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JaftfiBr* At the battle of Muta, J oniot 
carried the fiacrod banner of “ the Pro¬ 
phet.” 4>ne hand being lopped off, Mfe 
hehl it wth th^other; the other being 
Mtruck oflP, he embraced it with his two 
etumps; Ids head being cle^ili twain, 
he flung himself dji the barowr staff, and 
the banner was detaunsS^hus till Ab¬ 
dallah seized it and haucled it to Khaled. 
A similar talc is told of Cynrogiros (jr.r.). 

Ja'obin. The pai'ish clerk m Ombbo's 
Koi'oiujli. Ha appropriated the saera- 
in«‘iita"l money, nud died disgraced. 

Juvhin. (iVrc UoAJ!.) 

Jack. 

I. ArPLiKU TO MEN, blit always de¬ 
preciatingly, (See Tom.) 

(1) Jffc/c Aclamx. A fo<d. 

(2) Jack-H-dandtf {q.r.). 

(.'}) Jaek-a-ih'citins, A man of inaction, 
a ni5i'e dreamer. 

(-1) Jack-K-droqui'H. A good-natured, 
lazy fool. (Diitci), to be listless ; 

our dm id.) . 

(.)) Jat‘k-ii-Le»t. Alialf-stnrved, sheep¬ 
ish booby. Shakespeare says; “You 
little Jack-a-lent, have you been true to 
usr” {Mn'ry IFin s o/ Il'tiuhor, Hi. -i.) 

A kind of Aunt ^ifilly which W'as 
thrown at* in Iionl. (See Vici'dioid'x 
For in'! nUGO], p, 01.) 

(^0) Jiiik-(i-)iu/)fi (y.?’.). 

(7) Jiick-rtt-n-piUih. t>ne who lends 
a hand in an emergency; an itinerant 
elergymaii who has no cure, but oflici- 
ates for a fee in any c-burcb wheie bis 
sihsistanee is lequiicd. 

(S) .hu-k Ih'iiff. (S/T JIrao.) 

(11) d<u-k Fool. Mure generally, Tom 
Pool (,/.c.). 

(10) Jack Kdih {q.v.). 

( 11 ) Juck-puddimj {q.i .). 

(12) JiirA-sfini'c. An insolent sauce¬ 

box, “Iho worst .Tack of the jiack.” 
Pluelleu says one who challenges another 
and refuses to fight is a “Jack-sauce,” 
{Hnny f'., Lv. 7.) • 

(13) Jfidi-smp. A Itotching tailor. 

(H)“Every Jack-slave 

hath nil belly ndl of fighting.” {Shake- 
xpeare : (''yiHhdn/r, ii. Pf) 

(IJ^ Jafk-spmt (q.r.). 

(16) Jadc-strail-. A pimsant rebtd. 

(17) dack-lar (q.r.). 

(18) Jack-ia~qffice. A conceited official, 
• or upstart, wjto presumes on his official 

£PPomtment(fto give himself aira. 

i.-"/ d*-‘-,'^-iu-thr-yret-iK A chimuey- 
Bweep hoy in the midst of houghs, on 
.May Da^ 

J'lck-iii-thi'-irnfrr. An atteuiknt 
M the waterman’s stairs, etc., willing to 


wet his feet, if needs bo, for a “few 
coppers.” 

(21) Jaek-of-aU-trade^. One who can 
turn his hand to anything, but excels in 
nothing. 

(22) Jaek-af-bothmsidex, One who tries 
to favour tw'o antagonistic parties, eitlier 
from fear or for profit. 

(23) Jack-oiU-of-tiftice. “ But long I 
will not be Jack-out-of-office. ’ ’ {Shake¬ 
speare: 1 Henry VI., i. 1.) 

(24) Cheap Jark. {See Cheap.) 

(25) Jack u'tll neret- tie a yeatlemta. 
A more parvenif will never be like a 
well-bred gentleman. • 

(20) Krery inau-Jark of Itfem. All 
without exc(^>ption, efen the most in¬ 
significant. 

(27) Remember poor Jack. Throw a 
copper to the boys paddling about the 
jetty of pier, or performing tricks under 
the hope of getting a small liounty. 

II. Al’PIilEU TO BOYS WHO ACT TIIK 
PART OJ? MEN. 

(1) Jack fPVesA Frost x>er)|puified as 
a mist'hievous boy. 

(2) Jack Sprat. Who lH>ur.s the same 
I’clation to a man as u sprat Roes to u 
mackerel or hciTing. 

(,3) Jack and jdl (uui'sery rhvmo). 
Jill or Gill is a contraction oV Julienne 
or Gillian, a common Norman name. 
{Sri Jack, VII.) • 

( 1 ) Jutl. Olid (hr lU an-xtidk {q.v.). 

(5) Jark ami thr Fiddler (7.'',). 

((>) Jai h of I ards. ||,The Knave or boy 
of the kin« iind queen of the same suit. 

( 7 ) Jaik the tfinut-l.ilUr {'j-i'.). 

(8) (jlyin Jack. A link boy who carries 
aglyin, (German,///jHuwfW.) (AVcGiam.) 

(;i) Little Jack Jjorher. {See Jack 
Horxkb.) ■ , 

(10) Thr house that Jack built (iiurecrv 
tale). 

III. eApPLlED TO THE MALES OR IN- 

PKRiOE anim.^b: as— ^ 

Jark-ax^ Jack-baker (a kind of owl), 
Jark or dog fox, Jark-hare. Jatk-hern, 
Jack-rat, Jaek-snark, Atrk-sinpr ; a 
young pike is called a Jark, so alw^wer© 
the niale birds used in falconry. •• 

IV. Applied to insIkuments which 
supply the place of or represent inferior 
men or hoys:— 

(1) A jack. Used instead of a turn¬ 
spit boy, generall)' called Jack. 

(2) 1l jack. Used for lifting heavy 
weights. 

(3) Jack. The figure outside old 
jiublic clocks made to strike the boll, ^ 

“fUnkc like J.srk o' the clock-house, ucmt hut 
In season."—Strode; Floating lulanii. 
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(■1) Jack-roll. The cyliiulei’ round 
whh'h the rojio of a well coils. 

(.'») Jark-iii-^ie-huskct. Th« cap or 
hiLsket on the top of a pole to itidicatu 
the place of a sandbank at sea, etc. 

(ti) Jark-in-tlie-bot. A tt)y consisting 
af a box out of which, when the lid is 
raised, a figure springs. 

(7) Jiuol-jnck. An instrument for 
drawing off boots, which used to be 
done by inferior servants. 

(8) Jtottle-jark. A niacbino for turn¬ 
ing the roast instead of a turnspit. 

(9) li/tinff-jack. Affnnehinu for lift¬ 
ing the^xlc-trec of a carriage when the 
wheels StfcClcaned. 

(10) Ro(iiiliiti/-j<hk. (Sec 8.) 

(11) Suwke-jark, An npi)aratus in a 

chitnney-fluo for turning a spit. It is 
made to revolve t)y tlio upvrard current 
of smoke aifd air. * 

(12) Jack-chaDK A small chain for 
turning the spit of a smoke-jack. 

V. Appliki) to infkriob aeticlks 
wliick be)(;r the same relaftion to the 
thing imitated as Jock docs to a gentle¬ 
man. 

(1) Ja^c. A rough stool or wood(!n 

horse for sawing timlxa* on. | 

(2) Jack. A small drinking vessel I 
made of waxed leather. 

“Uoily Ilf MU', r ;ini lii'j Still: (jivc nu-llic j:ii'l>, 
liiij .'’—liCiuniiniil imd Flftflicf /llourfi/ Itrulhi i, m 1!. 

(3) Jack. Inferior kind of armour. 
{See Jack, No. VlII.) 

(4) A Jack and amhnlf-jack. Counters 

resembling a sovereign and a half- 
sovereign. Used at gaming tables to ; 
make up a sliow of wealth. I 

(5) Jack-block. A block ultaclicd to | 

the topgaliant-tie of a ship. ! 

(6) ^ick-boots. Cumhroiis boots of ■ 
tough, thick leather woni by fi8hermft^l. 
Jacks or annonr for the logs. 

(7) Juck-pnn. A vessel used tey bar- 

^rs for heating water for their cus¬ 
tomers. _ 

(8) Jaek-plaac. A menial ]dane to do 
the rough w'oik for fifltir instruments. 

(9) Jack-rafter. A rafter in a hipped 
.fipoirshorter than a full-sixed one. 

(10) Jaek-ribm An inferior rib in an 
arch, being shorter than thejrest. 

{\ \) Jaek-sernv. A large screw rotat¬ 
ing in a threaded socket, used for lifting 
heavy weights. 

(12) Jack-timbtra. Timl»oi‘.s in a build¬ 
ing shorter than tho rest. 

(13) Jack-towel. A coarse, long tow'el 
hung on a roller, for the servants” use. 

Jack of Dover l^q.r,). 

(15) Jacket (j 


Jack 

-- K -- . .1 

(16) Jtlack jack. A huge drinking 
vessel. A Frenchman speaking of it 
Aiys, ‘‘7'lic English driiik ouk of their 
hoots.” {^llcywotKl.) ^ 

VI. A TEEM OF 00 NTRMI*T. 


(1) Jili-hi^lantt'i'ti or Jack-o''-lantern, 
the fool fire>>«i« fatms). 

(2) Jack-a^. * An nnmitigat<‘d fool. 

(3) Jack-ttt-botcls. Tho butt of all 
the players. 

(4) Jacfi~daw. A prating nui.sancc. 
(.}) Jack Jlrmn'e entirtatmiitut (y.r.). 
(G) Jacket/. A monkey. 

(7) ISkip-jack. A tov. an upstart. 

(8) The black jack. The turnip-fly. 

(9) The prlloirjack. 'riic yellow fever. 


VII. USFJ> IN' PBOVEEIlIAn PIIB-iSES. 


If A ffood Jack makes a f/ood Jill. A 
good hushand makes a gooc) wife, a gooil 
master makes a good servant. Jack, a 
generic name for man, hushand, or 
master; .siid Gill or Jill, his wife or 
female servant. 

lurrp Jack shall hare his Jill. P.very 
mail may find a wife if ho likes; or 
rather, every country rustic shall find n 
la.ss to he his mate. 


" .Isi'k SliilM lt:l\c III- .llll. 

NnMKht sliMll (.'II III , 

TUf Miim sliiill li:i\C lilH iiiiu Mi;mi.-.ii<l ill-Iiiill 

Ilf wfll.” 

yiiakitiicaif : Jlfiilniiiiimi') XhifiVa Ihniiii, iii. 

To play the Jack. To jday the rogin' 
or knave ; to deceive or lead astray iik«» 
Jack-o’-lautern, or h/ms fa/ans. 

" -,M>iir fiiiM, \%liii.ti (nil s;i,\ 1-1 :i li:ii inlf-H 

full), liiis ilnnt till If lift If r iliiin |il;i,wtJ ilif .Im k 
null mi-'hiviKttn: 'J’l iji/ir't. i\. I, 

To he upon their jacks. To have the 
advantage over one. The lefereucu is 
to the coat of mail quilted with stout 
leather, more recently culled a jerkin. 


VIII. Jack. Armour consisting ot a. 
leather suveoat worn over the liuiiliei'k, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, both inclusive. It was formed 
by overlapping pirees of st<*el fa.stenod 
by one edge* upon eanvius, coated over 
with cloth or velvet. In short, it was 
a siireoat padded with metal to nake it 
sword-proof. lihcso jazerinos were 
worn liy the peasantry of the English 
hoi‘dci’8 when they journeyed from 
}dace to plaee, and in their skirmishes 
with moss troopers. 

“.Inckt'siiiiillfilnnil ciuercil lixci witli Ifftilicv,. 
fust mil, nr ('.iii ms, nvrr rliickf iTmtfs nf irnn llial 
iin,'snwfd 1,111 Ilf wine.'■ -Lily; A^/i > «■ n. 

H doloHcl Jack. The hero of Detoo's 
novel 80 ojtllcd. He is a thief i-who goes 
to^irmnia, and becomes the owner of 
vast plantations and a family of slaver.* 
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4aokV>Dandy. A term of eudear- 
TDCut for a siaart, hriglit little fellow; 
Jemmy J^swimy. 

" Akmi'I hIic liandy, 01 

rtw**p.i ait hufpir-r-ainly, O ! . . . 

Ami I'lii ber Jai'k-a-dainly, ' 

- n- <hiHdtf. Slang fjfr Vandy. 
Dandy rhymes with braudyi.iK*^’^'' CuiVY.) 

V In Ireland “ d&ndy ” means 
whisky ; bnt whisky — eau de vie; and 
eau do vie is brandy. 

" niiiiiiliiini ryiitlii vci'o aiiiKl Mi'i UyoiinlitSii'is 
JIiM'liiM'iiicii't iii( If nr Uiiuily .''—lildcLicoiid g MtiUii- 
ziiic, M:ij, U^’ather Tern and the t'vpO- 

Jack>a>La&tern {A), A Will-o’- 

tho-wisp, fin ifiniM/( iIku«. 

Jaok*a>napeB or Jackanapes — 

•Tack of apes. An impertinent, vulgar 
prig. (iSVe Jkannot.) 

More likely, it is Jatk and ape, 
formed on tliu model of Jack-ass, a 
stuxtid fool. 

‘ 1 will tfftfli a scurvy jiirhanHiic priest to 
iiicilille or iinik.('.”- HIutlceepeKre: Merry IKrt'fJt »/ 
irmrfxor, I. 4. 

Jaok-Amend-AIL One of the nick¬ 
names given to Jack Oade the rebel, 
who jiromiscd to remedy all abuses. 

Jack Brag. (Sec Buag.) 

Jack Drum’s Entertainment. A 

bentiug. (.Str Juii.v Diium’s, etc.) 

Jack Homer. Fur solution see 
Xuhs and Qiicrus, xvi. lod; xvii. H^J. 
In Lfitiu iilcaics, thus; 

" Sciii'iiH .loliitniii-s iKin ii« ill itnunlo 
llorniiuio iMlii cnistnlii. f'lii isrniiiii; 

Kt <li\Li, ni piniiK t'xir.ilicliiii 
Poll ICC, • Qnani siiin C'fo mcu is in fins ’ ’" 
VVic Liiirnlii 111 I Hill, J.iii. J.'l. ls3J. 

Jack Ketch. Altliongh this looks 
very much like !i sobri«xuet, there seems 
no sufficient evidence to believe it to bo 
otherwise than a re.al lu’oper name. We 
are told that the name .lack was applied 
to hangmeu from liichard Jaquett, to 
whom the manor of Tyburn once be¬ 
longed. {See Hangmen.) ^ 

Jack Pudding. A buffoon vvlu) iwr- 
forms pudding tricks, such as swallow¬ 
ing a conain number of vaisls of black- 
pudding. S. llhshop observes that each 
country naincs its stage buffoon from its 
favourite viands; Tlie Dutchman calls 
him Vn-ki'l-herrintfe ; the Grcnnnns. Hans 
If- iivxf (John Sausage); the Frenchman, 
.feuii Volume ; Ahn Italian, Macaro'ui; 
ami the Ihiglisii, Jmk Piiddimj. 

Jack Robinson. Hvfure you ran say 
Jack Immodiatcly. Grojo 

sa^ that the saying hu«i its birth from 
a Very volatile geutlemau of that name, 


Jack o* the Bowl 


who used to iray flying visits to his 
neighbours, and was no sooner an¬ 
nounced than he was off again; but the 
following couplet docs nut confirm this 
derivation;— 

“ A warke it y» >i« i#»ip tn ln’ <loiii> 

As tys til siiyi* J«cA«/ inhiii on." 

An iddPItiy, ritfd hy Uulliirell; Arrh, Jlift, 

Jack Sprat. A dwarf; as if squats 
were dwar*! mackerels. Children, by a 
similar metai>hor, are called small fry. 

Jack Tar. A common sailor, whose 
hands and clothes,are birred by the ship 
tackling. 

Jack and the Befm SlAc. A 

nursery tale of (tfirmaifinventiou. 'ITie 
giant is All-Father, whose tliree 
trcnsnre.s are (1) a huri»— i.e. the wind; 

{'1) Iwigs full of treasures-the rain ; 
and (H) flie red hen which laid golden 
eggs—that is, the genial sun. Man 
aviiils himself of those treasures and 
bewmes rich. 

Jack of all Trades is H^ter of 
None. In French, “ I'oat saroir esf »e 
run saroir.” 

Jack o’ both Sides. A supernu¬ 
merary who ])lays on both sides to make 
up a party; one who for profit or jwilicy 
is quite colourless. 

Jack o* the Clooh,„ The figure 
Avhich comes out to stiike the hours on 
the bell of a clock. A contraction of 
Jaqnemai't iq.i'-). 

" Knui llifharii. VVeff, l>nt w li.ifs n'clock 

Uiirkiiiijhaiu. Up .111 llic '<iriiki> >>f icii. 

A' It. Well, kt il srnkc. 

n. wriiy lei il sirike y 

A'. )t. Ufniuso iliai, Iikea jiii'k, rhiiii krcp'-*! ilie 
sU’likt* 

Uoixvixr tliy licirmni; an<I in> nieililntioii " 
ShtiKisikiiie; llirlmril III , ii. S 

Jack of Dover. A stockfish. “ Jlake 
salted and dried." The T<atin for a 
liake is nnrfmiiis, and luciu.s is a jack or 
Iiike. Md’, of course, means the sea. 
and Dover, tlui chief (liiujnc Port, is • 
used as u sj'nonym. Also refuse wine 
colleclod into a bott^ ami sold for fresh 
wine. “ To <to-er<r again." ^See Dovek.) 

“ Miinj n .lack of l)o\cr hnstow <iilil » 

That liiitli hw'ii tw>i‘« li<ii ami iwyys cokl?** 
f’ftrt iicci-; C^itfrlmry Tnlrg. 

Jack of Newbury- John Winch- 
comb, the gttSitest clothier of the world, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He ke}>t 
100 looms in his own house at Newbury, 
and equixqicd at his own expense 100 of 
Ids men to nid tlie king against the 
Scotch in Floddcu Field. 

Jack o’ the BowL The most fa¬ 
mous brownie or huu8e-sx>irit of Switze^ 
laud; so called from the custom of placing 
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for him every uicht on the roof of the 
cow-hou 80 a bowl of fresh sweet cream. 
The contents t>t this bowl ai'e sure to 
disappear before morning. 

Jaok Out of 0|Boe. One no longer 
ill office. 

" I am loft out; for mo notliing romaimi. 

Hni long 1 will not Itc Jiiok-imi-of.olllco." 

fihake»pfinrp; I lleury lY., i, 1. 

Jack the Glant'kiUer owed much 
of his success to Ids four marvellous 
possessions—nu invisible coat, a cap of 
wisdom, shoes of swif^iess, and a resist¬ 
less sword. When he put on his coat nu 
eye cosiy sou him; wlieii lie liad his 
shoes on no one uould overtake him; his 
swonl would cut threngh everything; 
and when his cap was on ne knew every¬ 
thing he required to know. Yonge stiys 
the story y based on the Scaivlinaviau 
tale of Thor and Luki, while Masson 
maintains it to be a nursery version of 
the feats of Oorin'eiis in tleoffrey of 
Monmoutli's marvellous histoiy. f ap- 
prehenil that neither of tfiese sugges¬ 
tions win tind ninny supporters. 

V Military success depends (1) on an 
invisible coal, or secrecy, not letting the 
foe know your plans; (2) a rap of 
ivindom, or wise counsel; (3) s/iocs of 
•vnf turns, or attacking the foe before he 
is prc)vi.ied; and (4) a rrsistlm bworil, 
or (laiiutless ouiirage. 

Jack the Blppor. An imknowu 
person who .so called himself, and com¬ 
mitted a series ctf murders in the East 
EInd of Loudon on common prostitutes. 

The nr»f. >v;»s Ai'lil S'ul, li-'S , llio wiih 
A ugust Till; the third us(<< Aicrusr III si; the 
fourth WAS SeiitfiiilxM'htb , thetifrii wimSopicm- 
lier .'Virli, when two woiuen were iiiui'ih-red : the 
sixt.Ji w:is Notomtier 'ith , the eeieiith was l)e- 
eeiiil|.'r 3llh, III ;i Imildei s liird ; the eighth wiis 
.luty mil, lAsii, at Wliiiec'liapul , the iiiiith w,tH 
eei'teiiilier mh. 

Jack and James. Jewish^ Jaroh ; 
French, Jatipits, our “ Jack,” and 
* Jficqia oil s, our “ James.'* Jiicqin s used 
to be the commonest namtf of France, 
hence the insurrecldon of the common 
people was termed the iuaiin’ection of 
Jacques, or the Jacquerie; and a 
restic used to be called a Jaeques bon 
hotnme. The Scotch call Jack Jack, 

JookaL A, toad}'. One who does 
the dirty work of another. It was onco 
thought that the jackals hunted in 
troops to provide the lion witli prey, 
hence they-were called the “ lion’s pro¬ 
viders.” No doubt the lion will at times 
avail himself of the jackal’s assistance 
t)y appropriating prey started by these 
“hunters,” but it would be folly to 
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suppose that the jackal acted^ on the 
principle of tw non robin. (»SVy Honey¬ 
comb.) f 

Jacket. The Frcncb jaqnrtte, “ little 
jack,” a translation of the Qennau 
Hamel/n\^ slop cut short. 

Jacket. sldn of a jjotato. Pota¬ 
toes brought re table unpeelcd arc said 
to be “ with their jackets on.” 

To dust one's jacket. {Sec I)uST.) 

Jackccn. {See Stonkwau..) 

Jackco’nlan Profesaor. The jiro- 
fessor of natural and expui-imcntal phi- 
losopliy in the Uuivei-sity of Cambridge. 
This iirofossorship was founded in 1733 
by the liov. llicluird Jackson. 

Jacob the Scourge of Grammar. 

(liles Jacob, master of Komsey, in 
Hampsliire, brought up for an attorney. 
A poetaster in the time of Poikj. (Sec 
Jhoieiad, iii.) 

Jacob's Ladder. A ladder seen by 
the iiatriareh Jacob in a vision. It was 
sot on the earth, and reached to lieavcn, 
and angels seemed to be ascending and 
desceumng on it (Gen. x.xviii.‘ 12). 
.Tucob is, on this account, a cant name 
for a ladder. There is a pretty blue 
flow’er so called. 

Jacob’s Staff. An instrument f.ir 
taking heights and distances. 

'* Itoivoli Ihi'ii Asiiaviiig i|u>'il, lli.'U I iimv wi iii» 

A") w itli A .lafiili’-' “(mP Id l■l^^c• lu‘1’ iK'iKhi ” 
Clvl't'lu}iil. Tin ncruhiliih III hilt Miatum. 

The Apostle James is usually repre¬ 
sented with a staff. 

" .\ii 111’ lui'l Iraifllcil in.-iiij a oMiiiiiifr's il:iy 
Tlin'iiali liiiiliiigMAiKlN Ilf Araliii'aiiil \ii<l; 

Ami III his haml» .liii'nh's •,tiift tu slay 
■ UK w.^ir> lliiiii.s uiion," 

S/fi iif-er: i'ltii ir Queinf. Iwnk i. caut" 11 . IC-ICi. 

Jacob's Stone. The stone inclosed 
in the coinnation chair of Great Biitain, 
brought from Scone by Edward I., ami 
said to be the stone on which the patri¬ 
arch Jacob laid his head w’heu he dreamt 
al)out the Iftdder referred to above. 

This stone was originally used in 
Ireland as a coronatiot stoncn It w'as 
called “Innisf^il,” or Stone of Destiny. 
{See Coronation Chair.) 

Jacobins. The Dominicans were so 
called in France from the “ Rue St. 
Jf^ues,” Paris, where they first esta¬ 
blished themselves in « 

Jaeobitis. A political (jlub, originally 
called the Club Breton, foruu^ at Ver¬ 
sailles in 1789. On their removaf to 
Paris, thej* met. in the halflf of an ex¬ 
convent ol Jacobins {see above), in the 
Rue St. lloiiord. 
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Jamambuxes 


JaoVbiteB (3 Hvl.). Tho partiso^ of 
James H. (when William III. supersq^ 
him), hikson, nnd grandson. ^ 

Jttrobim, uicknainod lVarmi»<f~pam. 
It is said that Mary d’Este, the wife of 
.James II., never had a livin^tjiild, but 
that on one occasion a child^ntroduced 
to her bedroom in a w'aniiing-pan, W’M 
substituted for her dead infant. This 
“wamiiia-pan child” was the Pre¬ 
tender. Such is the tale, the truth is 
quite another mutter. 

Jiir'uhitvx. An Oriental sect of 
Monoph'ysitcs, co t^lli'-d from .laco’bus 
Ihiradifus (Jaooub Al-Danidei), Bishop 
of Edcasa, in Syria, in the sixth ccntuiy. 

Jaco'bus. A gold coin of the value 
of 2.0S., struck in the reign of James I. 

Jacquard Loom. So cidlcd from 
Jos. Marie Jacquard, of Lyons, who in¬ 
vented this ingt'uious device for weaving 
tignros upon silks and muslins. (17o2- 
LS31.) 

Jacqueline (of Paris). A bell 
weigliing l.o,000 lbs., cast in 1400. 

Jacquerie (La). An insurrection 
of tlie [Kjasnntry of France in 135S, cx- 
citc<l by the opprc-ssioiis of the privileged 
classes ,'uid Charles the Bad of Navarro, 
while King Jean w’as a prisonor in Eng- 
Ij^ud. When the peasants complained, 
and asked who was to redre."is their 
grievances, they were ttdd in scorn 
JnLf/iu <i lionliowjufi (Johnny Goodman), 
j .<■. 110 one. At length a leader api)eared, 
called }iun.sclf Jacques Bouliomme, and 
declared war to the de;it]i ugaimst every 
gentleman in France. In six w'oeks 
some 12,01)0 of these insurgents were 
cut down, and amongst thoir uuml»er 
Avas the lender himself. (-Vee Jack, 
Jacwes.) 

Jacques. A generic name for the 
poor artisan class in France. Janues is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat witliout sleeves. 

“ il me fatit tninUIcr ti»i eniiuiii’; 

l>:)nR to \ illave, iin htoh Uiiisfiur 
node et court, siih i dii iiiesiuei'; 

<."csl )iimr riiiiiiiit, inb' inoii )iau\ ru iKniimo. 
■lie\ e-teb.liiriiucs, Icvo-toi, 

•Voicl rfnussUM- rtn mi.’' 

• Bn-uager (ItiSl). 

Vaucre Jacques. Said to a maiden 
when she is lackadaisical (French), 
Mtu-io Antoinette had at tlie Little 
Trianon an ortidcial Swiss village, which 
she called hej Petite Suisse” and 
actually sent to Switzerland for a 
peasant girl to assist in milking tho 
oovA's. The Swiss maiden was one day 
overheard^igltiug for ^'Paurre Jacques/' 
and the queen sent for the disUAt 
swain, and had the lovers married. To 


finish this absurd romance, the Mar¬ 
chioness de Travauet wrote an ode on 
the event, which was for a time wonder¬ 
fully popular. 

“ Piiiivrc .lai iiimnd j etnm <1'* im, 

.fe ne fHMitiiis iw-uud miMTc ; 

Mhis a i>rrA«ni. iiun ii a is Imu dc Timi, 

Jc maii>iiie de loui aiir l:i lerre.” 

ilarqume tie Trnrtnut. 

Jacques Bonbomme. A sort of 
fairy good-luck, who is to redress all 
wroims, and moke all the poor wealthy. 
Tlic French wasants are so called some¬ 
times, and then the phra-sc Ls like our 
term of sneering pity, “my good fellow,” 
or “my line fellow.” (<NW' jACjjuns.) 

Jactitation of BI^nriag^T A false 
assertion by a person of being m.'in icd 
to another, llus is actionable. 

■ Jado or 77/6 iJirine Stone. Worn by 
the Indians as an amulet io preserve 
them from the bite of venomous animals, 
and to euro the gravel, epiletJsy, etc. 
(Hill.) 

‘•'riie conu'rsat'u'ii w’as lutevsiicrscfl 1)> c/in- 
timtnl cups of Oca drcnL out of tlio mof-t Kmuii- 
ful (’lnnCfte-w»ro,wliilc ttu* AuiUirWciiimjia of 
.a f/rceu Jadt.”—/aiwwf/.d; .ic.oss 77i(tif, lUai). 

1‘. ‘AW. 

Jade. A worlbless horse. *Au old 
woman (used in contempt). young 
woman (not uece,^sarily contemptuous). 

Jaf’fler (3 syl.), in Voiice Prcttei-vcJ, 
a tr-'igetly by Otway. He joins the oou- 
&i>inicy of I'ierre againsf the Venetian 
state, but oommuiiioates the secret to 
his Aviie Belvide'ra. Bclvide’ru, btiug 
the daughter of a seontor, is naturally 
anxious to save the life of Priu'li, her 
father, and arcoidiuglv induces her hus¬ 
band to disclose tlic plot, under promise 
of pardon to all the conspirators. Tho 
plot being levcaled, tho senate con¬ 
demned tho conspirators to death; 
whereupon Ja flier stabbed Pierre to 
prevent his being broken on the wheel, 
and th<Ki stabbed himself. 

Jagger. A^geutlcmau; a sportsman.* 
(German, a sportsman.) 

Jail-Mrd (A). One wljp has been in 
jail as a prisoner. 

"At this Iat<* iipiiod of riiriHti.iiiily 
t/ronxht unt/ialdior jail-birds as wc do omuIs."— 
Uvti'hcr: The Plifmouth Pit/pif,'August Itoili, IsT-l, 

\ ol. il. S»7, 

Jamambuxes {Soldiet's of (he round 
tW/tysl. Certain f ana tics of Japan, who 
roam about and pretend to hold converse 
with ttio Devil. They scourge theiu- 
selvt^'seveiely, and sometimes refrain 
from sleeping for several da^rs, in order 
to obtain the odour of sanctity. They 
are employed by the people for tho dif- 
covery of articles stolen or lost. 
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Jim'boii. A grin, bo ivilled from ita 
fauciful reaeinblanco to a “ betterave ” 
or jauibon. Tho botauical uanio of the 
root ia mehchia. 

“ What would j ou do to hip, briifaDd ? . . (live 
mp flfi} hlowKoCa iii.'itiiHiiie, }uiir oflh'Pi'Ka^o 
yoH liiM wpfk for titpiilinft \iis jaiiitioii» "—Oaulu; 
Under Tiro /'lags, cbai*. xvi. 

Jambnsolia [Jaui-diis-raA]. Adam's 
preceptor, according to tlie pre-Adam¬ 
ites. Sometimes called Bonn, and some¬ 
time Zugtitli, 

James. A sovorcigti; a jacobus. A 
gold coin circulated in the reign of 
James Worth about ‘Jus. 

James "Patron saint of Spain. 
At Padrou, near Compostclla, they used 
to show a huge stone as the veritable 
boat in wliich the a|)oatlc sailed from 
Palestine. * His body was discovered in 
840 by divine revelation to Bishop Theo- 
dorai’rus, and King Alfonso ouilt a 
chiircli at Compostclla for its shrine. 
According to another Icgci^, it was the 
reficti of ift. James that were miraculously 
conveyed to Spain in a ship of marble 
from Jerusalem, where he was bisliop. 
A knight saw tlie ship sailing into jioi-t, 
his horse took fright, and plunged with 
its rider into the seu. The knight 
saved himself by “boarding the marble 
vesrel,” but Ips clothes were found to be 
entirely covered with scallop shells. 

*•* 1“ the ylrid Hunetorinn (xi. 87. etc.) 
we arc told, that in Clavigium scareely 
a stone is found #hich does not boar the 
form of a shell; and if thexs stones are 
broken up, the broken bits have also the 
forms of shells. 

In Christian art this saint has some¬ 
times the sword by which he was be- 
heuned, and sometimes he is attired as 
a pilgrim, with his cloak covered with 
shells. {Sre above.) 

St. Jaiim {the J.e»fi). His utfribute is 
* a fuller’s club, in allusion to the instru¬ 
ment by which ho was put to death, 
after having been srecipitated from tho 
summit of tne temme. 

^St. James's College. So callcfl from 
“*Jfarne8 I., who grunted a charter to a 
college foundtd at Chelsea by Dr. Sut¬ 
cliffe, Dean of Exeter, to nutintaiu 

I jriests to answer all adversaries of r«- 
igioii. Laud nicknamed it “ Contro¬ 
versy College.” I’he college was a 
failure, and Charles II. gave the site to 
the Royal Society, who sold it for the 

J turpose of erecting the Royal Hospital 
or Old Soldiers, which now exists. 

- St. James's Day, July 25th, the day 
of his martyrdom. 


'Ihe Court of St. James or Sf.gmnrs's. 
I'Jff* British court. Queeu Vict^a holds 
Her drawing-rooms and loviya in St. 
James’s Palace. Pall Mull; hut Queen 
Anuo, tho four Georges, and William IV. 
resided p^is palace. 

Jamie Jemmle DnSk. Weepers. 
So called from a noted Scotchman of 
the 18th century, who lived at Edin- 
buiffh. His great passion, like that 
of “Old Q.,” wfis to follow funerals 
in mouniiug costume, with orthodox 
w'eepors. I myself know' a gontlemmi 
of a similar morbid paasion. ( Kag: 
Oru/tiial Portraits, i. 7, audii.!), 17, Ou.) 

Jamshid^ King of the Genii, famoius 
for a golden cup full of the elixir of life, 
lliis cup, hidden by the genii, was dis¬ 
covered while digging the foundations 
of Porsep'olis. 

“ 1 kiU'W to<>«lioic the c.'oti{| hid 
The jHwellt'il cup of ilioir kiii^’ .hiniiihiil. 
With life'!) elixir siiwi kluii;r hiKli ' 

TliimHS Moot e; I'ai lotisr tiiiil tlifi Perl. 

Jane. A Genoese halfpenny, a cor¬ 
ruption of Januensis or Genoensis. 

“ nccauac I roiilil not hi\ •; lu-r uiuiu a jfuii*.'’ 

.S/M'iiMT; Fuel ir Qiienif, liook ni. csiiilo ■) li.t 

Ja)ie. A most ill-staiTcd name for 
rulers. To give a few' exttinplc.s : Jaio'i/ 
Jane Greg, licheatlcd by Mary for 
treason; J^iic Scipnoar; Jane or Juan 
Dfaaforl, wife of James I. of .SeotlalW, 
who was infamously and savagely mur¬ 
dered ; Jane of hargundg, wife of 
Pliilippe le Long, who* imprisoned licr 
for adultery in 1811; Jane of F/amlers, 
who was in ceaseless war w'ith .Lane of' 
linthierre after the captivity of their 
Itushantls. This contest is known in 
liistory as “ the wrare of the two 
Janes” (fourteenth wntury). Jane of’ 
Ft'ftnee (de Valois), wife of Louis XII., 
who repuiliatwl her for being ugly; Jam- 
d'Albrst, mother of Henri IV. of Piiuici!. 
Being invited to Paris to attend the 
espousals of her son with Margaret de 
Valo'is, sh% was poisoned by Catharine 
de’ Mcdicis (157‘J); Jane, Countess of 
Jluinanlt, daughter' of Baldw'iii, and 
wife of Fernand of P<lH:iignl,*ivho wu.s 
made pri8oncr%t the battle of Bouvines 
in 1214. She refused to ransom him, 
and is thought to have poisoned her 
father; Jane Henrufuez, wife of John II. 
of Navarre, stirred up war between her 
husband and his son (’iiylos by a former 
marriage, and ultimately made away 
with the young prince, a proceodiiig 
which caused a revolt of the Cata- 
bnians (1462); Jane the ^tnhmle of 
Castile, W'ho lost her reasriu from giief 
at tlie neglect of her husband, I’hilip the 
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IIoiidBo^c, Archduke of x\ustriii.: Jfo\l. 
of nwiiried Andrew of fluiigai^^ 

whom hh* ctiused to ho murdered, aiiff 
tlieu miir:*ii‘d the usKiiHhin. Her i-eign 
was most disiislrour.. TiU Ilarpe has a 
tnigcdv entitled Jeanne de iffaplen ; 
Jane I f. of Napka, u woman of most 
RCiHidaloua* chwacter, guilty of every 
sort of wantonnesB. She manied James, 
(hmut of March, who put to dcatlthcr 
If)vors and imprisoned Jane for two years. 
At licr rclcaho James fled to France, 
W'lieii Jaiio hiid a lumvn with (*araccioli, 
wliom sho murdered. Joan, the jioiw!, 
if indeed such a person ever existiMl. 
Jtanne la I’nrelle [Joan of Arc] cannot 
ho Cfillcfl a ruler, hut her lot was not 
more happy; etc. etc. (<S«'John Two.) 

Jane Eyre. I'lie heroine in a novel 
of tho same iianie, hy Currer Bell {q.r.). 

Jan'iea^ies or Jan'lzarios, a cclc- 
hrated militia of the Ottoman Kmfiire, 
liiised hy Oicliau in and called tho 
Yaifti-iiie/n ri (new corps). It ’was hlcsscd 
hy Ifadji Ilckta."}), a saint, "who cut f)ft’ 
a sleeve of liis fur mantle and pave it to 
the captain. The caiitaiu p)it the sleeve 
on hi.-* head, find from this cireiinistance 
aii»M' tho fur cap worn hy these foot- j 
guaids. Ill 1S‘.26, having hceoim; too foi- 
i|^iilahlc to the state, tltcy weic iiholished. 

“Tllfic Wflf iwe (if ■Tillll&aiies. oin-tc- 

Kiilarl) . . nixl tlie niber (hiiiihiuiiij;? 

nil irieL'iilni- 1111I1114.' -fVirOHlMTii; KiiCiu loiiaUoi, 
Mil. \i. 1 '. "?.i. 

Jan'nes and Jam'bres. The two 

magicians f>f Pl).'iraoli. who imit.-ited 
Komf' of the miracles of Moses. The 
Jaimes and JamhrcR who '• withstooil 
M'<.m‘.s,” mentioned hy 8t. Paul (2 Tim. 
hi. M, y), are supposed to he the same. 
Tho paraplirjfst Jonathan says they w’crc 
the soji.-i of Balaam., 

Jan'sottlsta. A sect of Ohristiaus, 
w'lio held the doctrines of roruelius 
Jansen, Bishoji of Ypres, in France. 
Jaiist-n professeil to have fo^nnlated tho 
teaching of Augustine, a.d. 1G40, which 
rescmhlcd Calvinism in many respcchs. 
He tangbt the •octriues of “irresistible 
grace,” original sin,'band the “ utter 
holplKs.«ines.s of the iiotural man to tmn 
to Gofl.” liOuia XIV. t(X)lc part against 
them, and they were put down by Poihi 
C lement XI., in 170o, lu the famous hull 
callofl Uuigeii'Uus (f/.f.). 

Janna'rlttA {-St.). A martyr in JO/). 
1 ’wo vials of Ilia blood are prcKCrvcd in 
tlio cathedral at, N.-iples, and every year 
on Scptcinher If) (the day of hi? inartjjr- 
doin) the blood litincfiea. ^ 

Order of St. Jannarim (patron .saint 


of Naples), instituted in 1738 hy Infante 
don Carlos. 

January. The month dedicated by 
the Romans to Janus (?.r.). Janus had 
two fac(»s, and January could look hack 
to the. year jiast, and forwartls to the 
current year. 

Ja'nus. The temple of jjcace, in 
Rome. Hie doors were thrfiwn open in 
times of war and closed in times of 
peace. Some think the two face.? of this 
mythical deity allegorise Noah and his 
sons, who look bjfdk on tho world before 
the Flood, and forwards on the world 
after the deluge hful abated, lliis idea 
will do very well in pofetiy. 

'‘Sl;»\co -ttns thi* liinw <>n winch the Sdlc* «it 
me tciiii'Ii'of Jxiiu.- iiirued" (tii ihe Atnerictiii 

'i'nwr, 

Japoihese (3 syl.). The language of 
Japan, a native of Japiui, anything per¬ 
taining thereto. 

Japbeth's Stone. AcconUng to tra¬ 
dition, Nouii gave Japhetic a stone 
which the I'urks cull gmdaaitch and 
unl'jide. ’VVJiocvcr j>o.yscssos this stone 
has tho power of bringing rifin from 
heaven .at will. It was for a long time 
prosej’vcd hy the Moguls. 

JapbetTdle. 'I'he hnppo.sfd posteiity 
of J.-iphcth, .'ion of No^. Tlio Aryan 
family is said to belong this race. 

•'The Iiiili'-Knnii'i'.iTi faiinl} nf l.iaica’iccs 
IvIlii'HI) 1.) Milinlis (Ir.cciulliiii^. Milo 

Jiifilotir a-sif II III iin'i 1 a I tied fit 111 *' il»-<r'cmN)ii'< 
nf the ivilvi.il'i )l .1 Il,l)i‘l h ;%!> 111!' SfWiiif ti'lii:iii s 

[:i|i|ii-iMin' I'l llic di-'i t-iiilHli!-* i-f .'*licin’■--))/ii(- 
>u 1 / LoiiijX'iff I fc., U-i-iurc v ji. 

Joqnemart. The autora.'iton of a 
clfH'k, consisting of a man and woman 
who strike the hours on a bell. So calhai 
from Jean Jamn mart of Dijon, a slock- 
mukcr, who devised this pu-co of me- 
1 'hani.sjii. 

Joi^ltAA (1 syl.). A moiose cynical 
moraliaer in Sh'akospcaiv’s Yon Like* 
It. It is Amich disjmted whetlicr tho 
word is a monosyll^hlo or not. Charles 
liiimh makes it ’u dissvllifrle—'* Where 
Jaqui.^ fed in solitary vein;** huj Sir 
■Walter Scott uses it jus u monosyllabfP*" ' 
“ Whom humorous Jaques with envy 
viewed,” 

Jarknum. An Ahrnin-man (q-r.). 
Jiirk meatus a aca/, whence also a 'safe- 
conduct. Ahfjim-men were licensed 
beggar.?, who iiad the “ seal ” or licence 
of (he Bethlehem Ho.spital to beg. 

Jamac. Conp de famne. A peculiar 
stixike of the sword hv which the oppo¬ 
nent is ham-strung. The allusiou is tc 
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the duel between Jaxuac and La Ch4- 
teigueraie, oil July lOtli, li)47, in tho 
n't'Sieuee of Henri II., when JTamac dealt 
lis adversary such a blow, from whieh 
he died. 

Jarndyce r, J&rndyoe. An in- 

teiiniuable Clianeeiy suit in Dickens’s 
hkfd- lluHst". Tlie charai'ter of Jani- 
dvce is that of a kind-hearted, easy 
fellow, who is half ashamed th.ut his left 
hand should know what his right liuud 
gives. 

Jarvoy. A hiu-kift'y-coaeh driver. 
Said li^bo a contiaetion of Geoffrey; 
and the reason why this name was 
selected wa.s liceHuse (oachmen say to 
their liorses and Gc-o’ is a con- 

tniotion of CJooflny. Ballantine says, 
tliat 011(1 Jarvis, a noted luickm-y-eoach- 
inaii who itas hanged, was the*origiiial 
Jarvey. 

A Jnri.ifs Irujnniiii. A coachman’s 
groat-coat.' (Nie Bi-NJamin.) 

Jnrvi# {ItfliUic yUol). * A Glasgow 
magistrate in Scott’s Itob He is 

p( tuluu^ coiiooited, purse-pi"Oud. with- 
oiii tact, and intcusely prejudiced, but 
siiieei-e and kind-hearted. 

Jann'dice (2 syl.) A etjr. 

A pi ejudiced eye which sees '■ faults that 
. ai e not.” It was a iKipular belief among 
the Itomans that to the eye of a pci son 

ho hud the jaundice everything looked 
of a yellow tinge. (Fi'euch, jauuc, yel¬ 
low.) 

‘ .MI eifei led tli.ii tli infe< led -iiv 
As;ilJ ktejli.i ,^^ll le llie ]:ii(li>lli'<'il i'\f " 

. Lvtuy iniCr.i)'i>m 

Javan [f/u'/J. >Soii of Jajihcth. In 
mont Kasstcin languages it is the colh-c- 
tivi! flame of tlie (jivek.®, and is to be bO 
understood m Isa. Ixvi. 1!), and Ezek. 
xxvii. 111. 

lu the. TVo)/if Hrfoir (he Ffiloti, by 
•James Moiitgomeii', J.ivan is the hero. 
On the day of his birth his iaiher diwl, 
and Javan remained Jn the “ patri.arch’s 
glen” undcr^iis mother’s cam, till she 
also^lied. Then he resolved to .seij the 
•^Id, and ^jounied for ten years 
with the race ot Cain, where he became 
the disciple of Jubal, noted for his 
musical tolonts. At tho expimtion of 
tliat lime he returned, penitent, to tho 
patriarch’s glen, where Zillah, daughter 
of Enoch, “won the heart to Heaven 
denied.” ^ The giants invaded the glen, 
and carried off the little band captives. 
T^och repixivefi the giants, who wouM 
have slain him in their fury, but they 
could not find him, “for he wdked with 


G^.” As he ascended througl# tlie air 
^j|rmnntle fell on Javan, who,^smiting 
^th it 08 he moved along,” biought the 
captives safely bui'k lo the glen again. 
A tempest broke forth of so fwirful a 
nature slhj^t the giant array lied in a, 
panic, and their kuig was slain by some 
treiiclierouH blow given by some uii- 
kiiowu hand. 

Jav'anese (3 syl.). A native of Java, 
anytliing pertaining to Java. 

Javort. An ollicer of police, tho 
impersonation of inexoiiilile law iny's 
MtbinMeii, by Victor Hugo. 

Jaw. Words of co)n})Liiut: wrang¬ 
ling, abiihc, jabber. “To jaw,” to 
annoy with wotds, to jabber, wi angle, 
or abuse. U'lie french i/miiU and ijitti((ii' 
arc used in the same luanucr. 

JMd ifoKVjiav, Hold your tongue i>r 
jabber. 

H'hat are you juu iuy about ? Wluit 
are you jab^ring or wrangling alxuit 

A brrnk-hnv vonf. A very long uoid, 
or one lianl to pronounce. 

Ja-wab. The refusal of an offci of 
maiTiage. Thus when one Imly says 
lo another tliat “ Mr. A. B. has got Im 
jawab,” slie imuub that ho made In r 
iui offer of murriage, but was rcluM'd. 
{tjahuttu *lauij.) • 

Jawbone (-’ syl,). Ciedit, proniise'’. 
(,/««•, words or talk , good.) 

Jay (//). A wanton. 

‘•Tliisj.tyGf liJily .... 

f : iJtiiiVnJiut* ill 4 

Jay. A plunger: one who speiuh liis 
money recklessly ; a simpleton. Thi» is 
Kiiu])}y the letter J, the initial letter of 
Jngg’DS, who, ill Ihb", made a fool of 
hiuis..'if by losses on the tuif. 

Ja'zoy. A wig ; a conuption of Jer¬ 
sey, and so c.Tllcd beeausi‘ tliey are ni.ide 
of Jersey flax and fine wool, 

Je UoinMendrai (/ a til maintoiu). 
ThemottooftheHouseofNassau, Winn 
William III. came to England he le- 
taiiied tho inoUo, but added Ir> it, ” I 
W’ill maintain tne libeiiue of Ihujlaud amt 
the Fiuteetant 

J« ae Sals Qnol. An indescribable 
fioiuething; a.s “There w’os AjemMin 
qmi about him which made us dislike 
him at first sight.” , 

Jeames (1 syl.). Any flunkey. Some¬ 
times the Morning l*oet ia so Cfiiled. 

^ackcray wrote Jeampu'e Diary (pub- 
liwed in runrh), of which Jeames uela 
Pluche was tho hero. 
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JeonkCrapaad. A FrcnchmaQ.V A 
Fi‘iiiic]in\)u is rallied imth a toad 
fret". (SVf' C'KAPAUn.) 

Jean Forine {Jmk Flour]. A sort 
of SoJiramouch, peiicrally vovy tell, and 
rtiproaoiitin^ a loutish boy dressed all in 
wliite, the hair, face, aiid hand.s being 
covered with flour, 

‘•Jc.171 K.irine s’en ferxietit fdti niaiileaii d'lin 
Fd-iitillioiiiiiif (ii)M'iin) nil iMiiiuet; cii ft le voir 
liliiurlinsire, il sfinlilt! (|ii'il sitii ilenja eufAniie.” 
- I,rti Jem- 1 /« I'lnemiuil ( 

Jean do Lettre {Mr. .Jenkins). 
“ (im pour Vordmaire^ dit 'I'aUemant, 
est nn nnimnl intd tdo'tne d iotth atitre 
a/iosr.'^ {Mine. Jlrshondercs : Ilistori- 
ifti-K, ix. 209, X. 82.) 

Jeon do la Suie (French). A 

Savoyard. 

Jeon do la Vigne (French). A 
crucillx, {Sri nr,i( rntirle.) 

Jean dee Vignes (French). So 
the jonglers call the poiipco to which 
they Bildrcss themselves. The French 
I’l'iitestiuits in the sixteenth century 
called “the host" Jcuii, and the word 
is pr* tty well synonymous Avith bufFoon. 
Jean des Vignes was a drunken nmri- 
oiicttc jierforinor of considemblc ability; 
‘•.li'.'m’’ was bis n.amc, “des Vignes" 
los Mibriiiiict. Hence when a person 
does a had action, tho French say, " Jl 
J'nit ciioiiur Jrim dis I’Uiui’h;" nu illicit 
niurriage is c.nlle«l “ le nmnaijr. d( Jran 
drs I’li/nm," and a bad felltuv is '* iin 
J(ii‘t drs Fujuis." Hence A.ssoucystiys, 
" .]foi, puiirre »ot, pltm sot our J(hu dts 
Vijnrs !" 

“ .li' III ' qiu’ line siir .Pcm f Vest iiii Icrril'li' nmii. 

(jiii j'liiinwii'.ii loiiiii.auiioiiiiei }<iil)otclii>iiuOo* 

.0':in ilr.'i \ iKi Ji'an li(fiic Ort \:iifc-jc 

Tr ‘s iiiiit 

•' iMviii ciicmiii i' iM':ivn'ii‘ 

I'owi/i /Viirci . VII. oO' i.KiJ. [«'. 

Jeannot (f'rcnch). ('>no who is mi¬ 
nutely gi'cut: one who exercises his 
talouts and ingenuity on trifle.s; one 
w ho after great pixs]*aratio|j at table to 
produce some mighty effect, bring.s forth 
only a ridiculous mouse. 

Jeb'^dtea (t pyl.), ii^Drydcn’s satire 
of Ahsitloiit and Arintophri. stands for 
the Homan Catholics; so called beoauso 
Kngland was Homan Catholic before 
the Hoformatioa, and Jerusalem was 
called Jehus befoi*c tho time of David. 

V In this i>oem, tho J/ bustlrs are the 
Catholics, am^the Lerites the dissenting 
clergy. 

“ .'iiiireciliiiM' liint'q did equal folly eull, 

bi'lii ving iiotl'Dii!. ui* I>eUeviU(( all. 

Till* KiryiHiiin Tires the ilel>usiie.ii einhrscedi 

■When (toils weren'i'oiiiineiiileil liy tlieir tnate." 
rTnuisuhataiittniion 1 

Dryden: AtuuduM and .le/iitopftel, f^irt I. IIT-I.:?. 


Jedwood Juattce. Patting an oh- 
noxious jiei'son to death first, and trying 
him afterwards, Thw sort of justice Avas 
dfsilt to moss-troopers. Same as Jtd- 
hnrph jmtirr, Jeddt^'tjiistue. We have 
also “'Cupar justice" and “Abingdon 
law.” Of the hist w« are told that 
Mfijor-Oenoral Brown, in the Common- 
w'ealtfi, hanged a mnu first and tried 
him aftcm'ards. 

“Jedwood jiiRlK-e—hanflr in haste and try at 
leiKiire.’*—(Vcotf; Fair Maid of Perth, elmii. xxxii. 

Jehen'&am. The Gehenna or Inferno 
of the Arabs. It consists of sovey stages, 
one below the other. The first is allotted 
to atheists; the secoAd to Municheaus 
{ff.v.) ; the third to the Brahmins of 
India ; the fourth to the Jews; the fifth 
to ('hristiauH ; the sixth to the MngLans 
or Ohellers of Persia: and the seventh 
to hypocrites. [The Koran.) • 

Johovls'tlo. {See Ftonisnc.) 

Jetiu. A coachman, especially one 
Avho drives A a rattling pace. • 

■•Tli»'AV.ir<;l»iimi» lolti, viyJiiir.I'lio lUiAinK 

IS Ilkv t!io lit mill,' lit .Idiii till' Son .if Ntii.sl.i , 
fill ho (luvorli fiiii<iii»'l> -2 Kini;'- ix.ani. 

Jejune (2 8yl.). jriiioe ftorrutnr. 
A dry, todioris one. (Lulin, Jrjn'iius. 
dry, hpiriUoK«.; 

•‘Till (lino ii'ilf iii.wr nniiinifiillv jr-jimo, 

r'.iMs loi llio kind M'l'i'-iatitii* i>f a Ii.uo." 

,'.i|r (Hi"? Ritlit IIII lit, 711 

JekylL Jh'. jiki/ll and Mr. Jliide. 
The two phases of one man. “fhnlaAv 
of Ids ineinhei-s warring against tlu' law 
of his iniinl." Jckyll is tho “ would do 
good," Hyde is “theevil thatisprc.scnt.” 
{Sf, ri )i.\nit; Dr, Jrkifli itnd Mr. Uydr.) 

Jelly Pardons. When Thomas 
Cromwell was a clerk in the English 
factory .at AntAvei-p, tAvo of his fcllow- 
enuntrpnen from Boston (Lincolnshire) 
con8iilt|id with him ns to the best means 
of getting the pardons renewed for the 
repair of Bo.ste>it harbour. Cromwell, 
knowing tltht Po^ie Julius was very ffuid 
of dainties, provided for some ex¬ 
quisite jelly, and told his ttoliness tliat 
only royalt y ever ate it in England. eXltg 
Pope was so pleased wiyi the dclica^ 
that he signed the p-ardoiis, on condition 
of having the recipe of the Jolly, 

Jellyby (.l/cp.). A philanthropist 
wlio would s^ud and bo spent to help 
the fhior fan-makers and flower-girls of 
Borrioboolah Gha, but would bundle into 
the street a poor beggar dying of star¬ 
vation on licr own doorstep- {Dickens: 
Bleak House,) * 

Jenmlo Dofflk {See Javie Ditfes.) 
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Jerjcho 


Jemmy, a name found in engraving's 
of tho eighteenth century, was James 
Worsdale, the painter and dramatic 
writer (died 1767). 

A housebreaker’s ^rowbar. A varijint 
of Jimmy, Jenny, Jmnio. and a diminu¬ 
tive of eii-gme. * Similarly a “ spinning- 
^nie ” is a small engine for spiiiiiing. 
These crowbars generally take to pieces 
that they may be slipped into tho pocket. 

Jemmy. The head of a slauglitercd 
sheep. There are “ boiled jeinmios,” 
“baaed jemmies,” atid “sanguinary 
jommiei’’ (raw slieep’s lieads). TJie 
tradition is tliat James IV. of ^otlaml 
breakfasted on a sheep’s head just before 
the battle of Flodden Field (Sep. 9, lolll). 

“ Mr. niiiile many iilcaiunt uiitiosiiis on 

J 'i'niiiii(>s s caut naiiiu tor sliet'ii's iirads, aiHf alfiii 
or an iugouioua miiilcmetit iiiucU used^i Ins put- 
it'ssion."—Ifiekem: Olmr I'wUt. 

Jemmy. A great-coat. So called 
from the Scotch cloth called jemmy. 

Jemmy. Spruce, fine. A diminutive 
of i/i»i, ^ruce or smart (Anglo-Saxon 
gemt). (Smcrack means an ornamental 
toy, a ]^tty ornament of no solidity. 
(&c hhu y Jemmt Jessauy.) 

Jemmy Dawson was one of the 

Manchester rebels, who was hanged, 
dnawn, and q^iiartered on Kenniiigtoii 
Common, Surrey, July 30th, 1746. A 
lady of gentle Dlood wns iu love with the 
gallant young rebel, and died of a broken 
heart on the day of his execution. 
(Percy’s teries 2, book iii. 26.) 

Sheustone lias a ballad on it. lie^'iniing, 
“Como, listen to my mouniful taTo.” 

Jemmy JoBoamy (v/). A Jnck-.'i- 
dondy; a lady’s fondling, “ swei-t as 
suga^-candy.”' 

Jenklnson (Ephraim). A swindling 
rascal, who makes a tool of Dr. Prim- 
ro,se. {Goldsmith: I'irar of JEaie/ie/d.) 

‘ Jennet. A small Spauish horse. 

Jenny. The spinning jAiny means 
the little s]iiiipiug engine. 'I'hc wf nl is 
a corrupt di^ninutive, ’ginie. It is an 
to derve the w'ord from the in¬ 
ventor’s wifa ear daughter, seeing his 
wife’s nam? was Elizabeth, and he had 
no daughter. 

Jenny I’Onvrlhre. A generic name 
for a hard-working, prior, but conteiitcd 
needlewoman. Tho name wa.s dovi-sed 
by £mi1c Barateau, and rendered popu¬ 
lar by his song so called. 

“ KatenilPZ-vouH an fns(*au familicr? 

• t!’est le Rliautcur de Jenny fOn vriiTC. 

All c(£ur content, content rte iieu 
Site iHiun-ait Stre ricbe, et vr^ero 
Cequl vleatdeDieu/' (1647.) 


Jnnny Wren, the sw'ecthcart/r llobiii 
^l^bn'ust. f 

“ ItiilMU vroiniscil Jenuy, if slic would lie Iiih 
wife, .Kill- hlioiild 'feed on «'hcrry-i>ic and drink 
cnminl-wini''; and lie hhjs 

* Ml you likca noldniidi, 

(»i jiiiy lu'iii’ofli gny ; 

So, dcnii'ot Jon, if ton'll he niino, 
l.ct IIS aiuioiui the day.' 

Jviiiiii Tt'i>(iis: ' 

‘ ('hi'ri->-i»ie IS \er> nice. 

And so IS cnrnvnt wiiie ; 

Biu I niiist wear niy |ilain hrown qown, 

And nonT ijo too tine.’" 

Jeofiail, i.f. J’aliaAlli {htpsu-initm ; 
I have f.'iilcd), an omission or oversight 
ill a law proceeding, ’rhero aro several 
statutes of Jeofail for the remedy of slips 
or mistakes. 

Jeop'axdy (3 syl.). Tlu/urd, danger. 
Tyrwhitt says it is the Freuch jra parti, 
and Froissart uses the phrase, “ Si nous 
les roijous a jenparti" (vol. i. c. 231). 
Jeu parti is a game where the ohiinei>s 
are exiictly balanced, houce u criti«:al 
state. 

Jereed. A javelin with wliich the 
Easterns exercise. (Turkish and Arabic.) 

Jere^'ad (1 syl.). A pitiful talc, 
a tale of woo to produce coinpiissinn; so 
called from tlio “ Lameutiitious ” of ‘lie 
jirophet Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, derived from “(iucinu- 
her.” 'I'he joke is this; King Jeremiah 
— Jerr'-Icing, contracted iu Jn'-hm', or 
gher-kin, lind gherkin is a young 
eucumhtir. 

'I'he lieitibh Jeremiah. Gibbon no 
calls Gilda% author of f.amcnlattuHs 
over the jMcntenetirn of Jh itain (516- 
570). 

Jeremy Diddler. An udcjii at rais- 
iiig money on false ])retciiccs. From 
Kenny's farce culled Hai-sini/ the U’imf. 

Jeremy Twitcher. A cniining, 
trcaclierous highwayman, iu Gay’.s 
liegiiai^a G}Kra. Lord Saiidwicli,' a 
meudier of (^le New Kit Kat Club, was 
BO called in 1765. 

Jer'loho. Gone to .J^rieho. ^No one 
kuows where. (|Tlie manor or Black- 
more, near Ctielnisford, wa.s callcil 
Jericho, and was oi.c of the houses of 
ileasnre of Henry VIII. When this 
asuivious jiriiice hud a mind to be lost 
in the embraces of liis courtesniis, the 
eaiit ]>hi'use among his courtiers was 
“He is goiio to Jerichrt” Hence, a 
pLaoc of concealment. 

Go to Jericho trUh you. T wish hit 
hml been at Jericho. A euphemistic turn 
of phrase for “ Go and hang yourself,” 
or something more offensive still. This 
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Jerusalem Pony 


sanu^ Sb derived from 2 Sam. x. 5 
1 Cliroii.'xix. ft. ^ 

" Ami ihe kinw said, Tarry at Jericho until your 
iwanlB lie urown." 

/ u'hh yoH were at Jericho. Anywhere 
out of iny way. [See above.) 

Jerked [Iwef], a comiptiou of the 
Peruvian word rharqui. meat cut into 
Htrips and dried in the huti to proHerve it. 
(See Maynr Reid'e noreht.) 

Jerkin. A short coat or jacket; a 
close waistcoat. 

" Mi"‘lic»< line,II*not thUnty jerkin? Now in the 
icrkiu umlrr the line."—AViiikwjirare; The reinpot, 

II.1. 

Jeroboam of Rum or Claret (J). 
Eight hottlca; hut of whisky three pints. 
I’rohahly a perversion of “ joram.” 
[See Tappit-uex audKBIlOBOAn.) 

“Home ‘jorolionnis' of very old niiii went at 
OAi*. Hicli ; several ‘ ta|i|iit-heus. of riiin fetclipd 
IMS ; >11111 sonio ‘ inngniiiim,' 17 h. eAi'h."-~Tnah, 
.’Hal .Vlircli, INS?. 

A infignmu=:2 quart bottles; atap- 
pithen = 2 magnums; a jerolioam = 2 
tappit-lieiiH; and a reholioam ~ 2 jero- 
])oains or IG ([uart bottles. 

Jerome [Sf.). Greuorallv represeuted 
m an aged man in a oardiiial’s dress, 
writing or studying, with a lion seated 
beside him. Tlio rK*st painting of this 
fiiint is The ('iiinmtdiioH of St. Jerome, 
by Domeiiiebi'no, in the Vatican. It 
is placed oppt>sito llapbocVs Tram- 
fiynratum. 

Jeron'lmo. The chief chnnioter in I 
the SfMiHish Trayedy hv Thomas Kyd. | 
On hiidiiig his iippUcatjon to the 
king ill-timed, ho says to himself, “ Go 
hy, .leronimo,” which tickled the fancy 
of the iiudience so that it hecaine for a 
time the current-street jest. 

Jerry>bullt, nnsulwtnntial. A “ jerry- 
buililer" 1.1 a speculative hnilder who 
runs up cheap, uiisuKstiuitial housc.o, 
using materials of the commonest kind. 
(See Jury Mast.) ^ 

Jerry'Shop, or a Tom and Jerry 
Shop. A Iow-cIms beer-house. Probably 
the Tofl^and ,mrif w'fi.s a puhlie-honse 
sign when Pierce Egan’# Life in London 
vr.'us popular. 

Jerry Sneak.- A heiqieekcd hus¬ 
band, from a colcbnded character in 
Foote’s farce of the Mayor of Oarmtt. 

Jerrymander. {See GBiiiiTnAND£».) 

Jersey is Oiesar’s-ey— i.e, Cfcsnr’s 
island, so called in honour of tTuliiis 
Ctesar. 

Jem'salem, in Dryden’s satire ^f 
AhsaloM and Aehitophel, meoua Loudon. 
<Part i. verse 8 G, etc.) 


^ Jerusalem Artichoke. A corrup¬ 
tion of (Jiraeole articioeeo. Qirasole is 
the Bunilower, which this vegetable re¬ 
sembles both in leaf and stem. 

Jerusalem ChlAnber. The Chap¬ 
ter-house of Westminster Abbey. Heniy 
IV, died there, March 20, 1413. 

“ It tiath lie«*n proiiliei-lod t*i in*> umny yc.ir*. 

) Hliould not Ilk- l>ut in JvniNak-in." 

Hhnktipcati:: 3 llmry fW, iv .*». 

V Pope Silvester II. was told the 
same thing, and ^ died as he was saying 
mass in a chur^ so called. {Bacon: 
Til senium.) '» 

The Lower House, of Conrocation 
now meets in the Jcrnsalom Chamber. 
Tlie Tipper House meets at Mr. Hodg¬ 
son’s, in Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

Jerusalem Delivered. An epic in 
twenty books, by Torquato Tasso (1544- 
1595). 

’I'lie enmders, encamped on the plains 
of Torto'sa, chose Gwlfrey for their 
chief, and A^ndine, King of Jerusalem, 
made preparations of defence. The 
overtures of Argantes to Godfi^y lieiiig 
declined, he declared war in the name of 
the king of Eg>’j)t, The Christian army 
htiviiig reached treriisiilem, the. king of 
Dama'icus sent Armi'iLa to beguile the 
Chri.stiaus; she told .an artful tale by 
which '»ho drew off .seveail of the most 
puissant. It was found tffat JeruSiUem 
could never lie taken without the aid of 
Uinaldo; but Ilinal(|^ had withdrawn 
from tlio niiny, becauso Godfrey had 
cited him to answer for the death of 
Gimaiido, slain in a duel. Godfrey, 
being infomied that the hero was dally¬ 
ing with Amii’da in the enchanted is¬ 
land, sent to invite him liack t .9 the 
army: ho returned, and iTenisalem was 
taken in .a night attack. As for Ar- 
mi'da, icfter setting fire to her palace, 
she fled into Egypt, and offered to 
marry any kntght who slew KinaM ; 
but when sRe found the Christian annv 
was successful she^fled fjjpm the flelu. 
The love of Kinaldo returned: he pur¬ 
sued her and she relented. The 
concludes with the triumfdiant entry ot 
the Christian army into the Holy City, 
and their devotions at the tomb of the 
Redeemer. Hie two chief episodes are 
the loves of Olindo {q.v.) and ^phro'uia, 
and of Taucred (y.r.) and Corinda. 

JenuMlem Pony. A needy clergy¬ 
man or minister, who renders temporary 
aid to his brother ministers for hire; 
so called in humorsome disoourtes^'. 
The .Terusalem pony is a large species of 
doukey. 
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Jess (pi. Jmen)^ A short strap of 
leatitpr tioil about the legs of a hau’k to 
hold it on the fist. Hence a bond of 
affection, etc. 

“If lArnvctii'rlmtrimnl, 

TIioidtIi licit bc'i' It'ssci were niy dear Ueart- 
stnnurs. 

I'll wliiwlo her ofT,*’ 

i^akeaptare: Othello, iii, 8. 

Jessamy Bride is Maiy Homeck, 
with whom Oliver Goldsmith fell in love 
in 1709. 

Jesse Tree. In Christian art, a vine 
tracing the genealogy bf Christ, called 
n *• rod rfuit of the stem of Jesse ” (Isa. 
xi. 1). Jesse is generally represented in 
a recumbent position, and the vine is 
made to rise out of his loins. 

Jesse Window (A). A stained-gbas 
window representing Jesse rec^beut, 
and a tree shooting from him containing 
the pedigree of Jesns. 

Jes'sloai The Jew's daughter in the 
Merchant of Venice, by Shakespeare. 

Jesters. {Sec Fools.) 

Jes'nit (3 syl.). When Ignatius do 
Loyola was asked what name he would 
give his Ollier, he replied, “ We are a 
little battalion of Jesus;” so it was 
called the “ Society of Jesus,” vulgar¬ 
ised into Jesuits. Tlio society vras 
iiotfsl for its ledriiing. political infiuence, 
and “pious frauds.” The order was 
driven fi*om France in 1591, from 
England in ld04,yrom Venice in 160G, 
from Spain in lfC7, from Naples in 
1708; and in 1773 was supfirossed by 
Pope Clement XIV. ; but it revived 
again, and still exists. Tlie word is 
used by controvomalista to express one 
who lies like truth,” or palters with 
ns in a double sense, that “keeps the 
word of promise to our ear, and breaks 
it to our nope.” • 

*• Jostia Paper. Paper,of very large 
size, chiefly used for engravings. Ori¬ 
ginally it was stamped with the initials 
I.H.8. (q.r.). • 

Je t. So called from the River Gages, 
il^sia Minor, 4 >n the hanks of which it 
was collected by the ancients. It was 
originally called g(igate», corrupted into 
gagnt,jei. 

Jot d'Ean (French). A spout or jet 
of water thrown up uito the air, gener¬ 
al ly from an artificial fountain. The 
great jet at Versailles rises to a height 
of 106 feet; that at Chatsworth, the 
hj|{;hest in existence, to 267 feet. (French, 
from the Latin jaetua, thrown; jaeio, to 
throw.) 


j^etsam or Jetson. Goods i^st into 
Hr sea to lighten a ship. (Frciwh, 
to ciist out.) (Str Flotsam and Lioan.) 

Jottator. One with an evil eye, who 
always brings ill-luck. The oppo.site 
of the Mo-scotte ( 7 . 1 ’.), who with a “ good 
eye” always brings good fortune. 

llie opera called La Mascotte. (1893, 
by Duree and Chivot.) 

Jettatura. Tlic evil-eye. 

“Tlieirglniu’c, it >1111 inert It, is the ieitatiira, 
or evil-eye."—Mi'll. iJaakill; An Ari'iiriietl Rfiee. 

Jen dUsprit (French). A witti¬ 
cism. 

Jan da Mot. A pun; a play on 
some word or phrase. (French.) 

Jeunosse Dor4e. The “ gildtd 
youth ” of a nation; that is, the rich 
aud fashionable yoimg uumariiod men. 

“ There were three of the jeimreae ilurfe, arKl, as 
»«eli, were ivretty well loiown to ilie taduu wb« 
lirnnieniiiie the grand eiri'h*."—T. Tetrel: Liuly 
Dflumr. IX. 

Jew. The Wandmttff Jew. 

(1) Said tobcKnABTAPn'iLOS, Pilate's 

J orter. W’heu the officers wore dragging 
esus out of the hall, Kartaph'ilos struck 
Him with his fist in the back, saying, 
“ Go quicker, Man ; go quickci ! ’’ 
Whereupon .Tesus replied, “I indeed gi; 
quickly; but thou shalt tarry till J 
come again.” This man afterwanhs 
became a Oliristiau, and was b.apti',cd 
under the name of Joseph. Every 109 
years he falls into an ecstasy, out of 
M'hich he rises again at the age of 
thirty. 

The e'lrlieHt ru’ciniiil ot Ihf-“ \Vmicleriii<r Ji w’’ 
III III the noiikofth^ChroHiclvviiftlii'AlitiniofSt 
Alhnn*. Tliistradiiiiiiiwnseimtinneil hy .Mntilirw 
I’m ja in ivvH I;, 1:43 Philip Meuokea. lifteruiirils 
Bi«liiip Ilf To'.rnay, wrote the Wit/mcd l hnoinle. 

(2) i' UASUK’RUS, acohbler, who draggcil 
Jesus U’fore Pilate. As the Man of 
Sorrows was going to Calvary, weighed 
down with His cross, Ho stayed to rest 
on a stone near tho man’s door, wlien 
Ahasocrus wished Him away, saying, 
“Away witn you; here you shall not 
rest.” Tlie gentle Jesus replied, " I 
truly go away, and go truest; Mht thou 
shalt walk, and !lover rest till I come.” 

Thin id the leitend lovi'ii hy P.iiil viui Ritren, 
Dishop Ilf achleswii: i l.n. ). (See tircce : Memoirs 
of P'liil voti mtlen (17-10. 

(3) In ficrman legend, tho “Wander¬ 
ing Jew” is associated with Jniiji 
Buttad.«!its, seen at Autw'ori) in the 
thirteenth century; agaiif, in tho fif¬ 
teenth ; and_ again, in the sixteenth 
century. His last np]ieaiauce was iu 
17 ?^, at Brussels. 

Leonard Doldius, of NUrnlietur, in his Pratls 
Alrhvmlit (IAkI), says that AhaauSrus is sume- 
tiniea called Buttadteus. 
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JewiS'Eye 

(i) '^0 Trcfich call “The Wanfft^K 
Jew ” Isaac Lakf/dion or Laquedw. 
{Mi/tcninc/it: l)iintcrf(itio in Johannem, 
XXI. ly.) 

(■») /)<•. Vroly, in his novel, calls 
tlic “Wandering Jew” Salathiei* ben 
Habi, who (he says^ appeared towards 
the close of tho'eixtecjnth century at 

V Tiie legend of the Wild Huuts- 
miiu, called hy Shakespeare “ Hcnie, 
the Ilunhir,” and by Father Mathieu 
“ St. Hubert,” is said to 1 m a Jew who 
would not siifTer Jesus to drink from a 
horse-trough, but pointed out to Him 
some water in n hoof-iirint, and bade 
Him go tliore and <lrink. UCulm von 
ISi hwarz : Mordd. iSnyen, 499.) 

Jew'B-eye. IVortk a Jeic's-cye. Ac- 
couliug to fable, this expression arose 
from the custom of torturing Jews to 
e.vtort money from them. The ex- 
T)cdicnt of King John i.s well known: 
Ho demanded 10,000 marks of a rich 
Jew of Bristol; the Hebrew rosist^xl 
the atrocious cx.aclion, but the tyrant 
f>rderfHl him to be brought before him, 
uiul that one of his teeth should be 
tnggfsl (uit every day till the money 
\vii.i lorthcomiiig. Thi.s went on for 
^••ven days, when the sufferer gave in, 
end John jestingly observed, “A Jew’s 
eye may lie a quick ransom, but Jew’s 
teeth give the richer harvest” 

Laimcclot, in the Merchant of I'enicc, 
ii. o, puns ujiou this phrase when he says 
to Jc.'sica: - 

*■ Tlicri' will c.inie;i ( hriitlnn ity 
Will Im- wtii'th u Jowi'i***' 

Jow’S'taarp, o.allcd by Bacon Jen- 
froDipCj by B(>aumont and Fletcher, 
jriv-trnnip, by Hakluyt,./cic's-^a 171 , 

The best pl.ayers on this instrument 
have been Koch, a Prussian soldier under 
Frederick the (Ircat; Kuucrt, Amstein, 
uiid some others. 

Jow’s Myrtle. So called from the 
popular notion th-st it formed the crowm 
of thuriis pla^d by the Jew’s on the 
Savifiur’s heaiL , 

Jews, in I>ry<lfn’s satire of Absalom 
and AehUophrl, those English who were 
loyal to Charles II., called David. 

"Till' n he»(btroui,', nuuHly, nuirmnrinR 
v.h'c, 

(.ioU'H tmuu^i'cd wbiini, detwuefaed wiili 

CiVHC, • 

No Icing could gowrii, nor no god could pICAsc." 

I’Hi't i. vcriMJs Avc*!. 

Jews born with tails. (See Baboik.) 

Jews' Sabbath. In the AfouasAeon 
dv Mels^ ii. pp. 13^1,137, we read that a 
Jew at Tewkesbury fell mto a cesspool, j 


and Richard, Earl of Gloucester, passing 
by, offered to pull him out, but the Jew 
refused, saying— 

■' Haldmto nomm C’llo ; 
lie srercort giiiv^n* iiolo, ‘ 

Next day, as the Earl w'as passing again, 
the Jew cried to him for help, when 
Gloucester replied— 

“ Oalibata nostm quidcin, 

Boloiuou, c«.-lel>raiii» loidem.’’ 

The UoiU Series. 

Jewels in heraldry. 

The topaz represents “or” {gold),ot 
th^lanet Hoi. ^ 

The pearl or crj’stal represents “ar¬ 
gent ” (stiver), or planet Luna. 

The ruby represents “ gules ” (red), or 
the planet Mors. 

The sapphire represents “ i^nire ” 
(bltfe), or tne planet Jupiter. 

The diamond represents “ sable ” 
(black), or the planet Saturn. 

The emerald represents “ vert ” 
(yreen), or the planet Venus. 

The amq^hyst represrjiits “purpura” 
(purple), or the planet Mcrciffy. 

Jswels for the months. Each month 
is supposed to be under thc*iuiluence 
of some precious .stone - 

January: Garnet, t^onstaucy, 

February: Amethyst. Hiucerity. 

March. Bloodstone, Coimige. 

Apnl: Diiimoud. Inaocenct. 

May: Emerald. Success in lore. 

J nnc : Agate. Health and Img Ufe . 

July: Oorueliaii. t'antent. 

August: Sardonyx ('onjayal fd^hty. 

September: Chrysolite. Antidote to 
mnibwxs. 

(.)ctol)ov: Opal. Rope. 

November: Topaz. Fidelity, 

December: Turquoisii. Frospe^ity, 

Jewels for sioxs of the zodiac— 
Aries: Ruby. 

* Tiuinis; Tojiaz. 

Gemini: Carbuncle. 

Quiccr: Emerald. 

Leo: Si^bire. 

Virgo: 3!naraon4, 

Libra: Juointb. 

Scorpio: Agate. ' 

Sagittarius: Aifteihyst. 
Oapricoraus: Beryl. 

Aquarius: Onyx. 

I’isces: Jasper. 

Jes'ebel. A painted Jezebel. A 
ttauntiiig woman of bold spirit, but loose 
morals; so called from Queen Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab. 

Jib. A triangular sail borne in freut 
of the foremast. It has the bowsprit for 
a iMse in small vessels, and the jio-boom 
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in larger ones, and exerts an important 
effect, when the wind is abeam, in throw¬ 
ing the ship’s head to leew'ard. 

Jib. The uiidor-lip. A sailor’s ex¬ 
pression ; the under^ip indicating the 
temper, as the jib indicates the character 
of a ship. 

The cttl of his jib. A sailor’s phrase, 
meaning tbe expression of a person’s 
face, ^ilors recognise vessels at sea by 
the cut of the jibs. 

To hatig the jib. The jib means the 
lower lip. To hang tha lower lip is to 
look ill-tempered, or annoyed. 

Jib ( 7b). To start aside; a ” jibbing 
horse ” is one that is easily startled. It 
is a sea term, to jib being to shift the 
Ixmmsail from one side of the mast to 
the other. ^ 

Jib-boom. An extension of the 
boaTsprit by the addition of a spar pro¬ 
jecting beyond it. Sometimes the boom 
IB further extended by another spar 
called the^intf jib-boom. • 

Jib-door. A door flush with the 
outside wxill, and intended to be con¬ 
cealed ; forming thus part of the jib or 
face of the house. {See ahoecy line 8.) 

Jib-stay {A). The stay on which a 
jib is set. 

Jib TopsailtA). A light sail flying 
from the extreme forward end of the 
flying-jib boom, and set about half-way 
between the mast and the boom. 

Jifly. fn o jiff!/■ In a minute ; in a 
brace of shakes: before you can say 
“Jack Robinson.” (French, vif lufe.) 

Jig, from ffiyue, A. short piece of 
music giuch in vogue in olden times, of 
a very lively cliaracter, either six-eight 
* or twelve-eight time, and used for dance- 
tunes. It coushsts of two pnrt.s, each of 
gjght bars. Also a comic song. 

“ Vou Ji:f, lou .aiDlile, siiUjoS liap,"—,S7u»ie- 
speare: f/amtet, in. 1. * 

Jilt (To), ittMer Bxskbt.) To 
give the basket. 

mm Crow. Brought out at the 
Adelphi in I83(i* The character of Jim 
Crow played by T. D. Rice, as the ori¬ 
ginal of the “nigger minstrels’’ since 
so popular. A renegade or turncoat is 
callea a Jim Crow, irom the burden of 
the song, Wheel about and turn about. 

Jingo. By Jingo or By the Living 
Jin^o. Basque “ Jainko,” the Supreme 
Beiim. In corroboration of this deriva¬ 
tion it may be stated that Edward I. 
had Basque mountaineers conveyed to 


Enf^nd to take mrt in the conquest of 
and the Plantogenets hAd tlio 
Ba^ue provinces in possession. The 
word was certainly used as a juron long 
before the Crimean War. 

“ Hey, Jingo ! Whai Ibc de'll'fi tlicmatter ? 

Do tneriimiiU swiiu in Purtfont water ?" 

Swijfl: Aetiron (or Tke Orioival Hum Fair) 

Ur. Morris.in ins IHitoric Outlines (p. SI0 ne^e), 
nays It is Bt. Hingnlpli.anaProfessorSketit {Suir* 
<nid (imrles, August SStli, ISM, n. litt) is of tlic 
same opinion. Aoconliiig io7%e June 
l«77, i). ft, col. 1), it 1 ft tin* Persian junu -= war. anti 
the juron “Bv St. Jingo” la about eijnal Itt^By 
Mars." Bnttho word iiad originally no coiinoe- 
t,ion with oiir y'lntioism. It was common enougli 
in the early partnf thoninetreiithreiiUiry query. 
A corruption of Jeftiia, Bon of tlod, tlina, /c-'n-j/o'. 

Jingoes (The). The war party in 
1877. They were Ruasophobists, who 
felt convinced that the Czar intended to 
take possession of Constantinoidc, which 
would give him command of the Black 
Sea, and might endanger our Indian 
possessions. This has nothing to ilo 
with the word “jingo” used by Dean 
Swift; but was wholly connectetl with 
the music-hall song meutloiied in the 
next article. 

JlajSOism. Tlie British war brag¬ 
gadocio ; called I'himrinism in French : 
Spread-enylehm in the United Sta.t(‘s of 
North America. During the Russn- 
Turkish War in 1877-1878 England was 
on the ][)oiut of interfering, and at the. 
music-halls a song became popular cou- 
taiuiug the following refrain: — 

- Wc diiii'l want to llirlit ; hut, by J<iigo. if wc il<i, 

Wo'V)' gut the ftliips, we'ic gut the moil,and gut 

tlic money too.” 

Jinn. A sort, of fairies in Arabian 
mytliology, the offsprujg of fire. They 
propagate their species like human 
beings, and are govcrnetl by a race of 
kings named Suleyman, one of whom 
“built the pyramids.” Their chief 
abode is the mountain KAf, and they 
appear to men under the forms of se.r- 
peuts, doj^s, cats, monsters, or even 
human beings, and become mvi.sil)lo at 
pleasure. evil jinn are hidcouslv 
ugly, but the good are exouisitely beau¬ 
tiful. According to fable, they were 
created from Are twq Mousan# years 
before Adarn wa» made of earth. Tho 
singular of jiuu is jinnee. (See Fairy.) 

Jln'nlstan. The country of the 
Jinm or Faiw Land, the chief province 
of which is The Countrif of Beltght, and 
the capital The City ojf Jewels. 

Jo'aebtm (St.). Tho Mher of the 
Virgin Mary. Generally represented as 
an old man carrying^ in a basket two 
tuzile-doves, in allusion to the offering 
made for the purifleation of his daughter. 
His wife was St. Anne, or St. Anna. 
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Jqan 

Joan {Pope). A Rupposed female 
“jwpo ’ ’ between Leo IV. and Benoit 
In. She i» staid to have been born m 
England and educated at Cologne, pass¬ 
ing under the name of Joannes Au'^icus 
{John of Blonde!, a Calvinist, 

wrote II book in 1640 to prove that no 
Ruch person ever occupied the papid 
fliair; but at least a hundred and fifty 
autliora between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries repeat the tale as 
an historic fact, 'fho last person who 
critically examined the question was 
Dollinger, in 1HG8. (See HMorie Note 
Hook, 701-’i, for autliorities pro and co».) 

Joan CSromwoll. Joan CronmeWs 
kitrh/n-atHf inh. A tub of kitchen jwr- 
(piisitcs. The filchings of servants sold 
fur “market |>eniiies.’’ The Royaliats 
list'd to call the Protector’s wife, whose 
niuuo was Elizabeth, Joan CronuveU, and 
declared that she exchanged the kitcheu- 
stulT of the pahice for tallow caudles. 

Joan of Arc or Joanne la Pnoelle. 

M. < tctiivo Belepicn'o has published a 
pamphlet, c.i.llcu Jknitc Ilmtori/fiw, to 
deny the tradition that Joan of Arc was 
burnt at Houeu for sorcery. He cites a 
dociiiiient discovered by ITatlier Viguier 
in the seventeenth century, in the 
^in-hives of Metz, to prove that she 
bceaniR the w’ife of Sieur des Arrooisc, 
with whom she resided at Metz, and 
became the mother of a family. Viguier 
Kubscqucntly found in the family muni- 
nuMit-chest the contract of marriage be- 
twei'ii Kobert dcs Arinoise, knight, and 
Ji'iiune D’Arcy, surnamed the Maid of 
Orleans ’’ In 1740 there were found in 
the archives rif the Mai.sou de Ville 
(Oth'aiis) records of sevend payments 
to certain mes-seugers fi’ora Jonii to her 
bi’idhcr John, licaring the dates 143-3, 
1430, There is also the entry of a pre¬ 
sentation from the council of the city to 
the Maid, for her services at the siege 
(dated 1139). M. Delepieroe has brought 
forward a ho,st of other documents to 
con oborate the same fact, and show that 
the talf of her martynloin ivas invented 
to throw odium on Ihe Etiglisli. A 
Kcrmon is preached annually iii France 
towards the beatification of the Maid, 
w'hn will eventually become the patron 
saint of that nation, and Shakespeare wUl 
prove a true jirophet in the words— 

“ X(t loiiircr i>it St. IVnis will we cry, 
lint JtKOi lit I’lici'lle shiill itv i<'riiiioe'fl Baiut.'' 

Joannes Bagostaldensis is John, 
Prior of Hexham, author of an old l^g- 
lish Vhmiicle, and Lirea of the Jiiahops 
of HeKhanif in two books. 


Job {o long). Hie personification of 
poverty and patience. Patient a» Job,** 
in allusion to the patriarch whose hu> 
toiy is given in the Bible. 

Poor as Job. Keferring to the patriarch 
when he was by Satan deprived of all 
his worldly possessions 

“ I am as ixKir as Jolt, my Innl, iiut not ho 
iwtiont."—.S'ftafcfHpearo; 2 Jfeiiry TV ,i.S. 

Job’s Comfurter. One who pre¬ 
tends to BjTnpathise in j'our grief, but 
says that you broiight it on yourself; 
thus in reality ^diug weight to your 
sorrow. {See above.) 

JoPh tvife. Some call her ftalimat, 
daughter of Ephraim, son of Joseph; 
and others call her Hakhir, daughter of 
Manassoa {Sale: A'orifn xxi., note.) 

She is also called by some Sitis; and 
a trad^inn exists that Job, at the com¬ 
mand of Uod, struck the earth with his 
foot from the dunghill where he lay, 
and instantly there welled np a spring 
of water with which his wife washed 
his sores, wid they were n^culously 
healed. {Kor&n, xxxvi. 41.) * 

Job's Pound. Bridcnroll; prison. 

Job (e short) A job is a jiiece of 
clunico work; a pubUc work or oflico 
not for the public benefit, hut for the 

C rolit of the perisui employed; a sudden 
low or “ dig *’ into one. 

A bad job. An unsuccessful work; 
one that brings loss instead of profit; a 
^1 siicculation. 

To do the job for otM. To kill him. 

Job {o short). A m'umtcrial jt>b, 
Sheridan says;—“Wlienevcr any emblu- 
ineut, profit, salary, or honour is con¬ 
ferred on any person not deserving it — 
tliat is a job; if from private fniei^uship, 
personal attacjimcnt, or any view except 
the interest of the public, anyone is 
np()Ot»tcd to any public office . . . that 
is a job.” j 

“Xo check IS kiiAwn li> Mnsb. or hrarr ro tho.l', 
S-avc wheijRiliey Jose a tiucsihin or a jfiii.” 

Ptipr JSVany un CrittcimH, 1. VU. 

Job Lot {A), A lot of miscellaneous 
good.s to bo sold a bargain. • 

Jobs. A printer’s phrase to designate 
all kinds of work not included in the term 
” book-work.” Tl»o French call such 
work onrrage tie ville. 

V Allied to the Ijatin,op[M«1; Spanish, 
ob{ra \; French, ouv[rage\; the r occurs 
in the genitivo case, oper[ie]. 

Job {To). To strike. To give one a 
“ job in the eyf ” is to give one a blow 
in the eye; and to “job one in ^e 
ribs” is to strike one in the ribs, to stab 
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ono iu the rib<^. Job and probo seem to 
bo very nearly allied. Hallin’cll gives 
tho word '‘sitop.’' to poke or thrust, 
whioh is allied to stab. 

Joba'tlon. A seolding; so called 
from tho patriju'ch Job. 

" Jitlmlioii .... iiiciuis a long, tireary homily, 
ami Ims rcft'rcm'e to the tedious rclmkes inflieteil 
on the patriiuvli Joli hy tiis too ohligiug tncnda." 
—O. A. SitUt: iXchoca), Sejit. fl, 1884. 

Jobber. One who does small jobs; 
one who buys from merchants to sell to 
retailers; a middle-mim. A “ stock- 
jobber” Ls one who buys and sells 
public fiftads, but is not a sworn stock¬ 
broker. 

Jobbing CaiiMBter. Ono who is 

ready to do odd jobs (piece-work) in his 
own line. (Sre Jon.) 

JooelLn do Brakelon^ de S/ hns 

gmtis Haumnis^ etc., published by the 
Camden Socie^. This record of the 
acts of Abbot ^amstni of Edmondsburj’ 
centals much contemporary history, 
and gives a good account of English life 
and society lietwecu 1173 and 1202. 

J4>ekey is a little Jack (l>oy). So in 
Scotch, “Ilka jeanio has her Jockie.” 
(tSrr Jack.) 

All ftllo'cn, Jurkeij and the hlrd (raim 
ajid master). {Scotrh prorerL) 

Jockey {Tof. To deceu’e in trade; 
to cheat; to indulge in sharp practice. 

Jockey of Norfolk. Sir John How¬ 
ard, a lirm ailherenf of Ilichard III. On 
the night l)efore the battle of Bosworth 
he found in his tent the warning 
coupler: . 

“ .lij< kf}' Ilf Noifiilk he nut ton IkiUI, 

For Dickon. th> nwisior, is bought iind sold.’’ 

Joe*or a Joe Miller. A stale joke; 

• so called from tho compilation of jokes 
under that iiom de pliiinr, (>See Mip:.EB.) 

• Joey. A groat; so called from Joseph 
Hume, M.B., who strdhglv recom¬ 
mended the coinage for the sake of 
paying short col)-faro#, etc. (Htnrkim : 
Ilisturyof the Silver f’oinayr of Knyland.) 

^og. Joy aw 0 ij: joff of; Joy on. Get 
away: be off; keep moving. Shakespeare 
uses the word shoy in the same sense— 
as, “Will you sKofjf offV” [Henry V., 
ii. 1); and again in the same play, 
“Shall we shogf” (ii. 3). Beaumont 
and Fletcher tx.se the same expression in 
The “ Come, prithee, let us 

nhog off'r” and again,'in Va/fanill and 

• Kgthorine —“Thus it shogges” [goes}. 
In toe Moi’tc d'Arthur welmvo another 
variety—“He shokkes in eharpoly” 


Jol^n 


[rushes in]. Tho words seem to be con¬ 
noted wito the Dutch sehohhen, to jolt, 
and tho Anglo-Saxon seaenn^ to depart, 
to flee. 

•• .Tog on n little fneter, pn i lioo, 
ril take H nan and tlion )h> wr tliee ' 

It. Uoyd: The Hare amt thi 7V.r/.ii»v. 

To Joy his memory, or Gar his mnnortf 
a joy. To remind one of something aj)- 
parently forgotten. Jog is to shako or 
stir up. (Welsh, yogi, to shake; French, 
choqtter; onv shock, shake, etc.) 

Jog-trot, A slow hut regular ])ncc. 

Joggio or JoggOB. The pillory. Jamie¬ 
son says, “They punish delimiuenfs, 
makiug them stand in ‘jogges,’ as 
they call their pillories.” (Ipo word 
is ioA-d,• Latin, jnymn; French, jouy; 
Anglo-Saxon, yeoe; onvjuy, a jail.) 

•‘Staiine aiU' wlmll Hnliotlio daj'o in je jouiri',.*' 
—Olen ; Itiefory of Dumharion, 


JtAn. A contraction of .fnhanius 
(Joh’n). The French contract it differ¬ 
ently, Jean—i.e. Jeliau or Jehttuii; iu 
Italian, Giovanni. 

Topes. 

JoHX I. died wrcirliodly in jail. 

John U.mid IK. won* noiifiiiitii.>«. 

.ToHX IV. wttsacensed of lu'ro8\-. 

JoHV V.,V1 ,Vir .werpiioncntirliis. 

.ImhnVIK. mhs iiiii>vtioii<*d liy LHiiibi i‘t, Dnl.i- 
of-SlKilo'lo : .arasnliHPitui'iit iir-riod lie wii ili t «s(‘i! 
in female attire out of iiKiekery, and iv.is at list 
lN>i8oDe«l. 

John lX.)iailSsRKiCHllT.fora m il r'oiM> 

JoilX K. was overthrown by ({iii, Dul.e of Tun. 
cany, and died iu priflon. 

•loHX XI. waa imprieoned with his uiiitluM' lo 
Alltenc.and died there. 

.lOHX XII. was dP|viM.‘d for sacrilege, niid i\-iu 
at last assas-siimted. 

.loiiv XIII. was iinprisfiiied by his nobles aiul 
dejiosed. 

John XIV,was deni)Md,.atid died iiiiiirisoued in 
tlie('listleaf .-t. Aii^elo. ^ 

.ronx XV. w-as ationoiiril.v. 

John XVI. wns drlveii friuii Home by ('ic- 
ceiitiur 

John XVII. (anlipoiiel \ia< expelled by Otio 
111., and istrlsiroiisl} treated l>j Uivnory. 

Joi;.v XVIII.abdicated. 

,1.»HN XIX. was deposed and expelled by 
Konrad, 

Joii.v XX araa a nonentiiv, 

John XXI. was rnmhed to death )»y the fallim,' 
in iti his mlare at V irerho. 

John XXlf.wRsclianyedwith hereby. 

John XXIIT. fled hi dtsvtilse, was arrested, and 
csist into prison for iliree years. 


Certainly a disastrous Ifct of Fepcs. 
John. A provtrbially unhappy mimo 
with royalty, insomuch that when John 
Stuart ascended the throne of Scotland 


he ehauged his name to Itobcrt; but 
misfortuno never deserted him, and 
after an evil reign he died overwhelmed 
with calamities and iuflnuity. John 
Baliol was the mere tool of Edward 1.; 
John of Enjriond, a most disastrous 
reieu. John J. of Frm/ee reigned only a 
few days; John II., having lost the 
battle of iE’oitiers, died in captivity in 
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John-a-Nokes 


Loudon; to France liis rei^ was a 
tissue of evils. John of Bohemia was 
slain at Crossy. John /. of Aragon wlU 
at ceaseless war witli his subjects, by 
whom he was execrated; John II. was 
at ceaseless war with his son, Don Carlos. 
John 1. of (’onstanUnoph was poisoned 
by Basil, his eunuch; John IV. had his 
eyes put out; Joliu V. was emperor in 
name only, and was most unhappy; 
John VI., harassed with troubles, ab> 
dicated, and died in a monastery. 

V John 7. of Hti’edrn was "uuhaj)py 
ill his oxjHHlitious, and died child¬ 
less; John If. had his wife driven out 
of the kingdom by his angry subjects. 
Jeon iioiJi I'vnr or liui'gundy engaged 
in tlie must honible massacres and was 
miu'durud. John of Smbm, called the 
I'lti'fividv, because ho murdered his 
fiithi.T Albert, after which ho was a 
fugitive tuid a vugaboud on the face of 
the earth, etc., etc. 

N.B. John of PortugJtl was a signal 
oxccptioii. 

fi nil /1 ^ of Ttni>sinf surnained the 
"'IVrriblo ” (i.ViO-1584). He murdered 
wifh his tiwn hand his eldest son: 
Ivan V. (I(i(i0-161)G) was dumb and 
iioai'ly blind; Ivan VI. (17!17-176‘2'^ was 
dbthtrmrd, inii>risoncd, and put to death. 
J^Siy .Tank.) 

/ling John and the Abbot of Ctintii'- 
bnii/. Jjolni, being jealous of the state 
kept by the abbot, declared he should 
be ]mt to death miless he answered three 
questions. The first question was, how 
much t)ie king w'as worth; the second, 
how long it would take to ride round 
the world ; and the third, what the king 
was tliiukiug of, Tlie king gave the 
abbot three weeks’ grace for his answers. 
A shepherd uiidiTtook to answer the 
three questions, 8i3 with crorier, mitre, 
loclu't, and cope, lie presented himself 
hffovo tlio king. “ What am I worth J ” 
iiskod John. “Well,” was the reply, 
*• the Stiviour wo.** sold for*thu'ty pence, 
nud your majesty is a pcuuy worse than 
He.” The king laughed, and demanded 
what hi had tosay to the next question, 
nud the man rephed, ^ If you rise with 
the sun and ride with tlie sun, you will 

8 et round the world in a dnjy.” Again 
10 king was satisfied, and demanded 
that the respoudont should tell him his 
thoughts. “Yon think I am the abbot 
of Canterbury, but I am only a poor 
shepherd who am come to ask your 
majesty's pardon for him and me.” 
The king was so pleased with the ipst, 
that he would have made the shepherd 
abbot of Cunterbtflry; but the man 


pleaded that he could neither write nor 
read, whereupon the king dismissed him, 
and gave him a pension of four nobles 
a week, (fferry .• Itditpiee, series 2, hk. 
iii. 6.) 

Meea-John or Masa-John. A priest. 

J^reater Joh ». The supposed Christia n 
king and priest of a mediieval kiugdom 
in tlie interior of Asia. Tliis Prester 
John was the Khan Uug who w’as de¬ 
feated and slain by Genghis Khau in 
1202, said to have been converted by 
the Ncstoriau Cjiristians. He figures iu 
Ariosto, and has furnished materials for 
a host of metliteval legends. a 

“ l wjU fefcli yon n 1 'hiI li-j'i'’lccr ntiw fmin the 
fariUcKt iiicli of At>ia, hring you the lens'ta "f 
I'resler Jubii'a font: loteU juu a hair off the 
b'reaii'hiiiu'B hoard ... .” 

Shakeapeare: Mtteh AJo about yuUiimj. ii. 1. 

The J/itve Johns—an alehouse picture 
in Little Park Street, Westminster, and 
in White Lion Street, Pentonville—is 
John Wilkes between the Tlev. John 
Home Tooke and Sir John Glynn (ser- 
jeant-at-law). {Jlottai: History of 
Signboards). 

St. John the Erangelut is represented 
writing bis go.spel; or boaring^i chalice, 
from which a scriieut issues, in allusion 
to his driving the poison from a cup 
presented to him to drink. He is some¬ 
times rcpieseuted iu a cauldron of boil¬ 
ing oil, ill allasiou to jhe tradition pf 
his being plunged into such a cauliircm 
bi'fore his bauisliment to the i>le of 
Patmos. 

St. John. The ullial war-cry'of the 
English of the North in their encounter^ 
with the Scotch. The person referred 
to is St. John of Beverley, in Yorksliire, 
who died 721. 

Jolm-a-Dreams. A stiqnd. riivumy 
fellow, always iu a brown study aud half 

>' T.'i; L 

.A Uiifi :iml iniuldy-iveri li‘il rasu-:!!, isv-iV, 

Jjike Joliii-atlrrains, iiiiercKD.-iiU vf my aius*. » 

And (AD say notliiuir.'' 

• ahnktfpeart; Uiimie',!: ?. 

Jolm«a>Droy]ia«. A foolish cha¬ 
racter in WhetstoiieV Bromoa and 
Cassamlra (1578). Being seized by in- 
fonners, ho stands dai^l, and suffR^ 
himself to be quietly cheated out of his 
money. 

John*a-Koke8 [or Noakes (I syl.)]. 
A simpleton. 

“ John-a-Niik«*n 3iti8 dri ving a cart ifward Troy* 
dun, and Iiy rlu* way fell aeleepe tberein. Memo 
time a goml follow cams byand al-oteaway bU two 
hofse'i. [John] nwakciiinu and missins them, 
mid, * Sitner 1 am John'>a-Nobe8 or I am not Jolin- 
a-Kokea. If 1 am John-a-Nokea, tben I bareJoai 
twcvhorsce: and if 1 am nut JolmHi-Nokeii, men 
I have found a cart.*"—W'tte, FiU, and 
Fancita Cisit). 
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J<dia Andersoiu my Jo. This sons, 
like Green Sleeves and Pudding Pies,^’ 
‘‘Moggy Lauder” and some others, 
were invectives against the Catholic 
clergy about the time of the Beforma- 
tion. _ The first veise refers to their 
luxurious habits;— 

“ John AnilorflCMi, niy Jn, aim in m to ((»*' I'yc*. 
And 7^ wll (fct a Kheip's Jtieid wui?l liakt'u ui a 

p>'«; 

Wvol Iwkan in a pye, and the Imgffis in a ivit. 
Julm AnderBon, iny Jo, cum in, and ze's get 
that.” 

Another verso refers to tlie seven saora- 
ments or “Seven bairns of Mother 
Church.^’ 

Jolm Andley. I» John Amltey 
there? Get done as soon os possible, 
for there are iiersons sutfioieut for 
another audience. John Audloy was a 
noted showman and actor; w'lion his 
platform was full, he taught the ticket 
collector to poke his head behind the 
green curtain, and cry out: “Is John 
Audley there?” This was a signal to 
the actors^ draw their piece to a close, 
and clear the house as quickly os pos¬ 
sible. Audley taught this trick to 
BichaxdSbii. 

John BnlL Tlie national nickname 
for an Englishman, represented os a 
bluff, kiudhearted, bull-headed farmer. 
The character is from a satire by Dr. 
Arbuthuut. Iif this satire the French¬ 
man is termed Leu'ist Saboon, the Dutch¬ 
man Nicholas Froy, etc. 

John Bull. A cqmedy bjr George C'ol- 
man. Job Thornberry is the chief 
character. 

John Chinaman. Either a Chinese 
or the Chinese as a people. 

Jol)n Company. Colonel ITarold 
Malet, in Notes and Queries, August 6tli, 
* 1892, p. 116, says that “John” is a 
perversion of “ Hou.,” and Joliu Com- 
^nany is the Hon. Company. No doubt 
Hon., like Hans, mi^be (squal to John, 
but probably John Company'is allied to 
the familiar J^phn Bidl. The Con-pany 
was abolished in 18d7, in coiisequence of 
t^ Kidian Mutiny. 

“In old times ' Jbho Company ’ employed four 
thoumnd men In its warebouscB. '—Old and Jfm 
London, ii. 1S$. 

John Doe. At one time used in law 
pleadings for an hypothetical plaintiff; 
the Buppasititious defendant being' 'Rich¬ 
ard Roe.” These fictions are not now 
nsod. 

John Dory is technically called Zeus 
f^sr, common in tho Mediterranean Sea 
and round the south-western coasts of 


England. A corruption of jauueadot ee— 
the adorable or sacrod yellow fish. 

® The only interest uf this creature in a 
work like tho Jhetiiinifrij of Phrase 
ami Fable is the tradition that it was 
tho fish from W'hich St. Potor took tho 
state!*. Hence it is called in French te 
poisson de Ht. Pierre, and in (jascon, tho 
goldou or sacrod cock, ineaniiig St. INder's 
cock. Liko tho haddock, it has a remark- 
able oval block spot on eae.h side, s.nd tu 
bo the finger-marks of St. IVter, when lie 
held the fish to extract the coin. A.s 
neither tho haddock nor dory can live 
in fresh water, of com-se this tradition is 
only an idle tale. 

John Dory. A piratical French cap¬ 
tain, conquoi'cd by Nicholl, a (Virni.sh- 
inan. 

‘‘.Joluj Bury IkuikIi! him an amhliiif; iiiiir, 

To l*ari8 for to 

Cv)bvH: Juunny to Fronct' p l:i). 

John Long. To vaitfor John l.uai/, 
the carrier. To wait a’ long tiino; to 
wait for John, who keeiw us a longtime. 

John Roherts (.1). An cnniTnoim 
tankard holding enough drink for aitv 
ordinary diiuker to lost through Saturday 
and Sunday. This measure was ii'tro- 
duced into Wales in 1886 to coin]ieiis.iti'. 
topers for the Sunday elo.sing, and de¬ 
rived its namu from John Roberts, M.P.) 
author of the Sunday (Jlosing Act. 
{‘Stnudfird, March Ilth,'l.SS(>.) 

John Thomas. A generic uaino for 
a flunkey; or footman with large calve.s 
and bushy whiskers, 

John Drum's Entertainment. 

Hauling a miin by his cars and thrusting 
him out by tho shoulders. The allusion 
is to “drumming” a man out of tin; 
army. ITicre is' a comedy so called, 
published 1601. 

■‘When your lonUliip sees the hottiun uf Ihk 
sHcoesB in't. .. if yon mvchini imt .lohu Pniin -i 
cntcsrtainnient, yitiir iiicWumK rannor In- iv- 
moved.”—SAttA'flipmre; AU’h IKrW that FndH Wifi, 
hi.«. 

John In the Wad. A Will-o' - Wi.sp. 
A wad is a wisp, and Jdhn or .hick is a 
name for any imerior person unknown. 
(tSee Jack.) 

John of Bruges (1 syl.). .Tohn van 
Eyck, the Flemish painter (1.‘I70-H11). 

John o' Groat, with his two lirothcr«i 
Malcolm and Gavin, cftine from Hol¬ 
land in the reign of James IV. of Scot¬ 
land, and purenased the land.s of Warse 
and Dungisba^. In proccRs of tune 
th«r families mereused, and there came 
to be eight families of the same name. 
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They lived togetlier imicablv, and met 
once a year in the original house ; but 
on Olio occasion a (jiiestion of precedency 
arose, whe was to go out first, and who 
was to take the head of the table, John 
o' Ciroat promised them the next time 
they came he would contrive to satisfy 
them all. AccordiuKly he built ^ eight- 
sided room, with a door and vriudow in 
each side, end placed a r^und oak table 
in the room. This building went ever 
after with the name of John o’ Groat’s 
Ilouse. The site of tins house is the 
Bernbium of Ptolemy, in the vicinity of 
Duncausby Hoad. 

“ llf'iir, binil KV-iikPs anil lirithprKi'ots, 
rrnc Matilciikirk to Jolinny (Troat's , . . 

A <-hielir« RinauK yon takiii' notoa, 

And, faltii, lip'll prerit ii." 

Burns: Coptmn Grose. 

John of Hexliam. An Englisli his¬ 
torical writer, twelfth century. 

John of Leyden (the prophet), be¬ 
ing about to marrv Bertha, met with 
throe Anabaptists wlio observed a strong 
likonoKS in liim to a picture of David in 
Muiif-tcr cathedral. They entered into 
coiiversatioii with him, and finding hun 
apt for their piiqiose, induced him to 
join tlioir roliellioii. The rebels took 
the city of Munster, and John was 
jrnivned “ruler of Westphalia,” His 
mother met him in the street, and John 
disclaimed all knowledge of her; but 
subspipiontly visited her in prison, and 
obtained her forgiveness. When the 
emperor arrived with his army, John’s 
Analiaptist friends desoi-ted him, and 
“ the prophet,” setting fire to the ban¬ 
quet-room of his palace, perished with 
his mother in the flames. {Meyerbeer: 
J.e I'rophete \an opera]). 

V Ills real name was John Bockhold. 

John the Almoner. Chrysostom 
was so called, because ho bestowed so 
largo a ])ortion of his revenues on hos¬ 
pitals and other charities. ,(;H7-407.) 

John the Baptiat. Patron saint of 
misHiouaricB. He was sent “ to prepare 
the way of the Loi^.”, 

In Christian art ho is represented in a 
coat of sheepskins, in allusion to his life 
in the desert; either holding a rude 
w'oodon cross, with a pennon bearing 
the wonls, Keee Aynm Dei, or with 
a book on which a lamb is seattyl; or 
holding in bia right hand a lamb sur¬ 
rounded by a ham, ind bearing a cross 
ou the right foot. 

John Tamoon's Hnn, a heupec(ed 
husband; one ordered here, and ordeted 


there, and ordered everywhere. Tame- 
Bon—i.e. spiritless, the slave even of a 
Tame-son. 

“ 'The ilPil's in the wife: ’ said OuiUlle. ‘D’ye 
think T am to lie .lohn Tamaon'a man, nknl main- 
ter«*il liv a woman a' the days o'my life?"—.Sir 
IK, Acoft; OlA Mortahty^XiSiY. tcsxix. 

John with the London Sword. 

The Duke of Bedford, who acted as re¬ 
gent for Henry VI. in France, was to 
called by Earl iDouglas. 

Johnnies. British bourgeois. Byi-on, 
Felmiary 23rd, 1824, writes to Murray 
his publisher respecting an earthquake; 

" If yon bad Init neon the ICufiJIsh who 

Iwd iiet'er lii*en <iul of a cockney w’urkfmoii lieforo 
. . . [riiuninsBvray ... 

Johnny Crapand. A Frenchman, 
so called by the English sailors in the 
long Xapoicon contest. The ancient 
Flemings used to call the French “ Cra- 
paud FranchoR.” In allusion to the toads 
home originally in the arms of Fiance. 

Johnnsr Baw. A Verdant Green: a 
newly-enlisted soldier; an adult appren¬ 
tice in the sniii-trade. • 

“TliA imimUe inveii to Rbi]>-l>mliliiiL' liy the 
t'lintineiirai war, indiiceii cnu'loyerB to mke ver- 
8oii!> Hf!ap|)renti>'o- nho liml already their 

majoriiy.*Tliia rbiss of tnen-nTi|'reniuf‘B, KCtierallv 
frmii remote towiia. were railed ‘ Jriliniiy Haws’ 
hy tho fraicriiity."-C. Tftomsow; Autubmijrapbif, 
h. 73. 

Johnson {l>r. SamueT) lived in Fleet 
Street—first in Fetter JLane, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough St-iuarc, 
then in the. Inner Temple Lane for seven 
years, then in Johnson’s Court (No. 7) 
for ten years; and Ijfttly in Bolt Comt 
(No. 8). where he died eight years .after. 
The coffee-house he most frc/niented was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, and 
not that which has assumed the name 
of “ Dr. Johnson’s Coffeo-hoube.” Tito 
church he frequented was St. Clbment 
Danes in the Strand. 

Johastoiie. Tlic crest of this family 
Is a winyeti spur, or spur heticmf two^ 
wings, leatbeird, with the motto. “Amw- 
guam tmtjfard'tus.** When King Edward 
I. was meditating treachery in favour of 
Balliol, Johnstone sent to Bruce (then 
in England) a spur with a feathoii* ti&l 
to it. Bruce took the •hint and flm, 
and when ho became king conferred the 
crest ou the Johnstone family. 

johantonelB Tippet (St.), A halter. 
Join tbe Majority. ( St‘e Majobity. ) 

Joint. Tbe times ntr out n/ joint. 
The times are disquiet and unruly. If 
the body is out of joint it cannot move 
easily, and so b it w^ith Uie body cAr- 
porate. 
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Jolly. A sailor's nickuame for a 
marine, who, in lus opimon, bears the 
same relation to a “ regular ” as a jolly- 
boat or yawl does to a ship. (Dimish, 
joUe, a yawl.) 

Jolly Dog (.•!). oA bon vivaut. Hero 
“ jolly ” means jo ml. 

JoUy God (TViO* Bacchus. The 
Bible speaks of wine which “muketh 
glad the heart of man.” Hero “ jolly ” 
means jovial. 

Jolly Good Fellow ( A ). A very social 
and popular periKni. ^French, jio//.) 

“ All 'S»a jolly 'I'lii'i Ht Kiihcsns I'efore St. Paul 
came tlifraer."-'./oAH Tmitp: CimmevUnp (Mi/*), 
“Jor liP’s a jolI.v sotMl fellow (throe liineal. 

Aiiil a» say all of u«, 

With a liip, liip, liii>, h(Mir:i I " 

JoUy Green. Very simplo : cosily 
imposed nwn, from being without 
worldly wisdom. • 

Jolly Roger (.S'ct? Rooeti.) 

JoUyboat. A small boot usually 
hoisted at the stem of a shm. (Danish, 
jolle; D\i<xAi-f jol; Swedish, yttWi", a yawl. 

Jonab and tbe IVbale. Mr. 

Colberty Professor of Astronomy in 
Chicago, in a chapter on “ Star Group¬ 
ing.” tells us that the tvhdh^ referred to 
is the star-group “ Cetus,” and th.at 
Jonafi is the '‘Moon passing through it 
in three days ^d nights.” 

Jo'na^iu Drj''deu*s satire of Absalom 
and Aehitophel^ is meant for Sir William 
Jones, Attorney-t^neral, who conducted 
the prosecution of the Popish Plot (June 
‘2oth, 167-1); not the great Oriental 
scholar, who lived 1746-1794. The 
attorney-general was called in the satire 
Jonas by a palpable pun. 

“ Writ kiill-farod .lonas, who could atstiitei dmw 
To iilhni rciiclluiii and iiwkp lr(>a-.o]i luvf.” 
JJiyilen ; Absalom, anil ArliitopUrl, pure i. .^Jo. 

Jonathan. Brother Jonathan. In the 
revolutionary war, Washington, being 
•in great want of supplies*for the anny, 
and having unbounded confidence in 
his friend, Jonathan Trumbull, governor 
of CounecticuT, said, ” We must consult 
brother Jonathan.” Brother Jonathan 
consulteddOn all ocf'asions by the 
American liberator, and the phrase ho- 
enming popular was accepted as the na¬ 
tional name of the Americans os a |>eopIe. 

Jonftthan and David. In 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4 we read that Jonathan (the 
king’s son) “ stripped himself of his robe 
and gave it to David, with his sword, 
bow, and girdle.” This was a mark of 
h«nour, as princes and sovereigns now¬ 
adays strip themselves of a chain or 
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a ring, which they give to one they 
delight to honour. In 1.519 tlie Sultan 
^elim, desiroiis of showing honour to 
an imaum of Constaniiuoino, threw his 
royal robe over liim. 

Jonathan's. A noted coffee-house iu 
Change Alley, described in the Tutley as 
the general mart of stock-jobbers. 

” What is now called the Stock Ex¬ 
change was called Jonatluin’s. 

“ Yestenlaj- the hruki ra nml «>i Iin * . . chiuo i <« 
a n-HiiUiriiiii timt [riie nf>w lniil'Uiur} inslcnd of 
lieiiii; cnllcil ‘Tfow JonuthnaV,’ shoiiid he (iillcil 
‘The Siiiob ExcbHiiKe' .... The hrokoM ilieu 
collected slxeeni-e ench.aiul i'liripl«iieii the Immipo 
with jjunch."—KewaiaH'or iDiragravli (July li, 
177.1). 

Jonathan’s Arrows. They w-cre 
shot to give warning, and not to hurt. 
(1 Sam. XX. 36.) 

“If the hiMluinil noiild ivnrnie Ins wiTe, ic 
shimhl he in sueli n iiionil hs ft be <llil < hulo Imu- 
pelf; and his worilti, like JimaUiau'h niruvH, 
slioiilil he shut, nut to hurt, hiil oiilv to 
warninn.”-Xe Pauu/ The Ounse In tin Chunh- 
yard, efiap. xclx. 

Jonc (French). A wedding-ring; so 
called liccause those who wei-e mniTied 
by compulsion at Ste. Marine wore rings 
of jonc or straw. 

"C'l'Bt duns I'l-Kliw de Hte. Mailne *|i>e Ton 
lonrie eeu'C f|U« Ton condanine a r'i'I'uiimt \ii- 
rn-iiucrnont on lea uiarinit a\ee im ;uin';';< '!<* 
inille: et.'ilt-ee )‘(>iir niariiuer an man i(tu* l-i 
VLitii de eelic iin'il bpougult elan hieu ftni/ile 
- Vvkniip. 

Jones. I'tre sur h join's (to be on 
the straw)— i.e. in prison. 

“ Plaiiiez uii\ liiinueB mip pii'oii* 

Ifca I'itniir Joa hiRsiiiP st ties ilnrs 
Er iiURfli iresire sur lee ji-m /, 

KmmHiii hi-z eii euJIre ei pro-* huiir ” 
Viiluii; Jinyr-i rt Johrlni, lall.iiU 1 

Jordan Passed. Dcatli over. 
Jordan is the Styx of Ciiristian inylh- 
ology, because it wa.s the river wliich 
separated the ivilderur-ss [of this woihl] 
from the promised land. 

» If t still hold .loeel.v to Klin, 

Wh;i( hath Hunt InHt i 
Sorro-v vamivilshed, lationr «-ii(led, 

JoriL-in puH-ii-d." 

John Mason Seale, D.D. (filephtii tlw Suhiuh ) 

Jordelotf (3 rvL). Notice given to 
passengers when dirty water was thrown 
from chamber windows^nto tlm street. 
Either *‘Gare del'eaa,’’ ov Jonla* 
lo!** the mutula Ijeing usually callcil 
Uie “Jordan.” 

“At ten ii'elucit at niftht the whole oarno m 
flnnd out of a tmck window that looks into some 
street or lane, and the nwld calls‘Ganly loo" to 
thejmsueoKers."—Swoffetf .* Hmnphrfi/ f'l»i):rr. ' 

"The la»K liad made the (tardy h«* out of the 
wrong window."—5ir H'. Seott^' Hmit of Mid- 
Uithian. 

Jor'mungaa'dar or jitidgardsormcn 
(i.e. earth’s monster). The groat serpent, 
brMher of Hela and Fenrir (^.r.), 
and Bon of Loki, the spirit of evil. It 
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used to lie at the root of tho celestial 
ash till All-Fader cast it into the ocean; 
it then so larf^e that in time it eM»' 
compassed the whole world, and was for 
ever biting its own tail. 

Joa'apliat. An Indian prince con¬ 
verted by the hermit Bor'lwn, in the 
Greek religious pastoral entitled Jota- 
phat and ilarlaam, generally ascribed to 
St. John of Damascns (righth. oentury). 

JoBopb (A). One not to be seduced 
from his contincucy by the severest 
temptation. The reference is to Joseph 
in Potiphar’s house. <Gen. xxxix.) 

llEIXEIlOPnON.) 

A Joseph. A groat coat, so called 
tiftcr 'Joseph, who wore a garment or 
coat of many colours. 

“ At length,Mrs. HiihA hcriK'lf nimtc her 
iini-e ■ her vencrahle i»erfwii, endued with wh.it 
wnM then called a jnscpti, an amide garment, 
winch hml once been green, hut now, tiotwixt. 
Htalnsaiid jntcbes.bad liccome like the veature 
i>f tiu* imti'iarch wTioBe name It lK>re—a garment 
i'f di\ers cnlouie." ~Sif W, RcM,: The Plrute, 

chilli xi. 

Joseph (St.). Patron saint of car- 
punters, because he was of the same craft 
Tliis is Joseph, husband of Mary, end 
the reputed tathm' of Jesus. 

Tn Christian art Joseph is represented 
nn an aged man witli a middiug staff in 
his ban*!. 

Joaopta Andrewa. The hero of a 
novol written by Fielding hi lidu-iile 
Itiihiirdson’s Vatn’efa, whose brother 
.r>i..eph is supposed to be. 

Joaeph of A’'rfiii«the'a brought 
to Llstenisu the sanctgraal and alstt the 
<-peur tvith which Lougi'nus wounded 
the erucifictl Saviour. When SirBalin 
entered this chamber, which W'as in the 
Itnlaco of King Pellara, he found it 
“marvellously well dight and richly: 
the bed was aiTayed with cloth of gold, 
the richest that might be tliought, and 
thereby stood a table of cleau gold, with 
four pillars of silver, and u^^ii the table 
stood the Biiear strangely wrought.*' 
(The History of Prince Arthur, part i. 
chap, « 

Josephli Coat. (St^ wider 

JoM. 'rite house-god of the Chinese; 
every family has its joss. A temple is 
called a joBs-houae. 

JoBM. Vom itee i^rfivre, MoimcHr 
Jhsuc (You ane a jeweller, Mr. Josso). 
Nothing l:ke leatlier: great is Bianaof 
the Ephesians; youi^ limviee is not die- 
interceted. In Molifcre’s comedy of 
L* Amour MSdeein, a silversmith, by Ibe 
name of Jonse, being asked the bMt way 
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of curing a lady pining from love, 
recommends a handsome present of 
jewdlery. The father replies, “Ton 
adxisa me like a jeweller, Mr. Josse.” 

Jot. .“Jot” isa coutrac- 

tion of iota, called the Lacedemonian 
letter, aUd the smallest in the alpliabet; 
or the Hebrew yod. 

JO’tham, in Dtyden's satire of Ab¬ 
salom and Aehitophe!, means Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax. Jotham was the 
nsrsou who uttered the paralde of 27te 
Prees Choosing % King when the men 
of Shechem ' made Abimelech king. 
(Judges ix.) 

Jotunhetm (iwon. Vtm-hime). 
land. The home or region of the Scan¬ 
dinavian giants or joten. 

Jom' Uaftgre (French). A day of 
abstinence, when meat is forbidden to 
be eaten. (See Banian Days.*) 

Jonrdaln (Hondeur), in Moliere's 
comedy of sLe Bourgeois Get^tdhommr. 
He represents a bourgeois placed by 
wtailth in the ranks of gentlemen, anti 
making himself extremely rididilous by 
his endeavouT-s to acquire ihcdr ateom- 
plishments. 

Joarnal. (L:itin, diurman, .7. daily 
thing ; Welsh, dnrrnod; Italian, yierne'; 
Tronch. Journal, journal,^'onr, a day.) 

Applied to uewspaperss the word 
strictly moans a daily paper; but tho 
extension of the toiij to weekly papa's 
is sanctioned by custom. 

Journey. A Sahhath-daif's Journey. 
The distance between the farthest tents 
ill the wilderness and the tabernacle of 
Moses, a radius of about a mile; this 
would make the entire encampiU'Int to 
I cover a circumference of six miles. 

I JoQmey-wetgbt. The weight of 
certain parcels of gold in the mint. A 
Journey of gold is fifteen pounds Troy, 
which* is 'odiued into 701 sovereigns, or 
double that number of half-soverei^s. 
A journey of silver is sixtypounds Troy, 
which is coined into 3,960 shilliu(:a<. 
double that uiunber of lixpences, haff 
that number of florins, eto. So called 
because ^is weight of coin was at one 
time ^teemed a day's mintage. (French, 
Jmirtiee.) 

Jouvnnoe syl.). You hare been to 
the fountain of You have 

grown young again. This is a French 
phrase. Jouvence is a town, of France 
m the department of> 
and has a fountain oatted hsfmtUim de 
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Jourenee; bxit Jouvence means also 
ywUhy and ta fanlaim de Jouvenee may be 
rendered “tlie fountain of youth.” The 
play on the word gave rise to the tradition 
that whoever drank of this fountain 
would become youngeaguin. 

Jove (1 syL). Jupiteb.) 1110 
Titans made war a^ust Jove, and tried 
to dethrone him. 

“ Not atroniter were of old the nimit crew. 

Who H«HiKht to imll hiKh Jove from rejnil Btate." 

Thornton: Cattle of Indolencf, euiito 1. 

Milton, in Farndite ifini, makes Jove 
one of t^e fallen angels (i. 512). 

Jo’vii^ Merry and sociable, liko 
those bom under tho planet Jujnter, 
which astrologers considered the happiest 
of the natal stars. 

“Our joi ...I stur ve'srued «t his hlrlh.” 

Shnkefiteare: Cymbet^ht, v, 4. 

Joy. The serm joys of the Virtf in : 
(1) The annunciation; (2) the visitation; 
(3) the nativity ; (4) the adoration of the 
three kinp; (3) the presen^tion in the 
temple ; ^9) the discovery of her youthful 
Sou in the temple in the midst of the | 
doctors ;*(7) her assumption and corona¬ 
tion. {See SORBOW.) 

Joyense (2 syl.). Cliarlemagne’s 
sword, which bore the inscription I/eeew 
preecepto'ruin euatas Car'olua; the sword 
of Guillaume au Court-Nez; anyone’s 
sword. It was buried with Charle¬ 
magne. {See Swords.) 

Joyeuae (kur^e or Oarde-Joyeuae. 
The estate given bv King Arthur to 
Sir Launcelot of the Lake for defending 
tho Queen’s honour against Sir Mador. 

Jnaa Fernandes. A rocky island 
in the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of 
Chili.* Here Alexander Selkirk, a buc¬ 
caneer, resided in solitude for four years, 
and his history is commonly supposeil 
to be the basis of Defoe’s ItofnnsoH 
• Crusoe. • 

Sailors commonly believe that this 
island is the scene of Crusoe’s adventures: 
.but Defoe diltmctly indicates an Loiand 
on east coast of South America, some- 
IVhere near Di^Jib Guiana. 

Jntel [ft trumpet]. The sou of 
Lameeh and Adah. He is called the 
inventor of tho lyre and fiutc (Gen. iv. 
19-21). 

“ Then when be {Javan} hoard the t oicc of Jubal'o 
lyre. 

Instinctive genlas caught the ethereal Are.” 

Motitgomcry: The World Before the Flood, c. 1. 

Jn'MlM (Jewish). The year of Jubilee, 
Bvery fiftiedi year, when land uiat had 
passed out of the possession of tiiose to 


whom it originally belonj^d was restored 
to them; all who had been reduced to 
poverty, and were obliged to let them- 
selves out for hii’e, were released from 
bondage; and all debts were cancelled. 
The word is from joAtf (a ram’s horn), sfi 
called because it was proclaimed with 
trumpets of rams* horns. {See I.eviticu8 
XXV. 11-34, 39-M; and xxvii. 16-24.) 

Jubilee (in the Catholic Church). Every 
twenty-fifth year, for tho nuriKiso of 
grautmg indulgences. Doniraco YHl. 
instituted it in 1300, and ordei-ed it to be 
observed every hundred years. Clement 
VI. reduced the interval to fifty year.a. 
Urban IV. to thirty, and Sixtus tV. to 
twenty-five, 

Trotestaut Jubilee, celebrated in Ger- 
mtuiy in 1617, tho centenary of iho 
Beformation. 

Shakespeare Jubilee, held at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Se]»tember 6th, 1769. 

Jubiketo commemorate thecoumiouce- 
ment of the fiftieth year of tho reign of 
George III., October 25th, 1H09, 

JuUlee to celelwate the close of the 
Revolutionary War, August 1st., 1811. 

1887. Tho Jubilee, to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 


Jn’daiae (3 syl.). To oonveit or 
conform to the doctrines, rites, or man^ 
ners of tho Jews. A Judaismtf spn it i*. 
a desire to convert iitliers to tin* Jew i- h 
religion. 

Jn'daiam (3 wl.). The religion rif 
the Jews, or anytliing else which is spe¬ 
cial to that people. 


Jn’das, in the satire of Ahsulom and 
Aelntophel, by Dryden and Tate, was 
meant, for Mr. Furguesott, a Xoiicou- 
formist He was ejected in 1662 from 
his li'.mg of Godmerslmm, hi Kent, aiui 
afterwards distinguished himself hy 
his political intrigues. He joined the 
Duke of Mpninouth, whom he afier- 
words l)etrayed. 

Le point de Judas (Frenclj). The 
number thirteen. The Mossiah^Hutl His 
twelve disciples made thirteen. And ns 
Judas was tho first to die, he was the 
thirteenth. At the death of the Sjivinur. 
tho number being reduced to eleven, a 
tvrelfth (Matthias) was elected by lot 
to fill the place of the traitor. 


Judas Kiss {A). A deceitful act of 
courtesy. Judas betrayed his Master 
with a kiss. 


‘ ^ ^ ^ “So JadMklMCd li!» Master, 

And cried, *AH ball I’ whetins lie meant all 
harm," Shakespeare; 3 IJeti ry V/., v, 7. 
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JodM Slits or Judas Boles. The 

IKHip’huleH in a priBon>door, through 
which tha guard looks into the cell tS 
fine if ali is right; when not in use, the 
holes are 3ovored up. 

“It whb llioftiintclick made by llie co^erof tlie 

.IuiIrs* hh It falls Imck into tin* rlare over the 
slit where the eyes have Cfuttirg: 

i:i>ti»ian PoUtirnl Ptiatmt, Fohruai'y, KWS. ii. 524. 

Judas Tree. A translation of the 
I^tiu arbor Jvda, The name has given 
rise to a Greek tradition that it was njwn 
one of these trees that Judns Iscariot 
hanged himself. 

Judas-eoloured Hair. Fiery-red. 
Cain is represented with rod hair. 

“niB.tery hair is of the disseiiiMIni; colour. 
sonieiliTiiB Ivrowtier than Jiulas’s.”—.siintw/jearc; 
Js I’lid I/iKe It, ill, 4. 

Jude ('S'/.), in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented with a club or staff, and a car¬ 
penter’s square, in allusion to his trade. 

Judde. La petite Judte (French). 
The prefecture of police ; so called 
b<‘caiihe the bureau is m the Bue de Jeru¬ 
salem, and those taken there for oJl'enccs 
look on the iKilico os their betrayers. 

Judge’s Black Cap. The judge puts 
on his black cap (now a three-cornered 
piece of black silk) when ho condemns 
to (biuth, in sign of mourning. This 
sign is very ancient. “Haman hasted 
to bis house mourning, having his lieml 
covered” (Esther vi. 12). David wept 
” and had his head covered ” (2 Samuel 
XV. .30). Demosthenes went home with 
his head covered when insulted by the 
populace. Darius coveml his head on 
learning the death of his queen. Malcolm 
save to Macduff in his deep sorrow, 
“ vVhat, mau! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows” (JfaebetbAr. .3). And tho 
ancient English, says Fosbroke, ”drew 
their lioods forward over their heads at 
funerals.” 


Judges’ Rokes. In tho criminal 
courtsj where tlic judges represent the 
sovereign, they appear in full court 
dress, and wear a scarlet robe; but in 
Nisi Priqs Cnurj^ the judge sits merely 
to balance the law between civilians, 
and therefore appears in his judicial 
undress, or violet gown. 


Ju'dioa (Latin). The fifth Sunday 
after Lout ,* so called from the first wora 
of the service for the day, Judiea me, 
Dom’im (Judge me, O L^). (Psalm 
xliii.) 

Judlolum esruoia was stretching out 
the arms before a cross, till one of the 
party could hold out no longer, and lost 
Jiis cause. The bishop of Paris trad 


I 


1 


abbot of St. Denis appealed to this 
judgment in a dispute they had about 
the patronage of a monastery; each of 
the dilutants selected a mau to repre¬ 
sent his cause, and the man selected by 
the bishop gave in* so that the award 
was given in favour of the abbot. 

Judleluiu Del (Latin). The trial 
of guilt by direct appeal to God, i nder 
the notion that He would defend the 
light even hy miracle. There were nu¬ 
merous methods of appeal, as by single 
combat, ordeal by water or fire, eating 
a crust of bread, standing with mms ex¬ 
tended, consulting the Bible, et<f, etc. 


Ju'dlth. The Jewish heroine of 
Bethu'lia, who perilled her life in the 
tent of Holofemes, tho general of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, in order to save her native 
town. The bold adventurer cut off the 
head of the Assyrian, and her townsmen, 
rushing on the invaders, defeated them 
with great slaughter. (^The Book of 
Judith.) * 

Jug (.'/) or a Stone jug. *A prison. 
{See JooGis.) 

Juge de Falx (Frcuch). Atudgel. 


“Alliert Manikin, I'osdiiinn^ & mort le 7 floreal 
an. li. ayauidit •(uc les lacoMns ^tiiient ton des 
B(u'‘U'>rat8 f‘K itvB (’(Kii'ins. et mnnirant un sToa 
biitottqii'iliPnR't H la main: VoJIS tin ‘JuRt* de 
raiy' fiiii me eevvira a lenr iUBSPr la Vvirre dw 
vfjit P. Prudlwwiw : litct dta Inritvtdwi ©>»- 
d'tmn/ii, efv. « 


Jugged Bare. The hare being cut 
up is put into a jug or pipkin, and the 
pipkin is set in a pan of water. This 
6 «ta tnarie prevents tne contents of the 
pipkin from being burnt. 

Juggernaut or Juggernaut. A 

Hindu god. The word is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit jagatm&tha (lord of the 
world). The temple of this god is in .a 
town of the same name in Orissa. King 
Ayeeu Akbery sent a learned Brahman 
to look out a site for a temple. The 
Brahman wandered about for 111 . 1113 ' 
days, and then* saw a crow dive into the 
ivater, and having washed, made obeis- 
uxtee the element. Thl^was selected 
ds the site of the temple. While the 
temple was a-building the rajah hiftcl 
prophetic dream, telling »hun that the 
true form of Vishnu sliould be revealed 
to him in the morning. When the rajah 
went to see the temple he beheld a 
of wood in the water, and this log he 
accepted as the realisation of his dream, 
enshrined it in the temple, and called it 
Jagannkth. 


“ The lAol .TagMinat is in shft]ie like a swMnt, 
with seven lifMs 1 snd on escU cheek it natli 
the form of s wing, and the wings ouen, and Bhufi 
And tisp AS it is carried in a stately ctorlqU"- • 
prutmi ChuretiWa Collection, 
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The ear of Juffgo'mut. An enormous 
wooden miichine adomckl Avith all sorts 
of ficures, and mounted on sixteen 
wheeu. iHfty men drag it annually to 
the temple, and it is siud to contam a 
bride for the god. Formerly many wpe 
crushed to death by the car; some being 
pushed down by the enormous crowd; 
some throwing themselves under the 
wheels, as persons in England under a 
railway tram; some perhaps asdcTotees. 
By British police arrangements, such 
immolation is practicaUy abolished. 

.Tnggler means a player. (Latin, 
joeulatw.) These jugglers accorapaniod 
the minstrels and troubadonrs, to assist 
them, and added to their musical talents 
sleight-of-hand, antics, and feats of 
prowess, to amuse the company assem¬ 
bled. In time the music was dwppod os 
the least attractive, aud tricks became 
the staple of these wandering performers. 
(Latin, joeulUtor, jams, a joke or trick.) 

< Jaggs or Jongs. The ^amc given in 
Scotland'to a sort of pillorv', consisting 
of an iron ring or collar fastened by a 
shcfft chain to a wall, as tlie ‘‘juggs ’’of 
Duddiugstou, Edinburgh. (iSlr^ Joaaia.) 

Jn’llan, the Homan emperor, boasted 
that lie would rebuild Jemsalem, but 
was moiliilly wounded by uu arrow 
befom the fu^mliitiou was laid. Much 
has been made of this by early Cliristian 
writers, who dwell on the proliibitiou 
and curse pronounced a^nst those who 
should attempt tl rebuild the city, and 
the fate of Julian is pointed out as on 
example of Divine wrath against the 
impious disregarder of the threat. 

“ Well uleasud they look tor Siou's coniJtifr state, 
>'or think of .Inlmn’s Txiaat and Julian's fate.” 

^ Orubhe; Jioromik. 

St. Julian. Patron saint of travellers 
and of hospitality. Bepreseuted as ac¬ 
companied by a stag in allusion to his 
early career as a hunter; and either re¬ 
ceiving the poor and or ferrying 

travellers aci-oss a river, * 


” An housohaliWre, and tlinr a pret, was lic'< 
sei'ut .lulian trewaH in Ins coiinlre, 

Ilu hrcetl, hi8 aie, was alway itfUT onn [ouc 
^ • ratternl , 

A tieitre env) aud man was iiowiiere noon.” 
Ckaueer; The Fretukelfpit, introduc^ii'u to 
Canterburii Tate.». 


Sf. Julian u-ns hi deemfi. A great 
epicure. St. Julian was the epicurean 
01 saints. {See above.) • 


JulUn Bpocb or Iba. That of the 
reformed citiendar' by Julius Ctesor, 
which began forty-six years t»fore 
Christi 

Jtd|«a Period Ls produced by mul- 
tiplying together the lunar csycle, the 


Jumper 


solar cycle, and the Homan indiction. 
The first year of the Christian era oor- 
fesiiondea to the year4713of the Julian, 
and therefore to reduce our b.c. dates to 
the Julian, we must subtract them from 
4713, but our x.T>. dates we must add to 
that number. So named from Julius 
Scaliger, the deviser of it. 


JuUan veriod. Multiply 28 hy w and iiy l.‘,, 
which will give 7,080, Urn time when the solai-nnd 
lunar periods agree. 


JttliAlt Yoor. The year regulated 
by Julius Cmsar, which continued to be 
observed till it was corrected by Poik.- 
Gregory XIII. in 1682. 


Jnllonne Soap. Clciir meat soup, 
containing chopped vegetables, especial I v 
caiTots; so called after JuUen, a rrencfi 
cook, of Boston. 

JoUet. Daughter of Lady Capulet, 
and “sweet sweeting’’ of Romeo, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Jtouico uiul 
Juliet. She has become a household 
word for a lady-love. 


Ja'Uam Si'duo. The comet which 
appeared at the death of Julius Ciesru’, 
and which in court flattery was called 
the apothco'sis of the murdered man. 

July'. The seventh month, named 
by Mark Antoiiv, in honour of Julius 
Ca'sav, who w'as horn in it. 

Ja'nuila. The supreme idol of llte 
ancient Pinus and Lapps. 'Ihe word is 
sometimes used by the Scandinavian 
poets for the Almighty. 

" On 8 lonely cliff 

An am-ient slirine he found, of Jiinmia (lie nent. 
For many a jear gone by cloned uit huU dPriiiliiic, ' 
FtritMufSaga: The Hecowulialion 

Jump. Tojnmportofltorimitcwith 
like a graft; as, both our invenliout, mtrt 
and jutup in one. Hence the advoib 
exactly, precisely. 

“iiood advice in easily follimod wlioii ir. jiiiui '< 
with our own , , hirllnHt.ious.''--Xo)'Ah«rl; Uif 
WM'^ Scan, chap. x. p. 30. 

V The Scotch use jimps as, “ When 
she bod been mamod jimp four months." 
{The Antviuary.) ^ 

Jump at atk Offer {To). Vo accept 
eagerly. 

Jump Over the Broomstiok (7'o). 
To marry in on informal way. A 
“brom” is the bit of a bridle; to 
“ jump the brom ’’ is to skip over tho 
marriage restraint, andi “broomstick’’ 
is a mere tsdrmption. 

”A Rottiixb w'edding is surely l.eiter than 
juuiping u\er a brooiusticlc.'’—0, A. Mta. 


Jumper. The lon^t jumper on 
record was Fbayllos, who is accredited 
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with iumpitig 55 feot. Half that length 
would be an onomoufl jump. ^ 

A counter lumper. A draper’s appren¬ 
tice or employe, who is accustomed to 
jump oyer the 8h<m counter to save the 
trouble and time of going round. 

JuBe(lsyl.). The sixth month, Ovid 
says, a jm^mm nomine 

(A/j/i, V. 78.) 

June Bfarrlasea Lnokjr. “Good 
to tlio man nud happy to tlie maid.” 
'riiis is an old Roman suporstitioii. The 
festival of Juno monSta was held on the 
calends of June, and Juno was the great 
guardian of the female sex from birth 
to death. 

Jtt'nlor Op’timo. A Cambridge 
CTiivcrsity (enn, meaning a third-class 
“ lionour’’ man—i.r. in the mathemati- 
c-nl “ honour” examination. 

Ju nior Soph. A man of the second 
year’s standing is so called in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. {See Soph.) 

Ju'nlna. Letters of Jun ius. In 1871 
\fm piiblished a book entitled The HumL 
irrituiff of JunimPi'ofessionalljf Imesti- 
(fnfeii bp Mr. (Carles Ch^fwt, expert. 
'J'he object of this book is to prove that 
Sir Philip Francis was the author of 
Wiese letters. On the 22nd May, 1871, 
iippeurod an article in the Tinus to show 
that the case is “not proven” by Mr. 
Chabot. Mr. Pitt told Lord Aljcrdeen 
that ho knew who wrote the Junius 
Letters, and that it w&s not Francis. 
Lady Grenville sent a letter to the 
editor of Ihnrics of a Lady of Quality to 
the same elfecf. 

Junk, Latin, juncm, from Junyo, to 
jiiin ; us^d for binding, making baskets, 
mats. Theyjo/tJM# mamtlnms is useful in 
binding together tho loose sands of the. 
sca-shoiv!, and obstructing the incur¬ 
sions of the sea. The junem emglomcr- 
atiiH is used in Holland for ’ giving 
stability to river-banks and canals. (See 

Rush.) 

' # 

Junk. Salt meat supplied to veasots 
for long voyages; so caued because it is 
hard and tough os old rope-ends so called. 
Ropes are called innks because they were 
ouce made of bnirushes. Junk is often 
called salt horse. {See Hahness Cask.) 

Jun'ket. Carded cream with spice, 
etc.; any dainty. The word is tho 
Italian ytmeata (curd or cream-cheese), 
so called because carried on junk or bul¬ 
rushes {yiunco). 

“ Ytm know there wants no Junkets at the toast.'* 
(ihokevpfare; Tcaeiny of rSe lii. s. . 


Jnnner. A giant in Scandinavian 
mythology, said in the Eddato represent 
the “ eternal principle.” Its skull forms 
tho heavens; its eyes the sun and moon; 
its shoulders the mountains; its bones 
the rocks, etc.; hence the poets coll 
heaven “Jonner’s dcull;” the sun, 

“ Jtmner’s right eye;” the moon, “ Jun- 
ner’s left eye;” the rivers, “the ichor 
of old Jnnner.” {See Giahtb.) 

Ju’no. The “venerable ox-eyed” 
wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven. 
(Soman mythol^y.) 

V The famoits marble statuB of the 
(?ainpana Juno is in the Vatican. 

June'nian Bird, The peacock, dedi¬ 
cated to the goddess-queen. 

Jui^. Afaction consisting of Bussell, 
Lorr1-]^^p(>r Somers, Charles Montague, 

51 lid several other men of mark, who 
ruled the Whigs in the rei^ of Wil¬ 
liam HI. for nearly twenty years, and 
exercised a very great influence over the 
nation. Tho w'ord is a corruption of 
the Spanish junta (an admimstrative 
assembly), but is in English as term of 
censure, 

Ju'piter is the Latin form of Zevt 
wariia. Vei-ospi’s statue of Jui>itcr is iu 
the Vatican; but one of the seven won¬ 
ders of the world was* tho statue of 
OIjrmpian Jove, by Phidias, destroyed 
by fire in Coustuntmoplo a.I). 475. 

This suttne was ncartv sixty toet- 

liiKli, tiunijih seated on a mronc. The Btante wus 
made of ivory ; the throne of vedar-vrood,.adorned 
with ivory, olKiny, uold.nnd precious stones. The 
tfoil holds in his riKht hand s o'oidcn statneot 
Virtoi'i.aod his left band rested onslonit eeeptro 
snrinniintod with an eagle. The robe of the god 
wasiif trold.and so was the footstool siipiKirted 
by golden Hons. Thu wonderful work of art was 
remoied to Consiantluuple hy Theodosius^. 

Jupiter. With the ancient alchemists 
dcsij^nted tin. 

Jupiter Soapln. A nickname of 
Napoleon Boimparte, given him by the 
Abbe de Pmilt. Scapin is a valet fajDaous 
for his knavish tricks, in MoliSre’s comedy 
of Les Fourberies de SeapiU. 

Jupiter’s Beard. House-leek. '■Sun- 
posed to be a charm agahist evil spirim 
uud lightning. Hence grown at one 
time very generally on the thatch of 
houses. 

“Et lintm unuKine supra dommn suum Jovis 
lmrliaiii.''-'€’AaWc»h(dN«'s Miet. 

JuriUMio Bpoka. Limestone rocks; 
so called from the Jura; the Jtarassie 
period is the geological period when 
these rocks were formed. Our ooliUc 
series pretty nearly corresponds with 
the Jui-assic. 
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Jarlapradeaoa. The Father of June- 
prttdetwe. GlanvUle, who wrote Trae-^ 
de Legibue et CotmutuAinibua 
Attgliee in 1181 (^ed 1190). 

Jury Leg (A), cA. wooden leg, or 
leg for the uonoe. {See Jubt Mast.) 

'* T took tlte leg off with mr Raw ... seared the 
etumiv. . . and made a Jury leg that lie shaniMes 
ahoiit with as well as ever he aid."—J$iV II'. Sc^oU: 
The Pirate, Chap, xxxiv. 

Jury Mast. A corruption oi jmt'y 
maet—t.e?. a mast for the day, a tem¬ 
porary mast, being a iroar nsetl for the 
nonce when the mast nas been carried 
away, ^^nch, jouTj a day.) 

Jua Civile. Civil law. 

Jus IHTl'aiuin. Divine law. 

Jus Gett'tlnm (Latin). luteniatiouol 
law. o 

Jus Mari'ti (Latin). Tlie right of 
the husband to the wife’s property. 

Jus de BAglisse (liquorice). French 
slang for aiuegro. ^ 

Jus et Norma Loquendl. Theri^ht 
method ef speaking and pronouncing 
established by the custom of each par¬ 
ticular nation. The whole phrase is 
“ CuttsuetadOf jus et norma loquendi." 

• {Horace.) 

Just {The), c 

Aristi'des, the Athenian (died b.o. 
468). 

Baliaram, ekyltiAShuh Endeh (the Just 
King), fifth ox the Sassan'ida; {q.v.) 
(276-296). 

Casimir II., King of Poland (1117, 
1177-1194). 

Ferdinand I., King of Aragon (1373, 
1412-W16). 

Haroun al Baschid {The Just). The 

* roost renowned of the Abbasside califs, 
and the hero of several of tlie Arabian 

m Mffhts stories (705, 786-808). 

James II., King of Aragdn (1261-1327). 
Khosru or Chosroes, callM by the 
Arabs Molk cAx/idel (the Just King). 

Moran the Just, coundllor of Fere- 
t^chf King of Iremd. 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1320,1357,1367). 

Juste miien (French). The golden 
mean. 

Justices In Myre (pron. ire). A 
contraction and corruption of Itin'ere— 
i,e. on circuit, 

Justluf ef Wstaott and Barbeur. 

A^escription of a Indicrone tilt between 
Watson and Barbour, in Scotch verse, by 
Sir David Lindsay. 


Justltt'lan. The English Justinian. 
Edward I. (1239, 1272-1307). 

Jn'venal (liotin, from jtirenis). A 
youth; common in Shakespoaro, thus— 

"ThK jiiveiial, the iivluce rear iniuiU>r, wIkiba 
cbin is nut yet fledged.”—3 Henry tV., I. s. 

Juvenal. 

The English Juvenal. John Oldham 
(1663-1683). 

The Jurenal of Painters. William 
Hogarth (1697-1764). 

Juveniles (3 syl.), in thentrioal par¬ 
lance, means those actors who play 
young men’s parts, whether in tragedy, 
melodrama, or light comedy. Thus'a 
manager scoring u play w'ould write 
against Hamlet, not tlie name of tho 
actor, but “the leading Juvenile.’’ 


K 

K. To he branded with a K {kalumuia). 
So, according to the Lex Meiiunin, false 
accusers were branded iii the forehead. 

K. '2'he three bad K^s. The Greeks 
so called the Ka'rians, Kre'tans, and 
Kilik'ians. 'fhe Homans retained the 
same expression, though they smlt the 
three nations with C instead of K. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

K.G. Kuight of the Garter, 

IKK. is the German Kaist'rUcJm 
KunigUche. The F4iiperor of Austi'in 
is styled K.K. Majestnt (His Imperial 
Hoyal Majesty^. 

K.O.B. {t.e. tho King’s Own Bor¬ 
derers). The 25th Foot, so called in 
1805. 

Ka Me, Ka Tbee. One good turn 
deserves twother; do me a service, anrl 
I will give you a helping hand when you 
require one. (Latin, Frtcanteinfriea, or 
Mttli innttio sealant^ 

“K» mu*. k» iVw, Ih a pri^.prli nil over the 
World.’’—.V/r IT./Sputt; KmiMotih, ••linp. v. 

Ka'aba (Arabic, ka'bah, a square 
house). A shrine of Mecca, said to hare 
been built by Abraham on the spot where 
Adam first worshipped after his expul¬ 
sion from Paradise. In the uorfh-east 
corner is a stone seven inches long, said 
to be a ruby sent down tirom lieavcn. It 
is now blach, from being kissed so often 
by sinful roan. {See Apaic’s Peak.) 

Kbb'tboaok'ka {EbHh - American 
Indian). Son of Mudjekee’wis, and tbe 
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Ka4>^s 

Indian Boreas, who dwelt in Wabaaso 
(theNortl^. Ho painietlie automn leaves 
scarlet and yellow, sends the snow, binds 
tlie rivers in ice, and drives away the 
sim-gull, comiomut, and heron, [fiee 
Sni?ro'BDi8.) 

KadrlA. Mohammetlan dervishes who 
lacerate themselves with scourges. 

XaHlr (Arabic, Kafir, an infidel). 

A name given to the Hottentots, who 
iTjcct the Moslem faith. Kafirintan, in 
Central Asia, means “ the country of the 
infidels.” 

"Tliraffliiity Ilf tlic* Kaflr trOicH . . . inchKliUK 
t lip Kafirs ]>rii(ipr anil tlie i'<icii>|p of roiii;<>, Is Imsc< 1 
niiiiii tli(> various idioms sitOKon liy tliciii, tliedi- 
roi-i i(‘|irpM>niativps of a common, Imi now ex* 

11 Oft, niotbpr tongue. ThisaKgroi^te of languaitPs ' 
iH iiiiw I'oiivenipiitly known as ... . the Bantu 
llnvuiftic systPiii."— AT. Johuftan,: Africa, p. «7. 

Kal'Omnn {the miffhty Omttrs), sur> 
named Ghil-shah (earth’s ^ng). Sou of 
Hn'liived, founder of the ciW Balk, and 
first of the Kai-Oraura or Paishdad'ian 
dynasty of Persia (n.o. 940-920). {See 
I’aisbadian.) 

Kal-aalaas. The sixth Persian 
dynasty. The semi-historic perioil (b.C. 
tioO-.'Wl). So oaBed because they took 
for their affix the tcmi kai (mighty), 
called by the Greeks Ku (Kuros), and 
by the liomans Cy (Cyrus). 

Kall'yal (2 syl.). Tlie heroine of 
Southey’s (\irse of Kehama. 

Kain Hons. Hens that a teuant 

I iays to his landlord, an a sort of rent in 
cind (ill-fed lions). {Ony Manneriny, v.) 

Kaiser. The Gorman Gin}>eror. 
Ho rafeivfts the title from Dalmatia, 
Crnutiu, and the line of the Danube, 
wliich, by the nnungement of Diocletian, 
was governed by a prince entitled Cicsar 
of the Holy Homan Empire, a.s successor 
of the cniiwror of the old Roman empire. 

It w.is Albert H., Duke of Austria, who 
added the Holy Homan Empire to the 
imperial throne in 1438; and William I., 
king of Prussia, on being crowned Ger¬ 
man emperor insl871, to^ the title. 

Kajak. An Esmiimaux boat, used by 
the men only. Eighteen feet long, 
eighteen inches broad in the middle, the 
cuds tapering, and one foot deep. 

Kftled is Onlnare (2 syl.) in tlie dis¬ 
guise of a pogt in the service of Lura. 
After Lara was ^ot, she haunted thes^t 
of his death os a eraxy woman, and died 
of a broken heart. : Zara.) 

Katoda {SclaimU mytkoloay). The 
god of peace, somewhat sim^ to the 
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Latin Janus. His feast was celebrated 
on the 24th of December. 

Kali. A Hindu goddess after whom 
Calcutta receives its name, Kali-Kutta 
{KaWs viUaye). • 

Kall]m'|;a. The last of the four 
Hindu pemids coutained in the great 
Yuga, equal to the Iron Age of classic 
mvuiology. It consisted of 432,090 
solar-sidereal years, and began 3,102 
years before the (^iristian era. The 
bull, representing truth and right, bus 
but one foot in this period, berause all 
the world delights in wicke^eiA. (See 
Kbita.) 

Kalmar'. The Union of Kalmar. A 
treaty made on July 12th, 1397, to settle 
the succession of Norway, Sw^eu, and 
Denmark on Queen Margaret and her 
heirs for ever. This treaty lasted only 
till the death of Margaret. 

Kalmuoka— Khalnmku (apos¬ 
tates) from Buddliism. A race of west¬ 
ern Mongnls, extending from western 
China to the valley of the Volga river. 

Kalpa. A day and night of $rahm^, 
a period of 4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal 
years. Some any there are an infinity 
of Kal}ms, others limit the number to 
thirty. A Great Kalpa is a life of 
Bralimil; the whole dusation of time 
from the creation to the destruction of 
the world. 

Kulpa-Tarou. ^ IB tree in Indian 
mythology from which mightbc gathered 
whatever a person desired. This tree is 
“ the tree of the imagination.” 

Kalyb. The ” Lady of the Woods,” 
who stole St. George from his lyirse, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed her in a rock, where she was 
tom to pieces by spirits. {Seven Cham- 
pium of ChrinlUnlom, part i.) 

Kam. drooked. (Erse kaom, sqiiint- 
eyed.) Clean Kam, pervejfted into Atw 
Kam, means wholly awry, clean fron^the 
purpose. * ^ » 

‘ TIil^ is cloin ksni—nierclj svvry." 

Shakfitpfare; iil. 1. 

The Hindu god of love. His 
wife is Rati (rofui)fuoH8nm), and he is 
represented iM tiding on a sparrow, 
holding in his band a bow of flowers and 
five arrows {i.e. the five senses). 

Ks'mI. The celestial gods of the 
first mythical dynasty of Japan, tb^ 
demi-goda of the second dynasty, the 
spiritual princes, anyone saintea or 
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deified; and n<nr about e({nal to our 
lord, a title of rmpect paid to princes, 
nobles, ministen, and governors. 

Knmrtn. A simoom or samiel, a hot, 
dry, southerly U'indt which prevails iu 
Bg^t and the deserts of Africa. 

U.S. America. Bo named 
from the Konsos, an Indian tribe of the 
locality. 

Kanam. Bleeditig Kamtm. Bo called 
because it was the place where that 
sangainary strife corivineuccMi which 
was th^ prelude of the CSvil War of 
America. Accordiug to the Missouri 
Compromise moile in 18*20, slavery was 
never to be mtroduced into any western 
region lying beyond 30° 30^ north lati¬ 
tude. In I85i, the slave-holders of 
Missouri, by a local act, pushed their 
west frontier to tho river-bank, and 
slave lords, with their slaves, took 
}x>sse8sioa of tho Kansas hunting 
grounds, declaring that ^ey would 
“ lynch, hang, tar and foatliM any whlte- 
llvcred aboUtionist who presumed to 
pollute Oie soil.” In 1854, thirty New 
England free-soflera crossed the river 
in open boats; they were soon joined 
by others, and dared the slavers to carry 
out their threats. Many a fieri'o battle 
was fought, but in * 1861 Uleeding 
Kansas was salmitted into the Union 
as a free state. ( IF. Heptrorth Dixon: 
Nuc Ainxrica, vol. i. chap. 2.) 

Xarattes A Jewish 

sect that adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, rejecting all oral traditiuus. 
They abhorred the Talmud, and obser\"r-d 
the Sabbath with more rigour than even 
the mbbinists. 

Kalhna. The Buddhist's judgment, 
which determines at death the future 
state of the deceased. It is also their 
^ fiat on actions, pronouncing them to bo 
* meritorious or othemise.« 

V In Tlieosophy, it meaas the un¬ 
broken sequence of cause and effect; 
each effect bAiig, in its turn, the cause 
of Oisub^uent effect. It is a Sanscrit 
^ord, meaning “ action ” or “se¬ 
quence.” 

"Tbe lawn wtiieli deiermine Uie pfarstcat auri- 
PuM'in, ennsittan of Hfe, intellectnal caiacities. 
nnd so forlb, of tho iu*-w body, to which 
iH dmwn by itfllnltiM . .. aro .... in Buddhism 
r<»IIodl Kaniin.’*—JTiwfltefnfh C^titry, June, lao. 
F. IKd. 

SartBa'tliiaiuu A Mohammedan sect 
which rose in Irak in the ninth 
Christian cental^. Its founder was 
4hmad; a poor labourer who oHflumed 
the name of Karmat, and professed to 
be a prophet. 


Karooa or Xmratik The richee of 
SMxmt (Arabic proverb), Korah, ac¬ 
cording to the commentators of the 
Koran, was the most wealthy and most 
beautiful of all tho Israelites. It is said 
that he built a large palace, whidi ho 
overlaid with gold, and that the dooiv 
of his {lalaco were solid gold {Sale: 
Koran). He was the Cnnsus of the 
Mahometans, and guarded his wealth in 
a labyrinth. 

Xarrowa. A set of gamblers in 
Ireland, who played away oven tho 
clothes on theirhauks. 

“ Tlie katTdWB Ftsis swai«‘ tiMnll^ and all to i lie 
itkiu, iitul tlien triMBC ilu'iciiMdte-* in ntinw 
or leaven. Vhey w.%it for imsiuniirerB iii ibc IiidIi- 
waie,unite them to (Finie tliu sreeiir And 
»Hke 1)0 more but comiMnlonii to make tliiMu 
AiMiit. For debult of other stuffe Uiey rnwne 
riioir utiliA, the naileii of their flnuet'A uidI loei. 
their dimlssanes which they leefe or redeeme .u 
rhe eotirte.sy of the winner."- Stauibun-t. 

Kaswa (Al). Mahomet’s favourite 
camel, which foil on its knees in adora¬ 
tion when “ the prophet ” delivered the 
last clause of tho Koran to the as¬ 
sembled multitude at Mecca. Tliis is 
one of the dumb creatures arlmitted into 
the Moslem paradise. {See Paradise.) 

Katerlblto. A generic name for a 
quack or charlatan. Katerfelto was a 
celebrated quack or influenza doctor, 
He was a tall man, who dressed in a 
long black gown and square cap. In 
1782 he exhibited iu London his solar 
microscope, and created immense ex¬ 
citement by showing tho infusoria of 
[rouddyl Water. The doctor used to nvor 
that he was the greatest philosopher 
since the time of Sir Isaac Newton. 

'* And Katcrfcllo with his hsir "ii end, 

At his ow n w'.iidcrs wonciriiiiii foi im l.ri>Ail. ’ 
CuiTjtfi'. neTunlH; Tht H'ihJc/' i.’/, ( 17 f 2 i. 

KatliaHneorKatliari'na. Unughter 
of Bniitiata, a rich gentleman of Piulua. 
She was very beautiful, but ii sliivw. 
Pctnichio of Vcro'na rnwried her, and 
so subdued her imperious temper by his 
indomitable will, that she became tho 
model of a “submissive wife,” and 
gave Bianca, her sisteif most excellent 
advice respecting the duty of submission. 
{Shakespeare; Taming of the Shrew.) 

The Katherine dd Medici of China. 
Voochee, widow of King Tae-tsdug. 
Kathay'. China. 

Satmlr. {See Kbtxib^ 

Kay or Sir Key. Son of Sir Xkitor, 
and foster-brother of King. Ari&ur. In 
Arthurian romance, thix ceuestdial of 
Skigland is represented as a rude and 
boakfnl knight, the first to attempt any 
achievem^^ bat very rarely successful. 
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Kasrwar4. The hare, i& the t^e of 
Iteynard the Fox. (The word mean| 
“ Oouutry-guardiaQ.") 

Bteber'* A Persian sect (i^nerall^ 
rirli merchants), distingnished hy their 
beards and dress. When one of them 
dies, a cock is driven out of the poultry 
yarci; if a fox seises it, it is a proof that 
the soul of the deceased is saved. If 
(his experiment does not answer, they 
prop the dead Itody against a wall, and 
If the bird.s peck out the right eye,first, 
the Keb^ is gone to hea,y«ia'; ,i| the Mt 
ryo, thecaitase is' fhliigfnto' the ditch, 
lor tlie Kcber wna a reprobate. 

Kobla. lliepoint]of adoration; i.e. 
the quarter or point of tlie compass to* 
wards which persons tui‘n when they 
woi-ahip. The Persian flre-worahipperB 
turn to the east, the place of the rLsin;| 
Kuu; the Jews to Jerusalem, the city or 
the King of kings; the Mahometans to 
Mecca : the car^ Cliristians turned to 
the “ east,” and the “ communion table” 
even of the “Befonned Church” is 
placed at the east end of the building, 
whenever this arrangement is practic* 
able. Any object of passionate desire. 

Kebla«NoiiiiU The pocket commss 
carried by Mussulmans to direct them 
i^hich way to turn when they pray. {See 
tihore,') 

Kedaris Tents. This world. Kedar 
was Arabia I^serta, and the phrase 
Kcdar'a tents means houses in the wilder¬ 
ness of this world. 

“ Ah mo ! ah me t that I 

III Keiiar's tents here stay ; 

>'i> I'laiv like that on hiah ; 

Liii'it, thither ftuhle my wav.*' 

i.S ns'niiiJH 

Ke'derll. Tlie St. George of Ma* 
hoinotan mythology. He slow a mon¬ 
strous driigou to save a damsel exposed 
to its fury, and, having drunk of the 
water of life, rode about the world to 
aid lho.se warriors who invokeii him. 
'I'his tnidition is exactly paiullel to that 
of St. George, and explains the reason 
why the one is<the field-word with tlie 
Turks, and the latter with the ancient 
English. 

Ked'Joroe'. A stow of rico, vege¬ 
tables, eggs, butter, ..etc. A comiptiou 
of the Indian word j[hisihri (a medley or 
hotch-iiotch). The word been con¬ 
founded vritii*a place so called, forty 
miles south-west of Calcutta, on the 
Hooghly river. 

KeeMuralfng or -lialiiig. A long, 
troublesome, anc vexatious examination 
or ixipetitiou of annoyauees from a 


landlord or government official In the 
Dutch and many otlier navies, delin¬ 
quents were, at one time, tied to a 
yard-arm with weights on their feet, 
and dragged by a fppe under the keel 
of a ship, in at one side and ont at 
the other. The result was often fatal. 

Keelaiaa (A). A bargeman. (See 
Old Mortality jflntroduction], the bill 
of Margaret Ohrystale; ” To three 
chappins of yell with Sandy the keel- 
man, 9d.”) 

' SnalMMS or KAlMii. Abeamrunuiug 
lengthwise above the keel of a ^ip, and 
bolted to the middle of the fioor-frames, 
in order to stiffen the vessel. The word 
iou is the Swedish «r»», and Norwegian 
erillt a sill.) 

Keening. A weird lamentation for 
the dead, common in Galway. The 
coffin is carried' to the hui^ng place, 
and while it is carried three times round, 
the moume^ go to the graves of their 
nearest kinsfolk and begin keening, 
after which they smoke. 

Keep Dewai {To). To pre'#eut an¬ 
other from rising to an nidepciuleiit 
portion; to keep in subjection. 

Keep Boose {To). To maintam a 
separate establishment; to act as housc- 
kemier. • 

To keep 0 ])eu house. To admit all 
comers to hospitable eutertaiument. 

Keep Tonota. T* keep faith; the 
exact performance of an agreement, as, 
” To touch with my promise ” 

{More). The idea seems to be embodied 
in the proverb, “ Seeing is believing, but 
fouling ia naked truth.” 

“ .\iitl tniPt me on my triiib, * 

If ihiiM kee)< muL-li wiili me. 

My ilenrciu friotul, n^ my own liearl, 

Tliou »haU riiflit \i elcoroc K'" 

HoHiie of thr Prentiece, i> ST. 

Keep Up To contiuue, as, 

”t.o keep «p a disenssion; ” to main¬ 
tain, as, “ to keep up one’s courage ; ” 
to coutiiiue pari passu, 'fts ” Keep up 
with the rest.” • 

Keep at Arm’s Le^th (Ib). To 
prevent another from being too familiar. 

Keep Body and Soul Toffetber 

(T«). To struggle to maintain Ofe; to 
continue life.* Thna wo say, “It is as 
much, as I can do to keen body and soul 
togetiber; ” and To keep body and 
soul together ” we did so and so. 

Keep Cmapany wltti {To). To a%> 
sociate with someone of another sex 
with a view of marriage. The phrase 
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is Almost confined to household servants 
and persons oi a similar status. 

Keep Good Rovre (7b). To retire 
to bed somewhat early. To keep bad 
hours is to sit up late at night. 

Keop it Dark. Keep it as a secret ; 
hide it from public si^ht or know¬ 
ledge : do not talk about it. 

Keep One’s Cotmtenaiiee (7b). To 
refrain from laughing; to preserve one’s 
gi-avity. 

Keep One's Own Connsel (7b). To 
bo reticEut of one’s own affairs or plans. 

Keep your Breath to Cool your 
Porridge. Look after your own affairs, 
and do not put your spoke in another 
person's wheel, ilusband your strength 
to keep your own state safe a*hd well, 
and do not waste it on matters in which 
you have really no concern. Don’t scold 
or rail at me, but look at home. 

Keep your Powder Dry. Keep 
prepared for action; keep your courage 
up. 

“ Oo forllt fttid comnicr, Streiilion nunc, 

Ttots kiss niMwi }our li|>ii rctaiuiiif;; 

A urec«itt that iei also ibine 
Furbias the renrdro]! hot and strainiiiif. 
We're Mara and Vonna, yon and I, 

And lM»th must ‘ keep imr laurder dry.' ” 
Siwn; Vagouel Bo Had* {Tn Live and n'ar). 

Keepers. A. staff of men employed 
by Irish landlonls in 1843, etc., to watch 
the crops and prevent their being smug- 
glcd off during tbo night. They were 
resisted hy the Molly Maguires. 

Keha'ma. A Hindu rajah who ob¬ 
tains and sports with supernatural 
powers. [Southeif : Curse of Kehama.) 

KdUde or Kelpy. A spirit of the 
waters in the form of a horse, in Scot¬ 
tish mythology. Not unlike the Iiislt 
Fhooka. (&e*FAinY.) 

‘‘K^ery lake haa ita Kpittin. or Water-hor^c, 
often sent by tlicsheiilieiitaitiini^tiiuin the brow 
of a rock, dashing along the surface of the dee'*, 
»>r hroweiiig upon the jMstore on Its ver^c.* — 
Oruhttm: SA'etektii of Perthehfre. 

^'Beiso Convoy {'J). A step and a 
naif over the door-stone or threshold. 

“It's no exjiected your honour suld leave the 
land ) It's junta Kelso convoy a step and a liHlf 
ower the diwr stane."—If. Scott: The Aiai- 
guarif, chap. xxx. 

Ke'ma. The bot^s cbiitainiug the 
secrets of the genii, who, infatuated 
with love, revealed the marvels of 
nature to men, and were banished out 
qf heaven. According to some eiymolo- 
mists, the word ehemistrp it derive from 
tiiitword. (Jllozim Fanoptdite.) 


KeiiG>'fiur>R»u'e«i. The mm de 

ohme of Robert Pearce Gillies, one of 
*ho speakers in the Nortis Ambraai(f)ue. 
{JiUtekwootPs Mugazim.) 

Kompis. The authorship of tlie work 
entitled De fmitatu/ue Christi, has af¬ 
forded os much controversy as the author 
of Letters of Junius. In 1604, a iSpauish 
Jesuit discovered a inauusciipt copy by 
the Abbot John Qorsen or Gesen; ami 
since then three competitors have had 
angry and woniy defenders, viz. Th<«na.s 
4 Kempis, J. Oharlier de Gersou, Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Paris, au«I 
the Abbot Gerseu. M.~Malou gives his 
verdict in favour of the first. 

Ken or wtnii- An Egvptian goddess 
similar to the Roman Venus. 8he is 
represented as standing on a Hon, and 
hiddiug two serpents in one hanrl mid a 
flower in the other. (See Amos v. 26.) 

Kendal Green. Green cloth for 
foresters; so called from Kendal, West¬ 
moreland, famous at one time for tins 
iiianufacture.^ Kendal OTeen was the 
livery of Robin Hood and his followei's. 
In Rymer’s Ftedera (ii. 83) is a letter of 
pi'otectiou, dated 1331, and granted by 
!&lward lit. to John Kempe of Flanders, 
who established cloth-weaving in the 
borough. Lincoln was also famous lit 
one time for dyeing green. 

"Ilow cniililst tlion know ttieHO men in KcmVil 
gi'i'eii, when it wits so dark tlmn coiiiilst not ace 
tliy hand ? "—.'ihakfepmre: 1 Ifrnrti IV., il. 4. 

Ken elm (6V.) was murdered at 
Clcnte-in-Cowb^e, near Winchelcunib, 
in Gloucestershire. The murder, say.s 
Roger of Wendover, was miraculously 
notified at Rome by a white dove, 
which alighted on the altar of St. 
Peter's, bearing in its beak a scroll 
with these words; 

" In rieut row msilire under a ili irn. 

Of head larm, He* Kouelm king-boiii.'' 

Kenna. (See KKXSiNaiON.) 

Kenna Gnbalr [/ knoto mt trhere]. 
Scotch for incog’nita. 

Kenne. A stone said to be formed 
in the ej'e of a stag, and used as an 
antidote to poison. 

Kennedy. A poker, or to kill with 
a poker; so called from a man of that 
name who was killed by a poker. ( 1hc~ 
iiomrg of Modern Slang.) % 

lltonnel. A dog’s house; frem the 
Latin eanis (a do^, Italian eanile ; but 
kennel (a gutter), from the Latin canna 
(a cane, whence eahMis\ our eatml-, 
channel, etc. 
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Kei^o 

Kea'no. This was a large rich cheese, 
made by the women of the family 
with a great affectation of secrecy, and* 
was intended for tlie refreshment of 
the gossips who were in th« house at 
tho “ canny minute ” of the birth of a 
child. Called Ken~n 0 because no one 
was sup]>osod to know of its oxisteneo— 
(■iTlainly no male being, not excelling 
the master of the house. After all had 
ciit(>u their fill on the auspicious occa¬ 
sion. ihe rest was divided among the 
g(t’si|)s .and taken home. The Keuno is 
siipposod to Ixj a relic of the secret rites 
of tlie Hma Dea. 

Ken'atngton. O'beron, king of the 
fiiiricH, held his royal scat in these 
gardens, which were fenced round with 
spells “interdicted to human touch;” 
but not uufretiuently his thievisli elves 
would rob tho human mother of her babe, 
and leave in its stea<l a sickly changeling 
of the elfin race. Once on a time it so 
fell out that one of the infants fostered 
in these gardens was Albion, the son of 
“All)ion’s royal blood;” it was stolen 
by a fairy named Milkah. When the 
l)by was nineteen, he fell in love with 
Keinia, datighter of King Oborou. and 
Kcnna vowed that none but Albion 
should ever bo her chosen husband. 
Oberon licard her when she made this 
vow, and instantly drove the prince out 
of the garden, and married tho fairy 
maid to Azu'riel, a fairy of great beauty 
and large possessions, to W’hora Holland 
I'ark belonged. Tn the meantime, Albion 
]*rnyed to Neptune for revenge, and tiie 
sea-gfKl coiumandod the fairy O'riel, 
nhooc d'diiinion lay along the banks of 
tho Thames, to espouse the cause of his 
lineal offspring. Albion was slain in the 
battle by Azuriol, and Neptune in re¬ 
venge crushed the whole empire of 
Clieroii. Being immortal, tho fairies 
could not be destroyed, but they fled 
from Uie angry sea-god, some to the 
hills and some to the dales, some to the 
eaves and others to river-banks. Senna 
alone remained, tsnd tried to revive her 
lover by means of tho herb moly. No 
sooner did tho juice of this wondrous 
lierb touch the bwiy than it turned into 
a snow-drop. When Wise laid out the 
grounds for the Prince of Orange, Senna 
planned it ” in a morning dre^,” and 
avti her name |o the town and garden. 
Tu-/cell: JkensingtoH Gardena^) 

Kent (Latin, the territory 

of tho Kantii or Cantii; Old British, 
Kant, a comer or headland). In the 
reign of Queen EUzaheth Kent was eo 


notorious for highway robbery, that the 
word signified a “ ne6t of tMeves.” 

“ Borne Tmokes nre arrogaut and Impudent 
So are moat thievea ia Oliriatendonie and Kent." 

Taylor, ihn Water Poet OWO. 

A man of Kent, dne bom east of the 
Medway. These men went out with 
green oonghs to meet the Conqueror, 
and obtained in consequence a con¬ 
firmation of their ancient privileges 
from the new k^. They call tiicni- 
selves the imieti. The hops of East 
Kent are liked be|t. 

A Kentish man. A resident of West 
Kent. • 

Huhf Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton, 
who pretended to tlie giff of prophecy 
and power of' miracles. Having de¬ 
nounced ihe doom and speedy death of 
Henry for his marriage with 

Anne Boleyn, she was executra. Sir 
Walter Scott (Abbot, xiii.) rails her 
“The Nun of Kent.” (.SlecEwR {Maid 
of Kent]). 

Kent's Bole. A large cave in the 
limestone rock near Torquay, Devon. 

Kent Street KJeotment. taking 
away the street-door: a method devised 
by the landlords of Kent Street, .South¬ 
wark, when their tenants were more 
than a fortnight in arrears. 

Kentieh Ftre, Baptmous applause, 
or three times three and one more. The 
expression originateii with Lord Win- 
chelsea, who proposed^the health of the 
Earl of Boden, on August 15th, 1834, 
and added, “Let it be given with the 
‘ Kentish Fire.’ ” In proiiosing another 
toast he asked permission to bring his 
“Kentish Artillery” again into action. 
Cltambers, in his Encuehpeedia, s-sys it 
arose from the protracted cheers given 
in Kent to the No-Popery orators in 
1828-1829. 

Kentiah MqjlU. Mary Carlton, nick¬ 
named The/Herman Frtneesx. She was 
transported to Jamaica in 1671: but. 
returning wfithout leave, sb« was hanged 
at Tybuni, January 22nd, 1673. , 

Kentishmea'ft TallB. ** 

Kantaoky (TT.S. America^, so called 
in 1782, from its principal river. It was 
admitt^ into the union in 1792. The 
nickname of the inhabitants is Com- 
ct'oekere. Indian Shawuoeso Kentuckee 
rr. “head or long riTCr.” 

Kepler'a Fairy. The fairy which 
gnidai the planets. Kepler said that 
ea^ planet was guided m its elliptical 
orbit by a resident angeL 
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(Johami Kepler, 1571' 

Q) That the planets describe ellipses, 
and that the centre of the sun is in one 
of the foci. ^ 

(2) That every -panet so moves that 
thel iuo drawn from it to the snn tle- 
sctibes equal areas in equal times. 

- (.3) That the squares of the times of 
the planetaiy revolutions are os the 
cubes of their menu distances from the 
suu. 

Kerolilef of Ploainnoe. An em¬ 
broidered cloth presented by a lady to 
lier knight to wear for her sake. "Tlie 
knight was bound to place it in his helmet. 

Konu. A kind of tnimpet used by 
Tamerlane, the blast of which might l>o 
heard for niiles. • 

Kernel (Anglo-Saxon, n/nuil, a dimi¬ 
nutive of ffrt'n ,• seed in general), whence 
acorn (the ac or mk com). 

Keraey. A coarse cAoth, lumallv 
ribbed, and woven from long wool; said 
to be so named from Kersey, in Suffolk, 
where ft was originally mode. 

Kereesrmere. A corruption of Casi- 
mir. a man’s name. A twilled woollen 
cloth made in Abbeville, Amiens, Elbeuf, 
Lotiriers, Itbeims, Sedan, and the West 
of England. ^(French cagimir, Spanish 
casimit'o or eanimirag.) 

Ker'sereh or Kerz'mli. A flower 
which gmws in Persia. It is said, if 
anyone in June^ or July inhales the hot 
sonth wind which has blown over this 
flower ho will die. 

Keno'ra. The female idol adored in 
the J:6mple of Juggemaiii. Its head 
and body arc of sandnl-wood; its eyes 
two diamonds, and a third diamond is 
suspended round its neck; its hands are 
made entirely of small pearls, called 
pgrffft a I'onee ; its bracelfets are of pearls 
and rubies, and its robe is cfoth of gold. 

KestreL *A luiwk of a base breed, 
hciire a worthless fellow. Also used as 
*an adjective.* 

** No ihoiiabt of honour ever (Ua R.9<iay 

His tianer luvst; hnt fnttls ke^trell kj-nd 

A oloaaaRt vcinc of glorjr be ilia And ..." 
spenner: Fafrk Qwent, book li. canb) lit. a 

KetOli. iSee Jack EjorcH.) 

Ketfflii. A kind of two-masted vessel. 
Bomb-ketches were much used in the 
last century wars. 

• Katelraik A cormpHon of the Ja¬ 
panese Kiijitpf a emtoiment sometimes 
sold as soy, but not equal to it. 


Ketmlr or Xatmtr. The dog of the 
Seven Siegers. Sometimes called A1 
"Bakim. {SaUU Korm^ Kviii.«.} 

Kettle {A), n watch. A fin kittle is 
a silver watch. A red kittle is a gold 
watch. “Kettle,” or raiher kUtfe, in 
slang language is a corrupt rendering of 
the words to- tick read backwards. (Oom- 
paro Anglo-Saxon eetet, a kettle, with 
fitrl-iatiy to tickle.) 

llior'^g great kettle. Tlio god Thor 
wanted to brew some lieer, hut not 
having a vessel suited for the purpose in 
Valhalla, stole the kettle of the giant 
Hymer. {fieamUnavian mgtliohgg.) 

Kettle of Fteh. A fUe-elumpStrc 
in which salmon is the cltief dish pro¬ 
vided. In these pic-nics, a large cald¬ 
ron being provided, the party select a 
place near a salmon river. Having 
thickened some water with salt to fho 
consistency of brine, the salmon is put 
therein and boiled; and when fit for 
eating, the company partake thereof in 

5 ’ fashion. Some think the dis¬ 
ort of this sort of pic-nic gave ri.so 
to the phrase “ A pretty kettle of fish.” 
{Bee KiTTtE OP Fish.) 

"Tlio whole cninvany no to the wuershle in- 
day to eat A kettle of n8h.'’--A’ir ITaftfr Sent!. St 
Konan'i Kelt, lit 

• 

Kettledrum. A large social party, 
origmally applied to a militai:y jmrty in 
India, where drum-heads served for 
tables. On Tweedside it sigiiilies a 
“social party,” met together to lake tea 
from the same tea-kettle. {See Dnrjc, 
lIirBHICANK.) 

Kettledrum, a drum in the shape of a 
kiddle or fish-basket. 

Kettiedrummle {Gnbrlej.) A Cove- 
nnnti.r preacher in Sir Walter Scolt’s 
Old Mortiiliti/, 

Kev'ilk (5#.), like St. Scna'nns (y.r.), 
retired to an island where ho vowed no 
woman should ever land. Kathleen 
loved the saint, and tracked him to his 
retirement, but the saint hurled her 
from a rock. Kathleen died, but her 
ghost TCffie smiling from the tide, and 
never left the place wbile the saint lived. 
A bed in the rock at Glendalough 

g V'icklo^is shown as the bed of St. 

evin. Thomas Koore has a poem on 
this tradition. (Itish Mtlodiea, iv.) 

Kmr, hemlock. Tennyson rays in The 
Prineeas, “ Though the remgh Itex break 
the stolid mosaic,” thor^ wi^s break 
the pavement. Nothing breaks a pave¬ 
ment like the growth ot grass or lichen 
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Kesrs 


Ke^ 


throuffh it. (Welsh, ceeifs, hemlock; 
French, 6iffue ; Latin, ckuta.) 

Key. (‘5S?tf Kay.) * 

Key-oold. Deadly cold, lifeless. A 
key, on account of its coldness, is still 
sometinies employed to stop bleeding at 
the nose. 

“ Poor keynJold figure of a holy king 1 

Pale ashes of the house nf lAUcaster I 

Thou ijlrKidless remnant of that royal hln<jtl i*' 
ShaiMpfinre! Mehard III., 1 . 3 . 

Key-Stone. The JCei/’^sione State. 
PenneyiTo'nia; so called from its posi¬ 
tion and importance. 

Key and tbe Bible Employed 
h) discover whether plaintiff or defend¬ 
ant is guilty. The Bible is opened cither 
at Ituth, chap, i., or at the Alst Psalm; | 
and a door-key is so placed inside the 
Bible, that the handle projects beyond 
the book. The Bible, being tied with a 
piece of stiiug, is then held% the fourth 
lingers of the accuser and defendant, 
who must repeat the words touched by 
the wards of the key. It is said, as the 
words are rejieated, that Die key will 
turn towards the guilty person, and the 
Bible fall to the ground. 

Key of a Cipber or uf a romance. 
Tfiat which explains the secret or lays it 
rmen (“ Za cltf (Tun chifre** or “ Z« 
nrf fl'un romance^'). 

Key of the Kediterranean. The 

fortress of Gibraltar; so called because 
it commands the entrance thereof. 

Key of Russia. Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper. 

Key of Spain. Ciudad Bodrigo, 
taken by the Duke of Wellington, who 
defeated the French thei-e in lnl2. 

Kesrs. {See St. Sitha.) 

Keys of stables and cowhouses have 
not unfrcquently, even at the present 
(biy, a stone with a hole through it and 
a. piece of horn attacheii to Ihe luindle. 
This is a relic of an ancient superstition. 
The Any, halipj or holy stone was looked 
upon os a talisman which kciit off the 
fiendish Mnra or night-mnre; and tho 
horn was supposed to ensure the pro¬ 
tection of the god of cattle, called by the 
Romans Pan. 

Kei/ m emhkm. (Anglo-Saxon, twy.) 

St. Peter is always repressuted in 
Christian art with two keys in his hand; 
they are consequently the insignia of tho 
Papaev, and are borne saltire-wise, one 
of gold and the other of bBysk. 

They are the emhlems of St. Ser- 
va’tius, St. HijipoFytus, St. Genevieve, 


St. Petronilla, St. O^h, St. Slartha, 
and St. Oomta'nua of Paris. 

The Bishop of Winchester hears two 
ke^ and sword in saltire. 

llie bishops of St. Asaph, Gloucester, 
Exeter, andPeterhdrough h^v two keys 
in saltire. 

The Croat JCetfs. A puhlic-hOuse sign; 
the arms of the Archhiahop of York. 

The hey ahall be ttpm kit aheulder*. He 
shall have the dominimi. Tbe andent 
keys were. instruments about a yard 
long, made of wc(pd or metal. On public 
occasions tbe steward slung fiis key over 
bis shoulder, as our mace-bcareiK emry 
their mace. Hence, to have the key 
upon one’s shoulder means to be in 
authority, to have the keeping of some- 
tiling. It is said of Eliakim, that God 
would ky upon his shoulder the'key 
of tho house of David (Isa. xxii. 22); 
and of our Lord that “ the government 
should be upon His shoulder (Isa. ix, 6). 
The chamborlaiu of the court used to 
bear a key aS Ida insignia. 

The ^om r of ihe keys—i.e. the supreme 
authoritv vested in the po^ie as successor 
of St. Peter. The phrase is •derived 
from St. Matt. xvi. 19. (Latin, Votastaa 
davtum.) 

To throw the heya into ihe p>t. To 
disclaim a debt; to refuse to pay the 
debts of a deceased l^sband. This 
refers to an ancient Fi'cnoh custom. If 
a deceased husband did not leave his 
widow enough for her aliment and the 
pajrment of his debts,*the widow wa.s to 
throw the biuudi of house-keys which 
she carried at her girdle Into the grave, 
and this answered the purpose of a 
nuhlic reuunciatiou of nil further tics. 
No one after this i«nld come on her 
for any of her late husband's debts? 

Kesra {The Hottae of). One of tho 
three estates of the Isle of Man. The 
Crown in council, tho governor and his 
council, and tHe Hnnae of Keys, consti¬ 
tute what iS temed “ the court of Tyn¬ 
wald.” The House of Kgys consists of 
twenty-four repi'esentativcs selecteil by 
their own body, vaenudos are filled u]^ 
by tbe House presenting tb the governor 
” two of the Oldest and worthiest men of 
the isle,*’ one of which tho governor 
nominates. To them an appeal may be 
made against Abe verdicts of juries, and 
from their decision there is no a^al, 
except to the Crown in council. (Manx, 
hare^m^feeds four-and-twcnty.) 

Tbe goyerporjand Ms coancil consists o( the 
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• Kick U;p a Eow 


The Home of Kept, Tke board of 
landed propiietora referred to aboTe, 
or the house in which they hold their 
sessions. 

Xeyae {St.). Tlw well of St. Eeyiie, 
Cornwall, has a strange superstition 
attached to it, which is this: “If the 
bridegrootn drinks therefrom before flie 
bride, ho will be master of his house; 
but if the bride gets the first draught, 
tho ^y more will be the bettor horse.” 
Soutliey has a ballad on tliis tradition, 
and says the man left his wife at the 
church porch, and ran to the well to get 
the first^ranght; but when he returned 
his wife tola him his labour had been 
in vain, for she had taken with her a 
“ bottle of the water to church.” 

Khedive d*X!gypte. An old regal 
title revived by the sultan in 1867, who 
granted it to Ismael I., who succeeded 
08 Pasha of E^ypt in 186.*). The title is 
higher than viceroy, but not so high as 
sultan. (Turkish./.'A idip ; fersian, 4'At- 
diw, kbg; and khtd^wi, viceroy.) Pro¬ 
nounce Kg’^dur, in 2 syl. 

Khtwrtteean ISepion of the A 

province of Persia, anciently called 
Aria'iia. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khoramin. Mo- 
kaniia, a prophet chief, who, being ter¬ 
ribly deform^ wore a veil under pre¬ 
tence of shading the dazzling light of his 
countenance. 

“Temtr Mized bar lest the love-llfflit which 
encircled him sliuuld^de away, and h^ave him 
like the veiled prophet of Kboi-aaaan, a siu- 
Btained thing of clay,"— Uarag: A Vumial 
Aequaintance. 

Ki. A Chinese word, signifying age 
or period, generally applied to the ten 
periods preceding the first Iin{iorial 
dynasty, founded b.c. 2205. It extendetl 
over some 300,000 years. Tlie first was 
founded by Puou-ku ^ighost etpniity), 
and the last by Fo-hi, sumanied Tu-n- 
Tte (son of heaven). « 

Xlak-Kisik (ood of pods)*. An idol 
worshipped i|| Pegu. This god is to 
sleep 0 ,^ years, and when he wakes 
|ho %nd of tho world will come. 

Kick (.if). Sixp^cc. ‘'Two-and-a-. 
kick ” — two shillings and sixpence. 
(Anglo-Saxon, eieel, a bit. In .Tamaica 
a “ bit ” s silence, and ^nerally it 
means the smallest alver %om in circu¬ 
lation; thus, in America, a “bit” is 
fourpence. We speak of a “ threepenny 
bit’5 

“ It it hardfor thee to kick agaimt the 
prieht ” (Acts ix. 5; and xxvi. IM The 
proverb occurs in Pindar (2 lytMan 


Victories, v. 173), in .ffischylos (Agam¬ 
emnon, 1,624), in Eurip'ia?8 {Haeeh<e, 
<f91), in Terence (Phormio, i. ii. 27), 
in Ovid {'lYistia, book ii.^ 1.5), etc.; 
but whether tlie reference is to an ox 
kicking when goadod, or a horse when 
pricked with tho rowels of a spur, is not 
certain. The plural kentra seems to refer 
to more than one, and ph'ot kentra can¬ 
not refer to a repetition of goad thrusts. 
Altogether, the rowels of a spiu- suit tho 
phrase better than the single point of 
an ox-goad. 

N.B. The Greek with an aeeiis- 
ative is not ^ the Latin adversm, such a 
mennuig would rci^uiro a genitive case; 
it means in answer to, i.e. to kick tt hen 
spurred or goaded. 

More kicks than ha'pence. More abuse 
than profit. Called “monkey’s allow¬ 
ance ’’ in allusion to monkeys led about 
to collect ha’pence by exhibiting “their 
parts.” Tho poor brutes get tho kicks if 
they do their parts in an utt.satisfiictory 
raamier, but the master gets the ha’pence 
collected. 

Quite the kick. Quite a dandy. The 
Italians call a dandy a ehie. The French 
chic means knack, as avoir le chic, to 
have the knack of doing a thing smartly. 

“ I cocked niy hut and twirled my stick, 

And the girls they called me iiuiu- the kirk " 
Oemge (A>lmnu tho YuuH'in- 

Kick Over tbe Traoes ( I'o). Not to 
follow the dicta of a party leader, but to 
act independently: as a hursc refusing 
to run in harness kicks over the traces. 

" If tbs now member sliiiws any inclnmtum to 
kick liver tlin traces, lie will nor be ilieir mL-iiibi*i 
long JfewsiJitjier lanigniiili, Feb., bSM!. 

Kiek tlMi Beam (To). To lie of 
light weight; to bo of inferior conse¬ 
quence. when ono pan of a jniir of 
scales is lighter than tho other, it flies 
upwards and is said to “ kick tho hcaiu” 
[of the scales]. 

"Tbcovtl baa ecliiised the. gnnd, and the scale, 
which liefure rasteiT solidly on the ground, now 
kicks tbe laiam," -Cladrioue. 

Kick the Biioketi71>). A bucket 
is a pulley, aiul in Norfolk a beam. 
When pirn ore killed, they are hung by 
their hmd-len on a backet or beam, with 
their heads downwards, and oxen arc 
hauled up by a pulley. To kick the 
bucket is to be hung on the hoik or bucket 
1^ the heels. 

Klok Up » Bow (Td). To create a 
^torbance. “ A pretty kkifc up ” is a 
g^t disturbance. The phrase “To 
iiok up the dust” explalrui tho other 
phrases. 
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Killed by Inchefi 


Klokflbawi. Made dmheSf odde and 
ends, formerly written “ kickehofle.” 
(Fronnh, quelque eJme.) 

Kleksywwi«kBy. A horse that kicks 
and winces in impatieuce; figuratively, 
a wife if/rmf mare). Taylor, the water 
poet, cnlis it kie&ine~win»ie, but Shake¬ 
speare spells it kieky-wickp. 

*' lie wearH liia honour in a Itox unsocn 

That huira Ilia kicky-wlrhy here at home, 

Sii<'iiilin»r Ilia manly nmrruw in her anna. 

Which aliiiuM buatain the hound and biiih 
ciir\ct 

Of Mara's fterv Bleed.'' 

A 11 1 Well that SvilH Well, li. 3 CGlulie fHX 

Kid (^f). A faggot or bundle of fire¬ 
wood. 7b kid is to bind up faggots. In 
the parish register of Kneelsal church 
there is the following item : ‘'Leading 
kids tr> church, 2a. 6d./’ that is, cart¬ 
ing faggots to church. (Welsh, cidyn, 
faggots.) 

B[id (A). A young child. A face¬ 
tious formation from the Anglo-Saxon 
a child. The I is often silent, as 
in calm, half, polf, etc. At one time 
fault was pronounced fai^t. 

’ "'An' these your own kids?' I Inquired jire- 
b'Milh ‘Yi'i’, two of them; T hnn* six. you 
know ' '—//. A. Beers: Ceulury Maffaslne, Jnne, 

1 v,.!, ji. SbS. 

Kidderminster Poetry. Coarse dog¬ 
gerel verso, like the coarse woollenmanu- 
faifture of Kiddeiminster. Tlie term was 
first used by Shenstone, who applied it 
to a Mr. 0., of Kidderminktcr. 

“ Tliy 1 ersos, friend, si-o Kidderminster si iilT; 

And I must own yoirve meiisnrtHl out cnouKh." 

Kidnapper (A). One who nah or 
steals “ kids ” or young children. 

•‘.'twarms of kidiiRnrers were htwy In evArj’ 
loirttiern town.’'—.f. B, UfeMnelrr; Ptople of the 
I'uited Sltitee, vtd. ii. x. p. 857. 

Kidney. Mm of another kidnep or of 
the same kidnep. The reim or kidtieifx 
wore even by the .Tews supposed to be 
the seat of the affections, 

KUda (St.). The farthest of the 
western isles of Sc.otland, 

Kilda'ro (2 syh) is the Irish Kill 
dara, church of t^e oaks. 

Kildare’s Bol^ Fane. Famous for 
the " Fire of St. Bridget/’ whicli was 
iuextinguisliablc, becan.sethe nuns never 
allowed it 'to go out. Every twentieth 
night St. Bridget returned to tend the 
fire. Part of the chapel of St. Bridget 
still remains, aqd is called '* The Fire¬ 
house.” 

" Apiid KildnTiam oceurrit; ignis Ssneta Bri^dn 
quern iiifl'rrlngqnMImn xoamV-^WalAta wra- 
brrneis: Uiher»ia, 11. M. 

KUken'ny is the Gaelic Kill Kennpf 
diurch of St. Kenny or Can’icS. 


KUkoany Cate. {See Cat.) 

» Kill (A). The slaying of some ani¬ 
mal, generally a bullock, tied up by 
hunters in a jungle, to allure to the spot 
and attract the atteidiou of some wild 
braat (such as a lion, tiger, or panther) 
preparatory to a hunting party being 
arranged. As a tiger-kill, a panther- 
kill. 

"A shilcsrin hfoiig;hl ub the wcirome tidingn of 
n tiger-kill only a mile and a half from th<* (niin]i. 
The m-\t day there wns no hunt, as the ground 
round the iianther-kill waa too uitfaronralde to 
]ier!iitt 1,1 any huiitlliif.’'—-Vfwfet'uffc Vadary, 
August, ISS6. 

Kill Taro Birds with One litone 

(7b). To effect some subsidiary work 
at the same time as the main object is 
being effected. 

KUlednby Inohes. In allusion to 
divers ways of prolonging capital pnnish- 
ments in olden tiroes; (1) The 

“iron coffin of Lissa.” The prisoner 
was laid in the coffin, and saw the iron 
lid creep slow^ down with almost im¬ 
perceptible movement—slowly, silently, 
but surelv ; on, on it came witli releut- 
less mareh, till, after lingering da|^s and 
nights in suspense, the prisoner was at 
last as slowly crushed by the iron lid 
pressing on him. ('-) Th® “ baisnr do la 
Vierge” of Baden-Baden. The pri¬ 
soner, blindfolded and fystnued to a 
chain, was lowered by a windlass down 
a deep shaft from the top of the castle 
into the very heart of the rock on which 
it stands. Here he renHiined till he was 
conducted to the torture-chamber, and 
commanded ‘‘ to kiss” thebraxen statue 
of the ” Virgin ” which stood at the end 
of a iiaasage: but Immediately he rai.sed 
his bps to give the kiss, down he fell 
through a teap-door on a wheel il^ith 
S]iike 8 , which was set iu motion by thf 
fall. (3) The ‘‘ iron cages of Louis aI.” 
were so contrived tliat the victims might 
linger out for pears; but whether they 
sat, stood, oitlay down, the ^itioii was 
equally uncomfortable. (4) ^e ‘‘ebara- 
bre u crucer” was a heav)’^hest, short, 
shallow, and lined witli sharp stoiies.^u 
which the sufferer wis packad and buried * 
alive. (5) The “bemicles” consisted 
of a mattress on which the victim was 
fastened by the neck, while his logs 
were crushed between two logs of wood, 
on the uppermost of which the torturer 
took his seat This process Continued 
for several days, till the sufferer died 
with the lingering torment. Many other 
modes of stretching out the torment of 
death might easily ro added. (See Iboit 
Maidbw.T 
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King^Bstmere 


Kilted by XIadiMM. It is said that 
Draco, the Athenian legidatoTj met with 
hie death from hie popularity, Imiig 
emotheted in the theatre of by 

the numher of cave and cloa^ showered 
on him by the i^eftaton (b.c. 690). 

KtUingi Irresistible, ovci-poweting,’, 
Ihucuiating, or bewitching; so as to 
compel admiration and nonce. 

“ Tbote eyes were made so killing." 

i*k>pe: Rape of the J&k, v. Si. 

A killing ^aee. Too hot or strong to 
last; exceptionally gaeat; exhausting. 


The Anglo-Saxon cgna, cyn- 
I, ingt from cpn a nation or people, and 
wthe termination'—meaning “of,” as 
“ son of,” “ cluef <»,” etc. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the king was elected on 
the Wi'tcua-gemut, and was therefore 
the choice ^ the aadtsn. 

V The factory hing^ Bichard Oastler, 
of Bradford, the successful advocate of 
the “ Ten HouW’ BUI ” (1789-1861). 

Re Galmtuom (the gallant king), Vic¬ 
tor Emmanuel of Italy (1820-1878). 

Xing. 


KUMng-atone, in Louth: A stone 
probably used lor human sacrifice. 

ao Murder. A tract writ¬ 
ten by Sexby, who was living in Hol¬ 
land at the time of its publication. 
Probably Sexby ww paid for fairing it, 
and the real author was William Allau. 

XUnumeegg (.Tfi»»). An heiress of 
great expectations with an artificial leg 
of solid gold. {Thomas Ifpd: A Golden 
Lege/tid.) 

XUmamookOowte. Nightcaps. The 
Kilmafnock nightcaps wero once cele¬ 
brated all over Scotland. 

XilmarUi Books (Scotland). A pile 
of stones towering 28 feet in height, 
and overhang!]^ more than 12 feet, like 
the tower of Fim (Italy). {See Chbesb- 
wanra.) 

XUwlnnlng, in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, the sitoe of the renowned 
tournament held in 1839 bv tlie Earl of 
Egliuton. It was also the cradle of 
Freemasonry in Scotland. 

Xl]l,XlBd. 


A king should die standing. _ So said 
Louis XvlII. of France, in imitation of 
Vespasian, Emperor of Rome. lUio 
JDyiwo Satinos : Lams X Til I. ) 

Like a king. When Forus, the Indian 
prince, was token prisoner, Alexaudor 
asked him how he expected to bo trevded. 
“Like a king,” he replied; and Alex¬ 
ander made mm his friend. 

Pray aid of (he king. "When w.m*'- 
oiie, under the belief that he hits h right 
to the laud, claims rout of the king's 
tenauts, they appeal to the sovereign, or 
“ pray aid of the kiug.” 

King Ban. Father of Sir Liiuucclot 
du Lac. He died of grief when hi'< 
castle was taken and burnt through the 
treachery of his seneschal. {Luntu-^rif 
dn Lae, 1494.) 

King Casdtew'hat the Americ<(ns call 
the “ Almighty Dollar.” 

“ Now birth and rank and IiroedinR, 

Hardly saved fn m utter smubb. 

Have l>ecn oiutod, ratbor ruuRtily. 

By the (WstRUKlit of Kiiir (‘nHli." 

Truth (Chtishntts SianJher, iKtS, )> lit) 

King CMo. {See Cole.) 


"Ki»g. But now, luy cousin Hamlet, and luy sun— 
nom. A. little more than kin, and less than kind.” 

Shakespeare! ffamltt, i. & 

Kin or kinsman is a relative by mar¬ 
riage or blood more distant than father 
and son. « 

Kind means of the same sort of genus, 
as man-kind or man-genus. 

Hamlet s^ he is more than kin to 
Claudius (as he was step-sou), but still 
*be is not oil the same kind, the same 
class. He is not a bird of the same 
feather as the king. 

Xlndkari. A jocular name for a 
tooth-drawer; so called*ftom a dentist 
of the name in the r«dgn of t^een Elim- 
beth. Kindhait, the dentbtr is nmn- 
tioned by Rowland in his I^U*^ of 
JSimoRn • Rkod in the M^**<nne. 
#(1600); and in RowjEsy^s frew JFohder. 

^kistako ne not, KiedSiu't... 

Be cnHs you tootb-drawer." 'Aoti.l. ' 


Xiag Cotton. Cotton, the staple of 
the Southern States of Araericn, and the 
chief article of manufacture hi England. 
The expresKon was first used by James 
H. Hammond in the Senate of the 
■'Cnited. Sto.teB, in 1858, The gi’cat rot- 
ton manufacturers are callea “ cotton 
lords.” 

King lS8tiliO.ro <|2*0yl.) of England 
was induced by his bitter Adler to gn 
to King Adlond, and request ^rmissiou 
to pay suit to his daaghto^. king Ad- 
land replied that Bremor, King of Spain, 
had already proposed to her and been 
rejected; but when the lady was intro¬ 
duced to the English kibg she accepted 
him. King Eatmere and his tuother re¬ 
turned home to prepare lor ^e wedding, 
but had not proceeded a mile when thu 
kiimof Sp^ ireturaed to press his suit, 
and threaieitod vengeance if it were not 
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accepted. A page was iusttmtly de¬ 
spatched to.iniorni Ki^ Estmere, and^ 
mincst hiiu to return. The two brothers 
in the guise of harpers rode into the hall 
of King Adland, when Bremor rebuked 
them, and bode them leave their steeds 
in the stable. A quarrel ensued, 
which Adler slew “ the aowdoa,” and 
the two brothers put the retainers to 
flight. (I'erey'H Reliques^ etc., series i. 
bk. i. G.) 

King Franoo'nl. .Toachim Murat; 
so called be(‘auBe he was niico a mounte¬ 
bank like Franconi. (1767-1815.) 

King Born or ChiMe Horn. The 
biu-o of a metrical lomaiice by Mestrr 

King I*og. A roi fotneiuil, a king 
tliat rules in peace and (luietucss, but 
never makes his power felt. The allu- 
feioii is to the fable of The Frtnjs thmrutj 
ft Km;}, {lire Loo.) 

King-maker, llichiu-d Neville. Eurl 
of Warwick ; so called because, when he 
siilfd with Henry VI., Henry was 
king ; but when he sided with Edwarfl 
I\^, Ilonry was deposed and Edwoi-d 
W. 1 S king. * He was killed at tlie liattle 
ofB.iruct. (U20-1171.) 

*King Mob. The “ igtwlnk tvhjnf.*' 

King Petaud. The^nrt of King 
A kind of AImm, where all 
art! talkers with no hearers, all are 
kings with no subject.s, all are niastens 
and none Rcrvauts. There was once a 
soi iety of bogg.irs in France, the chief 
of whom calietl himself King Petaud. 
(Latin, /icfo, to beg.) 

King Ryenoe, of North Wales, sent 
a dwuif to King Arthur to say **ho h^l 
ovei’CMoe eleven kings, all of which paid 
liim lioniage in this sort- -vi:;. they gave 
him their beards to jnirfell his mantle. 
He now required King Arthur to do 
likewise.” King Arthur retumod an¬ 
swer, “ My beard is full young yet for 
a purfell,*but b|((prc it is long enough 
for such a purpoiia, Kiujic liyence shall 
do me homage on botljt hn* knees.” (See 
Pern/s Jtefigtm, ote., series iii. book 1.) 

Sponsor says Lady Bria’na loved 

a knight named Crudor, refused to 
marry her tilt she sent hiitt a mantlo 
lined with thq beards of knights and 
locks of ladies. To aocompUsh this, khe 
appointed Mal'effort,'her seneschal, to 
divest every lady that drew near the 
castle of her locks, and every knight of 
his beard. {Faerie Queene, book vi. 
canto 1.) 

♦6 


Bing Stork. A tyrant that devours 
his subjects, and makes them submissive 
with fear and trembling. The allutdou 
is to the fable of The Froga deatriug 
a King, {See I/OO.) , 

King-o^Armo. An ofiicer whose 
duty it is to direct the heralds, preside 
at chapters, and have the juzisdictiou of 
armoury. There are thne kings-of- 
arms in England—viz. Garter, cWen- 
cioux, and Norroy; one in Scotland— 
vi'A. Lyon; and one in Ireland, called 
Ulster. 

JM/t King-of-Arma is no member of 
fhc college, but takes precedence next 
alter Garter. The oflice was created in 
1725 for the service of the Order of the 
Bath. {See Hi^BALDS.) 

King^ Bark. Cliristopher HI. of 
Scandinavia, who, in a time of great 
scarcity, had the bark of birchwood 
mixed with meal for food. (Fifteenth 
century.) 

King of Bath. Richoid Na<:h, gene¬ 
rally called Beau Nash, wTio was leader 
of fashion and master of the cer^onies 
at that city for some fifty-six years. H(' 
was ultimately ruined by gambling. 
(lOTt-lTGJ.) 

King of Beasts. The lion. 

King of Dalkey. oA burlesque- 
officer, like the Mayor of Gan-att, thi 
Mayor of the Pig Market, and tlio 
Mayor of thoBull-riu^ ty-t-)- 

V Dolkiw is a small island in Bt. 
George’s Channel, near the coast of 
Ireland, a little to the south of Dublin 
Bay. 

King of Khorassan. So Auva’ri, 
the Persian poet of the twelfth century, 
is called. 

King of Metals. Gold, which is not 
only the most valuable of metals, but 
also is without «its iieer in freedom from 
alloy. It tie got without smelting; 
whwever it exists it is visible to the eye . 
and it consorts with little ifisc than pure 
silver. Even with this precious ti!]py, 
the pure metal ranges tmm sixty to-' 
ui,ucty-niue iHsr cent. 

King of Miarnle. Soiaatimos called 
Loan, and sometimes Abbot, etc. At 
Oxfo^ luid Cambridge one of the 
Masters of Arts superintended both the 
Christmas and Candlemas sports, for 
which he was allowed a fee of 40s. 
These diversions continued rill the 
Beformation. Polydore Vergil sayB oft 
the feast of Misrule riut it was ” derived 
the Boman Saturnalia,” held in 
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December for five days (17th to 22iid). 
'llie Feast of AliBrulo lasted twelve days. 

“If weniDipare our Bacuhaiuilian Cliritit.nwtu.'a 
and New Year-tldea with thme itatiinialia and 
Keaats of Janua, wo aball dude siirh ncarafllniu'c 
lietwecn them Itoth in iviptrd of time . . . and iii 
tbeir nwnuer of BuloniniaiiiK . . . that wi'C must 
needs coaclnde the one to Im> the \ rry atie or 
issue of tlio other." —i*r«nwf; Uisttrui-MiietU. 

Ktng of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhas'ios, the ptiiuter. a contem¬ 
porary of Zeuxis. Plutarch says ho 
wore a purple robe and a golden crown. 
(Plouri^eil 400 B.C.) , 

Xing;, of Preaohora. Louis Bour- 
daloue, a French clergyman (1632-1704). 

King of Rome. A title conferred by- 
Napoleon I. on his son on the day of lus 
birth. More gencially called the Duke 
of Beichstadt (1811-1832). 

King of Shreds and Patches. In 

(he old mysteries Vice used to be dressed 
as a mimic king in a parti-coloured suit. 
(Shttketpeare : HanilH, iii. 4 ) The 
phrase is metaphorically ajl^lied to cer- 
tain literary operatives who compile 
books for publishers, but siipidy no 
originality of thought or mutter. 

King of Spain’s Trumpeter ( The). 
A donkey. A pun on the word a 
Spanish magnate. 

King of Terrors. Defith. 

King of Waters. The river Am’- 
azon, in Sooth America. 

King of Yveft>t (pron. T.v-iu), A 
man of mighty pretensions but small 
merits. Yvetot is near Kouen, and was 
once a seigneurie, the possessors of which 
-were entitled kings—a title given them 
in. 534 by Clotaire I., and continued far 
into fhc fourteentli centurj'. 

" 11 etslt uu nil (TYn'tiit. 

Pen cimnii dans riiminire 
Se U‘\anc fard, hc i-i.mL-hsiiit, Ud, 

Onmianl fort hi**n saiis (.Moire ; 

Kt couronne mr .Ifannopin 
D’uu eimule hnniu-t do ojtloti, 

IMt on: • 

Oh t ok I ok ' oh ! Ah ! ah ; ah ! ah ' 

(ju«I l) 0 ispctit 0 roi c'i-tait; la: la! hi." 

A IsluB there was.' rol d'Yvetot' clepl, 

• ■* Blit little known 111 Htnry, 

Wont soiSi to lied, till dai In^ht aiopr, 

And Bonndly without itiory ; 

Bis royal hrow In cotton cap 
Would Janet, when lie took hia nap, 
Enwrap. 

Oh \ oh ! oh I oil! Ah! ah : ahalt'. 

A faniouB kinv be! Idi 'U i In ! E. C, D. 

King of tlie Bean (ivd tie la fere). 
The Twelfth-night king: so callm be¬ 
cause he was chosen by distributing 
slices of Twelfth-cake to the children 
fireskiit, and the child who had tlto slice 
with the Yioan in it was king of the 
company for the night. Tliis sport was 


indulged in till the Ilefonnatioi], oven 
^t the two universitioa 

King of tbe Beggars or Oi/tfuee. 
Bamfyldo Mooro Carew, a noted Kii- 
glisli vagabond (1693-1770). 

King of the Forest. The oak, 
which not only braves the storm, hut. 
fosters the growth of tender parasites 
under its anus. 

King of the Herrings (Tin). "Hie 
Chinitcra, or sea-ape, a cartilagiiinn'. tUli 
wliidi accompanies a shoal of licning.i 
in their migrations. 

King of the Junglo (T/h). A tiger. 

King of the Peak ( The). Sii Georgo 
Vernon. 

King of tho Sea (Tht). Tlioliei'niig. 

"Tilt! brad uf an :i\ ersiw-siyed ulwlr is 
llflrcii ti* hiMci'ii fiH-t (aliiuit iiiie-tliiiil ilic 
l('iii,'i)i 1 , Hiul I lit; lips d] ('ll Slime Hv m cis’lit irt i 
jt'i IIIsui'hiiinouili ilii'P'is B('iiri'(*l> jin) iliimii 
iidi tuifllciiMitly liirar !<• nlliiw a lieirini; in p-i^s 
dnuii 11 Tina liitU'Hinly fi'lliiw [till Ik'iui'.;', 
SdiiK' fditric'i'n iiielii's iii ti'niflli, wiitiM ilinki- .1 
iiioiivicr u hale, iiud is liriii'i- I’nlltMl 'llif l,jriv nt 
111!'sea.-■’ (■ TAwuwwm : .li(tjili/t),'iv/;i/ii(, |i I';:; 

King of the Telgn. Bahlrick of 
South Devon, bon of Fi'i, who long de- 
feuded his temtory against Algar, .1 
lawless chief. 

King of the World {Shnh-.hhmA. 
Tlie title assumed hy Khorruni 
third son of 84lim Jchaii-Ohir, and litfli 
of the Mogul empei-ors of Dfllii. 

King Of the World. 8 o the Calc- 
donians, in Ossiun’s lime, called tlie 
Homan emperor. 

King Chosen by the Neighing of 
a Horse (.t). 1‘iu-liis. (.Vc Hoiish: 
A home n kiiu/floiu.) 

King Over the Water (The'). Tlie 
Yonug Pretender, or Chevalier fJharh'-. 
Edward. 

*• Mj father so ftir cfimiii'diinsi d luh |ii\:ili,i as 
to Hiiiiiiunre merely‘The kliiu,’ii« ins th^i mi;i-i 
afti.-i dinner. Instead of tbu einphatie ‘Kiir: 
itPiirRe.' . . . Our (riieiit made a iiidtinii with hi- 
alass, so as in pnaa it over the wnti-i-deinuiei 
which Btdod Imside liiiii, wd added, 'iiver the 
water.”’—Sir W. Nrott: ReifffSnnltif, letter i 

King’s [or Qiwcti’v] Bench, 'nii.s 
was originally the ^tila Jtetjw, wliich 
tollowed the king in all his travels, and 
in which he oC/Cupied the lit de jnshre. 
In the absence of the sovereign the 
judges wore supreme. Of course there 
is no lit de Juetite or bench for tho 
sovereign in any of our law exjurts now. 

King’s Cave. Opposite to Camp- 
helton; so called because it was bera 
that King Bobert Bruce and bis retinue 
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loil"oil wl>en tlioy liiided (m the mam- 
land from the Islb of Arran. {NMinikal 
Avmmt of iScotlamf, v. p. 167, article 
"Armn.”) 

King’s Chair. A seat made by two 
hearers with their hands. On Candle¬ 
mas Day tlie children of Scotland used 
to bring their schoolmaster a present 
in inoiaiy. and the hoy who hronglit the 
largest Sinn vran king for the nonce. 
When srhool was dismissed, the “king” 
was (‘arried on a scat of hatnis iu pro- 
ci'‘<Mon, and the sent was called the 
*• king'ii chair,” 

King’s Crag. Fife, in Scotland. 
Called “king” bccauhc Alexander III. 
of .Scotland was killed there. 

“Ah liiMVDS ndiiiif ni ili** d’lfk nf (he ec<.'riiiis 
riloiiir tho of t'lfc, Iwiw ix( Jiitriit-iHjaiiil 

mill Kiiiu-liuri), he .‘i|)|ir<»i<'iii‘.l rent iitar the ^t'lllk 
Ilf dll' tin I i|ii(v. ati'l Ills iini'He, MlartiiifT <ir -miii- 
liliiiir, lie Wilts (iiriovi) um'I lh(‘ im-h killfit 
nil the -V'lt. . TIlO IKMlile nf (h<* cnnutry Kllll 
out thll ICO' HIXlL Wllftli it 1t»ll|M'ni‘(l, HIKl 
wliiiti )H i’hIIihI‘T he Kina’s ('raii.'.Sir H«/hr 
Hfott; TuUg of a Graiuifiiihi vi. 

King’s Cross. I'p to Iho aecossion 
of (Jeorgo IV. this locality in Loudon 
was ealli'd “ Hattie Hridge, ’ and had tin 
infani ius noturiety. In 18‘il .sonio specu- 
l.ilois liuilt there a number of houscr,. 
ami, ,»t the suggestion nf Mr. Hray, 
oinoged the name. 

Klng’3 Evil. Scrofula: so ealKd 
from a notion which prevtuled fi’tnn the 
reign of IMward the Confessor to that 
of (jiK'cn Anne that it could be curctl by 
tliti royal toueb. ’ITio Jacobites eon- 
sitlcied that tin' power did not descend 
to William III. and Anne lieoau-se the 
“ divine " hercdifury right was not fully 
pos.sessed by them, but the office re¬ 
mained in our Pi-aycr-Bmik till 1719. 
I’rinec Chavles Edward, when he claimetl 
to hi' Princp of Wtiles, tonchetl a female 
child for the disease in 174.1: but the 
liwt person tonohed iu England was I)r. 
J ohriBon. in 1712, when only thirty months 
old, hv Queen Anne. The French ttigs 
laid claim to the aame divine power even 
from the time of Anne of Clovis, a.d. 481, 
and on Easter Sunday, 1686, Louis XIV. 
touclicd 1,600 persons, using tliese words: 
“ U rey ic Dim tu ffuernsr." The 
l»metine was introduced by Henrv VII, 
of presenting the person “touehwi'* with 
it small gold or silver coin, called a touch- 
piocp. The onfl»prei!eoted to Dr. Johnson 
htuj St. George and the Dragon on cme 
side and a ship on the other; the legend 
of the former is 6k>ii tleo aloria, and of 
the latter Anna D:&,Ji.DS.F:JiT.H, 
MEG. (Anne, by the Grace of Gk>d, of 


Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
Queen.) 

W«Hrot*)M tliatCharlcB H. toucheil W.inr pi'r- 
SdiiS, Tilt; smallRSt nfuiil.iir lu one yuar wan 
iu iDfiU; and Ui« lartfust. uuiuticr wa» In Ifiai.wben 
many wore trampled (n dmli. (.‘<r« Maoanlay'a 
Hmiurv t>( Ewjlvmd. clisp- xiv.) Jiibn Jirowii, a 
royal emiroon, bad to Hurcriutnnd tbe toroiiion}. 
(Soe Macbeth, tv. 3.) 

King’s Keys. The cro w-^rs, hatchets, 
and hammers used by slicriflfs’ officers to 
force doors and locks. {Lawphrase.) 

"Tlie door, frainod to witliatand artatItH fiom 
pvi isoBian, cmiiiiaideB.aud other iH.rwin.K,'«>». i-on- 
Mdere*! to iif*e (he ync’skios ... net lii.^elTorta 
at dffUnte.’ -.Vir 

King's Men. 'ITie 78th Foot; so 
culled from their motto, “ Cuidich’r 
(Help the king). 

It raiiH'd l.y Ki'niicth M.iclienziP.Earl of 
St-afiirtli, ill 1777, iHiil mlh'd tin* Seaforili Hiijh- 
landcis. In )7 h:i It >>(.<.4010 the 73nil From 

Km to 1)%1 it wan called this “ IMilio of Alljany'a 
HiVhlauilLTe “; and lu isst it waa iiiadr thesud 
Biillalion Ilf MiP ‘‘Mpafiinh iru.'hIai)dor.n (lloaa- 
Bhin* IlHlfs), ilitviiukcof Alii!»ny>.” 

King’s Mess ( The). An extra meas of 
rice Itoiled ytith milk—or of almonds, 
peas, or other ]«ilse—given to the monks 
of Melrose Abbey by Robert jlirucA'}, 
till! feast to lie lusld on .lanuofy Uhli, 
anil t’KH) being set aside for the pwrjM>so; 
but the monks were Ixniiid to feed on 
the suine day tiftecu pour meu, and give 
to eai'li fotir ells of broad cloth or six 
ells of narrow cloth, with a pair of shoos 
! or siiiulttls. • 

I King’s Oak {The), The onk under 
! which Henry VIIL s?it, in EppingFoiest, 

I while Aime (Boleyn^ was liciug exe- 
1 euted 

I King’s Pioture. Money: so called 
; becjiuse coin is stamped wdth “ the 
j image ” of the reigning sovereign. 

I King's OnJialr. King's bonk (.^imes 
I I.). “ Cahier *’ is a copybook. 

long’s Clieess goes balf In Paring. 

A king's income is half consumed by the 
numerous call^oii his purse. 

King’s Hanoverian White Horse 

(The). The 8th Foot; called the “King's 
Hanoverian '* for their service against 
the Ihvtcnder in 17In, and calledotho 
“ White Horse ” from thclf b. dge; now* 
called the “LiverjKKd Eegiment.” 

King's Own Scottish Borderers 

(The). liaised by Leveii when Claver- 
house rode out of Edinburgh. 

Kings. Of the 2,550 sovereigns who 
have hitherto reign^, 

300 have been overthrown. 

IM have been aseassinated. • 

123 have been taken captive in war. 

108 have been executed. 
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IQO have been slain in battle. 

^ have been forced to abdicate. 

28 have committed suicide. 

25 have been tortured to death. 

23 have become trihd or imbecile. 

King*, etc., of England. Much 
foolish superstition has of late been cir¬ 
culated respecting certain days supposed 
to fatal” to the crowned heads of 
Great Britain. The following list may 
help to discriminate truth from fiction ; 

[From iiH'ioiB the ro^rnal yt*ir ciminiciiml truin • 
To is the <)f di’iitli.] 

WiixiAM I., from Mmday, December 
25th, 1066, to Thundayy September 9th, 
1087 ; WuxiAJH II., from tjumltiy, Sep¬ 
tember 26th, 1087, to Thnrtiduyy August 
2 ud, 1100: Henet I., from fiimday, 
August 5th, 1 100 , to Simdaify Ifcccnil>er 
let, 1135; Stephen, from Thtiritdftf/, 
December 26th, 1135, to Monday, Octo- 
ber 2.5th,. 1154. 

Heney II., from Sunday, Doccralwr 
19th, 1154, to Thursday, July 6 th, 1189; 
Richaud I., from Sunday' September 
3rd, 118Q, to Tuesday, Apiil 6 th, 1199; 
John, from Thursday, May 27th, 1199, to 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1216; Heney 
III., from Saturday, October 28th, 1216, 
to Wednesday, November IGth, 1272; 
Edwakd 1., from Snudny, November 
20 th, 1272, to‘Jn'rf/fy, July 7 th, 1307: 
Edwabu II., from Saturday, 8 th, 
1307, to Tuesday, January 20th, 1327; 
Edwaed III., fwia Sunday, Janutiry 
25th, 1327 (N.8.). to Sunday, June 2 l 6 t, 
1377; Biokabu II., from Monday, Juno 
22nd, 1377, to Monday, September 29th, 
1399; H£nry IV., fi-om Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 30th, 1399, to March 

20th,»1413; Henry V., from Tuesday, 
Mar ch 2l8t, 1413, to Monday, August 
Slat, 1422; Henry VI., from Tuesday, 
September 1 st, 1422, to Wednesday, 
March 4th, 1461; Enwym IV,, from 
Wednesday, March 4th, 1461 »to Wednes¬ 
day, April 9th, 1483 ; Edward V., from 
Jreanesday, A^il 9th, 1483, to Sunday, 
Juim 22n^, 1483; Bicrabd III., from 
^Thursday, .Tuiue 26, 1483, to Monday, 
A^ust 2 ihid, 1485. 

Henry VII., from Monday, August 
22nd, 1485, to Saturday, April 2 let, 15^; 
Henry VIII., from i^nday, April 22nd, 
1509, to Friday, January 28ih, 1547; 
Edward VIm tromFrUky, Januaiy 28th, 
1547, to T/tursday, July 6 th, 1553; 
Mary, from Thttrsday, July 6 th, 1553, to 
Thur^y, November 17tih, 1553 j Ewea- 
ina, fi^ Thursday,, Novenxlw I 7 th, 
1558, to Thursday, linxch 24fbi 1603. 
James I., from Thursday, Haxdi 24th, 


1603, to Sunday, March 27, 1625; 
d/UABLBS 1., from Sunday, Afaix-h 27th, 
1625, to Tuesday, January SOth, 1649; 
fOonuuonwealtlt-^ROMWEu:., died Vri- 
day, Septetuber 3-13,1658;] Cuari.es 11., 
restorea Tuesday, May 29tb, 1600, died 
/Wrfay, February 6 th, 1685; James II., 
from Tuesday, February 6 th, 1685, to 
Saturday, December lltli, 1688; Wil- 
UAM Ill., fmra Wednesday, February 
13th, 1689, to Monday, Maivh 8 th, 1702; 
Anne, from Monday, March 8 tli, 1702, 
toAugust Ist, 1714. (Boil! O.S.) 

Oeqroe I., from Sunday, Augii.'^t 
Lst, 1714, to Saturday, Juno llth, 
1727 O.S., 1721 N.S.'; Geoeoe 11., fiom 
Silnrday, Jime llth, 1727, lo Satuyilaif, 
October 25th. 1760, IS'.S. ; GkouoeIU., 

I ftom Saturday, OctolaT 2.)tli, 1766, l<i 
I Saturday, January 2 {>th, 1820: (iKoiuiE 
! IV., from Saturday, .Tanunry 29th, ISJO, 

1 to Saturday, June 26tli, l&iO; Wilwam 
IV., from miHrday,Jn}ie 26th, 1830, to 
Tuc!>dnu, June 20th, 18^17; VirroKTA, 
from Tursdau, June 20th, 1837 ^ ' 
{Sec Two.) 

Mf-nce fire have tenn'niafetf. Ihur 
on a Sunday, st:c on a Monday, funi mi n 
Tuesday, four on a- Widutudinj, > <■, a 
'Thursday, four on a Friday, ond •».»• mi n 
Saturday. Xine hare bryvn and lad'ii 
thftr reujn on the same day ; Jliimf }. 
and F.dirard III. on a Sunday ; Uirhai't 

II. on a Monday; Fdirurd IV., Amu; 
and Georye 1. on a Wediusd,iy: Mary on 
a Thursday; Giorye 111, amt Grmy 
1F. on a Satanlay. 

Kings, etc., of Enyland. 

William I. styled liimscif Kmy of the 
English, Xra’oians, and Cinmnantiaas ; 
Henry I., King of the English and Ihtke 
of the yormans ; Stephen, King of the 
English; Henry II., King of England, 
Duke of Xvi'inandg and Aumtania, and 
Count of Anjou; .Tohu, King of Fngland, 
Ford of Ireland, Ihike vf Xmmandy 
and Aquitania, and Count of Anjou ; 
Heniy III., in 12 . 79 , dropped* 1 lie titles 
of “Duke of Nomandy ” and ‘‘ Count 
of Anjou: ” Edward l^King of England, 
jMrd of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitania, : 
Edward II. niado his son ‘‘Duke of 
Aquitania” in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, and sUlcd himself King of 
E^knidand Lora of Ireland; Edwam 

III. , from 1337, aa^ted the style of 
Kim of France and Jmgland, ana Lord 
qf^ Ireland, and Duke of Aquitania; 
Bichard II., King of England and 
France, and Lord of JreUmS; Edward 
VI,, EngUeyd, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith — ^this hvst 
title was given to Henry VIII. in the 
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thirt 
Etufi 

uf 'thf Anglican and Hibernian Church ; 
l’’harle3 I., Of Great Eritnin, France, 
and Irelawl, King, iJefcndcr of the 
Faith, utf.; Cominoiiwealth, The Keepen 
uf the Jjiberties of Englatul, by the 
authoritif of Parliament, and Cromwell 
was styled Tlie Hitfhness; Charles II. 

11 nd iTatnes 11. as Charles I.; William 
anil Mary, Of England, Scotland, France, 
and frefand. King and Queen, Defenders 
nf the Faith, etc.; Anno, 0} Great 
linfain, France, ami Ireland, Queen, De¬ 
ft ndcr of the Faith, etc. ; George III., in 
ISdl, ahandoned the words “King of 
Fi aiii-i;,’’ which liad hci-ii retained for I'U 
years, and his stylo vras “ George Ilf., hy 
the Grarr of God, of the Fnilctl Kingdoni 
of Great Britain and Ireland, King, Dc- 
frndrr of the Faith,'''' 

Kings bave Long Bands. l)o not 

([iiarrel with a king, as his ]>ower and 
authority reach to the end of his do- 
laiiiions. Tho Latin x>i'ovorb is, ** An 
nencie longas regihus esse mnnm; ” and 
the (Jorman, “ i/rosseH herren es ist 
nicht gut JiirsehcH zu essen" (‘‘It is not 
goud to (?at rherrics w’ith groat men, as 
they throw tho stones in your eyes”). 

(tuoii iliv initr <l«Ui -i kiiifr, 

Tint iri’.'iHon i"ni bin. in'epn* wlist il wmilil.” 

Kills m UnmM, iv. S, 

The books of the four kings. A ptu‘k 
of cards. 

•• AfiiT mii>i'or wt’i'f ^•l•^tlK!lf m lltehtifikK ofihc 
f.iDi n.i'iilom, (,.iri/nii('ia itmi riintti- 

1.1 in I, I. li 

'IVie three kings of Cologne. The ivpre- 
seutfttire.s f»f the three 'magi who came 
from the East to offer gifts to the infant 
Jesus. Tradition makes them three 
Eastern kings, and at Cologne tho names 
ascribed to thorn are Kaspar, Melchior, 
and Baltluuar, 

Kings may override Grammar. 

(*s<r GllAMMAB.) 

Kingly Titles. 

Abgarns (The Grand). So the kings 
of Ede.ssa wero Ikyled. 

Ah'lm'eleeh (my father the king). The 
chief ruler of the ancient Philistines. 

Agag (lord). Tho chief ruler of the 
Amal'ukitos (4 syl.). 

Akhar Khan (very-great chieftain). 
Hindustan. 

Ana.v.^ Thtf chief ruler of tlte undent 
Greek kingdoms. AnaxandrUn waa the 
over-king. 

Archon (TbaL The chief of the nine 
magistrates of A^eus. 'Sim next in rank 
was called Fdsileus (3 syl,) ; and the 


y-fifth year of his reign; Mary, Of 
and, France, and Ireland, Queen, 
nder of the Faith, and Supreme Heaif 


third PoUmareh (3 syl,), or Field- 
Marshal. 

Asser or Assyr (blessed one). Hie 
cliief ruler of audent Assyria. 

Allabeg (father prince). Persia, 1118, 
Augustus. Tlie title of the reigning 
Emperor of Home, when the heir pre¬ 
sumptive was styleil “ Cauar.” (AVe; 
Auoxjbtub.) 

Autocrat (self-potentate). One whose 
pow'er is absolute; Hussia. 
hegUrheg. (See lieyf) 

Ben-11 mad (sgn of the sun or Hadad). 
Tho chief nder of ancient Damascus. 

Beg of Tunis. In Turkey, & bey is 
the governor of a banner, and the chief 
over the seven ba.nners is the begfar-bey. 

Brrnn or lirenhin (war-chief) of the 
(incipiit Gauls. A dictator ajiiiointed by 
the Druids in times of danger. 

Ih't tvralda (wielder of Britain). Chief 
king of the heptarchy, 

Ctesar. Projier name adopted by the 
Homan emperors. (Ampi! Kaisbb.) 

c<dif (successor). Successors of Maho¬ 
met ; now the Grand Siguior of Turkey, 
and Sernhi of Persia. 

Canda’ee. Proper name add^ted hy 
the queens of Ethiopia. 

Caztque (Ca-zeok'). American In¬ 
dians; native princes of the ancient 
l*ci'uvians, CuIkuis, Mexicans, etc. 
Vhagan, The chief of^ie Avars. 
Cham. (See Khan.) 

Vral. ITie defqiot of ancient Servia. 
(Jyiits (mighty). Ancient Pci-sia. {,See 
CvBirs.) • 

Czar (Ciesar). Hussia. Assumed by 
Ivan III., who maiTicd a princess of the 
Byzantine line, iu 1472. lit also intro¬ 
duced the douhlc-lieailed black eagle of 
Byzantium .is the national ^’mbol. 

Dart’us, Ij,atin fonn of DaAiresh 
(king). Ancient Persia. 

Dry. In Algiers, before it was an¬ 
nexed to France in 1830. (Turkish, ddi, 
uncle.) • 

Dirtn'ton A military autocrat, ap- 
{minted by the Homans iu times of 
danger. • 

iMinnu (lord). Houmania. « 
Emperor. (nVivIscpEBAfoa) • 

Empress. A female emperor, or the 
wife of an emperor. 

Esin'qee {q.v.f Kings of Kent. 
Hos'podar. ^Moldavia and Wallacliia; 
now borne hy’the Emperor of Rusaa. 

Impera'tor (nder or commander). Tim 
Latin form of emperor. 

Inca. Ancient Peru. 

Jft^e, Audmit Jews {Shopket). ^ 
KcMcr (same as Ciesar, f.ti.). The 
German Emperor, 
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Khnn (chieftuiu) or Ghenifis-Khau. 
Turtary. lu Persia, tJie governor of a 
province ia called a Khan. 

Khedive (q.v.). Modeiti Egypt. 

Kitiff or Queen. Omit Britain, etc, 
(Auglo-Saxou ei/n, the people or nation, 
and - inq (a patronymic) ~ the man of, 
the choice of, etc.) 

Laum or Jinla* Lama (great mother- 
of- souls). Thibet 

(king). Ancient Jews. 

3io^Hl' or Great MoguF. Mongolia. 

Nejxm or Nejnshee (lord protector). 
Abvaritiih. 

jVizaii/' (ruler). Hyderabad. 

I*ailisliah (fatlierly king). The Sul- 
tan’s title. 

Pendray'on (chief of the dragons, or 
''snmmns rex*'). A dictator, created 
by the ancient Celts in times of Aangcr. 

Pha'raoh (light of the world). An¬ 
cient Egypt. 

President. Republics of America, 
Franco, etc. 

Plot r mg (proper name adopted). 
Egypt after the death of Alexander. 

Qneenf (Anglo-Saxon, enen ; Gi’cck, 
gnnSy a womanO 

Puj'ah or Jfaha-rajah (great king). 
Iliiidustan. 

Per (ruler). A Latin word equivalent 
to our king. 

Sefierif (lordf. Mecca and Medina. 

Shuh (protector). Persia. 

i'iheit’ (jiatriarch). Arabi.a. 

Shop'hetim. Soithe Jewish “ judges ” 
were styled. 

Hu'phi (holy). A title of the Shah of 
Persia, 

Stadtholder (city-holder). Formerly 
chief magistrate of Holland. 

SnJ^etes (dictators). Ancient Carthage. 

Sultan or Soldan (ruler). Turkey. 

Vageode or tPagivwh (‘2 syl!) of 
Trau^lvaiiia, Moldavia, and AVallaehiu. 

Vtadtkn (ruler). Montenegro. 

Also, Agn, ameer or ernni archduke, 
coanf, doge, duke, effendi, elector, exarrh. 
herzog (=5 diiLe), imatm, infanta, UohI~ 
amn^art, landgrave, mandarin, uiargt are, 

margrat'in^ nabob, pacha or I'dahinr, 
prince, 'sachem, satrap, seigneur or gran J- 
seignetir, sirdar, subahdar, suzerain, iet- 
rarch, vieerog, etc,, in some oases are chief 
independent rulers, in some oases depen¬ 
dent rulers or governors Subject to an 
over-lord, and in others simply titles of 
honour without separate dumiaiou. 

Kingdom Come. Death, the grave, 
execution. 

“ Anii”trtrtr iKiiinds he theirs, n pretty sum, 

For seudlnif such a ruguc te kingdom come.” 
/'eter Pindar: Suhaadt /or Painters, 


Klngoale. Wearing a hat in the pre- 
gpuce of Royalty. 

Kingsley’s Stand, the 20th Fmit. 
CJalled •* Kiiig.sley’8 ” from their colonel 
(I 75 O-I 709 ); ami called “ Stand ” frtmi 
their “stand ” nt Minden in 17o0. Now 
cjilhjd the “ Lancashire Fusilicra.” 

Kingston Bridge. A card beut, so 
that when the jiock is cur, it is I'ut at 
this card. “ Faire le Pont ” i.s thus de¬ 
scribed in Fleming and Tibbins’.s Grand 
IHelionnairc : *'■ Action de eonrher qncl- 
ques-nnes dcs carles, et de les arm agn dr 
idle sorte que cdui qui dmf ronprr nr 
pnisse gitcre eouper qa'a Veudrmt qn'oa 
vent.’’’* 

Kingston - on * Thames. N.imed 
Koig's-stonc from n large, square block of 
stone near the town hall, on W'hich the 
early Anglo-Saxon mouarchs knelt when 
they were anointed to the kingly oflice ; 
Edwanl the Elder, Athelstaii, Kdinund, 
Ethelred, Edrcd, Edwy, and E«l\vnrd 
the Miirtyr received on this sionc the 
royal um'tioii. The stone i.s noa' ciudoscd 
M'llh railings. 

Kingstown (Ireland), formerly calh'd 
Dunleary. The iiHtne W'tis changed m 
1821 out of compliment to (Jeorgf! IV',, 
who visited Ireland that year, ami bift 
Dunleary harbour for lus return home 
on September 5tb. 

KlngSWOOd Lions. Donkeys; Kings- 
wood being at one time famou.s fur the 
numlier of Jisses kept by the colliers who 
lived thereabout. 

Kittloss Loons. Tlie judges whom 
Cromwell sent into Scotland were si> 
termed, because they' condeinncd and 
acquitted those brought lu’foj-e them 
wholly irreSjiectivB of pai’ty, and sob*ly 
on the inorils of the charge with whicli 
they were accused. 

Kiosk'. A Turkish Kummcr-hoiiso 
or alcove supported by pillars. (Turkish, 
kushk; I’ersian, knshk, a palace; French, 
kiosqur. ) The name is abo gi ven to no ws- 
])aper stands in France and Belgium. 

Kirk of Sknlls. Gamrie churcli in 
BanITshire; eo called la-cause the skulls 
and other bones of the Norsemen who 
fell in the neighbouring field, called the 
Bloody Pots, were built into its walls. 

Kirko«grim. The nix who looks to 
order in churches, punishes those who 
misbehave themselves there, and the per. 
sons employed to keep it tidy it they 
fail in their duty. {Scandinavian myth - 
o%y.) 
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Kirke’B LomlM. Tho Qucou’a Royal 
West Surrey. Called “Kirke” froiiL 
I’iijrcy Kirko, their colonel, 1682-1601; 
and ‘‘Lambs” from their bodge, tho 
I’HHchal Lamb, tho crest of tho house of 
Braguu/Ji, in compHmenttoQucenCatha- 
rine, to whom they were u guard of 
honour in her progress to Loudon. 

Klrkrap'lne (3 eyl.). While Una 
was iu the hut of CorcSca, Kirkrapine 
forced his way in; but the lion, spnng- 
iiig ou him, tore him to pieces. Tho 
meaning is that Romanism was increased 
by rapine, but the English lion at the 
Ib'formatioii put an end^to tlie rai>acity 
(*f monks. {Hpemer : Faerie Queat^'k. i.; 


Kismet. Tho fulfilmeut of destiny. 
(Turkish, gimet, a lot.) 

‘‘Till* A.'ijwW’f, wliinli lie nr^rcelr oimuire- 
lioiKli-il licfiirc, Hi'Pins now t<r Iu* fraught with ... 
[iiii'aninifl. Tlim m kismet; this la the ftiini- 
iiieiit ot itoHtiny ; tlila la to luvo.'*—S'eteteent/t 
t'enhim, Kebruiiry, 1S92, ii. a**. 


Kiss, as a mode of salutation, comes 
from its use to express reverence or 
worshiji. Thus to adore idols and to 
ki«is idols mean the same thing. Indeed, 
till; word adore signifies simply to eanw 
the haml tu the numth, that is, to kiss it 
to the idol. AVe still kis? tlie hand iu 
sfiluiiition. Various parts of the body 
dre kis.sed to distinpiish the cliaracter of 
tlio adoration paid. Tims, to kiss the 
lip.=i is to adore the living breath of the 
person sainted; to kiss tlio feet or ground 
IS to humble oneself in adoration: to 
kis.s the garmontB is 1o express venera¬ 
tion to wJiatever belongs to or touches 
the })er.»(m wlio weiu's them. “Kiss the 
Sou, lest H«; be angry ” (Ps. ii. 12), means 
Worship Ihft Son of God. Pharaoh tells 
Joseph, “Thoushalt be over mj’’house, 
and ni»on thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss,” meaning they shall reverence tlio 
commiinds of Joseph by kiaaing the roll 
on which his commands Would be written, 
“ Samuel poured oil ou Saul, and kissed 
him,” to acknowledge subjection to 
(lod’s anointed (1 Sam, x, 1). Iu the 
Ili'brew state, 41iis mode of expressing 
rovcreijce arosafromtheformof goveru- 
ment established, whether under the 
palriarcliul or matrimonial figure. 

A Judas kiss. An act of treacheiy. 
The allusion is to the ajiosth! Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. 


Klas Han ^ (?b). To kiss tlie hand 
of the sovereign eitlier on accepting or 
retiring from a high goveniment office. 
{See Kxss.) 


“ KisBini? the hand to the statue nt a sod was a 
n.iinan tnrm of h-tneiples 

0 /Sociology, \ol. II. iwt Iv, ebSp.6, p. ISS. 


Kbw the Book. After taking a leral 
oath, we are commanded to kiss me 
lK)ok, wiiich in our English courts is the 
New Testament, excejit when Jews ” are 
sworn in.” This ^ tho kiss of con¬ 
firmation or promise to act in accord¬ 
ance with the words of the oath (Mora¬ 
vians and Quakers are not required to 
take legal oaths). The kiss, iu this case, 
is a public acknowledggnent that you 
adore the deity whose l^k you kiss, as 
a worshipper. 

It is DOW jienuIttcS to affirm, if i«ri>ona like to 
(111 >tn. Mr, Bradlaiigb refueml to take an oath, 
and after auuio years of contention tiki law was 
altered. 

ifiBB the Dust. To die, or to be 
slain. In Ps^m Ixxii. 9 it is said, ” his 
enemies shall lick tho dust.” 

KiM*the Bare’s Foot(2Vb To be 

late or too late for dinner. The hare 
*hafl run away, and you are eiily iu time 
to *' kiss ” the print of his foot. A com¬ 
mon proverb. 

’‘Voii'ninst kisf* tlie hare's foot; post ftstvm 
vettinti." —Coif; Dirtioimry. 

Kiss the Blistress {To). To make 
a good liii, to shoot right into the eye of 
the target. In bowls, what we now call 
tlte Jark used to be called the “ mis¬ 
tress,” a.id when one ball just touches 
another it is said “ to kiss it.” To kiss 
the Mistress or Jack is t5 graze another 
bowl with your own. 

“ null nn. Slid Vis* the iiil8tress.’'~.Sk«fcr>p(nr«; 
Tiolhio mid CrrMiiln. iii. S 

Kiss the Rod {To). To submit to 
punishment or misfortune meekly and 
without murmuring. 

Kies behind the Garden Chkte {A). 
A pansy. A practical way of faying 
” Imsez deum,''* tlie flowor-'lauguage of 
the pansy. 

Kiss given to a Poet. Margaret, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland and 
wife of Louis XI. (when only dauphin), 
kiased the mouth of Alain Ofiartier “for 
uttering .so many fine thinfe.” Chorticr, 
however, was ‘a decidedly ngly gian, 
and, of course, was asleep at the time. • 

Tlir Isle is Hnuietiines crrimefnislr told of 
Koiissrd tlpn pitoi. 

Kiss the Gunner’s Daughter {To). 
To be floggetj ou board ship, being tim 
to the breech of a cannon. 

" 1 wns nisde to kiss the wench that never 
siK»bs bill wlien. she sccUls.and that's the goo- 
ner's dsuglitcr,... Yes, the minister’s sun ... 
lias the cat's semu'b on his back."—^r W. Sdott: 
ReagaantUt, uhnii. xiv. 

Kiss the Plane to make It 

A relic of a very common custom all 
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over the world of sucking poison from 
wounds. St. Martin of Tours, whmi 
lie was at Paris, obseiwed at the city 
gates a leper full of sores; and, going 
up to him, he kis^l the sores, where* 
umu the leper was mstautly made whole 
{St4lpiciu8 iiH'erus: IHalognes). Again, 
when St. Mayenl had committed some 
grave offence, ho was sent, by way of 
penance, to kiss a leper who was heg^ng 
alms at the monastery. St. Mayeul 
went up to the man, kissed his wounds, 
and the leprosy loft bin. Holf a score 
similar examples may lie found in the 
Boliaiuflstes, without'much searching. 

•• W)»i» rsn 111 hell* ino wh.'n I fell, 

And kihsed the jdace to make it well 7" 

Klaslng-comflt. The candied root of 
the Sea-frywyooa mantimum prepared 
as a lozenge, to perfume the brmb. 

KlBSing-onut. The crust where 
the lower lump of bread k^es the 
upper. In French, baimre depaitu 

Kissing the Band. Either kissing 
the sovereign’s hand at a public intro* 
ductiouv or kissii^ one’s own hand to 
bid farewell to a mend, and kissing the 
tips of oui’ fingers and then moving the 
hand in a sort of salutation to imply 
great satisfaction at some beautiful ob¬ 
ject, tliought, or other charm, are mn- 
nauks of pagah worship. If the idol 
was conveniently low enough, the de¬ 
votee kissed its hand; if not, the devotees 
kissed their own hsnds and w'avcd them 
to the image. God said lie had in Israel 
seven thousand persons who had not 
lioweil unto Baal, •* every mouth which 
hath not kissed him,” (iVc Kiss.) 

‘■.Many . . . wliom ihe fame of tlna excellent 
visiouAad irntliercd tliithcr, confinitidml hv that 
maU'liim l*eautr, conld Imt kiaa (lie Anxcr-tips 
ttf their ri<r)it bands at siaht <■{ bor, as in adora- 
ihin to tbfl (Toddeas Venns ber.-’elf." — 

Utirnts the Spicitfeun, cliup. v. 

Klaalng tbe P<q;>o’s i;pe. Matthew 
of Westminster says, it was •customary 
formerly to kiss the hand of his HtiUnoss; 
hut that a cerhiin woman, in the eighth 
centmy,' not only kissed the Pope’s 
kana, but‘'s 9 «eezed it,” The Church 
magnate, seeuig the danger to which 
he was exposed, cut off his hand, and 
was compelled in future to offer his 
foot, a custom which has continued to 
the present hour. * 

KlMlng tmdor tlia BUitletoe. 

Balder, the Apollo of Scandinavian my¬ 
thology, was killed ^ a mistletoe arrow 
g^ven to the blind Hoder, by Lokif the 
^d of mischief and po^ntate of our 
earth. Balder was restored to life, hut 


tho mistletoe was placed in future under 
the care of Friga, and w^ never again 
^ bo an instrument of evil till it touched 
the earth, tho empire of I^ki. It is 
always suspended from ceiltng.s, and 
when jiersous of opposite sexc\s pass 
under it, they give each other the kiss 
of peace and love in the full assurance 
thiit the ^iphyte is no longer an in¬ 
strument of mischief. 

A corresjiondent in Nofrs and Queries 
suggeste that tho Bomans dedicated the 
holly to Saturn, whoso festival was in 
December, and that the early Christians 
decked their houses with tho fl.ntuniian 
emhlems to deccivo the Komans and 
escape persecution. 

Kist-viMB {The). A nide stunc 
sepulchre or mausoleum, like a chest 
ivith a flat stone for a covet. 

“At length they reached a viunsy iiiriiiitd.tni the 
top «f which W'ae placed one of thow receplstcli'S 
for the dead of the ancient Brfriali chiefs of dls- 
tinctloD, called Kist-vaen, which urn coinimseii of 
upright fragments of grjinlfe, so placed n>. to 
f.irm a stone coffln... . - dtr WaUrr Srnli; Thu 
iJ«trotliC(t, chap. xxii. 

Kiat of Wliiotlea {A). A church- 
organ (Beotch). Cist, a ho.x or t:liest. 

Riat'Borap'paB. The Indian w<stor- 
god. Persons at the point of dcntli are 
sometimes carried into the Ganges, and 
sometimes to its honks, that Kistnerap- 
>nij may purify them fiwu all detilenu'iit 
lefore they die. Others have a litih; 
water poured into tho, palms of their 
hands with the same ohj'cct. 

Kit. (Anglo-Paxon, hrtfe, a cist or 
Ixix [«»f tools].) Henif that which con¬ 
tains the necessaries, tools, etc., of a 

A snldiefs kit. His outfit. 

The trhole kt t of them. The whole lot. 
{>See afh/rc ) Use'd contemptuously. 

Kit. A three-stringed fiddle. (Anglo* 
Saxon, eytere; Latin, cithdra.) 

Kit’Oat Clab. A club foimed in 
1688 by the loading Whigs of the day, 
and held in Shire Lane (now Lower 
Serle’s Place) in the house of Christo- 

8 her Cat, a pastty-cook, who supplied 
tie mutten pie.s, and after whom the club 
was named. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
forty-two portraits of the club membei-s 
for Jacob Tonson, tho secretary, whose 
villa was at Bam Elmu and where 
latterly the club was held. In order 
to accommodate the pamtings to tho 
height of the club-room, he was obliged 
to make them three-quarter lengths; 
hence a thtee-qtiarter portnut is still 
called a kH-eat, 
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Strictljr speaking, a kit>cat caavas is 
twenty-eight inches by thirty-six, ^ 

"SI'-uIp, Acldiwm, Crinwwve, flariti, VsnOrugli, 
M.'iiiWHiing, ijteimey, Walixtlc, snd I'altcney 
were nf l(; mis Lord Porset and tho iin'sont 
Diiki-. Tifiuin-aring .. . mis ttifi ruling man in all 
riiiu emilou.. . . L()rd Stanhope and the Bari, of 
B-tm were also nieuiiiers.... Kach ineml*eriMiv« 
In ■( rpictureJ,’ —Pope to Spenre. 

V Cowley the poet lived at Bum Ebns 
Villas. 

Kit Cats. Mutton pies; so called 
from Christopher Cat, the p^trycook, 
wlio excelled in these pasties. (fUee 
ofiore.) 

Kit’s Coty House, on the roaii lie- 
Im <‘f:n lloclii’ster and Maidstone, a woll- 
kiiown cromlech, is Katigem’s or Kiti~ 
f/tru'ft cohi AoMA'f—tliat is, the house or 
iMinl) of Kiti^rn, made of coiZ/i or huge 
ll.it stones, wc Hackem/s Coit and 
Ihcvrr.’s Coit.) 

Katigeru w'us the brother of Vortimer, 
.111(1 loader of the Britons, who was slain 
ill tlie battle of Aylesford or Emford, 
lighting against Hengist and rlorsa. 
Tiumbardo calls it CUistotehousc (1570). 
The structure consists of two upright 
sidc-stonca, one standing in the middle 
ns a support or tenon, and a fourth im- 
pos(>d as a rouf. Numberless scones lie 
.si'iitterod in the vicinity. Often spelt 
“ Kitt’s Cotty Ilou-we.” 

Kitoben. Any relish eaten with dty 
bread, ns cheese, bacon, dried fish, etc. 

•• \ liim'-'i) lir.irt wad urarcest'elc heiierltuolicn 
t.i .1 (1.11 lej -I'.inc." - .*<11 ir. Setitt; The /‘.rirti-, 

*■l■lUl '1. 

Kitchonmaid (^f/.</.). So Queen 
Eli/.,ibelh called Lord Mountjoy, her 
Ion I-deputy in Iii^laiid. In one of her 
litters to Jjord Mountjoy she writes;— 

Won } (iiir frj iiig-ifan and other kitchen-«tuir 
.Mill iiiM- l>l••ugllt 1.1 their last h«ino inorerehols 
tii.tii iIkoi' that i>riiiiiised more and iU«l leo*," 

Kite (.1), in legal phraseology, is a 
junior counsel who is allotted at un 
assize court to advocate tlie cause of a 
pii.sonor who is without other defence. 
For this service he receives a guinea 
. 1 .S his honorariuRi. A kite on Stock 
Exchange means a worthless Inll. An 
honorariuTn given to a barrister is in 
reality a mere kite. (See defotp, Kiru- 

ELVINO.) 

Kite>flyiiig. To JIh the kite is to 
“ raise the wintjf,” or i^tain money on 
hills, whether good or bad. It is a 
Stock Exchange ^riuse, and moans, as 
ii kite flatters m me air by reason or its 
lightness, and iS a mere toy, so tl^ 
bills fly about, but are Ug^t and worth¬ 
less. (See Stock ExcuaifUB Slkno.) 


Xltely syl.). A jealous city mer¬ 
chant in Ben iTonson^a Every if an in 
his Humour. 

Kittle of Flab. A pretty kittle of 
fish, A pretty muddle, a bud job. Cor¬ 
ruption of ** kiddle of fish.” A kiddle 
is a basket set in the opening of a weir 
for catching fish. Perlmps the Welsh 
hidl or hidyly a strainer. (See Kettle.) 

Klaua (Peter). The prototjrpe of Rip 
Van Winkle, whose sleep last^ twenty 
years. Pronoun<» Kloirs. (See Santa. 
Klaits.) • 

Klopbta (The) etymologically means 
robbers, but came to lie a title of dis¬ 
tinction in modem Greece. Those 
Greeks who rejected all overtures of 
their Tuafcish conquerors, betook them¬ 
selves to the mountains, where they kept 
up for several years a desultory w'arfare, 
supporting themselves by raids on 
Turkish settlers. Aristotelgs Valaoritis 
(bom is the great “poet of tlie 

Klephts.” (See Sineteenth Century, 
July, 1891, p. 130.) 

KiUMk. Skill in handiwork. The de¬ 
rivation of this word is a great puzzle. 
Minshew suggests that it is a mure vari¬ 
ant of hm'K. Cotgrave thinks it a 
variant of snap. Others give the German 
Jemtekm (to sound). 

Knave. A lad, a garqon, a servant. 
(Anglo-Saxon, endj'a ^^German, knabt .) 
The knave of clubs, etc., is the son or 
servant of tlie king and queen thereof, 
lu an old version of the Bible we read: 

“ Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle," etc. (Rom. i. 1). 

This Mi-sion, we nre lohl, is in the HaMeiaii 
Liiiniry, imi lo Kcncmil) mipiwHed t*i Ixca forijfiry. 
Hut, wiiliout (Uiuht, Wycliif (Kev. xii. , 1 ,13) usert 
ilio (oiiipimnd ''Kimve-c1uM.’'an(l Chaucer i»c» 
tho wiiii<< III llj(> itntt 0 / JMWf't Taif, line iVHK 

Knave of H^arta (A). A flirt 

Knave o^Sologne (A). More knave 
than fool. The French 8ay«l‘ lot niais de 
Soloyne." I^logne is a part of the de¬ 
lta rtments of Loiret et I^iip-et-CherT • 

Knee. Greek, yomt; Latin, yenit; 
French, aenou ; Sanskrit, jann; &xon, 
enmr; Gennau, htie; Euglirii, knee. 

Knee Trlbifte. Adoration or mve- 
reuce, by prostration or bending the knee. 

“ Cimiing la reCMi e from us 

Knee-tribate yet unpaid jiWiiMration vile." 

MiUen: PeraAist LeH, V. 7SS. 

Kaeplh. The ram-headed of* 
ancient Egypt, called also Am^-rii, and 
by the Greeks, Ammon. 
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Xniokerbooker {Die'drich). Tho 
imaginary author of a fticctious History 
af Sreiv lork, by Wasliington Irving. 

Knlokerbookers. Loosokucc- 
breechoa, worn by boya, cyclists, sports¬ 
men, tourists, etc. So uamc<l from 
George Cru{kshank\a illustrations of 
Washington Irving’s book rcfcrml to 
above. In those illustratious the Butch 
worthies are drawn with very looso 
knec-brceches. 

Knife is the emblSm homo by St. 
Ag'iithil, St. Albert, aud St. Chri.sti'na. 

The Jhtfftnff knife is tho emblem of 
St. Borlholoinew, because he was flayed. 

J merijichu) knife is borne in Christian 
art by St. Z.'idkiol, tho augel. 

The knife of aendenue knofe, Chrysip'- 

S os, so called because he was tlfb kdenost 
isuutaut of his age (b.O. 280-207). 
iVar to the knifi. Deadly strife. 

Knife = sword or dagger. 

Till iny kren knift* see nut iho n omul ir imikcs," 
fihulteepeare : JUiu'bfth, i. 3 . 

Knl/e and Fork. I£e is a capital 
kutfe-antl-Jork^ a good trenchennan. 

“ He dill dne lion<>ur to tlx* re^inst; he ale and 
driiiik.itnd pr<>^Oll a cniiital knitc-aiul-fnrk eieii 
fit the risk uf djtiii; the winie nikht of .*111 in- 
diin'»lioii."-0'idi(wi<ii(; Proimne uf Marriit'je, « 1 . 

Knlfeboai^ One of the scuta for 
passengers running along the roof of an 
omnibus. Now almost obsolete. 

Knight mcan^aimply a hot/. (Saxon, 
cni/if.) Aa lioys (like the Latin pnei' 
and Froueh gareon) ivero u-sed as ser¬ 
vants, so cniht came to moan a sorvaut. 
'Ibose who served the feudal kiug.a Ijore 
ams, aud pt'rsous admitted to this privi¬ 
lege -were the king’s knights; as thi-s 
distincti'ui was limited to men of family, 
the word became a title of honour next 
to the nobility. In modern Latin, a 
knight is termtsi aura'Ins (golden), from 
the gilt spurs which he bsc|) to weai-. 

Last of the heights. Maxiiriliaii 1. of 
Gennauy (W59, 1493-1519). 

iKnight Rider Street (Loudon). So 
named froiif tho processions of knights 
from the Tower to Smithfleld, where 
tournaments were held. Leigh Hunt 
says the name originated in a sign or 
some reference to the Heralds’ College 
in the vicinity. * 

Knight of La Blanoha. Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, the hero of Cervantes’ 
novel, called lion Quixote. 

* Knight of the Bleeding Heart. 

The Bleeding Heart was one of the 
many semi-religious orders instituted 


in the Middle Ages in honour iif the 
•Virgin Mary, whose “ heart was pierced 
with many witows.” 

“ When Im was at. HiilyroDil who wimhl havi* 
s.‘iiil (hat the }i>uiar, BpriKhtly Ut'oriyo UmiKlaB 
would haio liptiu content to play the hii-kfliiiaii 
iicrc in Loclihiven, with no naycr aiiiiiscnuMit 
than thfttof tnrninij: the key on iwo or three lielii- 
tca<* women ? A atranko ntHcelor a Kniitiit of the 
lUuetiin^ Heart."—•Sir )V. Seott; The Ahhol, xiiii. 

Knight Of the Cloak {The). Sir 
Walter Baleigh. So called from his 
throwiim his cloak into a ]>uddle for 
Queen Elizabeth to step on :ts she wtis 
nlK)ut to enter her btirge. (Sec Kenil- 
u'orth, chap, xv.) 

‘‘Yiuir loriI»hip nieaueth that n»h‘ii;)i, tlie 
Devonshiro yomli,' aaid Varney, ‘tho Kiiinlil '‘f 
tho Climk, 118 they call him at I'mirt.”-- Oittit, 
chap. x\i. 

Elizabeth, in the same novel, atldresscs 
him as Sir Squire of the Soiled Cassock. 

Knight of the Couching Leopard 

{The). Sir Kenneth, or mther the Earl 
of Huntingdon, Prince Royal uf Scot¬ 
land, who followed, incognito, Ricli.nrd I. 
to the Crusade, and is the chief elior- 
aoter of the Talisman, a novel bt’ Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Knight of the Order of John- 
! Wimam (-0* 1“ French: “ rhemh-r 
• 'le I'ordre de Jean (hnllaninc,'" ti iiiau 
I huiiged. (-SVe JoHN-WirxiAM.) 

I Knight of the Post. A man in the 

jiillory, or that has been tietl to a whiti- 
Jiing-post, is jestingly v) called. 

Knight of tho Rueful Countc- 
nanoe. Don Quixoti*. 

Knight's Fee. A i»orlioii of land 
held by custom, suflioieiit to inaintaJu a 
knight to do service as sm-h for the 
' kin^, William the Compieror n-enled 
j ('tijOsjO such fees when bo eauio to F.ng- 
J land. All who had £20 a year in lands 
j or income were compelled to bo knights. 

Knight'S Ward {Tin). A t-u}iori<ir 
compartment iii Newgate for those who 
paid thi-ee pieces by way of “ garnish.” 
No longer m existence. 

Knights. (iSed CuOSit-LEOUKIi . . .) 

Knights B^helors. Persons who 
are simply kiiights, hut belong to no 
order. (French, bas-chevaliers.) 

Bboights Bannerets. Knights cre¬ 
ated ou the held of batUo. The king or 
general cut off the pouit of their flag, 
and made it square, so as to rcstuuhle a 
banner. Hence kniglibi Imnnereta are 
called Knights of the £^mre Flag. 

Knights Baranets. Inferior barons, 
an order of hereditary rank, created by 
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.riiiiK's I. iti l(Jl ]. Tliii lith: wax Solti fur 
inttncy, runl tht* fuiids went nominally, 
tonoi’iis the ]>lu,ntat-ion of Ulster. These 
kiii^iils hear tlte anns of Ulster, vir.. a 
lii'ld tn-(/fui, a sinihter iiutul couped at 
the wrist (Niv Hand.) 

Knigbts Errant. In France, from 
7(iS to t)S7, the land was eneunilHired 
with fortified castles; in England this 
was not the case till the reign of Stephen. 
The lords of these castles used to carry 
off feiiiiiles uiiil commit rapine, so that a 
class of men sprang UX), at least in the 
]).igcs of romance, who roame<l alxjut m 
lull armour to protect the defenceless 
and aid the ox^Xinissed. 

“ ‘ Piov'Mii.i •iiiioiitc aieiit tfl-Kl'in ’is tlieitcrfect 
fii'( omit Ilf It kiiii/ltt erraut."—/Vi/rftrt; / nhfalum 

11 / ///(■ .km'IK. 

Knights of CoriMtry or Carpet 
Kaafhin, arc not military hut civil 
knights, such us mayors, lawyers, and 
so onso called hecausc they receive 
their knighthood kneeling on a carpet^ 
ami not (<u the battle-Hehl. 

Knights of Industry. Sharxiers, 

Knights of Labour. Mt'iula^rs of a 
tr.idfs union organised iu IHUl, in the 
I'nifed fitntes of Aiueriai, to regulate 
the amount fif wages to ho demanded 
liy woikmen, tlie degree of skill to he 
cxactctl from them, ami the length of a 
day's work. This league enjoins when 
a strike is to he made, ainl when work- 
im n of tlic union may resume work. 

Knights of Malta or JlunpCaUers af 
Sf. Jo/ia nf Jn /ov/Ava. Some time after 
the lirst criisado (lOTi). some Ne.ri»ulitaii 
merchants hnilt at Jerusalem a hospital 
for sick i>ilgriins and a church which 
they di;dicatcd to St. John ; tlio.se they 
•■oinmiltcd to the charge nf certain 
kiiiglits, called lluHptfaUnx of St. John. 
Ill U510 tlicse Hospitallers took Rhode 
Island, auil changed their title into 
Kaitfhtx of Jthab's, In liVJ.'l they wove 
exiiellcd from Rliodcs by the Turks, 
and took ui> thqjr residence in the Isle 
of Malta. 

Knights of St. Crispin. Shoe¬ 
makers. Urispiii Crisnian was a slme 
maker. (See ifcwjv/ 1., iv. 3.) 

Knights of St. Patrick. Instituted 
ill 17^3, in honour of the xiatroti saint of 
Ireland. 

Knights of tho Bag. Bagmen who 
travel for morooutilo orders. 

Knights of the Bath. {See Bath.) 
Knights of tho Binds. Bullies who 


wei-e for ever apxicaling to their swords 
to browbeat the tiiniiL 

Kidghts of the Chomher f>r Cham- 
her h'nifffitx, ore knights bachelors made 
in times of peace in the premuerhamber, 
and not iu the camp. Being militurv 
men, they differ from ** curiiet knights,” 
who are always cmlians. 

Knights of the Cleaver. Butchers. 

Knights of the Garter. {See 

(Ubteh.) 

Knights of the Green doth. 

Same as Cakpet Kmaim 

Knights of the Handcuilh. Con¬ 
stables, policemen, etc., who carry 
handcuffs for refractory or suspicious 
luisouers taken up by them. 

Knights of the Bare. An order of 
twelve knights created by Edward III. 
hi France, upon tho followiiig occasion;— 

A great shouting was raised by tho 
French army, and Edward thought the 
shout was the onset of liattle; but found 
afterwards it wus occasioned by a bare 

running between the two armies. 

” • 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 

An (Uder of military knights founded by 
(lodfrcv of Rouillon, iu 1099, to guard 
the “ll'dy Scxinldire.” 

Knie^ts of tho Order pf the Golden 
Fleece. Lawyers. 

Knights of the Pencil. The betters 
in races ; so culled bcjcause they always 
kee^r a ]icncil in haiiu to murk down 
their bets. 

Knights of the Pestle or Knights 
of the PosGo and Bfortor. Apotlie- 
carie.s or ilriiggists, wlio.se chief instni- 
iiK'ut is the i*cst]e ami mortar, usjd in 
comxioundiiig incdic-ine.s. 

Knights o' the Post. Persons who 
liuuntod thexHirlieus of the courts, ready 
to bo liiredfor brilio to swear anything ; 
so culled frem their being ulwuy.s found 
waiting at the x>osts which the sheriffs 
set ui» outside their doois for x>osting 
prochuiiutions on. , ‘ 

“Tlieicmt' kniclits of the l|>|)^t fuiJ Uooli.v^ 
cheats cnoiifrli to anv.ar the ttiilh of tho hriRMh'i^ 
iKiiiradiol.ioiis.’’—.syu/h. 

“' A kiiit^'lii of tln« poHi(iiii'lh he, ‘ for Ho I am 
tfrin(>i1; a follow that %\il| HUoai’O >oil ni)>thing 
for iwfhi* ji’iicft’ "Saxh: Pieut PtuiltMtiVlBi.} 

Knights of the Rainbow. Flun¬ 
keys; so called from their gorgeous 
liveries. 

“The actVRBts who aUendetl tlieai conlnutictca 
the inferences to Itc tlvawn from the garti of tholr 
niasteTH; Hiii1,nv'rimlinff to the custom of the 
kiiiifhiH of the ntiiiliuw, ifava liwuy bints tiM* 
they were not iieopie to serve sny trtit men of 
flrsr-mte mseqneucc."—iSr If. Seiltt Sedgtitmt- 
let, chsii. X 
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Knigbts of the Road. Footpads. 

(Slp<? Knights op thb Post.) 

K&lghtis of the BoumI Table. 

Kios Artliur's kuiuhts, so called from 
the liu^o circular table round which they 
sat. Tlie table was circular to prevent 
any heart-sore about precedency. The 
number of these knights is variously 
given. The popnlar notion is that they 
were twelve; several authorities say 
thei’e were forty; but the History 
Prince Arthur states that the table 
was made to accommodate 150. King 
Leodefp'auiice, who gave Arthur the 
ta))lfi on his wedding-day, sent him also 
100 knights, Merlin furnished twenty- 
eight, Artlnu- himself added two, and 
twenty “sieges” were left to reward 
merit (chaps, xlv.. xlvi.). These knights 
went forth into all countries u# quest of 
adventures. Tlie most noted are— 

Sir Acolon, Ballamore, Bemt'inaris, 
Pekobtts, Jkkonre, Persimt, Dot s, Eetoi\ 
Eric, Eicnin, FM(, Ga'hcris, OaVtihad, 
(fafohalt, Gareth, Gat^ricl, (hmain or 
I'lCffia, Grislet, Kay, Lameroek, Lannce- 
ht dn JLac, LioncU, Marhnits, Palnmide, 
Ptiqninet, Pet teas, Per'edur or Per’tvral, 
Sayns, Snverah’i/is, lor, Tristmt or 
Tristan de Li'onnnis, Tnrqnine, IPig'nlois, 
IPiy'aniHr, etc., etc. 

V A h«t of tlic Kni«bt.s anrt a flo'criiuirni nt 
their arnttitir is sivei) in tlic Thrxtt}e of Himnnr liy 
Anilrew Kairne diUzh Arrnrdwii; oi tins list, llm 
iimr.l’er w.ai l.U ; hut m Lanrrt'if uf the Lahe (i ol. 
li. V- ''1\ tlK'y arc Baid'.to Inve amiuintcdtn ‘£m. 

Knights of Shears. Tailors. 
Tlic word shear is a play on the word 
shn-e or county. 

Knights of the SheU. The Argo¬ 
nauts of St. Nicholas, a military order, 
instituted in the 14th century by 
Carte III., King of Naple.s. 'Their 
insignia was a “ collar of shells.” 

IHbilghts of the Shire. Now called 
County Members; that is, memliers of 
Parliament elected by efeunties, in con- 
tradistiuction to Borough mWibers. 

Knights of the Spigot. Landlords 
of hotels, etc.; mine host is a “ knight 
’•a of the spigoU 

“ WliPB nil old ntwg conuM across ns niorrj' old 
fcnurlits of tlio it runs away with mir 

dIscreiMin."—AV W. 8fM: Keiulmorth, cliap. viii. 

Kn4^ts of the Swan. An order 
of the House of Cleve. • 

Knl^tsof theStiok. Compositors. 
The stick is the printer’s “composing 
stick,” which he holds in his left bana 
while with his right hand he fills it with 
Kbtters from his “ case.” It holds just 
enough type not to fatigue the hand <A 


tlm compositor, and when full, tlie type 
is tiansferred to tlie “ galley.” 

Knights of the Hilstle. Said to 
have been ostablislied in 800 by Achnirus, 
King of the Scots, and revived in 1:V]0 
by James Y. of Scotland. Queen Anne 
placed the order on a permanent footing, 
lliese knights are sometimes called 
Knights of St. Andrcir. 

Knights of tho Whip. Coaclimcii. 

Knighton Guild, now called Port- 
sokcH IFard. King Edgar gave it to 
thirteen knights Ton the following con¬ 
ditions*:—(1) Each knight was to bj 
vioti*rious in three combats— one ahovc- 
gruuiid, one underground, and one in 
the water; and (2) each knight was, on a 
given <Iny, to run with spoai's against all 
comers in East Sinithfleld. William the 
Conqueror confirmed tlio same unto the 
heirs of these knights, Henrj' I. gave 
it to the canons of Holy Trinity, and 
acquitted it “ of all servit'e.” 

Knlpperdolling||ik A set of German 
liei-etics about the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, disciples of a man named Bernard 
Kiiipiierdolling. (Uloiint; Glrmoura- 
pkia, 1681.) 

Knock Under (To). Johnson says 
this expression arose from a custom once 
common of knocking under the table 
when any guest wished to acknowledge 
himself beatini in argumenl. Another 
derivation is knnekle wider — i.r. to 
knuckle or bend the knuckle or knec! in 
proof of snbinlasion. Bellenden Ken- 
says it is Te thj'ek antler, which ho in¬ 
terprets “I am forceil to yield.” 

Knocked into a Cooked Hat. 

Tliriroughly beaten; altered bo^-ond re- 
cogrntion; hors de combat. A cocked- 
hat, folded into a chapeau bras, is 
crushed out of all shape. 

Knockers. Goblins who dwell in 
mines, and point out rich veins of lend 
and silver. In Cardiganshire the 
miners attribute tho otmnge noises so 
fr^uenlly heard in mines to these 
spirits, which are sometimes called 
coWyns (German, kobolds). 

Knot. (Latin nodns, French tiaud, 
Danish kmtde, Dutch knot, Anglo-Saxon 
cnoita, allied to knit.) 

He Itas tied a knot with his tongue he 
cannot untie with his teeth. Ho has got 
married. He has tied tho marriage knot 
by saving, “ 1 take thee for my wedded 
vrae,” eta, but tho Imot is not to be 
untied so easily. 
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The Goriim knot. (See QoBCtAK.) 

Tke f/tatrioffe knot. {See MxBaukOiS.) 

The shtp went eix or seven knots an 
hour. Miles. The log-line is divided 
into length by knots, each leu^his the 
same proportion of a nautical mde as 
half a minute is of an hour. The log* 
lino 1)cing cast over, note is taken of the 
number of knots nm out in half a 
minute, and tliis number shows the rate 
per hour. 

riip length ut a knot la 4r3S feet w*>on used 
with ii tts-nectnnl glass, t•ul !>d7.i feel when tlio 
iuiir ;ii)arcoiiils. 

True lovers' knot. Sir Thomas Browne 
thinks the knot owes its origin to the 
nor/as Hercnla'nm, a snaky conipUcatiou 
ill the cadu'ceus or rod of Mercury, in 
which form the wofdleii ginllo of the 
(ii'cck brides was fastened. 

To seek for a knot in a rtfsh. Seeking 
fur something that does not exist. Not 
a very wise phrase, seeing there are 
rushes, probably not known when 
the iiroverb was first current. The 
Jiiiirns nciitifiornsj the JuncuH Inoijw- 
vttrpns, the Jioicus obt»»{/iorus, and the 
JiDiiKs pofyccphalns, are all jointed 
rushes. 

Knot and Bridle (A). A mob-cup. 

“ I'l'nn hci ht-.id » snntl inoh-caj' she pil, 

Or !i''n eii fciilf. vsiili large floweitd iisihtiu 
gi.uied, 

Y>'h‘i<l a kn<jt and hridle.Mii it huw. 

Of si'nrlci Saining, her hiDK rhia Ik Iow.' 

Ptltr ItHtiot; I’hrtfolivdituah). 

Knot* of May. The children's game. 
“ Hero we go gathering nuts of May " 
is a Tierversiou of “ Here we go gather¬ 
ing knots of May,” referring to the old 
custom of gathenng knots of llowerK on 
May-day, or, to use the ordinary phrase, 
“to go a-Maying.” Of course, there 
are no nuts to lie gathered in May, 

Knotted Stiok ia Planed (Thr). 
The house of Orleans is worsted by that 
of Burgundy. The house of Orleans 
t>ore for its badge a Mton Hotteirr, the 
house of Burgunuy a plane; hence the 
French saying, “ Le h4tOH muenx est 
planar' • 

Knotgraaa. Supposed, if taken in 
an infusion, to stop groyrth. 

'* Get you suue. you dwarf i 

^ Dll iiiiiiiiiiiu, of hIndoriaR knotyntM luadc.” 

Shiikcspeare: Midstaimer Stieht’s Preum, Hi, 2, 

Knout (1 ^1.) is a knotted bunrb of 
ihoiigs mode of* hide. It is a Tartar 
invention, bu^ was introduced into 
Russia. (JSTuflwf, Tartar for knf4.) 

Know TbpML The wise saw of 
Solon, the Athenian law^TW (b.o. 638- 


Kaow the Fitting Konont. The 

fuvonrite maxim of Fittacas, one of the 
“ seven wise men.” 

Know Yonr Own Mind. By 

Mmmhy; borrowed from Destouches, 
the French dramatist. 

Kaew-Nothti^^ A sciu^t political 
party of the United States, which arose 
in 1833, who replied to every question 
asked about their society, “I know 
notliing about it.” Their object was to 
accomplish the repeal of th.e nafuralisa- 
tiou laws, and of the law which ei^ludeil 
all but iiative.s from holding office. The 
party split ou the slavery question and 
died eut. 

TUp chief*iiriiR-w'lP of rhe pnitj wss *haf n'« 
Olio who hail iK*i Iipph fl j pars i» I hp l’nUPdStalP>« 
plioiihl hi! i^riuiitnl to hai<> iiiiy iiart in the 
Ro\erDincuff 

Known which Side hie Bread ia 
Buttered (.Be). He is alive to his own 
interest. In Latin, “ nti foro." 

Knowledge-hex ( Yon r). Your head, 
the brain being the seat of all human 
knowledge. ^ 

Knox's Croft, iu Gifford Gate, Had¬ 
dington; BO called because it was the 
birtuiilacc of John Knox. 

Knuckle-duster. A metal instru¬ 
ment which is fitted to a man's fist, and 
may be leatlily used in self-defence by 
shikiug a blow. Sometimes these iii- 
strumeuts are armed with spikes. It 
was an American invfntion, and was 
used in England in defence against the 
infamons attacks of Spring-heel Lark. 
We have the phrase “To dust your 
jacket for you,” meaning to “beat 
you,” as men dust cai’pets by beating 
them. * 

Knuckle Under { To). To kneel for 
panlon. Knuckle hero means the knee, 
and we still say a ‘‘ knuckle of veal or 
mutton,” mej^nig the tliiii end of the 
leg near the joint. Dr. Orilvie tells us 
there w.as an old custom of striking the 
under side of a table with The hnuckle.s 
when dofcateil in an urgiuneui; nfid 
Dr. .Johnson, following Bailey, says the 
same thing. 

Kobcld. A house-spirit in German 
superstition ; the same os our Robiu 
Goodfellow, afid the Scotch browMC 
(q. «'.). (See Faiby Hikzeuunn.) 

Koebla'iil. Arabiui horses of royal 
stock, of which geneal^es have been 
preserved, for more than z,000 years. It 
IB said that they arc the offspring of 
Solomon’s stud. 
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Kob’i'Nur of lighi]. A 

duimontl in thft possession of the 
Queen of England. It wan found on the 
banks of the (.lodavery (Deci*nn), 1550, 
and belonged to Shah Jehan aaid Aurung- 
/ebe the Great (Mogul kings). In 1739 it 
passed into the hands of Nadir Shah, 'who 
called it the Koh-i-ni»r. It next went to 
the monarchs of Afghanistan, and when 
Shah Sujah was deposaessed he gave it 
to Itunjeot Singh, of the Pimjanb, as 
the price of his a-ssistnuce towards the 
recovt'ry of the thi'one of Cabul*. It 
next lyuit to tlhuleep Singh, but when 
the Vmijaub was annexed to the British 
crown in 1819, this noblo diamond ivas 
surrendered to Great Britain, It is 
valued nt,£l“20,6ijl, some stiy £110,000. 

lit!i>re»'ut MCiiflit it! Iio,’,; caniiH. 

Kobol or Kohl. Bussoll sAys, The 
Persian women blacken the insiilo of 
their eyelids with a powder made of 
black Kohol.” 

*• Xnd othoifeiniv the KuliurR jolly djo 
To kIiC IImt loiiir. dmk liintiiiwli in lho o\o " 
Tkatnas ilwre ; Liilhi ItDKhh, ivirt i. 

KoU or tlie KoUs. The 51st Foot, so 
calletfiii 1821 from the iiuiial letters of 
the regimental title. King's Own Light 
Infantry. Suljseqncntly called the 
“ Second Yorkshire ( West Biding),” 
and now called the “ 1st Battalion of 
tho South Yorkbhirc Regiment.” 

Kou Ompax. llie words of dis¬ 
missal in the Eleusiniau Mysteries. A 
correspondent .Votes anil Queries says 
‘‘konx” or “Kogx” is the Sanscrit 
Causcha (the object of your desire); 
“ompax” is mi (aincu), paesha (all is 
over). If this is correct, tlie words would 
mean, God bless you, Ameu^ The cere- 
vumies are concluded. When a judge 
gave sentence by dropping Ids pebblo 
mto the uni of inercy or death, ho said 
“ Paesha ” (I have done it). The noise 
made by the stone in falling was chilled 
paesha (fate), and so ifaa.the dripping 
noise of the clepsydra, which limited the 
pleader’s quota of time. 

. Koppa. A Greek numeral - 90. {See 
Efisemon.> 

Ror&n* or, with the article, Al-Kordn 
[the Reading]. The religious, social, 
civil, commercial, military, and legal 
cmle of Islam. It is rather remarkable 
that we call our Bible the (Scrip¬ 

ture), but ‘the Arabs call their Bible the 
j emhini (Konui). • We are told to lieUeve 
thgt portions <»f this book W'ere com- 
mimi&ibyl to tho immhet at Mecca and 
Mcrh'ne. by the angel Gabriel, with the 
sound of bells. 


Kor^rigons or Corrigan. Nine fays 
of Brittany, of wonderful powers. Tlicy 
can piedict future events, aasumo any 
slmpe they like, move quick as thought 
from place to place, and cure disoasiis or 
wouuils. They are not more than two 
feet high, have long flowing hair, u liich 
they arc fond of combing, dress only 
with a white veil, are excellent singers, 
and their favourite haunt is beside some 
fountain. They flee at the sound of a 
liell or benediction. Their hri'iith is 
most deadly. {Jinion iiiglho/ogg.) 

Koumiss or Kumiss. Fi:i-ni('nlcd 
marc's nnlk used as a bcvcnigc by the 
Tartar tribes of Central A sia. A slight 1 y 
alcoholic drink of a similar kind is niadi' 
with great ceremony in Sibenu. It 
consists of slightly sonr cow’s milk, 
sugar, and yeast. (Bussian, Annmisii.) 

“Kiiiiiis.i is suit iirf|iiiiv<l rnmi linin'> milk !.■ 
III!' Ciiliinirks nmt Nootm, Mrlio. diiriim llm i-i') 
I'f’KS Ilf iiiakinif i(, kfi'ji Uu< milk in <'i)|)ki:iiii 
ii!fi|jitii)n."~tf«>l/ini<jii.' IttruJutiu, \iil. iii. inmk 
iv. 1' 

*.* Tlio ceremony of making it i'^ (h- 
scrihed at full length bj* Noe!, in thi> 
Ihclioututircde la Fahhy vnl. i. 

KrsAl. A South African \i!I;ige, 
being a collection of but.'^ in a (ijcnlii 
fonu. (From cfnv'f/.) 

Kraken. A supposed sea-monifi'V of 
va*'t size, said to have been seen oH the 
coa.st of Norway and on the NortJi 
American coasts. It was tii-st deseiihed 
(1750) by Pontoppidan. Pliny Hicaks of 
a sca-moDster in the Straits of Gitmiltiir, 
which blocked tho entrance of .sliijis. 

Kratlm. ITic dog of the Seven 
Sleepers. More correctly called Kiitiuir 
or Ketinir {q.r.'). 

Kremlin (The). A gigantic pile of 
buihlings in Moscow of cveiy Htyle of 
architecture: Arabesque pa laces. Gothic 
forts, Greek temples, Italian stccjih's. 
Chinese pavilions, and Cyflopcaii walls. 
It contains palaces and cathedrals, mu¬ 
seums and ^n-acks, arondcs and shops, 
tho Russian treasnr)^government offices, 
the ancient palace ot the patriarch, a 
throne-room, churches, convents, etc. 
Built by two Italians, Marco and I’ietio 
Antonio, for Ivan III. in H85. There 
had been previously a wooden fortress 
on the spot. (Bussian Atow, » fortress.) 

" Towera of evm fonn, round, squaic. sml w ii ii 
IKifnicd roofs, lielfi-ma, itonjrms. fiirreiH. siiiirs-, 
aentry-bosea fixed on wrlusreta.atCTiiiles of rM-i v 
licisbt, style, and colour i paiareo. (lomoM. watrli. 
towera, wslla emlmttlcmenUi} and I’lei rrii wii h 
lonn.ta<dca, ramrorta, fortiafniions uI evi'ry ile- 
acrflitloB. cbloaka by the aide of cailuslmla; 
tnonnnionfa of pride nnd rafirico, voliipiiiouatiesa, 
!flory,aucl piety."—ife Custiiu ; Jlitesta, cliiip. xxii. 
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V Evory city in Bussia has its Jpcrn- 
lin (oitadol); but thut of Moscoinr is the 
most iiniiortant. 

Krems White takes its name from 
Krems in Austria, the city where it is 
mauufacturod. 

Kreuer (jiroii. kro\t-m‘). A small 
copper coin in Southern Germany, once 
with a cross. (German, Kreifs, a 

os8; I^atln, crux.) 

Krlem'hlld (2 syl.). A bcsiitiful 
Biu'ji'tiiiilian Imly, dan{:;htcr of Uancrat 
nml Uta, niid sister of Gunther, Gernot, 
and Gis'ellicr. She first mamed Sieg¬ 
fried, King of the Netherlanders, and 
next Etzcl, King of tlic Hims. Hagan, 
the Dane, slew hor first husband, and 
seized all her treasures; and to revciiige 
these wrongs she invite«l her brothers 
!iud Tl:ig;in to visit hor in Hungary. Tn 
Iho first jiart of the Alibclmiffcuiici/, 
Kriemhild brings ruin on hcrsidf by a 
tattling tongue:—(1) She tells Brmie- 
bild, tjuccn of Burgundy, that it is 
Siegfried who has taken her ring Jind 
girdle, which ho iuee'iises the queen that 
she prevails on Hugan to murder the 
Nethfe'rlander; (2) she tells Hagan that 
fhe only vulnerable part in Siegfried is 
liotwcM'U his shoulders, a hint Kagan 
acts on. In the M'coud part of the 
great epic she is ropresentC'l as bent 
on A^origejinee, /uid in executing her 
mrpose, after <a most terrible slaughter 
K>tli of friends and foes, she is killed by 
Hildebnind. (•See- Buuneuuj), Haoan.) 

Krish na {t/tc hUu-k one). The eighth 
aviltara or inearnsition of Vishim. Kausa, 
flcmon-king of Mathura', having com¬ 
mitted great ravages, Brahman com¬ 
plained to Yiahiui, and jirayod him to 
relieve the world of its (1istr<;8s; whero- 
umm Vishnu plucked off two hairs, om‘ 
white aud the other black, juid promised 
they should revenge tho wrongs of the 
demon-king. Tlie black hair became 
Krishna. {Hindu mythology,) 

Kliss Krlnglg. A sort of St. Nic¬ 
holas (^'.r.). On Christmas Evo Kriss 
Kringle, arrayed in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, goes to tho bedroom of all good 
children, whore he finds a stocking or 
sock hung up in expectation of his visit, 
in which depository he leaves a present 
for the young vjearer. The wonl meaus 
Vhrht-child, and the evo is ciillod 
“ Kim-Kriugle liSve.” {Hee Santa 
Claus.) 

Krl'tCL The first of the four Hindu 
periods contained in the great Yuga, 


Kyle 


when the genius of Truth and Bight, in 
the form of a hull, stood firm on his 
» four ioetf and man gained notliiug by 
iniquity. {See KALtvuuA.) 

Krapp Gtm. {See Guk.) 

Krupp SteeL Steel from the works 
of Herr Krnpp, of Essen, in Prussia. 

Kn-KliUK-Klaa (TAr). n«(>4-1876.) 
A secret society in the Soutoeru States 
of America against the negro class, to 
intimidate, flog, mutilate, or murder 
tlioso who oppoBpd the laws of the 
society. In Tennessee one murder a day 
was committed, aud if anyone attHrapted 
to bring the murderers to justice he 
was a marked man, aud sure to he 
mutilated or killed. In feud, the Ku- 
Klux-Klan w.a.s fomed on the model of 
the “Mcdly Maguires*’ and “Moon- 
lighter-s ” of Ireland. Between Novem¬ 
ber, 18G1, iunl March, 186i, the nunilwr 
of eases of ijersoiial vitdehcc was 400. 
(Greek, kukfoe^ a circle.) 

Ku'dos. Praise, glory. {Greth ) 

Ku'fio. Ancient Arabic letters; 
called from Ktifa, a town in the pa.shalic 
of Bagdad, noted for export eoi)yi?t.s of 
tlni ancient Aiabie M.^S, 

Kuflc Coins. Mahometan coins with 
Kutic or ancient Arjihic chariictei's. Tho 
first were struck in the eighteenth ye.!!" 
of the Heg'ira (a.p. C:i8). 

Kumara {youthuilV The Hindu 
war-god, the same 'as xCarttikeya ('/.r.l. 
One of tho roost celebrated Hindu poems 
is the legendary hishjry of tins god. 
R. T. H. Griffith has translated .seven 
cantos of it into EnglLsh verse. 

Kurd. Anative of Kurdisian. « 

Kursaal. Public room at German 
watering-pkee for use of visitors. 

Kuru. A noted legendary hero of 
India, tlie c^ntfsts of whose dcsi'cinhuit-s 
form the subject of two Indian epics. 

Ky'aaise (9 syl.) . To amdy eoiTo.sivc 
sublimate to timber in onfer to prevent 
the dry-rot; so called from Dr. Kyaii. 
who invented the process in 1832. (A-c 
Paynising.) 

Kyle, Garrick, and f'nnninyhmi. 
Ayrshire Ls divided into three parts; 
Kyle, a strong com-growing soil; Cai'- 
rick, a wild hilly portion, only fit for 
feeding cattle; and Ciinuiiigkam, a rich 
dairy land. Hence the saying— 

“ Kyle tor a man, Oanicb for a coo {eew), 

CiinniiVRlinni for butler, Gallnnsy fur W40* 

[WtiOl) ■' 
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Kyrle Xtol'toa [Ki-ri-e F-U’-tfn]. 
“ Lord, have meiw. * The first move- 
meat of tho Csthcaic mass. Both tho 
music and the words are so called. In 
the Anglicmi Church, after each com* 
maudmeut, the response “ I<ord, have 
mercy upon ns, and inclmo our hearts 
to keep this law.** 

Ksrrle Sooted (2^e). Founded 1878, 
for decorating the walls of hospitals, 
sohool-tooms, mission-TOoms, cottages, 
etc.; for the cultivation of small open 
spaces, window*mide<king, the love of 
floW^rewetc.: and improving tho artistic 
taste of the poorer classes. 


L 

Xk This letter represents an ox-goad, 
and is called in Hebrew hmtd (an ox- 
goad). 

L for fifty is half C (i-aHom, a 
hundred). 

h, for a pound sterling, is the Latin 
libra, a poimd. With a lino drawn 
above the letter, it stands for 50,000. 

Ik E* It. Letitia Elixaheth Landon 
(afterwards Mrs. Maclean), a poetess of 
the “Lara” and “Corsair” school 
(1802-1839). 

LL.D. Dootoj of Laws—botlj 
' dvil and canon. The double L is the 
plural; thus MSS. is the plural of MS. 
(manuscript); pp., pages. 

Lord-Lieutenant 
whisky. Mr. Kinahan being requested 
to weseiwe a certain cask of whisky 
higldy approved of by his Excellency the 
Duke of Bichmond, marked.it with the 
initials L.L., and ever after called this 
mrticular _ Quality L.L. whisky. Tlio 
Duke of Biciunond was iTord-Lieutenant 
from 1807 to 1813. 

IkS, Lfiotk siffilh, that is, the phu^e 
^ for the seal. ^ 

Ik 8. A. Latin, libra (a pound); 
solidus (a shilling); and dmarim (a 
penny) ; through the Italian lire (2 syl.). 
soldi, d^ari. If farthings are expreewea 
the letter 9 {qmdrans) is employed. In¬ 
troduced by the Lombard merchants, 
from whom also we have Or. (creditor), 
Dr. {debtor), bankt'upC, do dr dttlo, etc. 

c LA*d6-da. A yea-nay sort of a fel¬ 
low', with no b^kbone. “J/a,” in 
French, means botii oui and nenni, as 


Oui~da (ay marry), Xenni-da (no for¬ 
sooth). 

® “ I wish that Frencli tirotber of tils, l,be PHrialan 
lii-de-dA, was more like bltn. more of an Aiiiori- 
caii.”—A. <7. (imiUr: Baron Montes, liook ill. 8. 

La Garde Henrt no ee Read pas. 

The words falsely osenbod to General 
Cambronuo, at tne battle of Waterloo; 
inscribed on his monument at Nantea 

La Joyeuse. The sword of Charlo- 
maguo. {See Swoitn.) 

La ICaette do Portlci. Anber’s 
best opera. Also known as MuMvn>-llo. 

La Roobe (I syl.). A Proto^laui 
clprgj’man, whose story is told in Tin- 
Mit 'ror, by Henry Mackoiizie. 

Lab’adUite. A i-eligious sect of tlir 
seventeenth centurj', so ivillcd frinii Jciin 
Labadie, of Bourg in Guyeniw. They 
were Ih'otcstant ascetics, who sought 
reform of morals more than reform of 
doctrimj. They rejected the obsei vunce, 
of all holy days, and held ccrt.iiu in\>tic 
notions. ' Tho sect fell to piecc.s em ty in 
the eighteenth century. 

Lab'arnm. The btundard liornt be¬ 
fore the Homan emperors. It consisted 
of a gilded spear, with an eagle on the lop, 
while from a cross-staff hung a splendid 
purple streamer, with ti gold fringe, 
adorned with precious stones. Constan¬ 
tine substituted a crown for the eagle, 
and inscribed in the midst the mysterious 
monogram. {See Constantink’s Oros.-?.) 
Bich {Atitiquitiea, p. 3til) hays “pro¬ 
bably from the Gaulish Itib, to raise; for 
Constantine was educated in Gaul.”. 
The Greek laha is a staff. (See Otbhon : 
JJeelinc end Fall, etc. chap, xx.) 

LalM {Queen). The Circe of the 
Arabians, who, by her euchautmeuts, 
irmisformed men uito homes and other 
brute beasts. She is uitroduced into 
the Arabian Nights' Fntertainmnits, 
where Beder. Prince of Persia, marries 
her. defeats her idots against him, .ind 
turns her into a inuri^ Being restored 
to her proper shape by her mother, she 
tuniB Beder into an owl; but the prince 
ultimately regoinc- his own proper form. 

Labour of Lovo {A). Work under¬ 
taken for the love of the thing, without 
regard to pay. 

Labourer la Wortby of bla Hire. 

In Latin: “ Digmeanispahnlo." “Hie 
dog must he bad indeed wat isnot worth 
alMne.** Hence the Itoeaic law, “Thou 
slialt not mnndethe ox that treadeth out 
the corn,’* 
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Labouren {The fitainte of). An 
attempt made in 1319 to fix the rate of 
wages at which labourers should be. 
compelled to work. 

Lab'yriittli. A mass of buildings or 
garden > walks, ^ complicated as to 
puzxlc strangeiB to extricate themselves. 
Haid to bo so o.ilied from Lab'yris, au 
^'Ryptian monarch of the 12tli dynasty'. 
Tlio chief labyrinths Jtfe:— 

(1) The Egyptian, by Fetesu'chis or 
'L'ithotis, near the Lake Mooris. It hod 
3 ,00f) apartments, half of which were 
underground, (b.o. 1800.) Tlini/, xxxvi. 
18; and PompoHius Mela, i. 9. ' 

{i) The Cretan, by Dtc'dalps, for iin- 
]>rUionuig the Mi'notaur. liie only 
uuMus of Rnding a way out of it ■was by 
help of a skein of thi-cad. (See Vityil: 

V.) 

(.8) The Cretan conduit, which Imd 
1,000 branches or turnings. 

(41 The Lein'iihin, by the architects 
Zmilus, Rholns, and Theodoru*!. It 
had loO columns, so nicely acljlisted that 
a I'hild could turn them. Vestiges of 
this labyrinth w'ere stiU in existence in 
the time of Pliny. 

(■)) The labyrinth of Clu'sium, mafle 
by X.iars Por'scua, King of Etruria, for 
hiB tomb. 

(0) The Samian, by Theodo'rus (b.c. 
.540). Iteforred to by Pliny; by H«rod- 
otos, ii. 14.5; by Sti-abOj'x.; and by 
DicHldrns SioOhis, i. 

(7) The luliyiinth at Woodstock, by 
Henry 11., for the Fair Rosamond. 

(H)*f»f iiiu/es fonned by hedges. The 
be.st known is that of Hampton Court. 

Lao of Rnpees. Tlie nominal value 
of the Indian rupee is 2s., and a lac 
means 100,000. At this estimate, a lac of 
rupees 200,0008. or CIO,000. Its present 
value varies according to the market 
value «»f silver. In 1894 lictwecu 13 
and 14 pence. 

Laoe. ru Ittce your jdekvt for you, 
beat you. (French, laUscy a lash; tler- 
inan, tanrhvn, to sldke; our lash.) 

Laoed. Tea or coffee laced with mrite, 
a cup of tea or coffee qualified with 
brandy or whisky. 

■' iKwoii Bearcliff ... had bis ripe, and bis 
ti‘:iciui . . . laoed with a U«h) srirlis.*'—Sir 
ir .sv<.«: OiH/ JfaAneritw.cbap- xl. 

“llandie . . . WUxiX of a cup tea with 
Mrf*. Mliin. just Jaced'witn two {.Mtepoonfuls at 
«ii'jfusac. " - nitKi, c bap, HI. 

Laoedtemonlaa Lener (The). The 
Oroek i (lofff)', the smallest cd all letters. 
Laconic brevity. (Stv JjACOmo.) 
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Laoedmnonlaiiii (The). The Duke 
of Cotttwall’B Light Infantry, fjo colled 
because in 1777 their colonel made a 
long harangue, under heavy fire, on the 
Spartan discipline and military system. 
(aee Red Fextuess.) 

LllOh —is IZa&'-g-irie }. The Fate who 
spins life’s tliread, working iuto the 
woof the 8101(117 events destined to 
occur, Glotho held the distaff, and 
Atrfipos cut off the thread when life 
was to be ended. (Gkrcck, klotho, to 
draw thread from a distaff; Luehesis 
from loffchilHo, to assigir by lot;jaad 
= inflexible.) ' 

LaebadateieaL Affected, pensive, 
sentimental, artificially tender. 

Laoim'Ic. Very concise and pithy. 
A Spartan was culled a Lacou from La* 
co'ni'i, tlfe land in which he dwelt, 'flio 
Spartans wore noted for their brusc^no 
and sentcuUous speech. .When Phuip 
of Mttccdon wrote to the SjjMurtan magis¬ 
trates. “ If I cuter Ijaco'ma, I w'ill level 
Laceihemon to the gi’ound,” the ephor.s 
wrote word back the single word, If,” 
(See above Lacedx;»ioexxe Lette».) 

V In 1490 O’Neil wrote to O’Donnel: 

“ Send me the tribute, or el.w-To 

which O’Douucl replied: ** 1 owe noue, 
or el«>e— .*'■ 

Laotts’trine Deposits. Deposits 
formed at the bottom of fresh-water 
pools aud lakes. (Latin, hicus, a lake.) 

Lacus'trine Habitations. The r(^ 

mains of human dwellings of great 
nnii(]uity, constructed ou TOrtain fakes 
in Ireland, Switzerland, etc. Tliey seem 
to have been rlllage.s built on piles in 
the middle of a lake. 

Lad o’ Wax. A little boy, a doll of 
a man. In Romeo nml Jvlu t the Nmiw 
calls Paris “ a man of wax,” ine.iniug a 
very “jiroper man.” Horiuic speak-s of 
the ” w'axeii arms of Terephu«,” mean¬ 
ing well modelled. 

La'das. Alexander’s meq^nger, noted 
for hie swiftness of foot, mentioned by 
Catullus, Martia], and others. Lord 
Rosebery’s horse Ladas won the Derby 
in 1894. 

Ladles, (fkic after Lady.) 

La’don. One of the dogs of Actmon. 

Zadon, The^ dragon whii^ guarded 
the apples of the Hesper'idSs. 

Ladrottos. Hie isLand of thioTies; 
so called, iu 1519, by Magellan. 

Lady. A woman of wealth, of station, 
or of rank, Yerstegan says, “It was 
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anciently written Hleafdian [Vhlfefdige}, 
contracts first into Lafdy, and then 
into Lady. Lt^ or Hldf (loaf) means 
food in general or broad in particular, 
and dig-’tm or dtiff-m, to help, serve, or 
careior; whence lady means the ‘ bread- 
server.* The lord (or lotif-ward) sup¬ 
plied the food, and the lady saw that 
it was properly aerred, for the ladies 
used to carve and distribute the food to 
the guests. *’ 

Anotbor etymoU^y ts nuif-weordU and loaf- 
ward ie, where /» stauila fiir a rciimle suffl x 1 iko -fria 
-ine: as itamluin, female Ctiriil-ina,w Cui'ol^ine; 
Joseph, Joaepk-ina or JiKcpk-^ne; Cxnr, C'nir-tao, 
etc. etc. • 

Ladies retire to the drawing-room 
after dinner, and leave the gentlemen 
behind. This custom was brought in 
by the Norsemen. 'Jlie Vikings mways 
msmissed all women from tlieir drinking 
parties. {S. Bunbury.) * 

Ladybird. Ladyfly. Ladyoow. or 

May-hag. The Bishop Bania%. culled 
in German, Unser herrin huhn (otir 
Lady-fowl), Marien-ha/m (Maiy-fowll, 
and Marim KSfer (Ma^’s beetle). 
"Cushcow Lady,'” as it is called in 
Torksbire, is also the German Marten- 
halh (Lady-calf), in French, bete d Bitu. 
Thus the cockchafer is called the May- 
bug, where the German kd/er is rendered 
bug: and several of the scambaei are 
caUed bugs, as tlie rose-bug, etc. (•S'ec 
Bishop.) 

Lady BouBtUkiL The heucvolcnt 
lady of avillagc.^ Tlie character of Lady 
Bountiful is from the Beaux' Stratagem^ 
by Farquhar. 

Lady CbapeL The small chapel 
east of the alto, or behind the screen of 
the h^h alto; dedicated to the Virgin 

Mary. 

Lady Day. The 2i‘ith of March, to 
oommemorate the Annunciation of Our 
the Virmn Mary. There is a tra¬ 
dition that Adam was treated on this 
day. Of course, this rests'ou Jesus be¬ 
ing *‘the Sgcond Adam,” or “federal 
head.” 

l«U|y latlbailai the beloved daughter 
of a noble lord, accompanied her mher 
and mothmr on a chaM one day, when 
her step-mother requested her to return 
and tell the master-oook to prepare 
milk-white doe foiTdinner.” Lidy 
Isabella did as she was told, and tlie 
master^cook replied, “ Thou art the doe 
that I must dress.” The scullion-boy 
exclaimed, “O save tite Iady*s life, and 
make thy pies of me $ ” but the master- 
cook hc^ed him not. When the lord 


returned he called for his daughter, the 
fair Isabollo, and the scullion-boy said, 
^“If now you will your daui^ter see, 
niy lord, cut up that pie.” when the 
fond father comprehended the awful 
tragedy, he adjudged Uie cruel stej)- 
damc to be burnt alive, and the mnat^r- 
cook “in boiling loud to stand;” but 
the scullion-boy he made ^ his heir. 
{Percy : Jieliques^ otc., series iii., bk. 2.) 

Lady nskfiatrate. Lady Berkley 
was made by Queen Mary a justice of 
the peace for Gloucestersnire and ini- 

S ointed to the quorum of Suffolk. Lady 
ierklcy sat on_ the bench at assises and 
sessions, girt with a swoid. 'I'ony Lump¬ 
kin says of Mr. Hardcastle— 

‘‘Hf’ll riTSiimlo you tbac Ms nmMicr w:i« an 
nldprnnin nii<1 liis aunt a jusririi of tli^' - 

I UoUUmdh: Shv to Orntiufr. 

Lady Slargaret Profesaor of Di¬ 
vinity, founded in I'lO'i by Ujc mother 
of Henry VII. The year following slie 
founded a preachership. Both in tlic 
X^niversity of Cambridge. 

Lady in tbo Saoqne. The appa¬ 
rition of this hag forms the story of 
the TapestrtM L’namher, by Sir Walter 
Scott 

An old wonuin, wluiso <lre»s was iin old- 
faHliioned (lowit, wfiich lada » call ii 6iui|Ut‘ thni. 
ix, a hoH of ro))e i>i>n)pk‘tot,v Iohao in tiio l•ull■. , 
lint gatbered into broad plans iiion Ibc nrek am, 
sli(iiiidei’.s. 

Lady of England. Maud, daughter 
of Heurv I. The title of “ Doriina -,hi- 
glorum was conferred upon her by the 
Council of Winchester, held April 7th, 
1141. {Uymr: Fadera^ i.) 

* Lady of Mercy {Our). An order 
of knighthood in Spain, instituted in 
1218 by .Tiimca I. of Arugon, for the de¬ 
liverance of Ohristiaii captives amongst 
the Moors. Within tlie lirst six years, 
as many a.s 400 captives were rescued by 
these knights. 

Lady of Sb^ott*. A maiden w*ho 
fell in love with Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake, and died liecatise her lovi: was not 
returned. Tennyson has a poem on the 
subject; and the stoty of Klaine, “ the 
lily maid of As'tolalr* in the Jdyffs oj 
the King^ is substantially the same', {fiec 
Elaihb.) 

La4ty of tlio Blooding Heart. 

Ellen Douglas; so called from tlie cog¬ 
nisance of the family. {Str IVaitrr Sentt * 
Lady of the Lake, li. 10.) 

Lady of the Broom {The). A 
housemaid. 

" Hiiibly disgilrted at» farfbui? ••..indlf, 

Ixf! lij tb«* Lady iitttie Bfninii, 

>'x!iitd BnRMTi . . 

PHff Pindar: The. Itiamane Pni, 
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Lady of thn Basrvtaek made her 
appearance iu 1776 afc Bourtoii, near 
Uriatol. She was yonng and beantiful, 
graceful, and evidently accustomed to 
good society. She lived for four years 
m a haystack; but was ultimately kept 
bv Mrs. Hannah More in an a^lum, and 
died suddenly in December, 1801. Mrs. 
More called her Louisa; but she was 
probably a Mfidemoiselle liU Fiiileti, 
natural diiughter of Francis Joseph I., 
Emperor of Austria. (See World of 
Jf'oinliTK, p. 184.) 

Lady of the LAko. Vivien, mistress 
of Merlin, the enchanter, who lived in 
the midst of an imagiuaiy lake, sur¬ 
rounded by knights and damsels. Ten¬ 
nyson, iu the Jiiifllii of the Kiiiff, tells 
the story of Vivien and Merlin. {See 
Lancei-ot.) 

Itidf/ of the JmIxC. Ellen Douglas, 
who lived with her father near Loch 
Katrine. (iS’ir Walter Scott: The Lady 
of (he Lakf.) 

Lady of the Rock A miracu¬ 

lous image of the Virgin found by the 
wavside between Salamanca and Ciudad 
Ili>drigo in 1409. 

Ladiea* Mile (77(/0> 'Hiat part of 
Hyde Park which is most frefjuentcd by 
Itiilies on horseback or in carnages. 

Ladles' Plate ( The), in races, is not a 
race for a prize subscribed for by ]ailie.s, 
but a race run for by women. 

‘'On iln> !kl<)n<lA\ suuTcrtina 81. Wllfroil’sSun- 
ilay, tinre winv f^r man:’ M-ars at ItoiK'r's Cinii- 
iiiiiii i.i nii't'l r.ilk'd lli«* riat<suf £1.> 

f(ir 010.. I'iddon Ity 

Mi'yiiiiiu', \ ol. XK.. New Series, j*. 2s7. 

Ladles' Smocks. Garden cress, 
botanically called Cardamine, a diminu¬ 
tive of the Greek kavdamou, called in 
Tjatiu mHttntiim, sonietitnes called 
Nose-smart (h'ara-dautttit, head-afflict¬ 
ing) ; BO nasturtium is Xmi-tortium 
(nose-twisting), called so in consequence 
of its pungency. 

“ Wlion UilU**'{ueockB of silver while 
Pc) imittt r.b« mnstowii with deJisbt." 

Called Ladios* smocks because the 
flowers resemble linen eximsed to whiten 
on the grass—“ when maidens bleach 
their summer smocks.” There is, how¬ 
ever. a purple tint wUch mars its perfect 
whiteness. Another name of the plant 
is “Cuckoo-flower,” because'-it comes 
into flower when cuckoo nugs. 

Li^eo and Goattomen. Till 1808 
public speakmis bejmn their addrcBKss 
with “ geutlemenand ladim; ” but since 
theu the order has been reversed. 


Lssdlng. The strongest clioin that 
bad hitherto been made. It was forged 
•by Asa Thor to bind the wolf Fenrir 
with; bat the wolf snapped it as if it 
had ^cn made of tow. Fenrir was then' 
bound with tlte cliain Dromi, much 
stronger than Lmdiug, but the beast 
snapped it instantly with equal ease. 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Lsslaps. A very powerful dog given 
by Diana to Proens; Procris gave it to 
Cepb'alos. While pursuing a wild boar 
it was metamorphosed into a stone. {See 
Doos, Actam^s ffly doge.) ' « 

Laertes (3 syl.). Sou of rolo'nius 
and brother of Ophelia. He kills Hamlet 
with a jioisoned rapier, and dies liimself 
from a wound by the fame foil. {Shaken- 
spenre: If^mkt.) 

Lnta're Sunday. The fourth Sun¬ 
day in Lent is so called from the first 
word of the Intimt, which is from Isa. 
Ixvi. 10: “ Itfjotce ye aith Jertisalem, 
and be glad with her all ye that love 
her.” It is on this day that tho pope 
blesses the Golden Bose. ^ 

Lag'ado. Capital of Balnibarbi, cele¬ 
brated its grand academy of pro- 
I jectors, where the scholars spend their 
[ time in sucli useful projects os making 
i pincushions from softened rocks, ex¬ 
tracting sunbeams from cinntmbers, and 
converting ice into gunpowder. (6’«'i ft: 
Otfllirer's Trnrrh, Voyage to Lupn'la.) 

Lager Baer. A lig^t Gennan beer. 
Lag 31- mJAUs a “ atarehoiua,” aud lag*.>r 
beer miaus beer store 1 for ripening 
before being U33d. 

Lfdrd (Scotch). A landed proprietor. 

Lsiigoon. A shallow lake near river 
or sea, duo to infiltratiiou or overflow of 
water from the larger body. 

Lata. A courtesan or Greek Hetaira. 
There were twd of tl»e name: the elder 
was the most beautiful woman of Corinth, 
and lived at the time of thOiPelopouue'- 
sian War. The beauty of the latter ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of*the 
women, who pricked her to death with 
their Ixdkins. She was coiitcmponury 
with Plu-yiie ^2 syl.), her rival, and sat 
to Apelles as a motlel. 

Lalasez FfSlre. Lai—■ Pmmt. 

Lord John Russell said : “ Colbert, with 
the intention of fostering the manufacr 
turps of France, established regulations 
limiting the webs woven in looms to a 
particular size. He also prohibited the 
introduction of foreign manufactnxee. 
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Then the fVeadi viue-grewerr, finding; 
they coold no longer get rid of their 
wine, began to grumble. When Colbert * 
asked a mert^aut what relief he could 
give, he received for answer, * Lamez 
^mz pasgfr;^ that is to say. 
Don't interfere with our inode of matiu- 
fantures, and don't stop the inttiodoction 
of forei^imij^rts.” 

Tht lamez-faire affstm. The let-alone 
system. 

Lake SOliOOl (TA^). The school of 
poeby introduced the Lake poets 
Woidlworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
who resided in the Lake district of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland, and sought 
inspiration in the ^plicity of nature. 
Tlie name was first applied in derision by 
the Edinbtti'oh Eenew to the class of 
poetswho followed tlie aboTC-damed trio. 

N.B. Charles liumb, Lloj'd, and Pro¬ 
fessor William (Christopher North) are 
sometimes placed among the Lakers." 

XiBked'loB or X*aqnedem {hneu‘). 
The name given in France, in the four¬ 
teenth century, to the Wandering Jew. 

Laldii. By^rLahin. Anoath,meau- 
ing “ By our Lady-kin," or Little liudy, 
where httle does not refer to size, but is 
equivalent to deat'. 

“ By'r Lukin, n iiarlotig Tiioriinug] f«ir "-fihnkf- 
epenre: A VuhuiH/itci Svjht's Jtream, iii l. 

Jbalot'iiil or lAkmuni. One of the 

consorts of Vishnu; she is goddess of 
beauty, wealth,qoud pleasure. {Hindu 
mythology.) 

7«»tHa 'Bookh \tnhp ehtch] is the 
supposed daughter of Att*rnug-ze-l»c, 
Emperor of Delhi, botiothed to Al'iria, 
Sultan of Lesser Buchar'ia. On her 
journey from Delhi to the valley of 
Cashmere, she is entertained by a young 
Persian poet named Fer'amors, who is 
supposed to relate the four loetical tales 
of the romance, and {rith whom she 
foils in love. {Thotms .Voor^; LalUi 
Bookh,) (See FEKoacoBZ.) 

among the Mongols, means 
the idestl]^ order. Hence the religion 
of the Mongols and CalmuM is termed 
Lammsm. The Ghnind Lamas wear 
ydlotff cans, the, subordinate Lmnaa red 
cape, {i^ Gbaitd Luu.) 

lA^auiilna [Tibetan, ^hum, spiritual 
teachi^]. The religion of Tibet and 
Mengofia, which is Buddhism corrupted 
by STvaism and qnrit-worship. 

Lawk. In Christie art, an mnblem 
of the Bedemner j caB^ th# ? Lamb of 
It is alsd ffie attribitte of St. 


Agues, St. Qeneriieve, St. Catherine, and 
St, B^iia. John the Baptist either 
carries a lamb or is accompanied by 
one. It is also. introduced symbolic¬ 
ally to represent any of the types " of 
Clwist; as Abraham, Moses, and so on. 

Lamb (The Vegetable) or Tartarian 
hmb: technically call^ Polypodium 
Barometz. It is a Chinese fern with a 
decumbent root, coveted with a soft, 
dense yellow wool. Sir Hans Sloane, 
who calls it the Tartarian Iamb, has 
given a print of it; and Dr. Hunter has 
given a print which makes its rescni- 
olaiico to a Iamb still more striking. 
The down is nse<l in India for staunch¬ 
ing haemorrhage. 

“ Hooted in cartli each rjoven hojf dcat-md 

Aud round nud round her flexile ui-vk alie 
liendu: 

nmiw t)i(> srpy eornl moss, and hoary tio me. 

Or lai« with rosy tinigiie tho uioltiiiK nmo ; 

Kyes with unite tciiilprnesit her distant ilani, 

Aud scNniiA to hleat, a TpKetahle ].ainl>,'' 

Durwin: /.enen of Iftr Plant k, ao, ot e. 

Lamb. Cold lamb. A solioniboy’s 
joke. Setting a boy on a cold marble or 
stone hearth. Hornce (Sat. i. 5, 22) luis 
“ Ttotdre lumbes,*^ which may have sng- 
geste*! the xmn. 

Irfunb-pie. A flogmng. Lamb is a 
puu on the Latin verb lambo (to lick), 
and the word “ lick” has been perverted 
to mean fiog {see Lick) ; or it maj'^ be tlio 
old Norse Itm (tlte hand), meaning hand¬ 
er slap-pie. {&v IiAicuiNA.) 

Lamb’s Conduit Street {Loudon). 
Stow savs, ” One "WilHam Lamb, citizen 
and clothworkcr, bom at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, did found near unto Oldboiime a 
fitire conduit and standard; from this 
conduit, water clear os crystal was con- 
vevetl in pipes to a conduit on Snow 
Hill ” (20th March, 1577). The conduit 
was taken down in 1716. 


Lamb's Wool. A beverage consist¬ 
ing of the juice of apples roaated over 
spiced ole. A great day for this drink 
was the feast of tl^ apple-gathering, 
called in Irish la mas ubhalf prononneed 
"lammas ool,” and corrupted into 
“ lamb's wool.” 


“The piilra of tbo riMied awlea In nuiiiiMT 
fours or lira . .. iBixefl in a wine quart of fairo 
water, laboured tomther Untill It come to l>e aa 
imiles and ale, wbt«h we oall lamliea noi*l.''— 
Johnson's Gerard, p. 1440. 


LambortM Dasr , September 17th. 

St. Landebert .OK lamoevi, a native of 
Maestricht, lived In tiHf ^venth century. 
“ Ae ready, as your Uv'c« tbSll answer It, 
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L«mlMro was the fatiier of Sbiidtie. 
Major LaTflbro, the jwfototype, wi» head 
of the BOasian piratioivl squadron in 
1791. He contrived to escape when the 
rest were seized by the Algerines on the 
island of Zia. {Byron; Don Juan, iiL‘^.) 

Lame Dnek (j1), in Stock Exchange 
mrlance, means a member of the Stock 
jSznhango who waddles off on settle¬ 
ment day without settling his account 
All such defaulters are btack-boanted 
and struck off the list. Sometimes it is 
used for one who cannot pay his debts, 
uuo who trades without money. 

'‘1‘iit . . . iramh1(>d imdlosc.* 
lint who mnut. answer fur the iiotil ? 

Not he, indeed ' A dtiek confounded tame 
Not iiuattnndcd waihUiiis , , 

Pettr Piuditrt Pre^ Impudmtinm. 

Lame Slug. A Grecian oracle hod 
told Sparta to “ Beware of a lame king.'* 
Ageaila'os was lame, and during his 
reign Sparta lost her supremacy. 

Lame Vlcegeirent (in Ifudibran). 
Richard Cromwell, 

Lam'erook (Sir), of Wales. A knight 
of the Ronnd Table, son of Sir Pebinore, 
and brother of Sir Percival. He had an 
amour with his own aunt, the wife of 
King Lote. Strange that of all the famous 
knights of the Bound Table, Sir Caradoc 
and Sir Galahad were the only ones 
who w'cre continent. 


Lamia. A female phantom, whose 
name was used by the Greeks and 
Boniiins as a bugbear to children. She 
was a Lib'van qiioen beloved by Jupiter, 
hut robbed or her offspring by the 
jealous Juno; and in (xmsequenre she 
vowed vengeance against all children, 
whom she delighted to entice and mur¬ 
der. (Stv Faiky.) 


“ Rents lifts a jioein ho cftllot. HiS T^itniiAiHii 
pcrjitMit who !vgstiii(c«l tho form of a IxtanUtal 
wimian. was liclot ed hyayoinw UMnnnd got n 
p<ml. The tale NOW drawn from'PhiloBtratua."- 
Dc 1 iUi Ai>oii/nth, Iwok h'., jiitroduced l»y Burinu 
in his Avatmtiy «/ Melemehotjf. 


Lammas. At latter Latnnm — i,e. 
never. (See NbvIcb.) 

Lammas Bay tAugust Ist) means the 
loaf-mass day. The day of first-fruit 
offerings, when a loaf was (riven to the 
jirie«ts in lion of the first-fruits, (^on, 
hl(nn-m<MW,i.QT hUaJUitasse deey.) 

Ahgui* I oiti atyiP, Aa^Qst u New style. 

Lammas«ti40. Lafnmas time, or the 
season when lammas occurs. 

Lanuner Bft iU ls . Amber beads, once 
metl as chorma (French, ; Teu¬ 
tonic, lauiertyH^tteiu.) 


Lammemrior. (i$^ Eboab, Ltioia.) 


Tiamiwtng (A). A beating. (See 
luUIB-rZB.) 

Tiannwlnln, Lainktn. LIuMb, or 

Sold Bakitu A Scottish bfpre, re^- 
sented in the ballad as a moodthusty 
mason; tiie terror of tiie Scotch nursed^. 

Lam'aturstte’s Kiss. On July 7tb, 
1792, the Abl)£ Lamouretie induct the 
different factions, of the Legislative As¬ 
sembly of France to lay aside thrir 
differences; so tho deputies of the 
Royalists, Constitptiooali^ Girondists, 
Jacobins, and Orleanists -rushed into 
each other’s orni^ and the king i9ka sent 
for to see how these Christians lo'^ 
one another;” but the reconciliation 
was hollow and unsound. The term is 
now used for a reconciliation of policy 
without abatement of rancour. 

Lamp. Th i^fuell of the lamp. To 
bear the marks of great study, but not 
enough laboured to oonceat the marks 
of labour. The phrase was first applied 
to the orations ot Demosthenes, wntteu 
by lamp-light with enormous care. 

Immp of Heaven Theunoon, 

Milton calls tho stars ” lamps.” 

“ Wliy Hhonidft tbnn . . . 

Tn tiiy ilArk litiircrii t Iiuh i-toHe iii> the vlari!, 

Tliiit Nature blind >u b«iiv«], aud ailed (heir 

Iftnii/H 

Witli oriWlflBtinf; nil, tn wive due VihIk 
T u ilie lulsled and lonely traveller 

Cimw. nco—SM. 

Lamp of Pbttbna (’J^e). The sun. 
Phoebus is the mythological personi¬ 
fication of the sun.' • 

Lamp of tbo Law (77/r). Imerius 
the German was ro called, who first 
lectured on the Pandects of Jiutiniau 
after their discovery at Amolphi in 1137 

Lampe. The «eren lampe of tkep. 
In the mansion of the Knight of the 
Black Castle were seven lamps, which 
could be quenched only with water from 
an enchanted.fonutiun. So long as 
these lamps kept burning, everyone 
within the room fell into a deep sleep, 
from which nothing coul# rouse them 
till the lamps ware extingnished, (iiee 
Rosana.) (The Seven Champiom of 
Ch'ietendow, ii, 8.) 

Sepulchral lamfm. The Romans are 
said to have preserved lamps in some of 
thdr sepulchres for centuries. In tiie 
papacy of Paul III. one of these lamps 
was found in the tomb of Tiillia (Ciemn’s 
daughter), which had been shut an for 
],r)r)0 years. At tho ditnolutiou ox the 
monasteries a lamp Was founjcl whiqh is* 
said to have been duri^ 1^200 ymuta. 
Two are preserved in Leyden mnwraoBDu 
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Lampad'loa. The receivfxl name of 
a lively, petulant courtesan, in the later 
Greek ocanedy. 

Lampoon. Sir Walter Scott says, 
*‘Hie8e personal and scandalous libels, 
carried to excess in the reign of Charles 
II., acquired the name of lampoons from 
the buraen sung to them; ' Lampone, 
lampone, cameruda lampone’—Guzzler, 
guzzler, my fellow guzzler.” (French, 
to guzzle.) m Walter obtained 
his information from Trevoux. 

Lantpoa and Pba'eton. The two 

steeds of Auro'ra. One of Actseon’s 
dogs was called Lampos. 

Loncadiire Lads or ** Tbe Lanoa- 
ridre.” The 47th Foot, Now called 
the First Battalion of the Nerth Lan¬ 
cashire Regiment. 

Lancaster. The camp-town on tlie 
river Lune. 

Lancaster Gnn. A species of rifled 
cannon with elliptical bore; so called 
from Mr. Lancaster, its inventor. 

Lancaster'tim (A). One wbo pur¬ 
sues the system of Joseph T<aiicaster 
(1778-1838) in schools. By this system 
the higher classes taught the lower. 

Lancaatrton <<4). An adherent of 
the Lancastmn line of kings, as opposed 
to the Yorkists. One of the Lancastrian 
kings (Henry IV., V., VI.). 

-Lance (1 eiyl.'ff in C-hristian art, is an 
attribute of St. Matthew and St. 'rhoroos, 
the f^tosries; also of St. Longi'nus, St. 
George, St. Ad^bert, St. Oswin, St. 
Barbara, St. Michael, St. Bome'irius, 
and several oUters. 

A$tolpho had a lance of gold that with 
enchanted force dismounted everyone it 
touched. (Orlando Furioao, hk. ix.) 

A freoAmee. One who acts on his 
own judgment, and not from party 
motives. Tbe reference i3*to the Free 
Ctompanies of the Middle Ages, celled in 
Italy eondotfltri^ and in Franco 
pagniett Grandet^ which were free to act 
88 they like^, and were not servants of 
the Crown or of any other potentate. It 
must he confessed, however, that they 
were willing to sell themselves to any 
master and any cause, gqpd or bad. 

Laiioa4rCtiM»ral and Lancc^cr- 
gwwt. One from the ranks temporarily 
acting os corporal or se^eant. In the 
Middle Ages a lance meant a soldier. 

"Laaoe^fbOi^t. A foot>soldier,* a 
corniption of lasgnmet or lane^uenet, 
a Geman foot-soldier. 


Lance of tlm Ladies. At the ter- 
i mination of every joust a course was 
run ‘‘po«r lee and called the 

” Lance of the Ladies.” 

Lan'cclot (Sir). *‘l'he chief of 
knights” and darling of the coiwt.” 
Ehuue, the lily of Astolat, fell in love 
with him, but no returned not her love, 
and she died. (<S^EiiAiNE.) (Tennyson: 
Idylls of the King ; Elaine.) 

Laneclct or Lanacdot Gobbo. 

Shylock’s servant, famous for his solilo¬ 
quy whether or not he should run away 
irom his master. (Shakespeare: Mer- 
rhant of Venice.) 

Laa'cclct da Lao. One of the ear¬ 
liest romances of the “Round Table” 
(M94). Sir Lancelot was the son of 
King Ban of Benwicke, but was stolen 
in mfancy by Vivienne, called “ La 
I)ame duLae,^* who dwelt “«»1 u marvhe 
de la petite Bretaigne;** she plunged 
with the babe into' the lake, and when 
her protif/e was grown into man’s estate, 

{ irescnted him to King Arthur. The 
ako referred to was a sort of euchantc<l 
delusion to conceal her domosnes. llcncc 
the cognomen of dn Lae given to the 
knight. Sir Tjanccilot goes in m'arch 
of the Grail or holy cup brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Anmatho'a, and 
twice caught sight of it. (See Graat..) 
Though always represented in the 
Arthurian romances us the model of 
chivalry, Sir Lancelot wa«_ the adul¬ 
terous lover of Guinewre, wife of King 
Arthur, bis friend. At the ch»sc of his 
life the adulterous knight became a 
hermit, and died in the odour of sanctity. 

Sir Tisnci'lnt is meant fur h imMjfl of flilcliM', 
liravfvv, frnilly in lioe, anrt rcpeuisufv; Hir 
UniHbat! of rlmstify; Hir Oau'uin of i*oiirtcs> ; 
air Kny nf » rnde. Ismstful knixlit ; siiil Kir 
MiHlred of treacliery. 

Sir Lancelot dn Lac and Targniu. Sir 
Lancelot, seeking some adventure, met 
a lady who requested him to deliver 
certain Knights of the Hound Table 
from the power of TucHiuin. Coming t<i 
a river, he saw a copper basin suspended 
to a tree, and struck at it so hard that 
the basin broke. This brought out 
Tarquin, when a furious encounter took 
place, in which Tarquin was slain, and 
Sir Lancelot liberated from durnnee 
“ threescore knights and four, all of the 
Table Round.” (Bet'cy: EeliqneSf etc., 
bk. ii. series 1.) 

Lancelot of the Laik, A Scottish me¬ 
trical romance, taken from the Fnmch 
roimn called Lancelot du Lac. Galiot, 
a neighbouring king, invades Arthur’s 
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territory, and captures the castle of liudy 
Melyhalt aniouf^ others. Sir Lancelot 
f/oes to chastise lobtliot, sees^ Queen Gui- 
iievero and falls in love with her. Sir 
Oawayne is wounded in the war, and 
Sir Lancelot taken prisoner. In the 
French ronwnce, Sir Lancelot makes 
Galiot submit to Arthur, but the Scotch 
romance terminates with the capture of 
the knigh<’.. 

Lancers (The). The ^nce so called 
was introduced into Pons in 18.36. It is 
in imitation of a military danco in which 
men used lances. 

Land. See hoio the Imd lies. See 
what we have to do; see in what state 
matters are. See in what state the land 
is that we have to travel or pa-ta over, or 
in what direction we must go.' Joshua 
sent spies (ii. 1) “to view the land” 
before he attempted to pass the Jordan. 

“ Pm >o«r ttlankctn down tlipro, hoy a, and mrn 
111. You'll set) hiiwthu laixl lies iu ttio inuruiu^." 
—HoUlnirood: itobberjf vvder .irmn, iMi, xi. 

Land-damn* A corruption of lawlan 
(to rate or reprove severely). According 
to Dean Millos the word is still used in 
Gloucesterdrire. 

“ Ymi nreahnsed . ., would 1 knew ibe villain. 

J would Iand>diiinD him.''—.9kiik^itp«ari.'.' Winter'* 

'J'alr, n. 1 . 

X<and*louperi. Persons who fly the 
countiT for crime or debt. Lou^jer, 
loiicr, loafer, and lufler are varictif^ of 
tlio Gerinau Idufer, a vagrant, a runner. 

Land-lnbber. An a wkward or inex¬ 
pert sailor on Iward ship. (Lubber, the 
Welsh Ibh, a dunce.) 

Land of Beolsdi (Isa. Ixii. 4). 
In Ti Iff rim's Prm/ress it is that land 
of he.ivonly joy where tlio pilgrims tarry 
till they lire sunuiioued to enter the 
Celestial City; the Paradise before the 
resurrection. 

Land of Bondage. Fgypt was so 
called by the Jews, who wore bondsmen 
there to ihe Pharaohs “who know not 
Joseph.” ^ 

Land of Cakes. Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Land of SCyrrli. Azab or Saba. 

Land of Nod {The). To go to the 
land o£^ Nod is to go to bed. There are 
many similar puns, and more in French 
thiin ill Engli^. Of course, the refer¬ 
ence is to Gen. iv, 16, “Cain went . . . 
and dwelt in the land of Nod; ” but 
where the land of Nod is or was nobody 
knows. In fact, “Nod” means a 
vagrant or vagabond, and wlmn Cain 


was driven out he lived “ a vagrant life,” 
with no flxeil abode, till he Imilt w 
• “ city.” {See Nkedhax.) 

Landof Promiae. Canaan, the land 
which God promised to give to Abraham 
for his obedience. 

Xiand of Skadenm {Gone to the). 
Fallen asleeji. Shadows ~ dreuns, or 
shadows of realities. 

Land of Btaro and fttrlpoa {The), 
The United States of America. The 
reference is to their national flag. 

Land o* the Zioal {The). ' The£cotch 
Dixey Laud {q.v.). An hypothetical land 
of happiness, loy^ty, and virtua Caro- 
lino Oiiphant, Baroness Naime, meant 
heaven in her exquisite song so called, 
and thw is now its accepts meaning. 
(Leal = faithful, and “ Land of the 
Leal ” means the Land of the faithfuL) 

Landau'. A four-wheeled carriam, 
tlie top of which may be thrown back; < 
invented at Landau, in Germany. 

Landey'da. {See Bxvek.) 

Landlhre {French, 3 syl.). Admoth 
in a fair; so called from I.e Landit, a 
famous fair at one time held at St. Denis, 
Larnlit means a small present such as 
one receives from a fair. 

“ 11 uambadiiit, il fiiiSMtit le liadin; 

Oaori'oii ne vit ung i>1ub piirfait hindln.'' 

JlirurdJgiie: Legende, c. iii. 

“ MiTf iiri» ftvee d'avido mains .. . 

Mi-t iiiiiMist pt taxpH muivellea ... 

Sur IPB landis. uwr iPsaBtrPnnPS.'' 

L. VhtttnhOiutry: L» Voya4fedf Utreure, 
Ilk, ill., p. .11 (I«C). 

Landscape (^i) is a land picture. 
(Anglo-Saxon hndscipe, verb scap-an, 
to shape, to give a form or picture of.) 

Father of landscape aankning. A. 
Lenotre (1613-1700). 

Lane. No eiul thing that walks by 
night, blue meagre hag. or stubborn un¬ 
laid ghost, no goblin, or smart fairy of 
the mine, has {Power to cross a lane; once 
in a lane, t!ie spirit of evil is in a fix. 
The reason is obvious; a Jane is a spur 
from a main mad, and therefore forms 
with it a sort of T, quite ngar enough to , 
the shape of a cross to arrest such simple 
folk of the unseen world as care to 
trouble the peaeoful inmates of the 
world we live in. 

Lane. ’ Tie a hnp lane that has no 
turning. Every calamity hasan ending. 
The d^kest day, stop till to-morrow, will 
have passed away. 

" Hope ppops from h elnnii on nnr »<{na4, 

W linriP iK'snis have been long in deep niotuniag a 

"ria a bnip, let nio tell yon, my ted, 

Very longtiiatbasneveratuming." 

Pattr Pindar: Gnat dv and lm« liroo),ej»itt.l. 
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Lana {The) «&d Th« Garden. A 
short way of saying “ Drury Lane ” and 
“Covont Oiirden/’ which are two 
theatres in London. 

Laaa, of King^s Bromley Manor, 
Staffordshire, hears in a canton “the 
Arms of EnglouA” This honour was 
granted to Colonel John Lane, for 
conducting Charles II. to his father's 
seat after the battle of Woioester. {Sec 
uert partMraph.) 

Jane Lam^ daugliter of Tlionias and 
sister of Colonel Jolih. To aavo the 
King alter the battle of Worcester, she 
rode liehind him from Bentley, in 
Staffortlshire, tlie ancient seat of the 
Lanes, to the house of her cousin, Mrs. 
Norton, near Bristol. For this act of 
loyalty the king granted the family to 
have the following crest: A strfwheiry- 
roan horse saliant (couped at the flank), 
bridled, bitted, and garnished, support¬ 
ing between its feet a royal crown 
proper; motto, Garde le Roy. 

LanAi'sa'ft Son. {See FERiutT.) 

Laos Syne {Scotch^ long since). In 
the olden time, in da}'s gone hy. 

“There wa.'» muckle flffhlincr about the itlace 
; Qup Mannering, clmj). \I. 

The song called Auld Lang Syne, usu¬ 
ally attributed to Robert Burns, was not 
composed by him, for he says expressly 
ill a letter to Tliomson, *• It is tlio old 
song of tho olden times, which has never 
lieeii in print. ... I took it down 
from an old man’^inging.” In another 
letter he says, “ Light bo the turf on tho 
heaven-inspired poet who composetl tins 
glorious fragment.” Nothing whatever 
is known of tho author of the words; 
the composer is wdiolly unknown. 

Langbourn Word {TMndcu). So 
called from the long bourn or rivulet of 
sweet water which foi-merly broke out 
of a spring near Magpye Alley. Ibis 
bourn gives its name to Shatebourue or 
Soutbbonme Lane. 

laaigfitBlR*{Lannceht). The name 
under which Salmagundi w'as pub- 
lislied, tho re^ anthora being Wushii^- 
ton Iiwing, Wfliiam Irving, and J. K. 
Fanlding. 

Iiangnage. Tltc primeval language. 
Psammetidios, an Egyptian king, en¬ 
trusted two new-born infants to a 
shepherd, wdth sti-ict charge that they 
wore never to hear anyone utter a word. 
These cliildrcu Were afterwards brought 
Jiefere the king and uttered the word 
AfcAw (baked bread). The sumo ei^ri- 
ment was tried by Frederick If, of 


Sweden, James IT. of Scotland, and one 
of the Miigul emperors of India. 


James IV., in tts istb eenttvir, shut np two 
inAint rhildrtm in the Islo at fnchkeitb, with n 
dmnb sttendsot to wait on tbein. 


The three primiidve languages. Tlie 
Persians say tliat Arahie, Persian, and 
Turkish ore three primitive languages. 
The serpent that seduced Eve spoke 
Arabic, the most suasivo langnam in tlie 
world; Adam and Eve sp^e Persian, 
the most poetic of all languages; and 
the augcl Gabriel spoke Turkish, the 
most menacing of all languages. 
{Chardin.) 

'^'Langmgc giren to men to conceal their 
thbughUj* 18 by Montroiid, but is gener¬ 
ally fathered on Talleyrand. 


Vharacicristies ofRuropean langnagen: 
L’ltalieu se pane auz dames. 

Lc Francais se parle aux homrocs. 

L'Anglais se parle aux oisoaux. 
L’Allemand se parle anx chevaux. 
L’Espagnol so parle d Dioux. 


*• Eoglish, according to the French 
notion, is both singsong and sibilant. 

Chiirlcs Qniht nseA m Mjr, “ [ speak (Icrni-kii ti> 
iny ipirBt'f, SpanlBh to uty (Soil, French ii> iii) 
frii-nUtt, niul Italian to my iniBlrcaai'a.'' 

Langue d’Oo. The Provem^ol branch 
of tho Gallo-Romaic idiom; so called 
from thoir oc (yes). 

Langue d’OiL Walloon or German¬ 
ised Gallo-Romaic; so called from their 
pronouncing our yes as atl (o-e). Tlieso 
Gauls lived north of tho Loire; the Fro- 
ven 9 als dwelt south of that river. 

Languish {h^dta). A young lady 
of romantic notions in The Ruals, a 
play by Bheridau. 


Lnntsrn. In Christian art, the attri¬ 
bute of 8t. Gtidule and St. Hugh. 

I7ie fia*t of Ian terns. Tradition says 
that tho (hmgliterof a famous mandarin, 
walking alone hy a lake one evening, 
fell in. Tlie father called togethnr his 
neighbours, and all went with lanterns 
to Took for her, and happily she vrvm 
rescucal. In commemoration thereof an 
annual festival was held on the spot, 
and grow in time to tho celebrated 
“feast of lanterns.” {Present State of 
China.) 

A la lanterne. Hang him with the 
lautmTi or lamp ropes. A cry and custom 
introduced in the French. Tevolution. 

lAStorn Jawu, Ohee^$ so thin that 
one mar a/be daylight through them, us 
light snows through the horn of a 
Umtem. In French, “ «« vist^si maigre 
qua M on wetiaU une bougie allumk dans 
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In homhCi la lamihv paraitait an travern 
df»Joitea." 

Lantem-jaxved. Having lantoni-jaws. 

Lantara-Laiid. The land of literary 
charlatansi, whose inhabitants 'are gra> 
dilates in arts, doctors, professors, pre¬ 
lates, and so on. (fiabtilait: Fantagruel, 

V. 33.) (^Bee OiTS QH LuTTEiwa.) 

LantenuL Authors, literary men, 
and other inmates of Lantem-loua (jr. t?.). 
Rabelais so calls the xirelates and divines 
of the Council of Trent, who wasted the 
time in great displays of learning, to 
little proilt; hence “ lanternise " (j.t’.). 

Lanternlse. pending one’s time in 
learned trifles; darkening counsel by 
words: mystifying the moro by attempt¬ 
ing to unravel mysteries; putting irutlm 
into a lantern through which, at best, 
we sec but darkly. When monks bring 
their hoods over their faces “tomedi¬ 
tate,” they are said by the French to 
lanternlse, because Uiey look liim the tops 
of lanterns; but the result of their 
inoditatioas is that of a “ brown study,” 
or “ fog of sloopy thought.” (&■<! above.) 

Laoooon [La-ok'- o-ohI, A son of 
Priam, famous for the tragic fate of him¬ 
self and his two sons, who were crushed 
to death by serpents. The CToup repre¬ 
senting these three in their death agony, 
now in the Vatican, was discovered lu 
hiOti, on tlie Eaquiliue Hill (Home). It 
is a single block of marble, and was the 
work of Agosander of Rhodes and two 
other sculptors. Thomson lias described 
the group iuhis Libertif^igt. iv. (J’irgil: 
^Eneitl, ii. 40 etc,, 212 etc.) 

The niisi'i'.ihln sire, 

Wr.iinwl'withlii'* ions in Kate's s-aeroAt »raai>.” 

Laodaml'a. The wife of Protesila'os, 
who was slain before Troy. She begged 
to he allowed to converse with her dead 
husband for only three hoars, and her 
request was granted ; when the respite 
was over, site accompanied the dead hero 
to'the shades of death. Wordswoi'th 
has a ]>oeiu on th^uhjeci. 

Laodioe'iou One indiflereut to re¬ 
ligion, caring little or nptliiug about the 
nutter, like flie Christians of that church, 
moiitionod in the Book of Revelation 
((‘hai>ter iii. 14-18). 

Lapet The Iteau-idoal of 

poltrMnery. He woukl think the world 
out of joint if no oue gave him a tweak 
of the nose or lug of the oar, 

»tml mid FUtehtnr: Ntae Valor^ or the 
Pnsinonaie Madtnmu) 

Mnns. Lnpat was thu author ot a hook on the 
pancrdlioB of dttcillae. 


Lap'lHue, A people of Thessaly, 
noted for their defeat of the Ontaun. 
The subject of this contest was repre¬ 
sented on the ParthSnon, the Theseiim 
at Athens, the Temple of Apollo at 
Basso, and on numberl^ vases. Bardiael 
paintm a picture of the same subject. 
[ClaMte mythology^ 

XApplBg Water. When Gideon’s 
army was too numerous, Ihe men were 
taken to a stream to druik, and 300 of 
them lapped water with thdr tongue; 
all the rest suppeef it up (Jndg. vu. 4-7). 
All comivorcus animus lap wiAcr like 
dogs, all herbivorous animals suck it up 
like horses, llie presumption is that 
tlie Ia{»pers of water partook of the 
caniivorous character, and were more 
fit for military exploits. No doubt those 
who fell on their knees to drink exposed 
themselves to dai^er far more than those 
who stood on iheir feet and iapped water 
from their hands. 

LapreL The rabbit, in the tale 
of Reynard the Fox. (French, lapin, 
rabbit.) * 

lApsiUi liingom {Latin). A slip of 
the tongue, a mistake in uttering' a 
word, an imprudent word inadvertently 
sjKikou. 

Wc Imv'C nUoadniitn] the Latin phrases Iop'ks 
cnl.tmi la Blip Of the KUl, aud Inpnu memoria (a 
Blip of the lueiiiury;. 

Lapatn. The flying islaiid inhabited 
by scientific quacks, non visited Iw Gul¬ 
liver in his “ travels.” 'Phese dreamy 
philosophers were so absorbed in their 
speculations tliat they employed atten¬ 
dants called flappers.” to flap them on 
the mouth and ears with a blown bladder 
when their attention wa.s to be called off 
from “ high things ” to vulgar mundane 
matters. {Sofift.) 

“ Roaliiiing in a manner the dreams of Lapnta 
and enileaMinrliijfc toei^lract «tnl«imu> from mi- 
eiiniliera.'*—i>«iiQ«Tnr)r. 

Lapwing (7%d). Shakcspmre refers 
to two iwculiarities of tbit bird; (1) to 
allure persons from its neat, it flies away 
and cnea loudest when farfllicst from ite 
nest; and (2) the yonng birds run from 
their shells with pari thereof still sUcking 
to their head. 

•• Par from her nest the htpwing cries sway.*' 
OameO}/ of Xreon-, iv. 5. 

*'Tbi« laimlng runs away wlUi the ulieU on 
bis hi'ad."—ITnmiBt, i. 2. 

Lar FUttUla'sis (plu. Zara/miilt- 
aree). The familiar lar was the i^rit of 
the founder of house, which never 
left it, but accompanied his descendants 
in all their changte. {See Labss.) 
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to'ra. The imme assumed by liord 
Conrad, the Corsair, after the death of 
Medo'ra. He rehuned to his native 
land, and was one day recognised ^ Sir 
Ezzelin at the table of Lord Otho. 
Ezzelin charged him home, and a duel 
was arranged for the day followup; but 
Ezzelin was never beard of more. La time 
Lara headed a rebellion, and was shot by 
Lord Otho, the leader of the other party. 
{Byron: Lara,) {See CONRAXt.) 

The seven infants of^ Lara. Gonzales 
Gustios de Saliis de Lara, a CastUiau hero 
of the eteventh century, had seven sons. 
His brother, Rodri'go Vela8(]uez, mariiod 
a Moorish lady, ana these seven nephews 
were invited to the feast. A fray took 
place in which one of tlie seven slow 
a Moor, and the bride demaii^ed ven¬ 
geance. Rodri'go, to please his bride, 
waylaid his brother Gonzales, and kept 
him in durance in a dungeon of Cor¬ 
dova, and the seven boys were betrayed 
into a ravinejWhere they were cruelly 
murdered. While in the dungeon, 
Zaida, daughter of the Moorish king, 
fell in’love with Gonzales, and lieoame 
the mother of Mudarra, w'ho avenged 
the death of Lara’s seven sons by slay¬ 
ing Bodri'go. 

Larboard, now called port {q.v.).' 
(Starboard is from Anglo-S>ixon steora- 
hord, the steer-board, or right side of a 
^ip.) Larboard is the French bdbord^ the 
left-hand side of ^ship looking towards 
the prow; Anglo-Saxon boec-bord. 

“ iUie ftaiea Iteel. ami tbon a lurclt tn imii'I. 

And guins down head foremost -—sudk in Hiiort." 

Byron: Dm Juan iTIia Slitpiereek), 

7 “ To give a heel ” is to sway over 
on one side. Here it means a heel to 
the starboard side. 


Larceny. Petty theft, means really 
the peculations and thefts of a mercen¬ 
ary. (Greek latron, hire a hire¬ 

ling] ; Latin lutro, a mercenary, whence 
latrocitiium ; French, larcin.) 

Larder. \ place for keeping lard or 
, bacon. Thi^shows that swine were the 
chief animals salted and preserved in 
olden times. (Latin, Iftrdum, lard.) 

The Bouylas Larder. Tlie English 
garrison and all its provisions in Douglas 
castle massed together ^y good Lord 
James Douglas, in 1307. 


" He cHiiBed all the lianels contAlning flmir, 
meat, wheat, and malt to be Icnocked in itioces, 
and their rontenta mixed on the flour: then be 
staved tbe great lioi,-alteads of wine and ale, and 
cniixed the Iianor with the stores i and last oil alt, 
lie killed the prisonm. and flung the dcwl iMidies 
among this disgusting heatvwhieh ins men called, 
In demlrm of the English, 'The Douglas LtrdeiV " 
-HJ(r fTslter Scott i TaUo of a Grandfatfier, iz. 


Wallace's Larder is vei^ similar. It 
^consisted of the dead bodies of the gar¬ 
rison of Ardrossoxi, in Ayrshire, cast 
into the dungeon keep.' The castle was 
surprised by Wallace in the reign of 
Edward I. 

Lares. Hie Etruscan lar (lord or 
hero). Among the Romans lares were 
either domestic or public. Jhmcstic 
lares wore the souls of vii’tuous anccstoi's 
exalted to the rank of protectors. Tubhe 
lares were the protectors of roads and 
streets. Domestic lares were images, 
like do^, set behind tlie “ hall ” door, or 
in the mra'riuui or slirine. Wicked souls 
liccame lera'ures or ghosts that made 
night hideous. Peua'tls were the natural 
powen personified, and their office was 
to bring wealth and plenty, rather than 
to protect and avert danger. {See Faiuv. ) 

Large. To sail latye is to sail on a 
large wind— i.e. with the wind not 
straight astern, but what sailors call 
“ abaft the beam.” 

Set tti larye, i.e. at liberty. It is a 
French phrase; prendre le large is to 
stand out at sea, or occupy the main 
ocean, so fis to ho free to move. •Simi¬ 
larly, to be set at largo is to be placed 
free in the wide world. 

Lar'lget. Boire d tire lariffot. I’o 
tope, to bouse. Lari got is a corruption 
of “ I'angot" (a limb), and boire a ttre 
Vanffot means simply ” to drink with all 
your might,” iis jmer de Parigot means 
“to play your best”— i.e. “with all 
your power.” It is absurd to derive the 
word langoc from “ la Rigaud,’’ ac¬ 
cording to Noel Taillepied, who says 
{Rouen, xlv.): “An xiii. sii'clo, 
rarchevuque Eudes Rigaud fit pn'seut a 
k vUie de Rouen d’uue doehe a laiiucllc 
restu son iiom. Cette cloche £tait il’une 
grandoiir et d’une grossour, telles quu 
coux qui la mettaient on monvemeut ne 
manquaient pas de boire ubondamniiait 
pour reprendredea forces. De UThabi- 
tude de comparer q^nx qui buraient 
beaucoup aux sonneurs cho^a de tirn' 
la Rigaud," i.e. the bell so called. 

Lark. A sp ree; a corruption of the 
Anglo-iSaxou (i>lay, fun). (iJivSKV- 
lABX.) 

Larka. Wheii the shj falls tee shall 
catch larks. A way of stating to a per- 
I eon that his scheme or proposed is absurd 
or ridiculous. 

french.; “81 Ic (*!el temhiiit,il r sura’t hicn lU'S 
ahiueltes,” 

Latin; ‘'Qiiiil, si rnliu ucl iUcHI,4ul alunt,quIU 
Si none roeltim ruat l ’’ 

L Terence; BeaiOonUtHoroummot, Iv. S', rerae 41 

A 
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Larry ]>ttgaxi’a Bye*water. Black, 
ing; so culled from La^ Bogan, a 
noted shoeblack of Bublin^ whose face • 
was always smudged with hu blacking. 

Lars, The overking of the ancient 
Etruscans, like the Welsh “ pendragon.” 

A satrap, or under.king, was a IwUmo. 
Thus the king of Ihuiasia is the German 
larg, and the king of Bavaria is a 
lueumo. 

There lx* thirty clioseii proiitieia, 

The HiseHt of the land, 

Who always hy lArs Por'sena, 

Uuth morn and csenlnir stnnd." 

Macaulap; jAipt of Aneifnt Rome, 
CUnrirtitu, ix.) 

Lanrse. Mischievous spectres. The 
larva or ghost of Caligula was often seen 
(according to Suetonius) in his |xtlace. 

Laooar. A native East Indian sailor 
in the British service. Tlie natives of 
the East Indies call camp-followers 
lamtrs. (Hindu, lanh^kar, a soldier.) 

Last. (AngIo->Snxon last, a footstep, 
a shoemaker’s la.st.) The eohhler should 
stkk to his last (‘‘ Xc sitfor ultra erep'- 
idam'*). Apelles having executed a 
famous painting, exposed it to public 
view, when a cobbler found fault be- 
causo the jki inter had nuule too few 
latchefcs to the goloshes. Apelles 
amended tho fault, and set out his i 
picture again. Next day tho cobbler 
complained of tlio logs, when Apelles 
retorted, “ Keep to the shop, friend, but 
do not attempt to criticise what you do 
not understand,” («SV<5 Wios.) 

Last Blan {Tht). Charles I. was so 
railed by tho Parliamentarians, meaning 
that he would be the last king of Great 
Britain. His son, Charles 11., was called 
The Son of the Last Mm. 

Last Man. A w^eirdly grotesque 
poem by Thomas Hood. 

“ An tlicro ho hnnjr. und tliore 1 stood, 

Tho last mao loft alive." 

Last Words. (See Dyincj Sayinos.) 

Last of tiio Fathers. 8t. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvasix. (1091 -1 l.'iS.) 

Last of the Goths. Boderick, who 
reigued in Spain from 414 to 711. 
Southey has an historic tale in blank 
verse on this subject. 

Last of the Greeks. Philopoemen 
of Arcadia, (p.c. 2d3-I8d.) 

Last of Uio Knights. (See 

Kurtoirrs.) 

Laitofthslloldeans. The Indian 
chief, ITncaa, is so called by Cooper, in 
his novel of that title. * 


Last of tho Bomans. 

Marons Janius Brutus, one of the 
murderers of Csesar, (b.o. 85-42.) 

Caius Cassius Lou^'nus, so ctdled by 
Brutus. (Died B.O. 42.) 

StQicho, tho Boman general under 
Theodosius. (The Nineteenth Century, 
Sepember, 1892.) 

Aetius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the FiTinks and c^lmr 
barbarians, and defeated Attila in the 
Champs Cutalaummiios, nearClidlons, in 
451. oo called by Proco'pius. 

FianpisJosephTerasseDesh^^ons; so 
called from the el^ance and purity of 
hislAtin. (1751-1789.) 

Pope calls Congreve XTllimus Boman- 
orum. (1670-1729.) (See UiimiOB.) 

Last of tho 2Mhnnes (Bi«). Cola 
di Bienx* (1314 - 1354). Lord Lytton 
Ims a novel so colled. 

Last of tho Tronbadonrs. dacquee 
Jasmin, of Gascony (1798-1864). 

Lat (AY). A female idol made of 
stone, and said to be inspired with life; 
the chief object of adoration hy the 
Arabs before their conversion. 

Lat, at Bomanat in India, was a single 
stone fifty fathoms high, placed in um 
midst id a temple 8up]K>i^d by fifty-six 
pillars of massive gold. Tltis idol woe 
broken in pieces by Hahmood Ibu- 
Sabuktigeen. who conquered that part 
of India. The granite Lat, facing a 
Jain temple at Mudiibidery. near kLin* 
galore, in India, is fifty-two feet high. 

"The Kniiiltt' lit of Mndubidery, is Isitia, U 
flfty-two feet lii«h.'' 

Lat'eraa. The ancient palace of the 
Latera^ui, given by tho Emperor Con¬ 
stantine to the popes. Lateran, from 
lateo, to hide, and rana, a frog. It is 
said that Nero ... on ouo occasion 
vomited a frog covered with blood, which 
he believed to be his ourn progeny, and 
had it biddeif in a vault. Tho iMitace 
which was built on the site of this vault 
was colled the'” Laterau,V or the palace 
of the hidden froy. (Itwkle: Jlvstoryof 
CmUsation.) • i 

Tho iocnlil.y m Tlonu' so calloi) rontains tlw 
iihIiicc, the Pisuza, and iho UAsiliRa of 
St. John Ijitoran. Tin* msihen U Ilje Pope'a 
cathi>dral churoh. The iialaoo (uuce a residence 
of the tHfites) is now a museum. 

Lath or liatha. A division of a 
county. Sometimes it was an interme- 
^ate ‘division between a hundred and a 
shire, as the lathes of Kent and %'apes of 
Sussex, each of which contained thM& 
or four ” hundreds ” apiece. In Irelana 
the arrangement was different. Hie. 
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officer over a latUviraii called alathreeve. 
(Anjj^lo-Baxon lath, a canton.) 

“ It all that tythine failod, tiica alt that lath 
was rharHCtl for that tythia^ ; and if the Tath 
(a(le«l. then alt that hundrctl was demanded tor 
them I tnrimlent fellows], and if the hundred, 
then the 8 biro.-;!l|M;uscr; Jfniatui. 

Latlinr. A ffood Inther is half a sha^. 
This is the French^proverb, ♦* ^arhe him 
satome est d motfte faite.'*^ 

Latin. The language spoken bj tho 
people of La'tium, u Italy. The lAtina 
are called aborinnes of Italy. Alba 
Longa H'os head of tBe Latin League, 
and, iis«Bome was a colony of Alba 
Longa, it is plain to see how the Bonian 
tongue was Latin. 

" The earliest ettniit simrlmen of the Lathi lan- 
Kuaue is a frajjnient of the hymn of the Fratres 
ArtSles (3si l.i, a jiriestly lirotherliiiDil.whirh of- 
feroil, every lOth of May.a )>uMie snerttieo for the 
fenilii y of the flehli.”—Jteltor: BcmttnYvt^ of the 
j^puNic, rbai>. ii. v. 31. 

Classical Latin. The Latin of the best 
authors about the time of Augnstus, ns 
LivyjTacitns, and Cicero (prose), Horace, 
Virml, and Ovid i^ets). 

£atc Latin, 'Dio iieriod wliich fol¬ 
lowed 4he Augustan ago. This period 
contains tho Church Fathers. 

Low Latin, Medimral Latin, mainly 
bastard Oerman,French, Italian,Spanish, 
and so on. 

Middh Latin. Latin from tho sixth 
to the sixteenth century A.i>., both in¬ 
clusive. In this Latin, prepositions fre¬ 
quently supply the coses of nouns. 

New Latin. Tl^t which followed the 
revival of letters m the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

"TAtium. The tide is that this wvird is from 
fiifeo, to lie bid, and was so I'alled Itccattse !^!itiirii 
lay hid there, when he was di'tieii out of licaien 
hy the jroda.*’ 

Thfi Latin Church. Tlie Western 
Church, in contradistinction to the 
Greek or Eastern Church. 

The Latin cross. Formed thus: t 

V The Greek cross has four equal 
arms, thus: -f* * 

Lattn Learning, properly so citlleil, 
terminated wi& Boe'thius, hut rtmtinuod 
• to be used ineliterary composittona and 
in the services of the church. 

LatlHiig. King of the Laureniians, 
a people of Latium. According to Virgil, 
Latinos oimosed .^neas orchis tirst ktud- 
inff, hut so oseqnently formed an alliance 
with him, and gave himLaviu'ia in mar¬ 
riage. Tumus, King of the Bu'tnli, de¬ 
claim that Lavinia had been betrothed 
^ him, and pr^red to siwport hhi 
claiih by anna It was aageea to decide 
the rival olaims by dugte combat, ftud 


iBne'as homg victor, obtained Lavinia 
for his wife. 

• LatVnm (in. Jerusalem JDfUvered), an 
Italia^went with his-five sous to the 
Holy War. His eldest son was slain by 
Solyman; Arainantes, going to his bro¬ 
ther’s aid, was also slain; then Sahi'iius; 
and lastly, Ficus and LaureutSs, twins. 
Tlte father now rushed on the soldan, 
and was slain also. In one hour the 
father and his five sons wore all slain. 

Latltndiiia'rlaiia. A sect of divines 
in the time of Charles II., opposed both 
to the High Church paity and to the 
Puritans. The term is now applied to 
th<^ persons who hold very loose viows 
of Divine inspiration and what ore callod 
orthodox doctrines. 

Lato'aa. Mother of Apollo and 
Diana. When sho knelt by a fountain 
in Delos (infante in arms) to quench her 
tliirst at a small lake, some Lycian downs 
insulted her and wore turned into frogs. 

“ As when tlioiM! hluds that wore tntnsfornicil to 

frills 

llnlliHl at Latona'n twin-lMirii iiroijeny, 

Which iiftiT held ili« Huu and nionn in fee.” 

Milttni: Ujum-ts. 

Latrl'a and Ihall'a. Greek words 
adopted by the Koman Cdtholios; tho 
former to express that supreme roverein-o 
and adoration wliich is offered to God 
alone; and tlie latter, that socomlary 
reverence and adoration which is offered 
to saints. (Latria is the reverence o£ a 
latris, or hired servant, who receives 
wajffis; fMirt is tlie reverence of a 
(iofuos or slave.) 

Lattice or Chequers. A public- 
house aigii, the amis of Fitzwarreu, the 
hiKul of which house, in the days of tho 
Henrys, was invested with tho power of 
liiMnsing the establishments of vintners 
and publicans. Houses lieen,sed notified 
the some by displaying the Fitxu'arren 
arms. {The Times, April 29, 1899.) 

The ntzivarren arms were chequy or 
and yules, hence public-houses and their 
sigiti are still frequentls' called tlie Bed 
Lattices.” 

” A* colls me e'en auv, my lord, tlirongli a red 
! )MUce.'‘—SlialceMpewc. 3 Uearp 1 1'., li. 3. 

Lani^ In Oae’a Sleeve (Jo). Tho 
French is: **IliresQm eapef* or ** litre 
sous son honnei'^ The Gemuut is: Ina 
faiistelwn Jaehen.'*' The *Latiu is: ”/« 
stonmho ridire.** These expressions 
indicate secret derision; laughing at one, 
not with one. But su^ phMMMSAi ” In 
sinujyaudire'* mean to fed secret jof, to 
rejoice in one's heart of hearts. 
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Langb on tbe Otbor SIdo orvotur 
Moath. To make a person laugh on 
the other side of his mouth is to make* 
him my, or to cause liim annojance. To 
“ laugh on the wrong side of one’s face ” 
is to be humiliated, or to lament from 
smioyance, 

“Tliou Inuffhest; tbi^re! ny-Aiwt-by tiiou s'iH 
Uiifdi (>u tb« wrimK Bide of thy 
Thf. Matiumd Nnekiacf, cliap. ill. 

LangUngPUloMpluar. Bemoc'ritos 
of Alwlc'ra, who viewed with suprtuno 
rontempt the feeble powers of man. 
(» r. 400-357.) (See Wkepino Pnito- 

SOPirER.) 

Laughlng^atoolc. A butt for jokes. 

Itanghter. We are told that Jupiter, 
after hi3 birth, laughed incoasantly for 
seven days. 

Oalehas, the Homeric soothsayer, died 
of laughter. Ttie tale is that a fellow in 
rags told him he would never drink of 
the grapes growing in his vineyard, and 
added, if hxa words did not come true he 
would bo the soothsayer’s slave. When 
the wine was made, Calchas, at a great 
feast, sent for the fellow, and laughed 
so incessantly at the non-fulfilment of 
the prophecy that he died, (E. liulwcr 
Litton: Ttilea of MiMm, iv.) 

V (See Awci^irs and DsaTH prom 
Stbasob Causes.) 

Lamice. The clownish serving-man 
of Proteus, famous for hia soliloquies to 
his dog Crab. (Shakespeare; 2'tco Gt title- 
men of Verona.) 

Lauaoelet. (See LAjfcsz.op.) 

Laanolied into Btornlty. Hanged. 

•;H»' a»»* wversl orui^es tm liis lasicuto, tn- 
lunred if lim lurdnUtp was rt'ad>,aiid tbt-n^nseld 
Itowo nsftl to 9a>.' w)ii« ianiiflied into eternity.’— 
tiiUn IPdfoHioi to Lord Uurrhiglotr. fTliis niivn ' 
was hif, loidsUijVs Mi vaut, haused lor roiiiiciy ) ^ 

XAnnfU (Sir), Steward of King 
Arthur. He so greatly disliked Queen 
Gweunere, daughter of Byon, King of 
Ireland, that he feigned Uluess and 
retired to Carlynun, whore he lived in 
great poverty. ^ Having obtained the 
loan of a horse, fie rode into a torest, and 
while he rested himself on the grass two 
damsels came to him, who invited lum 
to rest in their lady’s bower hard bv. 
SirJUunfalaoeeptedfha invitation, end 
fell m love witili' tike lady, whose name 
was Tryontour. Tryamour gave the 
kmgbt an unaateg parse, and when he 
M ^ ^ wished to see her 

all he had to dO- was to retire into a 
room, and she would instantly 
0 with him. Sir Laniiftd bow retumea 
to couTt| and eadted much attentiou by 


his great wealth; hut having told Gwen- 
nere, who solicitol his love, th^ she was 
not worthy to kiss Uie feet of his lady¬ 
love, the queen accused lihn to Arthur of 
insulting her person. Thereupon Arthur 
told him, unless he made goM bis word 
hy producing this paragon of women, he 
should be burned alive. On the day 
appointed, Tryamour arrived; Launfal 
was set at liberty and accompanied his 
mistress to the isle of Ole'ron, and no 
man ever saw him more. (Thomas 
Cheater: Sir Lannfal, a metrical ro¬ 
mance of Hear If r/.’« time.) ^ 

XrfMira, the name immortalised by 
Petrarch, was either the wife of Hngues 
dc Sacle, of Avignon, or a fictitious name 
iLsed bv him on which to hang incidents 
of bis life and love. If the lotmer, her 
maiden harae was Laura de Koves. 

Laura, Beppo’swife. (»&•« Beppo.) 

Lauras. (Greek, hura.) An aggre¬ 
gation of separate cells under the control 
of a superior. In monasteries the monks 
live under one roof: in lauras they live 
eacli ill his own cell aiKirt; hut on certain 
occasions they assemble and nftet to¬ 
gether. sometimes for a meal, and some¬ 
times for a religious service. 

Laureate. Poets so called from an 
ancient custom in our imiversitira of 
presenting a laurel wreath to graduates 
in rhetoric and poetry. Young aspirants 
were wreathed with laurels in berry (orne 
de Itaies de lanrier), Authors arc Will so 
‘•crowned*’ in France. The poets 
laureate of the two last ccntuiics have 
been— 

lieu .Itinson. loi.i. liy Kina Jxm.es. 

Hir WiMi.'Mn D.'iv€>naQi. lie;. 

.Jn|in Pry ijeti. l(>7a 
Tliiiiim HInidwfll, 

Knliuin T.-Ufi.liKi;. 

Xirhnbis Rowe. ITI, 

Ijoireni’-' Ktwwlt’ii, ills. 

I'oMoy C'jbi»er, 

WiUinm Wbiiehwnl, 17.y7 
Thomas Wnrton. I'A 
Henry Janies Pyo. I79P. 

Roliert Srtdlhey, lsi:i. 

William Wordsworth. ISM. 

Alfred Tenny»nn,lsso. . . < 

Alfred Auetlu, Ism 

Six or sewn of I hoee are almost unknown, and 
their productions are seldom rAd. < 

Laural. The Greeks gave a wreath 
of laurels to the victor in the Pythian 
games, but the victor in the Olympic 
games had ^wreath of wild olives, 
victor in the Keme’an games a wrea^ of 
green parsley, and tiie victor in the 
Isthmian games a wreath of dry parsley 
or green pine-leaves. (See Growm.) 

Laurel. The ancients believed that 
laurel commimicated the of pro¬ 
phecy and poetry. Hence custom 
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of orowniOff the pvthonesa and poets, and 
of putting laum leaves mufer ««<*’« pillow 
to ^uire inmiration. Another super¬ 
stition was that the bay laurel was 
anta^nistic to the stroke of li|[htuiu^; 
but Sir Thomas Browne, in hu Vulgar 
A’n'ors, tells ua that Yicomeroatns proves 
from personal knowleilgo that this is by 
no means true. 

Lmnvl, in modem times, is a symbol 
of victory and po^'e. 8t. Gndule, in 
Christian art, carries a laurel crowm. 

Lanrenoe (Fn^nr).* The Franriscan 
friar wMb uncldnakes to marry Komeo 
and Jnliet. To save Juliet from a second 
marriage he gives her a’sleepiiig draught, 
and stie is canio*! to tlie family vault as 
dead. Borneo finds her there, and be¬ 
lieving her sleep to bo the sleep of death, 
kills himself. On waking, Juliet dis¬ 
covers Borneo dead at her side, and kills 
herself also. {Hhakvspeare; Romeo anti 
Juliet.) {fkc Ii.iwnESCK.) 

lAvalne’, Sir (2 syl.). Brother of 
Elaine', and son of the lorfl of As'tolat. 
He accompanied Sir Iiaucelot when he 
wont, iHCognito. to tilt for tlie ninth 
diamond. Lavr inc is described as young, 
brave, and a ti le knight. (Tennyson ; 
Idylls of the K g ; Elaine.) 

Lavalette ('■ arquis de), a French 
statesman who \t as condemned to death 
for sending secret despatches to Napo¬ 
leon, was set at li^rty by his wife, who 
took Ins place in tne prison. 

Lord Nitlisdnle escaped in a similar 
way frf»m the Tower of London, His 
wife disguised him as her maid, and 
with her he passed the sentries and 
made good his escape. 

Lavender. From the Spanish lnran~ 
data (a laundress), tlie plant used ly 
laundresses for scenting linen. The 
botanical name is Laran^tla, from the 
Latin Im'o, to wash. It ism token of 
affection. 

** He IrnSi Ills IsiS bini Isveniler liaf Is sont, 
Rhoirljig tiis Inve, snd doth rcyntral crave; 

«. Him roseinary dis sweetheart, wbose f nreut 
Is that be siiould her tn reniemTirancu )m vt." 

Drayton; jSotognr^\\. 

Laid ftp in larendcr—i.e, taken great 
care of, Imd away, as women put things 
away in laven^ to ke»p off moths. 
Persons who are in biding ore said to he 
in lavender. Tlie French have the 

f ihrasc “ Elerer dans du ’’referring 

o the custom of wrapping up things 
«preciou8 in cotton wool. 

Je venx diie tn sots ches tout, conime dans du 
coton."—£(i JtruroUSy 1. 2 . 


In lavender. In pawn. In Latin, 
pignSri opponhv. 

r "The ]X)or ircntlenian mica sn doare fur Ihe 
1.1 vender it !.<« I.'ud u|i in, tnat If it lies lunirat tbe 
Innker'shonw* liewenixt-islniy hisai'iMirel twice." 
—tlrceue; Imp. liar, Misr,, \. 4(111. 

Lavln'ia. Daughter of Lati’nns, be¬ 
trothed to Tumus, King of the Butuli. 
When jEneas laniled iii Italy, Latiiius 
made an alliance with the Trojan hero, 
and promised to mve him Lavin'kt to 
wife. This hrougnt on a war between 
Tnrnus and JEnliaB, which was decided 
by single oomliat, in which iFiiieas was 
victor, (r'lri/i/; JRtmd.) 

Lariuirt. 'The daughter of Titus An- 
dron'icus, bride of Ba.ssia'iius, brotluT 
of the Emjwror of Borne. Being grosssly 
ahusf'd by Cliiron uiul Demetrius, sons 
' of Tam'ora, ()neen of the Goths, the 
Savage wantons cut off her hands and 
pluck out her tongue, that sho may not 
reveal their names. Lavinin, guiding a 
stick with her stumps, makes licr tide 
known to her father and brothers; 
whereupon Titus munlcrs the two Moor¬ 
ish princes and serves their heads in a 
paatv to their mother, whom he after¬ 
wards slays, together with the Emiwror 
Satunii'nus her husband. {Titus ,/«- 
dron'ieus, a play published with iho.se :,f 
Shahespeare.) 

» In llK* iilav tlio word is aci'cnU'd Aiidii n'lcus 
not Aiidroiii'i-ii'-. 

Tai'inia. Italy ; so called from 
Lavinia, daughter of Lati'nus and n ife 
of iEneas. A^nSos built a town which 
he called Lavin’ium, capit.il of Liiiiimi, 

*■ Krom (lie •■irh Lavininn sh.*if‘ 

IJ oiir inarher cuiiie lo sinro " 

A H-iWkhfivii Olff. 

Lavin'Sa and Pale'inon. A fre<^ 
jmeticul version of Ruth and Boas:, by 
Thomson in his Autumn. 

Lavolt nr Lavolta. (French, la 
volte.) A lively dance, in which was a 
good deal of inmping or capering, whence 
its name. Troilus says, 1 oaiinot sing, 
nor heel the high lavolt ” (iv. 4). It is 
thus described 

*' A lefty iurnpinif or & leapMir ronod, 

Where arm in arm two dancers are entwined. 

And whirl tlieniBehes with strict eniiirarn- 
ntenrs iMuiiid, 

Anri still tbefr fnei an annKst do snnnd." 

Sir John Pavw. 

Law. To give one law. A spurting 
term, meaning the chance of saving one¬ 
self. Thns u haro or a stag is allowed 
“law”—-(.c. a certain sfiart before any 
hound is permitted to attack if; and it 
tradesman allowed Inw is one to whom 
time is given to " find his legs.” 

Quips of the law, called “ devices of 
C4]^la,” ’ from Bartholcmow Ct'pola, 
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\ph 08 e law*quirk8, teaching how to elude 
the most express laW, and to perpetuate 
lawsuits ad hare been fro* 

quently reprinted — once in octavo, 
in black letter, by John Petit, in 
1503. 

The. Man of Lawes Tale, by Chaucer. 
ITiis story is found in Gower, who pro- 
bubW took it from the French chronicle 
of Nicholas Trivet. A similar story 
forms tho plot of Exnlere, a romance 
printed in Kitson’s collection. The 
treason of the knight who murders II«r- 
mcngilde resembles an incident in the 
French Roman de la Violctte, the English 
metrical romance of Le hone Threnee of 
Rome (in Ritson), and a talc in the Gesta 
Romamrum, c. 69 (Maildcn’s edition). 
{See CONSTANOK.) 

Law Latin. {See Boo Latin. ) 

Law's BnbUo. Tho famous Mis¬ 
sissippi Bchenie, devised by iTohu Law, 
for paying off the uatiaual debt of France 
(1716-1720). By this “Fi-cnch South- 
Soa Bubble ” tnc nation w;ia almost 
ruined. It was called Mississippi be¬ 
cause the company was granted the 
“exclusive trade of Trt>uisin'na on the 
banks of the Mississippi.” 

Laws of tbo Modes and Persians. 

Unalterable laws, 

'* Now, 0 kiuff, . . . Kifjn this 'wriiintf, tbot it in? 
not clianRe<l.a<M;iii'rtinir to tbe Isvr of thi* 
amt Pvisians which altercth not." - Panlel ^ i.c^. 

The Law» of Jlotcel Dha, who reigned 
in South Wales in the tenth century, 
printed with a Latin translation by 
Wcitton, in his Lepes JFalliefe (IS-ll). 

Lawing. (Scots.) A tavern reckoning. 

Lawsuits. Miles d’lUiers. Bishop of 
Chartroa( 1459-1493), was so litigious, that 
when Louis XI. ^vo him a iwnsion to 
clear off old scores, and told him in 
future to live in peace and goodwill with 
his neighbours, the bishop earnestly en¬ 
treated the king to leave him some throe 
or four to keep Ms mind in gi>od exer¬ 
cise. Similarly Panurge entrentecl Pan- 
tag'ruelnotto pay off all his debts, but to 
leave some centimes at least, that he 
might not feel altogether a stranger to 
his own self. {Re^lait: Pantagrnel, 
lu. 5.) (&r LiLBtmN.) 

Lawn. Fine, thin cambric Wwiched 
on a lawn, iosteud of the ordimuy 
bleaching grounds, ^t is used for the 
sleeves of bisheps, and sometimes for 
ladies* handkerchiefs. 


Lawn-nuurlMt {The). To go up the 
Lawn-market, in Scotdi parlance, means 
to go to he hanged. 

* “ L'li tb« LawD'tfisrket, «Jown the West 

Up tbw 1sn« latldiT, down the abort Itiw.” 

HeJmlfiou B lyme (^rotlanct). ^ 
“They f*,lio stolen dollies] luay seria biin fo 
mniriip ibi* Lawn-niaritet m.the 8P«nmlrd.”->fir 
W. BcoU: Uhv XauneriHO, chap. xxxn. 

Lawreaco {St.). Patron saint of 
curriers, because bis skin was broiled, on 
a gridiron. In the pontificate of Sextus I. 
he wan charged with the care of the 

8 cor, tho ori>bans, and the widows. In 
le persecution of.Vale'rian, being sum¬ 
mon!^ to deliver up the trcasur||B of the 
church, he produced the poor, etc., under 
his charge, and said to the pnetor, 

“ These are the ehundi’s treasures.” In 
Christi.ni art he is generally represented 
.nt holding a gridiron in his hand. He 
is the subject of one of the principal 
hynius of Prudentius. {See Lauaence.) 

St. Lawrence's tears or The. fierg tears 
of St. Lawnnee. Meteoric’or shooting 
stars, wliiuh generally make a great dis¬ 
play on the anniversary of this saint 
(August 10th). 

V The great jieriods of shootiqg stars 
are lictweeu the 9th and 14tli of Augu<^ 
from tho 12th to the 14th of November, 
and from 6th to 12th December, 

Tom Lairyt-nee, ahas “ Tybiini Tom ** 
or “Tuck.” Abighwaymam (Striralfer 
Seoft: lif-art of jLid-L(ithiaii^) 

Lawyer's Bags. Some red, some 
blue. In the Common Law. red bigs 
are reserved for Q.C.#s and Sergeants; 
but a stnff-gowTiwiiiin nniy carrj' one 
“if prosi'nted with it by a silk.” Only 
reil Inigs may be taken into Common Law 
Courts, fdtte must be carried no farther 
than the robing-room. In Chancery 
Courts the etiquette is not so strict. 

Lay Brotbers. Men not in orders 
received into tlie convents aiwi Imund by 
vows. (Greek, faos, people.) 

Lay Figiu^. Wooden figures with 
fitse joints, used by artists chiefly fm- 
the study of drapery. Tkis is a meta¬ 
phorical use of lay. As divines divide 
the world into tivo parties, the ecclesi¬ 
astics and the laity, so artists divide their 
models into two rla-sses, the living and 
the lay. 

Lay Ottt iJo). (rt) To disburse; II 
depensa de arandrs snnhiws d'argmt: 

(b) To display goods: Jfettre des mar- 
rhaudhes en monti'e. To place hi con¬ 
venient onler what is i^uired for wear: 
Preparer ses beanje habits. ^ 

I (r) To piepare a corpse for the coffin, 
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by placing Ibe limbs in order, and dress¬ 
ing the body in its grave-clothes. 

Lw about <take (7h). To strike on * 
oU rides. 

"He'll lay alKint him ti>-<iAy.’'-Sh'ikcipfare: 
TroHtu and Crtmiiia, i, 3. 

Lay by the Reels (To). To render 
werless. The ollnsiou is to the stocks, 
which vagiants and other mtty 
offenders wore conflned by the oiikles, 
locked in what was called the stocks, 
common, at one time, to ivoll-nigh every 
village in the laud. . 

Lay«of the J#Mt MlnatreL (For 
plot sre Ma.roa.bct.) 

Lay to One’s Charge (To). To at¬ 
tribute an offence to a person. 

" And iiofStephenl kneflod dnwn.and rried wiih 
n loud vuii'c, Lord hiir not this sin to tticir 
charm."—Acts ^ ii. fin. TliepI)niseo<-fursav;iiii in 
tho Bihle.e.?. Dent. xxi. s -, liom. v in. 33. «ti-. 

Layamon, who wrote a translation 
in ^son of the Jiru( of Waco, in the 
twrifth century, is called The English 
Ennim. (See Enkiits.) 

Layers-over fbr Meddlera No- 

thiug*that concerns you. A reproof to 
inquisitive children <rho wiuit to know 
what a person is doing or making, when 
ttie person so engaged docs not think 
proper to inform them. A “layer- 
over ” is a whip or slap. And a “ layer- 
over for meddlers ” is a whip or chasti.se- 
for those who meddle with what does 
not concern them. 

Lasar HonseW lAsaretto. A house 
for poor persons affected witJi contagious 
diseases. So called from the beggar 
Lazarus (q.v.). 

Las'arists. A body of niiesiouarics 
founded by St. Vincent do Paul in lt>24, 
and so termed from the priory of St. 
Lazitre, at Paris, which was their head¬ 
quarters from 1632 to 1792. 

Lasarlllo de Torino (15;)3). A 
comic romance, something* in the Gil 
Bias style, object being to satirise 
^1 clfuses of society. Lazarillo, a light, 
jovial, audadous man-servant, sees his 
masters in their undress, and exposes 
their foibles. This work was written by 
Biego Hurtado de Mendoza, general 
and statesman of Spain, author of War 
againtt the Moore. • 

Lasaro'ae 0 i^.); Italian Lazzaro^ 
plu. Liazaroni, The mob. Originally 
appUed to all those peo^ of Naplm 
who lived in the streets, not having 
ahy habitation of their own. So called 
from the hospital of St. Lazarus, which 


served as a refuge for tho destitute of 
that city. Every year they elected a 
chief, called tlie Cam Lazzaro. Mu- 
saniello, in 1647, with these vagabonds 
uccomplisliod tho revolution of Naples. 
In 1798 Michele Sforza, at the head oi the 
Lazzaroui, successfully resisted Etioune 
Champiounct, the French general. 

Laiiama. Any poor beggar; so called 
from tho Lazarus of tho parable, who 
was laid daily at the rich man's gate 
(St. Luke xvi.). 

La'ay. 

Lazg as David Lainnice^s dog. 
Here Lawrence is a corruption of 
Larrence, an imaginary being suppoMjd 
by Scottish peasantry to preside over tlic 
lazy and indolent. Laziiicas is called 
“Jjarrenco.” (6Vf and compare Davy 
JONEB.) 

Lazg as Joe^ the marine^ who laid dotrn 
his musket to sneeze. (Sailor's pna-erh.) 

Lazy m Lttdlam's ditg, trhtch leaned 
his head against the wall to hark. This 
Ludlam was the famous sorccrewi of 
SuiT'ey, who livetl in a cave near Favn- 
ham, called “ Ludlam’s Oavo.” Slio 
kept a dog, noted for its Uizinoss, so that 
when tho rustics came to consult the 
witch, it would hardly conilcsceml fo 
give notice of their approach, even with 
the ghost of a bark, (May : Erorerhs.) 

Lazy Lawronoe of Lubberland. 

The hero of a popular tale. He .served 
the schoolmaster, tho squire’s cook, the 
farmer, and bis own wife, which wa.H 
accounted high treason in Lubhcrhuid. 
One of Mi&s Edgeworth’s tales, in the 
Varents' Assistant, is c^illod Lazy 
Lawrenee. 

Lazy Lobkin (^f). A loh (says 
Halliwcll) is “ the lust person in a raco.’* 
(Somersetshi rv). (W olsK lltth, a dolt, our 
“lubber.”) 

" A lazi lolikiii, like .an klle l>iUU'." 

BteUni: Olibi Uadcappes, otr. (ifirK:), 

Lazy Van’s Load. One too heavy 
to be carried; so called because lazy 
people, to save themselves the troubln 
of coming a second time, are apt to over¬ 
load tiiemselves. 

Laiyland ^Gone to). Given up to 
indolence and idleness. 

Lazzaro^ (See Lazabohe.) 

L*^tat o'oot Mol (/ am the State). 
The saying and belief of l<ouis XIV. On 
this priadplo he acted with tolerable 
consistency, 

Lo Rol to Venlk (Ereheh, The king 
wills it.) The form ox royal assent made 
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by tho clerk of parliament to bills sub¬ 
mitted to the Crown. The dissent is 
eimressed by Le »w tl'otiitet'a (the kmg 
will give it his oont^eration). 

Le'a. One of the “daughters of 
men,” beloved by one of the ‘isous of 
Ood.” The angel who loved herrauked 
udth tho least of the spirits of light, 
whose post around the throne was in the 
uttermost circle. Sent to earth on a 
message, he saw Lea bathing and fell in 
love with Iier; but Lea was so heavenI 3 '- 
ininded that lier only wish was to “ dwell 
in purity, and serve Ood in singleness of 
heart.” Her angel lover, in the mad¬ 
ness of his passion, told Lea the spell- 
wt>i'(l that gave him admittance into j 
li'>.aveii. Tim moment Lea uttered that • 
word lier body became spiritual, rose 
through the aiV, and vanished from his 
sight. On tlio other hand, the angel 
lost his ethereal natiuo, and became 
altogether earthy, like a cliild of clay.” 
(.Uoore: Lorca of (he Angela^ story 1.) 

Lea'ba na Felne \1icd8 of the Feitte\ 
The luunc of several large pileaof stones 
in Ii'eland. Tho ancient Irish warriors 
were called Fe'-i-ne, which some mistake 
for Phoeni (CaTthaginis>n 3 }, but which 
means huntws. 

liCSMih, Xtoacdioraft. A leach is one 
skilled in medieme. .and “leach-craft” 
is Iho profession of a medical luiiii. 
(Anglo-Saxon. Atre, one who relieves 
pain, fo'em'trf*,') 

" And'OrfiifJrht.wa.v sent, with cHroftiliailivcnre, 

Til O'ti’li n )car)» tlic n liK'li li»t> i^rcut insailil 

111 lllltl <li4(1|4l'. ' 

•iptiifn ; ^rt^rll Qmivw, tioi»k i. canto x. line ‘iT. 

Lead (pronounced fetf), tho metal, 
was, by the ancient alchemists, called 
Saturn. (Anglo-Saxon, kSd.) 

Tu strike lead. To make a good hit. 

’‘Tlrit.RfiiT the fiiiliin'of tlici kincr. be a|,iu) 1<1 
•-fi I'.i- li'iwi' ill lim own acBmcil., . imi iti- 

itiitilf law."-itref Hart*; Fool of FUv fotiat. 

Lead (pronounce(Anglo-Saxon 
hed-an,') 

To had apett r» hell. {See Ake».) 

To had by the^ nose. {See under 

XOSE.} • ' 

jfb fend one a pretty dance, {See under 
Dance.) 

Leaden Hall {Showers of). That of 
artillery in (he battlefield. 

Leaden 8 ^ (prononnoe Men), so 
named from the*anoieut manor of Sir 
Ilngh Neville, whose mansion or hall was 
loofed with lead, a .notable thing in 
his diMTS. “Iteodenball Street” and 
“ Lctuienball Market,” Ltmdou, are on 
the site of Sir Hugh’s manor. 
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Leader {A) or a leading earlide, 
A newspaper article in large type, ^ 
the editor or one of the editonm staff. 80 
called because it takes the lead or chief 
place in the summary of current topics, 
or because it is meant to lead pubUc 
opinion. 

V The first fiddle of an ordiestra and 
the first comet-a-piston of a military 
bond is called the leader. 

T.a^itig CasMi {A). A lawsuit to 
settle others of a similar Idnd. 

Leading Note In music.' The shan> 
seventh of tho diatonic scale, whfth leads 
to the octave, only lialf a tone higher. 

Leading lUnestlon. A question so 
worded as to sugmstan answer. “ Was 
he dressed in a black coat ? ” leads to the 
answer “flres.” In cross-examining a 
wifness, letuling questions are permitted, 
because the chief object of ,a cross-ex¬ 
amination is to obtain contradictions. 

Leading Strings. To be in leading- 
strinqs i^ to be under tho control of 
another. Leading-strings are those 
.strings usfnl for holding up infante just 
learning to walk. 

LeaL Before the invention of mper 
one of the substances employecl lor 
writing was the leaves of certain plants. 
In the British Museum are .some writings 
on leavas from the Malabar coast, and 
several copies of the Bible written on 
palm-leaves. The reverse and obverse 
jiages of 11 book arc sftl called leaves: 
and the double page of a lodger is termed 
a “ folio,” from./e/j?o« (a loaf). 

LeaL (Anglo-Saxon Udf) 

To (uJee a leaf out of bfudf. To 
imitate me. ; to 4I0 as I do. The allusion 
is to literary plagiarisms. 

To turn over a new leaf. To amend 
one’s ways. Tlie Pr«mcb equivalent is: 
‘ * Je Ini feral chanter um autre chanson.'* 
But in'Buglisb, “To make a jjerson 
sing another tune,” means to make him 
eat his words, or change his^iote for one 
he will not like so well. ^ 

League. 

The Grey Leaaue [/ia gYm:ha\, 16th 
centu^. So ealfed from tiie grey iiome- 
sptm dress adopted by the leajpiers. 

The Holy Teei^ue. Several leagues are 
so denominated. The three following ate 
the most important: l 6 ll,by Pope JuUue 
II.; Ferdinand the Catholic, Henry 
Yin., the Venetians, and the Swiss 
against Louis XII.; and that of 167^* 
founded at P^roane for tiie mointenaace 
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of the Catholic faith and tho exclnsioii 
of Protestant princes from the throne of 
France. This league was organised by • 
the Guises to keep Henri IV. from the 
throne. 

Leak Oat (7b). To come Claudes* 
tinely to public knowledge. As a liquid 
leaks out of an unsound vessel, so the 
secret oozes out unawares. 

LeaL Loyal, tnisty, law-abiding. 
Norman-French, //ff/a/r, modem Frencli, 
iof/a/if: Latin, 

Zand o f the Ual, (iSctfLaNO . . .) 

Leon'der (3 syl.) A young man of 
Aby'doa, who swam nightly acraw the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love. Hero, 
a priesteas of Sestos. One night he was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero leai)ed 
into the Hellespont also. This story is 
told in one of tho poems of Musjpus, 
entitled ffen and Zennder. {See Mar¬ 
lowe’s poem.) {See Hkeo.) 

V Lord Byron and Lieutenant Eken- 
he^ repcatol the experiment of Jjcander 
and accomplished it ui 1 hour 10 minutes. 
The distance, allowing for drifting, would 
be atout four miles. A young man of 
St. Croix, in 1817, swam over the Sound 
from Croneiiburgh, in 2 hours 40 minutes, 
the distance being six miles. 

Leaoii^ Tower. Tlie one at Pisa, 
in Ittvlv, is 178 feet in height, and leans 
.about l4 feet. At Caerjjlully, in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, there Is a tower which leans 
eleven feet in eighty. 

“The I,eaninKTimer of Pii*» roiiiitni('«i to sKiiil 
Iwnwse the vertirnl line-lrawii lUroUBh itsi-enire 
of timrity inssos x'itUin its hAstt'.'' - (/aimt; 
J’hynicg, 

Leap Year. Evety year divisible by 
four. SmA years occur every fourth 
year. In ordinary years the day of the 
month which falls on Monday this year, 
will fall on Tuesday next year," and 
Wednesday the year after; btit the 
fonrth year will leap owr Thursday to 
Friday. Tliis is because a\lay is addttd 
to Fehruaix which, of coureo, atfei'ls 
every eubsemient day of the year. {See 
BlSftSXTXtV^ 

The ladice pf'fjpoae, and, i f ml areepted, 
claim a ailk {fotnt. St. Patrick, Itaving 
“driven the' frogs out of the bogs,” 
was walking along the shoras of Louuh 
Neagh, when he wa.s fpjcosted by St. 
Briil^t in tears, and wa.s told that a 
mutiny had broken out in the nunnery 
over which .she presided, ttm ladies claim¬ 
ing the right of “ po]>ping the question.” 

, St. Patrick said he would concede them 
the right every seventh year, when St. 
Bridget threw nor arms round his neck, 


and exclaimed, “ Arrah. Puthriok, jewel, 
I dorum't go back to the girls wid such a 
pro])f>aal. Make it one year in four.” 
St. Patrick replied, “Bridget, acnsiila, 
tHpiecze mo tlmt way agin, an’ I’ll givi: 
yc Ifiap-ycar, the longest of the lot.” 
'St. Bridget, upon this, popjxKl the ques¬ 
tion to St. Patrick himself, who. of 
course, could not marry ; so he patched 
up the difficulty as bast he could with a 
kiss and a silk gown. 

V The story tolil above is of no his¬ 
toric value, for an Act of the Scfdtiob 
Farliameut, paawKl in the year 1228, lias 
l>cen uneartbcil which runs thus: — 

“Ordonit Hint (InrinK yc rcii/n uf )icr iii'ii«t 
liIcitAcil iiiaiesilo. Miirmtrct, ilka iiiniilcii. lailcc uf 
iKtitli lilxli and lomt CHiait.slinll liac liiK’riic in 
s^icak yc nian slip likc-i. Oif lie rcfiinci Oi tiik Im 
til l)P6 Ilia wyf, he Hliale In' mulct in tho fnnn of 
anc hunilridty himdci). or leas, an Iuh eyiniit nun 
I'ec, exiviitand alwaia tfif he can make it niiitemv 
that he ia lietruthit to .antiher woman, (hen he 
Bclml ho free." 

N.B. Tho year 1228 was, of course, a 
leap-year. 

Leap in tbe Bark {A). Tlioinus 
Hobbtis is reported to have said on hi.H 
doath-bed, “Now am I about to tuki^ 
my last voyage-a great leap in tho 
dark.” Rabelais, in his last nuiraent.s. 
said, “ I am going to the Great Perhups.” 
Lord Derby, in 1868, applied the words, 
“ Wo are about to taxe .a leaj) in tbe 
dark,” to the Refoim Bill. 

Lew {Kwp). A legendary king id 
Britain, w'ho in his old age divided his 
kingdom between Guueril and Regan, 
two of hi.s daughters,who profes.sed great 
love for him. Tho<e two daughtc-rs drove 
the old man nviil by their unnatural 
conduct. {Sh'iAe^ptare: Ko/p fear.') 

Percy, m his Heliqnea of Aiirient Ttaj- 
Vt»h poet'u has a lialhMl abont Kuaf 
Leir ar.d hts Three Daughters (series i. 
book 2), 

Camden tells a .similar story of Tun, 
King of tho AVest Saxon.s (see Itemaius, 
p. 306, edition 1674). The story of King 
Lear is given by Geoffrey of Monmoulli 
in his Chroineles, «vhence Holinshed 
traii'cribed it. S])enseT has intriKlnct'd 
the same storv into his Fat etc Quern,-, 
book ii. canto Id. 

Learn (1 syl,). Lire ami learn. 

Cato, the cnisor, was an old man wlien 
he taught himself Grec^, 

Michael Angelo, at seventy years of 
ago, aaid, “ I am still learning.” 

John Ke’uhlfi wrote out H)imlef. Uiiriy 
times, and said, on quitting the stage, 
“I am now beginning to understand 
my art.” 
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Leavn b3r Heart 

Mr:i. SiddouH, after she left the (ttoge, 
vraa found studying Lady Macbeth, and 
said, “ I am amazed to discover some • 
new ix>iuts in the character which I 
never found out while acting it.” 

Milton, in his blindness, when post 
fifty, sat down to complete his Para- 
dise Lout, 

Scott, at fifty-five, took up his pen to 
redeem an cuormoua liability. 

liichnrdson was above fifty when he 
published his first novel, Pam'da. 

Benjamin West was sixty-four when 
he comniencetl his stories of paintings, 
one of vrhich is Christ Ilealmg (he Std;. 

Xioarn by Heart (TV). The heart is 
the scat of uiulersbunlin^;; thus the 
Scripture siieaks of men ’‘wise in heart; ” 
aud " slow of lieart” means dull of nn- 
derstiinding. To loam by hoart is to 
learn and understand' to learn by rotti 
is to loiirn so as to bo able to repeat; to 
learn by memory is to oomniit to memory 
without rcfei'oncc to iindorstauding w*hat 
is Sit loamt. However, we cmjiloy the 
jihriuso commonly as a synoiiyin for 
committing to momorj'. 

Learned (2 syl.). ('uloman, king of 
Hungary, was called The Learned 
(1lilt), (.See Beavcxi.ko.) 

The l.enrued liluchsnnth. Blihu 
Bunitt, tit© linguist, wlio was at one 
time a bliicksmith (18I1-I.S79). 

The Learned Painter. Ohurles Loltrun, 
HO called from the great accuracy of his 
costumes (1619-lf>90). 

The reamed Tailor. Henry Wild, of 
Norwich, who mastered, while lie wtu fced 
at Ill's trade, the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
C'iialdaic, .‘Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 
luugiuiges (lG8l-173t). 

Least Said the soonest Mended 

( The) or The Less Said . . . Exphina- 
tiuiis and aiiologles are quite useless, and 
only make btid worse. 

Leather. Xufhittf/ like leather. My 
interest is the liest wtatrum. A town, in 
dtanger of a siege, called together a 
council of th« chim inhnhitantH to know 
wli.at defeiifto they I'ccnmmeudod. A 
luiiusoii suggested a strong wall, a ship¬ 
builder advised "wouilen walls,” and 
when others had spoken, a enmor ai'oso 
and siiid, ” There's nothing like leather.” 

In Botallack. Comwafi, a standing 
toast is Ttn ana*Pilehard>if the staples of 
the town. 

Atmilicr version is.‘■dialling like IcsUter i.ii 
AiliniiiisU'r A ttinwhing." 

Leather or Prnnella. - It ia all 

leather or pt'i^mila. Notliiug of any 


Lde 

moment, all rubbish. Prunella is a 
woollen stuff, used for the uppers of 
ladies’ boots and shoes. {See Salt.) 

** Wortb makes tbeman,and waat of it Ihefeliirtv; 
TUc rest i«all hat leather or iirunella.'* 

Pope: ICtmy m Jfaii. 

Leather!^. To ffiee one a leathering 
is to beat him with a leather belt, such 
as policemen wear, and ixiys used to 
wear. (Tho Welsh hthen is a rod.) 

Leatheretoeldng {Xathj). The 
nickname of Natty Bunwo (v.r.), iu 
Cooper’s novel, •called The Pioneera. 
A h^f-savage and half-Christiaa hero 
of American wild life. 

Leave In the Lurch {To). {See 

Lei’t in the Lubch.) 

Leave out In the Cold (7b). To 
slight, to* take little or no interest in a 
person; to pass by unnoticed. The 
allusion is to a person calling at a house 
with a friend and tlie friend not being 
asked to come in. 

Leave some for Manners. In 

Ecclesiostlcus it is written: 

“ Ij.aif* off flivt fur inannrrV mke ; not 

iiHHatiaftlf, lost tlum offonj,”—4'iiap. itaxi. IT. 

Leaves without I’igs. Show of 
l>romise without fulfilment. Words 
without deeds. Keeping the promise to 
the ear and bre.'iking it to the sense. Of 
course, the allnsioii is to the barren fig- 
tree referred to iu Luke xiii. 

Led Captain (J)^ An obsequious 
person, who dances attendance on the 
master and mistress of a house, for 
which service he has a knife aud fork at 
the ilinuer table. He is led like a dog, 
mid always graced w'ith the title of 
captain. 

Le'da and the Swan. Tliis has 
Tieen a favourite subject with artists. 
In the Orleans gallery is the ehef-d'- 
renrir oi Paul Veronese. Correggio and 
Michael Augcl^ have both left paiutings 
of tho same subject. 

Ledger (^). A book ‘’laid up” in 
the couiitiiig-houM‘, and cqfitaiiiing the 
debits and cKHlits of the merchant or 
tradesman, arranged under “heads.” 
(Dutch legfVj to lay: wheiu» legger.) 

Ledger-lines, in music, are lines 
which lie abitve or lielovi’ the stalf. 
(Dutch, Irgijer, to lie.) 

Lee. Under the lee of the Intul. Under 
the shelter of the cliffs which break the 
force of the winds. (Anglo-Saxon, 
a shelter.) 

Under the lee of a ship. On the side 
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opposite to the wind, so that the ship 
shelters or wards it off. 

To lay a uliip by the lee, or, in modem * 
nautical ^raseolop', to neave-to, is to 
arrange the sails ox a ship so that they 
may lie flat against the masts and 
shrouds, that the wind may strike the 
vessel broadside so tiiat she will make 
little or no headway. 

Iioe Batch. Talre care of the lee 
hatch. Take care, helmsman, tliat the 
sliip goes not to the leewaiil of her 
, course— i.e, the part towards which the 
wind b!bws. 

Lee Shore is the shore under the lee 
of a ship, or that towards which the 
wind blows. {See Lke.) 

Lee-eide and Weather-side. {See 
Leswasd.) 

Lee. Tide, or Leeward Tide, is atide 
running in the same direction as the 
wind blows, A tide in the opiiosite 
direction is called a tide wider the he, 

Leeds (a Stock Exchange term). Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkshire Eailwny Ordiuoiy 
Stock. It is the Leeds line. 

2'he Austrian Leeds. Bruun, in Mo¬ 
ravia, noted for its woollen cloth. So it 
was called in the palmy days of Austria. 

Leek. Weanny the leeh on St. l)avid’s 
day. Mr. Brady savs St. David caused 
the Britons under iting Cadwallader to 
distinguish themiclves by a leek iu tluo'r 
caps. They conquered the Saxons, and 
recall their victory by adopting the 
leek on every anniversary (March 1st). 
^Clavis Calendaria.) Wearing the leek 
is obsolete. (Anglo-Saxon le&c.) 

Shakespeare makes out that the Welsh 
wore leeks at the battle of Poitiem, fur 
Fluellen says:— 

"H your majestie<» Ih rpmeniJjered of it, tlie 
Welsbincn dul good wrMre in a garden where 
leckf die srotr, wearinir lenka ip tlteir Houmouth 
caiM, wbicii, your majesty know,«to this hour is 
■n honourable badge of the sernco ; and T 
believe your ^jeaty takes no acorn to wear .be 
leek upon St. Tlvy's Day.”—Itenrjf V., ir. 7. 

To eat th%keh. To be compelled to 
eat your own words, or retract what 
you have said. Fluellen (in Shake¬ 
speare’s Henry V.) is taunted by Pistol 
forweariim a leek in his hat. ''Hence,” 
says Pistol, " I am qualmish at the smell 
of leek.” Fluellen repUes, “I poseech 

! 'ou ... at ray desire ... to eat this < 
eek.” The ancient answers, “Not for 
Cadwallader and all his goats.” Then 
the '.'eppery Welslunan beats him, nor 
desists till Pistol has swallowed the 
entire abhorrence. 


peft 

Loea. There are lees to erery wine. 
The host thinM have some defect. A 
French proverb. 

” Doubt is the Iocs of tlinugiit." 

Bvker: lkyimiCU\U U. 

Settling on the lees. Making tlio luist 
of a bad job; settling down on W’hat i.s 
left, after having squandered the main 
part of one's fortune. 

Leet (A). A manor-court for petty 
offences; the day on which such a foiu-t 
was held. (Anglo-Saxon, lethe, a law- 
court superior to the wapentake.) 

“ Who lias s breast so pure, 

Dut some nueleanly apprehensions 

Iceis and law-days and iu spsmou sit 
WMtn meditations lawful ? " 

tlhakespeare! OtMh, in. a 

Leeward and JHiidward. Lee¬ 
ward is toward the lee, or that part 
towaids which the wind blows; wind¬ 
ward is in the opposite dii'ection, viz. 
in the teeth of the wind. "Leeward,” 
pronounced len’-erd. {>^e Lee.) 

Lefevre. The poor lieutenant whose 
story is sti toucliingly told iu Slente’s 
Tristram Shandy book vi. chap. t»). 

Left, unlucky; Right lucky. 'L'he 
augur among the Homans having taken 
his stand on the Capit'oliue Hill, and 
marked out with his wand the space of 
the heavens to be the field of observa¬ 
tion, divided the sjpiico into two from 
top to bottom. If the birds appeared on 
the left side of the division, the augury 
was unlucky, but if the binls appeared 
on the right side the augury was pro¬ 
nounced to be favourable. 

‘"Hiul, Rcntlc liird, turn thy wines siid tly on 
my refill iiand !' iMt the bird tirw on ilir Icfr. 
Slide. Uben the i".i wrew ver.v b«i\ >. for lie knew 
the omen u* he unlucky .”—ihr t'vj-, in. 

The Left, in tlie Legislative Assembly 
of Franco, meant tlie Uiroudists: it was 
famous for its orators. In the House of 
Commons the Opi)Osition occupies the 
left-hand side of the Bpcaker. In the 
Austrian Assembly tlio ocmocratic {larty 
is called The Left. 

Oeer the left. A^way of expressing 
disbelief, incredulity, or a negative. 
The allusion is to morganatic marriages 
{q.v.). When a woman so mamed 
claimed to be a wedded wife, she was 
told that such was the case " over the 
left.” {See below.) 

Sinister (the left haj^d), meaning not 
straightforward, dishonest, is far older 
than morganatic marriages. The an¬ 
cient Greek augurs consioered all signs 
seen by them over the left shoulder to 
be unlucky, qnd foreboding evil to 
come. Plutarch, following Plato and 
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Aristoile, gives as the reason, that the 
west (or left side of the augur) was ^ 
towartls the setting or departing sun. 

Lelt*luui4ed Con^limeat (^). A 
Gompliment which insinuates a reproach. 
{See below.) 

Left>baiided Hcurlam. A mor- 

ganat'ic mairiage {g.v.). In these mar¬ 
riages the husband gives his left hand to 
the bride, instead oi the right, when he 
says, “ I take thee for roy wedded wife.” 
George William, Duke of Zell, married 
Eleonora d’Esmiers in this way, and the 
Indy took the name and title of Lady of 
I ta'rburg; her daughter was Sophia 
Dorotho'a, the wife of George I. 

Left-banded Oath (.(). An oath 
not intended to ho binding. {See nbove.) 

Left In tbo Lurob. Ixift to face a 
great perplexity. In cribbago a lurch is 
when a player has scored only thirty 
holes, while his opponent has made 
sixty-one, and thus won a double. 

l^S U), that is, a blackleg ig.r.). 

To iMke <t Icjfy is to itiake a bow, 

“Tbf i.virMio ant. gmibH.) at tbeir siinnHi'it>e. 

Ami iiiakiiiir many toiiketboir reward.'* 
Thf King and MilUr nf Mansfit id 

Leg-baiL A runaway. To give leg- 
bail, to cut and run. 

Leg-bye (A), in cricket, is a run 
sroreil from a bml which has glanced off 
nuy part of a batsman’s petkm except 
his hand. 

Leg of Mutton School (The). So 
Eckhart called those authors who laudetl 
their patrons in prose or verse, under 
tho hope of gaining a commission, a 
living, or. at the very least, a dinner for 
iheir pains. 

XiOg^ On hie lege, Mr. So-aud-So 
is on his legs, has risen to make a speech. 

Ou it* last lege. Moribund; obsolete; 
ready to fall out of cognisance. 

To eel on hie lege. So to provide for 
one that he is {dtle to earn his living 
without further help. 

To Htand on one's own legs. To be in¬ 
dependent; to bo earning one's own 
living. Of course, tho mlusiou is to 
licing nutsed, and standing '‘alone.” 
(See Bottox.) 

Legal Tondor (A)* Tbo circulating 
medium of a nation, according to a 
standard fixed the govmnmeiit of 
tltat nation. It be in metal, in 
paper, or anything else that tho govern- 
raent may cnoono to sanction. la Eng¬ 
land, at present ^1895), tb? standard is 
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a gold sovereign, guaranteed of a fixed 
purity. In some countries it is mlver, 
and m some countries the two xtredoua 
metals are made to bciir a relative value, 
say twenty silver sliillings (or their 
equiv^ente) shall equal in commercial 
vmue a gold sovereim. In Germany, 
before 1872, a -veiy naae silver was a 
legal tender, and m Ireland James II. 
made a farthing the legal tender repre¬ 
sented by an English shilling, so that 
5d. was really a legal tender for a 
sovereign. Of course, oxiibrt and im¬ 
port tiwdfi would not be possible under’ 
such conditions. 

Legem Pone. Money paid down 
on tho nail; rtiady money. The first of 
tho psalms appointed to he read on the 
tweuty-^th morning of the month is 
entitled J^egem pone, and March 25th is 
the great' paj'-day ; in this way the 
phrase “ Legem pore ” became associated 
with cash down. 

“ fji lhi» tberc is not hint; lo he sT«t1ed; all tbeir 
Hifpc-h i« lijjm iwme." ~ Xin^JuUI: K»«oyts m 
Primt, i>. “fi. 

“They were all In <jiir Berwiw for the iegrin jvmja’* 

(kfU: JlnOikttt. 

Legend means simply " something to 
lie read " ns part of the divine service. 
The uaiTaiivcs of the lives of saints and 
mai'tyrs were so tenned from their being 
read, especially at matins, and after 
dinner in Uie refectories. Exaggeration 
and a love for the wonderful so pre¬ 
dominated ill these Tcadiugs, that the 
word came to signift the untrue, or 
rather, an event based ou tradition. 

“ A mtfih Is a imrp aud aiis<ilnte imagihstion; a 
leitniJ liRH a Iwtsis of fart, lint amrliflt'a. ahrlilsss, 
nr inoilittPs that liaais at hiraBiire.*’—; 
Ihgt^me Evfdcncen, Irciuro i. p. 331, note S. 

Legend of n Cola is that which is 
written roinul the face of a coin. Thus, 
on a sliilling, the legend is round tho 
head of tho reigning sovereign: as, 
‘•VICTORIA DEI GRATU BRITT: 
REGINA^:»: ” (or “BBITARNIAR: 
REG: F: D:). The words “ONE 
SHILLING ” on the otlier side of the 
coin, written across it, wo denominate 
the “ inscription.” • 

Logon'd* An'rea^by Jacques deVora- 
cine. A collection of monkish Ic^uds 
in Latin. (1230-1298.) 

7%e Golden ^Legend, of liOngfoUow, is 
a seml-dram.a(io poem takeu from an 
old German tale by Hartmann von der 
Aur, calleil Pm' Ilem'y. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Logor. Si, Leget Stak^ (Doncaster);. 
so cdled from Colonel Anthony St. 
Leger, who founded them in 1778. The 
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colonel was governor of St. Lucia, and 
cousin of the Hon. Elizabeth 8t. Leger 
(the lady Freemason). ‘ 

The St. Leger Stokes are for both 
colts and mares. Those which have 
run in the Derby or Oaks are eligible. 

lieger-de-Kaln. Sleight of hand; 
conjuring which depends chiefly on 
lightness of hand, or dexterity. 

liegion. “J/// name is Zff/ion :for we 
airemany" (St. Mark v. 9). A proverbial 
expression somewhat'similar to hydra- 
he^ed/ Thus, speaking of the houseless 
poor we should say, “ Their name is 
Legion ; ” so also wo should say of the 
diseases arising from want of cleanliness, 
the evils of ignorance, and so on. 

The Thiw(7enHff Legion. ITie Homan 
legion that discomfited the Mnrcoinauni 
in 179 is so called, because (as the legend 
informs us) a thunderstorm was sent in 
answer to the prayers of certain Chris¬ 
tians; this storm relieved the thirst of 
the legion. In like manner a hail -storm 
was sent to tlie aid of Joshua, at tlic 
time <when he commanded the sim to 
stay its course, and assisted the ] sroelitos j 
to their victory. (7)»o« Cassius, Ixxi. 8. 
{See Joshua x.“ 10-12.) 

Laglon of Honour. An order of 
merit instituted by the First Consul in 
1802, for either military or civil merit. 
In 1843 there were 49,417 members, but 
in 1851 one new member was elected for ! 
every two extinflt ones, so that the ! 
honour was no longer a mere farce. 

Napoleon III. added a lower order of 
this Legion, called the M^daille Militoire, 
the ribbon of which was yellow, not red. 
The old Legion consisted of Crand 
Cross, Grand Officers, Commanders, 
Officers, and Chevaliers, and the ribbon 
of the order was red. 

“The liesien of Honour f^ives pensions to its 
miHtary ineinhers," anrt fn«e to snine 

four huDilretl of the danshters, atstfrs,and nieces 
of its memtHJTS.” 

Iioglslator or Solon of PamamuB. 

Boileau was so called by Voltaire, be¬ 
cause of bis Art of Toetry, a production 
unequalled in tiie whole i-onge of 
^dactic poetry, (1636-1711.) 

LegUmiglrfli. To east a leylin-girih. 
To have a screw loose; to nave made 
a faux pas; to have one's r^ttation 
blown upon. A leglin-girth is the 
lowest hoop of a leglin or milk-paiL 
(See Sir Walter Seott: Fortunes of 
, Nigel, chap, xxii) 

Logreo. A slave-dealer in ITnele 
Tom's Cabittj by Mto, Beecher Stowe. 


Lolbttits-lam or IiOlbiiitaian-iBin. 

The doctrines taught by G. W. von 
Leibnitz, the Gennan philosopher (1646' 
1716). The opposite of Spinosa-ism. 
Spinosa taught tlmt whatever is, is God 
manifested by phenomena. The light 
and warmth of the sun, the refreshing 
breeze, f^ce, end every visible object, 
is only deity in detail. That God, in 
fact, is one and all. 

Leibnitz, on the other hand, taught 
that phenomena are separate from deity, 
as body is from soul; hut although 
separate, that there is between them a 
pre-established harmony. The electri¬ 
city which runs along a telegraph wire 
is not the message, biit it gives birth to 
the message by pre-estohlished harmony. 
So all things obey GotVs will, not hc- 
causo they are identical, hut on account 
of this pre-established barmouj’. 

Leloester (pron. Les'ler) is the camj)- 
towu on the nver Leire, which is now 
called the Soar. 

Leioester Square (London). .Sn 
callcil from a family mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of I.oii;ester, which stood 
on the uorth-e.'tst side, 

‘‘Till’ Karl of Tciiv^tcr fillicv if Mfrcnii’n 
Siilney 11.1’■ . . liUilt for 
tiiiUHc ill the imrili-cnrt miner <<f si siinsin- riot, 
of ‘ l.iimniiio i.nml.' iiclonifsim to ilio isirihli of st 
Srsiitiu'ri.irlMrh plot liciirrforili lioriitipkiionti to 
I.oniloiii’i'Ha’i J.i’icrsfcr FicIiIh, A si|ii»ic voi'lii- 
nlly ww lip on tlic s|)ot. anil wni'< on*pIcii'il ni 
Ifiri fViwW's UiffftaJuf, LMiitoH l.ujfiulu, x. 

" Leigh (Jurora) (proii. Lee). Tho 
heroine of Mrs. Biowning’s poem so 
called, designed to •show (ho noble aim 
of true art. 

Lellah [7,i-hh'\. A heautiftil young 
slave, tho concubine of Hassan, Caliph 
of the Ottoman Empire. She falls in 
love with the Giaour, flees from the 
seraglio, is overtaken by an emir, and 
cjist into the sea. {Byron : The daoin-,) 

Lely (iS'tV Peter), the painter, was tho 
son of Vander Vaas or Fjics, of West¬ 
phalia, whose house Jiad a lily for its 
sign. Both father and son went by tho 
nickname of Le-lys (the Lily), a siihri- 
quet which Peter afh-rwards adopted 
as his cognomen. 

Le'nuui {Lake), Genova; called in 
Latin Lemannus. 

“ TjiUc lA’tiian 'woim me with its crvstal tHcc," 
iMrd Bgron: ChUds JfaroUi. ill. fls. 

LeinulaaDeed(.4). Oneofnnusttal 
barbarity and cnielty. The phrase arose 
from two horrible mawtacres pisrpetratcd 
by tbe Lemnians: the first was tho 
murder of all tbe men and male children 
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on thfl Uilnnd by the women; and the 
other w'ae the mtirdcr by the men 
of all the children bom in the island of * 
Athenian parents. 

Lem’nlaai Sarth. A species of earth 
of a yellowish-grey colour, found in 
the island of lionmos, said to cure the 
bites of serpents and other wounds. 

It was called terra nigilla'ta, because it 
was sealed by the priest before being 
veiide<]. Philocte'tcs w'as left at Lemnos 
when wounded in the foot by Hercules. 

Lemnlaa Women {The:). A some- j 
what similar story is told of these women | 
to that of the l)anaides When j 

they found that their huslmnds liked the | 
1'hraciiin women hotter than themselves, I 
they Hgreeil together to murder every i 
mail in the island. Hypsiph'yle siiveil ! 
her father, and was sold to some pirates 
as a slave. 

Lemnos. Tlie island where Vulcan 
f«‘U when Jupiter fliuig him out_ of 
heaven. Probably it Avas at one timi 
volcanic, though not so now. 

Lemon Soles, which abound on the | 
s<nith coast of England and alamt Mar¬ 
seilles. Lemon ia a corruption of the 
Ereneh Uuimde^ a dab or flat-fiBh. 'Flie 
“ llonndcr-sole.” There are several 
varieties. (Ijatin mud.) 

Lomster Ore. Fine wool, of which 
I-eominster cariietsi are made. 

“ A liatik of ni(*s>», 

SimnL'y ,tiid swcllmi.', ami far iitore 
Siift, tlmn tin* fliH'si Lcinutcr ere’’ 

Hti rlek: Olwrou's /’i/Iacf. 

Lem'uros (;i syl.). ITie spirits of 
the dead. Oood lom'ures w’cre called 
Ijares, but bad ones Larva*, spectms 
who wandered alioiit at night-time to 
terrify the living. {Orid: Faiifi,v.) 

' Tin* Isrs ami loiniirea nvian witU niUlniptlit 
lil-iini," Mtltow! (Meonthe Ifiitiritg 

Lend a Hand. {See Hani>.) 

Length (A). Forty-two lines. This 
is !i theatrical tenn; an actor says he 
has one. two, or more lengths in his 
part, and, if written out for him, the 
scribe is jiaid by tho length. 

Length-month. (i5S[^LE.Tr.) 

Leu (Iiotin, a lentil or bean). Glasses 
used in mathomatJcal instrumeuts are so 
called I'ccausrf tbo double convex one, 
which may bo termetl the perfect lens, 
is of a bean shape. 

Lonson. As tntteh akin as Lenson 
hill to Pilsenpin ; f.c. not at all. Lenson 
hill and Pilsen pin are two high hills in 


Dorsetshire, calleil by sailors the Cow 
and Calf. Out at sea they look like one 
elevation, though in reality several Mis 
separate them. 

Lent fAnglo-Saxon, kneten). Leneten- 
tid (spring-tide) w'os the Saxon name 
for March, because in this month there 
is a manifest lengthening of the days. 
As the chief part of the ^eat fast fiuls 
in March, this period of fast receive<l 
the name of tho Leneten-ftesteu, or Lent. 
It is from Ash Wednesday lo Easter. 

V The Fast Of thirty-six days was 
introduced in the fourtli ceuturr. Felix 
III. added four more days in 487, to 
make it correspond with our Lord’s fast 
in the wil(]enie.«s. 

(i'ftkazzo's Lent. A form of torture 
devised by Oaleazzo Visconti, calculated 
to prolojfg the unfortunate victim's life 
for forty days. 

Lent LUy (The). Thedaffodil. which 
blooms in Lent. 

Lenten. Frugal, stinted, as food in 
Lent, Slxakcspcare has “lenten enter¬ 
tainment” {Ilainkl, ii. 2): “a Jeuien 
answer*' (TvflJ'th A’tghf, L o) ; “a 
Icuteii pye ” (Itonieo and Julut, ii. 4). 

“ A ml w iil> :• lonrii wilnil cooWl licr lilmsl '* 

Oi ii'lrn : Ilnul iDui Pauthft , lii. S7. 

Leod'ogrance,of Camiliard, the father 
of Guinevere, wife of King Arthur. 

Le'on (in Orlando Farioso), son of 
) Constantine, the Gre^ eraiior<>r, is pro- 
I mised Bradamaut iir marriage by her 
parents, Amon and Bcairiec; but Brad- 
amant love.s Koge'iu By-and-by a 
friendship springs up between Ijt'-on 'and 
Rogero. and when tJ»e prince learns that 
Br^amant and Roge'ro are betrothed to 
each other, he nobly withdraws his suit, 
and Rogero marries Bradamant. 

Leonard. A real scholar, forced for 
daily bread keep a common school. 
(Crabhe : Morongh, letter xxiv.) 

St. Leonard is usually represented in 
a dencou's dress, and holding chains or 
broken fetters in his hand, in allusion to 
his untiring zeal in releasing prisoners. 
Contemporary with Clovis. 

Leonidas of Modsm Greece. 

Marco Bozzaris, who with 1.200 men 

K it to rout 4,000 Turco-Albanians, at 
erpeuisi, but was kiUed in the at^k 
(1823). He was buried at Missolonghi. 

Lo'onlne Contmo^ A one-sided 
agreement; so called in allusion to the , 
fable of The Lim and his Felling^ 
Uuutera. (See GLAiraiTS.) 
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lie^onliie VerMs, properly Bpeddng, 
are either hexameter remeB, or alteniate 
hexameter and ^^tametcr verses, rhym- * 
iag at the midole and end of each re¬ 
spective line. Iliese fancies were common 
in the 12th ceutu^, and wGro so called 
from Leoninus, a canon of tlio Church 
of St. Victor, in Paris, the inventor. 
In English verse, any metro vrhidi 
rhymes middle and end is called a 
Leonine verse. One of the most noted 
specimens celebrates the tale of a 
Jew, who fell into a pit on Saturday and 
refused to be helped out liecause it was 
his Sabbath. His comrade, being a 
Cfaristiaii, refused to aid him the day 
following, because it was Sunday;— 

“Trn«)e Ti»anu*, Salmon, tsu le «!o siicrruie 
Mlam. 

Ra))li«tA iioetra colo, do sloreoro ?nr«oro nolo, 
SsTiKita nostra quideM H-ilutnitif cotohi'sins 
ibidem.'' 

Hexameters and pentameters. 

* Help tw yon nnt *if tliis iiiivo ; here, go o n.(> 
jour bund. Hozokmh.” 

“ Ifo! 'tis the Sitbtqtth, a tniie. labour's .Hccoiintod 
s crime. 

If OB the morrow you’ve IciBnre, jour aol I'll 
accept with inuoli iiioasiire." 

“Tliai^ill liO my Sahttsth, *<>, here I will loato 
you aud go.” S. C. It 

Leonaoirs, Leonaene, or Lyon- 
nesae. A mythical country, contiguous 
to Cornwall. 

Leono'ra, wife at Fernando Flores- 
toii, a state prisoner in Seville, {fievtfi- 
oven: Fideiio, an opn'ct.) {Ste Fe»- 
NAHDO.) 

Leonora. A prflacess who fell in lovo 
with Hanti'eo. the supposed son of 
Azucen'a the gipsy. The Conte di Luna 
was in lovo witn her, and, liappcuiiig to 
pet Manrico and his reputed mother 
mto his power, condemned thorn tf) 
death. L^noraiiitercedefl for Manrico, 
and itromised the count if he would 
Rime his life to “ give herself to him.” 
The count consented, and went to the 
mtson to fulfil his pv^miHu, when 
Leonora fell dead from thh effect of 
poison which she had sucked from a 
ring. Manrico, mreoiviug this, died 
also, (Verdi: II YruvalorCf an ojvra.) 

tundra de VHzman. The mistress nr 
“favourite” of Alfonso XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando, not knowing who she was, 
fell in love with her; and Alfonso, to 
save himself from excommynmtiou and 
reword Ferdinando for services, gave 
them in marriage to each other. No 
sooner was this done than the bride¬ 
groom, heating who bis bride was, 
imSManUy rejected her, and became a 
monk. Lwnora entered the same mon¬ 
astery as a novice, made herself known 


to Ferdinand^ obtained bis forgiveness, 
and died. (Ihmsetti: La Fasonta^ an 
opera.) 

Leontes (3^ syl.), King of Sicilia, 
invited his friend Polix'enes, King of 
Bohemia, to pay liim a visit, aud being 
seized with j^ousy, ordered Camillo to 
poison him. Comillo told Polixenes of 
the king’s jealousy, and fled with him 
to Bohemia. The flight of Polixenes 
increased the anger oi Leontes against 
Hermi'one, his virtuous queen, whom ho 
sent to prison, where she was coufluod 
of a daughter (Per'dita), aud it was 
reported that she liad died in giving 
birth to the child. Per'dita, by order 
of the jealous king, whs put away that 
she might be no more heard of as Lis; 
but, bmng abandoned in Bohemui, she 
was discovered b^' a sltejihenl, who 
bi-ought her up os his own child. In 
time, Florizel, the son and heir of 
Polixenes, under the assumed imnie of 
Dorictes, fell in lovo with Perdita; but 
Polixenes, hearing of this attacluneut, 
sternly forlmdo the match. The two 
lovers, under the charge of Camillo, fled 
to Sicily, where the mptery 'was cleared 
up, Leontes and Hennione re-nnited, aud 
all “went merry as a marriage boll.” 
(Shnhspeare: iFintede Tale.) 

LeoiMurd, in Christian art, i.s em¬ 
ployed to represent that beast Kjioken of 
in tiio Apocalypse with seven heads and 
ten hom.s ; six of the horns bear a uiinlms, 
but the .seventh, lieing '‘woiindml to 
death ” lost its power, and cousciiiiejitly 
has no nimbus. 

Lseojwd, in hpvaldry, ri’prescnts tlio'^n 
brave and generous warriors who have 
performed some bold enterprise with 
force, c.ntage, promptitude, and ac¬ 
tivity. 

Leopards. So tlie French designate 
the Euglisli, bccfiuso thdr lieralds 
describe our device as a lion huptirile, 
Bertrand du (iue.iicUii, the frimons 
Breton, declared thal; men " derot/eni 
bim honorer la noble. Flenr'-de-Hs, plm 
qa'ih no faitaicnt le ftlon TjiSpard." 


Leprocaim. Tho fairy shoemaker. 
(Irish Icith-hhrogan, from Mih-hrotjy 
onc-shoo maker, so called boeaiuio ho 'is 
always seen working at a single shoe.) 


" iJo you not caU-h the tin> clamour. 

Busy click of an rlHn tuimmcr. 

Voico of tbo l^epraraan wnRiaa sUriU, . 
An be merrUy plies ws (moot 
W. B. Ytaia: fitiry (*n4 lUm Tale*, p. m. 


Lama, vf Lerm of ilk (malo'rum 
Lerm). A very great evil, Lake Lenia 
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is where Hercules destroyed the hydra 
which did iucalculablo evu to Ai^os. 

“.Sjia.lti WR8 a Lerna of ills t«> all EuroM while 
itatipiTOil to universal nujuarcliy."—/', 
tf e/are to Habeluit, 

Xtes AngtiUlMi de Melon. Crying 
out before you are hurt. When the 
Mi/atery of »Vt. Bartholomw was per¬ 
formed at Melun, one Laaguillo took 
the character of the saint, but when the 
executioner came to “ Hay him alive," 
gut uer\'ous and began to shriek in 
airuest. The audience were in hysterics 
at the fun, and shouted out, Lmitfuille 
d ie aennt qu-on rkorcha,'^ and “ Les 
mtgmlks dc Mebm ’’ passed into a French 
proverb. 

Leslrlan Poets {Thr). Terpan'dcr, 
Alcaj’us, Ari'on, and the iKmtcss Sapiiho, 
ail of L^lxas. 

Lesbian Rule {The\ A pmt firto 
law. Making an act the pnjcedcnt for 
a loile of conduct, iu.stead of sriuaring 
conduct according to law. 

Lose Msjes^. (See Lkzk Majksty.) 

Lesbian Piet. Great abstinence ; so 
called from Lessius, a physician who 
prescribed very stringeat rules for diet. 
(Set BaSTINO.) 

Les'trigons. A race of giants who 
lived in Sicily. Ulysses sent two of his 
men to re«xuest that he and his crew 
might laud, but the king of ilie place ate 
one fur dinner and the otljer fled. The 
Leslrigons assembled ou th« ccKist and 
threw stones against TTlysses and his 
crew. Ulyssscs fled with all .>< 1 * 0 ^ 1 , but 
list many of bis men. There is cuu- 
sidcriiblc resumblaiice betwoeu this tale 
and that of rolyphemc, who ab' one of 
Ulysses' rom])aiuons, and ou tho flight 
of the rest assembled with other giants 
on tho shore, and throw stones at tlm 
retreating crew, whereby several were 
killed. 

Let, to permit, is the Anglo-Saxon 
bft-un, to suffer or pcriuit; but let Jto 
hmder) is Uio verWeff-rtw. It is a pity 
wtj liave dropped the second t in tho 
latter word. 

Oficnlimes 1 imrimscd tc rome onto jtiii, but 
wns ibavA bocn] ler. liUla’rtn.”>-ltnnmns i, is. 

Let Drive (T»), To attack; to full 
foul of. A Gallicism. “ Se turner alter 
a . . to»go without restraint. 

“ Tliitu km-west rojr eld Ward s hcra I [Faisuiff] 
lay, and tbua t bore mgr pidHt. VoUr rostteain 
buckram let diiva at me, ... Thcae four came 
III! a-froni. ajd uUitdgr (bniat at me.’*—dXrtJtC' 
umirc! l-Htnrjf t V., ii. 4, 

Let ne Bnt and Drink; for to^ 
morrow we afhall Die (Isaiah xitii. 13). 


The Egyi>tians in their banquets ex¬ 
hibited a skeleton to the guests, to 
remind them of the brevity of human 
life, saying os they did so, " Let us eat 
and dnuk, for to-morrow we die." 

Leth'e (2 syl.), in Greek mythology, 
is one of the nvers of Hades, whiw 
the souls of all the dead are obliged to 
taste, that they may forget everything 
said and done in the earth ou which 
they lived. (Greek lit/io. lat/iSo, knthdno, 
to cause x>ersouB nut to know.) 

Lethe'aa Dew. Dreamy fruitful¬ 
ness; a brown study. Lethe, m my¬ 
thology, is tho river of forgetfulness. 
Sometimes incorrectly called Le'thean. 

•' Tlip soul with tender luxury yon [Mtisps'j flil, 

Andu er the Letbeau dews disiill,' 

yalconer; The Shtpirrerk, ill. 1. 

LettoMlae. The prcciuitor is called 
by iUleu lianisay “The L«tter-gae of 
haly rhyme.” "Holy rhyme" means 
hymns or chants. 

‘•Tbcri’ were no sac tticmy bairs oiitbe «:u-iock's 
faoMis Iliciv's on Luiter'PHc'8n.in i bisiiioiiicnt." 
~!iif IV.iS'coa : iia^Mimneruijf, cbal<. xi. 

Letter-lock. A lock that cannot be 
opened unless certain dioseii lettdhj are 
arrauged bi a certain order. 

" 1 8ir!*i)Bi‘ lii'’k tu»l tign'iis with A M EX.” 

Jiw'iiif'iU and ytctcacr: Xtd>lf tiv^ttlrvtou. 

Letter of Credit. A letter written 
by n meichunt or banker to another, re¬ 
questing huu to credit the bearer with 
certain sums of money. Circular X»tr« 
are letters of credit carried by gentlemen 
when they travel, • 

Letter of Lloence (.i). An instru¬ 
ment in writing made bj' a creditor, 
allowing a debtor longer time for the 
l>aymeut of his debt. 

Letter of Marqoe. A rommissiou 
authorising a privateer to make reprisals 
on a hostile nation till satinfactiou for 
injury has been duly made. Here 
"marque" means march, or inaix-a, a 
Ixirder-land (whence our “ marquis." 
the lords appointeil to iirevout border- 
iucursions). A letter of marque or m.art 
was permission given for repri&'ils after 
a border-incursion. Called Jue umrehuuu. 

Letter of Orders (./). Accrtiffcato 
that tbo person named in tiie letter has 
been admitted into holy orders. 

Letter of l^^tbsg'orfM (The). Tho 
Greek uxisllou, Y 

“ Tbov I'lawii tlipiiiAtdvc^ in tlie ordernnd 
o{ V, toe lector vf PyllngoniB, u emues dti in 
their IMfrbt,''--JbiW«i«; ymtaoruel, tv. j». 

Letter of Safe Coadiiot. A writ 
under the Great Setd, guaroutoeing 
safety to and fro to the person uainea 
iu tho passport. 
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Letter of Urteh (2 Sam. xi, 14). A 
treacherous letter of fineudshi]^ but in 
reality a death-warrant. (6V«SicLi£B- 
OPHON.) 

“Ui>wcver.»ir, hern » a guarantee. Ltmk atlia 
contents; I do not auain i^rry the Icrhtrs of 
Urtah."—Sir If. .Scett; Jjerfj/aittttfet.ohap. xvi. 


Letters. Their proportionate use is 
as follows:— 


K 

.. ],WW 

H .. 

MO 

V 

.. 2n« 

K .. 

S8 

T 

.. 770 

R .. 

0-JS 

W .. llio 

.1 

rgi 

A 

.. 724. 

1) .. 

.Tift' 

Y 

.. 1 st 


.M) 

I 

.. 7m 

L .. 

••Ml 

V 

.. Ills 

x .. 

46 

S 

■. Ml i 

u .. 


(♦ 

.. in- 

z .. 


u 

.. l>I2i 

1’ .. 

2rt(' 

11 

-. I.SS 



N 

.. mi 

.M .. 

27; 

V 

.. I2i> 




i'diiSdnantsi 

I 5,l>7 

1 * 

Vowels, :i 

,|llO. 



As initial letters the order is very 
diifereut, the proportion beinj?; — 


s 

.. 1.VJI 

M .. 

4S!) 

w .. 

V t « 

(' 

.. 

V .. 

3S.H 

fv • • 

2flb f 

1* 

.. tsd 

1 .. 


r .. 

22- 

A 

.. ;>T4 

e .. 

a4n 

o .. 

'JiK> 

T 

. S71 

u .. 


V ,. 

172 

n 

.. am 

1. .. 

21H* 

X .. 

1.1.1 

11 

.. 4U3 

R •• 

nn 

J .. 

Ml 


I? is the most common letter (etwi't in ini¬ 
tials), ami r, », t, d, ale the most cuiuniou tliml 
ieliers. 

/and a are the only single letteia whi''li make 
words* I'erhaps o,as a sign of the v<»caiivc case, 
tiliould iMi added. Of txvo letters, «», <r),aiid mi 
are the most coiiiiiiou,and of three Intel's (A«and 
and, t'tef l.o.Mi Wobds.) 

Letter*. Philo aflinna that letters 
wore invented by Abrabaiii. 

Many athibute the invention to Bada- 
manth," the Assyrian. 

Blair says they were invented by 
Memuou, the Egyptian, b.c. 1822. 

The same autHority says that MeuSs 
invented hieroglyphics, and wrote in 
them a history of Egypt, b.c. 2122. 

Josephus asserts that lie had seen in¬ 
scriptions by Seth, son of Adam. 

Lucan says 

*• I’hoeni'ies prinii, fs,ni{p si credltur, ansi 

Xansn'raiu rii'dthiiB voconi signa'rc niru'iis." 

I’hamului, iii.t'S'i. 


Sir Hichard Philips says—** Thoth, the 
Egyptian who invented ciurrent writing, 
lived between B.c, 2806 aniPSOOO.” 

Many raaiiitaiu that Jehovah taught 
^meu written characters when He in¬ 
scribed on stpue the ten commandments. 
Of course, ul these assertions Lave a 
similar value to mythology and fable. 

Cadmos, Uie Phoenician, introduced 
sixteen of tho Greek letters. 

Sirnon'ides iutrodueec^ s. w« i’, and 
Epicamios introduced 9, X‘ At least, so 
says Aristotle. {Sre Lacedemoxiais 
Letteb, and Lettbb of PyxrfAQOBAS,} 
father of Letter* {Vere dee Lettre*). 
Francois L of France (1494, 1516-1547). 

Lorenzo de* Medici, the HBttgrdfieent 
(1418-U92). 


A man of letters, A man of learning, 
of erudition. 


Letters expletive, and marks on 
letters. 

In Freiirh Hiotd an* twn lettni'Bexjdrtlto—J and 
t. Till? f.iriiior, (milt'd */ orhelcAsnc,' la iiIkcmI 
liofoi"!' «» it the jii'midintt wmd ends wiHi it 
\itwGl,HHai-I-0N. The la tier ia ('ailed "foiii'lioii- 
iatK',"aud m imed in inUirni^futivi' ai'iitciiKm l>e- 
twt't'ii till' tliiiai imradii singular Ilf verha Pinliiifi 
with ttVdwel, and a prommn iH'b'iiiiiing \iiih it 
\oxtoj, ns fffl/r-f-if / (t-f-fllc/ 

The cliiof arofnis are the grate <’I, aoiiie () 
and circtiinflex (*). 

Two dills liver tin* latter (if two vowels (called 
diarcnidi, signify that each vovtcl i«it.iilics(itiniii'd. 
us Ait'iuH (I syl.i. 

A Avp/itiii hetwei'n two <>t more nouns or s.\ I- 
lalilea deiiotes that they forin a coiiiiMiniid wiird, 
as iu(i(/i(!r-in-{(j.ie. The hs t*hi*u in French is callcil 
a “ nail <rumoii," as 

in French, the iiiaik (^l nniler the letter r is 
called a ninl signiHe« tliui. the c (which 

would ntbiTWisp he s k> Is to he jiroiiounccit like 
a, h-s fH (j((iA), and r/nr^nx {(/(irscDi). 

\ small coiinnu (‘) over an a,'!, nr a,in i^cin- 
diiinv lull languages, is calleil an uinhiu, aiiii a 
Vow cl ill) marked is called an iinilautf (.*1 sy 1 .1 

(1 or "0 ov<‘r the vowel u in I'leniian, is caltcila 
airei/iKBc# (2 and gives (lie vowel thesoiiiid 
of a Krencli CK,nb in /am, eic. ; Inn over (lie vowel 
a It giv fs It the sound of the Frwich h in ddl. 


Letters Mteelvo. A n order from the 
Lord (Jhaucelior to a ix'or to put in an 
appearance to a bill filed in chancery. 


Letters Overt. Tho same as Icttem 
(latcut (i/.r.). 

Letters Patent. So dctinmiimtcd 
because they are written upon (iis'ii 
sheets of parchment, with t)io seal of 
tho sovereign or Twirty by whom they 
were issued peudciit at tho bottom. 
Close letters are folded up aud sealed 
oil the outside. (.Sir Thomas Du Jus 
Jfitrdy.) 


Letters at tlte Feet of a Page. 

Printers affix a letter to the first inigc of 
each sheet; these letters arc called siri- 
natures. They begin with b, unci hoiim- 
times, but not alway.s, omit J. v, w. 
A is i-eservcti for the title and prcfiicc. 
After z, the alphabet is used (rotihle - 
thus, A A or 2 A— and then trebled, rpiad- 
rupled, etc., as necessity detnaiids. 
Sometimes figures, 1, 2, 8, etc., ure used 
iustead of letters, (^cc Stikkt.) 

Letters of Admlaisllratloit. The 

legal iustrumeot granted by the IVobute 
Court to a iiersou appointed udmiiiis- 
trator to one who has (lied intestato. 


Letters of BeUer'ophen. (.SVr 

BbUiEBOPIIOX.) 

• 

Letters of Homiag. {See under 

Hobk, Hobns.) 

Letters of JnBtns. {St'e Junnis.) 

Letters of tbe Seinilolire. The 

laws made by Godfrey and the Paliiarclis 
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Levelleie 


of tho court of Jorusalom. There were 
two (todon, one respecting the privileges 
of the uohles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of the burghers. 
They were kept in a coffer laid up in the 
(;liiii'<;]i of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Lettre de Caebet An 

arbitrary warrant of iniprisuiiment; a 
letter folded and sealed with the king's 
cachet or little seal. Those were secret 
instructions to the person addressed to 
TtroccMl against someone named in the 
lettiT. The lienteuant'gcueral of police 
ke]it an unlimited number of tliese in¬ 
struments, and anyone, for a considcni- 
tioii, could obtain one, either to conceal 
a criminal or to incarcc'rate someone 
obiioxioufl. This power was abolished 
in the Itcvolutiou. 


Lettre de Jdrnsalein. A letter 
written to extort money. (See Vidorq: 
Lis I'olcurs, i. 240-*2.53.) 


Leuca'dia or Lettoas. The promon - 
tory from whieh desiKmding lovers throw 
themselves into the sea. ^ippho throw 
hor'-clf from tbLs rock wlien she found 
her love for Phaon was in vain. 

* Tlii'iu’i'jiijnrci! I)>v<'r^. h«|iiD(r from aImoc, 

TIii'ii nnii^i’sr'itlliiOlleli.niiil fonect 

I'lipc: to I'hii'iu 

Leueippus (Greek, litikiftfjny). 
Pounder of the Atomistic, School {)f 
Greek philosophy (about n.r. 4’2S). 

Lencotb'ea fffVnVe fioiMm]. So 
Ino was called after site bc<.'amo a sea- 
nyniph. Her son Pahenmu. c.allod by 
the Jtomuns I’ortu'nus, or Portumiuu*, 
was the protecting genius of harlxnirs. 

“ lly L.’iirothca’* l<>vclv Imnds. 

•liul Iter Siio vrluj nilcfi tl-.c KimndK' ' 

Milfim: f'ontnn, >nr, 7. 

Itouli. 'Fhe register of the liecording 
Angel, in which he enters all the nets of 
the member of the human race. (Ac¬ 
cording to the Koran.) 


Lev'ant and Conohant. Applied to 
cattle which have stniyetl into auotliev's 
Held, and have bc^n there long enough 
to lio down and sleep. The owner of 
the field can demand comjmnsation for 
such intrusion. (Latin, “/craates et 
rubuntes,^' rising up and going to bed.) 


Lev'ant and Ponent Wtnds. The 

oast wind is tho Lev’ant, and the wesst 
wind tho Ponont, The former is from 
fera, to rise (sunrise), and the latter from 
j?ouo, to set (sunset). 


" Kiirth ruAli the Lowit and the Pnncut wlnda, 
Miltm: ParMiso Lost, x. Tot. 
Levant, c he r^on, etrictly speaking, mf»n» 1 h 
eastern Riiore cf llio Medttmsncan; mit is ufto 
appucti ti> the whole isast. 


Lavaat’. He has levanUed—i.e. made 
off, decamjied. A levan'tcr is one who 
makes a bet, and runs away vrithout 
paying lus bet if he loses. (Spanish ‘ ‘ fo- 
vantar cl campo, la msa'' to break up 
the camp or house; oiu* leave. 

In the aiang JLicliomry^ p. 214, we 
are told that ‘’it was formerly the 
custom, when a persem was in pecuniaiy 
difficulties, to give out that he was gone 
to the Levant.” Hence, when one lost a 
bet and could not or woul<l. not pay, ho 
w.aH said to have'levanted—t.r. gone to 
tho Levant. Of no historic value. ’ 

Levde. J^cie en mmse (French). A 
patriotic rising of a whole nation to 
defend their country from invasion. 

The Quecn\<i Leree. It was customary 
•for the qneens of France to receive at 
the hour of their lev4o — i.e. while 
making their tr»ilet~thc viaifs of certain 
noblemen. ThLs custom was afterwards 
demanded as a right by the court physi¬ 
cians, mesw'iigers from the king, ”the 
<pit*en’s sccrebiry, and some few other 
g«*ntleincn, b>o that ten or more persons 
were often in tho drcssing-rcHun Vhile 
I the queen M'as making her toilet and 
i sipping her l•offc'V, The word is now 
j used to oX]ire.s.s th.at concourse of gentle- 
] men who wait on the <jucen on monungs 
i apjxnnfcd. No ladies except those 
i attached to the court are present on 
I those occasions. 

I V Kings and some^ohlcs have their 
! levees .sometimes of an*evening. 

"Wljcn I wan lorj yonnu fsiniJ Lord KIdoato 
Jlrs KiirRNTt I.oril MtuiRficlil ikiihI t<i hold l*»vvfs 
ou Kiuiduy e>ciiiiiir>‘.''-Ts'ij<». Lord JSUU>n,\ol.\. 
I liap. V.)«. (is. 

Level Beet. To do o/ti's Wd hes/.^ 
To exert oneself to tho utmost. -f« yir 
* dr ms poll rot rs. In 1877 Mr. Halo pub¬ 
lished a book entitled JLis Lrirl licst. 

Level Down. To bring society, taxes, 
wages, otc.,^t*' an equality by reducing 
all to the low's! stfmdanl. 

Level Up (7b). To raiw* the lower 
strata of society, or standard of ivages, 
etc., to the level of the higlTcr. 

Levellen. (April, 1649.) Aliodyof 
men that first appeared in Surrey, and 
went about pulling down })ark palings 
and levelling liixlges, csiiecially those on 
crown lauds. Colonel Lilbiime was 
lodged in prison for favouring the Level¬ 
lers. {See LiLBimsE.) 

Lev'eUera. Radicals in tho tiiuo of 
Charles I. and tlic Commonwealth, wh6 
wanted all men to be placed on a level 
with respect to their eligibility to office.' 
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LereUers (in Insh Mhtoi'p), 1740, I 
Amriau antatoTs, afterwards called ,1 
whiteboys Their first offences 

were levelling the hedges of euclosed 
commons; but their programme deve¬ 
loped into a demand for the general 
redress of all agrarian grievances. 

liovw de Rideaii. A light and short 
dramatic sketch placed on the stage while 
the manager is preparing to introduce 
his drama for the night, or ** draw up 
the curtain ” on the business. 

" An attempt to a romantic tragedy into 
the apactrflliedliy an ordinary teoer lie ridatH.”— 
Sirndefiith CtnUirs, Dec., ItsK, p txtJ, 

Lev’eret. A young hare. The Dnko 
d’Epemon always swooned at the sight 
of a leveret^ though he was not affected 
if«he saw a hare. (Sec Fox.) 

Levi'atbna. The crocodile, or some 
extinct sea monster, described iu the 
Book of Job (chap. xii.). It sometimes 
in Scripture desiguates Pharaoh, Kiug of 
Egy]>t, as iu Fsa. bexiv. U. Isa. xxvii. 1, 
and Bzek. xxix. 3, etc., where the word 
is translated dragon.” 

Tftb Lffiathan of Lih-ralwe. Dr. 
Johnson (1709-1784). 

Lev'ites (2 syl.). In Diyden’s Ahsn- 
loiH and Achitophe/, means the Dissent¬ 
ing clergy vrho were expelled by the Act 
of Conformity. 

Zievit'ioaL Belongit^ to tho Levites 
or priestly tribe of Levi; pertaining to 
the Jewim priesihood, as tho Lecttical 
late, Levitieal rites. 

Lewd (Anglo-Saxon, kude) sii^ly 
means folk in general, verb leod-m, llie 
present meaning refers to the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

Ail that A lewd man bath need to kuawe for 
bole of Bowl."—Coarten Smrittjf’g FvidicatiatiH. 

Iiewte (Monk). (See Honk.) 

Lewis BalMMm. Louis XIV. of 
France is so called in Arffhlhnot’s His¬ 
tory of John BuIL Of course, there is 
a play upon tho word Bourbon. 

Lewkaar’# Lane. Now called 
“ Charles Street,” Drury Lane, London, 
^ays noted for ladies of the pavement. 

'*Tbe nymphs of ebaate Diana's train. 

The same wlrb those of Jbewkner's Lane.'’ 

BuUer: JUudUnras, part Hi. canto 1. 

Leac turn Scriirta. Thfe common law, 
as distinguished from the statute or 
written law. Common law does not 
derive its force from beiw recorded, and 
though its several pxovuaons have been 
dbrnpied and printed, the compilations 
are not statutes, but amply remem¬ 
brancers. 


Lex Tallo'iiti (Latin). Tit for tat; 
the law of retaliation. 

Leyden Jar or Vtiial. A gloss 
vessel partly coated, inside and out, with 
lead-foil, and used in electrical experi¬ 
ments to re<h>ive accumulated electricity; 
invented by Yanleigh, of Leyden. 

Lese Blf^eety. High treason ; i.e. 
** Criinen Imee Majestatis.*' 

Ll-Tlamlw. The banner of Clovis 
miraculously displayed, to him iu the 
skies, (iSirs Toads.) 

Lia-fidl (of Ireland). The Ftitnle 
JUat'Mor or Stone of Destiny. On this 
stone the aiident Irish kings' sat at their 
coronation, and according to tra<litic»i. 
wherever that stone might be the people 
there would be dominant. It was re¬ 
moved to Scone; and Edwartl roinovwl 
it from Scone Abbey to Loudon. It is 
kept in Westminster Abbey under tho 
royal throne, on which the English 
sovereigns sit at their coronation. (Set 
ConoNA’noN Chaik, Scone.) 

Llak'nra (3 syl.). Parnassus. 

Unt wbi-rc is lie that hath IxlicUl 
Tlk! iHiat of Ltakura unveilert.” 

Ityrmt TheGiamn. 

Liar ( Thf). A1 Aswad, who set him- 
self up as a prophet against Mahomet. 
He was called the Weathercock because ho 
changed his creed so often, the Impatiio)-, 
and the Liar. 

Moseilma, another contemporary, who 
affirmed that the ‘^bolly is the seat of 
the soul.” He wrote to Mahomet, and 
liegau his letter; ” From Moscihnn, 
prophet of Allah, to Mahomet, prophet 
of Allah,” and received for answer <i 
letter beginuing thus: “From Mahomet 
the prophet of God, to Moseilma tlie 
Liar.” (Acglo-Snxou, kna-ati, to tell a 
falsehood; hut to be recumheut is Vmi-on 
or hg-nn.) 

Fnncc of Liars. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, n Portuguese traveller, whose 
narrative is so much after Munchausen's 
stTle,thatCervant88 dubbed him “ I’linco 
of Liars.” The Tatk^' colled him a man 
“of infinite adventure and unbounded 
imagination.” 

Libel means a little book (Latin, 
libettm). A lampoon, a satire, or any 
defamatory writings. Originallyit mea.iit 
a plaintiff's statement of njs case, whicli 
usually “ defames ” tho defendant. 

The filter the truth, the greater the 
libel. The dictum of William Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield (1704-1793). 

" Dnat not know that old Manuflcld, wim wriicit 

like tlM* Bible, 

Bay ns * Tbe nturc'lis B truth, sir.! bo iiiora 'ii« 

aliliol’f’' Otinut 
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Libitina 


Ll'lier Albna coutaius the laws and 
customs of tlie city of London, compiled 
in 1419, by John Caipouter, town clerk. 

Xd'ber Niger or Th^ Jitaek Booh of 
the Exrheqfter^ compiled by Oervase of 
Tilbury, in the reign of Henry II. It is 
:i roll of the milita^ tenants. 

Liberal Arte. Book-leamli^ (Latin, 
liber) ; viz., Grammar, Ehetoric, philo¬ 
sophy, Aritlimetic, Geometry, Astron- 
DHjy, and Music. 

Liberal Ualonlets or Tury Jkmo- 
crais. Those Conservatives or Tories 
who have a strong bias towards demo¬ 
cratic measures. 


Liberal Uiiioiiiats. Tliose Wh^ 
and lindicals who united, in 1886, with 
Lord Salisbury and the Conservative 
part}' to oppose Home Buie for Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone hod brought in a Bill to 
give the Irisli Home Buie. Lord Hart- 
iugton was chief of the Whigs, and Mr. 
Chamberlain chief of the Badmals, who 
seceded from Mr. Gladstone’s p;irty. 

Llb'erala. A political term drst em¬ 
ployed ill 1815, when Lord Byron and 
fiis friends set on foot tho jieriodical 
oiillod The Liberal^ to represent their 
views in politics, religion, and literature. 
'Ilie word, liowever, did not come into 
g(>ncra) use till about 1831, when the 
Beforin Bill, in Lord Grey’s Ministry, 
gave it ])rominonce. 

•• inlluencea in a »rcat detfive Ijy tli« rhiloxenliy 
nniitlieivitiUcaof nieronum'Jit, they rttieWhicsl 
to RUh<<tiiutc comiiDiioliian ft<r 
icKiiiiinl princliitc#, and they liaixiacd the new 
seheme |hiiit)i-a iviih the plauaible name of 
■ LiltcralWtn.' "~Di»ratlu June ists. 


Llb'erator {The). The Peruvians so 
call .Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Pern. (1785-1831.) 
Diuiiei O'Counell tvas so called, because 
ho tried to sever Ireland from England. 
(1775-1847.) 

Ltherofot' of the worM. So Dr. 
Franklin has lieen called. (1706-1790.) 


Uberla. 

westem 


la. An independent republic of 
Africa sctHod by free negroes. 


Llb’crtlnoa. A sect of heretics in 
Holland, led by Quinton a factor, and 
Copin. They maintained that nothing 
is sinful but to thow who think it sinful, 
and that perfect innocence is to live 
without doubt. 


V By a “ Ubectind *' is now genenill] 
meant a protligate, or one who puts m 
restraint on his personal indulgence. 

“X liiHx tiiKs [n mrlicr use, wm a epeeulativi 
free-thinker in matter* of religion and in th 
tlier>ry of nK^l* . .. but tit has mine] to sigitit! 
a jirofliOTte.’'-^lV«feft; 0» th« flhidg flf WwOi 
lecture lit. p. #0. 


Liberty means ‘‘to do what one 
likes.*^ (Latin, Hber^ free.) 

CivU lAheny. The liberty of a eabject to con¬ 
duct bis own alBitrs as he tbinlui proper, provided 
he neither infringes on the eiiual Uhenv of 
others, nor nflends against the good morals or 
laws under which be Is living. 

Jforal lAhtrty. Buch freedom as is essential to 
render a person resismsible for what he does, or 
what he omits to do. 

Natitmal IMerty. The liberty of a nation to 
make its own laws, and elect its own executive 

A'linifrot lAheriy. rnrestricusi fre^m to pmt- 
ciseall natnral functions In their projier placea. 

PeriKtnal AiAerty. Lllieriy to go out of one's house 
or nation, and to return again without restraint, 
except dtnirived thereof l>y way of punishment. 

Poiitirm lAberty. TRe right to participate in 
political elections and civil offices: and to have a 
voice in the admiitisrration of tlie laws under 
u hich } oil lire as a citiscn and snhject. 

Pcligwtu l.ibfrtu. Freedom in religious opinions, 
and In both private and nutilio worship, provided 
siivli fn^ilom >n nowise iiiterferoa with the eunal 
liiierty of others. 

Capof Liberty. ThcGoddess of Liberty, 
iu the Avtmtino Mount, was represent^ 
as holding iu her hand a nap, ibe symbol 
of fiecdoin. In France, the Jacobins 
wore a red cap. Iu Ei^l^d, a blue cap 
with a white border is the symbol of 
liberty, and Britannia is sometimes re- 
^iresented os holding such a cap on the 
point of her spear. {See Cap of LIbs^ty. ) 

Uberty. The (foddetK of Liberty. 
On DecemW 10th. 1793, Mile. Malliard, 
au actress, was selected to personify the 
*• CioddesK of Liiierty.” Being brought 
to Notre Dome. Fans, she was seated on 
tho altar, and lighted a large candle to 
signify that Liberty was the ** light of 
the world.” (See louts Blanc : History, 
ii, .365-367.) s 

V The statue of Liberty, placed over 
the entrance of the Falais Boyal, was 
modelled from Mine. Tiillien. 


The Goddess of It eason. (Aug. 10,1793.) 
The Goddess of Beasou was enthroned by 
tha French Convention at the suggestion 
of Chaumette: and the cathedral of 
Notre Dame do Paris was desecrated for 
the purpose. The wife of Momoro the 

P rinter was the best of these goddesses, 
lie procession was attended, by the 
mnnicipal officers and national guards, 
while troops of ballet girls carried torches 
of truth. Incredible as it may* seem, 
Gobet (tho Archbishop ofr Paris), and 
nearly all the clergy stripped themselves 
of their canonicids, and, wearing red 
nightcaps, joined in this blasphemous 
mockery. So did Julien of Toulouse, a 
Calviuistic minister. 


“ Mra Monioru. It is nfimitti'd, mmle nne of the 
tuist. goJiUmscB (if Ileasou, though her u>et h w«e 
a Itrile defective."—CTavigie; French JiscotutiM, 
vol. iii. book V. 4. 

Liblttafk The goddess who, at Borne, 
presided over funwals. 

"Otimis moiiar; nulliuiae pars ui«t vltaMt 
LiinilDsm." 
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Li'lnra [the batmce]. One of the 
twelve eigus of the Zraiac (September 
22 to October 22), when day and night* 
being weighed would be found equal. 

Ll'bnury. One of the moU apmoved 
materials for writing on, licfore ute in¬ 
vention of paper, was the thin rind be¬ 
tween the solid wood and the outside 
bark of certain trees, llus substance is 
in Latin called h7/cr, which come in time 
to signify also a “book.” Hence onr 
librarjf, the place for books; UhrariuH, 
the keeper of liooks; and the Fmich 
livre, uabook. 

Sonic inim'ctiii}.' factiicoiiciirniiiK hookslind 
lihrariCH niU Iri'touml lu Ulsmcirs Cut lomtifa ■•/ 
liitri’iitHre. 

A cimththij/ library. A library from 
wliich the books may be borrowed and 
taken by readers to their homes under 
certain i-cstrictions. 

A Uriny or tvalkim library. Longi'uus, 
tlie philosopher and rhetorician, was so 
called. (213-273.) 

Public Libraries, 

If Ancient. The fii-st public library 
known was founded at Athens (n.c. o4U) 
by i'isistrfttos. That of Alexandria, 
founded (b.c. 47) by the Ptolemies, con¬ 
tained 41)0,000 Ixioks, It was burnt by 
order of the Calif Omar, A..n. 041. _ 

The tirst public Hbrarv of Rome was 
founded bv As'inus Pollio; tlie second, 
called the Palatine, by Augustus. 

The royal library of tlio Patimites of 
Egypt contained *100,000 manuscripts, 
splendidly boundf {(hbhon.) 

The library of the Oiiuniades of Spain 
contained 600,000 volumes, 44 of which 
were catalogues. [Giblmv.) 

There were seventy public libraries in 
the kingdom of Audalu'sin. {(jiblton.) 

When the mouasite^ of Civiydou was 
burnt, in 1091, its library consisted of 
000 volumes, 300 of which •were very 
large. {Jngvlphw.) 

H Modei-h. The British T^seum library 
contains above 32 miles on*K>k-slielves, 
1,260,000 volumes, and 89,000 MSS. 
Some 40,000 additions are made yearly. 

Tbe*BibU^hc()ne Nationaleof Pam, 
founded by l^uis XIV., is tlie largest 
library in ihe 'world. It contains above 
1,400,000 volumes, 6(X),000 ]mmphlets, 
176,0(W manuscripts, .StiH),000 inax>s ami 
charts, 160,000coin8audm^als, 1,400,000 
engravings, contained in fO,000 volumes, 
and 100,0()0 portraits. 

The Imperialc, France, contains almnt 
600,000 books, 600,000 jmmphlcts, and 
$),00(1 manuscripts. 

The Munidi Library contains alwut 
600,000 books and 10,000 nianiucripts. 


The Vienna, about .600,000 books and 
20,000 manuscripts. 

The Vatican, about 200,000 books and 
40,000 manuscripts. 

lire Imperial Library of Russia, about 
660,000 books and 21,000 manuscripts. 

The CuTieuhagen Library', about 
600,000 books and 15,000 manuscripts. 

Ub'ya. Africa, or all the north of 
Africa between Egypt and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It 'was the (treek name for 
Africa in general. The Romans used 
the 'M'ord sometimes as synonj'inous w'ith 
Africa, and sometimes for the fringe 
containing Carthage. 

Lioen'tiate (1 syl.) One who has a 
licence to practise some art or faculty, 
as a hemtinte of nmlieiue. 

laiok. A dead body. (Anglo-Saxon, 
lie ; German, letche.) 

Lich-JieM, in Staffordshire. The firbl 
of the (lead, i.e. of the martyred Clirin- 
tians. 

Licit -foH'la. Birds that feed on cai’riun, 
a.s night-ravens, etc. 

J.ich-gate. 'Tlie shed or covered jilacc 
at the entrance of cliuri'liyards, intouded 
to afford shelter to the coffin and raouni- 
ci-s, while they wait for the clergyiniin 
to conduct the rot tiye into the chiiix-h. 

Lic/t-oirl. 'file screech-owl, superstj- 
tiously supposed to foretell death. 

Ltc/i-icake or Lyke-ivake. The funeral 
feast or the waking of a corpse, i.e. 
•watching it all night. 

Lii'h’Way, Tne path by which a 
f uniiTal is convoyed to church, •y^^cb not 
uiifrcqucnily deviates from the wlinury 
road. It was long suppi>sed t-bat wher¬ 
ever a dead body passed became a public 
thorougfifare. 

Xlchten, Belonging to the lich- 
ground or cemetery. In Chichester, j ust 
outside the city walls on the east, are 
what the common people call the liglitnen 
or Uten schools, a corruption rif licbten 
schools, Ko termed because they stand on 
a iiart of the ancien^ Saxon licb-acn*. 
The spelling usually adui>tcd for these 
schools is “ utten.” 

j! 

Uok, as 1 Urked him. I flogged or 
beat him. (Welsh, Uachy a .slap, verb 
IJnehiim; Anglo - Saxon, #br-an, to 
strike, or slick.) 

Lick iikto Shape (?e). Acconling 
to tradition the culis of bears are cast, 
sluipelesa, and remain so till the duin has 
licked them into proper form. 

“ WAtrliful Hriiin fornm, iviih rlsstu’ cure, 

Kacb growiui; tuiuv, anU liflniot It lu a tK'ar." 

Pi'pc: Jiuiie»ta,\,VDl, 
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Lick the Dust (To). To fall in 
battle. 

“ llm Piicntit'H sliall lit'k the diiHt." —Pimtui 

l«\ii t». 

Lioks tbe Butter. The verifdoga re- 
fnmd to lick the butter from hia forehead. 
lU'fnn! the deatl iKxly of a Parsee is re- 
luox'cd froDi the houae, the forehead is 
siitcai-ed with clariftetl butter or j^hee, 
and the dogs of the house are admitted. 
If the or dogs liek the butter, it is u 
good omen ; if not, it signiiies iicrditiou. 

Lickspittle (A). A servile toady. 

“ li !s li(‘»ri r.iH>Krts(t, tliduuli fiii-uiiie iiimi'. 

Til lu-U H r.kKCnUtatrsiiiau s si'ilili'.*' Se ift. 

Llctors. Jliiiders (Latin. Ih/o, to bind 
or tie), 'llifiso llotnan officers were so 
ealloil lieeauso they bound the hands and 
feet Ilf criniiiiids bidore they oxeeuted 
tlio sentence of the law. (A«/hs (/cflius.) 
“Till' lii'iorH at tli.it n'lird. (all jeuni'n .ill ainl 

iiiiiiijr, 

i::irli with his a^e timl tiheaf uf twigii, nint 
ilnwn into I tic tlirouv.'' 

Maeniiliti/: \injinw. 

Lid. Anglo-Saxon, hhd ; Dutch and 
Danish, hd. “Close” ia the Latin 
Riijiine clt(s-uni. 

Lidskial'fo [the U nor of nut ions). 
The throne of Alfader, whence he can 
view the whole iiiiiverse, (Seandinarunt 
inythohgij.) 

Lie. (Auglo-Saxon, /iyc, a falseliood.) 

Fiiihir of Htn. Satan (John viii. 14), 
The yrinfest he. Tim four I’*a (a 
I’iilmer, a Pardoner, a Poticaiy, and a 
Pedlar) disputed to which could tell 
the giTja^iest lie. The Palmer said he had 
never seen a woman out of juitience; 
whereuixm the other three P’s threw uj) 
the eiHUige, saving .sueh a falsehood 
could not jKissibly bo outdone. (Ifey- 
u'ood: The Four P's.) 
ir/iitc lies. (iSVi? White.) 

Lio Circumstantial (The) or The lie 

irith rircttinsfanee. Sir, if you tiaid so, it 
was a lie. As Touchstone says, this in¬ 
sult ia voidable by this means"—“ If you 
said so, I said itw»R alie,” but the word 
“if” makes the insult hypothetical. 
This is the lie direct iu the second degree 
or once removed. (ISce Coxjsteb6heck.) 

Lie Direirt (The), Sir, that’s a lie. 
You are a liar. This is a a offence no 
gcntlomuu can take. 

" (>in‘ ilu.v an I wus walking, wiili ni> ciistoumry 
swaggir. ' ' 

Hava n fi'Kow m tin. Ttatol, yim'ro a cn’.aril, 
itiiiiigli a liniagpr.' 

Now. thiH was an iiiafuntty no gentleman cmiW 
Hike sir: 

Si> I tiiW liitn liar and plump. * Yon Ho—(under 
u m.suiLe. str).'“ 


Lie Quarrelsome (7'he). To tell 
one flat and plump “ You lie.” Tottch- 
^stoue calls this “ the countercheck 
quarrelsome.” 

“ If again [thenfiii liinel it was not weJJ riil, lie 
wtiulil sa) rhrd; this IS calleil tbc oiunterclH'i'k 
iiuanvlsiune.' ^'-^Shfthvupmre: .is you Like li, \. 4. 

Lie bath no Feet (A). Because it 
cannot stand alone, lii fact, a lie wants 
twenty othei*s to fuiqjort it, and even 
theu is iu constant danger of tripping. 

Lie. (Anglo-Saxon, heyan. to 'bhle or 
rest; but fie, to deceive, is the Anglo- 
Saxon verb ler,(j-ttu.) 

•• Ti-i* on liini. I'nrili.fot In* • 

l.aiil iiiaiiy :i i.eavy loai) <iM ilirr. 

This ia part of Dr. Evans’s epitaph on 
Sir .John Vaiibrtigh, the comic poet, 

I liemld, and architect. The “heavy 
i loads ’ ’ ref^iTfcd to w-erc Blenheim, Greeu- 
w'ich Hospital (which heflnished), Castle 
Howard in Yorkshire, and other maasive 
buildings. (lC()f»-1726.) ‘ 

Lie Low (To). To conceal oncbclf 
or one's intentions. 

‘'All this wliil** Bh'V llaUtir lay Ifiw.”— 

lit M UJf. 

Lie Over (To). To be deferred^ as, 
tills que.«tiou must lio over till next 
se^rions. 

1 

I Lie-to ^Vii). To slop the progi'csa of 
I a vessel at sea by reducing the sails .and 
! coiiuterbrat'ing tlie yaitla ; to cease from 
doing something, A nautical iihrasc. 

“ Wc iiDW ran vliiiiiu into a f<>g,and w ru' oMigcd 
to l.e-to ' -Luril Vvfftnn. 

I Lie Up ( To). To refrain fiom work 
! to rest. 

I Lie at the Catch ( 7<>). Thus Talka- 

j live says to Faithful. “You lio at tlie 
enti'li, I perceive.” To which Faithful 
replie.s, “ No. not I; I am only for 
setting things right.'* “ To lie at the 
catch,” or lie on the catch, is to lie in 
wait or to lay a tmp to catch one. 

Lio in State (To). *'/fren.Mehrs/n- 
un lit de fwrade.'' A deful body dis¬ 
played to the general juildic. 

Lie on Hand (To). To remain un¬ 
sold. "Jlesf<r depHis longUiftps eu imin.'* 

Lio to One’s Work ( To). To work 
energetically. 

Lio with One’s Fathers (7'(>). To 
Isj buried in one’s native place. ‘'Fejmer 
litre srs pi res," 

l Will In' wiili my f.n]iers. and thou elialt 
fairy iiir nut of E»r.viii.''“t,Vjii'#;a xlvii.SO. 

Liebenstein and StemfOls. Two 

ruined castles of the Rltiue. Acconbiift 
to triuiition. Leoliue, the orphan, was 
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the sole sarriving child of the lord of 
Liehensteiii ^ asd two Inrothera, named 
Wuxbock and Otho, were the surviving r 
children of the lord of Stemfels. Both 
the brothers fell in love witli Lcoliue; 
butf as Leoline gave the preference to 
Otho, Warbeck joined the Crusades. A 
Templar in time persuaded Otho to do 
the same; but, the war l)eing over, Otho 
staved at Constantinople, whore he fell 
in love with a Greek, whom lie brought 
home for his bride. Leoline retired to 
the adjacent convent of Bomhofen. 
Warbeck deded hia'hrother to single 
rombaffor tins insult to his Iietrothed; 
but Leoline with the nuns interposed to 
prevent the light. The Greek wife, in 
time, eloped with one of the inmates of 
Stemfels, and Otho died ikildless. A 
bund of robbera broke into the convent; 
but Warbeck armed in its defence. He 
repelled the robbers, hut received his 
dcath'Wound, and died in the lap of 
Leoline; thus passed away the last lord 
ofLieheusteiu. {IrnditioHsof fhelihinr.) 


Liege. The word means one hound, 
a bondsman (Latin, fiffo, to bind); hence, 
vassMs were called men 

bound to serve their lord. The lord was 
called the lieffe-lonf, being bound to 
protect tbo vassals. 

‘Tnaniiert ftnrt larehrailwl, on his kneos. and 
with Ilf* band* traced hctwcon those of hi* ionl, 
he rtb'' miinao' tenaiitj repeated these words : 
‘ Hear, mr lord, I bavo Iwcome your liniri'iiiau of 
life and limh, and earthly worship: and faith and 
truth I will iiear to you to live anri die."—bm- 
tiard; Historj/ o) Eiig^nd, vol. II. oimp. i. p. ST. 

Li'en. A bond. (Latin, Jitfa’inen). 
Legally, a bond on goods for a debt; a 
right to retain goods in a creditor's 
hands till he has satisfied a legal claim 
for debt. 

Liease (2 syl.). Abbe df Liem or 
AhhoH Letitiee. The French term for the 
“ Boy Bishop,” or “ Abbot of Unrea¬ 
son.” {fke Abbot.) 


LtonieitMit (pronounce kf-teti'-uni) 
is the lAiin locum-tenens, throuf^h the 
French. A Lientenant-Oolomt ■»* the 
Colony’s deputy. The Lord~LientenatU 
of Ireland » a viceroy who represents 
the crown in that country. 

‘^Llfto. (Anglo-Saxon, Uf.) 

Dr a wn from life. Drawn or described 
from some exiatmg person or object. 

Ibr life. As long as life continues. 

Fot' the Ufe of me. True as I am alive. 
Even if mylife depended on it A strong 
ossev^tion. 

“ rot cmild T, for the life of nif, tee liow the 
at the world bad abyihiBS to do wlcb 
what I was talfcfosHbon(.”-'0e4ttMfdi; i'ieere/ 
yrokf/eta. 


t 


Lift tip 

Is Ufe WM'th living t Schopenhauer 
decides in the negative. In the '* fune¬ 
ral service ” we arc taught to tlmnk God 
for delivering the deceased ” out of the 
miseries of this sinful Ufe.” On tlio 
otlier hand, we are told that Jesus called 
Lazarus from tlie grave, not by way of 
punishment, but quite the contrary'. 

*' On day* like tbtB,ODO ftH*!* that Brlioiwiihniii'r 
is wroii« atu-r nil, and that life i* *(iinc(iiiiii{ 
really wurlli liviiiKfor.''—Oronl Allen: TheCiiKih- 
f>/ I'bttmindc. 

Large as Ufe. Of the same size as the 
object represented. 

f>»j wy life, I will answer for it by 
my life; as, “ II lefera fen repomles sur 
ma t’ic." 

To bear a charmed hfe. I’o escape 
accidents in a marvellons mauncr. 

IbhioH'li/c. luFrench, ^‘Uarolrrtnr" 
— that is, *‘Savoir ce qiie eVst qae de 
virre.^' ” Not to know life,” is the 
contrary—“ A’if savoir pas ee qur c’f'.f 
qiie de pirre.*^ 

To the. life. In exact imitation. 
“Done to the life.” “ Fairele purtnht 
de qiiebui'tiH au mtureV (or) *'d'apres 
nature.*' 

Llfb-lioat (.1). A iKKit rendered 
especially buoyant for the purjiosc of 
saving those who oi'o in peril of their 
life at sea. 

Life-buoy (A). A float to sustain 
two or more persons in danger of being 
drowned at sea. 

LUb-Guarde. Two senior regiments 
of the mounted body-guard, compn^ing 
878 men, all six feet high ; hence, a tine, 
tall, manly fellow is cfdled *‘aM:cgular 
Life-guarusmaii.'* 

Life Polioy (A). An assurance to he 
paid after the death of the person. 

Life Preserver (A). A huoyant 
jacket, belt, or other appliance, to sup- 

I iort the human body in water; also a 
oaded statf or knucKle-dnster for self- 
defence. 

Lift. To have one at a lift is to have 
one in your power. When a wrestler 
has his antagonist in his hands and lifts 
him from the ground, he has him “ at a 
lift,” or in his power. 

" ‘ Hirra,' say* he, * I hnve yon nl a lift. 

Now yon are come nnto your latest shift" 
Pitcg i Kvliqws; Gug unb Amara7it. 

Lift not np year Som on ttigb. 

(Psalm Ixxv. 5.) Do not behave scorn¬ 
fully, malicioudy, or arrogantly, (iilce 
umber Hobk.) 

lift np the Beol ngdtiMt We (71)- 
To kick me (phyaicaliy or morally ); to 
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troat ■with contumely or contempt; to 
oppoRC, to become an enemy, As an 
unruly horKc kicks the master who trusts ' 
and feeds him. 

’■ mino own famillnr Iricnd, In whom I 
tniHtoO, wliirli (lid rat of niy hrraa, hath lifted 
biK boi’l againist me.''—railm xli. u. 

Lift up the Voico ( To), To shout or 
cry aloud; to utter a cry of joy or 
of sorrow. 

“Saul lifted uji bis voice and wont;'—1 Sam. 
xtiy. III. 

Lilted up. Put to death; to raise on 
a cross or {vibbet, 

“Wlicii je have lifted of Maii.tben 

'•ball >u know that I am lie."-John \lii. ». 

Lifter. A thief. We still call one | 
who plunders shops a “ shop-lifter.” I 

“ Is he “■>} oiiiik; ti iiinn andso old a lifter" 

Hhfiknj^are: TroitiutnutlCrciisida,i.‘2. j 

Lilting (The). In Scotland moans 
lifting the coffin on the shoulders of the 
licnrers. Cert’iin ceremonies preceded 
the funeral. I 

“ Whi'ti :ir the funeral of an oidinary bnetinod- | 
timii (iiif o clock w:i8 natiK'd ns the liour for ' lift- I 
rnir ’ the imrty iK'ttnn to hnspnildi* two boiir- ! 
t>t c\ lo'isly."- -Saladin; A'jiwsiic Jourtutl, .liiu. 1 1, 1 

tsii.i,t.,2:. I 

At the first service ■wore offered meal ! 
and tile ; at tho second, shortbrciid and i 
wliisky: at tho third, seed-cake and j 
\\ iiib; at the fourth, currant-bun .ind 
rtim: at the lost, suj'ar-bi.scnits tind 
hruiitly. 

Lifting, or Lifting the Little Fin¬ 
ger. Tipplinp. In holding; a beaker or 
('lass, most persons stick out or lift up 
the little linger. “ Lifting ” is a cou- 
1 raef cd fonn of tho full phrase. 

Llgan. (foods thrown overlioard, 
but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be 
fiumd again, (Latin hqd.it\ to tio or 
bind.) 

V Fhtsain. Tlie debris of a wreck 
■which floats on the surface of tho sea, 
and is often washed o.shoi’c. (Latin 
flotarr, to float.) 

.IctxoH nr jetsam.^ Gootls thrown over- 
boaivl in a storm to lighten the vessel. 
(Latin jne^re, to cast forth, through tho 
I'rench jeter.) 

Light. Life. Othello says, “Put out 
the light and then put out the light.** 
In May, 1886, Abraham Harper, a mar- 
kot-ganlenor, of»Oxford, hit his wife in 
the face, and threatened to “put her 
light out,” for which he was fined 5s. 
and costs. (Truth, May 20th, 1886.) 

Light. Graces, holiness. Called 
“ the candle of tho lord,” tho “ lamp of 


God,” as, “Tho spirit of man is the 
lainp of the Lortl.” (Prov. xx. 27.) 

'* i.et your iigbt ho isblnc li<>fon> met) that tbey 
may eee your gooil w orkis."—Matt. v. lo. 

To Aland in one's otai light. To act in 
such a way as to hinder ^vancement. 

“He stands In bis own light tbnmgh ncr\iins 
fear.”—TAc Leinure Hour^ Ixstf. 

Light Comedian (A), in theatrical 
parlance, is one who peitorms in what 
18 called legitimate comedy, but is very 
different to the “ low comedian,” who is 
a farceur. Grlanflo, in As You JAke It, 
might bo taken by a “ light. coAedian,” 
but not by a “lo’W c^omedian. ” Tony 
Lumpkin and Paul Pry are parts for a 
“low comedian,” but not for a “light 
comedian.” 

Light sHorsemen. Those who live 
by plunder by night. Tho.««e who live 
by plunder in tho daytime" are Heavy 
IToi'bemcu. Tliese horsemen take what 
they can crib aljourd ship, such as coffee- 
beans, which they call pruse; sugar, 
w'bich they call .w/rf; rum, which they 
called riuegar, and so on. Tlie broker 
who buys thc*?o stolen goods and asks no 
questions is called a fencK. (See Cuptain 
Atarn/uf : iVu' Jrtck, chap, xviii.) 

Light Troops, i.e. light cavalrj', 
lui’ariiiig Lanctirs and Hussars, who aro 
nci t hr*r such la rge incVas the ‘ ‘ Heavies, ’ * 
nor yet &{» tall. (iSee LitmT-ABMEO 
AnTII.LEKY.) 

Light-armed ArtvAery. The Royal 
Hotoj Artilleiy. Tlie beavy arfillcry 
are the gam-on nriillery. 

Light as a Feather. (S'cc Simii.es. ) 

. Light-fingered Gentry ( The). Pick- 
pockots and shop-lifters. 

Light Gains make a heavy Purse. 

Small profits and a quick return, is the 
best way of gainiug wi^alth. TVeiicli. 
" Le jf9iH rewpht In fjourse;" 

Italian, " 1 guudngm mediocyi tmpiouo ia 
borsft." 

Light of One’s Conntei)|uioe *( Tlu). 

The bright smile of .approbation and 
love. 

■■ l.ifr up tbe licbt ol Tby conmenatire on n>.'^— 
Tsalin IV.«. 

Light of thip Age. Maimon'id^s or 
Habbi Moses ben Mairaon, of Cor'dova 
(1135-1201). 

Lig^t of tho Harem, 'llio Sultana 
Nouriuabar, afterwards called Nbur- 
Jehan (Light of the World). She vrai# 
the bride of Selim. (Thomas Moore: 
Lidia liookh.) 
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Xf^htiboiifle. The most celebrated of 
antiquity was the one erected by Ptolemy 
Sotw in the island of Phams", opmsite * 
Alexandria. Josephus says it could be 
seen at the distance of 42 miles. It was 
one of the “seven wonders” of the 
andent world. 

Of mA(6«r» lighUiouses the most famous 
arethcEddystone, 14 miles S.W. of Ply¬ 
mouth Sound; the Tour de Gorduan, at 
the cmtrauce of the Gironde, in Fi’once; 
aud the Boll Bock, which is opposite the 
Frith of Tay. 

The iiryht Uqhthmms arc : —(1) The 
lighthouse at Hell Gate in New York, 
2w feet high, with 9 electric lamps of 
6,000 candle-power each. (2) The Bar¬ 
tholdi Statue of Liberty, in New York 
harbour, 220 feet high. (3) One in 
Genoa-, Italy, 210 feet in hdlght. (4) 
Cara Hatteras Light, which is 189 feet 
hi^. (6) Eddystone Lighthouse is 8-) 
feet high, and lights a ra<Uusof 17 miles. 

Idgbtning [llaren]. Hamilrar of 
Carthage wsi3 called “ Baiva,” bntli on 
accomit of the mpidity of his march aud 
alsfj lor the severity of his attacks, (b. c. 
217-228.) 

Cham liuhlnivf/. Two nr mnr© flujubes of lixlit- 
uijig n*i>patea without lnu;nnl>*^ion. 

Forked lightiiiHfl. Zlff-zag lighrninM'. 

(Hohular liahtiiuin. A meteoric imll [of nr«>]. 
whin'd sr>in«uiiTit‘8 falls on tbo (-.irlli iiud tiica off 
with an exiMoaioii. 

Ughtalag Condaotor. A metal rod 
raised above a building with one cud in 
the earth, to cai^ off the lightning and 
prevent its injuring the building. 

It must lio iioino-il lii Uic ti>ii oMrniuii^ to 
euniire a quiet itiHclmigo. 

Lightning Preservers. The most 
apinrovcd classical preservatives against 
lightning were the eagle, Ihe sea-calf, 
und the laurel. Jupitor chose the first, 
Augustus Cmsfir the second, and Tiberius 
the third. (VolitutrUn, x.; Sueion. in 
Vit, Auff., xc. ; ditto in Kit. Tib., Ixix.) 
{See House-lbek.) * 

Bodies ^ scathed and persons struck 
dead by lightning were said to lie iitcor- 
niptible; and anyone so distinguished 
was held by the ancients in great honour. 
(/. a. Biulenger : Be Terra- Mntu, etc,, 
V. 11.) 

Llghtnl]^ FrooL A building pro¬ 
tected by lightning coiffluctors (one or 
more). 

Lightning Bod (A). {See Lioht- 
KiKo CosinncTOd.) 

* Xdgno'rlans* A congr^Uon of mis¬ 
sionary priests called also lUden^torists, 
founded in 1732, Vg St. A^honsus 


Liguo'ri. Their object is the religious 
instruction of the people, and the reform 
of pubUc morality. 

Ligurian Arta* Deception, trickery. 

Ligurian Repnhlio (The), Yenetiii, 
Genoa, aud a part of Sardinia, tied up 
in one bundle by Napoleon I. in 1797, 
and bound with a constitution similar to 
tliat of the French “ Directory,” so called 
from Ligu'ria, pretty well commciisunite 
ivith these districts. It no longer exists. 

Ligurian Sage ( The). Aulus Pci-slu? 
Fluccus, honi at Volatcrrai, in Etruria, 
according to ancient authors; and at 
Luna? Portus, in Liguria, accoiding to 
some modem authorities, (A.n. 31-02.) 
(!Sce Satire*, vi. 6.) 

LUbum ShawL The name of a 
placo in Wensleydale, Yorkshire. Shawl 
is ehair, a hill'; shaw'l — shaw-hill. 

LUIrarne. Jf no one ehc xrerc afitr, 
John tmtld quari’d irWi JAIbtone. John 
Tiilhiinic was a contentious Leveller in 
tlie Commonwciillh; so rancorous iigainst 
rank that ho could never satisfy himself 
that any two persons were exactly on 
the wmic level. (See Lawsuits.) 

“• In .1ll^ll (U’l'iirtcrt ? ami is tiilliurnc H'lno ’ 

Karowcll to hnlli - to i.ill’Unte tiiid to .Joliii. 

Yet, boiUR Ktiiic. tako tins Hit vice from me: 

l.i't tbciii not luith in one irratc liiirteil In;. 

lleie Ia.v >0 Joliii, hiy I.ilbiiinc tlieieiii- ml ; 

For if they both sboulil meet.tlioy w>.uhl fall 

out.” FjtiprmuxmUir iJfntnjh. 

Lil'inan was wooed by a phantom 
that livetl in her father’s 'pines. At 
nightfall the phantom whisiwrod love, 
and won the fair Liliuau, who followed 
liis green waving plume through the 
forest, and was never scon again. 
(Aincr'ftm-Indian tradition.) 

Lilts or Li'litb (BttUnuUal inythu- 
logt/)- T>»! Talmudists say th.'it Adam 
ha^ a wife before Eve, whose name was 
Lills. Befusing tu submit to A<liiin, she 
left Paradise for a region of the air, 
She still haunts the night as a spectre, 
; aud is especially l)|i>B^le to ncw'-borii 
infants. Mme superstitioms Jews still 
put in the chamber occupied by their 
wife four coins, with labels on which the 
names of Adam and Eve are inscribed, 
with the words, “ Avaunt theo, Lilith f ” 
Gcethe has introduced her in his Faust. 
(See Lauza.) 

“ n wu Lilltb, the wife ot Adam . .. 

Nut a drop of her blond was huiiian. 

But Bbe was luade like a soft sweet v’oman,'' 
21. 0. Hoaaetti i Men Omcer. 

V The fable of LlUs or lilith was in¬ 
vented to reconcile Gen. i. with Gen. ii. 
Genesis i. represimte the simultaneous 
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cretitloii of man and woman out of tlio 
OiU-th; but Gouesia ii. tepreaente that 
Adjim was alone, and Eve was mode out 
of a lib, and was giv«n to Adam as a 
liclpmoc’t for biin. 

ItUU'Burle'ro or Liltt-Bvlla'ro and 
Bullea-a*lali. Said to have been the 
words of distinction used by the Irish 
I’lipists in their massacres of the Pro- 
(r-sllints in A song with the re¬ 

frain of “ Lilli-hurlero, Imllcn-a-la! *’ 
was written hy Lord Wharton, which 
had a more powerful effect than the 
)>hili])pics of either DemosthenSs or 
t'ioett), and contrihutod not a little to 
the great rovolutiiTii of 1688. Buniet 
lays, “Tt made an impression on the 
[king's] anny that cannot he imapned. 

. . . The whole ann}', and at last Iho 
]ieoplc, lioth in city and country, were 
singing it perpetually . . . never had so 
sliglit a thing so great an effeet.” llie 
song is in I’crey’s JMitjHeti of Ancient 
Knf/li<th Poetry^ series li. bk. 3. (S?ee 
Sfi-rne: Q'eintrain tShnudy, clinp. ii.) 

“ T.illi tmtlorii lilli )-iiiIi‘ni litilirn >i In, 

J.t'io li'ro, liili iiiilltTo, l(‘i'u Ipro isillcii 9 Is, 
li'O', }i!li biillmi, Vt>» h’lM imllen a lu.’’ 

^Ir. (Imppoll attributes the air to 
Iftiiry Purcedl. 

LiUipnt. 'J'he rouniry of [ligmics 
enlh'd “ Lilliputians,” to w'hoin (Julliver 
wasagiiuit. ifiieift: Onllirn-'s TrareU.) 

Lily (The). There is a tradition that 
the lily sprang from the repentant tears 
of Kvo as she went fortli from Paiadise. 

I.ihf in Christian art is an emblem of 
rhastily, innocence, anil purity. In i»ic- 
tiiri'S of the Annunciation, Gabriel is 
soiuctimes represented as can'ymg a 
lily-braneh, while a vase eoiitaiuing a 
lily stands befoi’e the Virgin, who is 
kneeling in prayer. St. Joseph liolds 
a lily-branch in’hi.s hand, to snow that 
his wife Mary was ulwavs the virgiii. 

i’ly. (Hniblcm of Fnmeo.) Tasso, 
ill liis Jrrimafeni Thlieered, terms the 
French b'Y/Zi rf’oro (golden lilies). It is 
said the people w'tro commonly called 
J.iharts, and the kingdom ftVimninthc 
time of IMiilippo le Del, Charles VIII., 
and I,ouis Xll. They were so called 
from the flenr-deAyg^ tlio crahlem of 
France. 

'• I 

« Th< 
cntli I 
(km; ii. 

I.Hy of France. The device of Clovis 
was three block toads, bat an aged her¬ 
mit of Joye-en-valle saw a m^ulous 
light stream ono night into his cell, and 


saw iny c»»nntry*B lily torn," 

UhmnifitM, (K Frencbmaii !• BiHStklug.}), 

> Imrehers of Ohent were hennrt l<y solomn 
ot to iiiftke war ui^m lUe lilies.*'— 


an angel appeared to him holding a 
shield of wonderful beauty; its colour 
WHS asure, and on it were emblazoned 
tliree gold lihes that shone Hke stars, 
which the hermit was commanded to 
give to Queen Clotildo. Scarcely had 
the aiigel vanished when Clotilde entered, 
and, receiving the celestial shield, gave 
it to her royal husband, whose arms 
were evetWhere victorious. (See Lea 
Teiita JJollandiatea, vol. vi. p. 426.) 

** I'n liennlto aianirta a la i1il i.e ntyne a a <lnip 
d'azur a Trol* VIca mMo Iits d’or, <ii«; I'auge luy 
aiiuit d'ainei* ot Ic ilcliun la ditto r<un<! a ton 
iii.iry Je royClovis iiciup le iwrifirnomiKescsanim 
4‘U lieu Ics purtoft d'or a irois onii«\z de 
ckijntt. 

V The kings of France were called 
” Lords of the Silver Lilies.” 

7 Florence is called ‘'.The City of 
Lilies.” • 

Lily the Valley. The Conral- 
Idria inajdlia’ (tho May valley plant); 
one of tho species is Solomon’s seal. 
It is by no means the case that the 
Convallaria grow only in valleys, al¬ 
though they prefer shady places. 

Tli.a lit not Tliv IiJy iMatt. \j. '>,) wiTirli Is 
said to excel ’’.Sidomon m all lua fflory."r Tho 
Liluiiii Caniliduii) is iliotl'twer alluded (u hytiur 
l.ord; a tall majcsiic plant, common in I’aleslint'. 
Slid knovi n l>y us aa iho Ciarden l.ily. It is liell- 
hlispcd, with Avhite ]>etsls and KoIOon yellow 
BlaiiieuB. Jahu r.1>vtfrAul«(|ia /liVd/ro, t-S> tells 
ns ihai “ at festusls the nili and iMiwcrfiil roirf^d 
ttieiusi.-Urii in while couon, which was considered 
the most spIr-Mdid driss."’ 

Lily Maid of Aatolat. {Sec Elaink. ) 

t.tHi Bay. Licl- iflup like Lim hay. 
Lim, on the Mersey, is famous for its 
excolleut hay. 

Llmh. Te tear limh from Warhnrtm. 
LJ^nm cum Warbartoii forms one rec¬ 
tory in Chesliire. The play i.$ on limb 
.aud Lynim. 

Llmh of tho Law {A). A lawyer, or 
a clerk articled to a lawyer. Tho hands 
are limbs of the Iwly, and the lawyer’s 
clerks are \m%ttHds to copy out what the 
head of the offico directs. 

Uaihorhaiit. A tame, foolish keeper. 
Tho ciiaractei* is fai Drydei^ comedy of 
Limhei'/iam, or the Kind Keeper, and is 

a stHl to satirise the Duke of Lau- 
le. 

Lintho. A waste-basket; a place 
where tilings ture stowed, too good to 
destroy but not good enough to use. In 
School theology unhaptisca infants and 

f 'ood heathens' go to Limbo. (Latin, 
ivthus, the eilge.l They cannot go to 
heaven, because tney ate not heptieed,* 
and they ominot go to the place of tor¬ 
ment, b^use they have not committed 
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sin at all, or because their good prepou* 
derates, (See MtUou: J^aradise Lost, 
bk. iii.) Abaf.) 

In limbo. Go to Umbo — that is, 
prison. 

Umbas. preceded by in or to becomes 
Umbo —as, in limlw, to Umbo. Oeca- 
noually, hnibo stands for limbus. 

Limbns Fatno'nun. The Limbas 
of Fo»ds, or Fool's Paradise. As hiols 
are not responsible for tlieir works, they 
are not iniuished in Pflrgatory, but cjhi- 
not be rf'eeivod into Heaven; so they go 
to a place called the Paradise of Fools. 

“ Then iiiiirht you ^ee 

Cowls liiinds, anil hahits, wirii their wearers 

lOS'l'll 

Ami iliiiiereil into r!i>,fi; tluMi rt‘lic«, hoiiils, 
liiiluliti'iu'es, i<;irfloiLS, htills. 

The mnrt. of wimls. Ail tlu-nc, m,w hirleil all'll, 
Inio l.imho Urue and l)i>>ail.siiu'e osith-d 
TUe Paradise ol Pnol?." 

Jliltou ; Vamtliff iMut, boi'k iii, 4S0-)iS. 

V One cannot wonder that Milton’s 
great jiociu was placed bv the Catholics 
in the Index of books forbidden. 

Limbus Patrum. Tho h.alf-wuy 
honsf between earth and heaven, where 
the patriarchs and prophets, after dourli, 
await the coming of Messiah. Accord¬ 
ing to tho liomau Catholic notion, this 
is the “ hell,” or hnde.s, into which Jesus 
Christ tloseonded after He gave up tho 
ghost on the cross. Limbo, and some¬ 
times Limbo patrum, is used for “quod,” 
jail, coniinomeiit. 

"I liavc iionii' of fliem in litnho pntnini, nnd 
thi n: they Jive lik<' r» ilaiiri* iIivm' ilint! ilay s. ’— 
Hhal.'etipeare 1 Hi'iii'ii \'llt 

Limbus Pnero'rum. The Child's 
Paradise, for children who die Inifore 
they are res[H>usibli! ff»r tlieir actions. 

Limbus of tho Uoon. In tho Uinho 
of the niwn. Ariosto (in Ids Ot'Jfoir/o 
I’nrioso, xxxiv. 70) snys, in the moon are 
treasured up such stores as these: Time 
mi.shpwit in play, all va^u efforts, all 
vows never paid, all inte,ntions whicli 
lead to nothing, the vanity of titles, 
flattery, tlic promises of princes, dcjith- 
lie<l alms, at^ other like A'aiiitics. 

“ Tlitri* heroes' wits iwe kei>t in imuderons \ hacr, 
And htfinx’ in snuff-hoxesand iwee/er-cfutf's; 
There hrukeu vows and deuik-hdil alin-i luo 
Inunil, 

And Im ers* hearts with ends 'if rihlKin iwnnrt; 
Th<* eojtrtier's |»ronifees and sick man a I'rnv'r-i, 
The smiles of barlota, and tha tears of bcirs." 

PofK: iJsps of iki) hook, U5-1SO. 

lAmo Stroet, London. The place 
where, in former tirnos, lime was sold in 
public market. It gives its name to one 
of the wards of Loudon. 

Limitod Liability. The liability of 
a shareholder in a company only for a 


fixed amount, generally tho amount of 
^ tho Nharcfl ho has stibseribcd for. The 
Limited Liability Act was passed 18.)5. 

Limner. A drawer, a painter, an 
artist. A eoutractioii of itUminfitor, or 
rather Umfiniei' (one who illumiuato.s 
manuw'ripts). 

“ Till) limner, or iUniuiner . , . throws ns Imrk 
on 11 tune when tho illiilniuittinn of MSS. wii« a 
UiidiinriMriii'at)(ni Ilf ilie jiaiutvi."—3 '/««f/i; Oa 
the Sfudu <•/ ll'ori/s, lecture iv. p 171 . 

Limp. Formed of tlio initial Icticrs 
of Louis (XIV.), James, Mary, Piincc 
(of Wales). A Jacobite toast in the tinu; 
of William III. {See Notajiica.) 

Lina. Tho Goddess Flax. 

‘‘ liiM'Diit'Sii Ilf III!’ ivnof fair l.iun fliiuci 

Tltellyim-'rhuiLli-tliri'Uirh llll•d;lll(,■lll.: ririnx-i.*' 

, Jiai iriH ; torvii tiftlw I'lautit, mnin ii 

I Lincoln. A contraction of l.indiun.- 
colo/nn. Liiidurn was an old British 
town, called Lbjn-dnno (the fon-towii). 
If wo liad not known tho Latin iiaiuc, 
we should have given tlui etymology 
I I.li/tf-voUi/ne (tliefen-bill,or bill iifiir the 
! pool^, as the old city was im a bill. 

Tho del'll bwhs t,rer Linootn. {Sco 
Devh..) 

Lincoln College (Oxford). Founded 
bv Rii'listrd Fleming in 11‘27), and fom- 
pleteil by Tvotberb-am, Bishop of T,iii- 
colij, in 1479. 

Lincoln Green. Lincoln, at one 
time, wfw notml for its given. Coventry 
for its blue, and Yorkshire for its grey. 
(iSVc Kendal Gbekn.) 

”.\nd KirJs III Lincoln i.'n*oii.'’ 

J)r‘>iitf,u; Pohitilbiou , x\i. 

Falstaff speaks of Kendal dreeu 
(Westmoreland), 1 7/ir;<.ii. 4.) 

'* iTi-ri* 111' a ,ori of nii.'u<‘il kiuivi k ronu* m, \ 

t liiilicil nil in Kvnil.Hli'loi'cii." 

/'hii/yc/ HiiIii/u IliiDfi ' 

Lincoln’s Inn. One of tho faxliiou- 
uhlo theatres in the reign of Chillies IJ. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, Loudon. 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, hiiilt an 
inn (tnan-sion) hero in tho 11th century. 
Ibe ground belonged 4o the Black Friars, 
but was granted by Edward I. to Lacy. 
Lati'r, one of tho riislums of Chichestir, 
in the reign of Henry VII,, granted lenses 
here to certain students of law'. 

Linoolnsbire Bagpipes, The croak¬ 
ing of frogs in the Lincolnshire fens. 
Wo have CambridgesMre nigbtiiigales, 
meaning frogs; fen nightingales, tho 
IJicgn nightingale. In a somewhat simi¬ 
lar way asses are called “ Arcadian 
nightingales.” 

" MelAnclinly as . , . the flmnc of » Lincoln- 
sltlro f/AifpiiK).^'—SAoilMKIleare ; I Ren. /I'., U & 
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LlndabUdes. A heroine iu The 
Minor of Knighthood, whose uotne at 
oiio time was a synonym for a kept' 
inistross, in which sense it was used by 
JScott, Kmilworth and Woodutock. 

Linden Tree {A). Baucis was con* 
verteA into a linden tree. Philemon and 
Baucis were jK>or cottagere of Plirygia, 
wht) entertained Jupiter so lir«jjibdily 
tliat lie promised tofjrantthmn whatever 
iH'inieat they made. 'I'lioy asked that 
Iwdli might die together, and it was «o. 
At death Philismon hoeame an oiik ami 
Baucis a linden tree. Their branclic.s 
iiilortwim'd at the top. 

Linder. A poetic swain of the Cor'y- 
don typo, alover en bergere. 

“ Do imt, fur lie ivi'ti's Mil'. I'l iicj ilcw II v'orj ilon 
and t.iiiilir iiiioii iis.'’-.Sjr ir«/arN'oe. 


Lino. Trade, business. 
ft hot fine are gnu in / What trade or 
profes.-ion are you of? “In the book 
iiiie“~i.r. the book trade. This i-i ii 
Scripture jihvase. “ The lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant plaeos, yc:t, I have a 1 
goodly heritage.” The allusion is to ' 
drawing a lino to mark out the lot of I 
each tribe, hence line Is'camc the syiio- 
riym of lot, and lot means poMtioii or 
dchfiny: and honco a citlling, trade, or 
}>rofessioii. Commercial travellers uso 
the word frequently to signify the sort 
of goods wliich they have to di-spose of; 
.IS, one travels “iu the hardware line,” 
aiiotlior “ in the drapery Hue,” or 
*• grocery line,” etc. 


Line (The). The <>fjuator. (See 
t^nossixo THE LrxE.) 

The deep-sea tine. A long lino marked 
.at every ftvu fathoms, for sounding the 
dojith of the sea. 

The hne. All regiinonts rrf infantry 
exeejit the foot-guards, tlio rifle brigade, 
tlie marines, the militia, and the volun¬ 
teers. 

Line a Day {A). Xutta dies sine 
finnl.'*) Apelles the aidistsaid he never 
iKtssud a day without doing at least one 
nne, and to this Bfifcady industry he owed 
Ills great succc.ss. 

Line of Battle. Tlie order of troops 
drawn uji so as to present a battle-front. 
T'hero are three hues—the van, the inuin 
Isnly, and the rww. A fleet drawn up 
in fine of battle is so arranged that the 
ships are ahead *and astern of each other 
at stated distances. 

All along the tine, in every particular. 
The reference is to line of solmers. 


“Tlie acfisimcy ot the •tatemeat la mntosted 
all aloiDf the llaehy ixsrsons on the inol."—W. A’. 
Qladnione reports 
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To break the emmi/s line is to derabge 
their order of battle, and so put thorn to 
confusion. 

Line Of Beauty, accorduig to Ho¬ 
garth, is a curve thus . Meugs 
was of the same opinion, but thought it 
should be more setqientinc. ()f course, 
these fancies are not tenable, for the line 
which may lie beautiful for one object 
would l)o’ hidcotis in another. What 
Would Hogarth have said tf> a nose or 
mouth w'hich followcfl hLs line of beauty ? 

Line of Conunnnioation, (tr rather 
Lines of Communication, are tTonclies 
made to continue and jirescrve a safe 
cnn-cspondeiicc between two foils, or 
two approaches to a lj<*sioge<l city, or 
between two imrts of the same army, 
ill order iliat they may co-operate with 
each other. 

Line of Demarcation, Tlie line 
which divides the territories of «lifiereiit 
pro])rietors. Tlie spaix* between two 
ojiposito doctrines, opinions, rules of 
conduct, etc. 

Line of Direction. Tlic lifle in 
which u liody moves, a force acts, or 
motion is communicate*^!. In oriler that 
a body may stand without fulling, a line 
lot down from the centre of gravity 
must fall w'itliiu tlie base on whiidi the 
object stands. Tims the loaning t,'*W'cr 
of I’isa docs not fail, because this rule is 
preserved. 

Line of Life(77/e^. In French, l.a 
ham- df tie. .So also, lino of duty, f.a 
ligne du tlnniy, etc. in palmistry, the 
crea^io iu ttic left baud bogumiiig above 
the weh of the thumb, and running 
towards or up to the wrist is so called. 

Till’ ncivriTit aiuiriKii lifS lli<* \vri«t Uio li'r.'fi’r 
will tu> tlicldc.oivnriliiaf t<M'.diii-li>ri*.is If inni: 
mid tlci'iili’ iiiiirki’il. 11 iniln-iiii'-* Imitf life >M!li 
\ci'> lifk’ ii.ml-li’: if iTfSMil Hi- <111 huIi.'KkT 
1II»Ia'>, It tlldli llti’’. l•ltWlU"•S. 

Lino of JKarch. The ground from 
point to point over which an army 
moves. 

Line of Operation C^k) iti umr. 
The lino liotwceii the base of onem- 
fion (g.r.) and the object aiinecl at. 
Thus, if a fleet is the and the siege 
of a city is the object aimed at, the Hne 
of oiH-ratiDii is that drawn from the fleet 
to the city. If a well-fortified sjiot is 
the base and a battle the object, the line 
of operation is that wliich lies between 
the tortifleil spot and the batUe-fleld. 

Line upon Lino. Admonition or 
instructiou rejieatcd little by little (a 
line at a time). 
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rine fiflfA.” A dratring is lino upon 
line, on edifice is biick upon brick or 
stone upon stone. 


“ Line npon line, line upon line,boro a little and 
tbere a liltle.’'‘>l3aiali xxvlil. 10. 


Xhe lines have fallen to me In 
pleaeant places. The part idlotted to me 
and measured off by a measuring Une. 
(Palms xvi. 6.) 

Hard lines. Harsh restrictions. Hero 
lines means an allotment measured out. 

To read bettveen the lines. To discern 
the secret meaning. » One^ method of 
cryptography is to write in alternate 
lutes; if read lino by line, the meaning 
of the MTiter is reversed or wholly mis¬ 
understood. Tlius lines 2, 4, 6 of the 
following enrptogram would convoy tho 
warning to Lord Mouteaglo of tho Gun¬ 
powder Plot. 

“ My lord, bai ini? jnst returned from Paris, 

(5) stay away from tlie bouse to-iii^ait 

and wiru ino the pleasun* of your ciinii'Auy. 
(4) for Crod and nwn liave cimcurrod to tniniali 
(Itoae who i«y not regard to tbeir healtli, 
and 

(6) the wickedness of the time 

_ adds grcall}' to ita wear and toivr." 

Lt^en Goods. In 1721 a statute was 
passed impoiiug a penalty of £o uijoii 
the fm/ivr, and £'10 upon the seller of, u 
piece of calico. Fifteen years later this 
statute was so far modified that calicoes 
manufactured in Great Bn’tain were 
allowed, “provided the warp thereof 
was enrirely of b'uen yam,” In 1774 a 
statute was passed allowing printed cot¬ 
ton goods to be used ou the payment of 
threepence a yaifl duty; iu 1800 the 
duty was rmscif to threepence lialfpomiy. 
This was done to prevent the use of 
calicoes from interfering with tho de¬ 
mand for linen and woollen stuft'a. 'Flie 
law for burying in woollen wfw of a 
similar character. Tho followiug ex¬ 
tracts freon a London news-letter, dated 
August 2nd, 1768, are curiou.s. [yote — 
chints is simply printed calico.] 

■ •* Ycflierday tliroe iradcsmen » wh'pa of this ciiy 
wen* convicted hefure the lit. Mh* I.onl 
Mayor (or wrarimr chintz gowns on Bundny lasr, 
and each of them was flned These make e'lKht y 
who liavo been convicted o( tho above o»rc,u-o 
within wefve nuintbs last.... Tiiero were 
peventl ladles Ht Sit, James's Park on the Mune 
day with chintz gowns on, hnt the iwrsons whu 
gave lufortoas of thealmve three were not able 

Ui discover their names or jdaces of alMule. 

Yesterday a waggon loaded with worth of 
chintz was seizm at Uartfonl in Kent hy sonic 
rnstCHn-house officers. Two iiosi^cliaises loaded 
wi th the same commodity got off with their goods 
hy rwiftneM of driving.” 

lilngo. Talk, language. A oon-up- 
tidn of hngita, 

Ungna Fnuiea. A species of cor¬ 
rupt Italian spoken on.the coasts of the 
HedUerranean. The Franks' language 
mixed with the Italian. 


TJwiitg of the Pocket. Money. 

“ My money Is spent t t'aii T he content 
With vsicKPt.s depriveit of their lijaiiig ?” 

The L(dy'« J}ecey,<iT Uem Mulwi/ea 

J>i^mce, IffiH, 1*. 4. 

When the great court tailor wished to 
obtain tlte patronage of Beau Brummel, 
he made him a present of a drews-cout 
lined with bauk-notos. Brummel wrote 
a letter of thanks, stating that he i^uito 
approved of tho coot, and he especially 
aamired the lining. 

Llnaman Ssrstem. A system devicod 
b^ Liimicus of Sweden, who arrangod 
his three kingdoms of animals, veget¬ 
ables, and minerals into classes, onler.s, 
genera, siiccies, and varieties, a*.u.'r*rding 
to certain characteristics. 

Itlnne (The Heir of). Tho Lord of 
Liuno was a great ej}ondthvift, “ wlnr 
wasted his siibstance in riotous living.” 
Having spent all, he sold his e«tat«‘s to 
John o' theRcolos, his steward, rt'-serving 
to himself only a “poor and louesimu* 
lodge in a lonely glen.” When he had 
squandered away the money rereived 
for his eatate.s, and found that no one 
would loud or give him more, ho rt'tirod 
to the lodge iu the glen, where he foiinfl 
a rope with a rumiing noose dangling 
over his head. He put the rvqie round 
his neck and sprang aloft, when In! tin* 
ceiling burst iu twain, and he fell t*. tlio 
ground. When he came to himself he 
espied two chests of beaten gold, and a 
third full of white money, and over 
them was written, “ Once more, my son, 
I set thee clear; amend thv life, or a 
roi»e at lost must end it.” ^fhe heir of 
Linne now retumod to his old hall, 
where lie asked his quondam sbiward 
for the loan of forty this was 

refused liiiu, t)no of the guests pr* ifiVml 
the loa.i, and told .rohii o' the Scale.s ho 
ought to have lent it, as ho had bought 
the estate cheap enough. “ Ohea]i call 
you it?” exclaimed John; “why, ho 
shall have it hack for 100 marks less.” 
“Done,” said the heir of Linne, and 
counted out the money, Ho thus re¬ 
covered his estates, dhd mode tlie kind 
guest his forester. (Pernj; JteHqws, 
series ii. liook 2.) 

Llneey-woolsjr BCUlion ( IVie). The 
great unkasheiL The artisan class, sup¬ 
posed to dross inlinsoy-woolly. “Broud- 
clotli ” being fur the gentry. 

“ Truth nceils not, John, the elminenf^ o( i 

Not nioro than a deneuL salt o( clntiii-* 
Reemiresot broad jfold lace th'ozjs iisivo wian*, 
ThM makes Die ilnsey-wuolsy ntDixm stare." 

Peter Plndor, I Mlmuus I'rban. 

UneiM (French, 2 means a 
prinee m slang or familuw usage. It 
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Lion 


coraos from tlio inspector or monitor o£ ] 
thu ontliedral choir called the fipe or the i 
lit/ipe (inspector), because he hod to , 
Buporiuteiid the rest of the boys. 

Lion (os an atpiomcn). 

Alp Avtstxs fihe Valia7tt Xion], son of 
To^rul Beg, the Perso-Torkish monarch. 
(Reigned 1063-1072.) 

Au was called Zion of God for his 
religious zeal and great courage. His 
mother called him at birth A1 ua'idara, 
tfte Uuqtfed Zion. (a.I>. 602, 656-661.) 

Alt Pasha, csillert The TAon ofJnnina. 
overthrown in 1822 by Ibrahim PiiHha. 
(1711, 1788-1822.) 

AiiiocH (fifth of the djmasty of N'inu, 
the Assyrian), called Arioeh Ellas'ar— 
i.t\ Arioch Melech al A$ser, the JAon 
Kinq o f Amyna, (b.o. 1927-1807.) 

Damet/OWiez, Prince of Halicz, who 
founded Lemhoj^ {TAon Oiftf) in 1250. 

OuBTA'vrs Adolwitts, called The TAon 
of the yoHh. (1604, 1611-1632.) 

Hamza, called The Ljotn of God and. of 
TTIs Prophet. So (labriel told Mahomet 
his uncle was onregistcred in heaven. 

He.suy, Duke of Rjivaria and Saxony, 
was called TU- TAon for his daring 
courage. (1129-1106.) 

Loins VIII. of Fntnce was ctallud The 
Tmn because he was Imm under thu sign 
Loo. (1187, 1223-1220.) 

llTcnAnD I. Ctour do Lion {TAonU 
heart), so called for his bravery. (1167, 
1180-1109.) 

Wii.T.r AM of Scotland, so callwl because 
he chose a red lion rampant for his cog¬ 
nisance. (Reigned 116.1-1214.) 

11 The Order of the TAon. A Hennau 
Order of civil merit, founded in 181.6. 

Lion (ns au emblem), A lion is 
eiuhlein of the tribe of Judah: (Ihrisl 
is called “the Ihm of the bribe of ,rudnh.'' 

“.luiliili IS alum's whelp: . . . he rouelie.l a^ a 
him, ami as an nhl linil ; who Shall rousp him 
up i" -Uinieins xlijr.t*. 

A lion emhhwatic of fit. Terdme. The 
tale is, that while Jerome was lecturing 
one day. .a lion entered the schoolroom, 
and lifted up one of its paws. All the 
disciples flea; but Jerome, seeing Unit 
the paw was wouuded, drew out of 
it a thorn and dressed the wound. 
The lion, out of gratitude, showed a 
wish to stay witli its benefactor. Hence 
Jerome is tymfied os a lion, or os accom- 
IMinicd by a lion. (Ketteaman: Zitea of 
the Saints, p. 784.) 

Androelus and the Zion, This is 
a replica of the tala of Axnnoc’xrrg. 
Androelus was a Bomna slave, con¬ 
demned to encounter a lion in the 
ainiihithcatre; but when the l^aat was 


let loose it croudied at the feet of 
the slave and began licking tltcm. The 
circnmstance naturally excited the cu¬ 
riosity of the consul; and the slave, 
being fought before him, told him the 
following me; “I was compelled by 
cruel treatment to run away from your 
service while in Africa, anrl one day I 
took refuge in a cave from the heat of 
the sun. While I was in the cave a lion 
entered, limping, and evidently in great 
pain, ^ing mo, he held u^i his |)aw, 
from which I extracted a large thorn. 
We lived togethe/ in the cave for some 
time, the lion catering for bofli of ns. 
At length I left the cave, was appre¬ 
hended, brought to Rome, and con¬ 
demned to encounter a lion in the 
amphitheatre. My enemy was my old 
friend, and he recognised me instantly.’’ 
{A. Oefltfcs: Xoetes, v. 16.) 

St. Gerasimui and the lAon, A 
very similar tale is told of St. Gebas- 
iMHS {A.n. 475). One day, being on 
the banks of tlie Jordan, he saw a 
lion coming to him, limping on thrert 
feet. When it reucheil the sauit. it held 
up to him tho right paw, fi'om which 
Gci'a.siinus extracted a laigcthoni. The 
grateful Iwja.-iit attached itself to the 
saint, and followed him about as a dog. 
{f'irs des Pu’es des VeserLf d' Orient.) 

Sir Ocr^'ye Paris and the Zion, gir 
George; Pavis mis English consul .at 
Florence at the beginning of the 10th 
century. One day he went to sec the 
lions of the gro.rt l^ukc of Taseauy. 
There was one which the kceiiers could 
not Lome: but no sef-ner did Sir (knirge 
appear tban it in.anit'cpted every symi»- 
tom of joy. Sir George entered its cage, 
when the lion Icajied on his shoulder, 
licked hi.s face, waggeil its tail, and 
fawnwl on him like a dog. Sir George 
told the groat duke that he had brought 
uv' the creature ; but as it grew older it 
became dangerous, .and he wild it to a 
Barlxiry eapSve. 'nie duke said that ho 
had bought it of the very same nuiu, and 
tho mystery was solved. 

Half a score of such tales ai'etold by 
the Bollandistes in the Amt SanetOruin. 

The lion an emhlem of the rmtrrection. 
According to findition, the Hod’s whelp 
is bom dead, and remaiu.s so for three 
dayis when the father breathes on it and 
it receives lif^. Another tradition is 
that the Hon is the only animal of the 
eat tribe bom with its eyes open, and it 
is said that it sleeps with its eyes open. 
This is uot strictly correct, but undoubt¬ 
edly it sleeps watchfully and lightly. * 

Mark the Evangelist is syipbolUed by 
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a liott, because ho beji^ia his ^spel with 
the scenes of John tlie Baptiea and Josus 
in the Wildomcss. Manhew ia sym¬ 
bolised bv a matt, beoanse he begins his 
gospel with the humanity of Josiis, as a 
descendant of David. Imko is sjpmbol- 
ised ns a eult\ because he begins liis 
^spel with the priest siicriflcing in the 
temple. John is symbolised by an f’ffi?/*', 
because he soars 'high, and begins his 
gospel with the divinity of the Lo^os. 
The four symbols aro those of Ezekiel’s 
clieriibim. * 

T/if Amrican lion. *The pnma. 

ji Co/tivdhi lion. A sheep. 

Lion (grateful for kiudnes.s) :— 

ANUitoc'Lus, (»Vc¥ utidtr Lion ax tm 
emhU-in .) 

8iu IW'.viN r>K Gaixus was attended 
])y a lion, which, in gratitude to the 
knight, who had delivered it from a 
serpent with which it had Isjen engaged 
in (Itsidly combat, ever after Ixiciimo his 
faithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and rising on his hind-feet 
like a dog. 

Sir Geoffrey de IiATOur was aided 
hy a non against the Saracens; hut the 
faithful brute was drowned iu attempt¬ 
ing to follow’ the vessel in which the 
knight hsid emlmrkcd on his departure 
from the Holy Laud. 

St. GEit.vsiMirs. ( liee uuikr Lion ax an 
euihleni.) 

St. Jerome. under Lion as an 

frtiblem.) ^ 

Lion, in Heraijiby. 

(1) Couchant. Lying dowTi: lie.ad 
erect, and tail hencuth him. Emblem¬ 
atic of sovereigntv. 

(2) Coward or ^oue. With tail hang¬ 
ing between his legs. 

(:t) Jtonnanf. Asleep, with head 

resting on his fore-paws. 

(4) Vasxtmt. W.slking, tliree feet on 

the grouud; in profile. Emblematic of 
resolution. % 

(5) Passant flardant. Three feet on 
the ground; full face. The. “ Lion of 
Englantl.’^ Hesolutiou fuid Pi’mlenco. 

(6) Pas.oant Reffardant. Three feet on 
the gioimd ,* side face turned backwards. 

(7) Rampant. Erect on his hind legs; 
in }>Tcfile. Emblematic of magnanimity, 

^ (8) Rampant Oardani. Erect on liis 
hind legs ; full face. Emblematic of 
pnidcms;. 

{^J) liamymt Retjardant. Erect on 
his hind legs; side'face looking behind. 
Emblematic of circumspection. 

* (10J| Regardant. Looking behind him ; 
emblematic of circumspection. 
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(11) Saliant. In the act of springing 
forwr’ard on its prey. Emblematic of 
valour. 

(12) Sejant. Sitting, rising to propavo 
for action; face iu prolilo, tail erect. 
Emblematic of counsel. 

(1.1) Sejant AJ'ivntS (os iu the crest 
of Scotland). 

(11) Statant. Standing with four legs 
on the grouud. 

(Ijj) Lion of St, Marie, A winged 
linn sejant, holding an o}>eu book witli 
the inscriplion “7V/jr tihi Marre, Evan¬ 
gelista A 8wnrd-])oirit rihc.s 

al»ove the hook on the dexter .••idc, and 
the whole is encircle<l by an aiirr;olu. 

(10) T.ion of Veniec. The same .■i-, iLe 
lion of St. Miirk. 

Then thci'o an* black, red, and white 
lions, with many leonine monsters. 

A lion at the feet of kniphtx auJ 
mnrturx, in effigy, signifiCT that they died 
for their iiiagnaniinity. 

The lions fn tkennnx of England. They 
aro three lions passant gardant, i.e. 
walking and eh<)Wing the full fac*. The 
first lion was that of UoUo, Duke, of 
Nomaiidy, and the secttiul represented 
the country of Maine, which was futded 
to Normandy. These were the two lions 
Iwnic by William the C’nmpieror .‘ind his 
descendants. Henry II. added a third 
lion to represent the Duchy of Aqiiitiiine, 
W’hicli came to him through his wifo 
Eleanor. Tlic FrencJi liei’jUds call the 
lion passant a leopard ; accortlingly 
Napoleon e.iid to his soldiers, “ T,ef us 
drive those leopards (the Englisli) into 
the sea.” 

V In heraldrv any lion not rampiint 
is called a hon leopardL 

The lion in the arms of Seoifand is de- 
j rived fre-m the anus of ihe ancient Earls 
I of Northumberland and Huntingdon, 

' from whomsomcof the Scotch moiuirchs 
were descended. The iressnre is refcri cd 
to the reign of K4ng Acha'icus, who 
matle a league with Oharlcinagne, “who 
did augfueut his aniw with a double 
tr.acc fonncxl with *^Floure-de-lyres, 
siguifying thereby that the lion hence- 
forth should Ikj defended hy the ayde of 
Ppenchcmcn.” {tloV.nxhed: Chromelrs.) 

Sir Walter Scoltsays the lion rampant 
in the arms of ScMland wasfirat assumed 
by William of Scotland, and has been 
continued ever since. ‘ 

** Willism, Kinir nt acottnnd Jinviutr clioscn fur 
Ms ariitnrliil limrtinf s Red Xitm rnmpniti, nr- 
qiiirprtttin nainn of Wllltsm the lilon -. and tins 
rainiiani Hon siiJI consiiturm* tta* amm of Srot- 
lana s and tbe |)ra«ldent of Ibe trcmldir court 
, . . t» called Lord Lion Klng>ftt-Ami».' —Tates of 
a Orawlfather, Iv. 
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A marblo lion was sot up in honour of 
Looiiidiis, who fell at Thunnopylfe, and 
a BelKiiin liou stands on the field of 
Waterloo. 

If Lions in oUmif mytholoffy. CYB'jaK 
(S hj|l.) is I'opreseikted as'nding in a 
chariot drawn hy two tanio lions. 

I'liAOUiTi, the goddess of nature 
among the Hindxis, is represented in a 
siinil.'ir maniior. 

IIirroM’KNES and Atai.anta (fond 
lovm) were niotamor})hosed into lions 
hy (Jyhelr. 

IJeuiUijes is sail! to have worn over 
hi'^ slumldei's the hide of Iho NemVau 
lion, which he dew with hi^. chih. Tioa- 
nori! is represented as uiT.aytd in 
a liou’s hide. 

Thr Sf'in'/'fni lion, slain hy Hercules. 
The first f)f his twelve lahonrs. As it 
cimld not he wounded hy any wouivtn, 
llcrcnles wpieezed it to death. 

Lion (a puhlic*house sign). 

Itlarl; liuu comes from the Flemings. 

*“ A« nail" I'an 1 1 ll-sir-dc I's 
I'nsi lik lei IT lie (;:i Ic I,) 8." 

(iodi jroy i?i’ /'ill is. 

lih/r, the liiidge of tho Earl of Mor¬ 
timer. iil.so of Denmark. 

*.* nine Booms freiiuently to represent 
silver; thus we have the llliic Boar of ! 
.Uichiird III., the Blue Lion of the Earl 
of Mortimer, the Blue Swjui of llcjiry 
JV., the Bine Dragon, ete. 

('iviiriicd, tho badge of Henry VllJ. 

(ioUh n, the h-adgo of Henry' I., and 
also of Pere}% Duke of Xorthumberlaiid. 

I'ltssitiil f/Ht'diiut (walking and showuig 
a full face), the device of England. 

liintipnut, tlie device of Scotland. 

Jlinnf)onl, with the tail between its 
legs and turned over its back, the IwJge 
of Fidward JV. as Karl of March. 

knf, of Scotland; also the badgi* of 
.bihn of Oaiuit. Duke of linncastor, Avho 
nssiumcd this badge as u token of his 
claim to the throne of (.’astile. 

S/ffpttif/, the device of Richard I. 

Stutant yurdimt {t.f. sUinaing and 
showing a full faiM, the device of Uio 
Du kc of Norfolk. 

n’/u/(, the device of tho Dukes of 
Norfolk; also of tho Earl of Surrey, 
Kill of Mortimer, and tho Fitz-Ham- 
moiuls. 

•• l'<ir will). Ill rlplil or i,«niy slaek, 

Siiw Die i.liiiu'ije Hpu e'er fall IkicIi ? [Duke of 
, Norfolk 1." 

.Sir Wfllfcr .SSwtf lay of He Last Minttva. 

The uiimd lion. The republic of 
Venice. Its heraldic device. 

IVhite und Red TAonst tester John, 
in a letter to Manuel Coinnenus, of 


Constantinople, 1165, Rays his land is 
“ the home of white and red lions.” 

* Uon-Iiiinter {A). One who hunts 
up u celebrity to adorn or give prestige 
to a pai-ty. Mrs. Leo Hunter, in Ftdi- 
wivk, is a good satire on the name and 
character of a lion-hunter. 

Llon-ldUer {The). Jules Gerard 
( 1817 - 1801 ). 

Lion Sennon (The). Preached in 
St. Katharine Dree church I.icadenhall- 
street, London, ih Octolwr, to com- 
ineinonito “the wonderful eseftpe” of 
i Sir John Gayer, about 250 years ago, 
from a lion wliieli he met with on lieing 
shipwrcckwl on the coast of Afri«i. Sir 
John was Lord Ma 3 ’'or in 1617. 

Kir Jiilm Oajrr 1ip(|iieallieil rao fur Hip relief 
of the lwi(ir«iii riiiiilition ilMt .« rninnieiiiorative 
‘■(■rnioit wiH irpiicbpil Mnniuiliy nr St. Knihnijne 
rrci’ It IB riiai St John ww* ini hi« Vnpt'< 
in iiriiM’i' n lini tlic lion canic ue, kiiipIT iklniut 
liiiii. iiroTvleil rouaif ami round liii.i, .and tlirn 

HtrilWcd off. 

Uon-siek. Sick of love, like the lion 
in the fable, Shakespeare: Troilm 
and Cremida, ii. 3.) 

Lion Tamer (The). Ellen Brfght, 
whoexhiliiteil at Wombwell’s menagerie, 
was so called. She was killed by a tiger 
in lS8fl, at the age of seventeen. 

Lion and Unicom. The animosity 
which exi.sted between thc.se lieosts, re- 
fcrrerl tei bySpen.scrinhi9 Qneene, 
is allegorical of the animosity wlUch 
once existed bctwefH England and 
Scotland. 

•’ l.iko Jis a lyoii. wl'osi" imiipvian \mt\nrt 

A piowd rcl.*.-llioiiv|iuu-oni •lcf><''«" 

• Uookii raiiio.-.. 

Lion and i^nieurn. hlvor since 1603 
tho royal arms have been .supnurteii as 
now by the English linn and Scottish 
unicorii; hut prior to the acce.ssion of 
J.aincs I. the sinister sinuiorter was a 
family badge. Edward III., with whom 
suppliters Ijagan, h.id a liou and eagle; 
Henry IV., an antelope and swan: 
Henry V., a lion and antelope; Edward 
IV., a lion and bull: Richard HI., a 
lion and boar; Henry VII.f a lion and 
dragon; Elizabeth, Alary, aud Henry 
VIII., a lion and greyhound. The lion 
is dexter—i.e. to the right hand of Oie 
wearer or person behind the shield. 

Lion and tlie True Friuee (The). 
I'he lion iri/l mt touch the trm pt'inee 
(1 Henry 11'., ii. 4). This is a religious 
superstition; the ” true prince,” stncQ^jr 
speaking, being the Messiah, who 
called ” the Liou of the tribe of Judah.” 
Loo^ly it is applied to any piiuce of 
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blood royal, Bi»yi»sed at one time to be 
hedged around with a sort of divinity. 

“ Fetcb the Numidian licm I brought over ; 

If she he tprung from n>yal blood, the Itou 

WUl do her revereure, else he’ll tear her.”. 

StaumoHt taul Flekiuir: The Mtul Iaavt. 

Uon Of God. All was so colled, be¬ 
cause of his zeal and his great cotimgo. 
(602, 655-661.) 

Xdon of St. Mark, {fkc under Liox, 
heraldry.) 

Lion of the Reformation (77«>). 
Simmer says that while Una was socking 
St. George, she snt tt/rest herself, when 
a Hon rfished .‘suddenly out of a thicket, 
with gaping mouth and lashing tail; but 
as he drew near he was awc-strnck, and, 
layitig aside his fury, kissed her feet and 
licked her hands; for, ns the poet adds, 
‘•beauty can master strength, and truth 
subdue vengeance.’' (The lidli i.«i the 
emblem of England, winch u-aits ni)on 
Truth. When true faith was deserteil by 
nil the world, Eughand the lion c.aTne to 
its rescue.) The lion then followed Una 
as a dog, but when Una met Hypocrisy, 
Sansloy came uix>n them and killed tfee 
lion4- *Tliat is, during the reigns of 
Henry Vfll. and hkiwai-d VI., England 
the lion followed tlie footsteps of Truth, 
but in the reign of Mary, Hvinjcrisy 
came and RalKe-faith killed the t lion, 
i.e. separated England from Truth by 
flro and swoni 

Lion of the Zodiac. One of the 

signs of the Zodiac ('28th of July to the 
23rd of August), c 

Lion’s Claws. Commonly U3C<1 as 
ornaments to the legs of furniture, as 
fables, chairs, etc.; euihlematical of 
stren^h and stability, llic Greeks and 
Romans employed, for the siuue pur¬ 
pose, the hoofs of oxen. 

“I.*** snqtiens <J«‘H tnbips ct <Vh lirpiefls [in 
nreere siia Kiunej sc leriiiinaient Monv'pnt i ii 
forme <le I'HHtes de hreuf. pour e^ppimrr la forer 
ot la stabUito.”—iVwl : IhrtiMimire de la fithie, 
vrtl. I. p. KIT, rul. 3. 

Lion's Head. In fountaihs the water 
generally is mado to issue from the 
inoutIi«of a lion. This is a very ancient 
cxiatom. Tho Egyptians thiw syinholised 
tlie inundation of the Nile, which hap¬ 
pens when the sun is in Leo. The 
Greeks and Homans adopted the same 
deyice for their fountains. 

UonVi Montli. To pJace one^s head 
in the lion's mouth. To expose oneself 
needlessly and foolhardily to danger. 

Lion's Provldor. A jackal; a foil 
to another man's wit, a humble frifmd 
whQ. plays into your hand to ^ow you 
to Imt iwvantage. Tho jackal foeda on 


the lion's leavings, and is supposed to 
serve the liou in much the same way ns a 
dog servos a sportsman. The dog lifts 
up its foot to indicate that game is at 
hand, and the jackals yell to advortisu 
the lion tlmt they have roused up his 
prey. (<%¥ Jackax.) 

“. .. tlio iMjor ]ju'ttal« are less foul, 

A* lii'ing' tiu’ brave lion’s keen proi iilora. 

Tlnui iiinnan inavets fviivriuK spnlora." 

Bm'oa: i> 0 H Jmn, K. SJ. 

Lion's Bliare. Tlie larger jairt; nil 
or nearly all. In ^.sop's Fulden, 
several beasts joined the linn in a liunt; 
but, when the spoil was divided, the lion 
claimed one quarter in right of liis ])re- 
regative, ,one for his superior eourage, 
one for his dam and cubs, “ and as for 
tlie fourth, let W’ho will diiqnite it Avith 
me.” Awed by his fiown, the oilier 
beasts yielded and silently Avithdi-mv. 
(Sic Mostoomery.) 

Lions (The), The lions of a jdace 
.ire sights worth seeing, or the colchrities; 
BO called from tho ancient cu-stom of 
showing strangers, as chief of T.oniliin 
.sights, the lions .at the Tower. Tlie 
Tower menagerie was tibolislu'd in l.SU. 

Lionise a Person {7‘iA is either i<i 
show liim the lions, or chief obji'ets of 
attraction; or to make a lion of him. by 
fPtinff him and making n fussnlHiut him. 
’ To b(‘ liotnsed is to bo so treated. 

Liosarfar. Tlio light AUk who dwell 
in tho city Alf-heim. They are whiter 
Ihnn the suii. (•S<w DocK-Aii’An.) 
{Seanthuai'ian mythohy */.) 

Lip. (Anglo-Saxon, Uppe, the lip.) 

To curl the lip To express eoiiteinpt 
or disgii-st with tho mouth. 

7« tianfl the lip. To drop the under 
lip in Bullcmicss nr eoutoinpf. Thus 
Helen explains why her brother Troil us 
is iiot abroad by saying, ” He hangs 
the lip at something.” (Aid. iii. 1.) 

“Aloolinli Imn^iiiu nl lltj n»'ibev be.'" - 

ejipo-re; 1 Hvtirti I V., ii. f. 

7 'To shoot mt the lip. To show .senm. 

“ All tUcy lhal w m*- Innirli me ti> *.riirti. Tln-v 
alwiot uiit tlic 1ii>; (boy fbako tlio botel. . . ' 
F.<uilm xxii. T. 

Lip Homage. Homage rendered hy 
the Ups only, that is, cuher hy a ki^3 
like that of ilNidas, or by.words.' 

Lip Sorvloe. Verbal devotion. 
Honouring with the liiw while the heart 
takes no j^rt nor lot in flio matter. {See 
Matt. XV. 8, Isa. xxix. 13.) 

Lips. The ealffis of our lips (Ilosea 
xiv. 2). Tho sacriit^ of piaise and 
thanksgiving. 




ljlttl6>Endiaiis 


Liquor up 

The fruit of the fip». Thankn^vings. 

*• Let iiH rtffor the f>ar;riflc6 of prame to (Sort I'itn- 
iinnally, iliai. fruit, of our lips((iviog tbanha 

to Him iiaiiio.'’—Hel>. xiii, 15. 

Liquor up. Take another dram. 

Llr {King). Father of Fionmala. 
On tlio dcatli of Fiugula, the mother of 
hi» (laughter, he married the wicked 
Aoife, who, through spite, transformed 
tlie children of Lir into swans, doomed 
to flont on the water till they heard the 
first mass-bell ring. Thomas Moore 
has verailied this legend. 

“ Silont. o Mo> ie, l>e tlio roar t)f (hy water, 

Hi«ik >0 ItriHtKciiiyiiur rliHin of reiK»HO, 

While iiitiriiiiiriiKf iiiounifully, l.lr's l<ivt'ly 
O.iUKliier 

IV-IN to tilt* uiglit-stiirH the tnlo of lM*r \j'oc«." 

Iri^h Mvloditii, Xo. ii. !i, 

LlrlB. A proud but lovely daughter 
of the ifioe of man, bclovwf by fiubi, 
first of the angel host. Her passion was 
the lov(} of knowdedgf}, and she was cap¬ 
tivated by all her lover told her of heavt^u 
and the works of God. At last she re- 
qjifstcd Rubi to appear before her in all 
his glory, and as she fell into his cni- 
braeo w'as burnt to ashes by the rays 
which issued from biin. {Moore; Imhs 
of the .Ingeh, story ii.) 

Llsbo'a or LislMia. Lisbon {q.r.) 

*■ Wliiit l.iMiltit'!! ilol Ii J.iblsi'a first uiifolO.'' 

Ilyrun: Cinhit ftiiroUI,i hi. 

“ Ami ilio.i fiUiuvl Lifl'isia, whoso omlntlleil t\ii!l 

liiiso ii.v ihe hai«l thnt wrixifrlic iiroiiii inoii's 

X.'iM" Mickle; Ltumul 

Lisbon. A corruption of ’ ti^fgmppo 
(Ulys.vfs’ polls or city). Said by some 
to have been founded by Lusus, who 
visited Portugal with Uly!«ses, whence 
‘‘Lusibmia” (f/.r.); and hy othei-s to 
have been founded by Ulysses liimself 
"I his is Camoeus’ version. ’ (AW* abort.) 

Lismaba'go {Captain), in Smollett’s 
Hmnph n/ Chnker. Very conceited, fond 
of dujiutation, jeahms of honour, and 
brini-full of national pride. This iHtor 
but proud Scotch offictir marries Miss 
Tabitha Bramble. The romance of 
Cfiptuiu Lisinaha'go among the Indians 
is worthy of Cervantes. 

Llauor'te of Greece. One of the 

knights whose adventures and exiiloits 
are recounted in the latter part of the 
bpaiiish version of Anmliy of Gaul This 
part was added by Juan Diaz. 

Lit de Jlietlocu Properly the seat 
occupied hy the* French king \rhea ho 
atteiuled the deliberations of his park- 
ment. The session itself. Anvarbitrarv 
edict. As the members ot 'Patktn^t 
derived their power from the king, when 
the kiughims^ was present ^el^pdwer 


m 


returned to the fountain-head, and the 
king was ai’bitrary. What the king 
tteu proposed could not be contro¬ 
verted, and, of course, hud the force of 
law. The last lit de Justice was held 
by Louis XVI. in 1787. 

Little. Thomas Moore published a 
volume of amatory iKiems in 1808, under 
the name of Thomas Little. 

“ When flrBt I came my proper name wns I.iftle- ■ 

now riu Moore," Hood : The Wee Man. 

Little. Little hy Utile. Gradually; 
a Utfle at a time. • 

Many a Utile makes a mickl% The 
real Scotch proverb is: “A wheen o’ 
mickles mak^ a miickle.” where mickle 
moans little, and inuckle miieh; but the 
Anglo-Saxon mieel or inyctl means 
‘‘much,” so that, if the Swtoh proverb 
is acceptcdfwe must give a forced mean¬ 
ing to tlie word “ mickle.” 

Little Britain or Jiriftquy. Same 
os Armoriica. Also called Bunwic. 

Little Corporal (77/c). Xupoleon 
Bonaparte.^ So called after the battle of 
Lodi, in 1796, from liis low stature, 
youthful ag«‘, and aiiinzhig courage. *110 
was barely o ft, 2 in. in height. 

Little Dauphin {The), llie eldest 
son of the Givat Dauphin- i.c. the Due 
de Bourgogne, sou of Louis, and grand¬ 
son of Louis XIV. 

Little Eaao. The name of a prison 
cell too small to allow the priboner to 
stivud upright, or to ^ie down, or to 
assume any other position of case. 1 
liave 6(.*en such a c«U at St. Cyr; arid 
acconling to VaruMit/^ or. The'General 
Library, p. tilt (1738), cells of this kind 
were used “at Guildhall for unruly 
apprentices.’’ 

. Little-Endians. Tlie two great 
empire® of Lilliput and Blcfu.^u waged 
a destructive war Kgainst each other, 
exluiusted tlywr troa-sures, and decimate*! 
their 8ubj(icts on their differant views 
of uite^iretiiigE this vital diroclion <‘ou- 
taiued in^the o4thcli.apter of the Blun'- 
decral ( Koran ): “ All true lictic vers 1)re,ak 
their eggs at the convonient end.” The 
godinthcu' of Caliu Doifar PI line, the 
reigning emperor of Lilliput, happened 
to cut his finger while breaking bis egg 
at the big end, and veiy royally pulv 
lished a decree coinmaudiug all hu uega 
Olid faithful subjects, on mins and pexuu- 
ties of great severity, to bi>eak then- eggs 
in future at the small end. The ortho^X 
Blef oscu'diaus deemed it duty to re* 

sent this innovation, and doored a war 
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of cxtormination against the heretical 
liilliputiaiis. Many hundreds of large 
treauses were puhliahed on both sides/ 
but those of a contrary opinion were 
put in the Index expurgatoU inn of the 
^posito empira. \Oulliver''s Travels 
Voifdge to JAiliptU, iv.) 

“Till* quarrel lietweon the LUllt'-rruliiitis aiul 
the HlK-uii«iiiin8 t<ri>kt‘uni on Tlitirsdnv, like tiic 
aftor-Dre of a more eerious conila^mtion."" Tht 
Times, 

Idttle Englanders. Those who ni)< 
hold the doctrine that English people 
shotdd enneeni thcnificlvcs with England 
oidy: ^hey ai'e oppost.il to eolouisatiou 
and extension of (he Eni]>irc. 

Llttle«Go. The oxaniiiinliou held in 
the Cambridge t^niversitv in the .secomi 
year of residence. C.'iiled al.so ‘‘the 
previous examination/* hi.'cans.’ it pre¬ 
cedes by a jear the oxiiinlnHtioii for a 
degree.* In* Oxford the corresponding 
examination is tsilled The Smalls. (See 
Mods.) 

Little Jack Homer. (•V'r J.vok.) 

Little Jobn. A big stalwart fellow, 
named John Little (or Jobn Xailor). who 
ouConntcrod Kobiii Hood, and gave him 
a sound thmshing, after w'hica ho was 
rechristcnetl. and Roliin stood god¬ 
father. Little John is iutrcduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in The Taliviian. 

•* ‘Thfs« hifauc >viis> titlir.! .lehn liitlh*,' iiimih he , 

' W hi«-li iHinu' shall lie ( huiis'inlanon 
’ The u'liPils we'll tninsiifise, “n w Ii.'Ivmt he 
Ills niiii'C shall he rnlUsl I.itile Jdlm.’' 

liiisoit ■ Ilitljin Jliiisl, wu 

Little John was executed on Arbor 
Hill, Dublin. 

It will be remembereil that Murifi. in 
Ticdfth Sights represented by Shnko- 
spoure as a hille woman, is by a Mniihir 
}deasantry called ly Yiola, “ Olivia's 
giant;” and iSir Toby says lo her, 
“Ciood night, Pcntbesile'u ”—^.f’. Ama¬ 
zon. 

Little Masters. A name applied 
to certain designers, who woi'kcd for en¬ 
gravers, etc., iu the sixtceffWi and sevcii- 
teeuth centuries. Called hith because 
their designs were on a small 8(.%lc, iit 
for cdpper wood. Tlie most famous 
are Jost Amman, for the rainuteitenis of 
bis work; Hans Burgmair, who made 
drawings in wood illustTativc of the 
triumph of the Emperor Maximilian; 
Hons Sebald Beham; Albert Altdorfer, 
and Henrich Aldegravcr.* Albert Durer 
and Luca.s van Leyden mode the art 
renowned ami popular. 

Uttle MelL A dtild of beautiful 
j)urity of character, living iu the midsjt 
cf " selfishness, worldliuess, and crime. 
{Dkkmt: Old Curiosity Shop.) 


Little Ones {The). Tlie small chil¬ 
dren, and young children generally. 

Little Parle. Brussels, the capital 
of Belgium, and Milan, in Italy, arc so 
called, from their gaiety and bianco 
iu miniature to the French capital. 

Little PedllngtOB. Tlic village of 
quackery imd cant, hiunbug, ami ego¬ 
tism, wherever that locality is. A siitive 
by John Poole. 

Little Bed Rldingheod. 'Phis 
nursery tale i.s, with slight alterations, 
(ximmuii to tSweden, Germany, ami 
I’rance. It conies to us from the 
French, called 1a‘ Petit ChapnijH 
in Charles PerraiiU's tJouies des Tempt.. 

Little Gentleman In Velvet (Th ). 

The niolc. ‘’To the little geiitlcm.iii 
in velvet” was n fnvnurife Jacobite to.ist 
in the reign of ()neeii .A-iiiU’. ’I’lie rclor- 
enco was to the ranlo Unit rai>cd the 
mole-hill against which the horse «>f 
William HI. stmnhhsl at Ilanqilou 
( ’(»urt. By thi.s aeeidmit the king bioke 
Ills eullar-hnne, a severe illness eiiaUed, 
and he died early in 17b-. 

Little Packs booomo a Little 
Pedlar. ” Little boats must kee]i near 
shore, larger onus may venture moie.’* 

" N » * loi cr iu«iu’e 

Ill liMu. luy liird. our unfy tnii>t i—- 
lliinli'tt'h » nitteii nu’iltlli-r ; 

VdIIsh »Iiui 1 turn nmnil find -fi tlicir InI. 

Anil inei'iiil [inui.ll uM iiroi i-rl ■>; ■ l.itilo |..i<! -» 
UiToineii III lie |K'ilhi- ' 

Ptlt'i piii'lar: .VtilrJlei'rr h'hi'ltitii !■ O' i i 

Liturgy orig'imlly meant pah/ic 
such as arranging the dancing and sing¬ 
ing on jHiblic festival*!, the, torch-rm-e'!, 
the equipping and manning of ship-, efo. 
In theChurcii of England it means tin' 
religious foiinsjireseiitwd in the Book of 
Coiatnon l^rayer. (tiniek, htoan/tn.) 

Live, ffe Herd hf;e a huin e. autt dud 
like a fool. Said hy Bishop Warbndon 
of Henry Rich, fi'rat Eurl of Ilollaiid, 
the turncoat. He wont to the *>eaf- 
fold dres.sed in wli;.te satin, trimmed 
with silver. 

Liver*veltt {The). A love rhapyody. 
The liver was anc:‘mtly suiipoyeil to be 
the seat of love. When* Longavillii reads 
the verses, Biron says, in an aside, 
*^Thia is the liver-vein, which niaki*s 
flesh a deity.” {Shakespeare: bae's 
Labour's Lost, iv. 3.) 

Llvered. As, u'hUc-Uieredt lily- 
Ikered. Cowardly. In the auspiees 
taken by the Greeks and Romans be¬ 
fore battle, if the liver of the animals 
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flacriliccd was healthy and blood-red, 
the omen was favourable; but if pale, 
it augured defeat. 

“Tlion lily-livcreil 

UlmlMipeure: JUacbclh v. a 

LivorpooL^ Said to bo tho " liv«sr- 
jKml.” The liver is amvthic bird, some¬ 
what like the heion. llte anns of the 
eity coutuiu tint hvem. 

Lirorpttd'llan. A naiivo of Liver- 

I>ool. 

Llvory. What is delivered. Tho 
i-lotln's of a raan-servaut delivered to 
him by his master. ITie stables to 
wliieh your horso is delivered for keejt. 
During the Meroviiijjiaii and Carlovin- 
piiiii dj nasties, splendid ^l^•c^seB were 
ffiveii to {i,U the ruemhers of tho royal 
hiius(‘holrl; kirons iiiid knights f^uve 
ntiiforms to their retainers, and even a 
duke's sou, servin^j as a iKige, was 
elothcd in llio livery of the piincc he 
served. (French, finer.) 

• WiKil li\ery ii» wn kunw wi -11 nioii^rlt; ii, is 
llii cif 111 kl-i'ie at. 

liiin , the wliii'h ] truc.ns, in iliTireil of 

<li*li.i-iiut; fi'i’tli till IT ii'uliily loi'il.’" Spenser uii 
tiit.iiiif 

J.ii'i ly. Tho rnlours of a livery should 
be llioM' of the held and prineijKil charfje ! 
(tf ihe annori.'il sbiold ; bonce the 
(J'leenS livery is guhst (scarlet l‘or scarlet 
triiiiuii^d with gold. The Irish ivgi- 
iiieiits jirescrvo charge of their owu 
nation. Thus tho lioyal Tiisli ]'>ragoon 
(ruarils have scarlet unifonu with blue 
fiu;iiigs,aJid tho Ttoytil Iri-h Lancers have 
blue uiiifonn with scarlet fin ings. 

Livery-men. Tlie fmmioii of the 
uiiK-t y-Oiie guilds of London an^ so called, j 
bccijl>e they aro entitled to wear the ' 
livejy of their I'espcctive compauie-s. 

Livy of Franoe (T/it). Juan de 
Miiritma (looT-ld'^l). 

Livy of Portugal (TAe). Joko du 
H.irros, tho liest of tho Portuguese liis- 
toriaus. (Ii})6-1570.) 

Lisa. An iuuk^e|M?r*8 daughter in 
lovt! with Rlvi’no, a rich fanner; hut 
Klvi’uo loves Aiui’na. Suspicious eir- 
|•umslllucc» make tho farmer renounce 
the hand of Amina and promise marriage, 
to her rival; but Lnsa is shown to be 
the paramour of another, and Amina, 
being proved imioc'eat, is warried to tho 
mim who loves fier. (Pellini: La Soti- 
/iiiinffith',] Or Lisa. (Lint Eia’iko.) 

Lizard (7!Ae). Supposed, nt ono 
tiino, to bo venomous, aud henco a 
•* lizard's log” was an ingredient of the 
witch's cauldron in Maebeth, 


Lizard ladanda. Fabulous islands 
where damsels oatc.ast from the rest of 
•’the worhl are rcceived, {Torqiiemada: 
Oardm af Flowers.) 

Lizard Point (Cornwall). A cor- 
TuptiuD of^ “Lazars’ Point,” t.e. the 
place of retirement for hizars or Icirers, 

Uoyd’s. An nssuciation of under¬ 
writers, for marine insurances. So called 
beeause the society removed in 17IG 
from Comhill to a cf)lfee-house in Lom- 
bai-il Street kept bjr a man uiuned Lloyd. 

Lloyd’s Books. Two ei|prmous 
ledger-like volumes, 'raised on desks 
at the entrance (right and left) of 
Lloj'd’s Pw)ni.s. These books give the 
principal arrivals and all losses by 
wrecks, finj, or other aceidonte at sem 
Tho ciitri^jfi are written in a fine, bold 
lloirian hand, legible to all readers. 

Lloyd’s List. A London periodical, 
in wliich the shijiping news* rccoive<l at 
Lloyd's ItooHis is regularly puhlishc'd. 

Lloyd’s Register. A register of 
ships, liritish aud foreign, published 
yearly. • 

Lloyd’s Rooms. The rooms where 
Ll<Ad'.s Hooks are kept, ami the business 
of tTlie bou.ie i* caiTied on. These rooms 
were, ill 1774, removed from Lombard 
i Slri'ci to the Royal Exch.ange, and arc 
umlcr the management of a committee. 

LoaL Xerer (urn n loaf in (fie prr^ 
fit'iirr of a Mvnietth. ^ir ^ohu fitewnrt 
dc Mciiteitli w'us the jiersou who be¬ 
trayed Sir William Ylallaco to King 
Edward. His signal was, when he 
turned a loaf set on the table, the guests 
were to rush ujiou the jiatiiot, nud 
secure liini. {Sir fi'aJur Scott: Talts of 
it H rand father, vii.) 

Loaf held in tho Band (../) is the 
attribute of St. Philip the Apostle. St. 
Osyth, St. Joaniin, Kichojiw, St. Ood- 
frey. .md o£#oaiiy other saints noted for 
their charity to tho i»f>or. 

Loafiers. Tramjv, thieves, aryl the 
ne’er-do-well. Idle folloMrs w'ho get 
their living by expedients ; elnvafiet's 
tVi niiitsirie. (Ciennou, Idiifcr, a runner; 
Dutch, toojH-r.) 

“ rnt'l the (litri'rciitiii.tioii ef tho tobourer from 
the Ion for takes vlHce. the nncniployctt question 
can net Of he iiTia>ei l.v ilealt. wiib."—.VjiwteeBia 
Ventmit. IHKcmbcr, IwiS, p. iCo. 

Loathly Lady. A lady so hideons 
that no ouc would marry her except Sir 
(hiw’nin; and immetli^ly after ^e 
marriage her nglinoss—-the effect of en** 
chantrnent—disappearctl,and she became 
a rnotlel of beauty. Love beautifies. 
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Loatw and Flslies. ffitA an t\je to 
the hates mid Ji^hes ; for the Hake o f , . . 
With a view to the material benefits to* 
he derived. The crowd followed Jesus 
Christ, not for the s^itual doctrines 
which He taught, but for the loaves tmd 
fishes which He distributed amongst 
them. 

“ J(tsusanHwt^r«‘(ttbclT1 antiskid, Verilj’, verily, 

I iia> unto >»n, lesecK Me, not Uvivum; Rnwtltti 
nuracloB, imt In'ctuiscyedid eat uf llir K>aves,ana 
were tUleU,''--Joba vi.se. 

XK>1)b Atm. Hence one who 

robs thp till; and lob-sneakiHff, robbing 
tills, {hice nert article.) 

IiOb'8 Pound. A prison, tlie stocks, 
or any other place of confincTUCut. 
([Welsh, Iloh, a dolt). The Irish cull 
it Pook'a or Poitk’s fold, and Puck 
Ls called hy Shak*5spoare “^ho lob of 
spirits,” and by Milton^ “the lubber 
fiend.” Our w«’^rd lobby is whero people 
are confined till adnussiou is granted 
them into the audience chamber; it is 
also applied to that enclosed sfuce near 
farmyards where cattle are confined. 

Xrt>bby. The Bill will cross the lobbies. 
Be sent from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords. 

Loblolly, among seamen, is spoon- 
victuals, or pap for lobs or dolts. {See 
’LOLVSVOVfi.) 

Loblolly Boy (^f.) A surgeon’s mato 
ill the navy. Here lob is the Welsli Hob, 
a dolt, ana loblqjly lioy is a dolt not yet 
out of his si)oon-meat or baby-pap. 

“ Lohlolly-lrtiy is a perwm on boaril a man-of- 
war who atlruds tim sitrtrooii and Ids inalos, bur. 
knows as itiix-it about thu lju.sinos« of a svaiaan as 
tlic author of this pooiri."- Tht 1‘atnU (n:b). 

Lobster Sanoe. Died for want of 
lobster sauce. Died of mortification at 
some trifling disappuintnient. Died from 
pique, or wounded vanity. At the grand 
feast given by the great Coude to Louis 
XIV., at Chantilly, Vatel was told that 
the lobsters for the turbofhaiuie had not 
arrived, whereupon this rhrf of the 
kitoheu retired to his private room, and, 
leaning on^his sword, ran it through bis 
body, unable to survive such a dire dis- 
CTa^ as serving up turbot without 
lobster sauce. 

Lobotert and TarpauHnys. Soldiers j 
and sailors. Sefidiers ane now popularly 
called lobsters, because they are turned 
red when enlisted into the service. But 
the tenn was originaliy applied to a 
troop of horse soloiersin the Great Be- 
«be1iu)n, clad in armour whi<di covered 
themas a shell. 

“ air WillCam Waller recotved from Jioitdoii (In 
ISIS} a fresh re{(luieat of boi > horse, atnler the 


cDiaTUumlof Hir Arthur Haslrrlijr, wliivli witd so 
ipriKliKioiisly nrmi'd that they were cHtleU by the 
kiiiK’s i>arty ‘ the retriiueiit of lolisters,’ hecaiiso 
uf ihelr hnaht Iron shells with vvliirh they were 
covered, beliitr iJorfect cuiraBsiers, and wi>re the 
first S(H!a so arnied on oitber aide.''-'Cf(»r>ofo»; 
Uistory of the liibeUlon, fit. ui. 

Loobiel (2 syl.) of Thomas Campbell 
is Bir Evan Cameron, lord of Lotmiul, 
suvnamed 77ie Blacky and The Vli/sscs of 
the Jttefklands. His grandson Donald 
was called The Gentle Lwhicl. Lochicl 
is the title of tho head of tlic clan 
Cameron. 

“ And fhiiiieron', In tho shock of steel, 

J>te like the offsiirihg of Lucliicl ■’ 

8ir W. SfoU : The Fu'ld e/ Wain lm>. 

Lochinvar, being in love with a lady 
at Netherbv Hallj x>CTsiuuled her to 
dance one last douce. She was con¬ 
demned to niaixy a “laggardin love and 
R dasttu'd in war,” hut her young cheva¬ 
lier Bwtmg her into his saddle and lunde 
off with her, before the “bridegroom” 
and his servants could recover from their 
astonishment. (*S’tr Walter Scott: Mur- 
vnon.) 

Look, Stock, and BarreL 'Die 
whole of anything. Tho Ifjck, stock, 
and barrel of a gun is tho coniidcte in¬ 
strument. 

“Till* nro|!cri> of therhurrh of KiikIuidI, Imk 
stork,mid ImuivI, Is cliiimnl liy the l.tln’iiitiiiu- 
Ists,"—A'rirs/jo^w paragraph, tKS,5. 

Look tbo Stable Dow. LH the 

stable dooi' when the steed is slohu. To 
take “ precantiou.s ” w’heii the mi.schicf 
is done. 

Lockhart. W}ic,n the good Lord 
James, on Ids way to the Holy Liud 
with the heart of King Kohort Brurc, 
was slain in Spain fighting against thu 
Mcajts, Sir Bimon Lt)card,Of r.ee. wa-s 
commifisioned^ to carry back to Scotland 
the heart, which was interred in Melrose 
Ah'tiey. In consequence thereof he 
changed his name to Lo(‘k-hcart, anti 
adopted the device of a heart ti ilhm a 
fetterlock, with this motto: '* ('ordu #«•- 
rata panda ” ^ock«d hcai-ts I open). Of 
course, this is romance. Lockhart is 
Teutonic, “ Strong Beguiler.” 

" Viir this rcftsrm men ch-tm^ed Hir S'luouV nitme 
from liOckliurd to I,()ckhcart. and all wh.i arc ilr- 
H'-omlBd fromHir dltnon awt callM I^irkliart ui thia 
day."—S'li' Talsso/a Grantifuthei.xi. 

Looklt. The jailer in Gay’s Bryyar's 
Opera. 

Loeklt^c A fashiooAblc coffee-house 
in the reign of Charles XL 

Lookmaa. An exoeurioner; so called 
because one of his dues was a hek (or 
lodleful) of meal from every caskful 
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exposed for sale in the market. In the 
Isle of Man the under-sheriff is so called. 

Locksley* So Ilobin Hood is some¬ 
times called, from the villa^ in which he 
was horn. (See Imnlioe, ch. xiii.) 

Locksley BalL Tennyson has a 
poem so called. The lord of Locksley 
lliill fell in love with his cousin Amy, 
hut Amy married a rich clown. The 
lord of Locksley Hall, indignant at this, 
declares lit will marry a savatjo; hut, 
on reflection, adds: “Better fifty years 
of ]'htro[)o than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Looksmltb’a Daughter. A key. 

Loco Parentis Cue acting 

ill the place of a parent, as a guardian or 
sclioolmastcr. 

Looofo’oos. Liicifer-matches: self- 
lighting (‘igars wore so called in North 
Ainorica. in 1831. (Latin, loro-foci, in 
lieu of lii-o.) 

“ In l» 5 .“i dui'ina an ♦■scHM miH>liTn{ ,if tlw larty 
ill 'I'louiuiny Hull, Nfvf Y<ivk, when tho cuinllrA 
lisHl lm‘11 lilnwu mil. ti, iiicrcasi' tU>‘ riinfiiHMni, 
iln'> Meir lialitnl with iiialctii'H then 

lumtiH iis."--(,‘tlninn ; The American I‘«ople, 
flinv .\\i. 

ion ft,’cos. Uitr.a-Iiadicnls, so callctl 
in Aiiieriria lienaiisp, at a grand mpctiiig 
ill Tiimmaiiy Hall, New York, in 1835, 
the cliHirinah left his scat, and tlm lights 
were suddenly rxtiiignislied. wnth tho 
lioi>o of lireaking up tho turbulent a?- 
sc-rably; but those who wore in favoiu’ of 
extreme measures instantly drew from 
tlicir ]iockets their locofocos, and rc- 
ligldi'd the gas, Tlie meeting was con- 
timif'd. and the Radictils liad tlioir way. 
(Sri* (rilina)i: The Amerienu 
chap. 

Locomotive, or Locomotive En¬ 
gine. A steam-cugiuH employed to move 
r iniages from place to place. (Latin, 
ht /M nmro, to move one’s place.) 

Locomotive Power. Power applied 
to the transport of goods, in coutrodis- 
linctiou to stationary power. 

Loorin or Loo|toe (2 syl. 1, Father 
of Sabri'na, aud eldest sou of tho myth- 
iral Brutus, King of ancient Britain, 
(hi tho death of his father he became 
kiMgof Loe'gri»(i/.p.), (fUmffretj: Bril, i 
iLisf., u. fi.) 

“ Virgin ilaiurhtiM' of Irfiovinr, 
siirung from ul<| Aarbises' line,” 

• MiHiat: Comm, M3-H. 

^ Loonm Te’nens (Lafin). One hold¬ 
ing the place of another. A substitute, 
a deputy; one acting temporarily for 
another; a lientenant. 

Locua Dfldioti. Tho place whore a 
crime was committcii 


Lo^ in quo (latiH), Tho place in 
^question, the spot mentioned. 

Loouo Poenitentlce. {Lathi.) ' Place 
for repentance—that is, tho hccnce of 
drawing back from a bargain, which can 
bo done before any act has been com¬ 
mitted to confirm it. In the interview 
between Eaau and his father Isaac, St. 
Paul says that the former “found no 
place for repentance, tho^h he sought 
it carefully with tears ” (Hch. xii. 17)— 
i.r. no means whergby Isaac could break 
his bargain with .Facdb. 

Jionin pmmlcufitr.. Time to withdraw 
from a bargain (in .Scotch law). 

JjOoub Slgilli or L. S. The place 
where the seal is to be s<d. 

I^us JStandi {ImUti). Hecoguised 
position, aoknowlcdgcfl right or claim. 
Wo say such-and-such a one ha.s uo locus 
standi in society. 

liOonst Bird. A native of Rhoras- 
sim (Persia), so fond of tho water of 
the Bird Fountain, botwoen Sliiro/, aud 
Ispahan, that it will follow wherever it 
is tarried. • 

Loonsts. (For food.) 

“Tin* l.ii-Iiiiuu i*4.\sr,iivUiia Stmktnstimlron- 
1 Huitr i.x-ii.ts a ur/'ii. liivitr,\, ('(inoiinuiisr (ffeat 
‘lUH'ii itiiH frosli.aiiililryincr aUnntlaiiiv for fiiturt! 

I “They «re e-it«*ti (fays Thomas 

I Kii nej in like manner by the AraVis iif the IV*serl, 
i atid h.\ (>i tier mmiaiiic i rilies in the East.'' 

1 “ E\en the wasiing lociisl-swarm, 

I WhU’h miiihty natiott* Urftrul, 

Til me no terror tiQhyrs, nor harm, 

I I iitfifce ot them my hreiul.'' 

! African .VvIchteiK'^A 

j Loons'ta. This woman has l>ecomo a 
j byword for ono who murders thosi; she 
; profcsscB to nurse, or those whom it is 
j her duty to take caro of. She lived in 
I tho oiirTy iwrt id the Homan empire, 
poi.«oued Claudius and Britan'uicus. and 
attempted to destroy Nero ; but, being 
found out, she was put to death. 

Lode. The vein ibat leads or guides 
to ore. A dead lode is one exliausteil. 

Lode. A ditch that guides or leads 
water into a river or sower. • 

I Lodestar. Tlieleading-star by which 
mariners are guided; the pole-star. 

"ymir «'>♦•»‘lire hiAt^Vxti‘.'’~-Shake*pcArc: Mid¬ 

summer Night’s l)ream,\. I. 

Lodeatone. or Loadstone. The 

magnet or stone tliat guides. 

Iiodo'ua. Tlic Loddon, an affluent of 
tho Thames in'Windsor Forest, Pppe, 
in jnndsor Forest, saj’s it was a nymph, 
fond of the tdiose, like Diana. It chan^ 
one day that Pan saw her, and tried to 
catch her; but Lodona fled from hint. 
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imploring Cyn'thia to wive her from her 

S ersecutor. No sooner ha<l she spoken 
ion she became “ a silver stream which* 
ever keeps its virgin coolness." 

XiOVjnia or Lo'grea. IRnglund is so 
called by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
Logriue, eldest son of the inytlncal King 
Brute. 

“ Ills [nnite'sl three sonsdi vhln the land by con- 
sent; Locrine bad the middle mrt, Loi^m .. 
—UUttm: Hintory a/ EnglnuA, lik. 1. 

‘'TliiiB Cambria to ]icr ritflt^what wunld hcrwdf 
restore, 

And niiher than to Ibse Ijoesrria, looks for 
l/iv;itoit; ihilgoUrioii, i\. 

“ II <*»t ecrit qn'il i « one lieure 
On (out le roynunii' de Lo^ires, 
yni jadis fut la terre es oirrea, 
Seradctruli iwrcetie lance/’ 

ChrHwtt- (te Tro>/i'<i. 

Log. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of a ship. It is ^ ibit piee-o 
of wood, some sis inches in mdius, and 
in the shaire of a quadrant. A piece 
of lead is nailed to the rim to make the 
log float perpeiulieularly. To this log 
a line is fastened, called the log* lino 
('/.»*.). Other fonns are also used. 

A king hog. A roi jaiiieant. In allu- 
sio^ to the fable of the frogs asking fur 
a king. Jupiter first tlmrw them down a 
log of wood, but thi'y grumbled at so 
spuitlcss a kutg. He then sent them a 
stork, which devoured them eagerly. 

Log-board. A i.oup1e of bourd.s shut¬ 
ting like a book, in which the " logs " 
are onterikl. It may l>e tennerl the 
waste-book, and lug-Mok the jounial. 

Log-book. Tire journal in which the 
“logs" are entered by the chief mate. 
Besides the logs, this brink contains all 
general transactions iwrtaining to the 
^ip and its crew, suen os tlie strength 
oou course of the wimls, tho conduct 
and misconduct of the men, and, in 
short, everything worthy of note. 

Log-line. The lino fastened to tlio 
log ( 9 '.?'.), and wound rotW a reel in 
the ship’s gallery. The whole line fes.- 
cept ^no five fathoms next ttu- log, 
called ytrag^line) is divided into equal 
lengths called knots, each of which is 
mar^d with a piece of coloured tape or 
banting. Suppose the captain wishes to 
know the rate of his ship; cue of the 
sailors throws the log inra the sea, and 
the reel begins to unwincl. The length 
of line run off in half a minute shows tho 
rate of the ship’s motion per hour. 

Lbg-roUer Ui). One engaged in 
Abg-rolling, that is (raeta|diorioaily) iu 
foithering another’^ schmes or fads; 
persons who laud a Mend to promote 


the sale of his luioks, etc. 'Die allusion 
is to neighbours who assist a now settler 
to roll away the logs of his ‘‘ clearing.’’ 

“Tht‘nJombWHl(yfCom(r(»SB;i .... iimki'u 
(KU't by wbicb twrli aiil» Ihn nt-her. This ih Ioi^- 
rnllin>f."~/lr//f«: OmumoviceaUk, v«l. li. i«ri lii. 
l-llp. Iwii. ivi«c I25(1SW»\ 

Log-rolling. The combination of 
diffi'rent interests, on tho principle of 
"Claw mo, I’ll claw yon." Applied to 
mutual admiration criticism. One friend 
praises tho literary work of aiioflicr 
with the impliml understanding of re¬ 
ceiving from him iu return as uiuch us 
he gives. Thu mutual admirers a.re 
cnllud "log-rollers." 

V In the last decade of the ninetoontli 
century, it was used politically to signify 
if'A H will help C D to pass their measure's 
tlirough the House, then C D will return 
tho same favour to A B. 

Of cmirs'v 1liC‘ term is Amonrnii. If ymi lidii 
tiKMouiake my cleiiiii.iici!, 1 nillii(>lp)iiu iiiinil 
away the lyijs of yours. 

Log-rolling Critloiom. Tlic ciiti- 
cisni of literary men who ^Dinbiite to 
praise each other's works iu press or 
olhcnviho. 

Logan or Rooking Stones, for which 
Cornwall is famous. 

Plmy tells us of a rork near llar|i.t--.» 
W'hich might bu moved with a Unger. 

Ptolemy says tho tiygoiuMu rock mi'^lit 
ho stirred w'it'h a stalk of asphund. 

Half a mile from St. David’s is a 
Logan stone, mounted on divers otlier 
stones, which maybe shaken with oni> 
finger. 

At (lolcar Hill (Yorkshire) is a rock¬ 
ing stone, which lias lost its power from 
being lia<*kod by vrorkme-u wlio wauteil 
to find out the secret of its rocking 
mystery. 

Ill I'emhrokosliiro is a rocking sfone. 
reuderotl immovable by the ftoblici-s of 
(‘'.omwoll, who held U to he. an l u- 
cuuragement to sujierstition. 

The stone called Menambcr in Sithn-v 
(Oornwall) was also rendered iinmuv.iblo 
by the soldiers, undej the sniuo nutio’.i. 

There are very many others. 

Loggerbeads. Fafl to hvigerhfin t'i ; 
to squabbling and fisticuffs, 

Logget. A sweetmeat, a toffy <'ut 
into small manchets: a litUe log of toffy. 
Common enough iu Norfolk. 

Loglatllla (In Orlando Fttriomi). The 
good fairy, and sister of Alci’iiii tho 
siwcercss, »Sho teaches Ituggie'ro to 
mauagothe hippogriff. and givc.s Astol- 
pho a magic book and horn. Tho im- 
peraonatiou of reason. 
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Logres. {See Lo£OBU.) 

liO'grta. England, so called by the 
old i-oiuauoera and fabulous historisns. 

Logxte, Itoerfa. Same as Loerin 
or Locriue («/.<'.). 

ItOina. Gird up the Mne, brace your* 
self for vigorous action, or energetic 
cuduraiicc. The Jews wore loose gar¬ 
ments, which tbey girded about their 
loins when they travelled or worked. 

*' (iir<l lip the loins of your miml."—1 Petor L la 

J/y /title finger shall he thicker than 
iin/ father's him (1 Kings xii. 10). My 
lightest tax diall be heavier tlian the 
must oppressive tax of my predecessor. 
The arrogant answer of Ilehoboam to 
the deputation which waited on him to 
entreat an alleviation of the yoke ’’ 
laid on them by Solomon. The i-eply 
caused the revolt of all the tribes, ex¬ 
cept those of Jiidah and Benjamin. 

IiOki. The god of strife and spirit of 
evil. He artfully contrived the death 
of Balder, when Odin had forbidden 
every thing that springs from Are, nir, 
earth, and watta*” to injure him. llie 
ini.stletoo not being included was made 
into U 1 I oi’row, given to the blind Hiider, 
and shot at random; but it struck the 
beautiful Balder and killed him. This 
evil bt*ing was subsequently choiiieil to 
a rock with ten chains, au(l will so con¬ 
tinue till the twilight of Iho gods ap¬ 
peal's, when he will break his bond.s; 
then w'ill the heavens disapiiear, the 
earth be swallowed up by the sea, fii'e 
shall con.sumo tlie elements, nod even 
Odin, with all his kindred deities, shall 
perish. {See Baldkb, Kissiko.) 

Lokl’s Threo Children were Jiir- 
miuigaud (a monstrous serpent), Fenrir 
(a wolf), and Hela (half corpse and half 
queen). His wife was Siguna. 

V Loki is the personifleation of sin. 
Fenrir personifies the raawiugs of a 
guilty con.science. Both Loki Fenrir 
were chained by th^ajsir, but not with 
iron chains. {Scandinavian mythdogg^ 

LolanAn. A fabulous personage, the 
supposed autiioT of a collection of Arabic 
fables. Like iEsop. he is said to have 
been a slave, noted icac his ugliness. 

Lollarda. Tl^e early German re¬ 
formers and the followers of Wiekliffe 
were so called. An ingenious derivation 
is given by BaB^, who suggests the 
Latin word loHum (darnel), bemuse these 
reformers were deemed ** tares in God^e 
wheat-field.” j 

. « 


*' Gregory XI., in one of his bulls 
agfunst Wiekliffe, urges the clergy to 
•extirpate iliis loltiim. 

*‘Tlic name of Lollards was nnit (riven (in lacrt) 
ton rbariMltle soeicly at wlui iwndtba 

a ck la Biii((iTiK to tliic!m.''~/>r. matt : Chromtlon 
(uoder the data lano. 

German loUen, to hum. 

Lollop. To lounge or idle about. 

Lollypopo. Sweets made of treacle, 
butter, and flour; any sweets which are 
sucked. A ” lolly V is a small lamp. 

Lombard {A). A banker or cioney- 
iender, so calM because the first bankers 
were from Lombaidy, and set np in 
Lombard Street (Loudon), in the Middle 
Ages. The business of lending money 
on pawns was carried on in England 
Italian mesebants or bankers as early at 
least as the reign of Bic^iard I. By the 
12 Edward I., a messuage was confirmed 
to these traders where Lombard Street 
new stands; but the trade was first re¬ 
cognised in law by James I. The name 
Lomlwafl (according to Stow) is a con¬ 
traction of Lougobards. Among ^he 
richest of these Longobard mei'cnmits 
was the celebrated Medici family, from 
whoso armorial bearings the insimiia of 
tliree golden Imlla has been derived. The 
Loiiiliard liankers esercssed a monopoly 
in imwnbroktug till the reign of Queen 
Elimhetl). 

Lombard Fewer. Laziness. Pawn¬ 
brokers ore called Lombard brokers, be¬ 
cause they retain the three golden lialls 
of the Lombard money-changers; and 
lazy folk unll pawn anything rather than 
settle down to steady work. 

Lombard Street to a China 
Orange. Long odds. Lombard Street, 
London, is the centre of groat banking 
and mercantile transactions. To stake 
the Bank of England agaiust a common 
orange is to s^kc what is of untold value 
against a more trifle. 

‘ TH« Lomliard to.a China oraiisc.'auoth 

Vncle Jack.'*— Lynm t The Caxtunes 

Lombardle. The dobascil Roman 
style of architecture adopted in Loni'* 
Ixu'dy after the fall of Rome. 

London, says Francis Crossley, is 
Zuan-duti (Celtfa), City of the Moon, and 
tradition says there was once a temple 
of Diana (Bte Moon) where St. Ponl’a 
now stands. G reeuwich be derives from 
C^an-teich (City of the Son), also Cdtic. 
It would fill a page to give a list oN 
guesses made at the denvation cd tiie 
word Loudon. The one given above 
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about the best for fable aud mythology. 

Augusta, Babyioh, and Luu’s 

TOWN.) , 

Londni Bridge Imllt im Weel- 

peeka lu the reign of Henry II. the 
new stone bridge over the 'rhaines was 
paid for by a tos on wool. 

V There was a bridge over the Thames 
in the tenth century. There was a new 
one of wood in 1014. The stone bridge 
(1170-1209) was by Peter of Colechurch. 
New London Bridge, constructed of 
granite, was beguu in 1824, and finished 
m seven years. It was designed by'Sir 
John Bennie, and cost .Cl,4i^,000. In 
1894 was opened a new bridge, called the 
Tower Bridge, to admit of easier traffic. 

London Stone. The central millia- 
rium (wileittonf) of Homan London, simi¬ 
lar to that in the Forum of Borne. The 
British high roads radiated from this 
stone, and it was from this mint they 
were measured. Near Loudon Stone 
lived Fits Alwyne, who was the first 
mayor of London. 

« liOndon Stone was removed for 
security into the wall of St. Swithin's 
church, facing Cannon Street station, 
and secured from damage by an iron 
railing. 

There are two inscriptions, one in 
Latin and one in English. The latter 
runs thus:— 

'* London stono. Cionmnniy Itclievtxl to he o 
Roman work, lone plftOMl nlM)ut xxxi te«‘t li<-n<-e 
tnw'ards tbe sonth-^n^t.and afU‘r«iirtts i>t:iU into 
the wall of this rhnrch. was. for tiii>rf rarefy I itro- 
tectlon and trnUi^iingsioii to (uttirti .ikos, lietrei* 
seeiired hv the chnn’liwardona In ilioymr otUVK 
LORD MDCCCLXIX.’ 

Long CbaUc {A) or LongCbalkB, 

He beat me bij a lunq chalk or by huy 
chalks. By a gootl deal; by many 
marks. The allusion is to the gome of 
dominoes, where the notation is made by 
chalk on a table. 

Long Dozen (/f) is 13.^ A long hun¬ 
dred is 120. 

Ladig-lteadod. Clever, shaip-witted. 
Those wb# believe in the sliape and 
bumps of riiehoad think thata longhead 
indicates shrewdness. 

Long Home. He has gem to his long 
home. Ho is dead. The long home** 
means the grave. The'French eouiva- 
lent is **Atler dans me maison Von 
iemeurera ioujours.** 

Long Lane. (See Lan£.) 

Long Kog of Westmisieter. A 

not# virago m the reign of Henry VUL 


Her name has been given to several 
articles of unusual rise. Thus, the large 
blue-black marble in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, over the grave of 
Getvasim de Mlois, is called Long Meg 
of Westminster.” Fuller says the term 
is applied to things ‘*of hop-pole height, 
wautmg breadth proportiouablo tliern- 
unto,** and refers to a great gun in the 
Tower so called, taken to Westminster 
in troublous times. 

Tlie large gun in Edinburgh Castle is 
called Mons Meg, and the bomb forged 
for the siege of Oudenarde, now in the 
city of Ghent, is called Mad Meg. 

In the Ediiibtftyh Antiquarian Maga¬ 
zine, September, 1769, we read of “ Peter 
Brauan, aged 104, who was six feet six 
inches high, and was commonly culled 
Lmg Meg of H'eslmiitster. (Scc Mko.) 

Long Meg and her daughters. In the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, (iumlterland, 
is a circle of 67 (Camden says 77) stones, 
some of them ten feet high, ranged in a 
circle. Some screnteen paces on, on the 
south side, is a single stone, fifteen feet 
high, called Long Afcgy the shorter ones 
being called her daughters. (Greek, 
niegasy great.) 

“Till*.and the nobrit'k Ntnn<'S til OtfnrtUliiri', 
arc RupiNmed i<> tia\o >*■ oci'i'cl ar iiu* 
tiire of gtiiiiu* Daiiish kintia, like tbr Ktutratolcr i:i 
Dc'imiark. and tlw Moivatcc-n in Sweden."—C«ni- 
flen: Britannia. 

Long Odds. The odds laid on a horse 
which has apparently no chance of win¬ 
ning the race. Any similar bet. 

Long PorliAment. The parliament 
which assenibleti Noveiulwr 3rd. J6tli, 
and was dissolved by Cromwell on April 
20th, 16.53; that is, 12| years. 

Long Peter. Peter Attrt.‘en, tlic 
Flemish painter; so called on ncconnt of 
his extraordinary height. (1.507-l<j7.3.) 

Long Run. In the long ran. Even¬ 
tually. Here “long nm*’ is not Ihc 
correlative of a “short rim,” but the 
Latin adverb demum, ultimately, in 
I'rench, ^'Ala Imgtk!* 

Long-Sword {Longue epee). William, 
tho first Duke of Normandy. (Died 
943.) 

Long TnlL Cut and long taiL One 
and another, all of every dcMuription. 
I'he phrase had its ori^ in tho practice 
of cutting the tails of certain dogs and 
horses^ and leaving others in their natu¬ 
ral state^ so that cat and bng tail horses 
or dogs included all the spocies. Master 
SlenOOT says ho will maintain Anne 
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Long-tailed 

Pago like a gentlewoman. “Ah!” ! 
Bays ho— 

“ That 1 Will, cntue cut aud Inns tail under the 
dpsrce of a tuiuiru [i.e. aa well as an/ man can 
who IS not a ^uire]. iiilidlwsiiean; Jferr/ Wtvet 
vf H'tudr r. ill. 4. 

Long-tailed. Sow about the long- 
taikdoeggar f A reproof given to one 
who is dfrawing tiie longbow too fteely. 
The tale is that a boy who had been a 
short voyage pretended on his return to 
have forgotten everything belonging to 
his native home, and asked his mother 
what she culled that “long-tailed beg¬ 
gar,” meaning the cat. 

Long Tom CofBn. A sailor of noble 
daring, in The Jhlot^ by Cooper. 

Long Words. 

Agathokakological. (Southev: The 
Doctor.) 

Alcomirozirojioulopilousitounitapignac. 
The giantess. {Crooucmitaine, iii. 2.) 

Anioronthologosphorus. {See Ham.) 
{The Three Snirs.) 

Anautachaturdiisivrutakatha. (^Sans¬ 
krit work.) (See Triihner's Literary 
Record.) % 

Anti pcrieatamotnnaparbeugedamplu- 
cribraliouosToordicantium. One of the 
books in the library of St. Victor, {liuhe- 
Ims: Tuntagruel, ii. 7.) 

Batrachomyomachia (latttle of the 
frogs and mice). A (Irook mock heroic. 

OliminstaridyBarchidcs. ( Vlmtus.) 

Dcanthropoinorphisation. 

Don Juan Nepomuceno do Burionago- 
uatotoreciigageazcoecha. An emuloye in 
the finance department of Madrid (1867), 

Drimtaidhvrickhillichattan, in the Isle 
of Mull, Argvlcslure. 

Honorificabilitudinitatibus, called the 
longest word in the (t) English lan¬ 
guage. It frooucutly occm*s in old plays. 
(See Bailey's Dietiomry.) The“quad- 
rudimensionality ” is almost as long. 

“Thou Hn not HO hintr hy the hoail nnhonorlQc- 
HlnliiiidlniiatihUH.”—jiltaftMpi’art!,' Liusnar's 
Lost, V. 1. 

Inanthropomorph(|abil% of deity. 

Jungefraue u zimmerdfurchschwind- 
Buchttoedtunge-gegeuvereiu {German). 
(See Notes and QuerieSf vol. v. p. 124, 
^t scrios.) 

Kagwndawwacomegtshearg. An In¬ 
dian chief, who died in Wisconsin in 
1866. 

Lej^otemacho^lachogaleoknudoleip- 
sanodrimupotriinmatorilphioparaomeUt- 
okatakechimmenokichlepikoBsuphophat- 
toperisteralektruonoptegkephaloki^op- 
eleiolagoonraiobaletn^ucmterugon. it 
is one of the longest wor« extant (179 


English and 169CI-reek letters and con¬ 
sisting of 78 syllables). (4 risiophawe : 
.f^kkUnazotuat, v. 1169.) 

Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwym- 
drobwUUaudysewogogogoch. The name 
of a Welsh village m Anglesea. In the 
postal directory the first twenty letters 
only are given as a sufficient address for 
practical purposes, but the full name 
contains 59 letters. The meaning is, 

“ The church of St. Mary in a hollow 
of white hazel, near to the rapid whirl¬ 
pool, and to St. TisUio church, near to 
a red cave.” * 

“ Wb»l, Mr. MftnhouDil, was it> not enoqgb thus 
to have inorcrocastetMOButcrSivategrigeligoscoiv 
npundnlUtea uh ali in onr upper utemhera with 
your iKitcbHl mltteiia, hut you muat alao apply 
aurb mordercgrippiatablrofrelucbamburdunica- 
iinelurintimpanimcnta on ourahin-honeti with tbe 
bard toiw and extreinitiea of your rohbled abaes." 
-rBabeUiu, iUijptrated by OuHtave Dore, p. 4S8. 

They morramborizeverzeugirizequo- 
q u em o r g a s acbaqne vezinemaffreti^g 
my poor eye. {Rabelais: PantagrueT^ 
iv. 16.) 

Niti^heuylenediamine. A dye of an 
intense rod colour. 

“ Dioitroauil ino. cbioroxynaplitiialio acid,which 
may naod for colouriug wo<tl in intrnae rm $ 
and iiKroplK'njloneiliHniiac of chromatic hril- 
Itaucy."— Crvotcea: The Times, Octoler 
Sth, ItKili. 

Polyphroiiticonimomimegalondulaton. 

“ Why nut aind up the famous miniatorial de- 
claiiitiuu with ‘Kunx Ompax’ or the myatic 
Onh' or that ditnciilt expreiution ‘Pulypbnistl- 
ci>niiuuiniinc|i;aluudulaliiu ?' "—The Star. 

M. N. Bostocostojambedanesse, author 
of 4fter Beef, MuMm'd. {Rabelais: 
Vantagruel, ii. 7.) 

Sauka s h tacn at UTthivratodvapana. 
(Sanskrit work.) (•SJ'cTriibimr’sZtfrmrjr/ 
Record.) Forster gives one of 152 syl¬ 
lables 

Tctramethyldiamidobenzhydrols. 

“The Kcneral depili of modern rceearrhea in 
ainictiiral clienutitry luuat Ihi explaintnl, even to 
I linB<.i who are not interostea in the myxtery of 
tryplieiiyiinethans. the tctrainethyldiainulolwus- 
byurolH, and ot her ainiilarly lerritlc terma ua«d liy 
cfieiuiata.'’—A'liidacnfa Ontpry (Aug., iwti, p. :4S). 

“Mina Buniey liaa furiiisbt*d tbe longest rem- 
pound in tho Ungllah tongue' the andden-at-thc- 
ntnment- though - from -Ungering-illiwnM.often' 
previoiialy^ixported death of Mr. Bumey'awlte.** 
-De Vm. • 

Z il rchersalzverbranehsbuohhaltnngs- 
verorduung. {Amland.) 

“ Conturlwlnntur Conatantinoimliuinli 
InnumeraidUbuB aoliicUudinthtia.'* 

“ Conatantinopaiitan tnaladmiiiiatration 
Superindurt-aaeuatlonalisation." 

Longboat. Fomerly the largest boat 
belonging to a ship, bmit so as to carry 
a great weight. A long-boat is often 
from 30 to 40 feet long, having a beam 
from *29 to *25 of its length. It has a 
heavy flat floor, and is carvel built* 
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liongbow. To draw ihe longbow. 
To extiggerate. The force of an arrow 
in the lougi>ow Jopende on 

of iiro arm that dmws it, eo the force of 
a statement depends on the force of the 
^leaker’s ima^nation. The longbow 
was the farounte weapon of the English 
from the reign of Edward II. till it a as 
superseded by iira'arms. The “ long¬ 
bow” was the hand-bow, os distin- 
fpiished from the crossbow or bow 
fitted on a stock. 

Lonscbamii%. On Wednesday, 
Tlmr&lajj and Friday of Passion Week, 
the Parisians go in procession to Long- 
champs, near the Eois de Boulogne. 
This procession is made by priyato car¬ 
riages and hired cabs, and is formed by 
all the smartly-dressed men and women 
who wish to display the spriStg fashions. 
The origin of the custom is this: There 
was once a famous nunnery at Long- 
champs, noted for its aingiug. In Passion 
Week all who could went to hear these 
religious women sing the Tenebres; the 
custom grew into a fashion, and though 
the house no longer exists, the pivices- 
sion is as fasliiouuble as ever. 

iKmgcrown. A deep fellow, long¬ 
headed. 

That caps Longerown, and he rapped 
the deeil. That is a greater falsehood 
than the ” fatlier of lies ” would tell 

Longevity. The oldest man of 
motlem times was Thonuis Cam, if wt* 
may rely on the parish register of St. 
Leuiuu'd*8, Sboreditclj, where it Is re- 
cortled that he died in the reign of 
Queen Elizalieth, aged 207. He was 
bom in 1381, in the reign of Richard II., 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns, and 
died in 1588. Old Jenkins was only 160 
when he died, and remembered going 
(when he was a boy of twelve) with .a 
load of arrows, to tie used in the battle 
of Flodden Field. Parr ^ied at the age 
of 152. William Wakley (according to 
the rioter of St. Andrew's church, 
Shifnal, Salop) was at least 124 whmi he 
died. Hf was baptised at Ideal 1590, 
and buried at Adbaston, November 28, 
1711, and he lived in the reigns of eight 
sovereigns. Mary Yates, of Lizard 
Common, Shifnal, marri^ her third 
husband at the ago ot 92, and died in 
1776, at the age of 127. 

LongiiUL The Boman soldier who 
smote our Lord with his smear. In the 
. romance of King Arthur, tms spear was 
bn^ught by Joseph of Anmatbea to Lis- 
tciuee, when he visited King Fellom, 


“who %vas nigh of Joseph’s kin.” Sir 
Bulim the Savage, being in want of a 

weapon, seized tnir^peai', with which ho 

woimded King Pellam. “Three whole 
countries were destoyed” by that one 
stroke, and Sir Balim saw “ tlie people 
thereof lying dead on all sides.” {Ifie- 
torg vf Irmce Arthur, vol i. chap. 41.) 
Generally called LoNunnrs. 

Loi^;o iBtemillo. Troximiw ml 
longo intermllo. Next (it is true), but at 
what a vast distaiioo! Generally quoted 
**Longo intet'vallo'* 

Looby. A simpleton. (Welsh, Hob, 
a dolt.) 

“ Tiio spondi lirift and the idoddfng loidty, 

Tlie iiico Sir Courtly, and the boaliy. ’ 

/{cdinra* 

Look Alive. Be more active and 
energetic; looksltoip. 

Look Black (7h) and lilark Looks. 
{Hee Black . . . .) 

Look Blue (Tb). To show signs of 
disappointment, disgust, or displeasure. 

".Siiuirc Urna it hiolci'rl rsttln-r Idiio at h.-i\ mo.' 1i> 
I»iy £.* Its f»ritii>|MtsiinHr<‘V|i<jiiSt':tfi'i>niO.\ftrd.*’ 
~Jlu(fluii Tom UttnoH. tit otjunl. 

Look Bugera (To). To look very 
angry, as if to aunihilato you. Clytiis 
Riiys'to Ale.\ander, “You cannot Wk 
me deiul.” 

" Yuu may lutik da^'in'ra, Imt iisn itom'" 

Look AS Big as Bull Beef (7b). To 
look stout and heart}', ns if fed on bii!i 
beef. Bull beef was formerly recoin- 
mended for muking men strong and 
muscular. 

Look beforo You Loop. Consider 
well before }-ou act “ JlMtus cat etc 
at’Mper, quo tit patiri semeV* 

“And Ieoh beftire yon ere yon Imp. 

For, as yon sow. you're like to rtMe.'’ 

btitler,' 2r«d{6)K».on»tuii. ixtith. 

Look for a Noodlo In a Bottle of 

Hay (lo). {‘See Bootlk.) 

Look not a Olft Horse In the 
Mouth. ** Noli denies rqni in'ipirrre 
donnti'' Do not (Oxamliiu a gift too 
critically. 

Look One Way and Bow Another 

(To). ** Olcra speefant, lardum folhnit.'^ 
To aim apparently at one thing, but 
really to be seekuig sometliing quite 
different 

Look tturongb Blue Glasses or 
Coloured Speotatdes. To regard ac¬ 
tions in a wrong llt^t; to view thingd 
(l&torted by pte^diee. 

Lookers-on. 7%e man on the dyke 
alwaya hurle well. The man standing 
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on the mound, and looking? at those who 
are playing at hurling, Cfltl $66 tbd fAUltS 
and criticise them. Umpires are lookers- 
on. 

Back. Unlacky. This arose 
from Lot’s wife,who looked back towaids 
Sodom and was turned to a pillar of salt 
(Genesis xix. 26). 

Looklng^glaaa* It ix tmhicky to break 
<t hoki»ff’gtfis9. The nature of the ill- 
luck varies; thus, if a maiden, she will 
never marry; if a married woman, it 
betokcn.s a death, etc. This superstition 
arose from the use made of mirrors in 
former times by magicians. Si in their 
opertUions the mirror used was broken, 
the magician was oblipced to give over 
his operation, and the unlucky inquirer 
could receive no answer. 

lookiuff-afmit of Lao reflected the mind 
ns well as the outward form. {Citizen cf 
the. frorMy xlv.) 

Loom means a utensil. (A.nglo-SaxoD, 
foiiKi), Thus “heir-loom” means a 
personal chattel or household imnlemeut 
which goes by special custom to the Imlr. 
The word was lu familiar use in Prior’s 
time (lG(>l-l721),forhesays “athousand 
mtiidens ply the purple loom.” 

Loony nr Lnny. A simpleton; a 
nntui.'il. Ccnniptiou of lunatic. 

Loophole. A w.sy of escape, an 
evasion; a corruptinnof “louvre holes.” 
{•'icc Louvke.) 

Loose. Ifaviug (t tih twite. Not quite 
of sound mind. The head being the 
roof of the temple called the body. 

Ont vn the Jmtte. Out on the spree; 
out of moral bounds. 

Loose-coat field. The battle of 
Stamford in 1470. So called because the 
men under Lord Wells, being attacked 
by the Yorkists, threw off their coats 
tliat they might flee the faster. 

“Cnst off tlieir country’s costs totmhte tbeir 
away ; 

Whlcli ‘ LooHC-cnnt Faid’ is mllcil e’clT to 
this day.” Dragtim; FofyalAlou,\KU. 

Loose Fish (vf). A disdpatetl man. 
We also siteak of a “queer’ fish,” and 
the word “ fishy” means of very doubt¬ 
ful character. A loose fisli is oue that 
hus mtide its way out of the net; and 
applied to man it •means one who lias 
thrown off moral reatraini 

Loose-girt Boy (T^c). . Julius Casaar 
was BO nickimmed. 

Looee - strifs. ' Botanically otdled 
Lysimackia, u Greek cumpouud mean¬ 
ing the same thing. The author of 


Flwa, Dommtica tells usthat the Homans 

put these flowers uuder the voltes of 

oxen to keep them from quarrellbig with 
each other; for (says he) the plant keeps 
off flies and gnats and thus relieves horses 
aud oxen from a great source of irrita¬ 
tion. Bimilarly in CoUins’ Faithful 
IShepAe}‘desgy we read— 

” Yellow Iiysimscbus, to (five sw«e>t rent, 

To the fivfnt sheidient, kiliinn, where it rnroes, 

All busy gnats,Hiul every fly tiiai liuinM.” 

(Pliny refers the name to one of Alex¬ 
ander’s generals, saifl to have discovered 
its virtues) * 

Lorhml'grud. Tlie capital of Brob- 
dingnag. The word is humorously 
saitf to mean “Pride of the Universe.” 
{Swift: GitUiver's IVaveln.) 

Lord. A nobleman. 

The word lord is a coutraciion of htaf- 
ord (Saxon for “loaf-author "or “bread- 
earner”). Retainers were called hlaf- 
aittg, or “bread-eaters.” Verstegan 
suggests hlafford, “bread-givers.” (Sf« 
Lady.) 

Wo have in Anglo-Saxon hlaf~ond, 
hhifurd - gift (lord^ip), hfaf'era - fens 
(loitlless),' klafardom (dominion)^ and 
many more similar compounds. 

V Lord, a luuicliback (Greek, hrd-oe, 
crooked), (tcnerolly “ My lord.” 

Lord. Tir'tnk as a turd. {6‘cr Bucsk.) 

Lord Burleigh. J « sigtiifican i as lit e 
nh(the tf Lurd Barlrigh'^ head. In The 
Critie, by Sh^dan, is introduced a 
tragedy called the Sgamsh Artmda. 
Lorn Burleigh is 9up][X).'.ed to be too 
full of State affairs to utter a wortl; he 
shakes his head, aud Puff expLiins wlmt 
the shake means. 

Lord Fanny. A nickname given to 
Lord Hervey for his effeminate aud 
foppish manners. He painted his face, 
and was as Btotty in his ways as a 
boarding-school miss. (In the reign of 
George II.) 

Lord Foppington. A coxcomb V’lio 
considers di'ess and fasliiiin the end and 
aim of nobility. ( Vanbrugh ; The Uc^ 
lapse.) 

Lord, Lady. JV/uh our Lord falls in 
our Lady's lap. That is, when Good 
Friday f^ls on tlio same date as Lady 
Bay. (March 2dth.) 

bird LovoL The Inudegroom who 
lost his bride on the wedding-day. She 
was playing at hide-and-seek, and se- 
lectea an old oak chest for her hiding- 

f * )lace. The diest closed W'ith a spring 
ock, and many years after her skemton 
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told the sad story of The Mistletoe Bough. 
S^uel Bogers introduces this story in 
his Italy (nort i, 18). He says the 
bride uras Ginevra, only child of Orsini, 
on indulgent father. * ’ The bridegroom 
was Francesco Doria, “her playmate 
from her birth, and her lirst love.” 
The chest in which sho was buried 
alive in her bridal dress was an 
heirloom, rioh^ carved by Antony of 
Trent, with Scn;^ure stories from the 
life of Christ.” It came from Venice, 
and had held the ducal robes of some 
old ancestor.” Francesco, weary of hk 
life, flew to Venice and ” flung his life 
away in battle with the Turk.*’ Oimui 
went mad, and sjpent the live-long day 
” wandering as m quest of something, 
something he coula not find.” Fifty 
years afterwards the chest was removed 
by strangers and the skeleton discovered. 


Lord BlAyor*B Day, November 9th. 
So called becanse the Lord Mayor of 
London enters into office on that day, 
and inaugurates his official dignity with 
k street procession, followed % a grand 
banquet at the Mansion House. 

Lord Peter. The Pope is so called 
in The History of John Bull, by Dr. 
Arbulhnot. 

Ziord Strutt. Charles II. of Smiu 
is so called in The History of John Bull, 
by Arbuthnot. 

Lord Tboifiaa and tlie Fait' Annet 
or Elinor, had a lover's quarrel, when 
Lord Thomas resolved to forsiike Annet 
for a nut-brown maid who had houses 
and lands. On the wedding-day Annet, 
in bridal bravery, went to the church, 
when Lord Thomas repented of his folly, 
and mive Annet a rose. Whereupon the 
nut-brown maid killed her with a *‘ long 
bodkin from out her gay head-gear,” 
Lord Thomas, seeing ^met fall dead, 
plunged his dagger into we heart of the 
murwress, and then stabbed himself. 
Over the graves of Lord Thomas and 
fair Aunft grew a ” bonny briar, and by 
this ye may ken right well timt they 
were lovers dear.” In some ballads the 
ffiir Annet is called the fair Elinor. 
{Percy: Reliqttes, etc., series iii. bk. 3.) 

Lord of Croatlon? Man. 

“ Replenish the earth, and enbdue it; and bare 
deminmn over the Ihib td the sea,and over the 
fowl of tiiealr, and over even: living thing that 
tnoretli upon tneeartb, ... Behold, Iiutve given 
you every herb bearing seed .... and every 
tree ... I. W,S». 

Lord of msralo, called in Scotland 
AMot of Uhreaeon, prohibited in 15d5. 
Stow says, "At the feast of Christmas, 


in the king’s court, thero w'as always 
appointed, on All-Hallow’s eve, a master 
or mirth and fun,” who remained in 
office till the Feast of Ihiriiication. A 
similar "lord” was apmiuted by the 
lord mayor of Loudon, the sheriffs, and 
the chief nobility. Stubbs tells ns that 
these mock digmtaries had from twenty 
to sixty officers under them, and were 
furnished with bobby-horsos, dragems, 
and musicians. They nrst wont to chui'oh 
with sudi a coiifusod noise tliat no one 
could hear his own voice. 

Lord of the Isles. Donald of Islay, 
who in 1346 reduced the Hidiridos under 
his sway. The title hod been borne hy 
otliem for centuries before, and was also 
l)ome by his successors. One of Sir 
Walter Scott’s metrical romances is so 
called. This title is uow borne by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Loreda'no (James). A Venetian pa¬ 
trician, and one of tho " Council of 
Ten.” (Byron: The Two I'omin.) 

Loro&so (in F.dwai\l Yotnig’s 
Nights Thoughts'). An atheint, whoso 
remorse ends in desiuiir. 

Lorenzo. The suitor of the fair .Icssii a, 
daughter of Shyluck the Jew. {Shukr- 
spenre; Merchant of rV«/p<’.) 

Loretto. The house rf Lontiu, Tim 
Santa Casa, the reputed hou.ve of the 
Virgin Mary at Nazareth. It was 
" rniTHCulously ” translated to Finmo in 
Dalmatia in 1291, thence to I'lecana'li in 
1294, aud finally to Macera'ta in Italy, 
to a plot of laud belonging to the Iindy 
Loretto. 

“Our may liavo traveltodtlinumli itu nir. 
Ilk" the house of Loix'tto, for aiwtn l rju,-.' - 
OHiUmith: The Oofst-natured Man, o. 1. 

7 Tliere are other Lorottos: for in¬ 
stance, the Loretto of Austria, Mnriu/el 
(Mary in the Celt), in StjTtia. So called 
from the mirade-workiug image of the 
Vii^n. Tho image, made of elKiiiy, is 
old and veiy u^y. Two }>ilgrimages 
every year are made to it. 

The Loretto of Bavaria (/t/tiittiny) 
near tlie river Inn, where there is a 
shrine of tho Black Virgin. 

The Loretto of Smtserland. Eiusied- 
eln, a village containing a shrine of the 
"Block I^y of gwitzerloud.” ITie 
church is of black marblo and the imago 
of ebony. 

LorrsdttMr (Hat^), Tho hero of a 
novel so iwled,^ Charles Lover. 

Loss. " ’Us not I who lose the Athe* 
Hiatts, bat the Athenians who lose »«>,” 
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said Anaxag'oras, when he was driven 
out of Athens. 

Lose Caste {To), (See Caste.) 

Lose Heart (7b). To be discouraged 
or despondent. Heart =3 courage. 

Lose not a Tide. Waste no time; 
sot off at once on the business. 

Lose tlie Day (7b). To lose the 
battle; to be defeated. ^ To win {ox gain) 
the dag is to be victorious; to win the 
buttle, the prize, or any competition. 

Lose the Horse orwinthe Saddle. 

Kvcrythiug or nothing. ^*Aut Veeiar, out 
tmllus'* A man made the bet of u 
horse that auother could not sav the 
Lord’s Ihrayer without a wandering 
thought. The bet was accepted, but 
before half-way through the person who 
accepted the bet looked up andsaid, “ By- 
tho-bye,do you mean the saddle also ? ” 

Losing a Ship for a Ha’porth o' 
Tar. Suffering a great _ loss out of 
stinginess. By mean savings, or from 
want of some necessary outlay, to lose the 
eutire article. For example, to saVe the 
expense of a nail and lose the horse-shoe 
as the first result, then to lame the horse, 
uud Anally perhajis kill it. 

Loss. To be at a lose. To bo unable 
to tiecide. To be pu;szled or embamissed. 
As: "I am at a loss for the proper 
ttonl.” “/<* m*g pei’dsy" or Je stns 
InvH embarrassfe dc ditv.'* 

Lost island* Cephnlo'nia, so called 
bcci'iuse it was only by chance that oven 
those who hud visited it could And it 
a^iu. It is sometimes called **The 
lliddcu Islaud,” 

Lotbalr. A novel by Benj^amiu Dis¬ 
raeli (Lord BcuconsAelil). 'riiB charac¬ 
ters are supposed to represent the 
following persons:— 

'Fhe O^ord Professor, Q-oldwiti Smith. 

(Iraudison, Cardinal Manning and 
Wiseman. 

Lotliair, Marquis of Bute. 

Catesby. Mouseigueur Cupel. 

The Duke and Duchess, the Duke and 
Duchess of Aborcom. 

The Bishop, Bishop Wilberforce. 

Corisonde, one of me Indies Hamilton. 

Lotlia’rlo. A gttg Lothario. A gay 
libertine, a seducer of female modesty, a 
debaucliee. The character is from The 
Fair Tenitent, by Rowe, and Rowe's 
tragedy is from Maeaiager’s Fatal Dowrg. 

Lotlilan (Scotland). So named from 
Llow, the second son of Arthur, gl g o 


colled Lothus. He was the father of 
Modred, leader of the rebellious army 
that fought at Camlan, a.i>. 537. 

Arthur's eldest sod wm Uricii,«n<l his youngest 
wus Amwn. 

Lotnn. The Egyptiaus pictured Qod 
sitting on a lote-fiee, above the watery 
mud. Jamblichns says the leaves and 
fruit of the lote-tree wii^ round repre¬ 
sent "the motion of intellect;" itr 
towering up through mud symbolises th4 
emineucy 01 divniCbintellect over matter; 
and the Deity sitting on the |ote-free 
implies His intellectual soveiei^pty. 
{Mysttr. Egypt.t sea 7, cap. ii. p. lol.) 

Lotus. Mahomet says that a lote-tem 
stands in the seventh heaven, on the 
right hand of the throne of God. 

■Dry'op^ of (Eeha’lia was one day 
carrying her infant sou, when she 
plucked a lotus ffower for his amuse¬ 
ment, and was instantaneously trans¬ 
formed into a lotus. 

Zori-s daughter of Neptune, fleeing 
from Pria'pus, vras metamorphosed into 
a lotus. 

Lotus-eaters or Lotoi^’agl, in%o- 

menc legend, are a people who ate of 
the lotus-tree, the effect of which waste 
make them forget their friends and 
homtts, and to lose all desire of retum- 
iug to their native land, their only wish 
> being to live in idleness in Lotus-land. 
{(Masseyf xi.) 

A Lotus-eater. Oqg living in ease and 
luxui^. Lord Tennyson has a poem 
calltHl The Lotus Eaters. 

V Tlie drink is made from the Eizy- 
phus Lotus, which grows in Juruih, an 
islaud near Tunis. 

Lend Patterns. Flashy, showy ones. 
The analogy between sound and colour 
is very stnkiug. 

Lend os Tom of Llnoola. The 

great chureP bell. 

Lonls (<Vt.) is usually represented as 
holding tlie &iviour’s cro^ of *thoma 
and the cross; sometimes, nowever, he 
is represented with a pilgrim’s staff, and 
sometimes with the standard of the cross, 
the allusion in all cases being to h& 
crusades. 

• 

Louis XMbK-linlt was nicknamed Iks 
liuitm, liecause he was a great gour¬ 
mand, and especially fond of oysters. 

Louisiana, H.S. America. So named 
in compliment to Louis XIV, of France^ 
Originuly applied to the French posses¬ 
sions in the Mississippi Valley, 
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*' Le lo»p sAit him ce one male 
ttte perm** [male m6ohantJ. ** Un 
fripon reeonnait un fripon uu premia'** 
coup tfcgU.** We juage others by our- 
selTes. ** Chmm meeitre tout a son 
aune,** We measure others in our on’n 
bushel. The wolf believes tliat everv 
beast entertains the same woliisii 
thoughts and desires as it does itself. 
Plautus expresses the same idea thus: 
**Inemir'e me eiunt ultt'o eum ipni i»- 
tatuunt;” and Cicero says, ** Mahm 
comeientia sttipicmmi fneit** 

LeuVkw [/hiv'ji]. A corruption of 
Luparay as it is called in old title- 
de^. 

Dagobort is soul to have built here a 
hunting-seat, the nucleus of the present 
maguincent pile of buildings. 

“ He’ll make your Paria Louvre sliake for it.” 

SOatit»iKan: Emry V., li. L 

Lour,re. The tower or turret of a 
building like a belfry, originally designed 
for a sort of chimney to let out the 
smoke, (French, Vourert, the opening.) 

Louvre boards in ghurches. Before 
chijfnneys were used, holes were left in 
the roof, called hovers or Uuver hates. 
From the French Pouvert (the oi)eu 
boards). 

Xrfravre St. Petenimrg {The). 
The Hermitage, an imperial museum. 

Lowe {God o^). (Anglo-Saxon /«/.) 

Cam'deo, in Hindu mythology. 

Oamnddm, in l^ersiau mytiiology. 

Cupid, in Bomah m^hology. 

Eros, in Greek mythology. 

Freya, in Celtic mythology. 

Kama or Cumn, in Indian mythology. 
{See Bowyhk, etc., etc.) 

f The fasiiily of hire. Certsvln fanatics 
in the sixteenth century, holding tenets 
not unlike those of the Aiuibaptists. 

Tha'e is no lore lost. Because the 
persons mfened to have no love for each 
oUier. What does not «xi§t cannot be 
lost 

Lof^look. A small curl gununed to 
the temples^ sometimes called a bem or 
bow catcher. When men indulge in a 
curl ill front of their oars, the love-lock 
is called a bell-rope - i.r. a rope to pull 
the iHilles after them. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth century the love-lock 
was a long lock of hair hanging in front 
of the shoulders, curled and oecorated 
with bows and ribbons, 

or Potton were 
^drugs to excite lust. Once these love- 
cKhms were gmiexally believed in: thus, 
Brabantio accuses Othello of naviug 


bewitched Besdemona with ** drugs to 
waken motion;** and Lady Grey was 
accused of having bewitched Edward 
IV. **by strange potions and amorous 
charms.^’ {Fewim, p. 495.) 


L«vo «ad Lordsbfp. Love and lord¬ 
ship never like fellowship. French, 
“ Amour et seiatwurie »e veulent point de 
eampaigne ; ” German, **Liebe. mid herr- 
sekaft teidenkrirw gmihchafi ; *’ Italian, 
**Amor e signoria non rogiiono rompay- 
nia. (Neither lovers nor princes can 
brook a rival.) 


Love In a Cotti^^e. A marriage for 
love without sulRcieiit means to main¬ 
tain one’s social status. However, 
“ When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out of the window.’* 


Love-in-Idlenesa. One of the 

numerous names of the pansy or hearts¬ 
ease. Originally white, but changed to 
a purple colour by tho fall of Cupid’s 
bolt upon it. 

” Yrt inarkcfl I where the holt of Ciiiiid tell, 
it fi>tl ujMin H Itiile WOiSteru (Inwor, 

Bk'forc, i.i.lk-whiti', now puriilo With loxea 
wound; 

The uiaidens call it Liive>iii-ldieiie8a.” 
Hhakeiipeaire; UiOiiummer A'lgkfs Dream, il. ?. 

Lov« me, Leve my Dog. SI. Ber¬ 
nard quotes this proverb in Latin, ''Q.n 
me amal, amat et eancm meam ; ” Freucii, 
“Q«t a\me Bertrand, aime son ehifu ; ” 
Spanish, “ Quim bien qmers a bi hnnii. 
him qiiiire a su can.** (If you love anyone, 
you will like all that belongs to him.) 

Love's Girdle. (<’!»« Cestus.) 

Love’s Lahoor^ Lost {Shakespemr). 
Fenliuand, King of Naviure, with the 
three lor^, Biron', Lougaville, and 
Bumaiu, make a vow to speml three 

E eois in study, during which time they 
ind themselves to look upon no womau. 
Scarce is tho vow ro.ado when tho I'rin- 
oessol Franco, with Bosoliue, Maria, and 
Ce^erino are announced, bringing a 
petition from tlie King of France. The 
lour gentlemen fall in love with tho four 
ladies, aud send tliem vonos; they also 
visit them masked as Muscovites. Tho 
ladies treat the whole matter as a jest, 
and when tho geutlemoii declare thoir 
iiitcutiorui to be hnnournblo imptjse u])oit 
tliem a dclav of twelve months, to be 
spout in works of chaiaty. If at the ox- 
piratiou of that time tney still wish to 
marry, the ladies prmmw to lend a 
favom^le ear (o tlieir respectivo suits. 

Lsvol, tN Xtof• etc.) 

Lotndftoe. The principal male char¬ 
acter of Kichar.iwn’s novel Clarissa 
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llirhid'. Hi a soUjh voluptuiwy, a 
mail of faHhion, whoia aola ambitioa is 
to eiHiiar<) female inoiesty and virtue. " 
Cralibu c.ilh hiiu *‘rich, proud, and 
crafty; lianlsome, brave, and gay.” 

Lover’s Leaik The promontory from 
which Sappho threw herself into the 
sea; now called Santa Maura. {See 
Leitoadia.) 

LovlJig or Gimee Cuia A large cup 
passed ronud from guest to guest at 
state banquets and city feasts. Miss 
Strickland says that Margaret AthoUug, 
wife of Malcolm Kanmore, in order to 
induce tlio Scotch to remain for grace, 
devised the grace cup, which was filled 
with the choicest wiuo, and of which 
each guest was allowed to drink ad 
lifntum after grace had been said, (ffis- 
tonc Sketches.) 

Loving Cap. On the introduction of 
Christianity, the custom of wassailing 
was not abolished, but it assumed a 
religious aspect. The monks called the 
wassail bowl the poe'iilnm earita'tis 
(loving cup), a term still retained in 
the London comimuios, but' in the 
universities the term Grace Cap is 
inftrc general. Immediately after 
grace the silver cup, filled with sack 
(syrioed wine) is passed round, nio 
master and wardens drink welcome to 
their guests; the cup is then iiaased 
round to all the guests. {See Gracb 
(’trp.) 

V A loving or grace cup should always 
have two handl^, aud somo have as 
many os four. 

f.oriuff Cup. This ceremony, of driiik- 
iug from one cup and yiassing it round, 
was observeil in the Jewish paschal sup¬ 
per. und our Lord refers to the custom 
III the words, “Drink yc all of it.” 

" IIo [Olo innBter iif the hmiwl laid hold of the 
with hnth hands, lifted. It ni«, and said - 
' iili'Ksed ho Thou, O I.ord our (lod, thou kini: of 
I ho wiirM, who haat given i» the fruit of 'the 
>hie;' and the wbnleaaii6mliUr Said'Aihen.' Then 
tinnking Hrst bimaelf from thoeuahe 
round to the re«t.”~jrM(i4 the iHtgrim, chap, 
it. • 


Lovr-1>elL Night-fowling, in which 
birds aro first roused from their slum- 
bi r by the tinkling of a bell, and then 
d.izi^;1cd by a light so os to he cosily 
caught. (Zoie, Scotch. /««’<*, aliamc, as 
a “ lowe of fyreand beU,) 


•‘Tho Buiind of tlft lov.hell iimkes tbo birds lie 
rinse. 80 that tbsj- dure not Mit whU»t you nro 
l•llc))ing the net, for tbo sound theraef Is dread¬ 
ful u them tiMrttbesifbtof (boflriMnacbwore 
|«iTii)ie mokes thwu Hybp.au (bat theytwconie 
lustsatly entangled In Awreatton. 


Low Chwoli. The Tiitm defines a 
Low Churchman as one “ who loves a 


Jew and hates the Pope.” We now pall 
a Calvinisric episcopaium one of the I^w 
Church because he holds “ church ritu¬ 
als ” and the dogma of “ apostolic sne- 
cesrion ” in lower esteem than personal 
grace and faith in the “blood of the 
atonement.” 

Low Conkodfrua (The), in theatrical 
parlance, is the farceur, but must not 
poach on the preserves of the “light 
coraodian.” Paul Pry is a jiart for a 
“ low comedian,” Box and Cox are parts 
for a “ Ught comedian,” ^ 

Low Maos is a mass without smging. 
It is called low quia eubmma voee 
ee^bratHi'.^’ “ Missa alta ” is yierformed 
musically, and alia rose, in a loud voice. 

Low Sunday, llie Sonday next 
after EoSter; so called because it is at 
the bottom of the Easter which it closes. 

Low to High. From low St. James’s 
up to hiah St. PauVs (Pope: Satires). 
In the Bangorian controversy, Bishc^ 
lloadly, a great favourite at 8t. James’s, 
was Low Church, but Dr. Hare, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, was High Church. * 

Lower City (The). Acre, north of 
Zion, was so called. 

Lower Empire. The Boman or 
Western, from removal of the seat of 
empire to Ciiustaiitinople to the extinc¬ 
tion of that empire by the Turks in 1453. 

Lower your Satl« In Preach, ‘ ’ Cakr 
la coilr." means to salute; to confess 
yourself submimvo or conqucied; to 
humble oneself. 

Lowlanders of Attica were the 
gentry, so called because they lived on 
Uie plains. (Pedfeis.) 

I^wndo'an Professor (Cambridge 
University). A professor of astronomy 
(and geometry): tbo chair founded by 
Thomas LuRVudes, Esq., in 1749. 

Loy. A long, narrow spado used in 
cultivating stony lands. • 

Lo 3 rtiL Only one regiment of all the 
British army is so caIIwI, .and that is tho 
“ Loyal North Lntiortsliire,” in two t«it- 
talions, No. -17 and No. 81. It was so 
called in 1793, aud probably had some 
aliwtion to tht French rovoluUoniste. 

Loye Bo Louis was written in 

French till the time of Louis XIII. 

Luatli (2 syl.). Cuthnllin's dog in 
Ossian’s Paigal; also the name of tbo 
'poor man's dog representing the pea¬ 
santry in The 2'tca Dy K<mrt 
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Bums. The TOutleman’s dog is called 
Caesar. Also fingal's dog.' {See Boo.) 

Lubber (A). A dolt. Seameu call 
an awkwai'd sailor a land*lubber. A 
variant of “ looby ” (Welsh, llob^ with 
a diminutive. ** somewhat of a dunce 
or dolt.”) 

Lubber'e Bole. A lazy cowardly 
way of doing what is apmmted, or of 
evading duty. A scanuurs expression. 
Sailors call the vacant space octweeu 
the head of a lower-tnast and the edge 
of the ^p, the htbhey'x hole, because 
timid boys get through tliis sfmce to the 
top, to avoid the danger and difficulties 
of the ” futtock dirouds.” 

Lnbberldn or Labrloan. (Irish, 
lobahrin or Lep*m’hnuH.) A fairy re¬ 
sembling an old man, by profession a 
maker of brogues, who resorts to out- 
of-the-way places, where ho is discovered 
by the noise of bis hammer. ^ He is rich, 
and while anyone keeps his eye AxckI 
upon him cannot escape, but the moment 
tho^ye is withdrawn be vanishes. 

Lnblxuk A species of goblins in 
Normandy that take the form of wolves, 
and frequent cburcliyards. They are 
very timorous, and take flight at the 
slightest noise. 

•*// a pcur de lubins" (Afraid of 
ghosts). Said of a chicken-hearted 
{lerson. 

Luoaalaa PriAlSMor. A professor 
of mathematics in the University of , 
Cambridge. This professorship was | 
founded in 1663 by Henry Lucas, Esq , 
M.P. for the University, 

Luoaata, to whom Richard Love¬ 
lace sang, was Lucy SachevereU, called 
by him aix emta, i.e. Chaste Lucy. 

Luoe. Flamr de Luce. A corruption 
of ^/feur-de-Us (fl.r.), moijp anciently 
written aelicee^^' a corruption of 

fiordilim, the white iris. The French 
messenger s^ to the Regent Bedford — 

" Cropped arc the flower de Incos in rour arms ; 

Of England's coat one-iialf ie cm sway." 

HhnkaiMurt; 1 Uenrg 17., i, 1 , 

referring of course to the loss of France. 

If The luce or lucy is a full-grown 

{ like. Thus Jnstice Shallow says—*' The 
ace is tiie fresh flsh, the salt fish is an 
old coat ”— i.e. Lncy is a new name, the 
old one was Charlecote. {Merr^ Wiven 
nf IFindaer, i. I.) (*%dFL®0BS-DB-LT8.) 

Oie full-grown pike, is the Latin 
from the Oreck btkoa (a wolf), 
meaning the wolf of fishes. 


LqoUi dl Lammermoor. Called 
Lucy Ashton by Sir Walter Scott, was 
the sister of Lord Henry Ashton of 
Lammermoor, who, to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of the family, arranges a mar¬ 
riage between his sister and Lord Artliur 
Bucklaw (or Frank Hayaton, laird of 
Bucklaw). Unknown to Henry Ashton, 
Edgardo (or Sktgar), master ox Ravons- 
wo<m), whose family has long been in a 
state of hostility with the Lanunemioors, 
is in love with La<w, and his attachment 
is reciprocated. While Edgar is absent 
in Prance on an embassy, Lucy is made 
to believe, Ijy feigned letters, that Edgar 
is unfaithful to her, and in her frenzy of 
indignation consents to inurry the laird 
of Bucklaw; but on the weddmg night 
she stabs her hustiand, gmis mad, and 
dias. {flomzetti: Lueia di Lamimrmoor, 
an opera; and Sir Walter Scott; Jtridi 
of Lammermoor.) 

Lu'olan. Hie imporsoiintion of the 
follies and vices of the age, metamor¬ 
phosed into an ass. The chief character 
m the (roldcn of Ai»ule'ius. 

LuoUbr. Tito morning star. Venus 
is both lui evening and a morning star: 
When 8he/»//o«-* the sun, and is an even¬ 
ing star, she is called Het'perus; w'hen 
she precedes the sun, and apjiears beffiro 
sunrise, she is called Lwi/er (the light- 
bringer). 

rroim rt? Lucifer, Very haughty and 
overbearing. Lucifer is the name given 
by Isaiah to Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
but ruined king of Babylon: “Take up 
Uiis proverb a^inst the King of Baby- 
loo, and say, . . . How art thou fallen, 
from liojiVPii, 0 Lucifer, son of the morn¬ 
ing ! ” (laa. xiv. 4, 1'2). The jmebi feign 
that Satan, before he was driven out of 
heaven for bis pride, was called Lucifer. 
Milton, in his Paradtee Imt, rives this 
name to the demon of “ Sinful Pride.” 

LnoUbrs (18.3<'l). An improvement 
on the Congreves and Prometheans. 
Phosphorus was introduced into the 
paste; but phosphorus made the matches 
so sensitive that the whole box often 
imited, children were killed by sucking 
tne matches, and at Boulogne two sol¬ 
diers and a woman wero poisoned by 
drinking coffee in which a ciiild Imd put 
a“lacifer.” The many facture of these 
matches was also veiy deleterious, pro¬ 
ducing “jaw disease.” {See Pboue- 
THKANS, SaFETT MACTBXS.) 

Lndfera [BvAcj lived in a enlendid 
pdaoe, only its fou^ation was of sand, 
llie door stood always open, and the 
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queen gave welcome to ©very comer. 
Her eix privy mmisters^ are Idleness, 
llluttony, Lechery, Avarice, ^vy, and* 
Kcvengo. These six, with Pride herself, 
arc the seven deadly sins. Her carriage 
was drawn by six different animals—viz. 
an ass, swine, goat, camel, wolf, and 
lion, on each of which rode one of her 
privy councillors, Satan himself being 
coachman. While here the Red-Cross 
Knight was attacked by Sausjoy, who 
would have been slain if Duessa bad not 
rosciiwl him, Ifipenm': Faerie fjtieene, 
bk. i. 4.) 

Lwolfer^ians. A sect of tho fourth 
century, who refuswl to hold any com- 
Tuunioii witli the Arians, who had re¬ 
nounced their “errors” and been re¬ 
admitted into tho Church. So calh’d 
from Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in 
Sardinia, their leader. 

liiieiB'lMi. The young prince, son 
of Dolopatos, the Sicilian monarch, en¬ 
trusted to tho care of Virgil, tho philo- 
sopher. (See Seves Wisk Masxkbs, 
and Dolopatos.) 

Luelua. {See PmENS.) 

Lnok. Accidental good fortune. 
(Dutch, fak: Oennan, ffliit-k, verb | 
fffiirkrn, to succeed, to prosi»er,) 

Ihtru an mif's luck. Short of cash and 
credit. “Not in luck’s w'ay,” not un¬ 
expectedly promoted, enriched, or other¬ 
wise benefited. 

Give a man ittek and throm him into 
the gea. Meaning that his luck will save 
him even in the greatest extremity. Re¬ 
ferring to Jonah and Ari'on. who were 
cost into the sea, but carried safely to 
land, the one by a whale end the other 
by a dolphin. 

Lttok for Fools. Tliis is a French 
proverb: “-4 /<nt fortune.''' And again, 
"‘Fortune est weeinVc de fulie.'" 


Look in Odd Mninbers. (>SV« 

Odd.) 


, Lackor BdABaU(7V). A drink¬ 
ing cup, said to have been given to Miss 
Zoc Musgrave on her marriage with Mr. 
Forquharson, and still in Edon Hall, 
Cumberland. The tale is, that it w*a8 
snatched surreptitiously from the fairies, 
who attached this threat to it: 


•• I* tlwttnp eiihor break or fall, 

Varewelt tlui luck of Krten Hall'* 

{See Efiiter Haix.) 

Luok or LvMky Penny. A trifle re¬ 
turned to a purchaser for good Iwjk. A 
penny with a hole in it, supposed to 
ensure good ln<dc. 


Lnoky. To cut one's lucky. To de¬ 
camp or make off quickly: I must cut 
my stick. As lurk means chance, the 
phrase may signify, “ I must give up 
my chance and be off. (iVcs Cut . . .) 

Lnoky Stono (A). A stone with a 
hole through it, (See Lvcxy Pessy.) 

Luoro'sla di Bor^gla, daughter of 
Pope Alexander VI., was thrice married, 
her last husband being Alfonso, Duke of 
Fcrra'ra. Before her marriage with the 
duke she laid a natural sou named Gen- 
ua'ro, who was sent to be brought up by 
a Neapolitan fisherman. When arrived 
at man’s estate he received a letter in- 
foiming him tliat he was nobly lioni, and 
offering him a commission in the army. 

In thc«batt1c of Rirn'ini ho saved the 
life of Orsi'ni, and they became sworn 
friends. In Venice he is introduced to 
the young nobl^ who tell him of the ill 
deeds of Lucrezia Borgia. Each of them 
has had some relative put to death by 
her agency. Genna'ro, in his indignation, 
mutilates the duke’s escutcheon with his 
dagger, knocking off the “B” of his 
name, and changing Borgia into Orda 
{oi'ffies). LueWiria, not knowing wrno 
has offcrcKl the insult, requests the duke 
that the i»eipetrator may be put to death, 
but when she discovers it to bo her own 
son gives him an antidote to neutralise 
the iH)ison he has drunk, and release*, 
him from his confinement, f^isirccly is 
he liberated when fPeand hiscouiimilons 
are invited by the Princess NegYoni to 
a banquet, where they are nil i^isoncd. 
Lucrezia tells Geniuirb he is her sou, and 
dies herself sus soon as her son expires. 
(Donizetti's opera.) 

LnonUtus aupa wlfb LnculliM.* 

Said of a glutton who gormandises alone. 
Luculhis was a rich lioinan soldier, 
noted for bis magnifice»c«i and s(‘lf- 
indulgenfe. Sometimes alwve £1,700 
was expende<l on a single meal, and 
Horace tells ns he had rifh purjde 
robes in bis house. On*one occasion a 
very superb supper was prepared, and 
when asked who were to be bis guests 
the “rich fool” replied. “Liicullus 
will sup to-night withLucuUus.” (B.a 
110-57.) . 

LnciM a non Lnoenffo. An etymo¬ 
logical contradiction. The Latin word 
litem means a “ dark grove,” but is said , 
to be derived from the vwb lucHo, to 
shine. Similarly our word black (&e 
Anglo-Saxon bltec) is derived frmn the 
verb blac^m, to bleach or whiten. 
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Beldam. An ugly hag. From the 
IVench heile dame, 

Bellum [trarl quia min^ime belhim. 
(J*rimtfn.) Bellum^ a beautiful thing. 

Calid (hoC) radically tho same os the 
Saxon cold, German halt (cold). 

Cleave, to party also signifies to stick 
togfthn, (Saxon, difaHy to adhere.) 

Gurta'na (the insbrument that shortens 
In cutting off tho head; French comfy 
Italian corto) is the blunt sword, emble¬ 
matical of mercy, borne before our 
sovereigns at their coronation. 

Devened {attached to) is the Latin 
devotus (enrs^). 

Eumenides (the well-disposed); tho 
Furies. 

Euonyma (good name) ; is poisonous. 

Hiien, a sword, a bully. (Gk. irSnS, 
pence.) • 

Ealo-Johannes, son of Alexius Com- 
neii&s. Called Kahs (handsome) because 
he was exceedingly ugly and under¬ 
sized. He was, however, an active and 
heroic prince^ and his son Manual (con¬ 
temporary with Bicharl Ccenr de Lion) 
was jgven more heroic still. 

Lambs were raffktTis formerly em¬ 
ployed at elections to use “physical 
force ” to deter electors from voting for 
the opposition. 

Leiicosphere, the inner and brighter 
portion ot the sun's corona. It is neither 
white nor spherical. 

Lily-white, a chimney-sweop. 

Religion, bond-se/vice {re-litja), i.s the 
service of which Christ has made ns 
free. 

Speaker of House of Commons. Tim 
only member that never makes spee<bc8. 

^loroon, George HI., so (Uilled by Dr. 
Wolcott, b<H:au.st> ho was no Solomon. 

In their marriage service the Jow.s 
' In’eak a wine-glass; the symbol being 
“ as this glass can never be rejoined, so 
may our union l»e never broken.” {See 
Mibkomeb.) % 

Laojr (St.). Fatrcoi saint for those 
afflicted ^in the ^es. It is said that a 
nobleman waatea to marrv her for the 
beauty of her eyes; so she tore them oni 
and gave them to him saying, “ Now let 
me five to God.” Tho story says tliat 
her eyesight was rcstoi'cd ; but the 
reject^ lover accused bei' y>f “ faith in 
Christ,” and she was martyred by a 
sword thrust into her neck. St. Lucy is 
represented in art carrying a pmm 
brarch, and bearing a platter with two 
ey&i on it. 

l»>iwy and CoUn. A birilad by 
Thomas Tickell, translated into Latin by 


Vincent Bourne. Colin forsook Lucy of 
Leinster for a bride “thrice as rich.” 
Lucy felt that she was dying, and made 
request that she might bo token to tho 
church at the time of Colin's wedding. 
Her request was granted, and when 
Colin saw Lucy’s corpse, “the damps of 
deatli bedewed his brow, and ho dj^.” 
Both were buried in one tomb, and to 
their grave many a constant hind and 
plights maid resort to “dock it with 
garlands and true-love knots.” 

Lud. A mythical king of Britain. 

General Zm. {See Lvnnrrrs.) 

Lnd'n Bulvrarlc. Ludgate prison. 
{tSee above.) 

Lttd’a Town. London ; so called 
from Lud, a mythical king of Britain. 
Ludgnte is, by a similar tradition, said 
to be the gate where Lud was buried. 
{See Lo.N’DOS.) 

•' Anrt 4m tlio sates of Lud'* town sot year henrts." 

fi^tuOietpean; CpmueHns, iv, i. 

Lu^UlfttO. Stow siiys, “King Lud, 
repairing tho city, called it after his 
name Lad's (oirn ; tlie strong gate which 
he built in the west part he likewi^o 
named Lud-gate. In the year TitiO the 
gate was beautified with images of Lud 
and other kings. Those images, in tho 
reign of Edward VI., had their heads 

smitten off.Queen Ma^ (li<l set 

new head.s upon their old bi>die.s again. 
Tho twenty-eighth of Queen Elizulieth 
the gate was newly and beautifully 
built, with images of Lud and otheie, us 
tsifore.” {Surrey ({f tondvtK) The more 
proliable etjundn of Lud-gate is the 
Anglo-Saxon leode (people), similar to 
the Perrto dri popuU of Borne. 

“ [LndJ Uailt tbat gate of which hi* name i!< 
hiffbt, 

Bv which iH* ll« entomliOii Brilcinnly." 

SptfiutT: Vairie Queeus, If. *. 4«. 

Ludsaro was nrUtinalljr Imilr hy the Imrun'*. 
who entered I<ondnn.dciil r(ijcil the Jews' hxime*, 
and erected this gate with their rains. It aar 
used as a tree prison In 1S73, hut soon lost tNi 
priviletra A most romantic story Is told of Str 
Htephen Forster, who was lerd mayor i n i iM. ITo 
Ima imen a prisoner at iTndffate, and itepireil 
at tho gate, where he wm seen hy a rich wid.iw, 
who iionRiit bis iiherty. (oolc lilin lutu her service, 
nud aruswards married him. To eoinmeiiKintie 
this strange eventful h’story, Htr KteiOicii cii> 
tiirgod the prison ac«'unJinoi!«lititi, and mlrtcd a 
chapel. The old gate was uken down snd reini 1 1 1 
inlSM. The new-hallt gate was destroyed in tli« 
Cireat Fire of London, and (ho next /mteinsod 
also as a prison for debtors) was pulled down m 
irss, Uiojra’lsuaers lutving iieoh rettuived to tio' 
London Workhoiise. and allcrwiurdS to the Uili- 
S}Mr Street Comiiuw. 

Luddites (2 ^1.), Rtotoue work¬ 
men who went about the mauufachiring 
districto breaking machinen, under the 
notion that inachinery threw men out of 
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umploy. Miss Martiuetiu says that the 
term arose from Ned Lud, of Leices¬ 
tershire, an imbecile who waa much ,, 
houuded by boys. One day he chased a 
Clot of tormentors into a house, and broke 
two stocking^framea, whence the leader 
of these rioters was called General Lud, 
his chief abettors Lud’s wives, and his 
followers Lud^tos. (1811-1816.) 

Ludlnm. {Set LazT.) 

Laos. {Sec Lvz.) 

La£ lice weather-gauge. Tlie j>art 
of n vessel towards the wind. A soiling 
close to the wind. (Dutch, locf, a 
weather-gauge.) 

To luff is to turn the head of a ship 
towards the wind. 

Luff! — i.e. Put the tiller on the lee- 
side.* This is done to make the ship soil 
nearer tlie wind. 

tuff round! Throw the ship’s head 
right into the wind. 

Luff a-lm ! Same as lull round. 

A ship is said to opring her luff when 
she yields to the helm by sailing nearer 
the wind. 

Keep the luff. The wind side. 

Lullra. Douglas’s dog, “the fleetest 
hound in all the North.” (iS'ir Wedter 
Srott: Lady of the Lake, v. 25.) {Sit- 
Doo.) 

Luggle. Tlie war1o<;k who, when 
storms prevented liini from going to sea, 
used to sit on “ Luggie’s Knoll,” and 
flah up dressed food. 

Luggnagg. An island mentioned in 
(ill/liver's Travels, where iieople live for 
over. Swift shows the evil of such a 
destiny, unless accompanied with eternal 
3 'oulh. (.St'tf STOULnBBTTas.) 

Luke Patron saint of painters 
and physicians. Tradition says he 
TOiintod a portrait of the Virmn Mary. 
Pnciu Col. iv. 14 he is supposed to have 
been a physician. 

St. Luke, in Christian art, is usually 
represented with an ox lying near him, 
and generally wiln painting materials. 
Somoiiines he seems engaged painting a 

} )icture of the Virgin ana mhuit Saviour, 
lis descriptions of the early life of the 
Saviour being more minute than that 
of the other envangeUsts. Metaphrastus 
monlions the skill of St^ Luke m paint¬ 
ing ; John of Damascus speaks of his 
portrait of the Virgin (p. 631: Paris, 
1712). Many pictiHos still extant are 
attributed to St. Imke; but the artist was 
probably St. Luke, the Greek hermit; 
for certainly these meagre Byzantine 


productions were not the works of the 
evangelist. (See Lanzi: Storia PUtorica 
dell* Italiu, li. 10.) 

St, Luke's Club or T/tc Viriuo'sis, An 
artists’ club, established in England by 
Sir Antonio Vandyke, and held at the 
JtQse Tam'n Fleet Street. There was 
an academy of St. Luke founded by 
the Paris artists in 1301; one at Borne, 
founded in 1593. but based on the 
“ Coinpaimia di San Luca ” of Florence, 
founded in 1315; a similar one w'os 
established .at Sienna in 1355. 

St. Luke's Sumnter, called by the 
French PHe de S. Martin; nence the 
phrase “ L'ete de la S. Denis a la S. 
Martin'^ from October 9th to November 
11th, meaning generally the latter end 
of autumn. 

. St,J.ufcc'ssiinrt snnniier llred tbraemea, 

Kmius fuc 8<»»l “f thrw!«c<»r« year* and tmv 
itarris; Jiarthlg JPoradise (Uateb). 

As light ae St, Luke's bird {i,e. an ox). 
Not light at all, but quite the contraiy. 
St. Luxe is generally represented writ¬ 
ing, while behind him » an ox, sym¬ 
bolical of sacrifleo. 'Hie whole tableau 
means that Luke begins his gospel with 
the priest sacrifleiug in the Temple. 

)fi 5ynit)(tli»ed )iy a man, lnHMiifc lie 
liciriiui bia iiC(iiii«l witb ilie nianliomt of Jesu* as a 
ili'iw.’eBdaut of David ; Mark, Ijccausc be 

)x;i;inH III!* u<ii.|icl witb tbe iMptisni in tbe wiliinv 
III**'*; .Tobri, by au eaote, becanse he liwittS bis 
giiBiM'l liy Siiarinir iiitu heaven,and deacribiu^ the 
pri'-etisDiig «tat«' the l,os(>a. 

Lake’s Iron Crown. George and 
Luke Dosa headcri an unsuccessful 
revolt against the Hungarian nobles in 
the early jiart of the sixteenth century. 
Luke (according to Goldsmith) under¬ 
went the torture of the red-hot iron 
crown, an a punishment for ollowiiig 
himself to be proclaimed king. History 
says it was George, not Luke. {The 
Ti'arcUer.) 

Lnlllaa Motbod. A mechanical aid 
to the memory, by moans of systematic 
arrangements of ideas and 'subjects, 
devis^ by Ha 3 nnoud Lully, in the 
thirteenth century. ^ 

Lumber (from Tombarlf), A pawn¬ 
broker’s shop. Thus Lady Murray 
writes: “ They put all the little plate 
they had in the lumber, which is pawn¬ 
ing it, till the ships came home.” 

Lnmino Sleoo (Dt). Disinterestedly; 
as a dry question to be resolved without 
regard to other matters. 

" Jf phyiitolostciil cnnalderatloMS have any nieiin. 
iniir, it will be always impossible for wumen to 
view the snhieet [of women's suitrai^lfii tumU^ 
$t«r4};'~The JNpdtentk Century (Tlw HOB.-Mrs. 
Obapman, Aiirili ISSS), 
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Lniap. If you donH like you tuay 
luMp it. Whtitheryou like to do it or 
not, no matter; it must be done. Here 
“lump it” menus “to gulp it down,” 
or swallow' unwillingly, to put up with it 
auwilliugly but of necessity. Thus we 
say of medicine, “ lamp it down,” i.e. 
gulp it down. (Danish, yulpon, to 
swallow.) 

Lnmpkin ^otiy)^ in S/ie Stoops^ to 
Conquer, by Goldsmith. A sheepish, 
mischievous idle, cunuing lout, “ with 
the vices of a man and uio follies of a 
boy; ” famd of low company, but giving 
himself tlie airs of the young squire. 

Ltm. So John Itich called himself 
when he performed harlequin (1681- 
1761). 

"On the one foltr sits, hy some espied Fun, 
And »u the other his arch-tatron Lan.’’ 

Churehill. 

Lnna. An ancient seaport of Gen'oa, 
whence the marble miarried in the 
neighbourhood is called ” marmo lun- 
ense.” {Orfando Fttriom.) 

Conte di Luna. Garina, brother of 
Cotyit Luna, bad two sons. One day a 
gipsy was foun^ in their chamber, and 
betng*Bei7.ed, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The daughter of the gipsv, out 
of revenge, vowed vengeance, and stole 
Manri'eo, the infant sou of Garzia. It 
BO fell out that the count and Manrico 
both fell in love with the Princess Leo- 
noiu, who loved Manrico only. Luna 
and Manrico both ^tll into the hands of 
the count, and are condemned to death, 
when Leonora promisfts 1o “ give her¬ 
self” to Luna, provided he Uhtnutes 
Manrico. The count accepts the terms, 
and goes to the prison to fulfil his 
promise, when Leonora dies from poison 
which she has sacked from a ring. Soon 
as Manrico sees that Leonora is dead, ho 
also dies. (rtrdi : 11 2'rovatot‘e, on 
opera.) 

Lunar MontlL About four ureeks 
from new moon to new moon. 

LuaAr Year. Twelve lunar months. 
There are 13 lunar months in a year, 
13 X 4 52 weeks. 

Lnaatiea* Moon-struck persons. 
The Bomojos Ijelieved that the mind 
was affected by the moeu, and that 
**lunatics” were more and more frenzied 
as the moon increased to its full {fieo 
Avb&tin.} 

*Th« vsrkiDB mMUT Aennsements ... wkteh 

fMre iMwaiatrliHVCi^tuthelnftacnaenr thenuKHi, 

l»v« fftvcn t» tillsSajr the mtote bmattoi to per* 
iKiia wffijvinir O-oikt Kfrtons mefttsl Stsorderi.”— 
Omiar! Popular ^neprt, ebsp. iv. p. SB. ^ . 


Liiiiolieo]i. (Welsh. Hone nr Uu'no, 
a gulp; UynoH, to swallow at a gulp.) 
The notion of its derivatiou from me 
Spanish onee, eleven, is borrowed from 
tiioword nttnchcon, i.e. tt6n-mete, a noon 
repost. Hence Iludibraa: 

“ When, laving l>y thoir nwnrds and truiichcona 

They took their hn»kfii«t«,nr their uiincbcunB.'* 
Boole 1.1. lines SIS, 34fl. 

? In letter Book G, folio iv. (27 Ed¬ 
ward II.), donations of drink to work¬ 
men are called nonechenehe. {Riley: 
Memoriab of London.) 

Lung* of London. The parks. In 
a debate, June 30th, 1808, respecting 
encroachments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Windham said it was the “lungs of 
Loudon.” 

Lnnofiord. A name used in terrorem 
over children. Sir 'Iliomas Lunsford 
was governor of the Tower: a man of 
most vindictive temper, and the dread of 
everyone. 

“ Make children with your tones to run tor'l, 

As Imd as Bluodyboiies or Lunsford,’* 

BtUler: HtMilbra*,lii.f. 

Lu'peroal {The), strictly speaking, 
meant the place where Boraulus and 
Bemus were suckloti by the wolf {lupus). 
A yearly festival was held on this spot 
on Feb. 15, in honour of Lii'tiercus, the 
god of fertility. On one of these festi¬ 
vals Antony thrice offered to Juliu.s 
Cajsar a kingly crow’u, but seeing tlio 
people were only half-hearted, Ca*sar put 
it aside, saying, Jupiter aloue is king of 
Home,” Shakespeare makes Antony 
allude to this iucioent: 

“ You all did Set' tlrnt on the Lupercal ^ 

I ilincc |iu>iHMitpd him a kingly iTiiwn, 

vviijfh he <lid ihrsce rcruw." 

J»li'u« Or«ar. ill 3. 

V Sliakespeare calls the Lupeiralia 
“ the feiwt of Lupercal” (act i. I,), and 
probably he means the festival in An¬ 
tony’s speech, not the place where tho 
festival wa.s held. 

Lupine. Iff does not knotealibelfrom 
a lupine. In Latin : “ Jynorat quid 
duteni tera lupinis,'* “He doesnot know 
good money from a oounter, or a hawk 
from a hmidsaw.” The Bomans called 
counters lupines or beans. A liliol was 
a small silver coin the tenth part of a 
denarius ±3 the as, 

Lnpne et Aenue. A mere pretence 
to found a quarrel on. The words are 
the Latin title of the well-known fable 
of The Wolf and the Lamb, 

Lupus In Fnlmlft. {See above .) 

huptu in/aimliW nmweteO the shhot, scnrit* 

n . 'Tliewolf fttx’iiiiedtheaheisFOf mnddylag 
treanvwhen he dmuk In it sImvo her.' "—Sir 
W. Seott: ^UomOovv.lut ■ 
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Lurob. To leace rn the lurch. To 
leave a ]M!mn in a difficulty. la crib- 
bagu a pcrHoii i.H left iu the lurch wheu 
his advei'ssiry has run out his score of 
eixty-oue holes hoforo he himself has 
tunic<l the corner (or ^legged his thirty- 
first) hole. In co^ it is a slam, that 
is, when oue of the players wins the 
entire game before his adversary has 
scored a single point or won a trick 

laiudi. Boer and other intoxicating 
drinks ; so called from Lusliington the 
brewer. 


Lu'alad or The Lnsiada. The ad¬ 
ventures of the Lusiaus or Portuguese 
under Va«iuez da Ghima in their “ dis¬ 
covery of India.” The fleet first sailed 
to Mozambique, in Africa, >>at Bacchus 
(the guardian power of the Mohometens) 
raised a commotion against the Lusiaus, 
and a battle ensued in which the Lusians 
were victorious. The fleet was next 
conducted by treachery to Quil'ca, u 
harbour on the east coast of the same 
continent; but Venus or Divine love, 
to save her favourites from danger, 
drove tJicm away by a tempest, ^ and 
HennSs bade Qama steer for Melinda, 
in Africa. At Melinda the Lusians were 
hospitably received, and the king of the 
country not only vowed etfimal friend¬ 
ship, but .also provided a pilot to conduct 
the fleet to India, In the Indian Ocean 
Bacchus tried to destroy the fleet, but 
“ the silver star of Divine love ” calmed 
the sea, and Gama arrived at India in 
safety. Having accomplished his object, 
Oama returned to Lisbon. 

N.B. Gama sailed three times to 
India:—(1) m’th four vessels, in 1497* 
returning to Lisbon in two years and 
two months; he was appointed admiral 
of the Esistcm seas, (2) In li>02, with 
twenty ships, when ho wa.s attacked by 
the Zamurin or king of Calicut, whom 
ho defeated, and returned to Lisbon the 
year following; and (3) when .Tolrn III. 
apiKiiiited him viceroy of India. He 
established his govammeut at Cochin, 
where he died in 1525. It is the first of 
these voyages which is the subject of 
the Lusiad by Camoeus. 


Luslta'iila. Ancient name for Por¬ 
tugal, sold to be so called from Lusus. 
{See Litbub.) 


Lnalta'siAii Prlaoe. Pon Henry, 
third son of John I. “ the Qteat,” King 
of Portug^— ’ ® 


« , < ‘ Whij, hcftvtm-insptrwt. 

Tolpyo of useful Blory roused nmnkmil, 

Aaa la unbounaeucoutmorre niixedabe world.*' 
, . TkmmsoH ; Stmmer. 


Liutral Water. Water for aspersing 
worshippers was kept in an aspotsorium, 
^hat those who entered or left the temple 
wght dip their fingers into the water or 
bo sprinkled by a priest. The same may 
bo said of Indian pagodas, and the cus¬ 
tom prevailed in ancient Egypt, and 
Etrum, with the Hebrews, and almost 
all the nations of ontiauity. In Borne 
the priest used a small ouve or laurel 
branch for sprinkling the people. Infants 
were also sprinkled with lustral water. 

LnatnuB. Aspaceof fivejreafs. The 
word means a purification. Thesepublic 
exiiiations were made at Borne by one of 
the censors every fifth year, at thB con¬ 
clusion of the census. (Latin, lu’ere^ to 
purify.) 

liiiB'as.* Ihe sons or race of Lums. 
Pliny (iii. 1) tells us that Lusus was the 
companion of Bacchus in his travels, and 
settled a colony in Portugal'; whence 
the country was termed LuaitO'nia, and 
the inhubitauts Lnsiana. 

Lubiu Natn'm. A freak of uatu|^; 
ns a man with six toes, a sheep with 
two heads, or a stone shaped like some 
well-known object, etc. 

Lutostring. A glossy silk; a cor¬ 
ruption of the French word Imtrine 
^irom lustre). 

To spewh in lutestrinff. Flash, highly- 

S olisbed oratory, Tim expression wo-s 
rat used in /unius. ^Sliakespearo has 
“ taffeta phrasers and silken terms pre¬ 
cise.” We call inflated >ii»aeeh “ fustian ” 
(</.r.) or “ boiabaat” (y.r.) ; say a man 
talks stuf; term a book or speech mode 
up of other men’s brains, shoddp {q.r .); 
sailors call telling a story “spuming a 
yam,” etc. etc. 

Lnte'tia. MuJ-hovels; the ancient 
name of Pms. The Homans call it 
Lntetm the mud-town of 

the Parisii. The former woid being 
dropped, has left the present uamef aria, 

Llit]Mr*B Bsrmit. “ Groat God, what 
do I see and hear,” and “Asafe strong¬ 
hold,” etc, 

LntheraaB. Dr. Eck was the first 
to call the folTowers of Martin Luther 
by this name. It was used by way of 
contempt. 

Ln’tin. A sort of goblin in the 
mythology of Normandy, very mmflar 
to the house-spirita of Germany and 
Scandinavia. SometimeB it aasamefl tbe 
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fom of a horse ready equipped, and in 
this shape is colled La ChevatSayard, 

Tq Intin is to twist hair into elf-,» 
locks. Sometimes these mischievous' 
nrchins so taimle the mane of a horse or 
head of a clmd that the hair must be 
cut off. 

Le Jh'itiee Latin, by tlie Couuteas 
D'Auluoy. 

Lnxembergera. The people of 
Lnxemlierg. Similarly wc have Auss- 
burgorSjCarlKburffers, Edinlmrghors.M- 
burgcrs, Hambur^hets and many more. 

Lu or Lues. The indestructible 
bone; the nucleus of the resurrection 
body. 

"‘How doth n luann^vlrengmiii In tbo world to 
Come?’ a»ke(l Knilrmu ■. nnd .Ii»»hu». Ben H?Mm- 
ni'ali niBile auawer. ‘ Krom liw in the i«.'kTH>ne.’ 
Ho then weAt on to dentunsiratc thin to him: He 
took the hone hiz, and pnt it into water, hut t he 
water bad no action on tt; lie i>nt it in the Are, 
tiut the lire rouBuin«*d it not; im iilaced it in a 
mill, hut roulii not grind it; and mid It on an 
anvil, hut the hauiuivr cruaUed it uot.”— 
fout. 

•‘The learned rahhiiiso( the Jvws 

Wrilc there's a hone, w'liii'h thev call Inez . . 

Iluttfr: tfrirfibras, iii. z. 

bjrblna A very young knight 

who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Sinadone. After overcoming various 
knights, giauts, and enchanters, ho en¬ 
tered tlie palace of the lady. Presoiitl^' 
the whole edifice fell to pieces almut Ms 
ears, and a horrible serpent cotlod round 
his neck and kissed him. The spell 
being broken, the serpent turned into 
the lady of Siuadmo, who married the 
knight that so gallantly rescuea her. 
(Lwcaur, a romance.) 

Xi]rcao]i'laiiTable8[Xyrinu^t<?w/’;M^r'|. 
Execrable food, Ljca'on, desirous of 
testing the divine knowledge of Jove, 
who had honoured him with a visit, 
served up human flesh on his table; for 
which the god changed him into a wolf. 

Lyo'ldas. The name under which 
Mil^ celebrates the untitfiely death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, who was drowned ii his 
passage frofh Chester to Ireland, 4ugust 
loth, 1637. He was tlte eon of Sir John 
King, Secretary for Ireland. 

- Lyohi'ea {hal/^xcolf, half-day). One 
of me dogs of Aetmon. In J^tin it is 
u common term for a shepherd’s dog, 
and is so used by Virgil {Emgue iii. 18). 
{See Don.) 

Lyoapo'diiim. 'W'olfa foot, from a 
fanmul resemblance thereto. 


Devon, was a fortifled town, in which 
w'as an ancient castle, where were held 
the courts of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Oft'euders against the stannary laws 
were confined before trial in a dungeon 
so loathsome aud dreary that it gave 
rise to the proverb refeired to. The 
castle was destroyed by the Danes, {lice 
CuPAB JUBTICK, iLk)WPEB*8 LaW.) 

“ t oft liave heard of Lydford law. 

How ill Die itiorii they liiiiu; ami draw. 

And sir iiijmlKuient Inter.' 

A JWmthhv Pert. 

LydiA, daughter of the King of Lydia, 

I was sought in marriage by Alcestus, a 
Thracian knight; his suit was refuse, 
and he repaired to tlui King of Aimcuia, 
who gave him an army, with which he 
laid siege to Lydia. He was imrsuaded 
W Lydia to raise the siege. The King 
n| Armenia wonid not give mi the pro¬ 
ject, and Alcestes slew him. Lydia now 
set him all sorts of dangerous tasks to 
“prove the ardour of bis love,” all of 
which he surmounted. Lastly, she in¬ 
duced him to kill all bis allies, and 
when she bad thus cut off the claw.a of 
this love-sick Hon she mocketl him. 
Alcestes pitied aud died, aud Lydia was 
doomed to endless tonneut in hell, where 
Astolphu saw her, to whom she told her 
story. {Orlando lurioao, bk. xvii.) 

Lydia Langviab, in The Jtirah, by 
Sheridan. 


Lydias Poet {The). Aleman of 
Lydia. (Flourished b.c. 670.) 

Lsrlng Traveller ( 2'ht ). So Sir John 
Maudeville has been unjustly calletl. 
(1300-1372.) 

Lyisg by the WaU. Dead but not 
buried. Anglo-Saxen, tral (death). lie 
is lyiug with the deatl. 


Lying for the Whetstone. Said of 
a person wbo is grossly exaggerating 
or falsifying a statement. One of the 
Whitsun amusements of our forefathcra 
was the lie-wage lie-match; be who 
could tell the great^ lie was rewarded 
with a whetstone to sharpen his wit. 
The nature of tliese contests may bo 
illustrated by the following well-known 
extravaganza: one of the coanbatantH 
declared he could so© a fly on the top of 
a church-steeple; the other replied, 
“ Oh yes, I saw him tvmk liis eye.’’ 


When Sir B. Dishjr i)eclare<l he hail wen the 
phi)«8oi>her'B stiinA," Bamn ou^iically tviilic-il, 
jiertaaps it waa » wtietstoBa.** 


Lydford Lanr is, puni^ first and try 
afterwards* Lydford, in the county of 


Ljrniodionnd and Gate* hound. The 
stanch lyme-houud txucks the wounded 



Lynce^d 

buck over bill au<l ilalc. Tlw fleet gaae- 
boiiud kilbi tlje buck at view. 

“Tlioii nri M*«* ivitu^lioiiuil, I am Uie 
iKiiiml. . . . Thtm fin«t (loftp mi((iK-Uy ami nurc- 
loni iii.r ii(irpr)a<*,a ai(‘iutj, kiim-lir«if.h<<il lunllt'iiity 
■)f niitnrc-, tliiit aurjiariheA mine. But ilMti, I am 
till) )i'i1(U>r, tlio more ready, iioiti »t action ami 
evtiedieitt. ... I iwy . . . atmll nee hunt lu 
eoiiiiloH ? "—Sir W, Heott: Ket^ihewth, elian. ir. 

Lsm'oevft {2 (tyl.) was so gharp-aighted 
be rould see through the earth, and 
tiiatiuguish objects nine miles off. 

“‘J'li-it. I.ynceiia may Ac uiatchetl iritb (.atitard'a 

aialit.'' Hull! fhltfrr^. IV. I. 

"Non iioaHiBoeuloijwanttunrouM'tniei’f I.yufeiw.'' 

Jforiicf: I KpMh, i. SK 

Lynob Law. Moh<Uiw, biw ad¬ 
ministered by private persons. Ac¬ 
cording to 'IVebeter, the word lynch 
refers to a Mr. .Tames Lynch, .a farmer, of 
rictlmont, in Virginia." The bile is that, 

.as Piedmont, ou the frontier, was seven 
miles from any law court, the noigh- 
bfttirs, in 1680, selected .Tamos Lyn(*h. a 
man of good judgment and groat iiii- 
p.srtiality, to pass sentonco on offenders 
for the nonce. His judgments wore .so 
itidieimis that he ao^nired the ntuno. of 
Tudoe Lynch, and ihis sort of b\v went 
by the name of Lynch l:iw. In eou- 
finnatiim of this story, .sre fold there 
was M James Lynch Fitz-St»‘phea, who 
was warden of <3.ilway in 1.V2G: and in 
the rai»acity of warden he possisl sen¬ 
tence tif iieuth on his own son for 
murder. (.Ve BrRl.AW.) 

uns lynohtAi. B>« lie iVserved.”—fiiHrr- 
w>»i; I'ffiltDh Tnifif, cima ix, 

Lyncta-pln. (iVnglo-Saxon, fyni#. an 
axle), whence club. (Qj*. lynch-law.) 

Lynchno'bians. Bookseller.s and 
j)iiblirtheTs. Rabelais says thov inhabit 
a little hamlet near Lantern-iand, and 
live by lanterns. {l*mtaff‘ruel, v. 33.) 

Lsmx, prnverbijd f&r its pipj*cing eyi»- } 
sight, is a fabulous beast, half dog and 
half imnther, but not like either in cha¬ 
racter. Hie cat-like animal now called 
a lynx is not rcinorkablo for keen-sight- 
edness, 

Lsmx-esrttd. Hatijng an keen a nght 
ns a lynx. Some think the word lynx 
is a perversiou of Lynceus. {Sec a bore.) 

Lyon Kln4'-of-JUiB0. Chief herablio 
officer for Bcotlnnd; so called from the 
tioH rampant in the Qcottiidi re^ es¬ 
cutcheon. 

LyonnoMM! “That sweet 

land of Lyonn^^’*—a tract Ijetwcen 
the L.an(Ps End aM the Sdlly Isles, now 
subnieimMl full ‘tiorto fethoms under 
water. “ Arthur came u^m this inytidcal 
country, 

. » 
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Lyre ( T/u). That of Terpander and 
Olympus bad only three strings; the 
Scythian lyre had live; that of Si- 
mouldcg had ; ami that of Tftno- 

theus (3 »yl.) had twelve, It was 
played either with the Angers or with a 
plectrum. The lyre is called by ijoots a 
“ shell,” because the cords of the lyre 
used by Orpheus (2 syb), Araphlon. and 
Apollo, were stretched on the shell of a 
tortoise. Hercules, used boxwood instead 

Amphi'on built Thebes with. tJie music 
of his lyre, for the very s•‘«ll^,es moved of 
their own iiccord into walls and bpuseg. 

Ar'i’on charmed the dolpluns by the 
music of hislvre, and when the Ixird was 
thrown ovorboa.ni one of them carried 
him safely to Tsc'narus. 

IlnrcnlcH was tiiught music ly Linns. 
One dav, ^ing rcproveil, ’ fliC strong 
man broke the head of his mostei' with 
his own lyre. 

Orphfit*^ charmed savage beasts, and 
OTCu the infernal gods, with the music 
of his lyre. 

Lsraander and Aosicraotus, in the 

roinanc*? called liibUomtniia, are im';iivt 
for the author himself, Thomas Frog- 
nail Dibdin. B.T).. a hibliograjdicr, well 
known for his t'/tssirs ~i.f. l>ook oti 
the /A/)V Ohti Vafnaifr Eaitiuun of the 
Oretk ami Latiu CltHfin (1811). 

Lyttelton, invoked hv Thnmscm in 
his Sprwfi^ was George, I.K)rd Lyttelton, 
of Uagley, Worcestershire, w'ho procured 
from the Prince of Wrfes a pension of 
•ilOO a year for the poet. Lncinila was 
Lucy Fbrtescup, daughter <>f Hugh For- 
tcscue, of Hevonahirtv 


M 

M. This letter represents the Wavy 
apjiearamx) of water, and is called m 
Hebrew wrm water). 

M. Every word in the ^fateria more 
Ma^iatrabs begins with the letter la. 

0 and P.) ^ 

M (initial of manslaughter). The 
brand of a person convicted of that 
offence, and admitted to the beucAt of 
cloi-gy. It was burnt on the bmwu of 
the Toft thumb. 

• 

Iff iu numeials is the initial of milb\ 
a thou.«and. 

“ Whesoex-er rnijotli for tbs fcxul of Joha 
<4<iwt>r be siml), so .m ;ih he sodoTb.liaveaM amt 
« D xlius «•* t«r<li>tt.''--<rr>»rifr> 

IL to represent the human face. Add 
two dots for the eyes, thus, *M*. TItUMe 
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dots l>eiag equal to O^s, we get OMO 
(/lonto) Latiti for man. 

*-‘¥rhor*'94l!itlionmw, • 

Kor MiK»n hfs fi^rebAid, ilier*> lUe M 

UmI traced most plainly.'' 

DiuiU: Purffatoru, xxiii. 

H. TAti M's: Mansn, Motsya, 
Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra (desh, 
dsh/wine, women, and gesticulatiou). 
The five forms of Hindu asceticism. 

M*, i,e. A Gaelic prefix niean< 
ing son. (Gothic, maffm, a son; 
Sanskrit, mtth^ to grow; Welslij maflu, 
to breed.) The Weish ap is Mac 
changed to Map, and contract^ into 'ap 
or *p, as Apadam Adam), Prichard 
QP Richard). 

M or N in the Catechism. M is a 
contraction of NN (names) ; N is for 
name. Thc'-responaent is fiaqutred to 
give his namea if he has more than one, 
or his miMf if only one. 

In the marriage service, M stands for 
ttm (the man) or man'tua (the Ijride* 
groom), and N for unpUt (the bride). 

There are some who think M stands 
for Mary, the jiatron saint of girls, and 
N for Nicholas, the patron saint of boys. 

M. B. Walstooat. A clerical uissock 
waistcoat Wits so called (about 1880) 
when first iutroduced by the High 
Church'party. M. B. means “ mark of 
the beast.*’ 

" H** sniilrtl at th<j folly which stigmnii^eil an 
>«.B. ‘ waistcoat.' OUfihant: Phabe Jauo, 

MJ>. Tlio first woman that obtuinod 
this degree was Elizaheth Blackwell, of 
the United States (18fi>). 

MJP* MemW of Parliament, but in 
slang language Member of tlie Police. 

KSn manuscript; SISS., mamiscripfs; 
generally applied to literary works in 
penman.ship. (Ijatin ManHsertplnm, tliat 
which is written by the hand.) 

Hab. The ’‘fairies’ rmdwifei.t*. 
employed by the fairies as midwife of 
dreams (to deliver man’s' brain of 
dreams). Thus when Romeo says, “ I 
dreamed a dream to-night,” Mercutio 
replies, *'Ok, then, I see Queen Mab hath 
been with you.” Sir Walter Scott fol¬ 
lows in the some trade: “ 1 have a friend 
who is peculiarly fawoured with the 
visits of Queen Mab,” meaning with 
dreams {The Antiptary). When Mab 
is called “queen,” it does not mean 
sovereign, for Titan'ia was Oberon’s 
wife, Imt simply female; both midwives 
and ttcmthly nnitos were andentfy cidled 
qudnu or queans. Quin or msn in 


Saxon means neither more nor loss than 
icouiitu; so “ elf-qneen,” and the Danish 
flletjuimlc, mean female elf, and not 
“queen of the elves.’’ Excellent de¬ 
scriptions of ‘‘Mistress Mab ” ore given 
by Hhake^eare {Itotneo and Juliet, i. 4), 
by Ben Jonson, by Herrick, and by Dmy- 
toii in Nymphtdea. Welsh, a baby.) 

M^Alpiit. It is said that the fouiuler 
of this famous family was named Half¬ 
penny, and Uv^ in Dublin in the 18th 
century. Having pi'osperetl in busiiin«.s, 
he called himself Mr. Halpcn. Tlie 
family, still prospering, dropped the If, 
and added Mac (son oQ, making Mac 
Alpen; and Kenny MacAIpen called 
himself Kenneth MacAlpin, the “de¬ 
scendant of a hnndmd True or 

not, the metarooii>hoso is uigenioua 

MaoFarlfUte’a Geese. The proverb 
is that “ MacForlanc’s geese like their 
play better tlian their meat.” 'fhe wil«l 
geese of Inch-Tavoc (Loch Lomond) uswl 
to be called'MocFarlane’s Geese b(v^iii.so 
I the MacFarlancs hitd a house and gn rden 
I on the iskiTid. It is said that these geese 
; never returned after the extinction of 
^ that house. One day Jaine.s VI. visited 
the chieftain, and was highly amused l)y 
the gamliols of the gecso, but the diit' 
serv^ at table was so tough that the 
king exclaimed, MacFarlane’s geese 
like their play bettor than their meat.” 

UaoFleofc'noe in Drydeu’s famous 
satira, i.s 'riiotnus Shadu'cll, ]H)ct-binre- 
atc, whose immortality re8t.s on the not 
very coniplimentavy line, “Shadwell 
never tleviates into sense.” (IGIO-Kfil'j.) 

N.B. Flccknoe was an Irish Itomaii 
('.•itholic priei,t, doggerel sonneteer. au«i 
playwriglit. iShadwcll, according to 
Drydeii, was his double. 

Til!* rest In si.me Kliidit newniafir nwkein'e'i«:uv, 

Dia .SUiUlwell iiexci’ Ueiistes into KeMse." 

nrfiUfii: MatPleekiioi’. 19. 

MaoGirdle's SEare, used by degi-etts 
to eat less and less, but just as he iia«l 
rotiuced her to a i^w a day the po» r 
boost died. This ra an old Greek juke, 
which is well known to achoolhovs who 
have licen taught ^ Analecta Minora. 
(See Wttveiiey, pi. W.) 

' MaoGregor. The motto of the 
Mat^regors is, “E’en do and spair 
nocht,” said to have jieen mven them iu 
the twelfth ceututy the nng of Scf)t- 
land. Wliile the king was hunting he 
was attacked W a boa?, when Sir 
Malcolm requested pcInM^n to encoun¬ 
ter the cretmre. “B’eii do,” said the 
king, “ and spair nocht.” l^ereupon 
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the strong baronet tore up an oak sap¬ 
ling and desjjatohed the enraged ^mal. 
For this defence the king gave Sir Mal- 
(Xflm Ttermissiou to use the said motto, 
iiud, m place of a Scotch fit, to adopt 
for crest «« mk-trei ei'adieate^jn'oj^\ 

V Another motto of the MacGregors 
is—“ Sriogal rao dhreom,’' 

Itoh Itoy MacGreaor or }toi>ert Camp- 
Mi, the outlaw. A Highland freebooter, 
tbfi hero of Sir Walter Scott’s Jtob Jtotf. 
Ills wife’s name is Helen, and tiietr 
eldest srin Homudi. Inthe 7Vn 
MacGregor or MacCombich (llobin Oig) 
is a Highland drover. 

Mooiatyre (Captain IfMor). Brother 
ef Maria MacIntyre, the antiquary’s 
niece, in Sir Walter Scott’s Antvimmj. 

MooZvor (Tmjui). Chief of Oleii- 
iiaquoich, ana brother of Flora Macivor, 
the heroine of by Sir W. Scott, 

BlacPlierMii. Daring the reign of 
David I. of Scotland, a younger brother 
of the chief of the^roworful clan Chattan 
o.s-})oased the cloncal life, and iu due 
time became abl)ot of Kingussie. His 
cider brother died childless, and the 
cliioftaiuship devolved on the abirot. 
Ho jirocured the needful dispensation 
from the Popti, lufirriinl the daughter of 
thfj thane or Oaldcr, and a swarm of 
little “ Kingussics ” was the n«nlt. The 
goo<l people of Tnveruess-sliire called 
them the Mae-plm'mts, i.e, the sons of 
the parson. 

MaoTah. Thr Homin ahlt’ Mhn In- 
ovfm MitrTah, A poor Scoteli relative 1 
of Emily Wortliingbiii “ on her deceased j 
mother’s side, and of the noble blood of 
the MafiTahs.” She lived on the Wor¬ 
thingtons, always snmbbmg them for not 
appreciating the Irouonr of such a uohlc 
hanger-on, and always committing the 
most Indicraus mistakes from her extm- 
viigaiit vanity and family pride. ( 

Culman : The Poor GenlletmtH.) 

KaeTurk (Captain Mnnyo or Uectm'). 

“ The man of p^o” at the Spa Hotel, 
and one of tliO mamiging conunittee. 
(Sir ITnller Seaft .■ St. Monan^n Well.) 

Maoa'ber. Tha dance macaher, Tlie 
Dance of the dead (q.v.) (IVench, danee 
macalnv.) A dance over which Death 
pi-csidoR, supposed ta be executed by 
dead of all agM an^eonditioQS. It is an 
allegory of the mortality of man, and 
was a favourite suMect of ar&ts and 
poets between the mb. centu¬ 

ries. ltwa8(»!igiiiallvwritminCkni^ 
then in Latin, and then in French, Some 
tlunk Macaber was the name of the 


author, but otlten think the won! is the 
Arabic makabir, a cemetorv. The best 
iyustrations are those by Minden, Lu¬ 
cerne, Lubeck, Drradeu, and Basle. 
Holbein’s painting is very celebrated. 

" Wtist tffe thm; iMiiitinsB on the wall nrouna 
u« i* Thodancft Mmathcr.'’ 

ioitg/eUoie: The OoUten 

Kaoad’mitu (t syl). Uring broken 
stones for road metal, and making the 
rood convex instead of <K>ncave; a method 
introduced by Bir John L. Macadam 
(1756-1836). ^ 

Maoatre (2 syl.). A femiurittename 
in French pbtyi^ insomuch that Bobert 
Macaire is sometimes used generically for 
a Frenchman. It is said that Aubrey 
dc Montdklier was murdered in the forest 
of Bondy in 1371. His dog conceived 
such a biatiied against Robert Macaiie 
that suspicion was aroused, and it was 
resolved to pit the man and dog together. 
The result was fatal to tlie man, who 
died coufeasing bis guilt. The story is 
found iu a chanmi iU yetie of Gte f^th 
century, called La Rcine Sibilc. 

Stac'axttiit. Sultan of Cambaya, who 
lived u{ion poison, with which he wits so 
saturated that his bre,ith or touch carried 
instant deatlt. (fmvhax.) 

Maoajre Tito imitersona- 

tion of gooil temper, in Toltaire’.9 alle¬ 
gory of Theli-me and Mnmre. 

Maearo'al. A coxcomb (Italian, nn 
HMfcheivne), The word is derived from 
the Macaroni Club, instituted by a sot of 
flashy men who bad travelled iu Italy, 
and *introtlncod Italkn nmccheroni at 
Almaek's subsetiption tabic. The Maca- 
rouios were the most exquisite fops that 
over disgraced the name of man: vicious, 
insolent, fouil of g.ambliug, drinking, and 
duelling. Uiey wore (ammt 1773) the 
curse of Yauxliall G aniens. 

“We are in<1el>Uvl t.i> the Mncar.'>»(<>ji for unli 
iwo tlitnifs* the odu is the nilroanoTifn of thni. 
esettllent illeb .t. mwearom, .tnd the (>Uiei- is 
tUc invention of iluvt useful 9l#n« wor*! ‘Imre* 
(Itoarj, tvliicU onainalh' inmnt niir o|>|v>r.etit of 
•ImuI} iV* Mogasute: LumIob 

V An American re^mont ^ised in 
Maryland during the War of Indeptai- 
deuce, was called The Macaronics from 
its showy uniform. 

Maminia'to ZAtda. Dog Latin, or 
modem words wtt:h Latin endings. The 
law pleadings of G. Bteevens, as Daniel 
V. Dtshelant and Snllum v. Boatmn, are 
ext^llent examples. (iSrr Doo Lai:zn.) 

? Maeat'on’ie Latin is a mixture of 
Latin and some modem language. In. 
Italy maeheroai is a mixture of coarse 
meal, eggs, and cheese. 
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Maoaro'nlo VerM. Yersea in wliich 
fore4ipi worda are Indicroiialy diatortcd 
and jumbled together, a« in Pomoii^ 
lines on the threatened invasion of Eng¬ 
land by NaMleon. drawn for the 

MtliUa,) ^ called by 'frofilo Folenw, 
a Mantuan monk of noble family, who 
published a book entitled lAber Mara- 
ronicdritm, a poetical rhapsody made 
up of words of different languages, and 
treating of ‘‘pleasant matters’* in a 
!X)mical style (1520). Folengo is gene¬ 
rally collea Merlimis Coccaius, orMer- 
lino Uoccajo. preceding.) The 

Vigonce of Tossa was published in 1404. 
Ihe following Latin verse is an hexa¬ 
meter; 

“ TratuiKOer umis erat qui coatuni scnrlct 

•.* A. t'liiiniiuthiun imhlitihr'd in ISOl a Delectus 
maeitrtmieorum carmiiiam, a Jiiatow nf iiiaearoniL- 
IKH'try. 

Cane carmen aixPBSCS, Km I'lena rj'e, 

De iniiltis atria avihas coctia in a i>ie; 

Siniiil liam apert’eat, cantat uiniiis kivx, 

Nunne Kntiirabile, quod \ idir illc rex I 
biniiUium rex esna, iiii<iit ad n tflnnin 
(ituod ridfiiuSr ilia, sendum laick ottnnrn. 

Hex fnit in airano,niultu unmnio luiitcuii: 

In cnltna IJuiniua, Preail and mel ciiumimouA; 
c Anceir in liorticuio, Itaiijjinj; nut tin- rtoitioa, 
Quuro dcareudeua curnix rajiuit lier notii’. 

■ £. <■'. D. 

Blaebetli {Shakespeare). The stoiy is 
taken from Holnished, who copied it 
from the History of Scotland, by Hector 
Boeoe or Poyce, in seventeen volumes 
(1527). The history, written in Latin, 
was tomalated by Jolto Bellendeu (1531- 
15:1.5). 

“ lliatAry statoSttlmt Mardiolli slew Duncan at 
Dotlurowan,noiir KIgiii, in luaa, and nor. as Slmko- 
Biieare aaya, at hia castle of Iiivernpoa ; ilie .Tttacic 
was made bei.nuae Duncan Iiad nam-ped the tlironi', 
to winch Mai-'lieili Iiad the )K>tter claim. As a 
king Macheth proved a vary inat and (uiiiiiable 
ItrirPH?, butt he Kr tisana of ^lool iii got head, a nd 
succeeded fii dHiHisiug MaclaUb, who was Hlaiii in 
htWiat Iiiiiniihanan. Hnwaa thane of Cromarty 

i Glamia], and afterwards of Moray iCawdori.— 
'Mfilncr: Cabinet Cticlnpeedia. 

Zadtf Macbeth. The wife of Macheth. 
Ambiuon is her sin, and b.) gain the 
object of her ambition she hesitates at 
nothing. Her masterful thind sways the 
weaker Macbeth to “ the mood of what 
shediked or loathed.” She is a kfede'a, 
or Catliifnne de* Medici, or Csesar 
Bor'gia in female form. (Shakespeare: 
Maebeth.) 

Tlin real name of latdy MaOmlh was flraoch, 
and instead of King urged to the murder of Dun* 
•am tUrottgh amidtion,she waa goaded hy deadly 
injiiries. Hliewaa, In fSct.t^e granddaiightiT of 
Kenneth TV,, kilied in ions, fighting against Mal< 
coltu II,-> Lardmr ; Cabinet Cyclitptedm, vol. i. 17, 
etc. 

Maelnrlar ^Ephraim). An eathu8ia.s- 
tic preacher m Sir Walter Scott’s Old 
Mortality, 

This was the young inreacher Maccaul 
to hideously tmturM in the reign of 


Charles 11. He died “in a rapture.” 
(See Cassell’s History of Knglitnd, 
Cbitrles 11., vol. iii. p. 422.) 

MaooalMe'ua. The Ilmunercr. A 
surname given to Judas Asmoineus; 
similar to “ Martel,” the name given to 
Charles, son of Fopin Ho’ristol, who boat 
down the Saracens as with a slcdgo- 
luimmcr. Some think the name is a 
notarica or acrostic: Mi Camokah Baclim 
Jehovah (Who is like to thee among the 
gods, O LordP). (Exoduszv.il.) (.SVv 
Notaeica.) 

Haodonald. Zord MacdonahTe breed. 
Parasites. Lord Macdonald (son of tin* 
Lord of the Isles) once made a raid on 
the nutinlond. Ho and his followers, 
with other plunder, fell on the clothes of 
the enemy, and stripping off their ow'ii 
rags, donned the smartest and liest they 
could lay bauds on, with the mult of 
being oveiTuu with parasites. 

MaodnfT. The thane of Fife. A 
Scotch nobleman w'hose castio of Kenim- 
way was siirpiiscd by Macbeth, and liis 
wife and babes ‘‘savagely slaughteroil.” 
Macduff vowed vengeance and joiniHl 
the army of Siwurd, to dotliroiH* thi* 
tyraut. On reaching the royal <*iist!e of 
Dnnsiuane, they fought, and Maclu-lh 
was slain. (Shakespeare: Macbt ih.) 

History sutes that .Macheth W'S4 (ii'fc.iiol at 
Thinsinaiu*. hut. cscaK’I from the liuitic iiml \mi 4 
slain At l.iini]>liiiii»ii lu liKii.—/.'iriiiur: Ctihiint 
t'ticlvpcedia, i. p. 17, etc. 

Maoheath (Captain). A highwav- 
man, hero of Tfte Ikyyai^a Opera, by 
Gay. A fine, gay, bold-faced ruflian, 
game to the very last. 

Mae'biavelli. The Imperial Maeh in- 
relli. Tibeiius, the llomau emperor. 
(b.c. 42 to A.». 37.) 

His political axiom was—** Ho who 
kuow^s luA how to dissemble knows not 
how to reign.” It wsis also Ibo axiom 
of Louis XI. of Franco. 

MaohiavelUam. Political entitling 
and overreaching by diplomacy, accord¬ 
ing to tlio pemidhus political mincipk-s 
of Niccolo del Machiavelli, of Florence, 
set forth in his work called The rrmt e. 
The general scope ol tins hook is to show 
that rulers may resort to any treacliery 
and artifleo to uphold their arbitrary 
power, and whatever disbooonrable acts 

g riuces may indulge in ore fully set off 
y the insuhordinauon of their subjects. 
(1469-1527.) 

Mae kti itoah or itodfirt—b. Cloth 
waterproofed with caoutchouc, patented 
by Mr. Macintosh* 
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Maoklln. The real name of this 
^reat actor was Charles M'Laughlin, 
hut he changed it on coming to England. 

MaomlU'aiiite* (4 syl.). A religious 
sect of Scotland, who sncceoded the 
Covenanters; so named from John Mac- 
iniltun, their l^der. They called them¬ 
selves the “ Reformed Presbytery,” 

Maosye'opliaat (*S'ir Perilnajr). In 
T/it' Man of the World, by Charles 
Maeklin, Sir Pertinax “ bowed, and 
)h)wc(I, and bowed,” and cringed, and 
fiiwnod, to obtain the object of his 
ambition. 

Maoe. Originally a club armed vrith 
iron, and used in war. Both .sword and 
mace are ensigns of dignity, suited to 
tlie times when men went about in 
aruiour, and sovereigns needed cham¬ 
pions to vindicate their rights. 

Maoedon Is not Worthy of Thoe, 

is what Philip said to His sou Alexander, 
after his achievement with the horse 
Ibioeph'alos, which ho subdued to his 
will, though only eighteen years of age. 

Cdward III., after the battle of Cn*<;y, 
in which the Black Prince behaved very 
valiantly, exclaimed, “My brave bov, 
g>* on as yon have begnu, and you will 
lie northy of England’s crown.” 

Macedo'nlan (T/ir), Julius Pnljae- 
IIii". author of tStratage^nmia, in the 
sccfiul century. 

Mooedonlaa Madman (77n ). 
Maomav.) 

Maoedo'niana A religious sect, so 
iiiirnod from Macedo'nius, J’atriarch of 
r'onstaiitinoplc, in the fourth century. 
They denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ohnst, and that the essence of the Sou 
is the same in kind with that of the 
Father. 

MaoedonTena. .XmiVius Faulus, 
oonnucror of Perseus. (230-160 b.o.) 

Mackerel Sky (^). A sky spotted 
liitt' a mackerel. (Mackerel from the 
Iditiii, Mae*tl(t, a spot wheniM) the Pi’ench 
magirn'ean, German maekrele, Welsh 
iiiaerelf, etc.) 

Macon. Mahomet, Mahoun, or Ma- 
houiul. 

•• rr,iii(*il Oiiiwlh hfl) be Macnn whom w** !»«*rvc,” 
Fair/ant: Tmm, xit. in. 

twiMi, A poetical and romance name 
of Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet. 

Mao'reona, The hland of the Mae- 
reons. Groat Britain. woi^ |b 


Greek, and means long-lived. Babdais 
describes the persecutions of the re¬ 
formers as a terrible stem at sea, in 
^hich PautafTruei and his fleet were 
tempest-tossed, but contrived to enter 
one of the harbours of Great Britain, an 
island called “Long life,” because nu 
one was put to deau there for his rc- 
limous opuions. Tliis islaud was full 
of antique ruins, relics of decayed popery 
and ancient superstitious. 

Mao'rooosm (Greek, the ym/f u:orhl), 
in oupositiou to the nucrocosm (the little 
xcorlfi. The undents looked upon the 
universe as a living creature, and the 
followers of Faraed^sus considered man 
a miniature representation of the uni¬ 
verse, The one was termed the Macro¬ 
cosm, the other the Microcosm (y.v,). 

Mad as & Kareh Hare. {See Haue.) 
The French say, “ II eat fou comtne un 
Janto chien'* 

Mad Cavalier ( The) . Prince Rupert, 
noted for his rash courage and impa¬ 
tience of control, (1619-1682.) 

Mad ParUament (The), The Parlia¬ 
ment whicli assembled at Oxford in 
1258, and broke ont inh^ojusn rebellion 
against Henry III. The king was de¬ 
clared deu^^, and the government 
was vealod in the hands of twenty-four 
eouncillors, with Simon de Montiort at 
thoir head. 

BfadPeet (.The). XathanielLee, who 
was roiiliiicil for iour<ycars iu Bedlam. 
(1657-1690,; 

Mad aa a Batter. By some said to 
be a con'uption of "Mad as an atlcr” 
{udder) ; but evidence is wanting. The 
w’ord adder is alter iu Saxon, natter in 
Gennou. 

Madame. So the wife of Philippe, 
Due d'Orlenns was styled iu the reign 
of Iaiuis XIV.; other Uuliea were only 
Madame Thi#or That. 

Madaiue la Dneheaae. Wife of Henri- 
Jnles de Bourbon, eldest sou of l^inee 
do Conde. • 

Madame la Prineeaae, Wife of tho 
Prince de Conde, and natural daughter 
of Louis XIV. {Site MoxsiKtm.) 

Mademoiselle (4 syl.). The daughter 
of Philippe, Due de Cluutres, grandson 
of PhilipiK!, Due d’Orlcuus, brother of 
Louis XIV. 

la (irande Mademoiaclle. The Dndiesse 
do Mout^aier, cousin to Louis XIV., 
and dau^ter of Gaston, Due d’Orbiani, 

Mad|;e. 4^ qwI. 
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Madge WiUUre. The nidroame of 
Margaret Murdochsoo^ a hoautiful hut 
giddy gill, whose bram was enued tv 
israaction and the murder of her infant. 
{Sir JFaiicr Scott: Heart of Midlothian,) 


Macednma** madman. 
Alexander ibe Great. (b.c. 356, 336> 
323.) 

Hhfi hriUimt madman or Madman of 
tha Noi'th. Charles XII. of Sweden. 
(1082, 1697-1718.) 

“ Horoati nrr much the oatue, tlio iKiint's agreed. 

From 3liM-ed«nia> mmtman tn the Sweile 
[CJnrtes XJ I-l." J’vptt: S»9ity on Man, Iv. 

Madness. In Perthshire there are 
.several wells and eprinp dedicated to 
St. Pillan, which are still places of pil¬ 
grimage. These wells are held to he 
efficacious in cases of madness. Even 
recently lunatics have been hound to the 
holy stono at night, under the expecta¬ 
tion that St. Fillnu would release them 
liefore dawn, and send them homo in 
their right minds. 

Madoo. The youngest son of Owain 
Gwyneth, King of North Wales, who 
d£oa in 1169. According to tradition he 
.sailed away tn America, arid established 
a colony on tJio southern branches of the 
Missonri. AlK>ut the same time the 
Az'tecas forsook Aztlan, under the guid* 
mice of Yuhid'thiton, and founded the 
cmpiiu culled Mexico, in honour of 
Mexitli, their tutelary god. Southey 
has a poem in two parts called Madoe^ 
in which these tm> events are made to 
harmonise with each other. 

Madonna. (Italian, »<;/ Utdy.) Spe¬ 
cially applied to represeu^tioua of the 
Viigiu Mary. 

Ma'dor {Sit). The Scotch knight 
alain in single combat by Sir Laimcclot 
of the Lake, who volunteered to defend 
the innocence of Queen Guinever. 

Madras Syvtem of Ik(|ication. A 

system of mutual instruction, introduced 
by Dr, Andrew Bell into tlie institution 
at Madras for the education of the 
orphan chndr&n of the Europe^oa mili- 
twy. Bell livBd 1753-1832. 

Maean'dMT. To wind like the river 
Masander, in HMTgia. The “ Greek 
pattern” of embroideryjs so eallecl 

MtBoe'atUL A of letters; so 

called from C. Ciliuua Bfmee'naa, a 
Bioinan statesman in ^ reign of Au^s- 
tus, who open house for all men of 
letters, ana was the special Mend end 
p^oB of Horace and Tirgil. Nicholas 
Uowe so called the Earl of Halifax on 


his installation to the Order of the 
Garter (1714). 

Tho last English Mweems. Samuel 
Bogors, poet and banker. (1763-1855.) 

Maolatrdm (Norwegian, tchirhng 
stream). There are about fifty inael- 
stroms off the coast of Norway, but the 
one Englishman debght to tremble at 
is at the foot of the Lofo'ten Islands, 
lictween the islands of Moskeniis and 
Mosken, where the water is pushed and 
jostled a good deal, and when tlic wind 
and tide are contrary it is not safe for 
small boats to venture near. 

It was anciently thought that the 
Maelstriim was a subterranean uby.s^. 
penetrating the globe, and commuuicut- 
mg with the Gnu of Bothnia. 

Mmon'tdna (4 syl.) or Mceonlan 

Poet. Homer,' either because bo was 
the son of Mmon, or because ho was 
bom in Moeonia (Asia Minor). {See 
Hoveb.) 

Mteviad. A merciless satire by Gif¬ 
ford on the Delia Cniscau schnol of 
i)octw. Piiblishwl 1796. The word is in 
Virgil’s Et logm\ iii. 90. (6Vt* Baviajj.) 

Blag. What a mag you arc ! jabberer, 
hence to chatter like a maa/ne. Mug is r. 
contraction of magpie. The Frcncli Jmve 
a famous word, " raqavt-lam-hrc." Wo 
cull a prating man or woman ‘‘ a mag.’’ 
(■Sr*! Maofib.) 

Mot a mag to Hess myself not a 

halfpenny. 

Ma.g'a. JHaekie'tod's Magazine. A 
more contraction of theivord maga-zine. 

Magalo’na. {See Maquklokk.) 

Magazhne (3 syL). A place for stores. 
(Arabic, tnakhtnn, gazmia, a iilaco where 
artides are preserved.) 

Blag'dalftne (3 syl.). An asylum for 
the redaiming of pro-stitutes; so cullerl 
from Mary M^lafene or Mary of Mug'- 
dala, ^*out of whom Jesus cast .seven 
devUs.” A great TTofligato till she met 
with the Lord and Saviour. 

Mag'dalrarg Centuries. Hie Arst 

g reat work of Protesiaut divines on thu 
istory of the CSiristion Glnu'ch. It was 
begun at Magdeburg by Matthias Fla- 
cius, in 1532; and, as each century 
occupies a volume, the thirteen volumes 
complete the history to 1300, 

ItegeUaii. Straits qf ^iofeUan. Bo 
called after Magellan or hl^^lhacns, 
the Portuguese navigator, who discovered 
them in 
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Magenta. A brilliftiit red colour 
«lurivc<l from coal-tar, named in cojn- 
nK'moration of the battle of Magenta, 
wliicli was fouglit in 1859, 

Blaggot, Maggoty. Whimsical, full 
of whims and fancies. Fancy tunes 
usoil to bo called magpoiK Imnce we have 
‘ ‘ Barker's maggots,” ‘ ‘ Cary’s mai^ote,” 
” Draper’s maggots,” etc. {Daucing 
Mauler y 1721.) .. 

Tf’^en the magpot bites. When the 
fancy takes us. Swift tells ui that it 
was the opinion of certain virtcosi that 
the hniin is filled with little woxms or 
maggots, and that thought is produced 
by these worms biting the uervcs. ” If 
llip hitft is hexagonal it produces i)fietry; 
if circular, eloquence; if conical, iwlitics, 
etc. {Mechanical Operation of the Spirit.) 

Inst<‘ttd of maggots tho'Scotch say, 
“His head is full of bees ; ” the French, 

*' If a ties rats dans fa tele;'* mid in 
Ilollaiid, “ Ho has a mouse’s nest in his 
heiiil.” {See Bkk.) 

Ma'gi {Thc)t aceordiug to one tra¬ 
dition, were Mc.Vchior, Caspar,- and 
Balthazar, three kings of the F.nst. ITie 
lii vt offered f/olft, the ctriblcm of rovally, 
to (he infant .fesus ; the f-ecoud,/ivra/-- 
un'nii'r^ in token of divinity: and the 
Ihhil, iiii/rrh, in prophetic allusion to the 
pcrM-('iitiou unto ilnuth which awaited 
the “ Man of Sojtows.” 

Mki.i aiiiK iiifsiits '‘kiiitr «f 
i.lM'Mi I r C.v^cAK,TiirMti:* “ihc while <nic." 
lUi'I HAWAII “ III" lt.rd utlrvaHirci" 

k. Ill liM Slimtili, hook 

Cm- iiioi.ci; iiaibili 2(niri. ami 

Siniiih 1 

Maf/i, in Cfanoons’ J.nsiad, means 
the Indinn “ Bralimins.” Amroia’iins 
Marcclli'nus says that the Pei mn magi 
derived their kiwwledgo'from the Bmh- 
mins of India (i. 23) ; and Aria’iius ex¬ 
pressly calls the Bnihtnins “ magi” (i.7.). 

Mogln Gftrtert. Made of the strips 
of a young harp’s skin saturated with 
motherwort. Those who wear these 
g.arlers excel in speed. 

" Wi'fo Jt net tar lay ftairif imrtrni,., 

1 should nnt ixintmiie the r)asiR(>8?: huifr." 

ionpfillotf •' (7v(«fain L^ftid. 

Blaglo HiBgB.. Hiis superstition 
arose from the belief that magicians had 
the power of imprisoning dj<^ons in 
rings. The power Was supposed to 
prevail iu Asm, jeutd subsetiuently in 
Salamanc^ Tol^o, and Italy, 

V Magie eireffi (like magic sqwtm) 
are mathematiesd pnaslas. 

Convd's riny. TOs magic *mg was 
composed of six metals, and insuttid the 
wearer success in any undertaMug in 


which he chose to emljark'. (Chinese 
Take ; C-tarud and his i'our Sons.) 

« Bame LiiiiiSs's ring, given by her to 
Sir Gareth during a tournaraent. It 
insured the wearer from losing blood 
when wounded. 

‘'‘Thiarinir.’ vaiil Damii LianSs. ' increasotb my 
(lesMity .. . whirb i* prreen it turns rcrl, and 
tlMt wlib-liU red it TiiruB itrecn. That which is 
blue (t turns white, ami tliat which is white it 
turn* blue. Whoever l«aretb this rlntr ran 
never lose hlowl. however woundetl.’ ''—iHitory of 
Pnvre Arthor, i. 14ii 

Fairg ring (A). Whoever lives in a 
house built over a fairy ring will won- 
drously iirospcr in everything. fAtften- 
ian Oracle, i. 307.) 
thjfjrs' rinp. (See Gtoeb.) 

Luned's ring rendered the wearer in¬ 
visible. Luned or Lynet gave the ring 
to Owaiu, one of King Arthur’s knights. 

"Take thisfim;,ami put It on thjr Unfrer. with 
the htone inside thy i-aml, aud eloM> thy hand 
ii|xin it. .K» lone as thou mice^est the stom*, 
the stone will ixnirpal thre.”~3n8 JPabitioauHt 
(/.ttdff n/tSf Fountain). 

Iteyunrd's ring. Tlie ring which 
Boyiiardpreteud^ he h.id sent to King 
Lion. It liad three gems; one red, 
whi(‘h gave light iu darkness; ot^o 
irhite, which cured all bbtiiis and 
sprains ; aud one t/rcen. which would 
guard the wearer from all ills, both in 
pence and war, ( Henrik ton Alktnaar: 
Hcnnanl the Fir.) 

The steel ring, made by Seidel-B#sckit. 
It enabled the wearer toVend the secrcta 
of another's heart. (Onatlal Tales; 
The Four Taltsntans.) 

The talking rtnj/givfu by Tartaro, the 
Bawpic Cyclops,' to n girl whom he 
wished to 'marry. Immediately she put 
it on, it kept incosFantly saying You 
(here, and I here.” In order to got rid 
of the nuisance, the girl cut off her 
finger, and threw both finger and ring 
into a pond. (Itasque tegeuids.) 

*.* Tins tale apiieura' iu Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands (i, 
to iii.), and i^ Grimm’s Talcs (The Robber 
amt his Sons). 

Magic Wand. 

In Je7‘Hfalem Pelkered the Ilermit 
gives Charles the Dane and Ubaldo a 
wand which, lieing shaken, infused 
terror into all who saw it. 

In the Fahie Queene, the palmer who 
accompanies $ir Guyon has a staff of 
like virtue, mime of the same wood m 
M ercury’s caduceus. 

Magldaii. The Great Hegietan or 
Wizard of the Horth, Professor WOson 
calls Sir'Walter Scott the Great Magi¬ 
cian, from the wonderful fasekuttion 6f 
his writings. 
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Jtfnff iHan cf thf Xorth. The title as- 
snmeil bf Johanu Georg Hamann, of 
Prussia (1780-1788). * 

BfagllalieoobL The greatest book- 
wonu that ever lived. He never forgot 
nrhat he had. once read, and could even 
turn at ouce to the exact page of any 
i-efei'ence. Ho was the librarian of the 
Great Duke Cosmo lU. (1633-1714). 

Magiu Charta. The Gn-at chnrter 
of EngUsli libeity extorted from King 
John, 1215; called by Spelman— 

A nKtica'riim, libcria turn 
t1fi>li)'nui ft. sacra au'clitKii.'' 

Bfagnalla Cbrlsti. Cotton Math ers’s 
book, mentioned in Longfellow’s May- 
floiver. 

Masnaniinoiis iThe). 

Alfonso V. of Aragon (ISSS*, 1416-58). 

Chosrtjcs or Khosrii, twenty-first of 
the Sassaii'idus, snmamed AtMtsAir'iivm 
(the Magnanimous) (531-579). 

Masna’no. One of the leaders of 
the rabhle that attacked Hudibras at a 
1){|ar-1>aiting. The character is a satire 
on Simeon Wait, a tinker and ludopen- 
dfiiit preadier. {Hudibras^ pt. i. 2.) He 
calls Cromwell the “archangel who did 
battle with the devil.” 

Blagnet. 'Flio loadstone ; so called 
from Mnftm'itia, in Lydia, where the or«s 
was said to nlM>und, ' The Greeks called 
It nmynes. Milton uses the adjcctlvo 
for the .substantir^ in the lino “ As the 
magnetic hardest irrm draws.” 

Magnet'ic Uountalii. A mountain 
which dn‘w out all the nails of any 
ship that approachetl within its magnetic 
influence. The ship in wliich Prince 
Agib sailed fell to pieces when wind- 
driven towards it. (Arabian JS’it/htu; 
Th^ Third Calendar,) 

KogBense (French). An anonyma 
tst JiiU de jfiie ; so called fri;gn the nun¬ 
nery founded at Itheims in 1654, by 
Joaime Canart, daughter of Kicolas 
ColbdH, Btggncnr de Magneux. The 
word is sometimes jocosely xwrvcrted 
into Mogni-maguo. 

XagBirieat. 7V> mng the Magnijirat 
at matins. To do things at the winng 
time^ or out of place, yhe Magnificat 
does not belong to the morning servme, 
but to vespers. The Magnificat is Luke 
i. 46-55 in Latin. 

Kagntflceikt (TAr). 

Khosrd or Cluisroee I. of Persia (*, 
531-579). The goldmi period of Persian 
^tory was o50-6'^8. 


Lorenzo do Medid (1448-1492), 

Hohert, Due de Normaudie, nlw called 
LeJUahh (*, 1028-1035). 

Boliman I., greatest of the Turkish 
liultans (1493, 1520-1566). 

Mogniflaae ... Gvenre. “ C'cKt 
wagnifigne, ntaie ee n*est pas la gnn're.'* 
Admiroole, but not according to rule. 
The comment of Marshal Canrobert 
on the charge of the Light Brigade at 
^laclava. 

" II IS lioioiiisa the elerflry, as a elas-^. arr ani- 
inntotl liy a liiidi iiloal .. . that ftiey, as a clasa 
an* iiu-umpiiniMy licttor tl«« they In' .., 
f'fwt tttWiiiJIqMe, mala re n'fat yaa Ut gufrre."— 
Xinattvih Vtntury, April, isss. 

Magnolia. A flower so called from 
Pierre Maguol. professor of medicine ut 
Montpelier. (1638-1715.) 1 

Blaganm Opita. Chief or ino.st im¬ 
portant of a person’s works. A litoraiy 
man says of his roost renowned hook it 
b his magntm opm. 

Magntun of Port (A), or oilier wine, 
a double bottle. 

Magnus Apollo (Jfv), or J/rns 
Mngnua Aitollo, My leader, authority, 
and oracle. 

BCago the Cartbaginian. says Aris. 
totle, crorsed the Great Desert twice 
without having anything to drink. 

Magopbo'nia. A festival obtterved 
by the Persians to coinTnomoruto the 
niiissiicrc of the Magi. Bmevdis usiirpeil 
the throne on the ueatli of Cuiuby'ses ; 
but seven T’ersians. cousjnriug togi.tber, 
slew Bmeidis ami. bis brother; here- 
iipon the people put all the Magi to fbo 
swovd, and .dected Darius, son of llys- 
taspes, to the throne. (Greek, mai/ox- 
phiuo\ the magi-slaughter.) 

Magot (French). Money, or rather 
a moss of secretml money; a con'ut>tioii 
of imago, the “image and superscrip¬ 
tion ” of coined money. 

"Ii4iIv(ilarteTnf-mi',rorintii Pariaavre »ti Iwai 
Onzritc Xnre, I'M, p. *T«. 

Magpie. A cofitroction of mngnt- 
pic, or inag'ata-pio. “ Mag ” is generally 
thought to 1>G a contraction of Margaret; 
thus we havellobiared-breost, Tom-tit, 
Philip— i.e. a siiarrow, etc, 

" Anunrs aisl npilrrstrioil relaLlens bare 

(Ity timyntt>ies,afldc)H>nglis,snd rocks; brengitt 
ewlli 

The setTcfiMi man <»f likwl." 

Skakeapeitre ; Jfarbrth. lii. 4. 

Magpie. Here is an old Scotch rhyme: 

“ one’s narrow, two’s tnirth. , 

Tlirse’s awciiding, fiiiir's aMStH, 

Ktvfj’s a clirlRmiiinff, six sdearth, 

Sei'en'e eii, <>)i{lit is Iioll, 

And nine’s ilnj devil Ine ags sel’," 
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BCagrlolOi Tlte chduipion ot Isabella 
nl Portugal, who refoseu to do homage 
to l''rance. The brave champion van- 
qnishtid the French chevolier, and thuft 
vindicated the liberty of his country. 

Mng'nelo'ike or Mag'nlo'iia (//ta 
f/nr). Heroine of the romance called 
‘TV/c JTisihru of the Fair Afa^tdom, 
Jlaiufhter of the Kitvj of Naftka, etc. 
Origiimlly written in Fren<d». Cervautgs 
allude<4 to it in i>o/» Quixote, {tiee Pisteb 
OV PnOVENOE.) 

Magus, {fiee 3imon.) 


Mali>4i1>ado'an Dynasty ( The). Tlic 
lirst dynasty of Persian mythological 
history. Mah Abad {the r/rcat A//ad) and 
his wife were the only persons left on the 
tsirth after the great cycle, and fipm 
them tbo world vran peopled. Azer 
Abad, the fonrteenih and last of this 
dynasty, left the earth because “all flesh 
had corruptcsl itself,” and a period of 
an.'irchy ensued. 

Mahabliarata. One of the two 

great epic )a>eras of nuclent India. Its 
story is the contests between descen¬ 
dants of Kurn anti Patulii. (.SVv Kunu.) 


Maliadi or Tlal’rm. Tlio Kalif who 
n igiiwl iiboiit IW ycaia after Hahomet. 
In one jn'lgriraagti to Mecca he expended 
six inilUon gold dinar's. 


Mah&tmas. Initiates who have 
provftl their eonvago and purity hy 
p:us.sing flu'tmgli sundry tests and trials. 
It, is n Iftiidii word applied to certniu 
llitdilhista. They mp also ealhnl “ Mas¬ 
ters.” According to Tlu*osophisl«, man 
has a physical, an iutellectnal, and a 
s]»i ritual njittir*!, and a Mahitma is a 
P‘'rs(in who has refiehed itcrfcction in 
each of thes»» three natures. As his 
knowledgo is perfect, he csin produce 
effects which, to the less luirmed, appear 
miraculous. Thu.s, la^fore the telegraph 
and telephone W'ere invented it would 
liave a])peared miraculous to iiosscss sucH 
powers; no supernatural power, how¬ 
ever. is required, but only a more ex¬ 
tensive knowledge. 


SpitMimiv Sb a well-known Asnskrii, wen) sti 
»>l It'll to im'ij who liavc retired fmiu ibo wiirld 
wh.i i)\ menns of n Iouk nscetlo (liscIpHne. Iisvi 
KiifMliied the iwsnionH oi the nwjli.nnd wiiw'd i 
rf'liut.oum for sanctity and knowliHlge. Tha 
I'li'n* int'n ate aWg to pcrforni moat Atanliuj 
fiMf-i.amlto mitTer tli« most torrlhlo titriumx.) 
jM'in'f'ih irw/’ -vIffU! iiu{ler: KitutamthCMiun 
JI.l), IW, p. 77 j. 


Mah’iU iTke>i. The supreme pontiff 
of the Shiites (2 syl.) Only tweWe of 
those imaums have really apimred—vix, 
4U, Hassau, Hosciu, and the q|no lineal 


descendants of Hosein. Mohammed, the 
Last Mahdi, we ore told, is not really 
I» dead, but 8leo|W in a cavern near BagcM, 
and will return to life in the fulness of 
time to overthrow Dejal (anti-Chrut). 

Tha Malidt u'liicli lias of late licen diaiurldnir 
Kffyiit i« hau*d hy ilie I'oralana, who «rc Knnnitos 
(S sjl,): hiic even the Turks amt Persians nra 
Imikinu out fora Mnbdi who wilt siamii oat the 
“ iuHdels." 

Mabaumd of Glilznl, the conqueror 
of India in the 11th cenlnry, kept 400 
greyhounds and bloodhounds, each of 
which wore a jewelled collar ta|:en from 
the necks of captive sultanas. 

MaJunut. The name of the famous 
Turkish spy (e/.c.). 

Mahomet or Mohammed, according 
to Deutsch, means the Predicted Meuiah. 
(Hag. ii. f.) It is the titular name taken 
by Halabi, founder of Islam. (670-6.32.) 

AMffet of. When Mahomet was trans- 
jiortecl to heaven, he says: “ I sa w there 
an angel, the most gigantic of altercated 
beings. It had 70,(fli0 heads, each, had 
70.000 faces, each face had 70,000 mouths, 
each month had 70,000 tongues, and e^ch 
tongue spoke 70,000 languages; all were 
employed in singing God's prainee.” 

I'liiH 'siiu'\ uiiiki* mcifi* tliBd .li'ioii irilllott 
'iinl ni'iii'U tUc l)tUi(>:i ni'iiirliS. 

lilt Hilt I' r>f. Sauiakshcrif, kept in the 
Eyah inijsqtic, at Constantinople. 

Jhhfe of. The Koran. 

Porn al Mecca, a.h. .670. 

poll'. Cafiim i'v- jO. 

('ftmil (Swifti-st). Adha ( 7 .O. 

fare. 31if nivc in which Gabriel np- 
l>CMred to Maliomet Wiis Hoiil. 

(’•tifiu. It is wild that Mahomet's 
cofliii, in the llad'gira of MedJ'na, is 
susfKutded in mid-air without any sup- 
pcjrt. Many ox]iUuiations have been 
given of this phi'itomeiiou, the one 
most genenilly r<>ceivcd lieing that the 
coflin is of iron, jdaewi midway between 
two magn%ts. Hoiykhardt visited the 
I sacred enclosure, and found the ingenuity 
of science useless in this case, as the 
coffin is not sospendoil at aU* • 

Cmiiws. Fadiia 

J)atu/hfrr (His favourite), Failmn. 

J)k<{ at Medina, Monday, .Tnno 8th, 
6.32, age of sevonfy-two. The 10th of 
tlie Hwj'rah. 

Dorr. Mahomet had a dove which 
he used to feed with wheat out of his 
ear, “When the dove Was hungry it 
used to light on the prophet’s shoulder, 
and thrust its bill into liis ear to find 
its meal. Mahomet thus induced the 
Arabs to believe that ho was inspired 
by tlie Holy Glios^ in the e^mblivnce of 
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SCalkoi&at 

a dove. {Sir Walter Jialeiffh : Jliatortf 
of the Worlds bh. 1. pt. i. chap. vi. (See« 
also jpritleaax: TJfe of Mahomet.) 

“ WiiB UaboS)«t Inapirort with » dove ?" 

Jihakeapeare: 1 Itmry VI,, i. S. 

father. Abdall, of tho tribe of 
Koroish. He died a little before or 
little aftor tho birth of Mithomct. 

Father-iu-kiv (father of Ayesha). 
Abn-Bekr. He succeeded Mahomet and 
was the first calif. ^ 

Tlight^rom Mceea (called the Hedj'- 
rah),‘A.i). 622. Ho retirod to Medi'iia. 

(Irandfather (paternal). Abd«el-Mu> 
tallib, who adopted the oqdian boy, bat 
died in two years. 

Jfrdfrah. (See above, Flight.) 

Heir (.adopted). Said or Zafd. 

Horse. At Borak {The Lighlmug], It 
conveyed the propnet to the seventh 
heaven. {See Bobak.) 

“ w:i* a flno-liiniwd. lima**, 

atron;^ in frann*. nnd wirli » I'mtc uh tihiaai mh 
umriilHis c*»Kiur waa wiffroii. with mir lia'r nf 
Bold for cyory thn**' «>r tawny ; bin cara wori- rrat- 
ptnnrv'l likoa reel; lii» <•>«» lartro nnd 
full (if nrr : his itoatrilK wnto and i.N-aniiiiB- lit> 
haitawhiU'Btariin Ilia for(“li(‘ail,ii nri'k urtircfuily 
arclKifl, a mane soft and silkv, nuda iliiek tail tliHl, 
swejd the Bmniid t'o/jneini/rd/ia, ii. w. 

Miracles. Chadin mentions several, 
but some say ho perfopmetl no miracle. 
The miraclo of the moon is best kiiowu. 

Moon (Tlie). Habib tho Wiso told 
Mahomet to prove his mission by cleav¬ 
ing the moou in tsro. Mulioinct raised 
his hands towards heaven, and in a loud 
voice summoned the moon to do Haliib'.s 
bidding. Accordingly, it descended to 
the top of tho Caaba {g.r.), made seven 
drenits, and, coming to the ‘prophet,’ 
entered hfct right sleeve and came out of 
the left. It then entered the collar of his 
robe, amd descended to the skirt, clove 
iteelf into two plaits, one of whidi ap¬ 
peared in the east of the skies and the 
other in the west: and th(f two parts 
ultimately reunited and resumed their 
udial (orra. 

Mother of. Ami'na, of the tribe of 
Koreish. Hhe died when Mahomet was 
six years old. 

Mute. Fodda (f.r.). 

Pouil. Just inside the gates of Para¬ 
dise. It was white as miHc, and he who 
drank thereof wduld never thirst i^^oln. 
{Al Ktyran.) 

nervation made when he was forty 

{ rears old by Gabriel, on Mount Hora, 
n Moeca. 

Standard. Baj’tira. 


I Maliomet {eontimted). 

Stepping~9tone. The stone upon which 
the prophet placed his foot when he 
mnuntCtt the beast Al Borak on his 
ascent to heaven. It rose as the beast 
rose, but Mahomet, putting his hand 
upon it, forbade it to follow him, 
’whereupon it remained sns'peudcd in 
mid-air, where tlio true believer, if he 
has faith enough, may still behold it. 

Swords. Dhu’l Fakar (fii« treuehaiif)^ 
Al Battar (M** heater), Medham (the 
keen), and Hatef {the deadly). {See 
SWOBPS.) 

Sart'csaor. (See above, Father‘in-Uw.) 

Tribe. On both sides, the Koreish. 

Uurle, who took charge of Mahomet at 
tlio death of hi.s grandfather, Abu T.al«b'. 

Wires. Ten in number, vf/, (1) 
Kadidja, a rich iridow of the tribe of 
Korni.di, who had Iwen twice married 
already, and was forty years of ago. 
i For twenty-five years she was his only 
I wife, but at her death he luarrieil nine 
others, all of whom survived him. 

MBit'imel l(iv<>il Miivy, h CuvUv Kiri, fttnl in 
M'lliir 111 j(i#Lif> till* uiut<nr,n.<lil«*i1 n clMiiiii'r 
lo tlic K*ir»", wliicli initj lie fmitul m <:,i$iucr's 

.V'lKn (ipiirt )i l’,|. 

The nine truYs. (1) Ayesha, dauglitoi- 
of Abu Bekr. only nine years old on In-r 
AVKlJing-day, This was lug youngi'st 
and favourite wife. 

(2) Sanda, widow of .Sokran, aii«l 
nurse to his ibiughter Fiit'iinn. 

(.'!) Hafsa. a widow twenty-eight years 
old, who aNo htwl a son, She' was 
(.laughter of Omeva, 

(4) Zeinab, wife of Zaid, but divoreed 
in onler that the iwophet might take bet 
to wife. 

(’)) Barra, wife of a young Arab .and 
daught.u' of Al Harotli, "chief of on Ai-ab 
tribe. Both father and husbaud woro 
shun hi a battle with Mahomet. She 
was a captive. 

(6) Renaua, daughter of Bimeon, and 
a Jewish captive. 

(7) Saft'ya, tho espoused wife of 
Kena'na. Eonn'na was put to do-iih. 
Safiya outlived tho prophet forty years. 

• (8) 0mm Habi'lia — *.r. mother of 
Habiba: the widow of Abu Sofiaii. 

(9) Maimu'na, fifty-one years ol,l. 
and a widow, who survived oil bis other 
wives. 

Also ton or fifteen fioncnldues, chief 
of whom was Mori'yeh, mother of fbra- 
bim, the prophet's son, who died when 
fift^ mouths (dd. 

Year of PeputatioM, *.p. 680, the 
dlhofth6Hodj*rah. 
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MabouB' (2 syl.). N^e of contempt 
for Mahomet, a Moslem, a Moor. In 
Scotland it used to mean devil. 

"Tlieiv’f* the wm of the rftnew^n —mmiwh of 
Malioiii) tHon of the Moorish KiMCMitJ.*"'—T> m- 
i/eiincp f>/ J/t4(tarm, 

Bfahoimd (2 syl.). Mahomet. C^e 
Macon.) 

" Oftilnios by T<>rtm<rittit and Mahnnnd aworo.” 

r 7 tiWrie IJwene. vH. 4T. 

MabQ. The fiend^prinee that urges 
to theft. 

“ Vivo tlondii h»v« hf*en (n poor Tom ill oiiei*■ of 
luflt, rin obidioiir; n<ibliidl4ani*(i, iirince uf dtiuilj. 

: Malm, of atoalintf; Modn, of niiirdor; Viih> 
l)i'nit(jbtrt*t, of nioiiiiliif; anil niowlup.'* — 

^/'l’|frc; Kiuy Lear, ii, 1. 

Uaid Ma'rlan. A morris dnnee, or 
tho boy in the mom’s dance, called ilad 
.Ifvrioh, from the ‘‘morion” which lie 
wore on his hoatl. {See Monitrs Dancb.) 
Maid Mnriau is a corruption hrst of the 
woids, and then of the acx. Having got 
the words Maid Marian, etj-mologists 
liave puzsled out a suitable character in 
Miitilda, the daughter of Fitz-Walter, 
brifon of Bayard and Bunmow, who 
eloped with Robert Fitz-Ooth, the out¬ 
law, and lived with him in Sherwood 
Forest, Some refine upon this tale, and 
ii fii rill that Matilda was married to the 
outlaw (eommonly called Robin Hootl) 
by Friar Tuck. 

'■ A ^“1 of Hii>rrii''‘(1sinrcrKdai]m1 a uutldtiiarian 
wuli a lalior and idin*.”- -JVwpIc. 

“Next 'r 9»imv»d 

That fair Matilda l)<*Ill■t^*rllI cbanirc bur name, 

lit.I wliih.{Mhelives] in iUiinmoiMi' . . . 

KIji: bt in.iid .Mai’ian'o name Ix’ (>u).v railed ’’ 

/•imvi/ilif uf JtohiTl, ifilTt <>/ jiuntiii'.Hlim. 

Maid of Atheiu, inimortaliscd by 
Byron,wa,sTheresaMttcri. Somotivciity* 
four years after this poem was written 
the mtiid was in dire iwiverly, without a 
single vestige of Tieauty. She had a 
largo family, and lived in a hovel. 

Maid of Noirway. 'Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Eric n. and Maigarctof Norway. 
On the death of Alexander lit. ^ 
was acknowledvpd. Queen of Scotlind. 
and was betrothed to Edward, non of 
I'hlward I. of England, hut she died on 
her iwssage to Scotland. 

Blaid of Orleaiuk J^utno d*Arc 
(U12-H31). 

Maid of PorHi (JFhtr). Catherine 
Glover, danghter of Simon CWovor, the 
oUt glover of Perth. kieees Smith 
while asleep on*Bt> Valentinovs morn¬ 
ing, nu'l nftiniutelv marries him. {-Siw 
Smith.) {Sdoft: Jg<tid efJh'th.) 

Hold Of jEkaMOMa.- -Angustina 
Zaragoza, diatingnlsliod for hdr heroism 
when Saragossa was besieged in 180S 


and 1309. Byrop refers to her m hia 

Childe JIaroU. 

Maldos. A machine resemblii^ the 
guillotine for beheading oriminals in the 
sixteenth and seventranth centuries; 
brought to Scotland by the Kt^eni 
Morton from Halifax, in Yorkshire, for 
the purpose of beheading the laird of 
Peunycuick. It was also called “the 
widow.” 

He wka xm'mied the xmiden jirvl hm- 
stUed if. Beferri^ to Regent Morton, 
who introduced this sort of ^uillotino 
into Scotland, erroneously said to have 
been the first to suffer by it. Thomas 
Scott, one of the murderers of Rizzio, 
was beheaded by it in lofifi, fifte^ years 
before Morton's execution. 

Blaidea Assize (A). One in which 
tljCTC is no pei-son to be bro^ht to trial. 
We liavo also tlio cxpri^sions mnideu 
tire, one never lopiied; maideu fortma, 
one never taken ; imldeH epereh ; etc. 
In a maiden assize, the sheriff of the 
county presents the judge with a pair of 
white* gloves. White gloves symbqjuio 
iimocence. Mnideu primarily -menns 
unspotted, unpoUutml, iunocent; thus 
Hubert says to the king— 

'* Till- Imnit of mine 

l<» ><>l 9 itviblon svii'l an iiiii,.i'i-nt lianil, 

Ni*r iiainicil wiili tin- i-nniS'in of uionfl.'' 

y<i»ifct*jrt^irf; Kiny Joint, iv. 2. 

Maiden King (ne). Malcolm IV. 
of Scotland (1141,1103-1163.) 

“Malrolin . . i-in of flic liwxo •vuvl in>nor'ipA 
FTiiii’c Ifonrv . . . wa< wi klnit and tr*>i)ilc in |ii!i 
<tis|x<Kiiifm. Iliar be was iwu'illy iiiUi'il Malrolni 

IbC ; Tnlf^ of « (itniK/ia.Oi/ r. iv. 

Maldeii Lane (TxmdoiB. So calk'll 
from an image of the Maiden or Virgin 
Moiy. which stood there boforo the Re¬ 
formation. 

Maiden or Virgin Queen. Eliza¬ 
beth, Queen of England, who never 
married. ^1333, 1558-1603.) 

Malden Town. t.c. a town never 
taken by the enemy, Edinburgl^ The 
tradition is that tho maiden daughters 
of a Pictish king wem sent there fur 
protection during an intestine war. 

Maiden of the BBst. Anne of 
Geiersteiu, in Sir Walter Scott's novel 
called Aiwe oj^ (Jlem’steiu. 

Maldonhair (a fern, so-called tnun 
its Iiair-like stalks) never takes wet or 
moisture. 

“ Hii< sltia is like the herb rajled true MaMen’s 
biiir. wlilob riever t^ikcs-wet nr nioUtare, bat feiiil 
keens dry. tluinph iHiant tbe Ivottotn n<ATirar aa 
Innif you clcivBC. Per tbts muoa it is culled 
ifnMnis: f'aiitiiflrwl.iv. St. 
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Maia-braoe. Splice the main-broee, 
in fi6% means to take n dranght 

of strong drink to keep the spirits up, s 
and give strength for extm exertion. 
The main-brace is the rope by which 
the niainyord of a ship is set in position, 
and to splice it, in a literal sense, when 
the rope is broken or injured, is to join 
the two ends together again. 

Haia01iaiioe(7^r). ProBt or money, 
proWbly from the game called hazard. 

To have an ejte to* the main ehmiee, 
means to* keep m view the money to be 
made out of on enterprise. 

7 In the gam© of “hazard,” the 
first throw of the dice is called the wain, 
winch must ho lictween four and nine, 
the player then throws his chance, which 
determines the main. ,, 

Malnote (2 syl.). A pirate that infests 
the coast of Attica. 

“. , . Like boat 
Of istand'pirato <>v Maiimte.” 

ifrniM; The Giaowr. 

ifatweAiw ifl to hold in the hand; 
hence, to keep; hence, to clothe and feed. 
(Fi%nch, main tenir; Latin, ntanmienco.) 

Bfaltland Clat> (T'Ac) of litera^ 
antiquities, institntea at Glasgow in 
1826. It published a number of works. 

Maize (1 syl.). Acconling to Ame¬ 
rican superstition, if a damsel finds a 
bktod-red oar of maize, she will have a 
Ruitor before the year is over. 

‘'Even Tito bl(HKl*Fi'tl oSS to EMiiitfrlinebroiioUt I 

not liei'liiTor.'’ Ltmij/rlluu'; tMHiji'hiti. \ 


Majesty. Henry VIII. was tbo first 
English sovereign who w.aa styled “His 
Majesty.” Ueniy IV. wa.s “His Grace; ” 
Henry VI., “His Excellent Grace;” 
Edward IV., “ High and Mighty Prince;' ’ 
Henry VU., “Hia Grace,’/ and “His 
Highness; ” Henry VIII., in the earlier 
]>artQf his reign, was styled “ His High¬ 
ness.” “Hia Saci-ed Majes^” was a 
title a.s.Humed by suksoqueut sovereigns, 
hut was afterwards changed to “ Most 
ExceUept H^esty.” 

MajiMjt in heraldry. An eagle 
crowneil and holding a sceptre is “on 
eagle in lus majesty.” 


Majol'loa Wiure. A pottenr ori¬ 
ginally made in the islapp of Majorca 
or Majolica, and lately revived by Mr. 
Minton. 

M^orl^. He hasjinned. the tmjotntf/. 
He is dead. Blair says, in his Grave, 
long since Death had the ma¬ 
jority.” ad plmce;** ” 

me ad plures pemtravi ” {Ttautue; 


Trinummus, line 14), “ Tientos fore, 
fimndo enm plitrihm habifarint.** (See 
Ihlyhm, viii. xxx. 7.) 

Make. 

What wake yon here? What do yon 
want? What are yon come here for'* 
A French plinise: " Que faiteH-ronxiel .s*” 

“Now, sir. what make .voii here?"— 
ttpenre: Yuu l,tk« It, i. J. 

Make a band of or on (7h). To 
slay, do.stroy, waste, or spoil. 

“So wli*‘n I <wni> to myself iimiin, 1 rricil him 
mercy ; hio heKvhJ/Ikiiow not to show metey ,• 
mid with ihul knorkt me down iip'iiiii. Ite had, 
doiihtfess, made a hand of me. l>nt th.at. one emiK' 
hy, and hid iiim forhear."—itarivaa; Ihlgriiii'a 
Pri>0r«*», 11. ai lOrst edition). 

Make a Bit (TV), To succeed un¬ 
expectedly ill an adventure or Bjiccula- 
tion. (Sec Hrr.) 

Make a Virtue of Neeeszity (Tu). 
See Chaucer’s poem of the Kniyhtee 
Tale, line 3,044; also Thr Ttro Omile- 
nnn of Verona and Dryden’s poem of 
FalUmon ami Arnte. 

Make away with (7b). To squander; 
to put out of the way ; to lunrdor. The 
French verb cUftare is usi'd nonictime.s 
in a similar way ; a«, “ It iMui dr sr 
lUfinrv serretf niriil do wv parterx.’* 

Make away with Oneself ( 7b). To 

commit suicide. 

Make Brloka without Straw ( 7b). 
To attemiit to do .soiuctliing willKHit 
having the necosttiry inatcri.il siippliiMl. 
The allu.«ion is to tho IsniclileH in 
T'g.Vpl'* who uere cOTTiinandeil by their 
taskmasters so to tie. (Exodus v! 7.) 

Make Eyes at ( 7 b). To fiirt with 
the eyta. “ OeUltx (Ste Cast.) 

Make Mountains of Molehills 

(Ti>), To make a difficulty of trifles. 
^‘^tircin ex chilxd fm-hv," The corre¬ 
sponding Freneli pfnvt'rb is, "‘I'aire d'an 
monehe un elcphitnt.'* 

Make one’s Bread (7b). To e.arn 
one’s living. 

Make the Door iTo). To make it 
fast hy shutting ana tmlting it. We 
still say, “ Have yon made my room ? ” 
—{,e. made it tidy. Similarly, to “ make 
tho bed ” is to arrange it fit for use. 

“Vftiy at th(>» time tho dimr* are made 

j i HI." A’AttferniWrtri !: CvmtAy of Jirrorir, i i 1. 1 . 

“Make i.)ie dmiriiimu a weman's wit.and li will 
out. at the At Yuit Ltko 

Make the lee (7b). To near tho 
whalo-flshing ground. To make fur tho 
ice is to steer in that direction. 

“Atmuttlie end of Aiml w« noared Umi flshlnx- 
Srouud,or, to !•« mon> loi-tmlRal.'inado the Ico. ' 
t' AuMylwjraphv, r. Ji’y. 
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Moke-wage. Waf^s Rupplemcntod 
l>y or rates. Siniilarfy, a make¬ 

weight I loaf] in a sniull loaf added to 
make up the proper weight. 

Make-weight. A hit [of meat, 
oheese, bread, or other article] thrown 
into tliu 8c;ue to make the weight 
•■•jrrcet. 

Makeshift (A). A temporary ar- 
raitgwiient during aji emergoucy; a 
device. (The Anglo-Saxon seyft means 
a division, hence a device.) 

Malahar. (.V tf/t/Ier Veote.) 

Malagl'gl (ill Orhmtlo Fnrioso). Son 
of lJuo'vo, atm brother of Al'digor and 
Vivian, of Olamiont's men; a wizard 
knight, cousin of Riualdo. (.SVcMauois.) 

Blalagro^her (.irdr/nc/o). Tlic sig¬ 
nature of Sir Wnltei' Scott to a series 
of letters iu 1822 contributed to the 
Kdbtburyh Jtcriew uxiou the lowe.st 
liraitath'ui of jMiper money to £•>. They 
caiiKcd immense sensation, lud inferior 
to that produced hy Ih'nfUfrH J.fi/irnt 
(i/.r.) in Ireland. 'No political tract, 
since Burke’s Tb;flt'c(ions on (h^ Fmicft 
Ji' i (ilnt(on, over excited such a stir in 
(Jreat Britain. 

Mal'agrowther (Sir ilftniflo). An 
oM courtier soured hy misfortune, who 
tries to make everyone as discontented 
as himself. (SroU Fortnufa of 

Mal'akoff (in the Crinie'a). Iu 1S.31 a 
sailor and ropeintiker, named Alcx.'inder 
Ivanovitch Miilakuff, celebrated for his 
wit aiulcoiivivialitj', lived at Seliastopol. 
lie had many friends and adinin*rs, but, 
being cngagwl iu a riot, was dismissed 
the dockyards in which ho had been eni- 
idoyed. Ho then opened a liquor-sliop 
ou the hill outside the town. His old 
friends gathered round him. and his shop 
was railed the Malakoff. In time other 
houses were huilt u round, and the Mala- 
koff hccaine a town, wdiich ultimately 
was fortified. This was the origin of the 
fiimoaa I^faliiknft’ Tower, whicli canstHl 
so much trouble to the allied army in 
the Crimean W«r. (fftizetie de France.) 

M^mkru'no. The giant, first 
cousin of Queen Maguii'da, of Caudar'a, 
who cnehonted Autonoraas'ia and her 
Inishand, and shut them ^ in the tomb 
of the deceaseii queen. Tiie infanta ho 
transfnmuHl into a monkey of brass, 
and the kni^cht into a.crocodile. Don 
Quixote achieved tlieir disenchantment 
by mounting the wooden horse called 


Clavile'no. (Cervantes : Don QuixotSy 
part ii. book iii. chap, xlv.) 

< Bbdaprop ^frs.), in The Jlimis, by 
Sheridan. ^’rench, nial d projmT) 
Noted for her blimders iu the use of 
words. “ As headstrong as an allegory 
on the hanks of the Nim ” is one of her 
famous similes. (>(m»; Pabtik(IT 02 i.) 

Malbeo'eo. A “cankered, crabbed 
earl,“ very wealthy, but miserly and 
mean. He seems to be the iropexsona- 
tion of self-inGjichid toi-menis. He 
married a young wife named Hclenore, 
who set fire to his house, and eloped 
with Sir Fari'del. Malhecco cast him¬ 
self over a high rock, and all his flesh 
vanished into thin air, leaving behind 
nothing but his ghost, whicli was meta¬ 
morphosed into Jealousy. t^pmsev: 
Faerie (/tteene, book iii.) 

Malbronk or MarXbrongli (Marl- 
bro')y docs not date from the liatile of 
Malplogfuet (1709), but from the time 
of the Crusailcs <><i0 years hftfor<!. Ac¬ 
cording to a tnidition discovered by M. 
dc Cltjkteauhriaud, the air came from 
the Arabs, and the tale is a le^nif of 
Mambmn, a crusader. It iras bTouglit 
into fashion during the Revolution by 
Mine. Poiliine. who used to sing it to her 
royal foster-ihild, the eon of Louis XVT. 
MI Ar'ago tells ns tliat when M. Mongc, 
at Cairo, sang this .air to an Egyptian 
audience, they all knew it, and joineil 
in it. Ceriainlv the song lias nothing to 
do with the Duke ui Marllioroivgh, as it 
is all about feudal castles and Eastern 
wars. We are told also tliat the baud 
of Captain Cook, in 1770, waws playing 
the air one day on the east coast of 
Australia, when the natives evidently 
I'erognUeil it, and _ seemed enchanted. 
(Mordiettr eh* tArnu'e.) 

“ Mallirouk s'Pii eni'irc, 

3Iir<int>in, nnnintou, uiironialD.'; 

AliLluroiiti s »'ii \ a-t-cn Buerre, 

Nul *^ir iiuaitil rs\ iondra. 

II lo-nemlraz’a jriqiicS' 

Alironton. niimntim, minmuiiQc . , . 

Ou k la Trmlu'*." 

V The name Malbrouk^i'curS in the 
Chansons de Gesies, and .also in the 
Basque Tastoraks. 

Maleolxn. Eldest son of Duncan. 
King of Scotland. He was calleil Can- 
More (Gn'a*^-h«id). and suooeeded Mac¬ 
beth (IO jO). * (Shakespeare : Maebetk.) 

Maldtne (French). Scliool. So colled 
because at school “ oh dine ami »«W.” 

Male. (See Sex.) 

Mole Sftppliires. Deep indigo- 
coloured sap^i^es. The pale blue axe 
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the female sapi^res. {Emtttamtef: Jiia- 
t»oufi» and litcu>m Stones [1867].) 

Male anada Vtenea. Hunger ie a 
bad conmellor. The Ftendt say, “ Tllain 
ajaim, dmi 

Maiebol'ge (4 syl.). The eighth 
circle of Dante's Inferno, which con¬ 
tained in all ten bol^% or pits. 

** There is a place trlUiia the deptha of lielt 

IHUIod Malelmlsre." l/ante; Jnftrm*, ariii. 

Msdeeaata. The Jlmpcrsonation of 
Inst. {Sff^nser: Fah'ie Queenoy ii. 1.) 

Male'ger [wretchtidly thin]. Captain 
of the rabble rout which attack the 
castle of Temperance. He was “ thin 
as a rake,” and cold ns a .senwnt. 
Prince Arthur attacks him and flings 
him to the ground, but Maleger springs 
up with renewed vigour. Artlmr now 
stobs him through and through, but it is 
like stabbing a shadow; he then takes 
him in his arms and squeezes him as in 
a vice, but it is like squeezing a piece of 
sponge; he then remembers that every 
tune the carl touches the earth his 
strebgih is renewed, so he squeezes all 
his breath out, and toases tlie hodv into 
a lake. {See A5T.S0S.) {Spenser; Faerie 
Queene, book ii. 11.) 

Malengtn [guile], Qn his back he 
carried a net ‘‘ to catch fools.” Being 
attacked by Sir Artegal and his iron 
man, he turned himself first into a fox, 
then to a bush, thcnjxi a bird, then to a 
hedgehog, then to a. snake; but Talus 
was a match for nil his deceits, and 
killed him. {Spenser: FaPrie Qneent’y 
V. 9.) 

Mslepardna. The castle of Master 
Beynard the Fox, in the tale so uillcd. 

Malherbe'b Canons of Frenob 
Poetry. 

(1) Poetry is to contain only such 
words as are in common user by well- 
educated Parisians. 

(2) A word ending with a vowel rau.«t 
in BO <»&e beifollowed by a word begin¬ 
ning with a vowel. 

(8) One line in no wise is to run into 
another. 

(4) The ccesnra must always be most 
strimy observed. 

(5^ Every alternate rhjflue must be 
femmine. 

MaS'lom. Mahomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

‘'Kendayr. ««rM] six sMinst nu>, hi' HtsUoin I 
«wcaiJr,r<)SMke tbeiitall>—iVeraSra*. 

MoUrtni The nickname ctf Maxyf 


I now called Molly. Hence the Maid 
Marian is so termed. 

I Malkin. A kitchmi wench, now called 
n Molly, is by^ Shakesjiearo termeil *• the 
kitchen Malkin. {Conolanm, ii. 1.) 

Malkin, A scarecrow or figure 
dressed like a scallion ; hence, anything 
made of rags, as a mop, 
i Malkin. A Moll or female cat, the 
male being a “ Tom.” When the cat 
mews, the witch in Maebeth calls out, 
i ” I come, Grimalkin” (i. 1), 

MaU or Fall Mall (London), l^nn 
the Latin pelUre malho (to strike with 
a mallet or bat); so called because it 
w’as where the aucieut game of pell-umtl 
u-sod to ho played. Cotgrave says 

“ Pale iiwnp'iii a ipiuit' wboreiu a ronnil Imx. 
Init idstnii'k ivitli airiallot tlirouKb a liigh nn-li 
of iron. He that ran do tins inont 
wins.” 

It was a fashiouahlc gome iu the 
reign of Charles U., and the walk called 
the Mall was appropriated to it for the 
king and his court. 

Mall Sapper (A). A harvest 
(North of Euglaud). A inal is a feant, 
our word nieaf (Anglo-Saxon, meel). 

MMlowo. A Mam from fiiallairs. 
Tills is the thirty-eighth symbol in the 
Proh’pptics. Pythagoras tolls us that 
mallow was the first messenger sent by 
the gods to earth to indicate to mail 
that they symimthiscd with them and 
had pity on them. To make food of 
mallows would lie to dishonour t lie god^. 
Mallows ai-o catliartic. 

I MallllOBbliry( (>/'). Eleventh 

century *, author of nunua'ous chron¬ 
icles. ‘ His Gesh Fegnm Angbn'ttm is a 
rt'Humii of English history from the 
arrival of the English iu 440 to the 
year 1120. His Hisloria Korella give.s 
a retrospect of the reign of Henry I., 
and terramates abruptfy with tho year 
1143. His third work is called HeHtn 
Fontifimm. All the throe are included 
iu the Se.riplSres post Jtedam. 

Malmesbury MonSurtery. Fuuiulcil 
hy Maildulf, Meildulf, or Melduii, an 
Irii^mau. 

Malmsey Wine is the wine of Mal- 
va’sia, in Candia. 

“TUanu spy CCS iuisiiar}ly thay speadyda itu-re* 
afiyn*, , 

Malvcsyn and innskiutelle, tbasa mcrrctjaiH 
dryokes.*’ JUmiettArllinir, 

{See DnowNiib xs x Burr or . . .) 

Halt* The Sei'MOH on Malt Was hy 
John Dod, reeior of Fawsley, Nortli- 
ants, caU^ the decaloffisty from his 
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famous exposition of the Ten Cominand- 
incnta. A Fmitau divine. (1547-1C<5.) 

This Wits not Dr, Willimn who vriiS 

o\<’fuu*d for forgery (irsv-lTTT). 

Malt . . . MeaL (Vki-n tfut mall geU 
ahoifU the meal. When petsona, after 
dinner, get more or less fuddled. 

‘•■\Vhow tho malt begins to get olmon thetnml, 
tlioy II beuiu to sneak aboiUi guvernnrenc in kirk 
aiiifstaU*.'’-/fir ir. Sevtt: Old MortalUi/t Ir. 

Malteea Cross. Made thus: 

Malthu'sian (^i). A diseiplo of 
Malthas, whoso j^litical doctrines are 
laid down in hi$ Emiff on the lyineip/ea 
of VepulatibH, 

Maltha'siaa ]>oetrlne. Thatjiopu- 
lation inrreases more than tlie nieaiis of 
increasing subsinteuco does, so that in 
time, if no check is put upon the increase 
of population, many must starve or all 
be ill-fed. Applied to individual nations, 
like Britain, it intimated that sometlung 
must be done to check tho increase of 
Iiopulation, as all the lantl would not 
sdfiico to feed its inhabitants. 

Malum, in Latin, means aa Apple; 
and “ malug, mnlA, means ei'il. 

Soutlicy, in his t'ornmouplace quotes 
a witty etymon given by Nicolsfiu and 
Burn, mnking Uic noun derived from 
the adjective, in allusion, I suppose, to 
the ajiplc eaten by Eve. Of eourscj, 
tjiiVnin (an apple) is tho Oreek /n?hn or 
iiiii/on (an npplc-trce). 

Malum ia So (Latin). What is of 
itself wrong, and would lie so even if no 
law existeil ngoiimt its eomniissinii, ua 
lying, murder, theft. 

Malum Prolilt»'ltttm(I,riitiii). W'hat 
is wrong meioly In'cansc^ it is forbidden, 
los eating a jiarticular fruit wa-s w'rong 
in Adam anil Eve, because thej’ w'ere 
eominanded not to do so. Dtiing .sceu- 
lar work on tho Sabbath. 

Molvollo. Steward to Olivui., in 
Shakespeare's I’nv^h. Siffht. 

Mamamonehl. A mock honour. 
Bettor bo a country ^utlanau in Eng¬ 
land Uian a foreign Maittoinouehi. The 
honour is conferred on M. Joui-dain- 
(Moltere: Jiwrge^xa Genfllhmme.) 

MiunM'im’iR B«liik«t was of pure 
gold, and rendered the vt^ttoKx invulntur- 
able. It was/taken rPdasoasion of by 
Riiialdo {(h'hndb Cervantes 

tells us of a baaber wl^ was caught in a 
shower, and to protect his hat otamiod 
Ilia brazen basm on his head, 


Quixote insisted that this basiu was the 
enchanted helmet of the Moorish kug, 

*^ Mam'eloik (2 i^l., French). Amoond 
in the shape of a woman’s breast. I'heso 
artificial mounds were common iu the 
siefe of Sebastopol. (Latin, mamma, a 
breast.) 

Mamelukea (2 syl.) or MuuuIiiIms 

(Arabic, mamlur, a slave), A name 

f iven in Egypt to the slaves of the beys 
rongbt from the Caucasus, and formed 
into a standing almy. Ija 1254 tlicse 
military “slaves” raised one*tof their 
bo<ly to the supreme jiower; and Nour- 
eddin Ah’, the founder of the Baliarites, 

S ave twenty-three sultans; iu 1^2 the 
yuasty of the Borjites, also Mamlues, 
succeeded, and was ’folldwed by twenty- 
one succe^rs. Selim I., Sultan of 
Turkey, overthrew the.Ma'^iuc kingdom 
in 1517, but allowed the .twenty-four 
beys to be elected from tlteir body. In 
1811, Mohammed Ali by a wholesale 
massacre annihilated the Mamelukes, 
and became viceroy of Egypt. 

Mamma, Mother. The fonneT*is 
Nonnan-Frcnch, and the latter Anglo- 
Saxon. (iVfC Pafa.) 

Mammet. A puppet, a favourite, an 
idol. A rorrnption of Mahomet. Ma- 
hometauisui being the most prominent 
form of false religion with wiiioli Chris¬ 
tendom was acquaintcii before the Bu- 
fonuation, it l)ecan«^_*a generic word to 
designate any false faith ; even idolatry 
ia called manunetry. 

Mammon. The goil of this world. 
The wonl in SjTiae means riches. (See 
Mi/foH : Paratlhe f.nxt, bk. i. 678.) liw 
piMHi'h in the council is Imok ii. 229, etc. 

Maunimi. In SjienserV Faerie Qaeiw, 
Mnmnion says if Sir Ouyon will aen’c 
liim he shall be the richest iimn in the 
world; but,the knight says money has 
no charm for him. Mammon Uieu 'takes 
him to his smithy, and tells him he may 
make what orders he likcs,,but 6iuvou 
declines to make any. The go<l then 
offers to give him PhiTotine to w'ife, but 
Gnyon will not accept tho honour. 
Lastly, he takes him to rroserpine's 
bower, and tells hint to pluck the golden 
fruit, and rest on' tho silver stool; Sir 
Guyoa again infuses, tmd after three 
days* sojoiwn in the infernal regions 
is led back to earth, (ii. 7.) 

Mammon of Unxightooiiaaesa 

{The). Money. A Scripture phraae 
(Luke xvi. 9). Mammon waa the Syrum 
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god of woaltlt, similar to Flutus of 
Greek and lloman mythology. 

Mammon’s Cavo. The abode of tlier 
Money-god. Sir Guyon yisitcMl tliis 
cave, aim Sjpenser gives a very full de- 
kcri}>tiou of it. {Fahie Qiieem, ii. li) 

S%r Fpifure Mammon, A worldly 
sensualist. {Sen Jons&n : Ah'hemint,) 

lHammotli Cave (The). In Bdmou- 
Son county, Kentucky, the largest in 
the woi'ld. 

Man (Ifite of), called by the ancient 
Britons wMtn-m (tittle island), Latinised 
into Mtnav-ia. Cmsiur calls it Mona {i.e. 
Mon-ah), the Scotch pronunciation of 
Manau. Mona and Fliny's Monabm oi'o 
varieties of “ Menavia.” 

Han. Emblematic of St. Matthew, 
Wause be begins his gospel iby tracing 
the manhood of Jesus Isick to David. 
Mark is symbolised bv a Iton, because he 
begins his gospel with John the Baptist 
mid Jesus m the wilderuess. Luke is 
symlmlised by a eaff, because he begins 
his gospel with the Temple sacrifices. 
And John as a eot/lr, bemuse he looks 
ri^t into heaven and begins his gospel 
with Jesus the divine inffos. The four 
are indicated in Ezekiul's eherub (i. 10.) 

Man. Average weight loOlbs.; height, 
C9 inches; strength, 4'iO lbs. 

Man Friday (A). A useful mid 
faithful servant, like the Man l^riday in 
Jtobinson Crmw. 

“roHnt von llpchlicrnfc.. wns T’rim o IHcmiarek’s 
' 3fsN Frida.} "—Aihfnteuni, 

Blan-Jaok. Fverp man-jack of tjou. 
Everyone of you. {dee untur Jack.) 

Man . . . Monkey. The Bedouins 
aflirm that tltc monkeys of Mount Kara 
were once human beings, thus trans¬ 
formed for disobedience to their pro¬ 
phet. Tlie Arabs have a similar tmdi- 
tion, that the monkey (Xaenda) and the 
ape (IVaMr) were once hum^u beings. 

^ft^1*‘Mo**n**** or (^tinbm Ffestrin, 
So Gulliver was called Lilliput. 

Man Fr^poua, but God disposes. 
So we read in the Jmitalio Christi; 
Herbert (Jaeula Fiwkntum) has nearly 
the same identical words. 

Man Thraefold. According to Diog'- 
enes Laertius, the body wds composed of 
(11 a.mortal part; (2) a divine and 
ethereal part, called the phrgn: and 
(3) an aerial and vaporous part, Called 
the tliimoB. 

Acceding to the Bomans, man has a 
ffar^ohi soul, which at the diMolntion 


of the body resolves itself into (1) tlie 
Manfs; (2) the Atflma or Spirit; (3) 
the rmbra. Tlio Muncs went either to 
Elysium or Tar'tarus; the Anima re¬ 
turned to the gods; but the TTnihra 
hovered about the body as unwilling to 
quit it. 

According to the Jews, man consists 
of body, soul, and .spiiit. 

Man in Black (The). Supposed to 
bo Goldsmith’s father. (CitisM of the 
World.) Washington Irving has a talo 
with the same title. 

Man In tbo Iron Mask (The). (See 

Iron Mask.) 

Man In tiic Moon (The), Some sav 
it is a man leaning on a fork, on wliicli 
he is carrying a bundle of sticks picked 
up on a Sunday. The origin of this 
fable is from Nuin. xv. 32-36. Somo 
mid a dog also; thus the prologue in 
Mtdstmmer FfigrhTs Jhvtun says, ‘“This 
man with lantern, dog, and bush of 
thorns, presenfethmoonshine; ” Chaucer 
says “hostole the bu.'ih ” (7c.s/. tf Cifs- 
u-idc). Another tradition say.s that tliu 
man is (.Wu, with his dog and thorn- 
bush; the thoru-bij.sli Iwing emblema¬ 
tical of tbo thorns and bri-ars of flu* 
fall, and the dog Itoiug the “ ftnil tieml.” 
Some poets make out the *• man" to bo 
Eudym'ioti. taken to the moon by l)i.iua. 

Man in t/w moon. The unmeli ss jtor- 
Bon at one time employed in elections to 
negotiate Inibes. Thus the rumour n as 
set flying among the electors that “ tho 
Man in &e Moou had arrived.” 

I know HO more about it than the man 
in the nmn. I kuow nolhutg ut all 
about the matter. 

Man of Bo'UaL Any wicked man. 
Shiuiei si. called David (2 Sam. xvi. 7). 
The ungodly are called “ children of 
Belial,” or “ eons of Belial.” The word 
Belial meiuts irorthlemms, 

Man of Blood. David is so called 
(2 Sam. xvi. 7). 

The Puritans applied' the term to 
Charles I., because tie made war against 
his Farliaincni Any mao of violence*. 

Man of Blood and Iron (The). 
Otto von Bismarck (Prince Bismarck), 
called “man of blood” froinliis great wiir 
policy, and “iron” from bis indomit¬ 
able will. Many years Chancellor of 
Prussia and Germany. (Bom Scptein Iht 
I st, 1815.) 

Man of BraM (7%^. Talcs, tho 
work of Hepheestos (Vulcan). He tra¬ 
versed Crete to prevent strangers from 
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Retting foot on the ieland, and threw 
rocks at tho Argonauts to prevent their 
landing. Tabs used to make himself 
rod-liot, and hug intruders to death. 

“ Tliat i><)rt4.'nt«U8 Man of Urans 
Hcpliivstits made in days yore. 

Who Htalked alenit the Cretan shore, , . 
And threw eumee at the Arsonants.” 

Lonu/etlaw : Tk« Wo^fiide Tnn. 

Man of Deoember. Napoletm III. 
Ho was made President of the French 
lto]>nl)lic Deccml)er 11, 1848; made his 
eoHj) iffelat December 2, 1851; and was 
made Emperor December 2, 1852. 

BCan of Deotlny ( The>i. Naptdeon I. 
(17t51, 1801-1814, died 1821). He looked 
on himself os an instiumcnt in the 
hands of destiny. 

“The n.-iti of neatiny . . . had nower fora tiirn 
to hind kffliiH with rhaiiiH.and nuldeewitlifeitors 
of iron.”—ifir Waltm- Scott. 

Man of FeeliiiK* The title of a 
novel by Henry Macken/io. His “ man 
of feeling is named Harley—a sensi¬ 
tive, bashful, kind-hearted, sentimental 
hero. 

Btaa of IfOttors {A). An author. 

Man of Romaanto {A). A tailor. 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, of Tloss, 
in Hereford.shire, iinmortalised by Pope 
in lii-^ epistle (ht the Vxr ojRichn. 

Man of Salt. A man like iEiieas, 
ulwiiys “ meltiug into salt tears," called 
“ditljis of wilt.” 

“ Tins would make li man a nmn of salt, 

To use hiM eie< for (ptrdcn waierrou.'' 

Shfikeupcnre; Ktvg Lear, Iv.O. 

Man of Sedan. Napoleon III. was 
so c.alled, because he siiiTendered his 
fiword to William, King of Prussia, after 
tho battle of Sedan (September 2. 1870). 

Man of SUoneo (The). Napoleon 
HI. (1808, 1852-70, died 1873.) 

" Franc** ? Yon must know tictter than I your 
ItoHiiiiin With tho Alan of Bilonco."—For Seeiitre 
iinii ('Town, c)ia]i. i. 

Man of Sin (The) (2 These, li. 3). 
Tlio Roman Catholios say the Man of 
Sin i.s Antichrist, l^e Puritans applied 
tlie term to the Ibpe of Rome; the 
Fifth-Monarchy men to Cromwell; 
many modtirn theologians apply it to 
that “ wicked one ” ^dcnticiu with the 
“lust horn” of Dan. viu) who is to 
immediately precede the second adveitt. 

Man of Straw; (A). A person with¬ 
out capital. It nsed to ho customary 
for a u limber of worthless fellows to 
loiter about our law-courts to become 
false witness or surety for anyone who 
would buy their servioe.s; their badge 
was a .straw in their shoes. 
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Man of tbo SUl (77ie). A UmUous 
“ hermit of the vale,” which encumbers 
tithe story of Tom Jones, by Fielding. 

Man of tho Sea. (>Se^c Ou>, etc.) 

Man of the Third Boimbllo 

Napoleon III. (1802, reigned 1852-70, 
died 1873). (M. Gambetta; 1838-1882.) 

Bfaa of the World (A). One 
“ knowing ” in world-craft; no green- , 
honi. Charles Macklin brought out a * 
comedy (1704), and Henry Mackenzie a 
novel (1773) with the same title^ 

Man of Throe Lottoiw. (See 

Hono.) 

Man-Of-War (A). A Qovemment 
iightiiig-ship. (Not now often used.) 

Mtohof-ietfr, or, Tortvyneseman-^-trar, 
A tloatiugtiydrozoan (F/i^s'altapelaffU'a), 

“ Frank went captain nod told bhn ttint 

Tom tuul irivcn Iiim lca\e to have the inan.4if.wsr 
if he could get it.''— OeicMtnir : AdvetUitree of tki 
youTtg Marooners, 17. 

Man~of-ivar bird. The frigate-bird. 

Man of Wan. A model man; like 
one foriikmcd in wax. Horace speakaoi 
tlio “ waxen arms of Teleplius,” mean¬ 
ing model arms, or of perfect shape and 
colour; and the uiirse says of Rtimeo. 
“ Why, he’s a man of wax'” (i. 3), which 
she o*xii1uin<i by saying, " Nay, he’s a 
flower, i' faith a veiy flower.” ' 

Man of Whipcord (A). A coach¬ 
man. The reference is to his whip. 

'■ Hn would not h.nvc silkcrcU the ooncliman to 
jiriMTcd while tin' horwumiie unflt for «cr\ice. 

. . . Y»*l thnmanof whii.ri'Td c^i-aiipilaoine-evere 
, . . repr(»ach."—.fir H’. Scotl ; 'ITu Auti'imry, i. 

Manohe (French). Aimer wtf.»r la 
manche qtte le hrns. Cupboard lore. 
Maiiche is a slang word; a gratuity 

f iven to a cicerone, cabman, or porter, 
t is the Italian Imona mmieia. 

Jeter le manelie apres la eognve. To 
throw tho helve after the liatchet To 
abandon wRat may bo useful, out of 
caprice, liecatiso a part of what you 
expected has not been realised. Ahorse 
is stolen, and the man, in*ill-temper, 
throws away saddle and bridle. 

Blanidioator. The first syllable is 
the Friesic man (a common); and the 
word means the Roman encampment on 
the common. • 

Manoheater Poet. Charles Swain 
(1803-1874). 

Man'oiplo (A\ A purveyor of food, 
a clerk of tho kitchen. Chaucer has a 
“manciple” in his fanterburg Taka 
(Xotin manceps, maneipis.) 
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ICandA'miis (Latin). A wnt of 
King’s Bench, comman^ng the persoi) 
named to do what the writ ^ects. The 
first word is “ Mandamus ” (We com¬ 
mand. . . .). • 

Maada'na. A stock name in heroic 
romance, which generally represents the 
fate of the world tinning on the caprice 
of some beautiful Mamltma or Stati'ra. 

Mandaria' is not a Chinese word, 
but one given by the Portuguese colon¬ 
ists at Maca'o to the ofiiciols called by the 
natives Khirntpini} (3 syl.) It is from 
the verb mandar (to command). 

The nine twiks of mandanm are distin¬ 
guished by the button in their cap:— 
1, ruby: *2, coral; 3, sapphire; 4, an 
opaque blue stone; d, ciystal; 6, on 
opaque W’bito shell; 7, wrought gold; 
8, plain gold; and 9, silver. 

“Tlio vUftlelioer of ChineseniandATius consists 
of twenty-seven memliers. Tlicy nre 
for (!) iii)|ieris1 Mitli; (S) Ion{< service; (A) illus¬ 
trious lU-fMls ; <4)liiiowled»re ; (Sialiiitty ; zeal; 
(7) nubility ; ana (.8) aristocratic birth. —Oitteluv. 

fMandavUle {Beruanl de). A licen¬ 
tious Deistical writer, author of The 
Virgin Vnmasked, and Tree Tftoufjhts on 
JtehffUWf in the reign of George II. 

IfaBdoa'alstns. Very short swords. 
So called from a certain Spanish noble¬ 
man of the house of Mendo'sa, who 
brought them into use. {See Swords.) 

Ifas'dralniL ^rom gold to nothing, 
Uke^ Man'drahttPs ofering. Mandrabiu, 
having found a gold-mine in Samos, 
offered to Juno a golden ram for the 
discovery; next year he gave a silver 
one, then a brazen one, and in the fourth 
year nothing. The proverb to bring a 
noble to ninepeucc, and ninepence to 
notinng,” carries the same meaning. 

Mandrake. Tberootofthemandrog'- 
ora often diyidcs itself in t]fo, and pre¬ 
sents a rude appearanee of a man. la 
andent times human figures were often 
cut (Tut the root, and wonderful 
virtues ascribed to them. It was used 
to produce fecundity in wommi (Gen. 
XXX. 14-16). Some mandrakes cannot 
be pulled from the earth without pro- 
dtti^g fatid effects, so a cord used to 
be fixed to the root, an^ round a dog’s 
neck, and the dog being chased drew 
out the mandrake and died. Another 
Buparstition is that when the mandrake 
is utnooted it utters a scream, in ex- 
planadon of which Thomas Newton, in 
his Serball to the says, is 

supposed to be a creature having hfe. 
engendered imder the earth of the seed 


of some dead person put to death for 
murder.” 

Slirioka IJko nmn«lmiWB' turn out of llu* oartli.” 

JSilic(l;i«;iearf'; JKoihm uttd Joliet, t \. a 

Mandrakes ealM love-apples. Fi'om 
the old notion that they oxatod amorous 
inclinations; hence Venus is calinl Man- 
dragon'tni, and the Emperor Julian, in 
his epistles, tells Caltx'enes that he dnuik 
its juice nightly as a love-potion. 

Me has eaten Mandrake, tiaid of a 
very indolent and sleepy man, from the 
narcotic and stupefying properties of the 
plant, well known to the ancients. 

*' UIre mo to drink mndraanra .. . 

Tbot 1 iiiifrbr, our thin groat K.ip of tiiiio 

Hy Antony in uwHy.” 

Slittkeepforei Antony and i. S. 

Mandrake. Another suiierstition con¬ 
nected with this plant is that a small 
dose makes a person vain of his beauty, 
and conceited; but that a large doso 
makes him an idiot. 

ICfUidriear'do. King of Tartiiry, 
or Scythia, son of Ag'rioan. Hr -wore 
Hector’s cuirass, married Doralis, and 
was slaiu in single combat 1^ Boge’ro. 
(Orlando Innamorato, and Orlando 
turioso.) 

Mandnce (2 syl.). The idol Oluttony, 
venerated by the Gostroraters, pcojilc 
whose god was their belly. 

"It is a tnonHirous ... flgnre. Ct to frigbtrn 
little rbildrrn ; its eyes are biKC-rtban Its Is'lly, 
and its brad lartfor than all the rest of its hi‘,iv. 
. . . havingaffWidlynilrof wide jaivs, iinoft wiib 
two rows of Uietli, which. t>y tbeniau’icof n siuiill 
twine .. . are miulc to olaali. chatter, and mMie 
against the otlier, as ibfl jaws uf St. C'liMiieiit's 
dragon (caikMt grmilfi on St. .Mark's ttrocession 
at MifU/'-Babeitita: Pantugrnel, iv, 6ti. 

ManCMb To appease his MUnes, To 
do whea a person is dead what would 
have pleased him or was due to him 
when alive. The srarit or ghost of tho 
dead was hy the ^mans coIIcmI his 
Manes, which nevtu* slept quietly in thu 
grave so long as survivors left its Wishes 
unfulfilled. The 19th February was tlie 
day when all the l^ug sacrifl^ to the 
shMes of dead rclauous and friends. 

M&ncH (3 syl.) frum tho old won) mnuh, i.p. 
** bonus," “tpiodeos renersntes nmntts vucim'iit, 
ut Oreci ehr/ftous." iSoei/ttcrstius, Itcsn- 

nnt come troin mdneo, to remain (bocauso tins 
tmrt of roan remains after the body is dead), lie- 
canso the a is long. 

In the Christian Chuxoh there is an 
All Souls* IMy, * 

Manfred. Count Manfred, son of 
Count Sig'ismund, soid Mmselif to the 
Brince ox Darkness, and h^ seven 
spirits bound to do his bidding, vis. 
the spirits of 6((.rih, ocean, air, nigh^ 
mountains, windi^” and the star of his 
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own destiny. He was wbollj without 
human sympathies, and lived m splendid 
solitude amou({ tdie Alpine mountains. 
He once loved the Lady As'tarte (2 syl.) 
who died, hut Manfred went to the nail 
of Arima'uea to see and speak to her 
phontoin, and was told that he would 
die the following day. The next day 
the Spirit of his Destiny came to sum* 
iiiou him; the proud count sconifully 
flismissed it, tma died. (Burm: Man- 
JVed,) 

Manger or Manger leMorcean. To 

betray, to impeach, to turn king’s evl* 
dence. The allusion is to the words of 
Jesus to the beloved disciple—he will 
be the traitor to whom I shall give a 
sop when I have dipped it,” etc. (John 
xiii. 26.) 

Manbeim, in Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology, is the abode of man. Yauirneiin 
is the abode of the Yanir. Jotmdieim 
is the abode of tho giants. Gladslieim is 
the abode of Odin. Helhetm is tho 
abode of Hela (goddess of death). Mus- 

S ellheini is tho abode of elemental tire. 

rillhoim is hell. Svartalheim is the 
abode of the dwarfs.' 

Ma'ni. The son of Mundilfori; taken 
to heaven by tho gods to tlrive the moon- 
car, He is followed hy a wolf, which, 
when time shall be no more, w*iU devour 
botli Maui and his sister Sol. 

Mani, Manes, or Maniobieus. Tlic 
greatest Persian painter, who livefl iu 
the reign of Shah-|)Our (Sapor' I.). It 
is said his productions rivalled nature. 
(226-274.) 

BfaniolUB'ana or Manlchees. A 

religious sect founded by Mani or Mani- 
elmms, the Persian painter. It was an 
amalgamation of the Magian and Chris¬ 
tian religions, interlard^ with a Utile 
Bitdilhism. In order to enforce his re¬ 
ligious system, declared liiiuscdf 

to be tho Paraclete or Comforter pro¬ 
mised by Jesus Christ. 

Man'iton, Tho American «Indian 
fetish. 

Manllan Orders. Overstrained se¬ 
verity. Manlius Tornua'tus, tho Bomau 
consul, gave or^ra in the I«tin war 
that no Koman, on pain pf dea^, thould 
engage in single combat; but one of the 
Latins provoked young Manlius W re¬ 
peated msultsj and lliKnliua slew him. 
When the young man took tho spoils to 
his father, Torqua'tos ordered hnn to ^ 
pdt to death for violating the commands 
of his snpoiiox officer. 


s Manly, in the Plain Dealer, by Wy- 
cherly. He is violent and uncouth, but 

£ resents an excellent coutmst to the 
ySocrilical Olivia {q.r.), 

Mr. Matilt/, in The Procoked Umband, 
by Yaubrugii and Cibber. 

Manna (Exodus xvi. Id), popularly 
said to be a corr^t form ox wan-hu 
(What is tliis ?) The marginal reading 
gives—“ When the cfaildreti of Israel 
saw it [the smaU round thing like hoar¬ 
frost on the ground], they said to one 
auoUier, Wliat is this ‘i for they wist not 
what it was.” 

"Ami tho liouse of Ursel the name 

tiien-of nmnna. H «3ia tike eorlsnder Mi>d, 
wltiie and the it was like wafers made 

wit li ljoney« (Vei se 31.) 

Manna ot fit. Mlctaolaa of BarL 

The name given to a colourless and 
tasteless i^mison, sold in phials by a 
woman of Italy named Tofaui, who con¬ 
fessed to having poisoned six hundred 
persons by this liquid. 

Man'norlng. Colonel or Guy Mdh- 
nerint/; Mrs. Matineiutiff, nh SophLa 
Wellwood, bis wife; Ji’ha MannenHy, 
their daughter, who married Captain 
BertTom; Hir Paul Manueriug, the 
colonel’s uncle. In Sir Walter 'Lott’s 
novel of Guy Mnmuriug. 


Mannington {George). A criminal 
executed at Cambridge in 1476. It i.s 
said that ho could effi off a horee's bead 
at a single blow. 

"It i< ill nf MHnii>nprtini''«-lit' thnt 

win hanm.'d at (’.nuiinditc-rtmt <iit oit tlii* 
horse'iii bt^dlit a liluw.*'—ffiijtfit-nrd Ha! 


Mannlngtree {Riser). Note<l for its 
Whitsun fair, where an ox was roasted 
whole. Shakespeare makes Prince Henry 
Ccill Falstaff “ a masted Maimiagtrec ox, 
with tho pudding in UisbeUy.” (1 Iletiry 
IV. ii. 4.) 

“ Ynu Bliatl na\e a slmc wil more at.\ itifale 
tiiaii ten of (be itiuu'd: ami drink more in two 
days than all Maiiniiii;irc« doesat a Wiidun-alt*." 


Mluto'a. The fabulous dipital of El 
Dora'do, the houses of which city yvero 
said to be roofed with gold. 


Maaon Lesoant. A novel by the 
Abbii Provost. It is tlie history of a 
jxmng man p*s.ses8ed of many brilliant 
and some estimable tpialities, but, b^ig 
intoxicatctl by a fatal attachment, he u 
hurrietl into the violation of every rain 
of conduct, and finally prefers the life of 
a wretched wanderer, with the worthleea 
object of his affection, to all the advou- 
ta^ presented by nature and fortune. 


Blaiior* i/rmrsite. **Demesne land” 
is that near fho demesile ox dweUii^ 
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(domts) of the lord, and which ho kept 
for his own use. Manor land was 
that remained (»ian<'»), which was let 
to tenants for money or seivico. 

In Rotno mnnnra Oicre was rimnum laud hUo, 
i.*, land lirUrngini; lii coininon tn two or more 
)«rsoQf>.to tliu whole village, or to ceruin naiivea 
of the \ Ulage. 

Mansard Moof, also called the ruri 
roof. A roof in which the rafters, in¬ 
stead of forming a A, are broken on eadi 
side into an elbow. »It was deviseti by 
Frau9oi8^Man3anl, the French orcliitect, 
to give height to attics. (ldl)8-16C6.) 

Mansfield. The Miller of Mansfield. 
Henry II. was one day hunting, and lost 
his W’ay. He met a miller, who took 
him home to his cottage, and gave him 
a bed with his son llichatM. Next 
morning the courtiers tracked the king 
to the cottage, and the miller discovered I 
the rank of his guest. The king, in ! 
merry mood, knighted his host, who 
thus became Sir .Johu Cockle. On St. 
George’s Day, Henry II. invited the 
miller, his wiifo and sou to a royal Imn- 
quet, and after being amused with their 
rustic wavs, made Sir John " overseer of 
Sherwood Forest, with a salary of .tIlOO 
M j'car.” {Port/ : lUUqvex.) 

Mansion. The Latin mausin was 
simply 11 tent jiitched for soldicj's <»ii 
the march; and, hence a,“day’s jour¬ 
ney” {Pltnif, xii. 14). SuWqiioiitly the 
word was 'ajiplied^to a roadside house 
for the accommodation of stiiiiigor.-. 
{Huelofiius: Tit. 10). 

Mantaooi'nl. A charlatan who pro¬ 
fessed to restore the dead to life. 

MantaU'ni (Madnuu). Afiishionable 
milliner near Cavendish S<] iiare. Her hiis- 
baiid, noted for his white teeth, minced 
Otaths, and gorgeous moniing gown, is 
an exouisite man-milliner, W'ho lives on 
his wire’s eamings. IDiekefis : Niehalas 
i^tckleby.) 

Mahtel^ece (A). A shelf over a 
fire-place, originally used for drying 
clothes. 

“Around ilic snsetouR ruT'Olu,nver tlic Thilfrm 
flre-|>ian!ii, Is a ledge Ui which are nfllxed iicks. on 
wliirh isi^UlUons hung their w«( chithe') lorlrr. 

We rail the shelves )i\er the llre-idjM'es ‘miiniel- 
tmt w« no lunger bane onr mantles on 
I belli Ui dry,""Memoirs o/Cal. Mararutn, 

MantIblA (Bridye of) consisted of 
thirty arches of block marble, and was 
guarded by “a fearful huge giant,” 
slinn by Sir Fieralnas. 

Mfin^tlger. An heraldic monster, 
having a tiger’s body, and the head of 
aa old man with long spiral hums. 


Mantle of FlfioUty (Tk^). A little 
boy one day presented himself before 
King Arthur, and showed him a curious 
mantle, “which would become no wife 
that was not leal.” Queen Guiuever 
tned it, but it changed from green to 
red, and red to black, and seemed rent 
into shreds. Sir Kay’s lady tried it, but 
fared no better; others folloivcd, but 
only Sir Cradock’s wife could wear it. 
{Percy: Jicliques.) {See Cilastity.) 

Mantra or Mlntra (Persian in;Kth- 
ology). A spell, a talismiui, by which a 
person holds sway over the elements and 
spirits of all denonuuatioua {IPilford.) 

Man'tuan fiwaln. Swan, nr Bard 

{The). Yirgil, a native of Mantua, in 
Italy. Bcside.s lus great Latin epic, hu 
wrote pastorals and Georgies. 

Ua'nnoodla'ta {The). An old name 
for a bird of mradiso. It is a corrun- 
tioii of the Malay manute-dewaUt, tiio 
bird of the govls. 

“ Ucrr pure the foiitlesR fuwl el heaven, ilmt 
iii'v er 

IIIn n eartli, hut on the wine fur ei er. 

lltivering e'er lluwers, tlieji fragiuni fmiJ 

inhale 

IM ink the ile'ii'ending ilcw mum the waj : 

Anri eievpaliifr while rtiuiniir.' nn ilte (.'Hie.” 

.SiiiiUiri/; r'lii'i'i of Kthuma. x\i. ti. 

Man'nmit. To set free; prnpei ly 
“to scud from one's hand” {e lumia 
unthrr). One of the Itomen way.-t of 
freeing a slave was to take him before 
the chief inagistnite and say, ** 1 wissh 
this mtin to bo fre,-.” Tbo lictor or 
muster then turned the. slave roiiud iit si 
circle, struck him with a rod lu-ross the 
cheek, and tot him go. 

Manure (2 syl.) means hnnd-work 
(French, tillage by nianiial 

lab'iiir. It now means the dreading ap¬ 
plied to lands. Milton uses it m its 
original sense in Lost, iv. (J28:— 

“ ymt flriwerj arliottni,. . . with l.raachcfl over- 

glOWII 

Thai iiirick onr scant manuring.” 

V In hook xi. 26 lie snvs, the repent¬ 
ant tears of Adam krought forth Indter 
fruits than all the trees of Paradise that 
his hands mauureil in the days of in- 
uocenco. 

Many. {See Too Many.) 

Many a Miokla makes a Mnoklo, 

or Many a little makes a mirkle. Ijitlle 
and often fills the purle. {See Lttti.k.) 

Frewh: “ Les petihi ruisaeaux font 
de grandca rivieres;” “Plusioura pen 
font nn heaucoop,” 

Greek : 

” El yip Ktv eal etfiiKpiv in? e/Mspv saraMo, 

Ku'v 0aHa Tovr' ipioiif ra^^a esv fdyd Kat VO 
Y<Voiro.” JlesUfi: Works and Days, 
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Many Men, Many Mtnd s. 

I Ml in : “Qxiot homines tot senteu- 
tisE ” (7hr>n‘r). 

Fmtfh : Aiitaut d’homraes, autaut 
d’avis; ” “ Tant de gons, taut de 
gui.ses ; ” “ Autant <lc testes, autaut 
d'opinioue.’* 

Mae'rl (The). Tho iudigeiious in¬ 
habitants of New Zealand. It is a New 
Zealand word, meaning ualirtfs. (Plur., 
Mai/rtH.) 

Bla'ra. A goblin that seized upon 
men asleep in uicir beds, and took fiuin 
them all speech and motion. 

Mar'abon Feailien. Feathers of 
tho bird so called, used by ladies for 
head-gear. There are two species of 
maralmu stork, which have white 
ft>iithers beneath their wings and biil 
es})cciaHy prized. Hie word “marabou” 
moiuis “ devoted to CJod,” and the stork 
is a sacred bh'd. (Ht e Mahabots.) 

Bfara'bout (in French). A big- 
bt'lliwl kettle; a very large sjiil; an 
ugly baboon of a man; also a sort of 
pltimo at one time worn by ladies. The 
‘‘marabout hat” was a hat adorned 
with a maralK)u feather. 

Mara'bnts. Au Amh trihe Avhieh, in 
107'>, fouitdod a dynasty, put an eii>l to 
hy tlic Almohads. They form a priestly 
f)riler greatly venerated by the ermunon 
people. TIu; (treat Marubiit ranks uext 
to the. king. (Aruhie, iit<v tihath , devoted 
to (»od.) 

Marana'tha (Syriac, ihe Lord nUl 
cunu- - i.r. to execute judgment). A 
form of anutheinatising among the Jt>ws, 
The Romans fulled a cnirsc or imprcca- 
tiou a d(‘rotir,H~i.e, given up to some 
Olio of the gods. 

MoraTOdl (4 syl.). A very small 
Sptuiish coin, less than a fartliiug. 

BSarbles. The Antftdr’lim Marbkit. 
Some tliirty-sovenistatuos and 128 busts 
with inscriptions, collecttxl by W. Petty, 
in the reign of James I., in the island 
of Paros, and purchased of him by I/ird 
Arundel, who gave them to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford m 1627. 

The Jilffin mtrblet. A collection of 
hasso-rclievos and fragments of statuary 
from tho Purtheuon of Athens (built by 
Phid'ios), collected by Tliomos, Lord 
F'giii, during his mission to the Ottoman 
Porto in 1802. They were purchased 
from him 1^ the British (jKivemment, in 
181b, for ^ 0 , 000 , and pow jn t))e 


British Museum, (Tho pin of “ Elgin ” 
is like the •ffin of “ begin.”) 

• Monty am imrhU'H. Cash and furni¬ 
ture. 

Maroossin (The Prince). From the 
Itfliau faiiy-tades by Straparola, culled 
XtffhtSy translated into French in lo8<). 

Marcella, A fair shepherdess whose 
story forms on episode in Don Quixote. 

Mareelll'xia. The daughter of Boeco, 
jailor of the state prison of Seville. Sho 
falls in love with^Fide'lio, her father’s 
servant, who turns out to be*Leonora, 
the wife of the state prisoner Fernando 
Florestan. (Perthoven: Ftdelio.) 

MarceUas (in Dibdiu’s BibHomaniay 
a romance,) is meant for Edmund 
Malone,^ the well-known editor of 
Shakcsiieare’s works (1811). 

Marob. ITe may be a rogucy but hFa 
no fool on the march. (French, sur la 
marvhe likewise.) 

March borroxes three dayn from April. 
(See Bobbowed Days.) 

Marob Dust. A bushel of March 
dust is n orth a king's ransom. Accord¬ 
ing to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the tine of 
j mui-dor W!i.*! a .sliding scale proportioned 
j to ihi! I’link of tho person kiUed. The 
lowest w.'is till, and the highest t'Gl); 
the former was the ransom of a churl, 
ami the latter of a king. 

March Haro. Mad as a Manh hart'. 
Hares in March a:e very wild; it w 
their rutting time, (.Sice IIaek.) 

Blarobcs 0'<)'»iduno'<) is tho Saxon 
mcair : hut marsh, a me:ulow, is the 
Saxon nurse, aueientiy Avritton maras/i, 
the Freneh mnrais, and our morass. 
The other march is tho origin of our 
inurqiiU, the lowl of the march. Tho 
boundaries l'ctw(*cii England and Wales, 
and Iwitweeu England and Stxitland, 
were called ” martuies.” 

Riding fhr inarrhes~-i.c. beating the 
bounds of the parish (Scotch). ^ 

BEarchaiindea Talc (ifi Chaucer*) is 
substantially the same as the first Latin 
metrical t.ale of Adolf us, aud is not 
unlike a Lirtiu prose talo given in the 
apmmdix of T. Wright’s eilitiou of 
-riep’s Fabft^. (See January and May.) 

Morcbiiig Watob. A splendid pa- 

f eant on Midsummer Eve, whidt 
reiiry 'VIII. took Jane Seymour to 
Mei'cers’ Hall to see. In lolf Sir John 
Groslram, the Lord Mayor, restored tire 
pageant, which had b(^u discontinued 
op acqoupt uf sweating sickuoa^ 
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MaroliliigtOn (Staffordshiro). 
Fumous for a crumbling short cake. 
Hence the saying that a man or woman 
of crusty tomfier is “ as short os Mar- 
chingtou wako'cake.” 

MburohloneM (Thr). The haJf- 
starvcd girl*of'all*work in The did 
Cunosittf ahnp, by Charles Dickens. 

Xarelipaaxe. A confection of pis- 
tacluo-ttuts, almonds, and sngar; a 
corruption of the French nutsie-pain. 
(Italian, marzaptm.) 

Mar'etOiiites (3 syl.). An ascetic 
Gnostic sect, founded by Marciou in the 
second century. 

Blarck {WUUam de la)y or “The 
Wild Boar of Ardennes,” A French 
nobleman, called in French history 
SanpHer dee Anknnes, introc^ced by 
Sir Walter Scott in Quentin Uuricard 
(1446-1485). 

Maretoy BUI (Herefordshire), on 
Felnruary 7th, 1571, at six o’clock in the 
erening, “ roused itself with a roar, and 
by seven next morning had moved forty 
pa^.” It kept on too move for three 
liar's, carrying with it sheep in their 
cotes, hedg”e-row8, and trees; overthrew 
Kinnaston chaiiel, and divertetl two 
high roads at least 200 yards from their 
former route. The entire mass thus 
moved consisted of twenty-six acres of 
land, and the entire distance moved was 
400 yards. {Upevd; Ilercfonhhtre.) 

« 

Marcos de Obregon. Tlic model of 
Oil Bios, in tho Sumiish romance en¬ 
titled Relcteiones de la Vtda del Emuln'o 
Mareoa de Obtvgon. 

Marooa'luis. A branch of the 
Gnostics; so called from tho Egyptian 
Marcus. They arc noted for their 
apocryphal books and religious fables. 

MardI Oraa. The lost (lay of the 
Lent carnival in France, when the prise 
ox is paraded through the princ ipal 
streets ef crowned with n iillet, 

and accom|)a^ed with mock priests and 
a band of tw instruments in imitation of 
a Boman sacrifidal procewdon. 

" Tuns lesMS iin vlcnt do Is villo 
lies msrclmiMts dans nos <wnt«ns, 

Piiur 1m nicfwi* aurTnOerlcs, 

All MardUlras. dovniit le nS. 

Kr, iiuii: Im veadre anx twneberies, 

J*aiine Jiitane iQHf(!ninie.ob. tutJ’aUneraisinionx 
to v«.r imiiirir q«e V‘»r nionrlr ftie* hunrfs." 

/fenv Vupont t Lee Smtfe. 

Mydla. To waste ijme in go.«ip. 
(Ai^-i$axoO) niathel-’tanf to talk; 
iwthcl^ a discoursa) 


Mardonins {Cnptmn), in A King or 
Ab A'tny, by Be:tumont and Fletcher. 

Mare. The Cromlech at Gorwcll, 
‘ Doiuetabirc, is called the White Mure; 
the barrows near Hambleton, tho Grey 
Mar(^ 

A n ag the Off %vith the blue 

devils, good-bye to care. This mare is 
the incubus called the nightmare. 

'Jo ci‘g the marc (Herefordshire and 
Shropshire). In harvesting, when tlio 
in-gathering is complete, a few blades 
of com left for the purpose have their 
tops tied together. Tlic reapers then 
place themselves at a certain distance, 
and ding their sickles at the “mare.” 
Ho who succeeds in cutting the knot 
cries out “ I have her! ” “what have 
you?” “A mare.” “ Whoso is she ? ” 
The name of some farmer whoso field 
has been reaped is hero mentioned. 
“WhQro will you send her?” Tho 
name of some farmer whose com is not 
yet harvested is here given, and then all 
the Tea].)er8 give a final shout. 

To tinn the mare or lose the halier — i.e. 
to play double or quits. 

The grey ware is the better horse, {fice 
Grkt Make.) 

The Uro-Uyyed ware. ITie gallows. 

Hhanhs's miire. One’s legs or sliauks. 

Money tall make the mare to go. 

“' WiU you iPiid uu' your mart* lo su u luile ? * 

*Vo, ulie IK lame loapms over n utile.’ 

' But if you will her to nif siwi'p. 

You Mlinll have nioiiey for your lunre.* 

‘Oh, III)! Hji.v you sc 's' 

Money will make the mare in ko.' ’’ 

Wit fJtrrH itnd Ciili'htn. 

Il'hose ware's dead f What’s the 
matter? Tlius, In 2 Jlenry IT., when 
Sir .John Falsluff secs Mistress Quickly 
with tho sheriff's officers, evidently in a 
state of great discomposure, ho cries, 

' Hon now » Whoso mare s desid? Wimt's the 
iiiai».'r?"-Ai' ii. I. 

More's Nest. J'o find a mare*s nest 
is to make what yon suppose to Im a 
peat discovety, hut which turns out to 
he all moonshine. 

“ Why dost tliuu laiiKh 7 

What maro's nest bastithou found ?’* 

Jleeuratmt and Flftehpr: Bimdnea, v. 3 . 

“Are wo to M.oie that the ffovernor.cxeeiiiii e 
eounnll, ihe. offleers, and nuirc’haiiis tovn Ish>u 
tliiiliim marc'* nests only ? '‘~~Tke Times. 

X.B. In some parts of Scotland they 
use instead a skate's nest. In Glouccs- 
tcrsliiro a long-winded tale is called a 
Jforse-nesi, In Cornwall tliey say You 
hare found a wee's nest, md are Uughiny 
over the eps. lu iDeVtm, iionscnse I's 
called a blind mare^s fust. Tlolinshed 
calls a gallows a/ouPt nett {(».). In 
French the cortecqpondiug phrase is 
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“JVirf de lapin ; Nid tmrUi dans 
Voreille d'un chat'* (»9ce Chxt.) 

Mareotio Ltutniy. The Arva 3fa- 
reotKca mentioned by Ovid {Metaiaor- 
phuHcs, ix. 73) product the white grapfiS, 
fmm which was made the favourite 
beverage of Cleopatra, and mention of 
which IS mode both by Horace UJdes, i. 
37) and Virgil {Georgies, ii 91). The 
Arva Moreotica were the shores of Lake 
Mcpria, and “Mareotio luxury ” is about 
equal to “ Sybaritic luxury.” 

Marft'BO. Name of an Indian queen 
in Bojardo’s Orlando Imiamorato, and 
in Ariosto’s Ot'lando Furioso, 

Marfo’rlo. A pasquinade {q.v.). 

Margan Monaatesy {Register of), 
1066 to 12^12, published m Gale, 1687. 

Margaret* Queen of Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, called the “ Northern 
Semiramis” (1353, 1387-1112). 

3targaret. A simple, uncultured girl 
of wonderful witchery, seduced, at the 
age of fifteen^ by Faust. She drowns 
ill a pool the infant of her shame, wtis 
wut to prifson, where she lost her reason, 
and was ultima tely condemned to death. 
Faust (whom she calls Henry) visits her 
in jirison, and urges her to make her 
escape with him ; out she refuses, dies, 
and is taken to heaven; but Mepbis- 
tnpheles carried off Faust to the lu- 
forno. {Goethe: Faust.) 

Lnilge Margaret. “The Flower of 
Teviot,” daughter of the Duchess Mar¬ 
garet .and Lord Walter Scott, of Brank- 
some llall. She was beloved by Bmou 
H enry of Croustown, whose family had 
a deadly feud with that of Scott. One 
day the elfin page of Lord Cranstown 
inveigled the heir of Branksome Hall, 
then a lad, into tho woods, where he fell 
into tho hands of the SouthorDers; 
whcreuiion 3,000 of the Englirii marched 
agaiust the castle of me widowed 
duchess; but, being told 1^ a spy that 
Dougins with 10,000 men was coming 
to the rescue, they agreed to deddo 
by single combat whether the hoy was 
tf» liucome King Edward’s ]^o, or be 
delivered up to his mother. The cham¬ 
pions to decide this qu(»tion were to bo 
Sir Richard Musgrave on . the side of the 
English, and Sir Y^ilUam Delcuuine on 
tho side of the Scotch. In the combat 
the Eugllali champion was wlam 
the boy was delivered to the widow; 
but it then anpeared that the antaipmist 
wns not WiUmm of Deloraine, but Lotd 
Cranstown, who claimed and received 


the hand of fair Margaret as his re¬ 
ward. (Sfcotf .• Lay of the Last Mimtrel.) 

Lady Margaret's preacher. A preodier 
tirho has to Pleach a Coneio ad elerutn 
before the University, on the day pre¬ 
ceding Easter Term. This prcocbeimip 
was rounded in 1503 by Lady Margaret 
mother of Henry VII. 

Lady Margaret professor, A pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in me University of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1502 by Lady Margaret, 
mother of Henry VII. These lectures 
arc given for the “ voluntary theo¬ 
logies examination,” and treat upon 
tho Fathers, tho Liturgy, and iho 
priestly duties. {Sec Nobbisxan.) 

BKnrfaret {St.). The chosen typo of 
female uiuoceuce and meekness. 

In Chrisfian art she is represented as 
a young woman of great beauty, heariiq; 
the martyr’s palm and crown, or with 
the dragon as on attribute. Sometimes 
silie is delineated as coming from the 
dragon’s mouth, for tlie legend says 
tliat the monster swallowed her, but on 
making the sign of the cross he suffered 
her to quit his maw. 

St. 3targare6>a»d the dragon. Olyb'ius, 
Goveiiiorof Aiitioi-h, captivated % the 
beaut}' of St. Margaret, wanted to marry 
her, and, as she rejected him witii scorn, 
tlirew her into a dungeon, where the 
devil came to her in the form of a 
dragon. Margaret held up the cross, 
and the dragon tied. 

St. Margaret is the patron saint of the 
ancient horoi^h of Lynn Regis, and on 
the coit^ratioa seal'she is represented 
os stamnug on a dragon and wounding 
it with the cross. The inscription of 
the seal is “ bvb • sirnOABETA * tektitb • 
DBAQO * STAT ' CBirCE • r^KTA.” 

Margwret. A magpie. 

Miari^aret or Marguerite {petite). 
Tho daisy; so called from its pearly 
whiteness, marguerite being the iftenen 
for a pearl, {^e MASOtTEsni;.) * 

” The daise, a Sour while and rciMe. 

In Frenrb calUni ‘la hello Marguerite.*" 

Margwlae Sutatltute {A). A 
mere limitation. Just as margarine is an 
imitation and substitute of butter. 

“ Deiwoen » roalVtehlng and that manwtioo 
euliBtitnto a ixm-aitddnk drawing . .. the differ. 
«Rce la tUia: the timrfmrlne aiilMtltnte iseaaen- 
tially Sat... hnt true ctcinug in in nennhle 
relief."—ViNeleenlh Century. May l«v), |i. Tsa 

Margate (Kent), is tiie sea-gate or 
opening. (Latin, matt; An|^ 0 -Saxo^ 
mecre, etc.) 
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llttrglMrlt'a ^ Valois manicd 
Henri the Bearaais, afterwards Henri 
IV. of France. During the weddinlj 
solemnities, Catherine de Medicis doviscu 
the massacre of the Freitch Protestants, 
and Moivherita was at a ball during 
the dreadful enactment of this device. 
{Meyerbeer: Gli Vyrnotti^ an opera.) 

ICsrgl]i. In all onr ancient English 
books, the commentary is printed in the 
margin. Hence Shakespeare: 

“ HisfSce's own margent tlid quote siichamues.'’ 
,• « Low’s Labour's Lost, ii. 1. 

“ I knew you ninst be ediSrd by the margent."-- 
Ilamiti, V. 3. 

“ She ... conld pick no moanlnK . .. 

Writ in the gltuisy ntargenn of inch bonks." 

Shakespeare: Sape of Laertee, uanm.1,5. 

HWi^tea. The first dunce whose 
name has been transmitted tc fame. 
rivals are Codrus and Fieoknoe. 

"Maritites was the name . . . whom Antiquity 
recordeth to tiave Iwen dunce the first .’’—: 
2>imc<ad(ifarttn«s ScribUrus). 

BEwrgnerlte de« Blargiierltea [the 
p^l of pearls]. So Frautjois called his 
sister (Marguerite de Valois), authoress 
6i the Meptameron, She married twice: 
first, the X)uc d’Alenqon, and then Henri 
d’Albret, king of Havarre, and was the 
mother td Henry IV. of France. Henri 
flV.) married a Marguerite, hut this 
Mar^erite was the tlaughter of Henri 
II. and Catherine do Mwlicia Tlio 
former befriended the Huguenots, the 
latter was a rigid Catholic, like her 
mother. « 


Margntte (3 syl.). A giant ten feet 
high, who died of laughter on seeing a 
monkey pnlliug on bis boots. : 

Moryante Maygiorc.) (iSiv Beatu from 
Stbanoe Caxtses.) 


Mburl'a. Heroine of Donizetti’s opera 
La Tiylia del Megyimento. She first 
appears os a vivan^dre or French sutler- 
giri^ for Snlinzio (the sergeant of the 1 Ith 
regiment of Napoleon's €ftand Army) 
had found hw uter a bottle, and the 
regiment adopted her as thdr daughter. 
Tonio, a I^Iese, saved her life and fell 
in love witii her, and the regiment 
agreed to his mairi^e provided ho 
joined the regimept. Just at this junc¬ 
ture the marchionoM of Berkenfield 
cl^ms Maria os her daughter; the claim 
is allowed, and tiie vivandiero is obliged 
to leave the rogjment for the ^tlo of 
the marchioness. After a time the 


French raiment takes possession^ of 
Berkenfield Castle, and Tonio has risen 
to'tbe rank of field officer. He dairoa 
Maria as his bride, but is told that her 
SIQfher has promis^ her han^ ^ thoson 


of a duchess. Maria promises to obey 
her mother, the marchioness relents, and 
Tonio becomes the accepted suitor. 

Maria. A fair, quick-witted, amiable 
niaidon, whose banns were forinddeu by 
the curate who published thc»n; in con- 
sctiuencc of which she lost her reason, 
and iLscd to sit by the roadside near 
Moulincs, playing vesper hymns to tho 
Virgin all day long, l^e led by a ribbon 
a little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for she had first miule 
a goat her favourite, but the goat liad 
forsaken her. {Sterne: Sentimental 
Jmrney.) 

Marla There'sa. Wife of Sancho 
Panza. She is sometimes called Maria, 
sometimes TeresaPauza. {Don Quixote.) 

Hariamltea (4 syl.). Worshippers 
of Mary, tho mother of Jesus, ^cy 
said the Trinity consisted of Cod tho 
Father, God tue Son, and Mary the 
mother of God. 

Marlan’a. One of the most lovablo 
of Shakespeare’s characters. Her plead¬ 
ing for Angelo is unrivalled. {Measure 
for Measure.) 

Tennyson has two Marianas among 
Ids Twems. 

Mariana. Daughter of the king 
Sicily, beloved by Sir Alexander, one of 
the throe sous of St, George, the iwtr*.)ii 
saint of England. Sir Alexander married 
her, and w»»s crowned king of TlK'ssttly. 
{Seven Champions of Christciutom, iii. 3.) 

Marigold. So called in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, and lienee the intro¬ 
duction of marigold windows in hidy 
chapels. {See MABvnoLn.) 

*■ ThM rlililli*. rufidy, if Ukiii fausl.exiil.'nu . . 

Wliat ilowtT is tluil wliirh bparrt tut; Virh''ii h 

name, 

Tlic rii'beht mrtal addeil to the Biine f " 

Gap: 

Marina. Wife of Jacopo Fos'eart, 
son of tlie doge. {Byron: The Two 
Fodeari.) 

W Marlada or Maridali. llie fair 
mistress of Haronn-al-Haschid. 

Marine (2 syl.]. The female Marine. 
Hannah Snell, of Worcester, who took 
part in the attack on Pondicherry. She 
ultimately left the service and opened a 
public-house in Wapping (London), Imt 
retained her male attire (bom 1723). 

V Doubts exist respiting tho fact 
stoted above. (See Notes and Qnertes^ 
Doc, 3, 1892.) 

Mdrinee (2 syl.). Empty bottles. 
Tbe marines were at <me time looked 
down upon by the regular seamen, who 
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•cousuleml tltem ufieleae, like empty 
bottles. A marine officer was once din¬ 
ing at a ftu«B-table, whtm the Duke of 
York said to tho man in waiting, “Hero, 
hiko away these marineH.” The officer 
deinanded an ewlanAtiun, when the 
duke replied, “They have done their 
duty, tuid are proiinred to do it again.'* 

'teli that to th^ mavinea. Tell that to 
grticnhorus, and not to men who know 
Ixittor. Marines are supposed by sailors 
to be so green that tlioy will swallow the 
must extravagant story. 

“Tell tiint to tlio marines, tlin milora won't Ixv 
litM I! It."—M'r IF. HeoU; BedoaiatlUtt, ebap. aiii. 

Marlner^i Compaw. Tbe/fewr*c^-/i« 
which ornaments the northern radius of 
the mariner’s compass was adopted out 
of compliment to Charles d*Anjou, who.se 
devic-e it was. He was tho reigning 
king of Sicily when Flavio Gioja, the 
Neapolitan, made his improvements in 
this instrument. 

Marl'no Falle’ro. Tlie forty-ninth 
doge or chief magistrate of the republic 
of Venice, elected 13-54. A patrician 
named Michel Steno, having behaved 
indecently to some of tho women assem¬ 
bled at the great civic lianqnct given by 
the iloge, AVas kicked off the solaju by 
older of the Duke. In revenge he 
wrote uiHiii tho duke's chair a scitn'iious 
Iil:e] against the dogaressa. Tho insult 
was referred to the Forty, and the 
council cundemutHl the young patrician 
to a iiioiith’s iriiprisoumont. The doge, 
furious at this inadccpiale puuishraeiit, 
joined a conspiracy to overthrow the 
n'publio, inidor the hope and promise of 
being made a king. Ho was betrayed 
by Bertram, one of the conspiratoi's, and 
was ladieadecl on tho “tliaiit’s Stair- 
c»we,“ the place where the dc^es were 
wont to take the oath of fidelity to the 
republic. (Bjfron : Marino Fawro.) 

Moriotte’s Law. At a given tem- 
l>craturo, tho volume of a gas is inversely 
as the pressure. dBo called from Ea. 
Mariotte, a Frenchman, who died 1684. 

SCaritor'am fSpautsh, bad wmmn), 
A vulgar, ugly, shuitod servant-wench, 
whom Don Quixbte mistakes fora lord’s 
daughter, and her “hiwr, rough as n 
linrso's tail,’* his diseased imagination 
fancies to bo “ silken threads of finest 
gold.” {Vereantas: .Don Qumda.) 

MaHvaudMO f 4 syl.). An imitation 
of the style of Manvaux (1688-1763). 
He wrote several comedies and novels. 
“ i/ toiiibff soment dana me inHaphymqm 
tflambhfttk [fgr-fctched, over-atwunedj 


pour laqnelle on a crie le nmn de marivau- 
da{ieV 

• "'<:»! eui cnnstittie Ic nwrivandasc, c“e.vt use 
rei'licrclio nffcctee ilans ]« Htyle, wic iul>> 

tilito dans iesseiitimentii.ct iiu<‘XKimrcconn4i<.‘» 
tiogd'iinlritfacii.''—BauiOel: Uiel. etc. 

BCwrloraill. Aa a pig lores marjoram. 
Not at all. Lucretius tells us (vi. 974), 
“ Afnaricinum fngitat «««,’’ swine shun 
marjoram. The proverb w applied in 
somewlmt this W'ay: *■' How di/I j’on like 
so-and-so?’’ Ans.: “Well, as a pig 
loves marjoram.’’ 

Hark. * 

God bleaa the tnarkl An ejaculation 
of contempt or scorn. (See Savs tsm 
Mabe.) 

“ To Ihj rnl«l by mj* conscience, X •btniM »t«y 
with tbe Jew my master, w ho, Uod blcsa tbe 
ninrk ! is a kind ol devil ."—: Merehant 
itf Vmiee, iiaS. 

To make oiid^s mark. To distinguish 
oneself. He has written his name (or 
made his mark) on the page of history. 

Up to the mark. Generally used in 
the negative; as, “ Not quite up to the 
mark,’’ not good enough, not up to the 
standard fix^ by the Assay office for 
gold and silver articles; not quite welt 

Mark (St.\ in Christian art, is repre- 
seiitcil as being in the prime of life; 
sometimes habited as a tiishop, and, as 
tho historian of the rminvction, accom¬ 
panied by a winged lion (q-r.). Ho 
holds in hU right hand a {len, and in his 
left the Gospel. (See LrKE.) 

ICark (Sir). A‘ mythical kiug of 
Ooniwall, .Sir Tristj'ani's uncle. He 
liv*'d at Tiiitag’cl I’astle, and niunied 
Is'uldc tiui Fair, who was ])assioiiutely 
eiianiouixid of bis nephew, Sir Tristram. 
The illicit loves of Isolde and Tristram 
were proverbial in tbe Middle Ages. 

Mark Banoo. An hypothetical 
quantity of fine silver, employeil as a 
money-valuer in the old Bank at H.-un- 
burg, and used by the Hanseatic League. 
Doiiosits in gpld and silver coins were 
^ditod in Marco Banco, and all bank¬ 
ing accounts were carri^ eu in*Marco 
Banco. Tho benefit tvas this: Marco 
Hauco was invariable, but exchange 
varies every hour. The hank not only 
credited deposits by this unvarying 
standard, but paid withdrawals in the 
same way; soi*tliat it was a matter of no 
moment how exchange varied. 1 put 
£1,000 into the bank; the money is not 
entered to my credit as £l,000j hut so 
much Marco Banco. The same process 
was adopted on withdrawals also. 

K^k Taplay. Ever jolly, who re- 
cogqises goUung creditable it ^ 
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overclouded by difliculties. {Charles 
Dickens: Martin Chnszleu'it) 

Mark Titnel Move the feet alter-* 
nately as in marcliing, but without 
advHudng or retreating from the »po^ 

Mark of tbo Beast {The). To set 
the “mark of the beast” on an object 
or pursuit is to denounce it, to ruu it 
down as unortliodnx. Thus, many 
persons set the mark of tho beast on 
theatres, some on' danciug, and others 
on gantbling, races, cards, dice, etc. The 
allusion Is to Bevelation xvi. 2; xix. 23. 

BCttrk’a Bvo {StX On St. Mark's 
Eve all persons fated to be married or 
to die ptss, in procession, the church 
porch. 

“ • ’Tis now,* replied the rillAge Mle, 

•Rt. Mark’s niystenonse'vc. .. . 

The ifhosts ot nil whom Death shall doom 
Within the roinia;; }(‘ar 
In pwle iwoceasion walk the Kloom.' , . 

J. Jfi/nlsmneri/, 

Marks in Grammar and Printing. 

Printers' marks on the first page of a 
sheet are called Hignaiurei,. {See 

• Lettebs at Foot or Pace.) 

Serifs are the strokes whicli finish off 

Roman letters, top and bottom. 
A, B, C. are “block” letters, or 
“ fiitns serifs.” 

" over the second of two vowels, as 
aerial, is called “ diairesis,” and in 
French, treuiu. 

* An acute accent. In Greek it in- 

di&tcs a rise in tlic voice. It was 
not used till Greek became fami¬ 
liar to the Romans. 

' A grave accent. In Greek it indi¬ 
cates a fall of the voice. It was 
not used till Greek beesame fami¬ 
liar to the Romans. 

" over a vowel, as 6, U, is called in 
German su-eiptntct.^ 

o over a vowel, us a, is called in 
Danish umlanf. 

* A circumflex over tho letter « (as 
Ohi>ro), in Spanisli, is called u 
Ulde rl syl). A circumtiox in 
Frendi indicates that a letter 
been abstracted, as iire for 

t between two hyphens in French, as 
mrle-t-il ? is called “ t ephel- 
cysticy (See N.) • 

& Tho Tironian sign (See Asz>.) 

- Hyphen, as horse-guards. 

- joftting a pronoun to its verb in 

Freiicht as irai‘Jr, tlonndit-on, is 
^ called hf trait d’union. 

f tmder the letter e in French, is 
colled a cedilla* and indicates 


tho letter sa s. (Si'e PBiirrBBS’ 
Masks.) * 

ttgr An index-hand, to caH'attcntion to 
a statement. 

% A blind F, marks a now paragraph 
indirectly couuectod with pre¬ 
ceding matter* 

() Called parentheses, and 

[ J Called brackets, separate some ex¬ 
planatory or collateral matter 
from tho real sequence. 

y is a comma i ; is a semicolon; : is a 
colon; . is a point or full 8to]>. 

-or .... in the middle or at the cud 

of a sentence is a break, and shows 
that something is sujqiressed. 

Marks of Gold and Silver. 

The date-mark on gold or silver articles 
is some letter of tiie alphabet indicating 
the year when the article was made. 
Thus, in tho Goldsmith's Company of 
LondonFrom 1716 to 1755 it was 
Roman capitals, beginning from A and 
following m succession year after year; 
from 17o6 to 1775 it was Roman Kmali 
letters, a to u; from 1776 to 1766, 
Roman block letters, small, a to n; 
from 1796 to 1315, Roman capitals, A to 
U; from 1816 to 18.35, Roman small 
letters; from 18.36 t^t f)ld Englisli 
capitals; fnim 1856 to 1875, Old Finish, 
simll; 1876 to 1895, Roman capitals. 

The duty-mark on gohl aud silver 
articles i^ tho head of tho reigiting 
sovereign, and shows that tho duty lias 
bouii ji-aid. lliis mark is not now placed 
on watch-cases, ‘.tc. 

TA<‘ Hall-mark, Btam]>cd upon gohl 
aud silver articles, is a leopard’s head 
crowned for Loudon; three lions aud a 
cross for York; a castle with two wings 
for Exeter; three wheat sheaves or a 
dagger for Chester; three castles for 
Newcastle; an anchor for Birmingham; 
u crown for Sheftteld; a castle and hou 
for E<linburgh; a tree, aalmon, and ring 
for GIomow ; llil»emia for Dublin. (See 
Haet. Mauk, Silver.) 

The iStandard-nuirkoi gold or silver 
is a lion passant for England; a thistle 
for Edinburgh; a lion rampant for 
Glasgow; and a harp crowned for 
Dcland. 

Market-penny (A). Money for re- 
freehuieuts given to those who go to 
market. Now, however, it means a 
toll surreptitiously exacted by servants 
sent out to buy goods for their master. 

BCorkbam (iTrs.). A nm dc plume 
of Elizabeth Cartwright, afterwards 
Mn. Penrose, 
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Marl. Laiin, nrtf iW: German, imr- 
ffel; tSpaiiisU and Italnbi, marga; Ar- 
inoric, mt'.rg ; Irinl), mtrl& ; Welsii,«iflr/. 

Marlboronglt. fitaiutes of M«r(~ 
borumih. (V'rtaui laws passed in the 
reiKii of Henry ill., by a jjarliament 
hold in Mnrlbfirongh Castle. {See MaIi* 
BEOUCK [.SV« m-t'•en gumrl.) 

Marlborougb Dog. (<%><■ Blekheih 

Poo.) 

Marlow. Both Sir Charloe Marlow 
and Ids son Young Marlow iu:o char* 
actors in She titoops to Comiuei', hy 
(«old.snnth. Young Marlow is basliful 
hcff)re ladies, btit easy enough liefore 
women of low degree. 

Mor'iiiioii. Balph de Wilton, being 
rharged with treason, daimed to prove 
his innocence hy the onleal of battle, 
and. being ovortJirown by Lord Mar- 
mion, was suppostsd to lie dead, but was 
icked up by a beadsman, w'bo nursed 
ini carefully; and, being rcatoisjd to 
health, be went on a pilgrimage to 
foreign lands. Now, liOrdf Marmiou was 
betrothed to Constance do Beverley; 
and Do Wilton to Lady Clare, daughter 
of the Bari of Gloucester. When Dc 
Wilton was supposed to be dead, Lord 
Marmion jiroved faithless to Constanee, 
and propo.setl to Clare, having an eye 
f;sp<*r>ially to her ridi uiheritaneo. Clare 
ivjrcled'his suit, turd took refuge in the 
e<mvf:nt of St. Hilda, in Whitby; Cou- 
stanee, on the oilier hand, took the veil 
in the convent of St. Cuthbert, in Holy 
Isle. In time, Constauetj eloped from 
the oonvent. but, being overtaken, was 
buried alive in the walls of a deep coll. 
In the, meantime Ixjrd Mannion was 
sent- hy Henry VIII. witli a message to 
James IV. of "Scotland, and stopiied at 
the hall of Hugh do Heron for n night. 
•Sir Hugh, at his reiiuost, appointedTiim 
a guide to conduct him to uio king, and 
the guido wore the dress of a palmer. 
Gn his rt!tum, Lord Marmion hears 
that Livdy Clare is Holy Isle, and 
commands the abbess of Hilda to 
relcaso her, that aho may be placed 
under the charge of her kinsman, 
Fits Clare, of l^ntallon Hall. Hero 
she meets He Wilton, the paImer*guiclo 
of Lord Marmion. Lwl Mimnion being 
killed at the battle of Hodden Hold, De 
Wilton married Lad^ Cklxe. (iS'o* Walter 
iSrott.) ; , 

hnrd The hero of Scott^a 

poem so called is a purely fictitious char- 
neten. There was, npwever, an historic 
family 80 culled, de8C<mdaato of Bbbert 


do Marmion, a follower of the Conqueror, 
who obtained the grant of Tamworth, - 
and the manor of Smvelby, in Lincoln* 
slfirc. He was the first royal chai^ion, 
and his male issue ceased with Iwlip 
Mamgon in the reign of Edward I. fiir 
John Dymoke, who married Margery, 
daughter of Joan, the only surviving 
child of Pliilij), claimed the ofRce and 
manor in the reign of Richard II.; they 
have remained in his male line ever since. 

Marmo Lnnense. (JSee Ltjha.). 

Ha'ro. Virgil, whose nam% was 
Publius Virgilius Mato, was bom on the 
hanks of the river Mincio, at the village 
of Andes, near Mantua, (b.c. 70-19.) 

" Svret'i Marri’R iiinsc. siiitk in inslorious rest, 
ilnil Mk-ut ainiil ttm Mlachin ret^R." 

*■ TKomaon: Otttth <>/ I»i<Jaieuee, 

Moron or^Karron {French). AcaCs- 
paw (<?.f.). “ tSe ttervir de la pntte 
chtit j^nr tirer leu marrom (hifeu ; ” In 
Italian. *• Cavarci marroni dalfuoeo eoUa 
ztmpa del gaito.'* 

“ CVut ne w j«Snt roninieftre \ f»'rc<le IV-flat 
Et tirei' Ivs niarronatle la jaltc di* chat. ’ 

Jj'htourdi, ill. 7. 

Mor'onites (3 syl.). A f'hristian* 
tribe of Syriu in the eighth century; so 
called from the monastery of Maron, on 
the slope.a of Lebanon, their chief .seat; 
ho called fri.m John Maron, P.ilriarch of 
Antioch, iu the sixth century. 

Maroon. A runawnr slave sen' to 
the Cal.aljRmco, or place where such slaves 
were tuuiished, as the 3i|^irouus of Brazil. 
Those of Jamiiiea are the otTspring of 
runaways from the old .lamsica planta¬ 
tions or freui Cuba, to whom, in 1 <38, the 
British Government granted a trac^ of 
hind, oil which they built two towns. 
The word is from the verb “ maroon,*' to 
set a person on an inhospitable shore and 
hdive biin there (a practice common with 
l»irate» and buccaneers). The wonl is a 
corruption of VimarroUy a woril applied 
by iSpaniardsta anything unruly, wnetiier 
mim or beast. (See ISeoit: Pirate, xxii.) 

Maroon {To). To set a ij^an on a 
desert island and abandon him there. 
This maxooumg was often practised by 
pirates and buccaneers. (■.Vc above.) 

Maro'sio, daughter of Tlioodora. 
Tho infamous offspring of an infamous 
mother, of tlie nintli century. Her iii- 
trigues have rendered her name prover* 
bm By one she beo.ame tho mother of 
Pope John XI. {iiee Msssauua.) 

Moiiiild'oa (in Orlando Futiose). 
Sister of Roge'ro, and a female knight 
of amazmg prowess. She was bror^t 
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up by a nuigricum, but, being stolon at the 
age of seven, was Si>ld to the king of 
Persia. The king assailed her virtue 
when she was eighleen,but she .sleVi’ him, 
and seized the crown. She came to Gaul 
to join the army of Ag'ramant, but 
hearing that Agromaut's father had 
murdered her mother Galacella, she en¬ 
tered the camp of Charlemagne, and was 
baptised. 

BCarplot. A silly, cowardly, in¬ 
quisitive Paul Pry, in The Busybody, by 
Sirs. Centlivre. H. Woodward’s great 
part. 

Blarque. (iSee Lsttebs of . . . ) 

Karrlaga Knot (The). The bond 
of marri^^ effected by the legal mar¬ 
riage service. The Latin phrase is nodus 
Hemtlhts, and port of the marriage ser¬ 
vice was for the bridcCTOom to loosen 
(sokire) the bride’s girdle, not to tie it. 
in the Hindu marriage ceremony the 
hridegroom hangs a ribbon ouUie bride’s 
neck and ties it iu a knot. Before the 
knot is tied the bride’s father may refuse 
consent unless better tenns are offered, 
but immediately the knot is tied the 
marriage is indissoluble. The ParscH'-s 
bind the hands of the bridegroom with 
a sevenlold cord, seven lieiug a saiTcd 
utimher. The aucienh Curtliaginiaiis 
tied the thumbs of the betrothed with 
leather lace. See Xtiirkenth Crntiiri/, 
Oct., 181)3, p. 610. {Jl. Ruyets.) 

“ Armiml h^mvk ther lt’a\u 
Tne ina.rria(;(‘ knot nioiie *' 

Noiitficij ; t'lirti- f/ Kehmua. 

" Wlifn Brst the niarriatfc knot wiis Ui»tl 
Ik'lu'tHiii my wifennil ntr, 

Her Jicf *liil niiiif im wini-h 
As tliFi'e-tinius-tliri"' iUk' i threo ; 

But wlH'n u<n yrars and tvilf ten } curs 
Wciiiiin sud Wife Iim) l>ocu. 

Her wf> mine then ns nosr to mine 
As eight 18 tu smuien.’’ 

Ans.: U nnd 46 at marriage, 30 and oo flfu-cu 
years afterwards. 

? The practice of tlirowjng rice is also 
Indian. 

* Hiunilcar desired to unite thorn immediately 
tiy aa indisjKilulile htUrotbal. InSaianilin'a hands 
waa a lanw, which abe etreml to Narr Havas. 
Their tTniinhs were then tied together by a leather 
iac 0 , and corn was thrown over their heads.’'— 
Flaubert: linlatHbo, chap. xl. 

Kairlas* PlatM. Sacred plates 
with a circular well iu I2ie centre to hold 
sweetmeats. They vrare painted for 
bridal festivities by Maestro Geoi^io, 
Orazio Fontaoe, and other artists of 
Urbino and Gubiao, Peskro and Bavia, 
Coetelli and ffavona, Faenza imd Ferrara, 
and all the other art towns of Italy. 
These plates were hung upon the walls, 
and looked on with superrotious awe as 
ltp\}sehold ^ods. They were painted in 


polychrome, anil the chief design was 
some scriptuml subjec't, like lluheci'a 
and Isasic. 

Uarrlagea. Carrier's repub/irmi 
mttrriwjes. A device of wliolesnle 
slaughU'r, adopted by Can'ier. )irofoiisul 
of l^nti^s, in the first French Kevolutioii. 
It cousish'd in tying men and woiiion 
together by tbeir hands and ft'et, niul 
casting them into the Loire. (179-1.) 

Kaniagea. Close times of umrrimjrs 
in the Vnthohe Church. 

(1) Ab Advontu usque ad Epiphaniom 
(from Advent to Epiphany), 

(2) A Scptuagosiina usqim od octavus 
Poache ineJustive (from Septuagosima to 
the eighth Easter). 

(3) A secunda feria in Bogationihiis 
usque ad primum domiuinam pf)8t Pen- 
tocosten (from tho second feast in Roga¬ 
tion to the first Sunday after Pentecost 
exclusive). 

{Liber Saeerdotalis . . . Si'cituilum 
Rittm Saneten Ronianu} ct Ajmtnlirtc 
Eeelesia ; 1537.) 

Marriages are Made In Heaven. 

Tins does not mean that jicj-sons in 
heaven “mairyand arc! given iu iii ir- 
riage,” but that the juirtnei-s joiiit fl in 
inurriago on earth were foieordaiiicd to 
he so united. As the French proverli 
more definitely expresaes the idea, “ /'■« 
Muriuyes se font an eid et se eunsoiannm 
sur la tn're. And again, “/.fv mariaotf, 
soul eerits dam k etelT E, Hall (1409- 
1517) says, “Oonsidor the oM jiroveriMj 
to he true that snieth : Marriage is dcs- 
tinie.” I'rov. xix. 11 says, A jirudoiit 
wife is from the Lord.*’ 

Marriages of Mon of Genius. ( V e 

Wives OF. . . .) 

Married Women take tlicir hus- 
hand’s sumiune. This was a Homan 
custom. Tims Jnlia, Octavla, etc,, mar¬ 
ried to Pompey, (llicoro, etc., would 
be called Julia of Pompey, Octuvia of 
Cicero. Our raoixied women arc uiuned 
in the some way, omitting “ of.” 

Marrow ( 80013 ) 1 ) a mate, coin}>anion, 
friend. “ Not marrow ”—that is, not a 
pair. Tho l^tiu word medullti (marro w) 
IS used in much the same way as niiht 
hsDreBinmeilttllis” {Viemi) ’, (very dear, 
my best friend, etc.)*. 

“ Busk ye, biiak > a, my iNvnnle tionnie britl^, 
Btuk yt‘. bu«k>c, my Wiu<Kibi«marrow.*' 

'/Via hreisK o/ > ici «•«*, 

" One edovc [or abficj is sot niarrow to tin* otiior.” 

tMndmtau tio MU. 

Marrow-Donea. Down on your 
ntarrqw-knm^ i,e. kitecs, Thst ipfllTOvv 
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in phrase is iiot<%i coimiption of 
“ Mary,” rncHuiiig the Virgin, is palpable 
from the amilogouB phrase, the marrow • 
futne stiii/r —walking. The leg-bone is the 
inairow-boue of beef and mutton, and 
tiu' ]day is on Marylebone (London). 

Marrow Contrtwersjr (The). A 
nu'mor!tblo struggle ui Scotland between 
riiritnuism and Presbyterianism; so 
I'.illcd from a book entitled T/te Marrow 
of Mndim Jhvimtif, raudemned by the 
Ciencral Assembly in 1720. Abelli, 
Bishop of Rhodes, wrote the Medulla 
Theolngtea, 

Marrow^meik The twelve minis¬ 
ters who signed the rciiionatrauce to the 
tleuej'al Assembly for condemning the 
evfiiigolic«»l doctrines of the •* Marrow.” 
(*SVt’ MarEOW CO»TBOVBB8Y.) 

Many ! An oath, meaning by Mary', 
the Virgin. 

“ Yrv, uiiin-j'! ymi wy true. "—Foie; Book 0 / 
Mnrtjir^. 

Murry Come Up! An exclamation 
(if diisipproval, uljsmt eipial to “Draw 
it mild I ” May Mary come up to my 
assistance, or to your discomfort! 

• M.irvv nil, yiiu Buifv jsiU*' ’'—Xineleenth 
I '■ iilt'i II, N'.ii i'ini'i>r Isji, ji ;'»T, 

Mar’s Year. The year 1715, noted 
for 111!'' ivhcllion of the Earl of Mar. 

" Aitl<) (ini'lo Jiiliii Misllock's jnjs, 

Sm M.ir ■* i I’jir Uirt dr.-itri'." 

JturuK: truUoveeii, 27. 

Mars, with the ancient alchemists, 
dc-signatcd iron. 

Mars. Under tills planet “is borne 
thevijs and robliers . . . nyght walkers 
and quaivll pykers, bostors, moekci's, 
am I .‘ikiiflfcrs; and these men of Mars 
causi'th wnrro, and innrtbor, and 
hataylc. 'JTiey wyll be gladly emytli(*s 
or workoM of yrou . . . lycrs, gret 
Bworers, , . . Ho is rod and angry 
... a great walker, and a maker of 
swordcs and knyve^ and a sheder of 
luaimcs blode . . . ind good to bo a 
barbonre and a blode letter, and to 
dniwu tethe.” (Oompost 0 / Tthoh»nruH,) 

Mars, ill Camotin’s Ltmad, is “ divine 
fortitude” personified. As Bacchus, 
the evil demon, is the guardian power 
of Mahometanism; so Mars or divine 
fortitude is the •guardian power of 
(■hii'itiani^y. 

The 3I»yit of ^rf^ipal. Alfonso do 
Albmpieniuc, Viceroy of India, (1452- 
1515.) 

Maraeillatso (3 »yl). The grand 
song of tlie French Bevolution. Claude 


Joseph Bouget de Lisle, an artillery 
officer in garrison at Strasboifrg, com- 
n»od both the words and Bie music 
for Dietrich, mayor of the town. On 
July SOthj 17U‘i, the Marseillaise volun* 
teersl^ invited by Barbaroux at the in¬ 
stance of Madame Boland, marched to 
Paris singing the favourite song; and 
the Parisians, enchanted with it, called 
it tlie JTi/mne dea Marseillaia. (Bouget 
bom 1760, died 1835.) 

MaraeUles* Good BIsbopi. In 1720 
and 1722 the plague made dreadful 
havoc at Marseilles. The Bishop, H. P. 
Xavier de Bclsunco, was indefatigable in 
the lotstoral office, and spent hb whole 
time visiting the sick. Daring the 
plague of London, Sir John Lawrence, 
the then Leid^ Mayor, was no Ic^ con¬ 
spicuous in his hcnevoleuco. He sup- 
{>ortod 40,000 dismissed servants so long 
as hb fortune lasted, and, when he had 
spent hb own money, collected and 
distributed the ahns of the nation. 
Darwin refers to these philauthropbts 
in hia Lo>va of the llants, ii, 433. (Set 
Borro^ieo.) • 

Marsli [/.(* .Ifrti’rtiA]. The pit of the 
Nulioual (’oiiveution, botween Mountain 
hf>n('hcs on one .aifle, and those occupied 
by the iniubterial jmrty ami the opposi¬ 
tion on the other. These middle men or 
“fiats” wen* “swumfied,” or eit/oreefi 
dam nn marttifi hy those of more decided 
politics, (See Pi,.UN.) 

Mafahal means an ostler or groom. 
His original duty was to feed, groom, 
shoo, and physio life master's hoisse. 
(Britbh, a mare; «ni/c, a servant.) 

Marshal Forward. Blncher; socalleit 
for hb dash and readiness in the cam- 
p:iign of 1813. 

Marshal of the Jrmtf of Ood, and of 
JJolif Church, llie Ikiron Bobort Fitz- 
walter, appointed by his brother barons 
to lead tneir forces in 1215 to obtain 
from King John roilrcss of grievances. 
Magna Cbarta was the result* * 

Marshaat (.Vc» of). Those who 
committed the offence of felling the 
thorns, etc., in 1616, upon Marsham 
Heath, Norfolk. The inhabitants of 
Mainhall and •tuionts of the manor 
petitioned against the offenders. 

Mandg'liaorMandl'iiUk ASoracen 
king who plotted the attack upon Bo¬ 
land, under “ the tree on w'hm Judas 
hanged himself.” With a force of 
600,000 men, divided into three armies, 
he attacked the paladin and overthrew 
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him, but was in turn overthrown by 
Oharlemague, and han^d on the very 
tree beneath which he ^d arranged the 
attack. {Turpin ; Chmiiele^.) 

Mar'syas. Ttie Phrygian flute-player 
who challenged Apollo to a conhist of 
skill, and, being beaten by the god, was 
dayed alive for his presumption. From 
his blood arose the river so called. The 
flute on which Marsyas played was one 
Athe'na hod thrown away, and, being 
' filled with the breath of the goddess, 
discoursed most excellent music. The 
interpretation of tins faVde is as follows: 
A contest long existed beta'ceu the 
lutists and the flautists as to the supcri< 
ority of tlieir respective instruments. 
The Doiinn mode, employed in the 
worship of Apollo, was performed on 
lutes; and the rhn'gian mode, employed 
in the rites of Cyb'clS, wtis exccutotl 
by flutes, the reeds of which grow on 
tne banks of the river Marsyas. As 
the Dorian mode was preferred by the 
Qreeks, they said tliat Aix>Uo beat the 
^ute-player. 

Hartaao (in Orlando Fttrioso), who 
decoyotl Origilla from Giyphon. Ho 
was a great coward, and ned from the 
touniament amidst the jeers of the 
spectators. While Gryphon was asleep 
he stole his armour, went to King 
Norandi'no to receive the honours duo 
to Gryphon, and then quitted Damascus 
with Grigilla. A'quiknt encountered 
them, and brotight them back to Dam¬ 
ascus, when Marta'no was comniitft>d to 
the hangman’s mercies (br>oks viii., ix.) 

Blarteau flea Berntiques. Pierre 
d’Ailly, also called t*Aigk de la Frame. 
(1350-1420.) 

MarteL The suninmo given to 
Charles, natural son of Pepin d’H^ristal, 
far his victo^ over the l^racons, who 
had invaded France under Alid-oI-Koh- 
man* in ^2. It is said that Charles 
“knockea down the foe. and criuhed 
Uiem beneath his axe, as a martel or 
hammer crushes what it strikes. ” 

Judas Asnioumus for a similmr reason 
was called Maecdlmm (the Hammerer). 

M. Collin de Plancy s^s that Charles, 
the palace mayor, was^ not called 
Martel because he imrtele (h^mered) 
the SaraceuB, but because bis patron 
boint was Mnrtelliu (or Martin), (J^t5- 
Ihthique dtt Legetuiei.) 

AvfAr ae meitre martel en To 

have a bee in one’s bonnet, to bo 
orotchety. ^artel is a corruption of 


V 

3fartin, an ass, a hobby-horse. M. 
Hilaire le Goi says, but gives no 
authority, Cette erpresaion mm virut 
desJfahem, eareu Italitn martellu signijie 
proprcHWnt 'jahmie.'' ” 

''JlR jHineut des insriela, dcs csifriclioti.*’— 
Srant/me; Ifes Dtmet (Miaalee. 

“Ti’llc flllBti... jwurroiciit Ulcn doniicr dc tnnis 
marc«I» a l(‘ur<« twitrcs mar}(S.“~Oraiitv»ic: 
//((men (Mhintes. 


Martello Towers. Hound towers 
about forty feet in height, of groiit, 
strength, and situated on a bca(di or 
river; so called from the Iteliun towo-s 
built as a pi'otcction against pirates. 
As the wanimg was given by striking a 
bell with a raiirtello, or hammer, Iho 
towers were called Torri da Martillo. 

S^mie say that these towem were so 
called from a tower at the entrance 
of at. Fiorouzo, in Corsica. Similar 
towers were common all along the 
Meditcrmnean coast as a dofeuee 
against pirates. They were erected in 
the low parts of Sussex and Kent in 
consequence of the powerful defence 
made (February Bth,“ 1794) by Lo 
Tellier at the tower of Morteila, wdtli 
only thirty-eiglit men, against a. 
simultaneous sea and land attack— the 
former led by Lord Hood, and the latter 
by Major-General Dunda-^. 

Marteact («SV;- OHrt-r). The hedge- 
priest in Ax ion Like It :>). 

Martba (Sf.), patron saiut of good 
housewives, is rei^rcseutcd in Cbristiau 
art ns clad in homely coslumc, bearing 
at her girdie a bunch of keys, iin(l 
holding a ladle or pot of ivater in her 
baud. Like St, Margaret, she is aco(*m- 
{*auied by a dragon bound, but has 
not tlie palm and e-row'D of raartyrdoni. 
The dragon is given to St. Martha from 
her having destroved ono that ravaged 
Hio nrigliMurhocx) of Marseilles, 

Mnrtltil. Pertaining to Mars, tlio 
Roman god of war. 

Martian Lawd? Laws compiled hy 
Mortia, wife of Guitlielin, greut-grund- 
son of Mnlmutius, who established in 
England the Mulmution Law's. Alfred 
translated both these codes into Saxon- 
I^glish. 


“.aarnietiite ,.. whose qncen,... to show her 
tiiwiirht minct, ' 

To wim Miiliaudns' Iawk bor MHrtian first diil 
tnauf." iiroiftgn: PolgoWlon, \ iii. 


Martin. One of the swallow tribe. 
Dios derives the word from St. Martin, 
but St. Martin’s bird is the mren. 

Marim. The ape^ in the talo of 
Seynai'd the Fox, 
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Martin. A jackasB is so called from 
its obstinacy. II y a plus d'tin ane 
A 'appclle Martin, ’' 

'* MariinuA, <iui atuim acriiiB ciitani liar offtovin- 
(oni'ia tiiotur; cujiim iiiiKli fiiit Murttuus juris 
|■ou8llltus ci'ltiliris 9iih yriil^rU*!) I.,aqiio (luqiiit 
HnroniitH, A.t*. lia)) In vtti«an» proverijiuin ejns 
iliintK's in hnnc usquo diein tiertmusiit, ut.Mar- 
tinuiii np|ielli!ut,qur8U» Ipsius smilfnluc smsn' 
lari in'riiiiari fttadio, in ha»rescat. Fnit 
Martiiiiis (iniRia, 11*^1^ prulmsor In academia 
i)oiii>iiiou9i.''—nil Cun0e(Art. Warlitnu). 

Martin. All MY Eye.) 

Martin, in Drydou’s allegory of the 
Uind and Panther, means the tmtheraii 
party; so called by a pmi on the name 
of Martin Lather. 

Parter d^atitre J^artin. There are 
more fools than one in the fair. This 
phrase is very common, (fiee Dauduiii 
ue Seboure: Romans, ch. viii. line ; 
Oodefroid do Bouillon, p. 537; La braneho 
des royaux lignage, line 11,419; Le Mgs- 
tere de S. Crespln et St. CrespinUm [ind 
day],p.43; Reynard the 7'br, vol. ii. p. 17, 
lino 10,090, vof. iii. p. 23, line 20,402, etc.) 

y Another phrase is ** Parter d*autre 
Jicrnart,'* from bemart—a jackass or 
fool. 

“ Or viiR mctnm el col la hart 
“ l*uU iiarlcron iViiUCro ikTnnrt." . 

hr lloiSiin dattnuii't. lli. p. 73. 

“ Vims parlcrtfs irniitre M&rtm.'' 

JJitto, p, ss. 

For a hair Martin lost his ass. The 
French .say that Martin made a bet that 
his ass was black; the bet was lost be* 
cause a white hair was found in its coat. 

(hrt hke Martin of Camhray —in a very 
ndiculons manner. Martin and Marline 
are the two figures that strike with their 
martcaus the hours on the clock of 
Cainbray. Martin is rcpresentoil as a 
peasant in a blouse girt very tight about 
the waist. 

St. Martin. Patron of drunkards, to 
save them from falling into danger. This 
is a mere .accident, arising thus: Iho 
11 til November (St. Martin's Day) is the 
Vina'lia or feast of Bacdius. Wlien 
Bacchus was meraed by Christians into 
St. Martin, Sh Martlli had to bear the 
ill-fepute of his predecessor. 

St. Martinis bsrd. A cock, whose blood 
is shed “ saciiftcially *’ on the 11th of 
November, in honour of that saint. 

St, Martin''s cloak. Martin was a iiuli« 
tary tribune before conversion, and, whUe 
stationed at Amiendin midwinter,divided 
his military cloak with a lioked beggar, 
who craved alms of him before the city 
gates of Amieus. At night, Idie 
says, Christ Himself appoiSed to the sed- 
dier, arrayed iu this garment. 

St, Martinis goose. The llih ^ No- 
Teiftber, St. Mtudim’s Day, was at one 


time the great goose feast of France. 

legend is tmt St. Martin was an* 
miyed by a goose, which he ordered to be 
killed and served up for dinner. As he 
diedfrom the repast, the goose has been 
ever since “sacrific>^" to him on the 
anniversary. Tlie goose is sometimes 
called by the French St. Martin’s bird. 

St, Matiin’s jetcellery. Counterfeit 
gems. Upon the site of the old collegiate 
church of St. Martin’s lo Q^'iuid, wltich 
was demolished u^ioii the disBol%ition of 
the monasteries, a number of persons 
established themselves and carrietl on a 
considerable trade in artificial stones, 
beads, and jewellery. These Brumma- 

C oniaments were called St. Martin’s 
s. St. Martin’s lace, or St. Martin’s 
jewellery, & tlie case might be. 

St. Martin's'l(U‘e. A sort-of copper 
lace for which Blowbladdcr Street, St. 
Alartiu’s, was noted. {Stow.) 

St. Martin's rings. Imitation gold 
ones. (See above.) 

St. Martin's tree. St. Martin plantei^ 
apilgi'ira’s .staff somewhere near Utopia. 
Tno staff grew into a large tree, which 
Gargantua pulled up to serve for a mace 
or cluh, with which ho dislodged King 
Picrochole from (Jlennont liocjc. (Rabe¬ 
lais : Gargantua and Panlag'ruel.) 

Paire la St. Martin or JTrtr/iMcr. To 
feast; because the people used to begin 
St. Martin’s Day feasting and 

drinking. 

Blartiil Drunk. Yeiy intoxicatnl 
indeed; a druiiketiman “soliered” by 
drinking more. The feast of St. Martin 
(November 11) used to be hehl as a day 
of gre.at debauch. Hence Baxter uses 
the word Martin as a synonym of a 
drunkard• 

” The ItiuguaKi} ot M.-u'ttii is tlicre [ia Leaven] a 
strautter."—Aiutrt'ji Sett, 

Martin of BulUons (Si.). The St. 
Swithin of Scotland. His day is July 4, 
and the Scotch say, if it ruin8^heu,*raia 
maybe expected for forty days, 

" ‘ Us-S(. Martin BulUon—‘ 

'Aml whatliaMttliiiu tndo witli Ul. Martin?' 
•Naj'.liiile sir, imleaa he n^mls 

am-h rainy dnfR thM wo esumut tU's Lawk.' 
lirvU: The Abbott, x v. 

KurttnVi Roimlitg Footmaa (St.). 
The devil, assigned by legend to St. 
Martin for a running footman on a cer* 
tain occasion. 

•* Wh«C!iti tell hut St. Manln's running fontmiui 
may Mill im li.ntohinv u« Mitne further iBlscbief.’* 
—ibihttoi#; I'ataagrml, ir. Si. 

Martin's Snremsr (St.) (See under 

Sviotxa.) ^ 
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Msrtlae. A sword. (Italian.) 

" Uiiiviwauo AUta afflK,iro mtty, 11 faut quM ait 
affitfre a Marline qiic me v«»>la an «>eu' (iiinKM- 
lant Son eapee ‘Martiae').''-~^un{»m«; /lOiwmu'il- 
Mde £»puffnolt>», vul. U. p, la 

Ibtftlliet. A strict dL3cipl^na^*iun ; 
80 colled from the Marqnis '«f Martinet, 
a young colonel in the r«!iga of Louis 
XrV., who remodelled the infantry, and 
was slain at the siege of Doesbourg. in 
1672 (Toltaire, Lomu XI T., c. 10). ^Fhe 
Fren<m still call a cat<u’-nmc>tailB a 
“martinet.” 

The d*'rench martinet was a whip with 
twelre leather thongs. 

Martlnmaw. The feast of St. Martin 
is November II. His Martinmfta tviU 
mine, ns tt does to eienj hog-~ue. all must 
die. 

V November was the greafl slaughter- 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, when l^ves, 
sheep, and hogs, whose Btor& of forxl 
was exhausted, were killed and salted. 
Martinmas, therefore, was the slaying 
time, and the proverb intimates tluit 
our slaying-time or day of death will 
*eome as surely as that of a hog at St. 
Martin’s-tide. 

Uartjrr {(Treek) simply means a wit¬ 
ness, but is applied to one who witnesses 
a ^od confession with his blood. 

The marfifr king. Charles I. of Eng¬ 
land, beheoiled January 30th, 1649. He 
was buried at Windsor, and was called 
“ Tlie White King.” 

Martyr to scii^iee. Claude Louis, 
Count Berthollet, who determined to test 
in his own person the effects of carbolic 
add on the human frame, and died under 
the eiqieriment. (1748-1822.) 

Marvedle (A). A maravedi (g.r.), 
a small obsolete Spanish copper coin of 
less v^ue than a farthing. 

“ WbatAtrifflniic, ffHiIiali xirl )(>i> are, Etlii li, to 
sond me by «s|irt;es a ■(•rtor rraiiiined with imii- 
Mitse AlKwt l)m>ks and nownn, and to Hlide Ute 
only ibinv I cared a marvedia a>>oiu Into tins 
IMMl8crii)i.“—£lr W. Heott/ Old Mvrtalug, cliap. xi. 

Xarw^loiia. Tfie marvellmts hoy. 
ThdfaiaB fihattertoD, the poet, author of 
a Toliime of XK>etry enmied Hoicln^s 
Poeins, professMly written by liowley, a 
monk. { 1702 - 1770 .) 

Haiy. 

As the llrffin, she is represented in 
Christian art with flowihg hair, emblem¬ 
atical of her virginity. 

As Mater Dolorosa, die is represented 
as somewhat elderly, clad in mourning, 
head draped, and weqping over the 
dead body of Christ. 

As Onr Lady of Dolours, she is re- 
jiresented as seated, her breast being 


pierced with seven swords, emblematic 
of her seven sorrows. 

As Our Lady of Merey, she is repre¬ 
sented with arms extended, spre'uling 
out her mantle, and gathering sinners 
beneath it. 

As 7'Aff glorified Madonna, she is re¬ 
presented 03 bearing a croa'u and 
scepti-e, or a Inll and cross, in rich robes 
and surrounded by angels. 

Her seven joys. The Aimuuciiitiou, 
Visitation, Nativity, Adoration of the 
Magi, Presentation in tliu Temple, Find¬ 
ing (!!hrist amongst the Doctors, and the 
Assuniptiou. 

Her seven sorroies. ^^moon's Prophecy, 
the Flight into Egypt, Christ Missfal, 
the Betrayal, the Cmcihxton, the 
Taking Down from the Cross, and the 
Ascension, when she was left alone. 

Mary, of Lord Byron's poetry, is 
Mi-ss Chaworth, who w.as older than his 
lordship. Both Miss Chaworth and Lord 

r n wore under tlie guardianship of 
Wliite, Miss Chaworth married 
John Musters, generally called Jack 
Musters; but tiie marriage was not a 
happy one, and the mrties soon sapar* 
ated. The Dream of Lord Byron rel'erj 
to tJiis love affair of his youth. 

Mary, of Robert Burns. (.SV/'Hioii- 
LANi) Mary.) 

V It may be added to what is haid 
under Highland Mary that of Mary 
Morison the poet wrote 

•• Those Ftiiili'snnd (finni rs h t n'o »oi‘. 

That IiMkc till* /r.ndioi ix or " 

And in Highland Mary vo have - 

“ Snll Off ilinse Sfeticnnij mi’iii rv 
Anil fundty LnitKls wilh unnr » c/fi'f " 

A statue to her has been recently erected 
in Edinburgh. 

Marya. The four Marys. Mary 
Beaton (or liethune), Mary Livingston 
(or J.euson), Mary Fleming (or Flemyno), 
and Mary Seaton (or Seytou); called th(! 
“ Queon's Mary'S,” that is, the Ladies of 
the same age os Mary, afterwards Queen 
of Scots, and her companions. Mary 
Carmichael was not one of the four, 
although introduced in the well-kuowu 
ballad. 

*• yestre’en the gneen had four Marj s, 

This nlffht H’ip*ll bse hat thiw*; 

Thrrn wan Mary Ueaton, and Mary Seaton, 
Mary Carmichael, and me.” 

Mary Anna or MUurlaiiiiA. A slang 
name for the guillotine. {See beloir.) 

Wary Asum Aaaootatloaa. Secret 
republican sfMiiettes in France, llie 
natiie wimes about thus: Ravaillac was 
instigated to assassinate Uenri IV. by 
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reading tlie treatise JJe Rcge el Regio 
iHslilHtione, by Mariana, and us Mariana 
inspired HuvaUloc “ to deliver France, ” 
the republican |>arty was called tne 
Mary-Aune. 


•‘Tho Mary AnnOB, wliirU are oi<»('iuially re- 
IxililiraiiM, are BCHtl.ero(l about all ibe Vrouett 
I'l’tiviucC!*."—Wi«r<iBli; Lnthair. 

Maxy Uacdalene (‘SV.). Patron 
saint of penitents, being herself the 
model penitent of Gospel history. 

In Christian art she is represented (1) 
as a patron saint, young and beautiful, 
with a profusion of hair, and holding a 
box of ointment; ( 2 ) ns a penitent, in a 
w'lpiestered place, reading before a cross 
or skull. • 


Mary Queen of Soots. Shakcfmearc 
being under the patronage of Queen 
E!iz!i>)cth, and knowing her jealousy, 
would not, of course, praise openly her 
I'iviil (pieeu; but in the Midsummer 
11 //it's Ihvam, composed in 1592, that 
!■<, five after the execution of 

Mary, he wrote Uiese exquisite lines;— 


•‘,Tliiiii reniemborijht 
Sill! finrr I Bat upi)!! u i)riiin(mti>ry, 

A till a mi’rMinii (1) (in a (iul/'lihiS back ('i) 

I tienni; fiii'li iliilrrt ami lumiioSliiiiB brculb, 
Tb.li the riiili' Ufa i.Hi ^rew 11 at bor Biini; 

Anil I.>7(1(11. statD (I) shot luaUly from their 

'/>/» ;•( I f.j), 

TOii II- t!u-x.-a-inaid'S milnir ■' Ar.t ii. 1. 


1 1 1 Mi'i iiihIiI and iK-a'niaid, ttial if. Mary ; fSl on 
Ibc iliil)diiii -1 bark, Bhr luarrU-d Mie l)iili>liiii or 
It.uii'liin of Krance ; i.'U tlie rude Bi'it urt-w rivil, 
tbe Scoli U rida-h i ti) 'crliiiin Blara. tfis Earl or 
Xiiitluiiiiia'rlaiKl, tbi* Karl ot W(-aun(iri.'lanil. anil 
till* Diiko '>f Norfidk ; r.'iiBhoC triadly troni tin Ir 
Bl>ii(‘r(*ii, tbat, IS r(‘nilia(t from Qiu-en Elixalirtli, 
bra ll(‘lll■ll by.tlu! Bt!)i-in;tI(rB BWit-tnei>(|. 


Marybuds. Tho flower of the mari¬ 
gold (y.r.). Like many other flowem, 
they open at daybrcii and close at 
sunset. 

_ *' And wfnkini; niarybuds lioiflu 
To opc tlieir Koldi-ii ci(»<»•' 

ithakosiiTfire; CfftHMine, if 3. 


Morygold or Blarlgold. A million 
sterling. A plum is £100,000. (AVt* 
MAniooi-p.) 

Maryland (ir.S. America) was .so 
named in conijdimeutiito Queen Henrietta 
Mario, lit the Latin charter it is called 
7r rra Mariw. 


Marylebone (Iiondoii) is not a t'or- 
ruptiou of Marie la bonne, but “Marj' 
on fhe boumo” or river, as Holborn ic 
“Old Bourne.” 

Mas (plural, Jtasfie). Master, Mr., 
Me.'t.srs.; as, Mas John Xing, Masse 
Fleming and Stobtnng. 


Masantolla. A corruption of j 
ToniMAKo AHIHLIiO, a Neaiwiit-in 1 
fisherman, who led the revolt of July. ‘ 

' Bi 


lCi7. The great grievance was a new 
tax upon fruit, and the immediate cause 
di Masaniello’s interference was the 
seizure of his wife (or deaf and dumb 
slsteO for having in her jpossesaion some 
contmband flour. Having surrounded 
liiiuself with ir> 0,000 men, women, and 
boys, he was elected chic^ of Niiplcs, 
and for nine days ruled with absolute 
control. The Spanish viceroy flattered 
him, and this so turned his he^ that he 
acted like a maniac. The people be¬ 
trayed him, he was shot, and Ins body 
flung into a ditch, but next day it was 
interred with a pomp and ceremony 
never equalled in Naples (1647), 

Auber has an opera on this subject 
called La Muette d/e Porliei (1828). 

MMobOjOrouta {gnatc-crust']. A 
liidoous wooden statue carried about 
Lyons during Carnival. The nurses of 
Lyons frighten children by threatening 
to throw them to Masche-croute. 

Maaeotte. One who brings good 
luck, and possesses a *' good eye.” Tho 
contrary of Jettatore, or one with an evU, 
eye, who always brings bud luck. 

<• (-(.15 ()u jriniiliii, 

Sdiil (lf« Masciil If-' niPS amis. 

Hkui'kuk ccliil (pii* 11“ cipl (lore d'ljiie MaB'-oUe.*’ 
V'/ii' n]H ra calUsd La Mascotif (iseA). 

•‘I tell yim, ube waB a Masciine of tlie nrst 
w-ilcr.” Til* t.Uiio-itK UoniMp, Nu. 1, Mil. il.; 
Tifiiiiijiu it(->!ff, 3(nv. liwl. 

Maaden (Catalan for God's fitid). 
The vineyard not fiu- from Perpignan 
was anciently so calk*. 

Masetto. A rustic ei^aged to Zer- 
li'na: but Don Giovanni intercepts them 
in their wedding festivities, and induces 
the foolish damsel to behove he meant 
to make her his wife. {Mozart: Bo 
6 ’iOfffMMi, an opera.) 

Btewhaiok'ering and MtagogglinA* 

MauUug and disflguriug. 

“I liumbly irotest spHln«t niftnlins .inti <ii«* 
ntcnriiitf t.liifl wiirk ; aimiiict vhitt tlm errat 
W.iltc^ Sroit wiiulil. I think, have calloil tiuiBb* 
aekiMins ninl ntlBffiumliDtt, afti^r the iiiHiuer t>f 
NIeol MiiBrhatdi) Tho Heart of JtfidMhiau.\ when 
he put an end (.o hla -wife Arlie .it the xi'nt after- 
■WHi’iId calii-d by liin uaiiie."—W. V, (tiulgtit\e: 
A'ineteeiUh (Vnfttri/, Noi einlicr, litM, 

Maaber. A dude ( 7 . 1 ’.): an ex¬ 
quisite ; a lardy-dardv swell who dres.<tes 
nvitheticnliy, behaves tillingly,and thinks 
himself a Bom%o. Tbis sort of thing 
uscil tt' l)fi calleii “ crushing ” or killing, 
and. as mashing is crushing, the synonym 
was substituted about 1880. A ladv- 
killor. a crusher, a masher, all mean tne 
same thing. 

“The ITU lie ('f the maihi'r between tl'escts,’' 
P iiJi; /Vfi-vrrtp'i.Oet. 10 . lijia. 
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Maslc a Fleet {To). To lock up uu 
enemy’s fleet that it Ktnnot put to aoa. 

Masoa and Dixon’s Line. Hit' 
southern boundui^-lino which separated 
the tree atates of Peunsylrauiu ^xitu 
what were at one time the slave states 
of Maryland and Virginia, It lies in 
S9’ 43' 26" north latitude, and was run 
by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
two English mathcinatieiuiis and sur¬ 
veyors (between November 15th, 1763, 
and December 26th, 1767). 



iriffh Masu or Grand Moss ” is sung 
by elioristers, and celebrated with tlie 
assistance of a «leacon and snb-dcacou. 

Low Mms is simply imd without sing¬ 
ing ; there is one 'between these two 
called the “ chanted mass,” ifi which the 
service is chanted hy the priest. 

Brides these there ore a inunlicr of 
special masses, as the mass of the Beatfc, 
mass ftf the Holy Ghost, taass of the dead, 
mass of a saint, mass of searcita. dnj 
■mass, votive mass, holiday mass, Amh'o^ 
aiaii mass, GalUo mass, ttuiss if the 
presanctifed for Goo<l Friday, nnssa 
Musara'bim, etc. etc. 

Mum (The). 

*Porct relcstlnu? (.irtUiTKHl tlic introif itiii] I he 
f/lorta in erestsit. 

“ Hop^ Ur+‘i/(»ry the Cri't'a.t •ho kuric 

ffoJso-n to ber^IH-flffil aJiiB tiiui'ii,amt 

tbeiirayep 

" PuveuclAKTnamrtlafnctlth'' Ki>[nt1eaii«l(iosi)«>]. 

**Po|>o Daiiiaaiis intfoduml the* CVrtfci. 

** Po|»c Alexander tnivinto the <».n>>u i be fnlliw- 
Inst cJsMW: *v«i pntiif qmm patrri'fvr,' 

“ Pojje Koxtua futnMlurf<V tuis SanctH't, 

" P<ii>o lunoi’cnt tli<> piw. 

“ pDiw l,eo tbe OrAte Fratrn, and Oie w>ir<1s fii 
the eanon: ^Sa’/tHwnfSaerifieiamttimmc'.ulian'ut 
ilaiitrtun.’" 

S. KiMsman; Liers of the Saints, p, Im: (.k&'i;. 

Mananlinaetta was so named from 
the bay massn [great!, ti-adehnash 
[moinitaiu], et [near], 'the bay-uear- 
the-great-mountoin. 

Hasaaere of tbe Iniufoeiits. Thu 

slaughter of the Imbes of Betldchem 
'‘from tw,p years old and under,” when 
Jesus was bom. This was done at the 
command of Herod tho Great in order 
to cut off ” the babe ” who was destined 
to become ” Ktng of the Jews. ” 

Mlcnh r. s spenJu of Botkl^bem as a little 
place, a snmll vfllam, protiahty' cnotslnins aixmt 
Are hundred InlnMESiiM. irurill tsi easy to cal- 
cttlate the prolishto iiumt>«r «it inCinCs under t a-n 
years of ase in such a vUlase, It wouid be about 
ten. 

Haaswore of flu Inaooonto (The), 
in parliamentary phraseology, means the 
withdrawal at the do-so of a session of 
the bills which time has not rendered it 


possible to consider and pass. Tho 
phrase was so used iu The Tmes, 1856. 

" If the secretanai M.P. is to he ■■omliMnncd for 
,. . \ otlng auainst t be Alincr's JSii^lit Htiiirn Hill, 
lie IS I'ljiiatly ceusurahte If be . . . does not sup. 
lH>n the iiunierens... reforms whii-b ttet the sane, 
lion of tbe (!on(;re«s (liirltifr rlie Maswiere of the 
Iiinuceiitsat the close of the sitUiit;,"—A'oicticxtA 
Century. OctolM‘r, 1SU3, p. 6ia 

Maw'amore (3 syl.) or Mossy More. 

'The principal dungeon of a feudal costlu. 
A. Moorish word. 

'‘Proxinms cat career suhterra'iieiis, sine nt 
Mauri appellant ‘ Mazinnrra."' '•iHit hatia Jliti’ 
erary. 

Mast. (See Bepobs the Mabt.) 

Master Humplirey. Narrator of 
the story culled The Old Curiosity Hhup, 
hy Chatlcs Dickens, 

Master Leonard. Grand-mn.itcr of 
the iincturnal orgic'S of the demons. Ho 
is represented as it three-horned go;tt, 
with black human face. Ho marked lii.s 
novitiates with one of his horns. (.Mid¬ 
dle Aye demonology.) 

Master Magratli. The dog xvliidi 
won tho Waterloo Cup for three soi-- 
cesftivo yearn, and was introihioed to tho 
Cjticcn. ” Waterloo” is on the buuk.s of 
tho Mciiuy, about tlirec miles north of 
Liveri>ool. 

Master of SentenoM. T'ierre r/on- 
bard, author of a work culled tiiiitim. s, 
a compilation from tho fathers of Hits 
leading arguments, pre and eon., bearing 
on the hair-splitting thcologirul i|iie.<,. 
tions of tho Middle Age.s. ^ 1100-1161.) 

Master of tbe Mint. A punning 
term for n gardener. 

Master of tbe ftetls. A punning 
t(>rm for a baker. 

Mastlo. A tonic wliich prointdi!, 
apjjelitc, .and tlicreforo only lucreasi.-s 
the mi* 'ry of a hungry luiiu. 

"I.ik'ith*' starved wrcleli tiuit biinuri' nian'i’ 
<■h•(ws, 

But (beats hinifielf ami fo-uerx bis dixeaxe " 
iVtsitl.' Triianyhs u/ Vk (hnit (l.Hrti(/i). 

Matadore (3 eyl.). In thn game of 
Ombre, Spadilte ^ue ace of spades), 
Manilla (theseven of trumps), and Jlaslo 
(the at-.o of clubs), are called ”Mut:i- 
doros,” 

“K<iw move to war tier rablo Afatodoi'c ... 
Kpudilto flrsc, UTIcouriUlTAblO lord, 

1 , 1 x 1 off two captive trump:), and swept llnj 
LuKtrd. 

As niatiy mom Maullloforced ro yield, 

And inarchod a victor from tbe verdant Hold. 
Him Baato fotlnwed ...” 

Pope: nape of the InvU, e.mto ill. 

Matamoras. Mexicans or savages. 

Mat'amero ^3 syL). A ptdiroon, a 
swaggerer, a l^Jor Bobadil (q.r.), A 
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J^ronch twin composed of two Spanish 
words, matar-Moros [9. slayer of Moors.) 

" Y»iif folliiwpi-s . . . niimf. nitn^yfind JirswJ in 
niy roiiiT, . . . likP »n itiftny Mataiiioroi).'’—II'. 
tifolt: Kmilicorth, clittii. x\l. 

Mate, ji mfrn does not gift his hands 
out of the tar bg becoming second male. 
A second mate is expected to put his 
hnnds into the tar liucket for tarring tlie 
rigging, like the men below him. The 
firet mate is exempt from this dirty w'ork. 
'Ilio rigging is ta^e<l by the hands, and 
not by brushes. 

Mat6 (2 syl.). Paraguay tea is so 
ralh'd from mate, the ve.ssel in which 
th(! hoi-b is in Paraguay infused. Tlicso 
v(!'»8(>Is are gonerally hollow gourds, and 
tlic lierb is called yet'lm dc mntL 

Mate'rlalism. The doctrines of a 
Mabrialist, who maintains that the soul 
and spirit arc effects of matter. ^ I’ho 
ovtliodox doctrine is that the soul is dis¬ 
tinct from the body, and is a poitiou of 
the Divine essence breathed into the 
Iwxly. A materialist, of course, docs 
not believe in a “spiritual deity” dis¬ 
tinct from matter. Tertnllian contended 
tliat the Dible proves tho sonl to bo 
“ material,” and he charges the “ spir¬ 
itual ” view to the heretical doctrintu of 
tiie Platonic .school. 


Matfellon. Villa bt'afie MarUr de 
MatfiUo)',. Whitcchnj>cl, dedicated to 
Mary the Mother. 

Mathew {Fnlher)f 1799-1*^1.56, called 
'fhr . I/mile o f Toiipcraiice. Hi.s isuccess 
wa.s .'ilmost miraculous. 


Math'lsen. _ One of tho thrc<i Ana- 
Imptists who induced Jolm of Leyden 
to join their rebellion. {See JoJlk OF 
LliVIJKX.) 


Math'urin {St.). Patron saint of 
idiots and fools. A pun 011 his name. 
{Sfc brhtr.) 

The maladg of St. Mathurin. Folly, 
stupidity. A French expression. 

Mrttiiriiis, in Frejich argot, means 
dice, and “ niaturiu plat,” a domino. 


(os floux olijcta (loivonc leer nmu .s lour r 4 ‘S. 
pi'miiisnco aveo Ic coi^tniiu) drs Triinintm CwvU 
xairoiiiont J/a/ttrOi*), nut. rhox nrnis. 

iiortaiout \\T\o wvntsnp dtf »en/e Mauebo snr 
i:«<ttiollo, Muand ilaRortaiont.ilBjotaiciu un iimn- 
ti'an lu.ir,' ~PniuctsqMe Mieltei. 


Matilda. Daughter of Lord Dobort 
Fitz waiter. MichayI Drayton has a poem 
of some G70 lines so eallM. 

Matilda. Daughter of Jtokebv, and 
niece of Mortham. She was beloVed by 
Wilfrid, son of Oswald,, but loved Red¬ 
mond, her father’s pagOi who taurua out 
to he Mortham’s son. .* Mokebg.) 


3falilda. Swter of fio.s«Ier; in lovo 
with Arnold, a Swiss, who had saved her 
life when threatened by the fall of an 
tkvalanche. After the death of Gcssler, 
who was shot by William Tell, the mar¬ 
riage of these lovers is consummated. 
{Komni: Gffglielmo Tell, an opera.) 

Mosa Matilda. {Sec Gifford’s Bariad 
and Mueriad.) 

Matrio'nlate means to enrol oneself 
in a wjciety. The University is called 
our alma mater (propitious mother). Tho 
student.^ are her alamni (foster-^ildren), 
and Womo so by being enrolled in a 
register after certain forms and examina¬ 
tions. (Latin, matricula a roll.) 

Matter-of-fiset. lJnvanii.ohcd tnith, 
prosaic, unimaginative. Whyte Melville 
BjifiJiks of % “ matter-of-fact swain.” 

Matter's afoot {The). Is in train, ia 
stirring. 11 marche bim, it goes well; 
f« ira. 

“ Xfiw lot it -work. Mi^riiit'f.tlion art .tffwl; 

Taki* iliou uiiiirctiiiri><; tlioii wdi.'" 

HhoKenprai-i’: Jithuj Cfuiar, iii. 3. 

Matterhorn. The iuatrhnonial 
3fatterhorn. I’hc leap in the dark. Tho 
Matterhorn i<i tlie German name for Mont 
Pervin, a mouutaiu of the PenTiinc Alps, 
a.bout 40 miles cast-noith-east of Mont 
Blunc. Above an unbroken glacier-lino 
of ll,(»00 feet high, it rises in an inacees- 
«ibl'? obelisk of rock more tb.sn 3,000 
feet liigbcr. Tlu? tiifal elevation of tho 
Msittcrhoni is 14,836 foot. Figuratively 
any daiig.'r, ni* itnsperate situation 
threatening dcsh'««'tion. 

Matthew {St.) in Christian art ia re- 
pre.sented (1) as an evangelist,—an oltl 
man with longlieard : an angel goncmllv 
.st.aTHhs uc:ir lain dictating his Gosped. 
(2) As an .apiistln. in which aapacity ho 
bears a imrso, in reffs-ence to his calling 
as .a iniblican: sometimes he cairies a 
spear, sometimes a carpenter’s rule or 
sfjiiare. (.SI"* Luke.) 

In the last of Maithar. At the last 
gasp, on one’s last leg.<i. This iyi Oannan 
expression, and arose thus; A Catholic 
pne.sl sail! iu his sermon th.at Protestant- 
i.sm was in the last of Matthew, and, 
being n.sked wliat ho meant, replied, 
“Tho last five wonls of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew are these: ‘ Tlie end of this 
dispensation.’ ”* Of conitio he quoted 
tlie Latin versiou: ours ia less correctly 
translated “tho end of the mwW.” 

Matthew Bramble, iu Smollett's 
Humph ra VHnker, ia Roderick Random 
grown old, somewhat cynical by expeort- 
enoQ of the world, but vastly ini^ved 
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ia taste. Chambers says, “ Smollett 
took some of the incidents of the fainilr 
tour from Amtet/a Nm Hath 
{Engliah Literature^ vol. ii.) 

Matttiev Parker’s Bible, l«i7'i. 
The second edition of tlio Groat 
Bible,’’ with coiToctions, etc., by Arch¬ 
bishop Parker. 

Mattkews; Bible, 15^7. A version 
Of the Bible in English, edited by John 
Bogers, su})eriuteuaent of the English 
Chmt'h in Germany, and published by 
him under the fictitious name of Thuiutis 
Miittliews. 

Matthias (<VA) in Christian art is 
known hy the nxc or halhert in his right 
hand, the symbol of his martyrdom. 
Sometimes he is bc.ariug n stone, in allu¬ 
sion to tlic tradition of his havtug beeu 
stoned before he was beheaded. 

Maudlin. Stupidly scutimcutal, 
Maudhn drunk is tlie driiukoniiess wliicii 
is sentimental and iiu-liued to tciir-*. 
MandUu hhp-sh»(j is seutiiiiental chit¬ 
chat. The W'ord is dc-rivod from Jliuy 
5l!igdah'u. who is drawn by aiicienl 
painters with a lackadai'-ir-al "face, and 
eye.s swollen with weeping. 

Mangis. The Xestor of Eronch 
roiiuiiice, like Hildebrand in Oenuau 
legeml. Ho was one of Ohaiiemagm’s 
paladins, a magician and champion, 

Maugis d’Aynemoat. Son of 

Duke BevLt of Av^omont, stolen in in¬ 
fancy by a fomaie slave. As she rested 
under a white-thorn a lion and a leopard 
devoured her, and then killed each other 
in disnuting for the infant. The babe 
crie<l lustily, and Oriiinde la bVe, who 
lived at Iloscfleur, hearing it. went to the 
white-thoni and cxclairaetl, *' By tiie 
Powers above, this child is iml g'lat (badly 
lapped); ” and ever after he was c.illeil 
nmu-gls’. Orifinde took ch;jrge nf him, 
and ivas assi-sted by her brother Baudris, 
who taught him niagie and uf'eronian.y. 
Wherfgrodn a man Maugis acliw-ved the 
adventure of gaining the enchanted 
horse Bayard, which understoorl like a 
Iniinan being all that was aaid, and took 
from Anthenor, tlie Sanicen. the sw'onl 
Flamlierge or Floborge, Subseouently 
be gave, l)oth the horse find sw’ord to his 
oonitiu Beiiaiui. In the Italian romaucffs 
Mangis is culled “ Malugi'^ ” ((/.»■.).; 
Itcnaud is called “Benaldo” 

Bevis is called “Buo'vo the horse is 
called “Bayardo;” and the sword, 
** jPusberta.^’ (Jiommee vf ^ Maugia 
a'Aggremnt et de Vivian tonft'h'e.) 


Maugrab'ln (Jlnjmddin). Brother 
of Zamot Maugrahin the Bohumiuii. He 
appears disguised os Rouge 8>nigltor,und 
pretends to be herald from Liogi*. {/in' 
jra/ter Scott: Quentin Ihmvard.) 

Mau'gsrs. A giant who keeps a bridge 
lemling ti> a castle by a rivemido, in 
which u beautiful lady is besieged. Sir 
Lybius, one of Arthur’s knights, does 
battle with the giant; the contest lasts 
a whole summer’s day, but teriiiinatcs 
ivith the death of the giant find libera¬ 
tion of the lady, (^lAbcaux, u romitutr.) 

MauL To beat rongldy, to batter. 
Tlie maul was a bludgeon with a lesideu 
head, carried by ancient soldiery. It is 
generally called a “mall.” 

Maul (Thef/ittni). A giantwlio iisod 
to sjtoil young pilgrims with sophistry. 
JIc uttieiced Mr. Greatho.art with a elu’b, 
and the ouinltat Ix^tweeii them last< d fi.r 
the. space of au hour. At length .Mr. 
(Ireathe.art pierced tin* gi;inf under tlie 
fifth rib, and then cut off liis hea<l. 
{Ilungun : I'tlgritu'a l\vgr/n, pt. li.) 

Maul of Monkfl (T/n). ThoTuas 
Oronuvcll, visilor-genonil of Eugli-ili 
inoiiasteries, innny of wdiii li lie .-.mn- 
iiiarily suppvossod (H'.lO-MUi'. 

Maunciploa Talc. A metlia-val ver¬ 
sion of (tvid’s title about (Mi;. 

ii. f)43,etc.). J’ho'bus had a ejoiv whieh 
he taught to speak; it was downy wliile, 
and os big as a sw'an. He had also a 
wife whom he dearly loved, but vlirt was 
fiiilhlesifto liim. Olio day when I’hodms 
came home his bird ’gnu sing “(’ui koo! 
cuckoo! cuckoo ! ” Phrebus asked w hat 
hi: meant, and the emw told him of his 
wif«'’3 intidolity. Pliodjas wiis very 
angrv and, soi/ing his bow, .shot liis w ife 
tlirongii the heart; but no sooner fliil 
‘die fall than he repiiiitcd of his raslini'.ss 
and eiu-sod the bird. “Nevermore 
shfilt thou speak,sjiid he ; “heneefurth 
thy otfsjiriug shall be bhiek.” Moral - 
“ liOrdlings, hy tiii#enmmpb>. lake heed 
what you any; be no tale-bearers, but - 

■ Wl'.er-w tti'fli ctmioiff amoavst. iiiirh or ti>w, 

Ki—i' w'ci iliy t(itnf..'»mt iiiiiik up-m ilif ” 

Ch'iurer, (‘nuUiiihii 

Mannds (Ittnjid), Oift.s ilintrihuted 
to the ]K»or oil Maundy Tliiirsday ('/.r.). 
The niirtilfor of doles rfjm-respfuiils to the 
numlfftr of years the monarch Inis been 
reliant, and the doles u‘.ed to be dis¬ 
tributed by the Lord High Almoner. 
Since ISSU the doles have Is^en money 
payments distributed by the Clerk of the 
A^onry Office, llie custom began in 
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i:}68, in the reifcn of Edward III. 
JaiiK'M I, distributed t?ie doles personally. 

“ l/iitrH*'' of ‘.il limner of fliiugn ji'rJv yeviti tiy 
III) i.ii'.ic of Inn Mitiinily, ami my luidK amt li a 
I(ii'>|a!>i|i1'i^ fllildmi.'"- Uotjk 0/ tlin 
Kufi 11 / Xm'thiimlH'rUmd, iriis. 

MaundreL A foolish, vapouring 
gossip. The Seoteh say, “Huud your 
tongue, luaundrol.” As a verb it ineaiin 
to b'lbble, to prate. In some parts of 
Keotliind the talk of porRons in doliriuni, 
ill sleep, and in intoxio.'ttiou is e.-iiled 
>nfinii(hrl. The terjii is from Sir .Tolin ! 
M.indeville, the traveller, who published 
an m-eoiint of his travels, full of idle 
gos'iip and most improhalilo events. 

V There is iinntlier verb, uinitnfffr (to 
mutter, to vapour, or w.andcr in one’s 
talk). This verb is from nHdtnd (to beg). 
{ s,f Mauxov Thuusday.) 

Maundy Tbursday. The day before 
flood Frid.iy is so ealled from the Latin 
(iti-.i nunnhi'li (the day of Christ's great 
mandate). After He had washed His 
dis<Mples’ feet, Ho said, “ A new eom- 
maiidinont give I unto yon, that ye love 
oin* another’’ (St. .John xiii. 81). 

Spelman derives it from monnJ (a 
basket), betaiiso on the day before tlui 
gu'at fast all religious houses and good 
Catholics brought out their broken food 
ill maunds to distribute to tlie ))Oor. 
'I'liis custom ill many places gave birth 
to a fair, as the Tomblaiid fair of 
Norwich, h(-ld ou the jilaiu before the 
< ’athfdral Close. 

Mauri-gaslma. An island ne.or 
Fonno'sa, said to have been sunk in thii 
so.i in consequence, of the gri-at ciiiuos 
of its inhabitants. 

Maurita’nia. Moroeoo and Algiers, 
the land of the aueient Mauri or Moors. 

Mausolo'um. One of the seven 
“ wonders of the world ; ” so called from 
Ma iiso'lu.s, King of Caria, to whom Arto- 
niis'ia (his wife) erw'tctl at Halhianiassos 
a splendid sepulehral monument B.O. Ho,I, 
Parts of this scpuliliro are now in the 
British Museum. 

'J'ho chief mausoleums, besides the one 
referred to aliove, are: tlie mausoleum of 
Augustus; that of Ha'driun, now callod 
tlic (instlo of St. An'gelo, nt Borne; that 
(‘ifcted in France to Henry II. by 
Catherine do Moijicis ; that of St. Peter 
the Martyr in the eburoh of St. Eusta- 
tius, by {i. Balduocio in the fourteenth 
oi'iitury; and th.at erected to the memory 
of Louis XVI. 

Maut gets ainme the Meel (7^0. 
iqalt liquor or dru^ gott more ^tegt 


than the food eaten—that is, when men 
get heady or boosy, 

• “ It ili« inaut fltstualuiTie ilic meal with jf>ii. it 
IR time furrimt.ii lakn myu>if away ; ami you will 
come to 111}’ nsiiii. ni'inltsiiM'ii, wl-cn you waut a 
ciiii^I tea.' -.Sir ir. f-foU: llvdijuunUet. 

Mauthe Dog. A spectre hound” 
that for rnanv j'ears haunted the aueient 
eoKtle of Pcof town, in the Isle of Man. 
Tliis black simniel used to enter the 

f piartl-room as soon as candles wore 
ightod, and leave it at duy-hreak. 
While this swctrc-dog was present tho 
sobliers forebore till oaths and» profane 
talk. Ono day a drunken- trooper en¬ 
tered the guai’d-house alone out of 
bravadti, but lost his sijccch and died in 
three days. Scott refers to it in his Lay 
uf the hnAt Mtnstal, vi. stanza 26. 

? For tfie legend, see a long note at 
the beginning of Scott’s Feevril of the 
Peak, chai»ter x.v. 

Mauvala Ton (French). Bad manners. 
111-hrccdiug, vulgar ways. 

Mauvalse Honte (Frencli). Bad or 
silly shame. BoshJuluesR, shcepi-shness, 

Mauvaiso Plaiaaaterie (J). A 
rude fir ill-niaunered jest; a jest in bad 
taste. 

Mavonruin, Irish for darling. Erin 
mavouniiii-- livlimd, ray darling; Erin 
go bragh ” Ireland for ever! 

'• l.•^Illl .»r 111 ., 0 'refither-!. Krin cn hmah ! . .. 
Eiiii inaMiuruin,Ei'iii m.luiiijh 

fVi.i/fiftci?.- Kxde of EHn, 

Mawthor. ('Vrv STobtheh.) 

Mawworm. A vulgar copy of Dr. 
Cantwell, the hy]i(>r.ritc. in Th‘' Jfypa- 
i by Isaac Bickcr-staff. 

Max. A huntsman, and the heat 
marksman in Cermany. He wtis be¬ 
trothed to Ag'.atha. wl'io was to be his 
briilo if hrt ohtaineil the prize in the 
miiiual trial-shot. Having been nnsite- 
cpRsful in his pmetioo for st'veral days, 
Caspar induced him to go to tlie wolf’.? 
glcu at midnight and obtain seven 
charmed balls from .Sa'mieP thft*Black 
IIunt«mau. On tho day of ctmtest, the 
prince iMido him shoot a”t a dove. M.a.x 
aimetl at tho bird, but killed Caspar, who 
was concealed in a tivio. The prince 
abolislied in consequence the .annual ttte 
of the trial-shot. (J/V?;« ; Der Freis- 
dmiz^ an opera.) 

Max OTtoll. The pen name of M. 
Blouet. author of John Jiufl and hia 
Islatiii, etc. 

Max'immn and Mlnlimim. .The 
greatest and the Imit amount; as, the 
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luaxiinum profits or exports, anti tho 
iniiiiimmi profits or exports ; the niaxl- 
luant and nuuininii) price of com during 
the year. The terms are also euiploycd 
ill mathematics. ^ 

Moie'lmits or Blax'ime (2 sylh 
Officer of the prefect Alma'cmcs, and 
hia coruicular. Being ordered to put 
VfihVian and Tihiir’cc to death because 
they vrould not worship the imago of 
Jupiter, be took pity on his victims and 
lc(i them to liis own house, where Cocilia 
was iiifatrumeutal in his convcri«ion ; 
whereupon he and “ all his ” house 
were nt onco baptised. Wheji Valir'iau 
and Tibur'm were put to death, Maximus 
declared that he saw angels come and 
carry them to heaven, whereupon Alina’- 
chius caused him to bo b^iteu with 
whips of load “til he his lif gau Ictc.” 
{Chttucf^r : Seenunde Kohnen Tide,) 

May. A lovciv girl who married 
January, an old {iOuilxml baron, sixty 
years of age. She had a liai-soa with a 
young scpiire named l).unyan, and was 
oetectod by Juuuai'y; but she persuaded 
the old fool that his eyes wore to blame 
and that he was laljouring under a groat 
mistake, the effect of senseless jealousy. 
Jauuaiy' believed her words, and “ who 
is glad” but ho?” for what is Indtcr 
than “ a fruitful w'ife, and a coiiliiling 
spouse ? ” {C/iaufrr: Thr jrarchaintdcs 
Talf, Pope: Januayp «nd May,) 

May (the moutlii) is not derived from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, as the 
word existed long before either Mercury 
or Mula had beeu introduced. It is the 
Latin 1 >, Mayim, from tho 

root WHO/, same as the Sanscrit mdi, tu 
grow; and means the growing or slioot- 
iog mouth. 

May tmhicTiy for wedtlhtyn, lias is a 
Boman superstition. Ovid says, “The 
common people process it is unlucky to 
mainry in the mouth of M^y.” lo this 
month were held the festivals of Poua 
Dea <the jgorldoas of chastity), and the 
feasts of tho dead called Lomuralia. 

“ Nec I'idstA tsUis eidom, qpc vim In is npu 

Tenvtrn i (tuie napstt. nitn iliiuumH fuit.; 

Haw qnouae dc causa, si le p^nvcrirfa t^angunt, 

Heiite waluin Kalo niiMro vulgns ait." 

Ovid; v. 4US, etc. 

Mere tpe yo yatherlnf mis of May. 

{See Nuts of Mat.) 

VaY’-dtsy. Folydore Yitgil says that 
the Boman youths used to go into tho 
fields and imnd the Calends of May in 
iluicing and nnging in honour of Flora, 
TUddess of fruits and dowers. The early 
English consecrated Msy.day to Bohin 


Itond and (ho Maid Marian, beiMusc tho 
favtuu-ite outlaw died ou that ilay. 
Stow says tho villagers used t« set up 
May-pole.s, and speiul the day in archery, 
morris-dauciiig, and other amusements. 

Pril May-day (1517), when tho 
London apprentices rose up against tho 
foreign residents, and did iu('.ali'iilable 
mischiof. Tho riot lasted till JVfay 2‘iiid. 

May-duke Cherries. Med(H‘, a 
tUstrict of France, wheuco the cherrios 
first came to us. 

May Meetinge. A title .applied to 
the animal gatherings, in May and June, 
of the reli^oiis and charitable sooii-tic.s, 
to hoar the annual reports and appeals 
ft>r continued or inrroased Hujijiovt. 
ITio chief meetings nro tho llritisli 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Females, 
British and Foroigii Bible Society, British 
and Foreign Schools, Children’s Itufuge, 
Church Home Mission, Church Mis.^ioll- 
ary Society.Chnvch Pastoral Aid Society, 
Clergy Orphan Society, Corporation of 
the Sons of the Clergy, Destitute Sailors' 
Asyluui, FiuldLone Uefugc, <}ovcrnes.scs’ 
Benevolent Institution, Homi’ and Colo¬ 
nial ScluMjl Society, Irish Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, Ijondon (Mtv Mission, 
Mendicity Society, Nution.il Temjierance 
League, Propagation of tlm (ro<,|H)l 
uniung the Jew.s, Bagged School rnion, 
Bolisiuua Tract Society, Iloyal Asylum 
of St. Anne’s, Sailors’ Homo, Sunday 
School Union, 'I’liames Church Mis¬ 
sionary SfH'iety, United Kingdom Band 
of Hope,-Wesleyan Mi.ssioriarj' Society, 
with many othew of biinilar eliarm t--r.~ 

May Mollooh, or The Maxd of ihe 
Hairy .lri>:.<i. An elf who condescends 
te» ininglu in ordimiry sports, a ml even 
to direct the master of the liouse how to 
play dominoes or draughts. Like tho 
white Iioily of Avenel, May Mollmdi is 
a sort of bauabee. 

May-polu, May-queen, etc. Dancing 
roTtnd the May-pole on May-day, “ going 
a-Maying,” elmiing a May-queen, iiml 
lighting bonfires, are all'remriauts of 
Sun-wondiip, and may be traced to tho 
most audent times. Tho ohimney- 
swoops used to lei..'! about a Jack-i’-th'e- 
greeu, and the custom is not yet quite 
extinct (1895). 

BCay-pole (Lomlon). Tlie races in 
the Pmiciad take place “where the tall 
May-pole overlool^ tho Strand.” On 
the spot now bcenpied by St. Mary- 
le-Stmid, anciently stood a cross, fn 
the place of this cross a May-jiole was 
set up by John Clsrges, a blacksmith, 
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%vliosii O.mfrhter Aim liecanie tho wife 
of M<jTik, l3uko of Alboinurle. If was 
tiikni tloiMi in 1713, aiul replacctl by 
ii iV'W Olio erected opposito Soniursot 
lion'll'. Thi.^ sofond May-pole biul two 
biills and a vane on its summit. On 
liolidavs Uie pole •w'as decorated with 
ll.i"!! and Rarlaiids. It was removed in 
171H. jiiid sent by Sir Isaac Newton to 
W.inslfjwl T'ark'to snpjiort tlie largest 
telehcope in Kuropo. (tv« UKDEBSitAn?.) 

“I'iipiaiii litily . . . cmiilieert four hiiflrnoy 
witli (liivrTB in livi>riM. lo i>ly iii tlie 
V!i\ imlt' in tl'f> Sli-nnd.lixintfiilf* ‘-wfl 
(III! jc'ir Ifi'M. ttiilry'a C'MciiCS seem i<» innc 
titr* fli-'*!. of wlml are now wllod itackney 
e-ci. lifB." -.VoU t. Tlw Tntlor, Iv. lliS. 

Mmi-p'ih. Tho Duche.s» of Kcnfhil, 
mistress of George I. ; so called because 
slie was thin and tall as a May-p<)lo. 

Mayeuic. The stock name in Frcncli 
Tilays for a imm deformed, vain and 
li'-iitioiis, brave and witty. 

“ Mayflower " (r/n’l. A ship of 180 
tons, whieh, in December, started 
from I’lymoiith, and conveyed to Massa- 
clniM'tts. in North America, 102 Vnritans, 
c.illcd tlio “Pilgi-im FathcTs,” They 
crvllcd their settlement New Plymouth. 

Mayonnaise. A sauce made with 
pcpl>cr. salt, oil, vinegar, and the yolk of 
fill egg btatoii up togfillicr. A "may'* in 
Frcni'h i' .i cnllciulcr or htrainer. filso a 
'■'foif pUt’.n'hfr »m' hqvi'l an lu't ki 
ijtf' tilt >'rnl fimki'.'' 

Mayor. 'I'lio chief magistrate of a 
ritv. elected by tlio citizens, an<l holding 
ofTico for twidvc- months. 

TIic rit T.onitnn i* Ttie 

ll-ni Mil’ M one iif Hit- Pnvj roiim'il. 

Siiii'i* I i-fli till' (‘lilcf iiinaist.i‘atoiif Vorl. liss invn 
:i bold Miiviir, mill III ISSltbosc of bUcrreol find 
M 111! hc'.ii'r 

Tlicrc aiv two Tsird 'Jfsyor* of Tri'Uiid, viz. 
Ilnec of li'ii.lin n-nd of Ik'lffist j Hnil four 

of Si III!.!lid -Glas'ctM, lidiiilnirjjTh, Aiicrdccn,nnd 

P'lisdi't'. 

f At tho Conqiic.st the sovereign ap¬ 
pointed th« chief magistrates of cities. 
Th.'it of Iiondou Wiis called tho Port- 
Reevo, but Henry II. clnuiged the won! 
to llie Norman (onrmavor). John 
made the oflico .anuiial; and ^Idward III, 
(in la.'G) conferred tlio title of “iTio 
liight lion, tho Iiord Mayor of Iiondoiu” 
y The first^ Lord Mayor’s Show was 
1 i.38, when Sir John Norman w^t by 
water in state, to be sworn in at West¬ 
minster: imd tbc eap and sword were 
given by Richard II. to Sir WflUam 
Walworth, for killing Wat Tyler. 

Mayor of 0«rrat^ GAsSAn.) 

Mayor of tlie Bidlprlnc (Old 
Dublin). This ofllciat and bis sbeiifFs 


were elected on May-day and St. Peter’s 
Eve “ to bo ciiptaine and g.ardian of the 
lifitohelers and tho nnwoddixl youth of 
•the civitie.” For tho yeor the Mayor of 
tho Bull-ring had authority to punish 
those who _ fri.iiuenled brotholB and 
honsfjR of ill-fame. Ho was lertned 
Mayor of the Ball-ring from an iron 
ring in tlio Coni Market, to which bulls 
for bull-baiUng w'orc tied, and if any 
Imchelor happeoe<l to marry he was 
conducted by the Mayor and his fol¬ 
lowers to the market-place to kiss the 
bull-ling. o 

Mayors of the Palace (Jfaitv du 
ValaU). Superintendents of the king’s 
household, and stewanls of the royal 
» or cennpenies of Franco before tho 
accession of (ho Carlovingian dynasty. 

Maz'arinades (4 syl.). Violent 
rnibliciitions issued against Mazarin, tho 
French luinister (IGoO, etc.). 

Mazarine Bible (r/«?). 11ie earliest 
liook printed in movable metal type. It 
contain.s no date, but a cojiy in the 
Bibliotheque Mazarine contains the 
date of the illuminator Ci-cmer (1456), 
so that tho book must have been printed 
before tliat date. Called ‘’Mazarine” 
fnnn Cardiii.'il Mazarin, who founded 
the libniry in 1G88. 

In till* lYr’iiin's imlo, Lfnl Anilili’irnham 
'i lA I' fi i«*» tor n i'->tv III VI'Uum.itnil Mr. Qu.iritrli. 

Kail' for urn* wu i>ain*r. At ilii» 

TlmniW tm!,' in is-l .Mr. t^uarin-U fsivi’ fa.tiO'lut 
!» rniH. In 1^7 111* iwiii^it une f‘.r ttf.iwi; aiiU in 
I"!-.) ho ift"' f<>'' jPi'iipy slitflitly rtaniiir •*!. 

Mazeppa (Jun), historically, urns 
hetman of the Co.>«Rack«!. Boni of a nohle 
Polish family in Podoliu, ho liecamo a 
page in the court of Jan Ca.simir, King 
ot Poland. Here he intrigued with 
Tficre’siii, the young wife of a Podolian 
count, who had the young page hubed to 
a wild liorae, and tuni^ adrift. The 
horse droppetl down dead in the Ukraine, 
where MsAepiia was released by a Cos- 
Kick family, who nursed him in their 
own but. Ho became seqgptorjs to the 
hetman, and at the death of the prince 
was apiiointed his successor. Peter 1. 
adnih'cd him, and creatcil him Prince of 
the Ukraine, but in the wars with Sweden 
Mazeppa de.'tcrt.od to Charles XII., and 
fought against Russia at Pnlto'wa. Aftor 
the loss of tills battle, Mazeppa fled to 
Valontia, aiul then to Bentier. Some 
say he died a natural death, and others 
that he was put to death for treason bjr 
the Czar. Lord Byron makes Mazeppa 
tell his tale to Charles after the battile of 
Pnltowo. (1646-1709.) 
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ICaier* A cup; so called from the 
British nmarn (maple); Butch, mmer. 
Like our copus>cup«t in Cambridf^, and 
tho loving-cup of the Loudon Corpora-f 
tiou. 


“A mazer wootrtit of the maj>le ware."' 

... OffJewrfar (AuKUgtI. 

Bring hither,' ho saiil, tho imizers four 
My noble fathers lovea of yore.' '• 

Sir Walkv Scott: Lord of the Jelet. 


BCaB’lkeeii or SJiedmn. A species 
of beiui^ in Jewish mj'thology exactly 
resembliug the Arabian Jinn or genii, 
and said to be the agents of magic and 
enchaiitihent. When Adam fell, says 
tho Talmud, he was excommunicated 
for 130 years, during which time he 
begat demons and spectres; for, it is 
written, “Adam lived 130 j-eans and 1 
(i.r. before ho) begat children in his ' 
own imago” (Genesis v. Sy. {itabhi ' 
Jeremiah ocn Ultezar.) j 


“Anrt fliB MazIkPon shall not ooino nigh I by ' 
toiitB.’*—I'salm xci. 5 (ChnJUeo vorsumj. [ 


fSteelis out like the Mazik^en ass, Tlio i 
allusion is to a Jewish tradition that a 
servant, whose duty it was to rouse ; 
the neighbourhood to midnight prayer, 
found one night an ass in tho street, 
which he mounted. As ho rode along 
the ass grew bigger and bigger, till at 
last it towered as high as the tallest 
edifice, where it left tho man, and where 
next morning he was found. 


Maszi'xkl-imn. Tlie ])ollticn1 system of 
Giitseppo Mazzi'ni ,wJbo Hil wl aIino.st every 
sovereign and govenimeut in Europe 
with a panic-terror. Ifis plan was to 
establish secret sonietios all over Eun>po, 
and twgnnise the several goveniraents 
into federated repiibHcs. He was the 
founder of what is called ‘ ‘ Young Italy,” 
whose_ watchwords were ” Lilierty, 
Equality, and Humanity, ” whose 
motto was “God and the Peojile,” 
and whoso banner wfis a tricfilour of 
white, red, and green. (Bonf at Genoa. 
1808.) 


Meal or malt (/») . In fneal at in 
malt. Directly or mmrectly; some sort 
of suhsidr- If much money p-asses 
through the hand, some prt^t will bo 
sure to acemo eitJunr “in moal or in 
malt.” 

• 

“ When other Interests fn Iho conntrr fss the 
cirtnm tn«le,tho Iran trade, and the coal trade) 
Jiart lieen denmnmt. theOnrernmoot Iiad not l>pen 
»ll^d ajsm fornsstsHQcn In nwat and malt.'*- Sir 
WlllMm ffareoiirt: On Affriefdtnrat Oeimeetm. 
13th April, IKH, 

nuut pay either in meal or malt. 
•In oae way or another, A ewtam 


percentage of meal or malt is the miller's 
perquisite. 

" If Uiey [the Torlosl wish m got lUp workliw- 
vou>, they have got lo my for it eiilipr m 
iut'«l «<r iu iualt."~Atii<if«SR(a fVidiiru, Aus'UBt. 
ii«u:f, p.ail. 

Meal-tub Plot. A plot hy Bangor- 
flold against James, Buko of York, iu 
1879 ; so called because tho whemo was 
kent in a mcol-tub in the house of Mrs 
Collier. Bangorfield subsequently con¬ 
fessed the whole affair was a forgery, 
and was Imth whiiipcd and coiulemned 
to stiuid iu tho pillory. 

Meals. In the fourteenth century 
breakfast hour was five; dinner, niiii!; 
suiqier, four, (fhaueer's Jl'crke.) 

Ill the fifteenth and sixteenth ceiitune.s 
the breakfast lioiir was seven ; dinner, 
eleven; supper, six. (/rriyhf; 

MutnitTS.) 

Towards the close of tho sixteenth 
century dinner advanced to noon. 

In Ireland tho gentry dined at Is-tivi’ou 
two or three iu tho early part of tin: 
eighteenth century. {Sitift: Comifru 
life.) 

Mealy-mouthed is tho Greek ne/i- 
mtithos (honey-speech), and means 
vclvet-touguctl, afraid of giving offence. 

Mean'der (3 syl,). To wind; so 
called from the Me.andor, a wimlicg 
river of Phrygia. Tho “Greek fiaUcrn ” 
in einbroiilcry Is so called. 

*■ Measure. Onto/allmeffsme, ^‘Outre 
Beyond all roasonablo degree, 
“ Vrirtcr {i\t supra) tnudum.” 

“ Tltiit* mil nClticaauvP : .Viirh 

Alii) Mu.iit .\uIJhhiJ,\.9. 

Tn take the measure of r>ni*s foot, 1\* 
ascertain how far a person will vi-nliirc; 
to make a bhrawd gucas of another’s 
character. The allusion is ti> “ lie j i I' 
Ilereulcm.'''* 

Measure Strength (hA. I'o wri'.dio 
together; Uj fight, to conie'*t. 

Measure Swords {To). To fight a 
duel with swonls. In s'uvh cases the, 
seconds measure thetewords to soo that 
both arc of one length. 

*Sf> we TncaBincH Hwerdit and partisl."—.Sftnt*'. 
fprare ; Ah i'on i.iko It. v. I. 

Measure tor Measure (Shake¬ 
speare). Tho story is taken from a tale 
in Q. Whetstone’s HeptamWon, entitled 
Iromos and Ctmandra (1578). I’romoa is 
called by Shakespeare, “ liord Angelo; ” 
and Cassandra is “ Isabella,” Hit 
brother, called by 8hukes[H>arn “Clau¬ 
dio,’’ is n.amod Andru'gio in the story. 
A similar stoiy is givai in Giovanni 
Giroldi Cintllio^s tWrd decode of stories. 
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Medicine 


Measure One’s Lengtb on tbe 
Ground (7b). To fall flat on the 
giouud; to bo knocked down, 

“ir jini ivill mcitmiro j-fiur IiiiiH-r’s length, 
till I}. * - Sliukigpfuie: King Jjiar, i, 4. 

Measure Other People’s Com. 

To niriMnv other people's corn by one's 
oirn bushel. To judge of others by 
oneself. In French, “ Mesnrrr Ics autres 
a soil nunc ; ” in Latin, Alios sm modulo 
mdifi." 

Moat, Bread. Hiese words tell a 
both mean food in general. The 
Italians and Asiatics oat little animal 
food, and with them the word Inrud 
stands lor food: so also with tli« ^loor, 
wlioso <'hief diet it is ; but the Lnglish 
roiisiuiii; meat very plentifully, and this i 
word, which simply moans food, almost ] 
I'Ncltisivoly implies animal food. In the i 
b nepict given to Jusc])U’8 brethren, the ! 
vncruy commnudod the servants “to 
si'l <m bread” ((ienosis xliii. Ill). In 
I’siihn fiv. 27 it is said of fishes, creeping 
tiling's, and crocodiles, that (lod giveth 
tlieiii tlieir meat in due season.” 

7') ciiri'y off meat from the yraves ~i.e. 
to be, i)oor as a church mousi;. The 
(in'i'ks and Itomnna used to make feasts 
at certain seasons, when the dead were 
Mipjiiise l to return to their graves. Ju 
till M.‘ feasts thrt fragments were left 
on the tombs for the use of the ghosts. 

Moo (French), Slang for king, gover¬ 
nor. iiui^ifer ; in.'quurd, a commumler ; 
mffurr, to command. All these am de¬ 
rived from the fourbosque word nuiyyio, 
which signilies God, king, pope, d(M't<w, 
seigneur, aud so on, beiug the Latin 
iiKrii-r. (^Tliero are the llebraw words 
iiubeli and mtlehi also.) 

Mecca’s Three Idols. T.ata, Alo'ra, 
aii'l Menat, all of whieli Mahomet over¬ 
threw. 

Mocho (French). IIy a vnrh^,''iho 
snme a.s “7/ y n moyen soihenegative 
•• II ii'y a pels meehr ’’(there is no posid- 
bility). The liicttoHimirc du Has-lanyaye 
says: 

'■Daiis le hmifflpre Ijiw.aninhfaine. lonnine lies 
eio Mcrs \lftment iimp-inT leiira fN'rvictw ihiui 
iiiicluiip iiniiniiirrie. its denisndent s'fl u a vtirhe 
■ I SI 1 en jh;ui U'8 ;occuiier. Le» cminH'Siteor# 
ili'niamleiit ‘n i| ,v a ikhw la cssse,' et Ksi 

lnessicM iloiiiaiirleiit ‘a’il » a n.j'rho ixiiir ta 

j'ri>8«. ■ ^ 111. II. 11. IK. 

“Moll mis (leilan* cwip csverno 
t>e nil] himtu’wr il ii’y n waiciie." 

Moralitf de ta i'tudilhm de Joseph, 

Medom’othl (Greek, never in any 
place). 'I'lio island at wbicli the fleet of 
Pantagmol landed on the fourth day of 
tlwir voyage, and where they bought 


many choice curiositic.s, such as the pic- 
tmro of a man’s voice, echo drawn to 
Jjfe, Plato’s ideas, the atoms of Fpicu'ros, 
a sample of Fhilome'la’s needlework, and 
other objects of vertu which could bo 
obtained m no other portion of the globe. 
{Rabelais: J'anlayrtielf iv. 3.) 

M6dard {St.). Master of the rain. 
St. Mcdard was the founder of the rose- 
prize of Salency in reword of merit. 
The legend says, he was one day passing 
over a large* plain, when a sudden 
shower fell, which wetted eveayone to 
the skill except himself. He remained 
dry as a toa'.t, for an eagle luid 
kindly spread his wings for an umbrella 
over him, aud ever after he was termed 
inaitrn de la ptuie. 

*• Wil lo j.mr lie S. Mi'daril rstli June] 
ri iHeii^iiaraittv joiire plus uril." 

Mede'a. A sorceress, daughter of 
the King of Colchis. She married Jasou, 
the leader of the Argonauts, whom she 
aided to obtain the golden fleece. 

Medc'a’s Kettle or Caldron, to boil 
the old into youth again. Meilea, the 
Borecress, cut an old ram to pieces, and, 
throwing the pieces into hier caldron, 
the old mm came forth a young lamb. 
The diuighters of Pelias tlionght to 
redure their father to youth in the same 
way; but Medea refused to utter Gie 
magic words, and the old man ceased to 
live. 

“net tV.i'c Mi'ilKi'8 ketite Hint lie lioilod anew." 
--(.''ihVi'frr. Liai for Ime j,v. 

Medham \fhe. Iw«]. One of Maho¬ 
met’s swortis, taken from the .Teivs when 
they were exiled from Medi'ua. ('Nt-s 
iSwonns.) 

HcdiseTal or Middle Agee lx«gin 
with the (’ouncil of Ohnbcdon 
and end with the revival of literature iu 
the fifteenth century, accoiding to the 
llev. J. (t. Dowling. According to 
Halhmi. they begin from the downfall 
of the We.stem Empire, in 47P. to tho 
Italian expeditions of Charles YIM. of 
Fraui’e (1494-145^). 

Me’dian Apples. Pomc-dtrons. 

Median Stone {Tin). Said to cure 
blindinvis, and, if soaked in ewe’s milk, 
to cure the gout. 

Medicine, in alchemy, was that agent 
which brought about the transmutation 
of metals, or renewed old <^e; the philo- 
soihcr’s stone, and the elixir of life. 

'* Hi'W inucti wnlitp art- Hioh. Mark Ant«mr 1 

Vi't. oomiaa from liini. tliat great inedivme 
Jiatli 

With ilnct glWcd tkc!e.“ 

SHK(^*aiv: AnttiHy aii4 Cteopotra i. 5, 
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father of Medicine, Areteos of Cup- 
jmUo'cia, M'ho liv^vl at the close of tive 
tirst and beginning of the second ooutui^, 
and Hippoc'xatSs of Cos (b.c. 460-357) 
are both so called. , 

teadlolntil The sixth, eighth, 

tenth, twelfth, sixtooiith, eightuonth, 
etc., of a disease; so collufl iMiciiuse. 
according to HipjHJc'rates, no “crisis” 
occurs on these clays, and medicine may 
be safely administered. (^Slc'c' Cbisis.) 

Medlolnal Boors. Hours proper 
for taking mediciue, vh. nioming fast¬ 
ing, an hour before dinner, four hours 
after dinner, and bod-timo. (Qiiinci/.) 

Bfedl'na. (Economy, Latin mcditnM, 
the m>ldeu mean.) 8t>oj>>stRtcr of EHssa 
and rerLssa, but they could never agree 
upon any subject. {^Spnimr: Encne 
Qtucnc, book ii.) 

_ Medina means in Ambic “ city.” The 
city so CMilled is “ Mcdinatal Jvaui ” (city 
of the prophet). 

Medlterraaeaa {Kcu of the). Tlic 
fortress of Uibraltar, which commands 
the entrance. 

Me’dium {A), in the language of 
spirit-rappers, etc., is some one pos- 
se-Hsed -ot ** odylic force,” who puts tho 
que-stiou of the interrogator to tho 
“ spirit ■’ consulted. 

Medo'ra. Tho betrothed of tho 
Corsair. {Hymn Tho Vormir.) 

Bfftdo'ro (in Orlando Furioifo). A 
Aloorish youth of extraordinary beauty; 
a friend of DardiucUo, King of Zniua'ra. 
After Dardinello was slain, Mcdo'ro is 
wounded by some unknown spear. An¬ 
gelica dressea his wounds, falls in I'jvo 
with him, marries him. and thev^ retire 
to India, where l»e becomes King of 
Cathay in right of his wife. 

Medti'sa. Chief of the Gorgous, 
Her head was cut off by Perseus (2 syl.), 
and*Mii^|rva placed it in her eegis. 
Everyone who looked on this head was 
insfa^ly changed into stone. 

V The tale is tliat Medusa, famous for 
her hair, presumed to set her beauty 
above that of Minerva ; so the jealons 
goddess converted her rival’s hair into 
snakes, which changed *to stone anyone 
who looked thereon. 

The most famous painting^ of Medusa 
is by Leonardo da Ymci; it is called his 
chef ^mtvre, 

’ MeerwtluwiiB (2 qrl., German, stns" 
froth.) This mineral, from having been 
found on the sea-shore is rounded white 


lumps, was ignorantly Hujqioscf] to be 
seu'froth petrified ; but it is a conipoiiiul 
of silica, magnesia, lime, writer, and nir- 
Ismic acid. "When first dug it latlii-m 
like soap, and is used us a S(>iip by the 
Tartars. 

Meg. Monn An old-fashituu'd 

ieco of artillery in tho custlo of Kiliii- 

urgh, made at Mons. in T'laiiders. ft 
was considered a palladium by tiro 
Scotcli. (^t>ee Lonu Meo.) 

"Kent nwft'our crown.nnil onr sWMd, and our 
preptre, Aud Meji 1o I'O koopit ti\ ilifu' 

Elivllgli ... Ill tlii'TiiWiTiif Eoiidoii i.Y./l. 11 irna 
restored in t«ShJ,"~Sitirt; IMi /{ojr.rJiiip. x \ \ ii. 

A roaring Meg. A cannon given liy 
tho Fishmongers of Ixmdoii, and used in 
1689, Burton says, Music is a roar tug 
Meg against melancholy. 

Meg Dodo. An old landlady in 
Scott’s novel (Milled St. Mohuh's IVel'. 

Meg HerrUies (in Sir W. Sipdl's 
Ouy Manwring). Tliis dinractcr was 
based on that of Jean Gordon, an iu- 
Imbitant of the village of Kirk Yctliolm, 
iu tho Cheviot Hills, in the iniddle of 
the eighteenth century. A ^k<.•(<■h of 
Jean Gordon’s life will bo found in 
Jtlnehtcood's Magazine, vol. i, p. ,'l. 
She is a half-crazy sibyl or gi]»‘'y. 

Moga'rian Stdiool. A irliilosopliical 
school, founded by Euclid, a native of 
Mcg'ara, and diacijilc of Soi iviirs. 

Mega'riana (7’hi). A jw-nplo of , 
Greet.'O proveibial for their (stupidity , 
hence tho proverb, “IViM' us n .Mcgn- 
rian **“ i.c. not wise at all; yet .le 
alore. 

Megathe'rimii (Greek, great-htasi). 

A gigantic extinct quadruped of the 
sloth kind. 

Me’grlnus. A corniption of the 
Greek hemi-erauia (half tho skull), 
through the French migraine. A in u- 
ralgic affection generally confinerl to one 
brow, or to one gide of the forehead • 
whims, fancies. 

pfaiglB (in Stratlirooro). Tlic place 
where Guinever, Artliur’s queen, wua 
buried. 

MMay (2 syl.). A company of 
attendants. (Korman, meiynal and 
ntetnic, a household, "our wruial.) 

“ with ttmttbesmilTns KrlcmliiM forilistrut'll 
»llitte »rsc«, 

And BrutiSild sad her tncinr tfrcetiMl wliti 
acntie mvee,* 

MUonrs JNtvfHnffen Lint. sinnrA ou. 

ll«iBfosi«r*likA XxAotaeu. Jean 
IiCuts Ernest Meissoiiier, B.A., a French 
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nrlist, bom at Lyons, 1813, cxhibitoil in. 
ISoU a iuirj'Ohro[)ic painting called VHit 
null be-caino proverbial for 
till' utmost ijossible precision. 

Meistorsingenu Minstrel trades- 
iiwii of (Joriiiauy, who attempted to 
revive tho imtiounl minstrelsy of the 
miiiiicsiiigors, whinli had fallen into 
decay. Hims Sachs, tho cobhlcr (1494- 
] >71), was by far the most celebrated of 
these poets. 

Mejnoun and Leilah. A Persian 
lovc-taUj, tho ftomt ‘0 md Julut or Py- 
rtumts and Tfiislw of Eastern romance. 

Melampode (3 syh)* Blnck hcHc- 
lioro; so called from Melampus, a 
fiunniis soothsayer and physician, who 
cull'd with it the daughtoi's of PnoUis 
of their melancholy. ( Viryil : Gmyics^ 
hi. .>o().) 

“ ;Viy N-i'ly sliwp, like ft ell Itclow. 

Tlii‘;i iK'i'ii not liii'UiUMHHlo ; 

Kor I licy licen luik- 1 trow, 

And likon tlitir aliudo.'’ 

i>{n‘niier: Kchow vi(. 

Mcl'anoholy. I.owness of spirits, 
Hiipposed at one time to ariso from a 
ri uuiuUnico of black bile. (Greek, melan 

c/iillf.) 

Mcl'ancfioly Jacques (1 syl.). So 
Ji'.m .Jfic(|U('s lionsscau was called for his 
iiioiliid sctihibilities and luilinppv spirit, 
(17I'i-17T7.) 'fhe cxprcssiim is from 
Sliiikc^pf'.u'i', .'/.s ]'(/?< jAlicJtf ii. 1. 

Molaacb'ihon is merely the Greek 
fill' Si’hnlUin'iU: (black earth), the real 
ii.nn*' oi this iimiablo reformer. (1497- 
loiiii.) Siuiilurh'. (ProUimpti^Jim is the 
<;r«'i'l<; vursMin of the Omnan name 
nnd fJfnidn'iUJx PraniHW^ is 
oil*' liiitin and one Greek remVering of 
the name Ofu'f^u'rd Oherfterd, 

Molon'tius. A hravo, honest soldier, 
who lii'lievcH everyone to bo true and 
honest till convicted of crime, and then 
is he a relentless punisher, {ffeaummi 
(Old rktckrr: The Raid's Ti'agcdy,) 

Melannros. Ahnitmt fmn ihe Me- 
honn'Hs, This is the sixth sj'mbol in the 
Profietdien. Melan-nros means the 
“ black-huleil,” Pythagoras told his 
disciples to abstain from that which has 
a black tail, in other words, from suclt 
pleasures and pursuits as end in sorrow, 
or bring grief. The Melanuros is a fish 
of the i>crch ftunily, sacred to -the ter- 
roslrial gods. 

Ueloblwr, KwQMur, aad Baltlumr. 

Tim three magi, aocording to Cologno 
tradition, who came from Uie £ast to 


make offerings to tho *•' Babe of Beth¬ 
lehem, born King of the Jews.’' 

* MeloUBedeo'ians. Certain heretic 
in tho early Christian Church, who en- 
tertftined strange notions about Mel- 
chis'cdec. Some thought him superior 
to Christ, some paid him adoration, and 
some believed him to be Christ Himself 
or the Holy Ghost. 

Meloa'ger. DistinguiBhed for throw, 
ing the javelin. He slew the Calydonian 
lioar. It was declared by the j^tes that 
he would die as soon as a piece of wood 
then on the firo uras burnt up ; where¬ 
upon his mother snatehed the i<^ from 
tho fire and extinguished it; but after 
Meleager hod slam bis maternal uncles, 
his mother threw tho brand on tho fire 
again, amfMeleager died. 

The (iL-nili of Miilesfjper wea a foroitrite saiijeet 
in .iiK'if'iit. rfliffp. TIm itictiiioof LTuurl^ 

Iv Bi'un m in the JniiHirisle of Vwis. 

Meloslg’enus. So Homer is some¬ 
times called, because one of the tradi¬ 
tions fixes his birthplace on the banks of 
the Meles. in Ionia. In a similar way 
we call Shakespeare tho “ Bard of 
Avon.” (*SVt' Homeb.) 

*• nnt tiitfticr Muu? 

IliMtil tlieii H<-Ji IT rsillt'd." 

Mt/tiiti. U*wived, 

Mele'tituBB. The followers of Mele’- 
tius, Bifchop of Lycop'olis, in EgJT)t, 
who Ls ^aill to haw stnerifioed to idols in 
ordi'T to avoid the jjcrseeutious of Bio- 
c'ktian. A triimnerinreligion. 

KeUa'dttS (Alny). Father of Tristan; 
he was drawn to a chase m*' tnnf engiii et 
nrifmmutiee of u fay who was in love 
wjtli him, and from whose thraldom he 
was ultimately released by the power of 
tho great enchanter Merlin. {Tt'iidm 
de PeiffmSf a romanee; 1489.) 

MeUbe'uB or Melibe. A wealiliy 
young m;ui| marrieil to Pradens. One 
tlay, when Melibcus “went into the 
fiolils to play',*’ some of his enem|t*s got 
into his liouso. be.at bis *wifp, and 
w'oimdod his daughter Sopliie wdth five 
mortal wounds “iii her feet, in her 
hands, in her t?arsi, in her nose, and in 
her mouth,” left her for deatl, and made 
tlieir escajie. When Mclibeus returned 
homo he resolved nwn vengeai^, hut 
his wife peHoiaded him to lorgivenen, 
and Mclibeus, taking his wife’s counsel, 
called together his enemies, and told 
them he forgave them “to this effect 
and to this ende, that God of His endeles 
mercy wole at the tyme of oure deymge 
^rgive US oure giltes that we have 
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trcspased to Him in this wreechcd 
world.” (rAa«r«>’; Cmterbnry Tuk»,) 

N.B. l^is prose tale of Mcubous is n 
literal trauslauon of a French story, of 
which there are two copies in tlio British 
Museum. (MS. Reg. 19, c. vii.;' aud 
MS. Reg. 19, 0 . xi.) 

HeUboe’aB Dye. A rich purple. 
Melibcea, in Thessaly, was famous for 
the oatrum, a fish used in dyeing purple. 

“ A iiilllUr)' vept of piirjilo ttu'wed, 

Luvelier Hum MolilKPaii," 

^ Mittan: Paratllw Lott^xl. 34S. 

Melioer'tea (4 syl.). Son of Ino, a 
sea deity. Ath’ainas imagined his wife 
to he a lioness, and her two sons to be 
lion’s cubs. In his frenzy ho slew one of 
the boys, and drove the otlior (named 
Mclieeites) with his mother into tlie sea. 
The mother Iwcame a sea-g&ddess, and 
the boy the god of harbours. 

Melior. A lovely fairy, who carried 
off Parthen'oijex of Blois to her secret 
island in her magic Iwtk. (French ronuntce 
called Parthenopex tie Rloia, l'2th cent.) 

BfeUaen'dra. Charlcma^e's daugh¬ 
ter, married to his nephew jDon Gwyfe'- 
ros. She was taken captive by' tho 
Moors, and confined seven years in a 
dungeon, when Gwjfe'ros rescued her. 
{Don Quixote.) 

Mells'iia (in Orlando Furioxo). Tire 
prophetess who lived in Merlin s cave. 
Brad'amant gave her tho enchanted ring 
to take to Koge'ro; eo, assuming the form 
of Atlautes, went to Alci'na’s island, 
and not only delivered lioge'ro, but dis¬ 
enchanted all the forms metamorphosed 
in the island. In book xix. she assumes 
the form of Kodomont, and persiiaims 
Agromant to break Uie leiigue whicli 
was to settle the contest by single com¬ 
bat. A general battle ensues. 

Moll Supper. Hanest su[>pcr; so 
called from the French n\^ler (to mix 
together), because the master and ser¬ 
vants sat promiscnously at tho harvest 
board. 

MOlllfliioiio Doetor (The). St Ber¬ 
nard, whose writings were called a 
“river of Paradise.” (199I-llr5.‘i.) 

Mol’oa. The Mahometans say that 
the earing of a melon produces a thou¬ 
sand gO(M works. So named from 
Melos. 

£h c •'» mehn. To be stupid or dull 
of compndiension. Tbemclon«pumpkin 
or squash is soft and without heart, 
hence “ Hre tm melon ” is to be as soft 
as a 8i|uash, So alsp “ avoir O 0 ur ^ 


melon (or de eitroHil(e) " means to liavo no 
heart at all. Tortullum sttys of Miircion, 
the heresiarch, “he has a puiiqtkin 
in the place of a heart 
Ww|.” It will bo reraemborod that 
Thersi'tes, tlie railer, calls the Greeks 
“pumpkins” (pep'onie). 

Melons (French). Children sent to 
school for the first time; so called be¬ 
cause they come from a “hot-bed,” and 
are as delicate os exotics. At St. t’yr, 
tho new-comers are calleil in school- 
slang “ TjCs melons” and the old stagers 
“ les one fens.” 

Melons. There are certain stones on 
Mount Carmel ctUled Stone Melon.-*. 
Tho tradition is that Elijali 8i»w n lu'a- 
sant carrying melons, and aski-d him f(ir 
one. Tho num said they were not melons 
but stones, and Elijah instantly con¬ 
verted them into stones. 

A like story is told of St. Elizabeth of 
Tlmringia. She gave so boimtiiiiliy to 
the poor as to cripple her own house¬ 
hold. One day her husband met hcr 
with her lapful of S'unething, and do- 
maude<l of nor what sho was carrying, 
“ Only flowers, jny lord,” said Kli/abi-tli, 
and to save tho lie (iod converted tlio 
loaves into flowers. (The 
Cotta Fannl;/, p. 19.) 

Melpom'eno (4 syl.). Hie mn.se of 
tragedy. The best painting of this muse 
is by Le Bruu, at Versailles 

Melrose Abbey (li'gh/tr of) ff'Ui 
735 to 1270, published in Fnhiut'n (,l(jSl), 

Melns'ina. Tho most faniou.s of the 
ft'fs of_ France. Having cnclo.s(>d her 
father in a high inountuiii for otfending 
her mother, slie was coud<>nined In be¬ 
come every Saturday .-v seipcnt from her 
w’aist <k)wnward. When she married 
Itayinoud, Count of Lurignan, .<»he iii.-nlo 
her husband vow novel- to visit licr t.u a 
Saturday; but, the* jealousy of the count 
being excited, ho hid liim.oeIf on fujo of 
the forbidden diiyc, and saw his wife’s 
transformation. Melusina was now 
obliged to quit her mortal husband, and 
was destinwl to wander about ns a 
snoctre till the day of doom. Some miy 
the count immured her in the dungcoh 
of his castic. (<See Undink.) 

Ciri de Melffsi/te, ^ sudden scream; 
in allusion to the scream of dcsjiair 
uttered by the fairy when she discovcnnl 
tho indiscreet visit of her beloved hus¬ 
band, (See above.) 

Mttualiim (3 ^1.). Gingerbread 
cakes bearing; the impr^ of a beautifql 
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woman “/«>» roiffh'* with a serpent’s 
tail ; rnailo by fjoufectioners for the May 
fair ill the neighbourhood of Lusigtiau, 
near PoiticrH. The allusion is to the 
trauaforniation of the fairy Meluid’oa 
every Saturclny. (•S<v afwie.) 

MelytaOlt {Lady's. A mwerful sub* 
jeet of King Artiiur, wnose domains 
Oaliot invaded. She chose Galiot as 
her lover. 

Memento Mori (^). Sometliiug to 
put us in mind of the shortness and un¬ 
certainty of life. 

•' I iiialic )i8 (jmiil iw of it. [IlardolphV face] as 
iDiUiv' a man a<itIi of a dmib'K lini<t ur a luciiivttio 
iiiiiri.''— Henry IV., ill. 3. 

Memnon. Prince of tlie Ethiopians, 
who went to the assistance of his uncle 
Priuni, and was slain by Achilles, llis 
niotbnr Eos wns inconsolablo for huH 
death, and wojit for him every morning. 

'J'lio Grenks used to call the statue of 
Amenoph'i.s III., in Thebes, that of 
Muinnon. Thi.s innate, when first struck 
hy the nays of the risiug sun, Is said to 
have prollueed a sound like the snap¬ 
ping a-uniler of a chord. Poetically, 
wlien Kus (morning) kisses her son at 
d.ivlire.ik. fill' hortj aeknowleilgcs the 
saint ilion with u musical murmur. The 
word is the Egyptian luei-fiitnot, beloved 
of Ammon. 

!4>i)i1uik (p'f'f Ills I'roki’ii l>rp" 
Paia'iii. J-.ruiioniy nf Vegitntioa, t. 

Mc/Hiiun. One of Voltaire’s novels, 
dl•..^ign(Jd to sb.ow' the folly of aapiriug to 
too iiiin'h wisdom. 

M>i>inon\s iiiifa’. llimfi'a, mentioued 
by Dietys Cretensis. 

“ ni.irk, Imt siicti as in vsteoin 
rriiui. Mciimon s sisiei- mislit lieseeni.’* 

Milton: II I’enearuto. 

'I’he legend given by Dietys Cretensis 
(book vi.) is that llimera, on hearing of 
her brother’s de.ath, set out to secure hi.s 
reniuiiis, ami encoimtered at Paphos a 
troop laden with booty, and carrying 
Memuon's adies in an urn. PolbiH, the 
loader of tlie troop, offered to give her 
either tlie um or tne Iwoty, and site 
(•hose the lira. 

I'robably all that is meant is this: 
Black so delicate .and beautiful that it 
might hfsoom a sister of Memnon the 
son of Aurora or the early tbiy-dawn. 

Mem'orablo. ever memorabk. 

John Hales, of Eton (Iu84-16d6). 

Mem'ory. Mugliabechi, of Florence, 
the book lover, was called “ the univer¬ 
sal index and living eyclopsedia.” (16i*i3- 
17H.) (■Ss’C WoODFALLj) 

Btttd of Memory. Samuel Bogers, 


author of I'leasurea of Memory. (1762- 
1855.) 

• Men la Buokram. Hypothetical 
men cxistiim only in the brain of the 
imafinor. Tlie allusion is to the vaunt¬ 
ing tale of Falstaff to Prince Henry. 
{SHtakeopeare: 1 Menry IV., iL 4.) 

Men of Kent, {^ee Kukt.) 

Men of XAwn. Bishop of the Ang¬ 
lican Church. {Hee Mak.) 

Men are bat CbUdrenof ajbtfger 
Growth. {iJrydcn: AUforLore^vv.l.) 

Menali. A largo stone woi'shipped 
hy certain tribes of Arabia between 
Mecca and Medi'na. This, stone, like 
most other Arabian idols, was domoli^ed 
in tbe cightii year of “ the flight.” The 
“meiiah”^ simply .a rude large stone 
brought from Mecca, the sacred city, by 
certain colonists, who wished to carry 
with them some memento of the Holy 
Land. 

Menal'cae. Any .shepherd or rustic, 
llie name ligures in tlio Eelrnjtten of Vir¬ 
gil and the fdy/i of Thcix*'rito8. 

Me'nam. A river of Siam, on whose 
banks swanus <tf tire-flies am seen. 

Menam'ber. A rocking-stone i» the 
iariish nf Sithney (Cornwall) which a 
ittlc cliild could ‘move. I'he soldiers of 
Cromwell thought it fi>etered 8Ui»ersti- 
tiou, and rendered it immovable. 

Mendlcanto. Tli% four orders are 
the Jacolnns, Franciscans, Augustiniaus, 
and Carmelites (3 syl.). 

Mendo'sa {DanUl), the Jew. A 
prixe-tightor who held the belt at the 
close of the last century, and in 1791 
opened the Lyceum in* the Strand to 
bmeh “theno6le artof boxing.” (1719- 
1791.) 

‘‘ Whrji Huuirbre)8 8|f>iiil ur tu tbe IsrBi'bto'g 
IbtnuiKi • 

In kprwjuifi-e breoclics Miil t<nu'li-ni<'-n«t 
imiiipB." AItrifl.an rlie Jrv, 

V The Odiad (1798) is a raeckiftroic 
on the battle between Mendoza and 
Humphreys. The Art of Jioriny (1799) 
was written hy Mendoza. Mentoire of 
the Life of Danud Mendoza (1816). Sm 
also fuythiilca, vol. i. (1880). 

M^ne^’ ™***^**- Persons exactly like 
each other, as the brothers Dromio. So 
culled from the Metucehmi of Plautus. 

V In tho Comedy of JCrrors, not only 
the two Droinios ‘are exactly like each 
others, but also AntiphQlus of Ephesus is 
the facsimile of his Drother, Antipholus 
of Syracuse. 
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Keneolratos (4 syl.). A plij'aician 
of Syracuse, of such, unbounded vanity 
that he called himself Jupiter. Philip 
of Macedon invited him to a ban(iudt, 
but served him with iuocnse only. 

" Such wna Hencci'ates of litile wonli. 

Who JoYi*. the saviour, to is; called ive- 
suineil, 

To whom of incense Plviliii maile a feast.” 
iMfd Drwko: Iit^iumtUm upon Fame, ole. 

Kene'vla. St. David’s (Woles). Its 
old British name was Jlvwmetmc, 

Hencf'tse. The fourth of the socrcd 
books of China; so calleil from its 
author, Latinised into Mcucius. It is 
by far tho best of ull, and was writtnii 
in the fourth century n.c. Confucius 
or Kong-foo-tea wrote tltc otlier three ; 
viz. Ta-heo (6V/*t»o? of Choug- 

Tong {Tfte Ooldm Jfmn), oHu Luu>yu 
^or Baok of Maxmn). 

Mother of Mfiifj. A Chinese expres¬ 
sion, mcahiiig “on admirable teacher.” 
Meng’s father died soon aft<‘r the birth 
c£ the sage, and he was brought up by 
his mother. {l)ird n.c. 817.) 

Bfe'nie (2 syl.). A contraction of 
Marianne. 

” .Vnd maun 1 ^tlll on Ucnie 

And tienr the scorn (hsti's in hor c e v" 

i/ftrws. 

Me&ip'poa, the cynic, called by 
Lucian “ the givatest snarler and snap- j 
per of all the wd dogs ” {cynm). i 

Vorro wrote in Latin Hatyra Mvnip- j 

j 

Memppfttn Satire ia a politic.il j 
pamphlet, intrtly in verso and partly in ! 
prose, designed to cxpo.so the pcrtiilions 
intentions of Spain in regard to Praio-e, 
and the criminal ambition of the Qiiitic 
family. Tho chief writers were L(-roy 
(who died 1593), Pithou (l.'i-ll-l.VJO), 
I*aABerat (1534-1602), and llapin, tlic 
poet (1540-1609). 

XeaHonites (3 ay].). The follower? 
of Simona Henno, a native of Fricalatid, 
who modified the fanatical views of the 
AnahaptiiSiLs. (1496-15G1.) 

Mea^irtrniiBt means a mmtJdti dh- 
Obltmt (Latin, «»<?»«(#), from the notion 
of fbe alchemisia that it acted only at 
tho full of the moaa. 

“All liduorsamctned menttruntiui wliich ara 
niie(la»(tts«>lve»w.nr to extract the vlrtued »t 
IttSredicuta hy infusion or decoetiou."- (fainrjr. 

Mantel Hallnefsations. The mind 
informing the aeiisea, instead of the 
senses inzonniiig tho mind. There <»ii 
hf no doubt mat the senses may be 
eiKited by the mind (from witiniit as 


well as from without). Macbeth saw 
Uie dagger of his imugiiiatiou as dis¬ 
tinctly as the dagger which he lu>Ul in 
his hand. Maletnanche dechired that 
he heard tho voice of Ood. Descartes 
thought he was followed by an invisible 
peitiou, telling him to pursue his search 
for truth. Goethe says that, on one 
orcasiou, ho met an exact couiiter}mrt 
of himself. Sir W^tcr Scott was fully 
persuaded that he liad seen tho ghost of 
the deceased Byron. All sucli tmiliiciii.-i- 
tions (due to mental disturl)uiii'c.<4) uio 
of such stuff as dreams art^ niaile of. 

Mentor* A guide, a w'Lse and faith¬ 
ful counsellor; so called fiom Mentor, a 
friend of Ulysses, whose form Minerva 
assumed when she accf>inpanic<l IVIoiuii- 
ch(^ in his search for liis hither. 
{I’inehn: Telmaque.) 

Me'nn. Son of Brolmia, whoso in¬ 
stitutes are tho great code of ludiiui 
ciril and i-eligious law. 

Moo Perlo'nlo (Latin). On my 
resiK'nsilality; I iM'iug bond. 

“• I will voticli fjir E»liO Otliillfi'c. hirn 
. . hnlU lHi|iiHfk."-iS*r H', /K'l'tt: Titi .liltI'/i ’ll 

Mepbib'oshotli, in Ah»tiii»-i ,ir.f 
Aehitophel, by Drydon and 'r.de. i> 
meant for Poidagc, a jioeta'^t*.-!- (li. 10.3). 

Mepbtotoiih'elos, Mophistopk'llis. 
Mephostopli'lliu* A snccMing. jerriug, 
leering tempter. Tlio oharartcr i.s that 
of a devil in Goethe’s Faii't. JTo ii 
next in rank to Satan. 

Meroador Anuate—tho b.-isi.-4 of oar 
ooiiiedy oaUed /'he Varu.tiH /tn/n > fon 
—W'as by Caspar de Avila, a Spaniard. 

Merea'tor’s Projootion is Mt i-o- 
b)r’.s chart or imi]) for naulh-al pui )Ki>4... 
The meridian lines are at light angJtto 
tho parallels of latitude. li is wj niUetl 
lictnuse it was devised bv Gerhard 
Kauffnuuiu, whoae surname Latinised is 
Mercator (.Virr/iawf). (15I2-1.)91.) 

Merchant of Vonice. A dmmn by 
Shakespeare. A similar story oocurs in 
thft Gesta JtfMaom’ruiH. Tlietah* of fbo 
bond is cliaptcr xlviii., and that of thu 
caskets is chapter xeix, Shakespeare, 
without doubt, is also indebted for Ids 
plot to the novelette G IWomne of Ser. 
Giovanni, (Fourteenth conturv'.) 

V Loki made a wager with Brock and 
lost. He wagered his head, but saved it 
on the plea that Brock could not take 
Ins head without touching his neck. 
{Smroch’K Jidda, p. 365.) 
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Mer'ola. Tlio eighth and last king> 
(lorn of the Heptarchy, between the 
Thunios and the Humber. It was the 
mrc or lionudary of the Anglo-Saxons 
and free Britons of Wales. 

Meron’riaL Light-hearted and gay, 
like those bom under the planet Mer¬ 
cury. {Astrological notion.} 

Mercu'rial Ftnger (TA#). Tlie 
little finger. 

*■ I'lif tliiintK ill I’biroinfttJcjr, wc sive to Venud, 

Till- fiiu'ltiiRtT t(i Ji»\ 0, tli0 iiiuint to Batiirn, 

Tlio niiK to Sul. the least to Mwenry." 

lien Jtmsou: The Atchetnlat, i. 1, 

If pointed it denotes eloquence, if 
s<]uarc it denotes sound judgment. 

Merourlale (4 syl., French). An 
hiirnngne or rebuke; so called from 
Mercuriale, as the first Wednesday after 
tlie great vacation of the Parbament 
under the old French nufime used to bo 
(‘iUIod On this day the house discussed 
gricviincos, and reprimanded inombers 
for misconduct. 

Mer'cnry. Images of Mercni'y, or 
rather, shaiwless posts with a marble 
head of Mercury ou them, used to Ikj 
erocted by the Greeks and Homans 
wlicio two or iiuire roads met, to point 
out tlie way. (.lamiw/, vhi. fi3.) 

,• Th<‘r<’are two fiiTious statneB uf IhiB f.vnl in 
I'nrif. - <iiie in tlie Viinl' H «f Versailles lv> l,er»sii- 
liei 1, aiul.iu<illii'i‘ ill ILe TuilCl'les, tiy Millann. 

Yon cannot uUiJco a ircmiry of evuy 
log, Pythagoras said : “ Non ex quona 
hgm Unrurins ^V.” That is, “Not 
every mind will answer equally well to 
Ihi trained info a scholar.” The piviijer 
wood for a statue of Mercury was l>ox- 
wood —“ trl quod /lominin piillorem pive 
no jirat, ri'l qmd materirs sit owi«i«hi 
mn.f ime teterm." ( Krmmua.) 

Mercury, in astrology, “signifleth 
snbtill men, ingenious, inconstant: 
ryincfs, poets, advocates, orators, phy- 
losophcr.<i, arithineticiaus, and busie 
fellowe.s,” 

Mercury Fig. Latin Ficus ad 
Mereufinm). The fnft tig gathered off a 
tig-trou was by the Bonutus devoted tn 
Mercury. Tlie proverbial saying was 
•applied generally to all first fruits or first 
works, os the- “ Onido to Science was my 
Mcrcui-y fig.” 

Mercn'tic. A,kiud-hcarteii, witty 
noblemau, kinsman to the Prince of 
Voro'na, in Shakespeare's Jioineo and 
Julxet, Being moi^lly wounded by 
Tybalt, he was .liked if he were hurt, 
and ronUed, “A scgtntolb a scratch; 
marry) ^tis enough.” 


The Mtreutio of actors. Lewis, who 
displayed in acting the combination of 
the fop and real gentleman. (1748-1811.) 

Mcn^. A young pilgrim who ac- 
comnauied Christiana in her pilgrimage 
to Mount Zion. She married Matthew, 
Christian’s son. {liunyan: Fifgruu's 
Prognsa, part ii.) 

Mercy. The seven works of mercy 
are:— 

Cl) To (end the gick. 

(s) 'frt fml tlw tianyrr. 

(.Hj To Kive ilrink fo the thirsty. 

(4) To vluilic the naked. «■ 

Cii) To house the h<(meli>s. 

(K) To \lsit the failiorleisSiuid tlieafllictod. 

(7) To hury ihe dead, 

MitU. XXV. as-S). 

Meredith {Otren). The pseudonym 
of Edward Eobert Bulwcr Lytton, 
author of Chronicles and Characters, in 
verse (1831). lie became Lord Lytton 
(1873-1891). 

Merldiaai (A). A noonday dram of 
spirits. 

•‘np nweivcil from tlio tnindof ihc waiter ilie 
Tiicri'li.tii. whii’ti WHS i.lacnl rcsulv at the Itfir,’'- 
mr ICitUtT 8eM: JifdaamiUrt, 

Merrno Sheep. A Spanish breed of 
sheep, very valuable for their \vool. 

Mer*loneth (VV'ules) is .natromuth (a 
dairy farm). 

Merlan (IVencli). A whiting, or a 
liamlrcsser. Perruquiers are fo called 
Ijecauso at one time they were covered 
with flour like wliitiug prepared for the 
frying-jian. ^ 

•' M'lirtroiiisautiniii ii'i‘r]nri< 4 ui Itlaltunc 
mir iin lH'sBn,*»k»ror.‘'—/'httlMOdirfuiiri; Mfiinnrie 
h Ootre-Ttnolm. 

MerUn. Prince of Enoliautors; also 
the name of a romance. Ho was the 
son of a damsel wductMl by a fiend, but. 
Blaise haptiscilthe infant, and so icsrued 
it frtrtii the power of Satan. He dieil 
si>ell-bonnd by his mistress Vivian in a 
hawthom-busii. {&e Sixmser's 7'nerie 
(^eene, Tennyson’s Jdyfls of the Xing, 
and Ellis's Specimens of Early E»yli<>h 
Metrical Moim)iees,) 

The English Merlin. Lilly, the aStro- 
loger, who publislied two tracts luidcr 
the assumed name of “ Mer’liuus An'- 
glictts,” 

Merlin Chair {A). A thnn'-wheeletl 
invalid chair, witli a. doable tyre to the 
two front wheels, the outer tyre l>eing 
somewhat smaller th.au that on which, 
the choir rests, so that by taming it 
with the hand the chair can bo propmlcd. 
Named after the inventor. 

Merle or Melo (/uan <k). Bom at 
ChatUo in the ISth eeutuiy. A d^iute 
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haTing ai'isou at Esalo'ua upon tho 

a uestion whether Hector or Achilles was 
lie hraver warrior, the Marques tl| 
YiUe'na called out in a voice of thunder, 
“ Lot us see if tho advocates of Aclylles 
can light as well as prate.” Presently 
tliere appeared in tho midst of tho as¬ 
sembly a gigantic fire-breathing monster, 
which repeated the eamo challenge. 
Everyone ^rank bock except Juan de 
Melo, who drew Ids sword and plocotl 
himself l>cforo the king (Juan il.) to 
protect him, for which exploit he was 
appoints alcaydo of Alcala la Iteal 
(Granada), (fihromea de Don Alvaro 
de Luna.) 

Mermaids. Sir James Emerson 
Tenneut, speaking of the dugoug, 
a cetacean, says, ‘‘Its headthasjirude 
approach to the human outline, and 
the mother while sucldiug her ^uung 
holds it to her brojist with one fiipper, 
as a woman liolds her infant in her urin. 
If disturbed she suddenly dives under 
water, and tosses up her fish-like tail. 
It is this creature which has prohibly 
given rise to the talcs about mermaids.” 

Mermaid. Mary Queen of iScots 
(<?•«'”.)• 

Mermaid’s Glove [C'halina ocaJata], 
tlie largest of British sponges, so called 
because its blanches lesemble fingers. 

Mermaids’ Purses. The empty 
cases of fishes’ eggs, freqtieutly cast 
up by the waves on the sea-^ach. 

Mer'opi. One of the Pleiads; dim¬ 
mer than the rest, because she married 
a mortal. 

Merops’ Son or A eon of Merops. 
C^e who thinks lie can set the world to 
rights, but can only set it on fire. Agita¬ 
tors and stump 'orators, demagogues 
and Niliilists, are sons of Merops. The 
allusion is to Phaeton, soa of Merops, 
who thought himself able to drive tlic 
car (if Phoebus, but, in the attempt, 
nearly set^the world on fire. 

Merovtn'glan Sjmajsty. The dyn¬ 
asty of Mero'vius, a Latin form of Mer- 
wiff (great warrior). Similarly Louis 
is Clovis, and Clovis is Clot-mg (noted 
warrior). , 

Merrie England may probably mean 
** illustrious,” from the old Teutonic 
mer. (Anglo-Saxon, meera^ famous.) 
According to B. Ferguson, the word 
appears m the names Idorry, Merty, 
Mwiok; the French Mera, Merem^ 
Mereyt Mkriq; and numerous others. 


Teutonic Xame-Si/stem, p. 368.) (AVe 
elow Mbkrv.) 

Morrow, A menuaid, hulievod by 
Irish fishermen to foreliode a coming 
storm. There are niiUo merrows, but no 
word to designate them. (Irish, Mum ad h 
or Murrughach, from the sea, and 
oigliy a maid.) 

'* It was rathn* aiitio>in» to .TacR lhat, MiohbW 
liriiiK lu a iilare wUrre the merrows were us 
plenty as lobsters, he never ouuld tret uriiflil \ie\v 
of one.”—IK. 1i. Vi'ide*; Fairy and FiilK Talex, p. ti.i. 

Merry. The original meaning is not 
mirthful, but active, famous ; hence gal¬ 
lant soldiers were called ” merry men; ” 
favourable wcatlior, “ merry weatlier; ” 
brisk wind, “a meriw gale;” London 
was ‘ * merry Loudon ; ’ ’ England, ‘ ‘ inoiTy 
England;” Chaucer speaks of the 
‘‘nieiTy organ at tho mass;” Jano 
Shore IS called by Pennant the “merry 
concubine of Etlward IV.” (Anglo- 
Saxon, iiuera, illnstrion.s, great, mighty, 
etc.). {See Mwmv-MKN.) 

'Tie merry iu hall, V'hea Ixfinh >ru,j 
all {'1 Ueurf) IV., act v. 3). It is ;i '.iiii! 
sign of iiiii’th when th(‘ boards of the 
guests shako with laughter. 

Merry Andrew. So called from 
Andrew Borde.physician to Hot iry VI11., 
etc. To vast fenVning Ite added great 
eccentricity, and iu order to instruct Urn 
people used to address them at fairs and 
other crowded places in a very ad vup~ 
tandum way. Those who imibitcd his 
wit and drollery, though they pos.sess<Hl 
not his genius, wore called Merry An¬ 
drews, a term now signifying a clown 
or buffoon. Andrew Boi-do Latinised 
lusname into-•i/irfivfw Petfom'fus, (l.'iOO- 
1549.) Prior lias u jxicm on “Mony 
Andrew.” 

V The above is the usual explanation 
given of this phrase; but Aiulrew is a 
common name in old plays for a varlot 
or manservant, as Abigail is for a wait¬ 
ing gentlewoman. 

Merry Dancer^- Tlic northern lights, 
so called from their nndulatory motion. 
The French also call them cklrres dun- 
eantee (dancing goats). 

Morry Dun of l>over. A largo 
mythical ship, which knocked down 
Calais steeple in jiussing through Iho 
Straits of Dover, and the pennant, at 
the same time, swept a flock of shooi* off 
Dover cliffs into the sea. The masts 
were so lofty that a boy who ascended 
them would grow grey before ho could 
reach deck again. {Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology.) 
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Morry Men (J///). A chief calls his 
followers his merry men. above.) 

Merry Men of Mey. An expanse of 
hrokm wutor which boils like a caldron 
in I ho southern side of the Stroma 
channel. 

Morry Monarch. Charles II. (16.30, 
1660-1685). 

Morry-thonght. The furcula or 
wishin"-boue in the Inwst of a fowl; 
soinclimca broken by two porsoris, and 
the <»ne who hohls the larger portion has 
liis wish, 08 it is Siold. 

Morry as a Cricket, or as a Lark, 
f>r as a Grig. 'J'lie B^rench say, “ Fun 
(or Fn//r) m)n)ne U hranleffai,*' find more 
coumifiuly ffai <oiuUi(- k/a (a 

cliatliiich). “Uranlegai” is a dance, 
blit the word is not in use now. 

Merse. IJerwickshire was so called 
because it was tbo mere or frontier of 
Euglaud and Scotland. 

Mersenne (2 svl.). Tbe Eniflhh 
I'ermie. John Ctdlins, raalhematirian 
and ])]i\sicast, so railed from Marin 
Mri’seune, the I'^rench philosojAcr (1621- 
l(i.H3). 

Morton {'I'oiinini). One of the ebi«f 
eliaiaeters in the tale of Hftiift/uril and 
Ml I foil, by 'I'boiuas l>ay. 

Merton College. Founded by Walter 
dr Merlon, Ilishop of Ttoclie.sfer, and 
Lord F Til'll Chancellor in 1264. 

Meru. A fabulous inoimtinn in tlio 
rnilrr of the world, 80,000leagues high, 
the :ihodi> i>f Yishuu, and a perfeef 
]i.n':idisr. 11 may lie termed the Indian 
(OyinpoH. 

Mcrvolllouso {3 syl., French). The 
sword of f)ooliii of Mayeiioe. It w.is so 
sliai'ii th.it when pl.'w'rd edge downwuids 
it would rut through a slab of wood 
without the uso of force. (*S<<■ Swonos.) 

V Also a term applied to the 18th 
century French ladieg’ dross. 

Mesmerism. So called from Friod- 
rU'h Antoii Mesraer, of Mersbiirg. in 
Suahiii, who introduced the science into 
rari3 in 1778. (1734-181.').) 

Mesopota'mla. Tha trtte “J/caono- 
fa'Mia’I rwff (7,ondoi* Jiermv)~-t.e. 
somctliing high-sounding and ])leasing, 
but wholly past comprehension. Tim 
allusion is to the stoi y of an old woman 
who told her pastor that she “found 

C t support in that comfortable word 
tpotamia.*' 
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Mess^ - 4. Narcs says because “ at 
great dinners . . . the company was 
^nully nti'angeM into fours.” That 
four made a mess is without doubt. 
Lyly expressly says, “P'ouro makes a 
moisc, and we have a messe of masters ” 
(Mother Jiomhie, ii. 1). Shakespeare 
calls the four sons of Henry to “ mess 
of sous” (2 Henry VI., act i. 4); and 
“ Latine,” English, French, and Smni^ 
are called a “ messe of tongues ” {roco/w- 
/«)•//, 1617). Again, Shakespeare says 
(Lovers Labour''K Lost, iv. 3), ‘’Yonth*x*e 
fools lacked me ... to make up the 
mess.” Though four made a mesa, yet 
it dyc8 not follow that the ** officer’s 
mess” is so called, as Narcs says, be¬ 
cause “the company was ananged into 
fours,” for the Anglo-Saxon mese, like 
the Iifitin%//r«w — table, i/ui Gutliic — 


I <lu»li, whence Leuj.amin’s mess, a mess of 
pottage, etc. 

V Mess, meaning confusion or litter, 
is tho Germuu uiiAchen, to mix; our 
word maeh. 


Messali'na. Wife of tho Emperor 
t’laiwlius of Home. Her name has be¬ 
come a byw’ord for laficiviousne.s8 and 
iucnntineiicy. Cathcrinu II. of Kussia 
is called The Modern Meemli’na (1729- 
17!<6). (AVr Mauozia.) 


Mossall’iia of Germany (Ttie). 

; Bavbary of Gilley, sci-ond mfe of Kaiser 
Sigismund (loth century). 

Met^o'gious, by .Tohii of Sali&bury, 

I the object of whicli is to ex{K)8e the 
I abaiirdlty aud iii.junou.i» eileets of 
j wraugiiiig,” or di.il.‘otii's and metn- 
I ])h>>ics. lie says, “ Prattling and 
' quibbling the uia>U*rs call disputing or 
wiimgliug, but 1 :im no wiser for such 
i logic.-” 

I Metals. Th (’ St een tut tah in ahht’aiy. 

fiolil, Apollo nr tlie sun. 

Sliver, linpia nr the moon. 

Quicksilver, Mercury. 

CopiKsr, Venus. 

Iron, Mars. • • 

I'in. Jupitcr. 

Load, S.atnn). 

Metamor'pbio Rooks. Those rocks, 
including gneiss, mica-schist, clay-slate, 
marble, and the like, whieh have liecome 
more or less crystalline. 

Motamorpblo Words. Obsolete 
words slightly altered, and made cuiygnt 
again—as “ chestnut” for eaatmt, from 
Castaua, in niessaly; “court-cards” 
for eoat-earda ; “ currants ” for mHuths ; 
“frontispiece” for frontiiipiee (Latin 
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frmiiimtAnm) ; “Isinglass’* tathamen 
bktt$ (the stiurgeon’s bladder, Qer.); 
“ shame-faced’’ for sham/ast, os stead- 
fastt etc.; “ sweetheart *’ for siccethar^ 
as diruukard, dallard, dotard, niggard. 

Hetopihys’ics (Greek, after-phyms). 
The disciples of Aristotle thought that 
matter or nature should be studied before 
mind. The Greek for matter or nature 
is phi/$i8t and the science of its causes 
and effects pAysies, Meta-physics is the 
Greek for “ after-physics.’’ Sir James 
Mackintash takes a less intentional view 
of the case, and says tlie word arose 
from the mere accident of the compilers 
who sorted tlie ti'eatiscs of Aristotle, and 
placed that upon mind and intclligcuco 
.after that upon matter and natui-e. Tlie 
science of metaphysics is the considera¬ 
tion of things in the abstradt—that is, 
divested of tlicir occidouts, relations, 
and matter. 

Metaata'slo. The real name of this 
Italian poet w.as Trapassi (death). Ho 
was brought up by Gravina, wdio 
Orsecised the uame. (1698-178‘i.) 

KotatheslB. A dgifre of speech in 
wliich letters or syllables uro transposed, 
as “ You occupew inypie instead 

of “You orcnpif Mif pew 
for “ draggle-tail,” etc. 

Methodical. Most metAwfteal doctor. 
John Bassol, a disciple of Duns Hcotus. 

(1347.) 

Heth'odlsts. X name given (1729) 
by a student of Christ Church to the 
brothers Wesley and their frieuds, who 
used to assemble on given evenings for 
religious convcrs;ition. 

V Tliis word was in lue many cen¬ 
turies before the birth of Wesley ami of 
Whitfield. Gale (U578) speaks of a re¬ 
ligious sect called ‘ ‘ the New Methodists ” 
{Court of the O'eniilcfi). Jolin Silencer 
uses the word .as one familiarly known 
in Cromwell’s time. Even before the 
birtikof Cihrist, Cclsus tells us that those 
physicians were called “Methodists” 
(metAodici) who followed medical rules 
rather than experience. Modem Metlio- 
dism dates no farther back than 1729. 

Jh-imtive Methodists. Founded by 
fingh Bourne (1772-18o2). 

Meth'Qca Treaty. A cammerclal 
treaty between England and Portugal, 
negotiated by Paul Methuen, in 1703, 
whereby the Portuguese wines were 
received at a lower doty than those of 
France. This treaty was abandoned in 
18 d 6 w 


Metonlo Cycle {The). A cycle of 
nineteen years, at the end of which 
period the new moons fall on the same 
days of the year, and eclipses recur. 
Discovered by Metou, b.c. 432. 

Mctrn. Qu*endit Metra (Louis XVI.)? 
Metra was a noteil news-vendor of Paris 
before the Bovolution—a notability with 
a cocked hat, who went about with his 
hands folded behind Ms back. 

Metropontan {A). A pielsto who 
has suffragan bishops subh'ct to him. 
The two metropolitans of England are 
the two archbishops, and the two of 
Ireland the orchbisnops of Armiigli and 
Dublin. In the Homan Catholie (/hurcli 
of Great Britain, the four urchhisliops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuiun 
aiB metropolitans. The 'vvoitl docs not 
mean tlie prelate of the mctropoILs in a 
scculur sense, but the ju'clate of a 
“ mother city ” in an ecclesiastical sense 
—i.e. a city which is the mother or ruler 
of other cities. Tlius, the Bisho]) of 
Loudon is the prelate of the metropolis, 
but not a inetropoli tan. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is metropoli In'urn et prtmus 
tuti'ns Aufflia", and the Archbishop of 
York^n»i«if ct metropoli fa’ huh ^lugliee. 

Mcttrc cle 1ft PalUe dans scs 
Souliers, or Mcttrc du Foln dans scs 
Bettes. To amass money, to grow rich, 
especially by illicit gains. The referejico 
is to a pnictice, in the sixteeuth century, 
followed by beggars to extort alms. 

"... Uof> iiuejtmiHU et liclistp s i|Ui, iiour .alnim'r 
l(>mnu()o, iiwtu-nt ilc la pailk* cii Ifiii s wiiilUTH."— 
Hiipplfmetartii Cutlwticim, ix. 

Me'om and Tn'um. Tlaat whit'h 
belongs to me and that which is another's. 
Melon is I/utia for “what is mine,” aii<l 
tiiinn is Latin for “ what is thine.” If a 
ra.an is said not to know the diffiu-cncc 
between meuiit and tuum, it is a polite 
Way of saying he i.j a thief. 

Mcmn e.-t pro’pos'itum iu taberna 
mori." A famous drinking song by 
Walter Mamies, who diod in 1210. 

Mews. Slablcsf but properly a j)l.ace 
for hawks on the moult. The inuette 
was an edifice iu a park where the ofdcers 
of veueiy Irslged, and which w;w fitted up 
with dog-kennels, stables, and hawkeries. 
They were called mueites from «iac, the 
slough of anything; the antlors shed by 
stags were collected •and kept in these 
enclosures. {Laeombe : JJietiounmre 
TwtaUf des Beaux^Arts.) 

MeadtlL Tutolmy ffod of the Aztecs, 
iu honour of whom fney named their 
empire Mexico. (JSmthey.) 
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Moson'tlus, kin^ of the Tyrrhenians, 
noted for his cruelties and impiety. He 
was driven fi’om Ids throne by hw suh- 
je,cta, and fled to TumuSj Kfiig of the 
Jtutuli. When iEnSas arrived he fought 
writli Mezentlus, and slew both him and 
his son Lausus. MezontiM put his sub¬ 
jects to death by tying a living man to 
a dead one. 

“He giretoltca <nit the arm ol Mc7.(>nt:u<«, nnd 
fciUTa tlie(iiHid to tholiving.iJmiW; Hkir- 
Uii, <-liap, xcjii. 

“This is live Mezentius in Viifrjl.Sndi 

i niirs hh* like (lead coals; they nmy hlackeu, hut 
caiiiiiit 1111™."—/^^*/!/*; IH-f/aeeta I'neiiiii, 

ICozzo Belte'vo. Moderttfo relief 
{Itulnm). ^'llW is applied to figures 
wliich project more tlian those of basso 
lolievo but less than those of alfo 

relievo ifi.v.), 

Mozzo Tinto (Italian, Medium tint). 
tSo engravings in imitation of Indian-iuk 
(h-n wings .-iro called. 

Mezzora'mia. An eartlily paradise 
sorncwliorc in Africjt, hut accessible by 
only one narrow road. Gandoutio di 
Liiccu discovered this secret road, and 
icsided in this paradise for twenty-five 
years. {Sminu Jieriu^ion : (hatdentio di 

f.llCiU.) 

Micah Rood’s Apples. ^ Apples with 
a f])(»t of red (like blood) in the heart. 
Micali Itood was a prosperous fanner at 
h'j.inkh’n. In lOO-'l a pedlar with jewel¬ 
lery called at his house', and ne.Kt day 
was found murdered under nn npple- 
tiee in Itood’s orchard. The crime was 
never luoiiglit home to tho fanner, but 
next iiutumn all the apples of tho fatal 
tree hcjre in.si'le a red blood-spot, called 
‘•Micah ItooiVsCurse,"’ and the farmer 
died soon afterwards. 

Mfeawber (Mt\ If’iIIiiuit). A gn*at 
sj)e('i hdicraiitl letter-writer, projector of 
hnl'ble schcme.s sure to looii to foriune, 
i>ut idvMjys ending in grief. Notwith- 
Btanding his ill success, ho never de¬ 
spaired, Imt felt certain that something 
would “ him up ” Wf msko his fortune. 
Having failed in every adventure in the 
old country, he emigrated to Australia, 
w here ho became a magnate. {Diekeitv: 
lJ(ti id CupperfiehL) 

Mloawborism. Conduct similar to 
th:it of Mr. Micuwlier's. (^'e above.) 

Ml'oliael. Prince of the celestial 
flrnne.s, commanded by God to drive the 
rebel angels out of heaven. Ga'bricl 
w.as next to him in eommaud. {See 
SlA'l’-N' SCJIIITS.) 

lioiigfellow, lu Ins (Jolden Zeywrf, says 


he is the presiding ^irit of the planet 
and brii)^ to man the gift of 

, jc planet Mercury, whose place 
Js iicarMt ro the son in space. 

% Is my allotted spltero i 

Amt with celestial ardour swilt 
X lienr uiam my bands tbo gift 
Of heavenly prnOencA bore.*' 

3 ’Ae JUmule Plav.iiL 

St, Miehaely in Christian sui, is some¬ 
times depicted as a beautiful young man 
with severe countenance, wiugca, and 
either clad in white or armour, bearhig 
a lanco and shield, with whiclr he com¬ 
bats a dragon. In the final ju^ment 
he is represented with scales, in wM(h 
he weighs the souls of the risen dead. 

St. M%chaeVa chair. It is said that 
any woman who has sat on St. Michael’s 
cliair, Cdpiwall, will rule the roost as 
long as she lives. 

Mioliael Angelo. The celebrated 
painter, bom 1474, died .1563. The 
Mtchael-Amfcloofbatlle-ficencs. Michael- 
Angelo Cerquozri, a native of Rome, 
famous for his battle-scenes and shii)- 
wrecks. (1000-1660.) 

Mirhel-Ange dee Jtamhoches. Peter 
van Lear, the -Dutch painter. (1613- 
1073.) 

Miehael-Aiiffeh of mime. Johann 
I Cliristojih von Gluck, the Gcnnan rausi- 
j cal composer. (1714-1767.) 

I .Michiiel-Augrh of iculptot's. Kerro 
Puget, the Prcnch sculptor (1623-1694). 
Also Kcm? Michael Slodtz (1705-1764). 

Miohaelmas Day, September 29th, 
one of the quarter-days when rents are 
paiil, and the day xvhen. magistnites are 
eli;cted. ; Michael tho arohangcl is re- 
. presented in the Bible a.s the general of 
I tlic celestial hubt, and as such Milton 
represents him. September 29th is dedi- 
I catcil to Michiiel and All Angels, and 
; as magistrates were once considered 
“iingels” or their repi-esentatives, they 
were chosen«au the day of “ All Angels.” 

“} flaw nnoiber aifoi in heaieti.seven 

nnirels [iimgistratcs, tir cx(*inir(ii'!i of (-lOd'tLpuUi,'- 
ttii'ntflj, the ^evpll lai»t piNVues ; . . , . 

tilled wilb tbowmtb 0/God." CBei. xv. 1 .) TTnwe 
inmistera of lebijion wbo ai-tcd >i« iiiattiairHU-e 
wciv !il»o culled ans'cl 9. *‘Tbei’e imm j''iwer Ian 
of God, Tbt) iKiuerc cbm L*e fire oidaiued of 
(iod." 

Uiohftl, in the satire of Abeahm and 
AehUop/iif, by, Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for Queen Catheiiue, wife of 
Charles IT. As Charles II. is called 
David in the satire, and Michal was 
David’s w'ifo, the name is appropriate. 

Michel or Cousin MtehaoL A Qer- 

nuin. Michel means a dolt;- thus the 
French call a fool who allows himself to 


a V. mu ^ y 

prudence. 

• u tru 
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be taken in by ttiimble-rigs and card 
tricks mikel. In Old French the word 
mice occurs, meaning a fool, (See 
Michon.) * 

* L'Antflais aime a ctre represonte cominp nn 
Jolin Bull : pour nona. nutre typo cat rAllenianii 
Uichcl, atu reqoii uno tape i«r Uemere et iiui 
dciuande encore* ‘Qu'y a-t-fl pour vciro acr- 
Tice ?' "~nr. Wtmr: De VAllemagiw, et c. 

Mlotalng Mallolio. Secret or under* 
hand mischief; a veiled rebuke; a bad 
deed probed by disguised means. To 
mieh or mecch means to skulk or shrink 
from si^t. Mtchem are poachers or 
secret puferere. Malioho is a Spanish 
word meaning an “ evil action ; ” ns a 
personified name it means a malefactor. 
(Hamlet, iii. 2.) 

The “quarto” reads munchiug mal- 
Ueo; the “folio” has miching waheho. 
Qj- The Spaui6li»JM’f//o malht'cho (much 
mischief) t 

Ulohon, according to Cotgrave, is n 
“ block, dunce, dolt, jobhernol, dullard, 
loggerhead.” ProlwiDly michon, Mihc 
(an ass), mikel, and conxin Michel, are 
all from the Italian mieeio, an ass. (See 
Mikb.) 

MloUetoa Jury (The). A corrup¬ 
tion of inickle-toum (niagnus turum). 
The jury of court leets.i These leets 
were visited Easter and Michaelmas by 
the county sheriffs in their tonrns. 

Mlerocosin. (Greek, little icorld.) 
So man is called by Paracelsus. The 
aneients considered the world as a living 
being ; the sun aifd muon lieing its tiro 
eges, the earth its Iwt/g, the ether its 
intellect, and the sky its wingn. When 
man was looked on as the world in 
miniature, it vras thought that thu 
inuvemeuts of the world and of luiiu 
coiTesponded, aud if one could be tiscer- 
taiued, the otlier could be easily inferred; 
hence aiuse the system of astrology, 
which professed to interpret the events 
of a man’s life by the oerrespoudiug 
movements, etc., of the stars. (See 
DXA^SOlj^) 

lCid>Lait Sunday. The fourth 
Sunday in Lent. It is called domin'ica 
refectwnit (refection Sunday), liecanse 
the first lesson is the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, and the gospel 
of the day is the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand. In England it used 
to bo called Mothering Sunaag, from the 
custom of visiting tlm mother or cathe¬ 
dral church on t^t day to make the 
Easter offering. 

lU'daa. Like Mida^ all he touehee 
turns to gold, Midas, E.mg of Phrygia, 


requested of the gods that evciything ho 
touched might be turned to gold. His 
request was granted, but as his food 
became gold the moment he touched it, 
he prayed the gods to take their favour 
biic^ He was then ordered to batlic in 
the Pacto'lus, and the river ever after 
rolled over golden sands. 

BUdaa-eared. Without discrimiua- 
tiou or judgment. Midas, King of 
Phrygia, was appointed to judge a 
musical coutest between A]H>no and 
Pan, and gave judgment in favour of 
the satyr; whereupon Apollo in con¬ 
tempt gave the king a pair of a'^s’s ears. 
Midas hid tlicm under his Phrygian cap; 
but his servant, who used to cut his hair, 
discovered them, and was so tickled at 
the “ joke,” which he durst not men¬ 
tion, that he dog a hole in the earlh, 
and relieved his mind by whisjuTing ni 
it “Midas has ass’s ear.'*,” Budteus 

S'VOS a different version. He says that 
Mas kept spies to tell him everything 
that transpired throughout his kingdom, 
and the proverb “ that kings havo long 
arms” w'as changed in his ciisc to 
“ Midas has long eats.” “ Hx e,> at juo- 
rerhium veuit, quod muUos otncHstas—i.e. 
anneiilarios htwebat.'^ (Jh; j-lsee.) {Sco 
Tope: Jh'ologifCft to Satitris.) 

V ‘Domenichino (1.581-1001) h.-i.s .a 
painting on tlie Judgment of Midax. 

Mfdm has ass's ears. An exact paiul- 
lel of tliis tale is told of Port unacli, king 
of a part of Brittany. It is said Porix- 
inach had all the Imrbers of his kingdom 
put to death,lesit they should annonucc to 
the public that he liad the curs of a Ik irsi' . 
An lutimate friend was found willing 1o 
I hhave Jiim. after swearing profound 
I sceiecy ; but not able to cout.'j.in liiin- 
i self, hr confided his secret to the sands 
i of a river batik. The reeds of this river 
were used for pan-iiipcs and huutbois, 
whichropeated the w'ords “ Purf/iiiach - 
King Portzmacli has horse's car.'*." 

Mlddidn. The kitchen midden. The 
ilust-biu. Tlio fasoicr’s midden is the 
dunghill. The word is Scotch. (D.'inish, 
morning: Norwregian, mudtier ; Welsh, 
mwgdo (to wet), our nwd and mire.) 

Better inarrg nre-i the midden than oire 
the moor. Better seek a wife among 
your neighbours whom you know tliau 
among strangers of. whom you know 
nothing. The midden, in Scotland, is 
the domestic rubbish heap. 

Ilka cock craws loodest on its am mid~ 
den. In English, “Every cock crows 
loudest on ms own dunglull.” A mid¬ 
den is an ash-pit, a refuse-heap. 
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Middle Ages. A ttiim of no definite 
^jcriod, )»ut varying a little with almost 
cvory nation. In France it was from 
Clovis to Louis XT. (481 to 1461). In 
Kiiglaiid, from the Hei)tarchy to the 
accession of Henry VII. (409 to 1485), 
In universal liistory it was from the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire to the 
revival of letters (the fifth to the fifteenth 
century). 

Bflddlesez. The Middle Saxons— 
that is, between Essex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

Midgard. Tho abode of the fimt 

J mir, from whom sprang tl»e hutrutn race. 
Lt was niiule of the eyebrows of Ymer, 
ami was joined to Asgard Ijy tho rainbow 
l)ridge called Bifrost. {Scandimviaii 
myf/ioht/t/.) 

Asgjifd is the abode of the celestials. 
Ufg!ird is tho abode of the giants. 
Miilgard is between the two—^bettor 
ilitin I'lgard, but inferior to Asgard. 

Midgard Sormen (earth's monster). 
'Hk' gicat 8er|)i‘rit thiit lay in the abyss 
.it the root of the cele'itial sisli. {Scamli- 
uiu iun mutholoijy.) Child of Loki. 

Midi, ('hnrher midi n qunlorze hmm. 
I’o look for knots in a bulrush; much 
ado about uothiug; to explain prosily 
what is perfectly obvious. 

V Tliere is a variant of this locution : 
Chi'rrhi'r midi oil il ii'cst tpConzo hevres, 
to look for a lUHjdle in a bottle of luij'; 
to j,dvc* oneself a vast lot of trouble for 
nothing. At one time, hundreds of 
jiersoiis looked for tlie millennium and 
end of tho world on fixed dates, and to 
tluiin tho ]>rovcrb would apply. 

Midlo’thian. Sir Walter Sofdt's 
Ifivi-l of Midhthian is a tale of the 
1‘orteoiis riot, ,in which are introduced 
the interesting iiieideuts of Elfie and 
.T<'anie Deans. Eftio is sodiieed while in 
tho service of Mrs, Saddletree, and is 
iinprisoued fcir child-murder; but her 
sister deauie obtains Itnr pardon through 
tlie iiitereossion of tho (pieen, and 
man-ics Reuben Butler. 

Midnight OIL Late hours. 

Itnrnivy the miduii/ht oil. Sitting up 
late, especially when engaged on literary 
W'ork, 

Smells of the midnight oil. Said of 
literary work, which seems very elalior- 
ute, and has not the art of ooucealiug 
art. {S>‘c Lamp.) 

MidraBh'lm (sing. MidrmJC). Jewuh 
expositions of tho Old Tostamont. 


MidBummar Ale. The Midsummer 
bouquet. Brand mentions nine ale- 
jeasm: ** Bride-ales, chur<^-aleB, clerk- 
ales, give-ales, lamb-ales, leet-ales, 
Midsummer-ales, Scot-ales, Whitsnn- 
alcs, and several more.” Here “ale” 
does not mean the drink, but the feast 
in which good stout ale was supplied. 
The Cambridge phrase, “Will you wine 
with me after hall? ” means, “Will you 
come to my rooms for dessert, when 
wines, fruits, and cigars will he pre¬ 
pared, with coffee to follow ? ”• 

Midsummer Madness. Olivia says 
to Malvo'lio, “ Why, this is veiy mid- 
suimner madness ” {Tu'elfth Xight. iii. 
4). ITio reference is to the rabies of 
dogs, which is generally brought on by 
Midsuuimw heat. 

Midsummer Mon. The plants called 
Orpine or Live-long, one of the Sedum 
tribe. StoutOTop is another variety of 
the same species of plants. Oipiiie is tho 
FreiH'h word for stonecrop. Live-long, 
60 called because no plant lives longer 
after it is cut. It wul live for mouths 
if spiiukhsl once a week with a little 
water. Sednm means the plant stdens 
in nipt bus (sittuig or growing on stones). 
It is called midsummer men because it 
used to l>e set in pots or shells on mid¬ 
summer eve, and fumg up in the house 
to tell ibimsels whether their sweethearta 
wore ti‘ue or not. If the leaves bent to 
tlie right, it was a sign of fidelity; if to 
the left, the “ ti'uc-love’s heart was cold 
and faithless.” 

Midsummer-Moon Madness. ’7Vs 

Midstimmrr-muon with you. You are 
stark mad. Ma<luos8 is aupiiosed to be 
affected by the moon, and to bej aggra¬ 
vated by summer beat; bo it nuturally 
follows that the full moon at mid¬ 
summer is the time avIiou madness is 
most outrageous. 

“ tliiH nittlsiininior ino<in ? 

1b all tbe werld teme a-tnadilmi; i" 

Jfryitcji: Ampkittyen, k. 1, 

Midsummer N4;ht’s Dream. Some 
of the most amusing iucvlents of tliis 
Cf»moiiy are borroweii from the JHana of 
Montemayor, a Spanish writer of pas¬ 
toral romance in the sixteenth century; 
and probably dhe Knightes Tale in 
Chaucer may have furnished hints to 
the author^ 

Midsummer NighVs Dream. EgSus 
of Athens wont to Theseus, the reij^ing 
duke, to complain that his daughter 
Her'mia, whom he had oommandM to 
marry Demetrius, refused to obey him, 
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because she loved L^sonder. Egeus de¬ 
manded that Hermia should be put to 
death for this disobedience, accordiug tu 
the lav. Hermia pleaded that Demetrius 
lov^ Hel'ena, and that his aflection^ivas 
reciprocated, Theseus had no power to 
alter the law, and gave Hermia four 
days’ respite to consider the matter, and 
if then she refused the law was to take 
its course. Lysander proposed flight, to 
which Hermia agreed, and told Helena 
her intention; Helena told Demetrius, 
and Dens:$trius, of course, followed. The 
fugitives met in a wood, the favourite 
haunt of the fairies. Now Obeion and 
Tita'nia had h.ad a qiuirrel about a 
changeling bov, and OWon, by way of 
pnuishmimt, droppeil on Titania’s eyes 
during sleep some love-juici:^ the eflcct 
of wMrh is to make the sleeper full in 
love^ with the fiiist thing wicu when 
waking. The fimt thing seen by Titania 
was i^ttom the weaver, wearing an 
ass’s head. In the meantime King 
Oboion dif^atched Puck to pour some 
of the juice on the eves of Demetrius, 
that he might love Helena, who, Obevon 
thought refused to requite her love. 
Puck, by mistake, anoinwd the eyes of 
Lysander -with the juice, and the first 
thing ho saw on waking was not Heiinia 
but Helena. Oberon, being told that 
Puck had done Ids bidding, to make all 
sure, dropped some of the love-juice on 
‘the eyes of Demetrius, and the first 
person he beheld on waking was Hermia 
looking for Lysander. In due time the 
eyes of all were disenchanted, Lysander 
married Hermia, Demetrius married 
Helena, and Titania gave the hoy to her 
lord, King Oberon. 

MIdwifo (Anglo -Saxon, with ; 
trt/', woman). I'he nurse who is irU/i 
the mother in her labour. 

Midwife of mnds ihoHtjhU. So Soc'- 
rat5s termed himself; ayd, as Mr. 
GrToto observes, “No other man ever 
strpek out of others eo many sparks to 
set light ^ original thought.’’ Out of 
his iutelicctual school spmng Plato and 
the Dialectic system; Euclid and the 
Megaric; Aristippos and tiie Cyrenaic; 
Antistheugs and the Cynic; and liis in¬ 
fluence on the mind was never equalled 
by any teacher but One, of whom it was 
said, “ Never man spake like this man.” 

lUgga (Jfm). Mrs, Yarden's rapid, 
and the impersonation of on old shrew. 
{Dickens: Bamaby Budge.) 

WUsium. The youiw Italian girl 
wbc ^11 in love with Wilhelm Meut^’s 
i^iprentice, her protector. Her Idve not 


being returned, she became insane and 
died. {Goethe: Wilhelm Mehu-r.) 

BUkodo (Jap^, mi, exalted; hadn, 
gate), is not a title of the emperor of 
Japan, hut simply means the person who 
lives in the im|>erial |).alacc. 

Mike. To loiter. A corrupfion of 
miche (to skulk); whence, mirher (a 
tliief), and michery (theft). (Old Norse. 
mak, (eisure; Swedish, maka; Saxon, 
''mugan, to creep.) (tSVe Michon.) 

'‘Sliall tbo Mrswd suii of bcAVcn )irioi- a 
niU'lier [loiterorl X.S'Aatosrit'orc; 1 Hidiii /I',, 
li. 4. 

MU'an Decree (The). A doerco 
mode by Napoleon I., datoil “ Miluii, 
Den. 27, 1807,” decliiring “ the whole 
British Erajare to l*e in a slate of 
blockade, and forbidding till cuunlries 
cither from tmding with Orent Bnf-iin 
or from even using an article of British 
manufacture.” 

This vrry Rbsuril Uocrpp «ai Ivilliiv? ihf* iji.n-si* 
whirU laiil Mii‘Kiild(‘ii tor KmuI mil uas tlu' 
liest i‘uiiUoiuw of till' very omimnfs tlnis iv 
strirlcdfriiiii with hri. 

Mll'cm Steel. Am^d in Mdnn s/n!. 
Milan w:isfamous in the Middle Ages f<n' 
its armouiy. (Fiomerl, iv. .')y7.) 

Mil'ane'se (3 syl.). A native of Mihiu 
—i.r. mi-lauo. (Old Italian for uiiddle- 
laud, meaning in the middle ■)! th<.' 
Lombardian plain.) 

Milden'do. The metn.-iioli'* of Lilli- 
put, the wall of which w.'is two teet and 
a half in height, and :it least eleven 
inches thick. The city was an esact. 
s([uare., and two main streets divided it 
into four quarters. The ojjij)en)r''i 
palare, called Bttlf:ib'orjie, wii'. in the 
centre of the city. {Guiltrn's Iruiflt.: 
riji/ttgt, fo lAlhput, iv.) 

Mildew has nolhiiig to do Mi'lh 
eit’ier tnilh or dfu'. It is the (iaehc 
luehl-threw (injurious or d-stundive 
i blight). 

MUe'aliua Fab|fis. The rom.niecs 
of Autoiiius Diogenes, descrihed by 
Photius, but no longer extant. They 
wore grecdilv road by the luxurious 
SyljaritcB, ami ai)pear to hove be»3ii of a 
very coarse amatory character. They 
were compiled by Ariati'dGs, and trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Sisen'nii, altout thy 
time of the dvil waTs of Ma'rius and 
Sylla. 

'Tlie tales of Parthe'niua Niee'nus were 
Iwrrowed from them. The name i.s fn uu 
tlie Milesiwos, a Greek colony, the first 
to catch from the Pmioua their n^e for 
fiction. Farthenius taught Yirgil (ireck. 
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BUleslan Story or Tde {A). One 
very wanton and ludicroue. So called 
from the Mileme Fab'ulm^ the immoral 
tendency of which was notorious. {See 
a bore.) 

Mlle’slaiu ( Tfte). Tlie ancient liieh. 
The legend is that Ireland was once 
peopled by the Firholgs, who were sub¬ 
dued by the Milesians, culled the “Gaels 
of Ireland.” 

“ My fiimily, T>y my ftitlier’s side, iwe all tlie tnie 
oiild Mid r«:lntctl lo tbe OTflaljertysi, 

Mid (K.SliMiKlint'Siies, and tlie M'T<aii);lilinH, the 
O Doniiaffliiuis. O'Callaprliaiia, 0'U«7(ii;aHrtiam<, and 
all Mic I hick lilonil of the nation ; and I iiiysolf 
.am an O'ltrnllim'liaii, wliu-Ii tri thuuuidfHt of tlioni 
all.’’ -Maeliu ; Aoiv « la Jlode. 

MUk. To n-y over spilt milk. {See 
ttiider Cry.) 

Milk and Honey. A hml of^ milk 
ami honey. That i.s, abounding in all 
good things, or of extraordinary fertility. 
Joel iii. 18 speaks of “ the mountains 
flowing with milk and honey.” Kiguiva- 
tivcly used to denote all the blessings of 
heaven. 

" .Icnisalfin ilip jToiaen, 

With milk and liunvy lilee^t." 

Milk and Water. Insipid, without 
energy or character; baby-pap (litera¬ 
ture, (tc.). 

Milk of Human Kindness {7'he). 
Syinpa thy, coinpa-ssion. 

Milksop (. i). An effeminate perstm ; 
one without tMiergy, one under petticoat 
government. Tlie allusion is to very 
young children, who are fed on bread 
UTid milk. 

Milky Way ( The). A great circle of 
stars entirely surrounding the heavens. 
They are gcrcrowdod together that they 
nppear to the miked eye like a “ way” 
or stream of faint “ milky ” light. The 
(ialaxy or Via LaettSa. 

A ItviKid Mid iini)ilc ro.it], \s diiiifc is iriild 

Anil itiooim'iit slats, iiHslnrs to tlio(Miji)iOiir, 

Si’fii III ilipiKiliixy-''ti)Ht Milky Wav, 

Tliu'k.mL’htiy.as a iiivlniB iume,Ui>>u seest 

I'osvdvroil Willi stara’’ 

Milton; Lost,xU.S17, etc. 

BlUL To fight; not from the Latin 
miles, a soldier, hut from the noun mill. 
Grinding was anciently performed by 
puh'eri.sing with a stone or pounding 
with the baud. To mill is to feat with 
the fist, as persons used to beat com with 
a stone. • 

The word is Gaelic, in which there are 
numerous derivatives, moaning to ravage, 
destroy, etc. ^ 


C( 


^ Ood grittd idowly (The). 

Lit pedes lauatos halfmt^* (Peteoaius). 


Vengeance may be delayed, but it wiU 
come wheu least expected. 

•*' Tlie mill! of God srind slowly, yet they grind 

exceeding small; 

Tbongb with patience He stands waiting, with 

Oexactnees Ho grinds all." 

Long/tUoiB: BetributUm. 

MiUeii'iiliiin means simply a thou¬ 
sand years. (Latin, mille annus.) lu 
Bev. XX. 2 it is said that on angel bound 
S.atan a thousand years, and m verse 4 
we are told of cerbun martyrs who will 
come to life agoiu, and “reign with 
Christ a thousand years.”# “ITiis,” 
says St. John, “ is the first resmTcc- 
tion; ” and this is what is meant by the 
millennium. 

Miller. To droten the miller. {Ste 
Drown, etc.) 

To ffii* me the. miller is to engage a 
porsou in conversation till a Biinicieiit 
iiumlier of ijersons Imve gatljcml to¬ 
gether to set upon tlie .victim with 
stones, dirt, gtarbage, and All the arm.s 
wliich haste supplies a mob with. {See 
Mitx.) 

More V'afer yVulcth by the mill than 
KOts the miller'of {Ttitn Andromeu'Sy ii. 
1). Many things are done in a house 
which the master and mistress never 
dream of. 

MiUer. A Joe Miller. A stale jest. 
John Mottley compiled a book of fafetiio 
{ in tlie reign of James II., whidi he en- 
> tith'd Joe Miller's Jests, from a witty 
•actor of fintie during the time that Con- 

f :reve’s plays were iii vogue. A stale 
est is called a “Joe Miller.” implying 
that it is stolen from Mottley’s connnlu- 
tion. (Joe Miller, 1084-I738.) 

Miller's Sye {A). Lumps of un¬ 
leavened flour in bread; so called liecaiise 
they are little round lumps like an eye. 

i'o pvt the miller's eye out. To make 
broth or pudding so thin that the miller’s 
eye would abc jiut out or pusizlcd to find 
the flour. 

Bmieris Tluiiiil) (A). A: midi fish, 
four or five inches long, so called from 
its resemblance to a miller's thumb. 
Tlie fish is also called Bullhead, from its 
large head. 

MUXIner. A corruption of SfiFaner; 
so called from*Miran, in Italy, which at 
on© time gave tlie law to Europe in all 
matters ot taste, dres^ and elegance, 

V Milliner was originally applied to 
the male sox ; hence Jonson, in 
Every Man in his Kumovr, i. 3, speaks 
of a “milliner's wife.” ITie French 
have still um modiste and m modiste. 
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Millstone* To hoh (or see) throuyh a 
millstone. To be wonilorfully shui-p- 
eigbi'^d. 

"Then . ., Binro your«»5«?B arc so ebnrp tliat you^ 
CiiiiiH>t only lotikt* itiroiigh a niilfiiiinv, t>ni i-lriino 
through the luiiulo . . ."—JAUn; Kutthnes, etrtr 

Millstone used for a Ferry (^f). 
The saint who crossed tho Irish Sea on a 
millstone was St. Piran, patron'saiut of 
tanners. 

MiUstonea. To weep millstones. Not 
weep at all. 

“ Bid lilnti'taKtliiiik on tills,nud ho ivill \u‘r|i - 

Aye. niillaranes, as he lessniiiia in to wecii.” 

Kliiibesptarc: Uicliaril III., i. li. 

Millstones Of Montieoi (7y^0• They 
produce flour of themselves, whenco 
the proverb, “Grace comes from (Jod, 
I'lit millstouea from Alontisei.’ ’ ( /Joenw- 
rio : Jtecomeion, ihiy viii. novel .'3. 

Millwood (Sitrail). The courtesan 
who enticetl Georjiie Btirnwell to rohboiy 
and murder. (.SVt Bauswell.) 

Milo. An athlete of Crnto'ua. Tt is 
Siiid that he carried through the sbidium 
at Olympia a heifer four yetirs old, tnul 
ate the whole of it uftfivwards. When 
old he attempted to tear in two an oak- 
tree, but the ports closed upon his 
hands, and white held fast he Avas de¬ 
voured by wolves. {See Polydasius.) 

Milton borrowed from St. Avi'tns his 
dose-riptiou. of Partulise (book i.), of 
Satan (Iwok ii.), and many other parts 
of JParadisc Lost. He also borrowed 
very largely from Dd Bartaa (1514-1.591), 
who wrote an epic jioom entitled The 
Week of Creation, Avliieh was translated 
into almost every European language. 
St. Avitus wrote in Latin hexameters 
The Creation, The Fall, and The Fxpnl- 
Sion from Faradise. (460-.52.).) 

Milttm. “Milton,” says Dryden, in 
the preface to his Fables, “was the- 
poetical son of Spenser. . . . Milton has 
acknowledged to me that was 

his original.” 

Hilton Gnmmy. Friedrich (i. 
Kli^fock, author of The Me.'siah. 
(1724-180.1.) Coleridge anya he is “a 
very German Milton indeed.” 

Ki'mer. The Scandinavian god of 
Avisdom, and most celebrated of the 
giants. The Vanir, with^hom he was 
left as a hostage, ent off hia head, Odin 
embalmed it by his metgic ail;, pro- 
nounceil over it mystic runes, and ever 
after consulted it on critical occasions. 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

VBtmstn W«U. A well in which all 
wisdom lay concealed. It was at the 


root of the colostial a^h-treo. Mimcr 
drank thereof from the horn Gjallar. 
Odm gave o»o of his eyes to bu per¬ 
mitted to drink of its waters, and the 
draught made him the wisest of the 
gods. {St'andimvian mythology.) 

Mlmo'so. Niebuhr says the lilimosa 
“ droops its branches Avhenever anyone 
approaches it, seeming to salute those 
Avho retire under its shade.” 

Mlnoe (French), A bank-note. ’Hjc 
assignats of tho first rcjmblic w<3ro so 
called, liecause tho pais'r on Avhich 
they Avero printed w'as exceedingly tliiii. 
{Ihetionnnirc (la Has^J.angugr, ii. l:J9.) 

Mince Pies at (.hristinas lime jiie 
cinblcmatienl of the mangc'r in Avliu'h 
our Saviour wins laid. 'I'lie ]ui.sli; over 
the “offering” Av.as made in form of .i, 
erateh (>vhat/~rark. (.SVtf I*i.rM Primixii.) 

Miiire pies. Slang for “ the eves.” 
(Sie Chivy.) 

Mince the Matter. .AV./ fo mit/re 
Ihe rntlhr. To siteak outright; not 1o 
palliate or glo.ss oa’op the. matter. I'er- 
eiicc has “AVia prof r paltan” {llennt- 
tiiuoronmerm, v. 2, 41). TlieFreneh say, 
“/c ne le Itti ai miut inio-he,’'' About 
the same is the primse “Not to put too 
fine a point on the matter.” 

Mincemeat. To make mincanritf nf. 
Utterly to demolish ; toshatler to pieces. 
Miuceincat is meat eul u[i very iinc, 

Minch-hOUSO (A). A nuimery. 
(Anglo-Saxon, Hitnirem, a nun.) Some- 
times it means an ale- or road-hou-t'. 

Mincing Lane (London). A em- 
rujdion of Mynohen Lane; so <‘allcd 
from tho toncments hold there by the 
mynehcas or nuns of St. Hclon’.s, in 
Bishojisgute Street. (Minirni, Anglo- 
Saxon for a nun ; miuehiry, u nuunury.) 

Mln'olo or Mln'tlo. The birth]ilace 
of Virgil. Tlic ClitumnuH, a river of 
Umbria, was the residence of Proper’- 
tins; the Anio is v^iero Horace had a 
Arilla; the river Meles, in Ionia, is the 
sup|ioKod birthplace of Homer. Little¬ 
ton refers to all these in his Momniy on 
Miss Fortescue. 

Mind yonr Kjre. Be careful or 
vigilant; keep a sharp look out; keep 
your eyes open to guard against mis¬ 
chief. School-hoy wit, Mens funs ego. 

Perhapu it hih}' be «o* (savs I'l: • but mind 
yonr i.se, am) lake earo you den't viit your foot la 
it.’ "-miibuTUm. 

•“You must mind rear eye, UeoTgoj n Kood 
many tents arc robbed every week.' "—C. Reads. 
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Mind your Own Busineos. '* Sceet 
thou a man (lili^eut in his business, he 

shall stand before Jangs" (l^ov. nil. 29). 

“ He who dooth liis own business de- 
iileih not his fingers” [FieMifu/s Pro- 
rrrfjs). Lot every tub stand on its own 
bottom. Never meddle with what does 
not concern you. ‘ 

“Bon linnimc, garde la vache. Cliactin eon 
nu'aipr, et los vacbes son bion gard^tcs. Ubaciin 
.1 BOS alfiiires.’' 

“ (>ul fa lo fatti Biioi, non e'embrattn le niani." 

“Tini •inoil iiiliil rofoil ne cures. Knum cura 
noiioliiiiit. Tn no QuapsivoriB oxlra."—l/wwr. 

Minden Boys. The 20tli Foot; so 
called from their noted bravery at Min- 
df'ii, in Prussia, August 1, IT-OO. Now 
called “The Lauea-shire Fusiliei-s.” 

Minerva (in Greek, Atkr’ue). The 
inost famous statue of this goddess was 
by Phidias, the Greek scuIiJtor. It was 
wood encased with ivoiy; the drapery, 
however, W’as of solid gold. It repre- 
.sciitcd the goddess standing, clothed 
with a tunic reaching to the ankles, a 
spear in lier left liand, and an image of 
Victory (four cuhits high -- about six 
feet) in her right. She is girded with the 
tegis, has a helmet on her head, and her 
shield riists by her side on the ground. 
The entire height was nearly forty feet, 
'riiis statue was anciently one of the 
“ Seven Wonders of the World.” A 
sup(?rb statue of the goddess was found 
at Vclletri, but whether this was tlte 
famous statue of Phidias is not known. 
It is lu'cscrvcd in the Imperial Museum. 

Till* (*'!iii!niic aniiliiio Btaliio of Minerm 
K III ilK* \ atican of Ruiin*. 

Minerva. Imita Jllitwrra, without 
Rulficient ability; against the grain, 
'rims, Pharles Kean :uded comedy 
Mtuerra^ his foiit' lying another way. 
Sir Philip Sidney attempbHl theHoratian 
metros in Ftiglish verse invita Minerva. 

Minerva ProsB (77n’). A printing 
establishment in Loadeidiall Street, 
London, famous about a century ago 
for its trashy, ultra-aeutimcutal novels. 
'I’hose novels were rmnarkable for their 
comnlicatod plots, and csi>oeially for 
the lahyrinths of difiiculties into wliich 
the hero .and herfiiiio got involved before 
they could get married to each other. 

Minl'ature (3 syl.). Pointings by 
the Miniato'ri, a sot of monks not^ for 
paiiiting with or red-lc»id. 'Tlie 

first mmiuturps were the initial letters 
of ruhruis, and as the head of the Virgin 
or some other saint was usually intro¬ 
duced into those illuminated letters, the 
word came to express a small lUmness. 


The beet miniatuTe-painterB have been 
Holbein, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac Oliver 

aud Ills 6UU Peter, Samuel (Jeoper oud 

Ifts brother Alexander, etc. 

BHniemile. (•:>>« Ottn.) 

wriwima (Latin, Fratres Mm’imt, least 
of the bretl^n). A term of Belf*aba.i«- 
ment assumed by an order of monks 
founded by St. Frauds of Paula, iu 
1453. The order of St. Francis of Assisi 
had already en{m>sse<l the “humble” 
title of Fratres mmo'ivs (inferior bro¬ 
thers). The superior of the ftauims is 
called corrector. 

Mtn'lster means an inferior person, 
in opposition to matfhUr, a superior. One 
is connected with the Latin minux, and 
the other with iiiaqis. Our Lord says, 
“ Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister,” where the anti¬ 
thesis is w'ell preserved. The minister of 
a church is a man who serves the parish 
or congregation; and the minister of the 
CiTiwn is the sovereign’s servant. 

Minister. Floriniond de Kemond, 
speaking of Albert Babinot, one of the 
disciple.s of Calvin, says, “He was a 
student of the Inditutes, road at the 
hall of the Equity school in Poitiers, 
and was called la Ministcrie." Calvin, 
iu allusion thereto, used to call him “Mr. 
Minister,” whence not only BaMnot but 
all the other clergy of the Calvinistic 
church wera called inmistrrs. 

Mlima TrolL < nnghter of 

MagnusTmil, theold*lMall( i i Zetland. 
Captain Clement Clevehiiid (Vaughan) 
the pirate loved her, and Miiiua recipro- 
eatetl his affcclioii, but Cleveland was 
killed by the Spaniards in an eiieouut^r 
on the iSpauish main. {Sir Waiter iieot,, : 
The Pirate.) 

M Miimelialia \I.anvihing-water'].' 'The 
lovely daughter of tbe olil arrow-maker 
of the Daco'tahs, and wife of Hiawath’a, 
She died oP famine. Two guests came 
uninvited into Hiawatha’s wigwam, and 
the foremost said,Behold me ! J am 
Famine; ” and the other aatd, “Behold 
me! I am Fevn*;” and Minnehaha 
shuddered tn look ou them, and hid her 
face, and laj'' trembling, freezing, burn¬ 
ing, at the looks they cost upon her. 
“ Ah! " cried Laughing-water, “ the 
eyes of PauguR [death] glare upon mo, 
I can feel his icy fingers clasping mine 
amidst the darkness,” and she died 
crying,“Hiawatha! Hiawatha! ” {Long- 
/mote: llimcatha.) 

Kin'll •'•lagers. Minstrels. The 
earliest lyric poets of Qexxuany were so 
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called, because the subject of their lyrics 
was titinne-Hana {love-ditty), luese 
poets lived in the twelfth aud thirteen^ 
centuries. * 

Mia'ortes (3 syl.) (Loudon). *Ilie 
doister of the Minims or, rather, Miuor- 
esses (nuns of St. Clare). The Minims 
were certain reformed Franciscans, 
founded by St. Francis de Paula in the 
fifteenth century. They went bare¬ 
footed, and wore a coarse, black woollen 
stuff, fastened with a woollen girdle, 
whicli thfy never put off, day or lught. 
The word is denved from the Latin 
inin'mus (the least), in allusion to the 
text, “1 am less than the hast of all 
saiitts” (Eph, iii. 8). 

Mi'nos. A king tuul It^wgiver of 
Creto, made at dcidh supremo judge of 
the lower world, before whom all the 
dead appeared to give an account of 
their stewardsliip, and to receive the 
reward of their deeds. 

Ml'notaixr The body 

of a man and head of a bull. Theseus 
slew this monster. 

ICittOt'tL Qoveruor of Corinth, tlicn 
under the power of the doge. In ITlo 
the city was stormed by the Turk.s, and 
during the siege one of the magsisincs in 
the T'urldsh oamp blew up, killing 600 
men. Byron says it was Minotti himself 
who fired the train, and leads us to 
infer that ho was^ one of those who 
perished in the explosion. {Byron: 
Siege of Corinth.) 

Minstrel simply menus a servant or 
minister. Minstrels were kept in the 
service of kings aud princes for the en¬ 
tertainment of piosts. James Beattie 
has a poem in Spcnsc'riaii vci'sc, called 
The MtiiBtrel, divided into two books. * 

The la»t mimtrcl of the English stage. 
Janies Shirley, with whom tfco school of 
Shakespeare expired. (1J9-1-1GGG.) 

Mist* *So calleil from the nymph 
MinthS, daughter of Cocy'tus, and a 
favourite of Pluto. This nymph was 
metamorphosed by Pluto’s wife (Proser¬ 
pine) out of jemousy, into the herb 
callea after her name. Tlie fable is 
quite obvious, and simpjy moans that 
mint is a capital medicine. Minthe was 
a favourite Ot Pluto, or death, that is, 
was sick and on the ^int of death; but 
was changed into the herb mint, or was 
cured thereby. 

" Coul4,Platn‘» 4 ue(!ii, with Jeafuui furj storm 

And stiuthi to a (ragcMut herh tiait^rm ?” 

<Mi. 


m 

Mln'ult (2 syl.), ^'Enfanta de la 
mem de m iumt, ’ ’ pickpockets. Cotgrnvo 
mves night-walkiug rokdiells, such as 
haunt those nightly rites only to rob 
and play tlie knaves.” 

Mln'ato. Mahe a minute, of that. 
Take a note of it. A law term; a rough 
draft of a proceeding taken down in 
minute or small writing, to bo after¬ 
words engrossed^ or written larger. 

Mln'ute Gun.^ A signal of disti-ess 
at sea, or a gun fired at the death of a 
diatinguislifid individual; so called be¬ 
cause a minute elapses between eaeh 
discharge. 

Mlol'nler (3 syl.) [the enfiJnr']. Th<? 
magic liammer of ITior. It would iit;ver 
fail to hit a Troll; would never miss to 
hit whatever it was thrown at; would 
always return to the owner of it.s own 
accord; .and became so .siiiii.11 when not 
in use th.at it could be put into Th()r'.s 
pocket. {Scandinavian inythoh/gi/.) 

Mir’alieL A travclUsl, di.''Sipafed 
fellow, who is proof against all the vvile.s 
of the fair sex. (Beaumont and Eh teher 
Wtldgoose Chase.) 

Miracles (Latin, mirai uhhii). 
Ves/Hmaiif the Ilomau emi>eror, i.-< s:iid 
to have cured a blind nniii anil a fripi)Ii> 
by his touch during bis stay in Alex¬ 
andria. 

Mahomel'a miracles. He took a scroll 
of the Koran from the horn of .a bnll; 
a white dove came from heaven to 
whisper in his car a mcjssage from («od; 
he opened the earih and found two jars, 
one of honey and one of milk, as em- 
hlnms of abundance; he bixmght tlio 
moon from hesiven, made it pass through 
his sleeve, and njtuni to its jdnee in 
hfta\en; he went to heaven on his hovhe 
At Borah ; was taught the Koran by thi* 
angel Oabricl, ote. And yet we .ire told 
that he laid no pretensions to miracles. 

Tho Ahhe I'laris* or more correelly 
Francois do Paris, the deacon, buried at 
the cemetery of St. Mcdard. The num¬ 
berless cures porfomied at his tomb are 
said by Paley to be the best nui.henticated 
of any, except those of tho Bible. 

Edward the Confessor and all our 
sovereigns up to the tfhie of Queen Auuo 
are said to liave cured scorbutic disctisos 
by tlieir touch. (^feaTHAUMATunous.) 

Mlram'ollB* The title of the Em¬ 
peror of Morocco. A tniraman is a tem- 
poiaary Turkish officer. 
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Mir'amont. An ifpioraut, testy old 
man, an ultra • admirer of learning. 
{Fletcfter: The Elder Brother.) 

Mlran'da. Daughter of Drospcro. 

(fikakenpearc : Tempest.) 

Bllrror of Buman Salvation. An 

extended “ liih'tia Ba^penm ” 
vrith the subject of the picture explamcil 
in rhymes. Called in Latin. “ Spee'uhm 
hmm'uec salvntw’nis.'** 

Mirror of King Ryenee (7^^). 
This mirror wn-s made by Merlin, and 
those who looked in it wiw whatever 
tlioy wi.shed_ to ;_Neo. {Spenser: I'n'erk 
Qmenc, bk. iii.) 

Mirror of Knighthood ( Tin). One 
of the books in Don Quixote’s library, a 
SjKiiiisli romance at one time very popu¬ 
lar. Butler c^Jills Hudihras “ the llirror 
of Knighthood ” (book i. 15). 

'•'flic larlicr. irikinwsnCiHior Itook,said,‘This is 
ilic Mtrrof Ilf KmijhtUooii:" I’lirl 1, book i. il.j 

Mirrors. 

Af<wimi*s mirror. The “ touchstone 
of virtue,” showed if the lady belovoil 
was chaste as well as beautiful. (Ara- 
hian Xi(//its : Prince Zeyn Alaumm.) 

Cniidnfiran's mirror. Sent to Cum- 
biisi'an' liy the King of Araby and lud; 
it wai-ned of the approach of ill-fortuiip, 
and told if love was returned. * {Hhnum-; 
CttnO r/nny Tulrs ; I'he SijnitPs Tah.) 

I.m'n mirror relhicted tlie mind and 
its tliuiiglita, ns uu ordinary mirror rc- 
llocts the outward seeming. '{O'olihmith : 
lUtizni of the Jf urld^ xlv.) 

Merlin's imiif ic mirror^ given by Mer¬ 
lin to King H 3 ''cnce. It infoi-nied the 
king of treason, secret jdots, and jiro- 
jeeted invasions. {Spenser : Fuerie 
(inieiv\ iii. 2.) 

Iteyiinril's icnndrrfiil mirror. This 
mirror existed only in tlio brain of 
Master Fox : ho told tho queen-lioti that 
wlioe\er looked in it could sec what was 
done a mile olF. The wood of the frame 
was not suhject to decay, being imule of 
tho sfinio block King Crampart's 

inajrio horse. {Jteyiuml the Fox, ch, xii.) 

Vniciin's mirror sliowed the post, the 
present, and tlwj '’'future. Hir John 
Davies tells us that Cupid gave tho 
mirror to Antin'ous, and Antiuons gave 
it to reuelope, wljo saw therein “the 
court of Queen EUsKdaith.” 

Mlrza. Emir Zaihh [prince's son]. 
It is used in two ways by the Persians; 
when prejixed to a snmejue it is siibply 
a title of honour; but wrhen annexM to 
the Burnamc, it means a prince of the 
blood royal. 


Mte'ereaat (3 syl.) means a false be¬ 
liever. (French, ms-erianee.) A term 
first applied to the Mahometans. Tho 
Mahometans, in return, call Christians 
ii^j^dets, and associate with the word all 
that we mean by “ miscreants.” 

MlM^money. An honorariumjpven 
by the people of Wales to a new “ Iftince 
of Wales, on his entrance upon his 
principality. At Chester a mise-book 
IS kept, in which every town and village 
is rated to this honorarium. 

IJttlefen (Met.) nyo tbe nnial^uin is iSfo. 
Dailey lias the word in hie Victionarii. 

Misers. Tlie most nmowned are:— 

(1) Baron Af/mlar or Ephraim Lopes 
Pereha d'Agin'lar, bom at Vienna and 
died at IslinSon, w'orth £200,000. (1740- 
1802.) 

(2) Ilafliel Dancer. His sister livml 
with him, and was a similar character, 
but died before him. (1710-1794.) 

(3) f'olonel (/Ihyhcrty, though ow'ner 
of large o.states, lived in a windowless 
hut, which ho eutoml by a ladder that 
he pulled up after him. His horse was 
mciv. skin ami buiio. He wore au old 
night-cay) for wig, and an old briralcss 
hat. His clothes were made up of 
patches, and his general appearance w’as 
that of cxtrt'ine d<*stitutioi]. 

(4) .Sir rr«m;)/AYi<f.?, who died worth 
£250,000, but never spent more lluin 
.£110 a year. 

His sister-in-law' inherited ,£100,000, 
but actually starved herself to death. 

Her son John, M.P., an emiufiiit 
brewer in Southwark, never’ l)onght any 
clothes, never suffered his shoes to be 
cle.aiU‘<], ami grudged every yienny spent 
in food. (1714-1789.) 

(o) Fosene. farraer-gencr,'»l of Ta.ngne- 
doc, who hoarded his money in a. secrfit 
cellar, wlicre he wa.s found dead. 

’ (G) Thomas Hun. founder of Guy’s 
Haspital. (1044-1724.) 

(7) Vallure Hopkins. 

(8^ .lYtek Jarrett died worth £10,0G0, 
but his annual expenses neveg cxccedcil 
.£0. Tho beer browed at his ohimeuing 
was drunk at his funeral. 

(9) Messrs, Jardhi, of Cambridge. 

(10) WtUiaw Jenninns, a ncighKmr 
and friend of Elwes, died worth £200,000. 
(1701-1797.) 

(11) The Bet, — Jonas, of Bleurbuvy. 

(12) John JJitfr left behind him 
£40,000, 180 wigs, 173 pairs of breeches, 
and an eudh'ss variety of other articles 
of clothing. His physician ordered him 
to drink a little wine for his health’s 
siUce, but he died in the act of drawing 
the cork of a bottla 
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{13) OsUreald, the French hanker, who 
died of starvation in 1790, possessed of 
£ 120 , 000 . 

(14) John Overs, a Southwark ferry¬ 
man. ^ 

(16) The Ktriff of Fatterdale, whose 
income was £800 a year, but his ex¬ 
penses never excceden £30. He lived at 
the head of Lake Ulleswater. Uis last 
words were, “ What a fortune a man 
might make if he lived to the age of 
Methuselah! ” Ho died at the ago of 
eighty-ni^. 

(Ifi) Giitf fnU'orhs, a female miser. 

(iSSre Euclio, Habpaoon, etc.) 

Misere're (-1 syl.). Our fifty-first 
psahn is so called. One of the evening 
services of Lent is called miserc’ir, be¬ 
cause this penitential psiibn is sung, after 
which a sermon is dehvoml. The under 
side of a folding-seat in ehoir-stalla is 
called a miserdiv; when ttiruod up it 
forms a ledge-seat suflicieut to rest the 
aged in a kneeling position. 

“ MiBftertime will never Leave Me 
till I Lmve It,” was thu exprossiun of 
Charles VH., Emperor of Gennany. 
(1742-1745.) 

Mlehna. Instruction. A word ap¬ 
plied hy the Jews to the oral law. It is 
tlivided into six parts: (1) agriculture; 
(2) Sabbaths, fasts, and festivals; (3) 
marria^and divorce; (4) civil and penal 
laws; sacritices ; (G) holy iwsrsoi\s and 
thinp. The commi^iitarr of the Mishna 
is called the Gema'ra. (Hebrew, s/iunah, 
to repeat.) 

Misnomers. 

Ahsulom means a lather's Pener, a 
fatal name for David’s rebelliotis son. 

Acid (sour) applied in chemistry a 
class of bodies to which .sourness is only 
accidental and hy no means a universiil 
character—thus, rock-crystal, ipiartx, 
flint, etc., are chemical aci'ils,,though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

America^ So cfdled from Amerigo 
VespuCci, a naval astronomer of Flor¬ 
ence. He wrote an account of his dis¬ 
coveries, which were very popular in 
Germany, but certainly he did not dis¬ 
cover the New World. 

Ant. Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 
(<Sfee Ants, Hoitetcomb.) • 

Antelone is a hopeless absurdity for 
the Greek anthos-ops, beautiful eye. 

Arabic figures were not invented by 
the Arabs, but by the Indians. 

Baffin^$ Ba\f is no bay at all 
, BmkUad is a compound of carbon 
andiron. 


BHiid-irorms nro no more blind th.‘in 
uiolcs are; tliey have very quick ami 
brilliant cj’es, though somewhat small. 

Jiriiziliim grass docs not come from 
Brazil, or even growiii Brazil, nor is it a 
grass at all. It consists of strips of a 
palm-leaf {Chtmecrops argente’a), and is 
chioily imported from Cuba. 

Bridegroom has nothing to do with 
groom. It is the old English gumu, a 
man, h'ljd-guma. 

Jiurgiuidg piteh is not pitch, nor is it 
raauulacturcd or oxportcil from Bur¬ 
gundy. The best is a rc.sinoussub.slam'<' 

t >reparpd from common frankincense, aiul 
>roHght from Hamburg; but by far the 
hirgcr o^uautity is a lui.xturc of roniu and 
palm-oil. 

CuHopg, as if from Camqm.s (tlu* >t:ir 
in the 80 utlu!mhcmi.sphei’c), is tin; Givt'k 
kofiopeiuu (from kuuops, a gnat), iind 
means a cloth to kuo]) c»fi' giiitt.s. 

Vaigut is not tlie gut of cats, but of 
shet'p. 

(klandiue should be rhthdou. Greek 
and Latiu fur a swallow; so ealicd ttc- 
cause it was at one time siipnos('d that 
swallows cured with it the biiudue.s.s c)f 
their young, (ZYi?///, x.vv. 5(1.) 

(Utinn, us a itauic for porcelain, gives 
rise to tho coutrndict(»ry c\JU'es.^lOlls 
llritisli china, Sevres china, Dresdtui 
china, Dutch chiim, Chelsea china, etc.; 
like wf>oden milestones, iron milc.^lones, 
bia.ss shoe-honis, iron pens, cte. 

(Jinerarg, for a ceuict*‘ry, should bo 
“ Ciucry.” Cincrarius is a woniau’.-t 
tailor. 

CuttkAmie is not bone at all, l»ut a 
structure of ])ur»: chalk cmbi'ildcjl loosely 
ill tlvo subsUiicc of a species of ciittle- 
iisb. It is cuuloscd in a mcinbranous 
sac, within tho liody of the fish,” and 
droi>s O'.t when tho s;w; i.s opcmsl, but it 
has no coiiieMjtioii whatever with tho .sm; 
or the cutllefish. 

Vkopatra's Nifdlfswoto not erected b}' 
Cleopatra, or in honour of that cpiecii, 
but by Tbotbmes HI. 

(Iraivjish for (L.atiu vtirnhu'-, a 

lolister, French icn risse). 

(JuHander, a strainer, should Is: 
“colauter” (Latin colaus, adoifis, 
straining). 

Custard, the food, is from the W«'l,s}i 
for curded milk; but "custard,” for a 
slap on the hand, should be aistid, from 
tho Latin custis, a club. 

JOou n for adoicn (tlie proposition) is 
n strange instance of caprice, in wlu'eli 
the omission of tlie negative lu) utterly 
|)ervert8 the meaning. The Saxon dun 
u an upland or hill, and a-dun is its 
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opi>ositp— t.f. a lowland or dcSCOnt. 

Uoti-it HtnirH really means “going 
upstairs,’’ of tisec'utliiig; and for de- 
Hc«-nilin<» wo ought to Bay “going a- 
down.” 

Jhil>‘h chcks are not of Dutch but 
(Jemiau {Deutst'h) manufacture. 

FJvinentit. Fire, air, earth, nud water, 
called the four olementB, are not elo- 
inoiits at all. 

Fish, a counter, should hajii he Ta live- 
sou piece), used at one timo in Fmnce 
for cai'd-<‘inmter8. One of them, given 
for the rub,” was called la jiehe de 
lOH.Miladov. 

lo.rf/liirr is not the glove of the fov, 
but of the fays, called /«?//;—the little 
ftilk’s glove; or else from fosco, red. ! 

Fioiitis//t(n\ A vile corniption of i 
fi oaf input: (fiatin fi‘oUtispirit(iUy o view 
oil the front p'lge). The piece ’’ is ' 
sputum, frontispiece is an awful • 
hybrid. ! 

Fusi/iern. These foot-soldiors now j 
carry Eiiliold rifles, and not fusils. i 

(inlvuuised iron is not galvanised. It ; 
is simply iron coated with zinc, and this , 
is done by dipi»iiig it iu a zinc bath con- i 
tuiniiig muriatic acid. ^ i 

(trrmun silrer is not silver at all, nor 
was the metallu! mixture invented by a. 
(ierinan, but b,as been in uw: in China 
time out of mind. ! 

fio/hir iiirfnUrfutr is not the arclii- I 
terlmeof the <inths, but the ecclcbiiis- j 
tii'iil style employed in Riigland and i 
Fianee hei'oro the Ilenaissauee. 

(i It I uni pit/. A blundor for (iiiiana, 
iSoiith Amenca. Not a pif/ but a rodent. 

f/om i/tli'w is neither houiuj nor di'u\ 
Inif an animal subslauco given off IjV 
ifitaiu iij.scct.s. especially when bunted 
by aids. 

Ifouri/ soup contiiins no honey, noi* is 
honey in any way emjdoyod iu itn maun- 
factuiv. li is a, inixtmo of palm-nil 
soap and olive boan, ea'-h one part, with 
thice parts of curil soap or yellow soap, 
scouted. 

(treyhoHml has n§ connection with the 
colour gi’ey. It is the ginylioimd, or 
lionnd which hunts the gray or badger. 

llumhk pir, for Hindu pie. The uin- 
bila of venison were served to inferior 
retainers and servants. 

Hydrophobia fOrcek, dread of waU r) 
applied to mad dogs is incorroct, as they 
will lap ivater an*d even swim in it. 

[udiaus (^American). A blunder of 
geography on the part of the early dis¬ 
coverers of the New World, who set their 
faces westward from Europe to find 
India, and believed thgy had done so 


whftn thfiy discovered Cat’s Island, off 

the south coast of America. 

Irish stm. A dish that is unknown 

Ireland. 

Iron-mask was made of velvet. 

^apan lacquer contains no lac at all, 
but is made from the resin of a kind of 
nut-tree called Auacanliaccm. 

Jen'malcm artichoke has no connection 
with •Terusalem, but with the sunflower, 
ffirasolcf which it resembles. 

Ki miugion Palace is not in Kensington 
at all, but iu the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. • 

Xid gloretf arc not kid at' all, but are 
made of Iamb-skin or sheep-skin. 

Laudanum should be ladanum, origin¬ 
ally made from the leaves of the ladu. 
{Pliny, xxvi. 47.) 

Longitude and latifudc, the great 
dimension and little or braid diniensinn 
of the earth. According to the ancient 
notion, tlie* world was bounded on the 
west by the Atlantic, but extended an 
indr4iuito length eastward. It was 
similarly terminated on tbo south by the 
Trojiic of Cancer, W'henco it extended 
northwards, but this exteut being much 
les-s tliau lhat ea.st and west, was called 
tbo hreudth or latitude. 

Loins de Bonrhon, Bishop of lacge, is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in Quentin 
Jhiricitrd, an “old man,’’ whereas bo 
was oiily cighteeu. and a scholar at 
Lriuvain. Ho made bis entry into his 
see in a scarlet jerkin and cap set jauntily 
on one side. (*1. liimns: Charlen the 
Jhdd.) 

I.iiiK/r raudic is not a substance from 
the moon, hut is simply nitrate of silver, 
ami silver is the astrological symbol of 
flic moon. 

Luhiilits are not affected by the 
ehaiiges of the moon more than other 
invalids No doubt fbeir disorder has 
its jieiiotlicilie.s, hut it is not affected by 
the moon. 

iLecrsrhdum. (6W*Mr.ERSCHAtr>c.) 

Mosaic gold luis no connection with 
Moses or the metal gold. Ik is an alloy 
of copper and zinc, used iu the ancient 
miisirim or tesselated work. 

Mother of pearl is the inner layer of 
several sorts of shell. It is not the 
mother of iicarls, as the name indicates, 
but in some,cases the matrix of the 
pearl. 

' Natives. Oysters raised in artifeial 
lietls. Purely oysters in their own 
natural beds ought to be called the 
natives. 

Ojeyqen means the generator of adds, 
but there are acids of which it is not 




base, as bydrotdilprie add. Indeed, 
cbemiats now resizict the tem aM to 
compounds into which hudrogm enters, 
and oxy-adds are termed salts. . 

Pen moans a featlier. (Latin, petxmy 
a wing.) A steel pen is not a vei^ chdice 
exmession. 

Philippe YI. of France was called “Ztf 
Um fortmeP but never ■was name more 
inappropi'iate. He was defeated at Sluys 
[iS/M-fr], and again at Cressy; ho lost 
Calais; and a fourth of all Ids subjects 
wore carried off by the plague called the 
“ Black I^ath.” 

rom^y~s Pillar, in ^Uexandria, was 
erected neither by nor to Pompoy. It 
was set up by the Emperor Diocletian, 
according to its inscriptlou. 

Pruman blue does not come from 
Prussia, but is the predpitate of the salt 
of protoxide of iron with re»f prussiato 
of potass. 

Jtiee paper is not made from rice, but 
from the pith of Tung-taui, or hollow* 
plant, so CiiUed IxxsiUfW) it isliollow when 
the pith has been pushed out. 

Salt is not salt at all, and has long 
been wholly excluded from the class of 
bodies denominated salts. Tablc>aalt is 
“chloride of sodium.” 

Salt of Union is in reality a binoxalato 
of potash, with a little of the quadroxa- 
late. 

Salts. Tlie substance of which junk 
bottles, French mirrors, window-panes, 
and oiKira-gltvsees are mode is placnd 
among the suits, but is no salt at ml. 

Sand-hlind is a ni?re corruption of sam 
(half) blind. 

Seattle, to open a hole in a slap, means 
really to bolt or bar. {See Scuttle.) 

Sealing-u-n.c is not wax at .all, nor docs 
it contain a single particle of w.ax. It is 
made of shellac, Venice turpentine, and 
cimialxiT. 

Shretc~mdtise is no moTise (^luus), but 
belongs to the genius sorex. 

Slave means noble, Ulustrious (slai'i), 
but is now applied to the most ignobk 
and dgbae^l. (See Barox.) 

Som'ejffiK The lost syllable of this 
word is incorrect. The word should be 
soverain HAtin, sttpei'dre ; French, mir- 
raiti). It has no connection with 
“reign” (Latin, rean&re). 

Sperm o« proj^rly means seed oil,” 
from the notion that it ifas the spawn 
or melt of a whale. It is chiefiy token 
from the head, not the spawn, of the 
“ spermaceti” whale. 

Titmouse (plur. titmice) is nO moiue, 
but # bird. (Anglo-Saxon, tite-mdse, 
little hedge-sparrow.) 


Toadflax has notiiing at all to do with 
toads. It is tod flax, i.e. flax with tods 
or clusters. 

Tonquin beans. A geo^aphJcal blunder 
for tonka beans, from Tonka, in Guinea, 
not Tonquin, in Asia. 

Tnrkeps do not come from Turkey, 
but North America, through Spain, or 
India. The French call them “ (hiulon,” 
i.e. delude or eoq d'inde, a term equally 
incoiTect. 

Turkey rhubai'b neither grows in 
Turkey, nor is it imported from Turkey. 
It grows in the great mountain cliain 
between Tartary and Siberia, and is a 
Russian monopoly. 

Turkish baths are not of Turkish 
origin, nor are they baths, but hot-air 
rooms or thciTnin. 

Yallomhro’su. Milton says:— 

"Tliicl: asaiihininal leaves tliat si row tlic t)ri<i>ks 
III Vitllumlirosii." VarmUse lost, i. ."id::. 

But the trees of Vallorabrosa, being 
pines, do not shed thickly iu autumn, 
and the brooks arc not strewed with 
their loaves. 

Vcntriloijuism is not voice from the 
stoinach at all, but from the mouth. 

Wdl-beloi'ed. Louis XIII. A most 
inappropriate title for thus most detest¬ 
able and detested of all kings. 

Whalebone is no bone at all, nor do»*s 
it po.ss(»is any properties of lione. It is 
a substance attached to the upper jaw 
of the whale, and serves to stiaiu the 
water ■which the crcatuic takes iqi iu 
large moutlifuls. 

IVolf's-bane. A strange eoiTujition. 
Bane is the Tcutonio woitl for all poi.sou- 
ons herbs. The Greeks, mistaking bane.s 
for beans, translated it kuannis, as they 
did iifiu-baiie (huos-kuanm). Xo\V 
Avoirs-bnnc b an aconite, with a palc- 
yellow- flower, and therefore called 
H'lntt-bane to distinguish it from the 
bine aconite. The Greek for white is 
Icukos, hence “ leukos-kuamos ; ” but 
lukos in the Greek for wolf, aud by a 
blunder Unkos-kuamos (white-bean) got 
muddled into hikos-^uamos (woli-beau). 
Botanists, setiing the absurdity of calling 
aconite a bean, restored the origin^ 
word “ bane,” but retained the corrupt 
word Ifikos (a wolf), and hence we get 
the name wolf’s-bane for ■white aconite. 
(7f. Fox Talbot.) 

JYoi’inwood has notjiing to do with 
worms or wood; it is the Anglo-Saxon 
wer mod, man-inspiriting, being a strong 
tonic. 

UtirawlA'ioii. Concealment, neglect 
of. (French, mepris.) 
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3Iispn»ion of ckrks. Mistakes in 
accounts arising from neglect. 

MinprinioH of felony. Neglecting to 
reveal n felony when kuo'vni. 

Mkprinion of treason. Neglecting to 
ilisdosc or pui-poscly concealing a trea¬ 
sonable design. 

Miss, Mistress, Mrs. (raastercss, 
lady-msister). Miss used to be written 
Min, mill in the first syllable of Mistress; 
Mrs. in the contraction of mistress, called 
Min’ess. Even in the reign of George II. 
iimnarriod ladies used to ho styled Mrs.; 
as. Mrs. Lcpcl, Mrs. Bellcnden, Mrs. 
1 llount, all unmarried ladies. (See Pone's 
f.ft/n’s.) 

Karly in Chai'les II.’s reign, Evelyn 
tells ns that “ lewd women began to be 
styled Misso; ” now Mistress is more 
irequcutly applied to them. {See Lilli.) 

Miss Is as Good as a Mile (.^i). A 
failure is a failure he it ever so littlo, 
and is no more ho it ever so great; a 
narrow cscfijio is an escape, and a'more 
1 ‘iisy one is no more. If 1 miss ilie train 
1 > 3 ' one minute, £ miss it as much as if it 
had run a mile from the station; and if 
t c.‘.ca])(j an evil by the skin of my teeth, 
T csc.ipc, and lie who escapes it easily 
does no more. 

Missing Xilnk {The). According to 
Darwin, the higher animals are de¬ 
veloped from the lower ones. The 
lowe.''t form of animal life is proto- 
])lusm, which develops into amnebm 
• (cell life), and tlieuce, successively, into 
syiiaiiKi'biK, gastrula, hydra, medusa, 
worms, heinatega, uscidiaiis, li.sli, ninphi- 
bians, birds and reptiles, mouotremuta, 
in.iisiijiiiils, platsenhil itiammals, lemu- 
inbe, monkeys [missing link], man. 

Mlssisslp'pl Bubble. Tlie French 
‘•South-Sea Scheme,” and emially dis- 
a.*!! roiKS. 11 was nrojccteii by John Iiaw, 
a Scotebuian, and had for its object the 
{laymeiit of tlie National Debt of France, 
which amounted to 208 millions sterling, 
on being granted the exclusive trade of 
Louisia'na, on the brfhks of the Missis¬ 
sippi. (1717-1720.) (*SV'f' South Sea.) 

Mistletoe. Shokcspcaa-c calls it the 
bidefid mistletoe ” (7V<«» AndrofUcus, 
ii. 8), in allnsiou to the Scandinavian 
story that it was with an arrow marie 
of mistletoe that Balder was slain. 
KiSSINO UnPEU tAe M1STI.ETOB.) 

The word mistletoe is a oormption of 
mistcl-ta, where mist is the German for 
•“dimg,” or rather the dropp^gs of a 
bird,” from the notion that the plant 
was so propagated, esiteckdly by the 


missel-thrush. Ta is for tan, Old Norse 
tein, meaning “ a plant” or “ shoot.” 

fillatletCMS Bongb. The tale referred 
t<e in tills song, about Lord Lovel's 
darmhter. is related by Bogers in his 
Itatp, where the lady is called “Gi- 
uevra.” A similar narrative is given 
by Collet in his Relies ^ Literodure, and 
another is amoim the Carnes CeUbres. 

Harwell Old Hall, once the residence 
of the Beymour, and afterwards of the 
Dacra family, has a sinular tradition 
attached to it, and (according to tiie 
Post (iffire bxrcclory) “ the y9cf chest 
became the property of the Kev. J. 
Haygarth, a rector of IJphani. ” 

Mistress Bopor. The Marines, or 
any one of tiiem ; so called by the 
regular sailors, because they handle the 
ropG.s like girls, not being used to them. 

Bllstress of tbe Nlgbt {The). Tho 
tuberose is so called because it emits its 
strongest fragi-ancc after sunset. Some¬ 
times, on a Bultiy evening, when tho 
atmosphere is highly electrified, the 
fading flowers of the tuberose emit 
sparks of lucid flame. 

(In the language of flowers, the tube¬ 
rose signifies “the plrasuresof love.”) 

Mistress of tbe World. Ancieut 
Borne was so called, because all the 
known world gave it allegiance. 

Ml'ta. Sirier of Aude, snrnamed 
“tho Littlo Knight of Pearls,” in love 
witli Sir Miton do Benucs, Bohtnd*s 
friend. Charlemagn^greeted her after 
a touruameut with the Saracens at 
Fronaac, saying, “Bise, Countess of 
Keuues.” Mita and Sir Miton were 
tho parents of Mitoinc (if.c.). (froque- 
tnUn'me, xv.) 

Mltaine. Godchild of Charlemagne; 
her parents were Mita and Miton, Count 
and Countess of Beuncs. Sic went in 
search of Fear fortress, and found that 
it only existed in the minds of tho fear¬ 
ful, vouislu^ into thin air as it was 
approached by a bold heart and clear 
conscience. Charlemagne made h«r for 
this achievement Boland’s squire, and 
she followed him on her horse Vaillant 
to Siiain, and fell in the attack at Bou- 
eesvaJles. {Croguemitaiue, pt. iii.) 

Bute. Sir Mattheic.Mite. A puree- 
road East luck'im merchant, who gives 
is servants the most costly exotics, and 
overpowers every'one with the profusion 
of his wealth. {S. Foote: 

Eaily OliUiun says: "He coniGfl amcqset ne 
inreceiled by all the pump of Asia. PrajRMely 
scattering the siv>iie ot con<iuereil iimvinoca, cor¬ 
rupting ine virtue, and altenatiugyhe etecuuBS 
ot alt the old friends ot the laiuily. ’ 


* 
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BUtblra or Mltlt'raa. Hie highest of 
the twenty-eight second-class divinities 
of the audent Fetsiaus, and the ruler 
of the universe. Sometimes used as a 
s^ou^ for the sun. The word ineaus 
frietia, and this deity is so called because 
he befriends man in this life, and pro- 
tocts him against evil spirits after death. 
He is represented as a young man witli 
a Fhiygian cap, a tunic, a mantle on his 
left shoulder, and plunging a sword into 
the neck of a hull. (Sanskrit, mitrain, 
a friend.) (See Tkehais^ i.) 

Mith'^date (3 syl.). A confection 
said to be invented by Alithrida'tiHs, King 
of Pontus and Bithyn'ia, as an antidote 
to poison. It contains seventy-two in¬ 
gredients. 

“ WJiat brarc spirit ho rnotont t<i sit in 
Ilia stiiii).... solliiii; Mltliriilntiinraml 
■Wiiter til iiifi'cted liuusos ?—Kuigltl the liarnunj 
I'tetle. (leas.) 

Kltre. The episcopal mitre sym- 
liolises the cloven tongues of fire which 
desc-ended on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. (Acts ii. 1-12.) Greek and 
Latin, mitra, a turban. 

Hltre Tavem {The). A place of 
resort in the time of Shakespeare; it 
was in Bread Street, Cheapside. 

Mitten. The rurdoitcr'e mitten. Who¬ 
ever put this mitten on would be sure to 
thrive in all things. 

“ Ilo tiuif liis linncie pill in tliia inoluyn. 

He Bhal lin\e niulMplyiuft nf hU KUiyn, 

Whan he Iwth suweii. iwj it whole nr «tc«, 

8ii tlml ye olTri* pans [pence] nr i‘lie« pi oiiini" 
Chattier: Prologue to The J'arnuucriit Tale, 

To give om the mitten. To inject a 
Bweetneart; to jilt. ^ (Latin, mittOf to 
send [about your business], whence dis¬ 
missal; to get your dismissal.) Some 
say, it is to get tlie mitten instead of 
the hand. 

“There is a young lady 1 hi-ve get my heart on. 
though whether eUe Is going to give mo hmi oi 
giremethe mitten, 1 ain't •jiiitc ftitisttnd."-~o'i(in 
Mick; Unman Nature, p. Ml. i. 

'■ 1 don't lielievo hut what that TTammund girl's 

f ireu him tlie mitten, else be wmildn't a rm le. 

won^n’t #lay second fiddle lor nuy leltnw."— 
it. E. Wilktita: A. Tards Themkegieing i Ameri¬ 
can). 

Bflt'tlnos (Latin). A command in 
'Writing to a groler, to keep the person 
nametf in safe custody. iUso a writ for 
removing a record from one court to 
another. So called front the first word 
of the writ, “Mittimus” (i.c. We 
send ....). 

Ml'tftoii. The Chapter of Milton. So 
the battle of Mitton was called, because 
so many prints took part therein. Hailes 
sayrthat “three hundred epelosiaetics 


fell in this luittle, which was fought 
S«iiteinher 20th, 1310.” 

“So innny prioHtS took imrt in thu fight thnl. 
thoHi'iiU called it the Chauii-r of .Mitton - a uii>i>t- 
ing of tho clergymen lieiijuging to a ratUi'iInvl 
being called a rUaptcr."—itir iVufter .SroU; Tahs 
of It (Smndjtdhcr. x. 

Blixoii. Better wed orer the Mtxon 
than over the Moor. {See Midukw.) 

Miientopk naintop, forotop. 

Seivice in these masts has nothing ivhal- 
cver to do with age or merit. A '* top ” 
is a platfonn fixed over tho head of a 
lower mast, resting on the trestlo-tries, 
to spread Iho rigging of tho tojnnast. 

V Hie mixcninasfc is tho tifterinost 
nia.it of a ship; the foremast i*> in llu* 
forward i«ii't of a shi]); the luaiuiimil. 
is between these two. 

" He wni pill into ihc mi/t'iiti>p, niid sorved 
tllPfo yivirs in the Wi»(il Indiei; Ihi'ii iii> vi.im 
hniitifi'iri'd to the iii'iiiilop, nml n-ru-d live- 
1 curs in the .MediU'rnineiiu; nnd ihi'ii lie u.i-i 
ituidc cnptain uf Ihe forcioii, and seivud i-iv 
}i-ar’j III the Bast Indict; and at Hmi lie wn 
rated nipiain's coxswain in the hrutd frimiie."— 
Vapt. ilurroat: Poor Jack, rliup, i. 

nySlnlr (pron. yonl-ncr). Hior's 
lui miner. {See Miolxeu. ) 

Mnemos'yne (i syl.). Goddess of 
memo^ .'ind mother of tho nine Muses. 
(Classical nivthologg.) The host repre¬ 
sentation of this goddess is by A. It 
Mengs, the “Itaphacl of Germnnv ’’ 
(17'20-I77y). 

Moabite Stone (The). Fresented to 
the British Museum by the intuseiim of 
the Louvre, It was ifi.scovered by tho 
Rev. F. Klein at Dibhuii in Aiigu.M, 
IK(>8, and is 3 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet, 
hi-o.-id, and 11^ inches thick. The Arabs 
ieseiiti*d its roraoval, and .splintered it 
into fragroei'ts, but it has been letdored. 
The iuhoviption, consisting of foity-fmir 
line.M, gives an .aceouut of the wur of 
Meshii, King of Moah, against Ginri, 
Ahab, iuid other kings of Israel. Mc»l)a 
socrifit^d t.is chlcst sou on tho city wall 
in view of tho invading Israelite.?. Uo 
set up this stone at Kermost b.c. DOD. 

Mookkibat. AC class of angels, ac- 
conling to tho Mahometan mythology. 
Two angels of this class attend cvoiy 
child of Adam from the cradle to tho 
grave. At sunset they ily up with tlio 
record of the deeds done since sunrise. 
Every good deed is entered ten times by 
the recording angel* on tho credit or 
right side of las ledger, but when an 
evil deed is reported the angel waits 
seven hours, “if haply in that time tho 
evil-doer may repent.” (jfZtif Koran.) 

Moat. {See under Battle. ) 
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Mob. A contraction of ttie Latin 
mo'hilr rnlaiiH (the tickle crowd). The 
tenn waa nrat applied to the people by 
the iiiomlxirs of the Green-ribbon Club, 
in tlie reigu of Charles II. {Northern 
Kjramiuer, p. 674.) 

Mob>oap {A). Is a plain cap, from 
Dutch Hioh -=. a cap, Probably mop is 
another fonn of the same word, and 
all conu' from the Latin mappa (a clout), 
whenc<! oiir word map (a drawing on 
clotli), in contradistiiictiori to a curtwnt 
(a dravviiif^ on paper). 

Mo'bUisa. To render soldiers liable 
to 1)0 moved on seivicp out of the town 
wlicro tlu'V live ; tf) call into active ser¬ 
vice nieii enrolled hut not on the war 
e-tablishincnt. (Latin, mobi/ui.) 

Moe!£>boggar Hall or Manor. A 

grand, ostentJitiim«i house, where no 
lio-spitality is affonlod, neither is any 
charitj'^ given. 

" Ni) limes itlisirvpd, uor rliaritnltic liiwc’s. 

TIk' I'lictr ivfi-oe liifir suiswor ft'inii tin' JuWii, 

AVIi t, 111 ilielv ^!I^^ITIK tnniruMKi*, (.’ivll ir ttliuiii.- 

M"ih-'f'igtr .VuM(mr,f'>r therrmni' in vnim*." 

Taylor: WorheK 

Moolcory. “/< triJl he a ddmtnn^ a 
niiithr'f, aiiff a ynarcV Thomas, Lord 
Donmnii, in liis judgment on the cfise of 
O’ConticU r. llie Queen. 

Modailty, in pchola.'itic philosophy, 
rncaiM the oinih in which anything exists. 
Kant diYiih‘.s our judgwiciit into three 
modalities: (1) Pi'otuemaUe, touching 
pf'-'ihlc evi'iits ; (2) Ashcrturv', touch¬ 
ing ii'.'il events; (J!) Apodiciic, touching 
neecssjir}' ci enf.s. 

Modish (/.rid// iu The t\irdm 

{[irdtaHtf, by Oihber.' The motne ex- 
jilaius the character. Tina was Mrs. 
OhHiebrR favourite character, and The 
Tathr (No. 10) accordingly calls this 
charming in trofs *' Lailj Betty Modish.'' 
{Si e N AiiriisWA.) 

Mo'do. The bend that urges to mur¬ 
der, and one of the five that possessed 
“ I'oor Tom.” (^i^MAirc.) {Shahe- 
upciirt-: Ntnff Lear, iv, 1.) 

Mo'dred, in the romance of 77te 
Tiunmt Table, is I'enresented a-s the trea- 
cJieron.'* knight. lie revolted from his 
Uncle Arthur, whose wife ho seduced, 
was luortally wounded in the liattle of 
Camlnii, in Cornwall^ aavd was buried hi 
the island of Avalon. ! 

iS'ir ifiuhed. Tho n^hew of King 
Arthur. He hated Sir iWcdot, sowed 
discord amongst the Knights of the 
Hound Table, and tampers with tho 
“ lords of the White Horse,” the brood 

' M 


that Hengist left. When the king went 
to clmstise Sir Lancelot for tampering 
jvith the queen, be left Sir Modred in 
ehazge of the kingdom. Modred raised 
abevolt, and the king was slain in his 
attempt to quash it. (Tei^yson: Idylls 
(if tlw King ; fHtinevere,) 

Mods. In Oxford a contracted form 
of moderations, 'fhe three necessary ex¬ 
aminations'in f)xford are the Smalls, 
the Mods, ami the Greats. No one can 
take a chias till he has iiassed the Mods. 
There are no Mods at Ccunbrftge. 

“WIiUc t «',•!« rcrifliiitr fur Moils I wns riot so 
iiiiw'lticj III my tniu(J."-OVaril Aliens The Buck- 
fliiler, i«ul til. 

Mo'dns Operandl (Latin), llie 
mode of ojieratiou; the way in which a 
thing is done or should be done. 

Modua ViTondi {A). A mutual ar¬ 
rangement whereby persoms not at the 
time being on friendly tebros can be 
induced to live together in harmony. 
This may apply to individuals, to socie¬ 
ties, or to peoples (as the South Africans 
and the Btiers). 

Mofas'sH (East Indies). The sub¬ 
ordinate divisions of a district; the seat 
of govenunent being called sudder. Pro- 
viiidal. 

"To ictl a man that fatal ijhsrws have ticen 
liiiil nvainit liiiii.Hml refuse him an umHirtunit- 
fi>r oxiilanutioR. this is not even Mofuasifjustice,” 
—•The /inic.i. 

Mogul Cards. Ihe best playing- 
cards were so called uecause tho wrappi*r, 
or ” duty card ” (when canls were sub¬ 
ject to excise duty) contained the jior- 
tr.aU of the Great*Mogul. Those cartls 
which c,onhiined some mark, speck, 
or other imperfection, were called 
‘* Harrj's.” 

Moba'dl I Mohammed]. The twelfth 
Imauii, who is said to be living in con- 
cenlmnut tdl Antichrist appears, when he 
wdll come again and oventirow tlie gi-eat 
enemy. ^ 

Mobair. (Pi-okibly the Arabic ttmk- 
haypar, goat's-hair cloth.) It is the hair 
of’ the Ango'm goat, introduced into 
Sp.'iiti by the Moora, and tlieucc brought 
into Gunuaiiy. 

Mobak'abAd' {AT\. Abu-Rihan, 
the geographer and astronomer in the 
eleventh century. 

Mobooks. A class of ruffians who in 
the 18th century infested the etr^tsof 
London. 8o called from the Indian Mo- 
liawks. One of their “ new inventions ” 
was to roll persons down Snow Hill in a 
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tub; another was to overturn odacbes on 
rubbbh’heapa. (See Qay ; Trivia^ iii.) 

A vivid picture of the misdoings m the 
streets of Loudon by these and othef 
brawlers is nven in The UpectatoTy Ho. 
324. 

'* You acTit rnnr Mohocks nnt shroad, 

With mzors armed, and knives; 

Who on nifrtir'-Mvalkcrs made Inroad, 

Andacarra our maids nod vived; 

They scar(!dthen’Htcti,and'«vludi»'n'sl>roRe.. 

Plot tfpon Plot (aixmt iri3). 

. Mohnau Captain Hill and Lord 
Mohun made a dastardly attack on an 
actor namld Mouiitford. on his* way to 
Mrs. BratHigirdle’s house in Howard 
Street. Hill was jealous of the actor, 
and induced the ** noble lord to join 
him in this “ valiant quurel.” Mount- 
ford died next day. Hill fled, and was 
never heard of more; Mohun «waa trieil 
for his lif^ but acquitted. {See IssA- 
CHAB.) {Howell: State Trials, vol. xii. 
p. 947.) 

MoIiyroaikS {Edrieius). Said to cure 
wounds by sympathy. He did not apply 
his powder to tno wounds, but to a cloth 
dipped in the blood. 

Molrtf Antique (French) is silk, etc., 
moire (watered) in the antiqtte stjde. or 
tt> resemble the material worn in olden 
times. The figuring of tin like frost¬ 
work or scales iS called moire metallique. 

Mokaa'na. [See Khuiussan.] 

Moli^re. The Italian MoUcre, Carlo 
Goldoni (1707-1793^ 

The Spanish Moliire. Leandro Fer¬ 
nandez Moratiu (1760-1828). 

Ko'UBlsm. The system of grace 
and election taught by Louis Mo'lina, the 
Spanidi Jesuit (L535-1600). 

"Those JansenistB. re-nlcknamed MolmliitB." 

Browning s TheJtino ntitl the Boot. 

KoU {Kentish). Maiy Carlson, com¬ 
monly known as the German Princess, 
She was sentenced totraiJspostation,but, 
being found at large, was hanged at 
Tyb^ m^672. 

MoU Cntpurae. Mary Frith, a 
woman of masculine vigour, who not 
nnfrequeutly assumed man's attire. 
She was a notorious tiiief and cutpurae, 
who once attacked Genera! F^rmx on 
Hounslow Heath, for u^ich she was 
sent to Newgate. She escaped by 
bribery, and died at last of drop^ mthe 
sevenfy-flfth year of her age. (time of 
CharlMl.) ^ 

Xpll Ilaiulank A woman of eztra<' 
ordinary beauty, bom in tiie Old Bailey. 
She was twelve yean a eourtesant five 


times a wife, twelve years a thief, eight 
years a transport in Virginia; but ulti¬ 
mately grew nch, lived honestly, and died 
a penitent. (Charles II. ’s reign.) {See 
Daniel Defoe’s MoU Flanders.) 

KoUThomson's Mark. As "Take 
away tlife liottle. it has Moll Thonisfai’s 
moxK on it.” MoU Thomson is M. T 
{empty). 

Molly. He*s a regular Molly. Raid 
of a man or big boy who bctties ’or inter, 
feres with women’s work, such as kitchen 
business, dressmaking, personal decora* 
tion, and so on. 

Molly Coddle {A). A jiaiupored 
creature, afraid that the winds of heaven 
should visit him too roughlv; though a 
male, a Molly ; not a valotuuinarian, but 
ever fearing lest ho shoubl be so. 

Molly Maguires. An Irish secret 
society o^auised in 1843. Stout, activr* 
young Irishmen, dressed up iu women's 
clothes, blackened faces, and otherwise 
tlisguis^, to surprise those employed to 
enforce the payment of rents. Their 
victims were ducked in bog-holos, and 
many were beaten most unmercifully. 

“Tlio jurttro wlio trlerl the murderer wn*. eici tcil 
Iiv the Molly MoKUirea ; tlm jurors ivlio 
him were iheinsei \ es Molly MnKuirer>. A s( oi i- ■ if 
Molly Mttiniirei I'aim' forward r.o sw ear I hat ilic 
assassiii wai sixty miles from i he himiI, oiiwlmdi 
he liAtt been seen to Are at Williuiu Dunn,. . . and 
Ibe jurtirs retiirijeil n verdiel of Kot (jluilty.''--li' 
Jitpicorlh Bijeon: Keio Amerieii, iL ss. 

Holly Mog. This celebrated Ix'auty 
was an innkeeper’s daughter, at Oakhig- 
ham, Berks. She was the toast of till 
the gay sparks, in the former luilf of the 
eighteenth century, and died iu 1706, at 
an advanced age. Gay has a ballad on 
this Fait Maid of (he htn. 

Molly Mog died at the ago of sixty- 
seven, a fqiinstor; Mr. Standeii, of Ar- 
bcifield, the or.oniourodswain alluded to 
in tiic ^llad, died 1730. It is said that 
Molly’s sister Sally was the greater 
beauty. A portrait of Gay still bangs 
in the inn. • 

MolmutlllR. A mythical king of 
Britain, who promulgated the laws called 
the ^ Mobnutino, ant! established tho 
privilcfm of sanctnary. He is alluded to 
m C'ynthelitie, iii. 1 {Shakespeare). 

Molofdi. Any influence which dc- 
rannda from us the sacrifice of what wo 
hold most dear. Thus, war is a Moloch, 
A'tnymoi^isaMolocb, guiUoiine wa.-< 
fbeMolotdiol the French Bevolntion.cfi’. 
The Elusion is to the god of the Am- 
mmiites, to whom child^ were made 
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fo pass tliroMgli the fire” in sacrifice. 
Milton Riiys lie was “worshipped in 
lliihlju, in Argob, and Bason, to the 
stream of utmost Arnon.” {Vtiradise 
iMst, book i. 392-398.) 

Mo'ly. Wild giirlic, called sorcerer’s 
garlic. There are many sorts, all of 
which flower in May, except “ the sweet 
moly of Montpelier,” wliicii blossoms in 
September. The most noted are “the 
great moly of Homer,” the Indian moly, 
the moly of Hungary, serpent’s moly, 
the jrellow moly, Simnish purple moly, 
Spanish silver-capped moly, and Dios- 
ror'ides’s ruoly. Popo describes it and its 
elTi'cts in one of his ode.s. and Milton 
refers to it in his Comus. (Greek, awlit.) 

“ Thai moly 

Tliat HcriiiSs once to wi'«e liljrises gave ” 

Milton. Vuim*, U5.>0. 

Mome (Fivnch), says Cotgrave, is a 
Mtnnus, find-fault, carping fellow. 80 
called from Momus, the god of raillery. 

“ Or ccssciit doiiniies les inuines, 
lie iiiDi'di'c iMi'Scrtp miens.” 

J. da HeUi ‘%: A P. da Ronsard, 

Blo'mlers (French, men of mummn'tj). 
An Evangelical party of Switzerland, 
somewhat rescmlding our Methodists, j 
'J'licy arose in 1818, and made way Iwth 
in Germany and Franee. j 

Mommur. The realm of O'berou. | 
{Mifftt/c Afff romuiH'c.) 

Mo'mos. One wlio carps at every- '■ 
thing, Momus, the sleejiy god, w’as j 
tdw'ays railing and carping. i 

Momus, imim; askctl to jiasH jndjrmeiTt on ttic ' 
ipliitive merii.s of Neptune^ Viin'sii.'Rnd Minerva, 1 
laili-d Hi ilicm all, ilo said tlie horns of a hull | 
oiml’.f to h)i\e tieen placed In thosliuiiIdcrfi,wliei'o ! 
they would have liccnof muchKrcatcr force: as 
for man. he said Jiinitcr ought to have! made him 
with a window iii iil.s lireast. wiierehy Ids real 
thointht.a might lie nivealeil. nonce J)r. Uray 
sa\ 4 I hat c\ fr> unrciisouatile carper le mited a 
“ Momus.” 

Momus'a Lattice or Window. 

Momus blamed Vuleaii because be did 
not set a window’ or lattice in the human 
breast for di.sceming secret thoughts. 

“.Were Momus’ lattice Jn our breasts . 

• Myroni ll’erner, iii. i. 

Mo'naoiel'lo [little A sort 

of incubus iu the mythology of Naples. 

It is described na a thick little man, 
tlressed in a monk’s garment and broad- 
brimmed hat. Those who will follow 
when he beckons will be led to a spot 
where treasure is concealed. Sometimes, 
how*ever, it is his pleasure to pull the 
bod-clothcs off, aud sometimes to sit 
perched ou a sleeper. 

MoBorolii'Aius. A theological party 
of the third century, who maintain^ 


that God is one, immutable and primary, 
'fheir opponents turned upon them, and 
nicknamed tliem Fatripaxiaam (q.v.), 
ssying that according to aiicli a dodriiie 
0<^1 the Father must have suffercil ou 
the cross. 

Mfm'aroby. Fifih~mmarchy mnt 
Those who heliev^ that the second 
coming of Christ was at hand, and that 
at His sficoud coming He would establish 
the fifth universal monarchy. The five 
are these: the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Eomaui and the 
Millennium. 

Monday Popo. A contractioa of 
“Monday Populars,” meaning ponular 
concerts for da.sbical music, introduced 
at St James’s Hall by Mr. Arthur 
ChappelHn 1858. Tliere arc Saturday 
Pops also. 

Money. Shortly after the Gallic in- 
vasion, Lurius Furius built a temple to 
Juno Mone'ta (the Afonittvss) on the spot 
where the house of Manlius CapitoUnus 
stood. This Hi>ot of the Capitol was 
selected lieeause Manlius \va.s the first 
man alanned bv the cackling of the 
Rticred geests 'fliis temple wa-s sulwe- 
quentlv coiivcrtal into a mint, and the 
“ tises” there coined were called moneta. 

V. Juno is repreaented on medals with 
iiistrumeuts of coinage, tis the hammer, 
anvil, pincers, and die. (See Lirtj, vii. 
28. and Cicero, lie Dmintote, i. 15.) 

The oldest coin of ?Jn*ece Ikjto. the im¬ 
press of an ox. Hence a bribe for silence 
was said to he an “ ox on the tongue.” 
Subsequently each province had its own 
impress: 

.ifhcHH.an i>wl ft he hirilof wisdom). 

/Inmfiii, ihii'cliuB (the vin<*jtijpd of (ivi'et’e), 

IMfihaf, a didtihin 

Miiffdinila, s biivkler tfroni 11.4 love nf vror). 

Uhnd«a,t\w iitsc Of the »un fthi: Coloissiis w»« .la 
iniiige III the enii). 

Borne had a different impress for each 
coin: 

Kor the Aa, the hend of .Tsnue on side, and 
the prow of a ship on t he reverse. • 

Tile ftemi-aa, Che head of .1 ipiter and the 

leitoT ft. 

Tlio JVirtw. ilio head of a womao (v Ilonie or 
Mitierva) and four points to deti.ite four >iuncea 

Tho quadriiihi, the bead of Ueii-iiles and three 
points to denote three onnci»8. 

Tim liKrtatui. iho head of STerenry, 'jnd two 
IKunts to denoto two ounee4. 

Bowed money. Bout coin, given as a 
pledge of love. 

^ Taking forth a bowed groat and an old pemi}' 
iiowed lie gave it [sir] her.''—Conev-cateSiiii;. 
(Time, Btiz^tb.) 

Money make* tlio Maiti to sos 

Mab£.) 
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Mealm'ia» ia Otway’s tragedy of 
The (hyhm. Sir Walter Scott says, 
^‘More tears have been shed for the 
sorrows of Monimia, than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemoua.” ( 

Monlm. The doctrine of the oneness 
of mind and matter, Gk)d and the uui> 
verse. It ignores aU that is supernatural, 
and the dualism of mind and matter, God 
and creation; and, ivs this is the cose, 
of coni'so, there can be no opposition 
betweon God and the world, as unity 
cannot he pi opposition to itself. Monism 
teaches that ‘‘all are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, whose body nature is, 
and God tlte soul; *' hence, whatever is, 
only conforms to the cosmical laws of 
the universal AXL. 

Haeckel, of Jena, in 1866, revived this 
theory, ami explains it thus: ^ Monism 
(the correlative of Dualism) denotes a 
unitaiy conception, in opposition to a 
supernatural one. Mind can never exist 
without matter, nor matter without 
mind.” As God is the same “yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” creation must he 
the same, or God would not be un¬ 
changeable. 

Monitor. So the lioinans called the 
nursery teacher. The Military Monitor 
was an othcer to tell young soldiers of 
the faults committed against the service. 
The House Monitor was a slave to call 
the family of a morning, etc. 

Monitor. An ironclad with a flat deck, 
sharp stern, and one or more movable 
turrets. ^ 

Monk, in printing, is a black smear 
or blotch made by leaviug too mucli ink 
on the part. Caxtoii set np his printing- 
press in the m'iuto'rium of Westminster 
Abbey ; and the associations of this 
place gave rise to the slang expressions 
monk and fnar for black and white 
defects, {fiee Fbiab, Cuapel,} 

Give a inan a monk (French, 
bttiller 1$ moyne).*’ To do outfamischief. 
Habolais says that Grangousitu* (after 
the bsjittle«or Pierocho'lo) asked “what 
was become of Friar John; ” to which 
Gargantua replied, “Ko doubt the 
enemy lias the monk,” alluding to the 
pugnacious feats of this wonderful 
churchman, who knocked men down 
like ninepins. {Jiahehis: Garyantm and 
Tmtayruel, book i. 45.) * 

Monk Itowio. Matth^ Gregory 
Lewis is so called from his novel en¬ 
titled The Monk. (1773-1818.) 

Monk Uoteniikg to n (See 

FxtJk, HaMESHEOc.) 


Monk of Wootmlnoter. Biclianlof 
Cirencester, the historian. (Fourteenth 
cmitury.) 

Monkey (.^). £500. (AV^MAiiYaou).) 

Monkey — the Devil; an imp of mis¬ 
chief. Hence, a meddlesome child i.s 
spoken to as “ you little monkey; ” 
and is called “a regular imp,” or “imp 
of mischief,” lliu nllusiou is to tlie 
old drawings of devils, with long tails 
and monkey ugliness. 

To aet (or have) ohc'h nioidri/ up. 'Jo 
be riled. Here the allusion is also to 
the devil or evil spirit in man ; he will 
be “ in a devil of a temper.” Even 
taken literally, monkeys are extremely 
imtable and easily xwovoked. 

Monkey, in sailor language, is the 
vessel which contains the riill allowance 
of grog. Halliwcll (Archaic Hictionary) 
has~ 

“ Mnneorn, ‘ Deere corn.’, !«rli*y bygso, or moii- 
ooriie.' 

To suck the mwikey. Sailors call the 
vessel which contains their full allowr- 
anco of grog “ a monkey.” Hence, to 
“suck the monkey” is surreptitiously 
to suck liquor from a cask through a 
straw. Again, when the milk lias boon 
taken from a cocoanut, and rum has 
been substituted, “sucking Uio monkey ” 
means drinking this rum. ProlMibly 
“monkey” in all such cases is a cor¬ 
ruption of tmucorn (ole or liccr). (Sco 
^lnrryat*a Peter Sunplet) (fire Monkey 
Spoons.) 

Monkfqr Board. The step behind 
an omnibus on which the conductor 
stands, or rather skips about like ii 
monkey. 

Monkey Boat. A long, narrow bout. 

Mmkey Jacket. A co,'it with no 
more tail than a monkey, or, more .strictly 
s|>eakiug, an ayie. 

Monkey-pQule. The name given 
to a Chilian pine, whose twisted und 
prickly branches puxrie even a monkey 
to climb. 

Monkey Spoons. Spoons at ono 
time given in Holknd at mnniages, 
christeniuip, and funerals. They may 
still be mcked up occasionally at ou- 
riosity shops. The spoon at weddings 
was given to some immediate relative of 
the bride, and just below the monkey on 
the handle was a heart. At funerahi 
the spoon was given to the officiating 
clergyman. Amoim the Dntch, drink¬ 
ing IS called “suokng the monkey” 
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{zuiging de monkij)^ and one fond of 
' drijik was called “a monkey eucker.” 
TJie Dutchman began the day with an 
appetiser— \.e. rum, with a pinch of salt, 
serveil in a monkey spoon Cmnky Upeiy, 
and these appetisers were freely used at 
weddings, christenings, and funerals. 

Monkey with a Long Tall (vf). 
A mortgage. A monkey {qA'.) is slang 
for £500. 

Monkey’s Allowance. More kicks 
than halfpence. The allusion is to tlio 
monkeys carried about for show; tliey 
pick up the halfpence, but carry them 
the master, who keeps kicking or 
iM-trcating the poor creature.^ to urge 
them to incessant tricks. 


Monkey’s Money. I u'ill pay yon in 
monkey's money (“ en motmaie de suiye ”) 
- in goods, in personal work, in mumb¬ 
ling and grimiice. The French had a 
law that when a monkey passed the 
I’ctit Pont, of Paris, if it was for wile it 
was to pay four douiers (two-thirds of a 
]M'nny) for toll; but if it belonged to a 
showman and was not for sale, it should 
suffico if the monkey wont through his 
trirk.s, 

“ It was an nriixinnl by Mastpr riiarirs ('liar- 
niiiis, iirliirijial iKOUter tn Kinor [nf 

■Krun'iM. I'lUil for in conn fashion witli inonko>’K 
mono }."—(inrgnutwi und PaHtnyriul. 
IV. a. 

Mon'klr and Na'kir, according to 
Mahometan mythology, are two angels 
, who interrogate the dead immediately 
they are buried. The first two questions 
the}' fisk arc, ‘ ‘ Who is your Loro ? ” and 
“ Who is your prophet 'i ’’ Their voices 
are like thunder, their aspects hideous, 
and those not approved of they lash into 
perdition witli whips half-iron and half- 
flame, {Sec MuNKAn.) 

“ Do ,vou not see those sped res ih-st me stirriiiEi 
till* burning coals» Th**i arc Monkiraiiil Nskir.” 
~Beckfuid; Vathek. 

Monmoutli. The town at the mouth 
of the Moiiuow. 

Monmouth . The surname of Henry V. 
of England, who whs burn there. 


Monmoutli Cap. A soldier's cap. 

* 'flip anhtiors Umt tlic Mouinoutb wear. 
On <-astles' lofR their piiMgna renr." 


Tlte iH'st iwM were fnnnerly nwnje nl. Mnii- 
r, ninth, wliere the eapiiers' chHi>cl doth klUl re¬ 
main, -fn/tcr; WortMeeo/ Wales, ]k. Mi, 

Monmouth Street (London) takes 
its name from fhe onfortuiiate son of 
Charles II., executed; for rebellion in 
1685. Now Dudley Sfieet. 


Monnale de Baseehe. Worth¬ 
less coin; coin notcomnt; counters. 
Brummagem halfpennies,” Coins were 


at one timn nuuie and circulated by the 
lawyers of f'ranco, which had no cm- 
rency beyond theii' own community. 
TfAtw BASooiziAirs.} 

Moao’nla (3 syl.). Mmister. 

“ncmemher the glories of Brien the bmr 

Tbough the days ut the bent are o'er. 

Though lost to Hooonia. atiil cold in the grni e, 

lie returns to Kmko'ra Ibis palace] no mure.' 

T. Moore; Irish MeHudtee, No. i. 

Monopk'agona. The eater of one 
sort of food only. (Greek, tnoim pha- 
gem.) « 

Monopb'jrsites (4 syl.). Areligiuus 
sect in the Levant, who maintained that 
.Tesus Christ had only one nature, and 
that divine and human were combined 
in much the same way os the body and 
soul in nan, (Greek, monos phmis^ one 
nature.) 

Monotb'eliam consisted in the doc¬ 
trine that, although ChmtT has two dis¬ 
tinct natures, He never liad but one wilt. 
His human will being merged in the 
divine. (Greek, mmos- fhelenut, one single 
will.) 

Moaroe Doctrine. The American 
States are never to entangle themselves 
in the broils of Europe, nor to suffer the 
powers of fhc Old World to interfere in 
the affairs of the New; and they ate to 
account any attempt on the part of the 
Old World to plant their systems of 
government in any part of North Ame¬ 
rica dangerous to American peace and 
safety. James Monroe was twice pre¬ 
sident of the United States. (1816 and 
1820.) 

Monaieur. Philippe, Due d'Orleans, 
brother to Louis XIV., was called Man- 
sietir ; other gentlemen were only Mon¬ 
sieur This or That. (1674-1723.) 

k Coadjutenr. Paul do Gondi, 
afterwai-ds Cardinal de Betz (Bess). 
(1614-167%) 

Monsieur le Due. Henri-Jules de 
Bourbon, eldest sou of the Prince do 
Coiide. (1692-1740.) * * 

Monsieur le Grand. The Great Equerry 
of France. 

Monsieur k Prince. Prince de Condc 
(1621-1686). {Sm Madamk.) 

Monaieur de Parla. Hio public 
executioner or Jock Ketch of Frmico. 

“ BkcKlnlo de Alhertes was a jiermnAl frhmd uf 
hII iImi ‘Messlrurs do I'nris,' wbusorvM tlislte- 
imhlk. lie atumded nil caidhil cxecuikina and 
pussi’siies a curious 1ibni[T.’’~*N’«04hi]ief Pwmr 
pra]»Ai, January SMh, ims. 

Monaoea is a oorrui^joa of the Malay 
word wmmu (year or season),. fW ^ 
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months it is ft north-6ast trade-wind, and 
for six months a south-west. 

Monster {The). Benwick'Williams', 
a wretch 'who used to prowl about L(;u- 
dou, 'wonnding respectable women with 
a double-edged knife. Ho was con¬ 
victed of several offences in July, 1790. 

2'heffrmi-euetlmonster. Jealousy; so 
called by ShaKespearc in Othello. 

“ Bi'woto of Je»l*«isy t 

It if( a KTOeii-py«>d monster tliat doth mork 

The meat it feeds on.” Act ill. 3. 

Monsters. See each under its name, 
flS CoCKATBICE,OHlCHr/ACK£, ChOC^RA, 
etc. 

Mont, in chiromancy, is tho tediuical 
'word for the eminences at the roots of 
tho fingers. 

That at the root of the c 

thumb 19 tho Mont lie Mars. 
index finger is the Mont de Jupiter. 
Itnm finger ib tho Mont d** .Sstiinu*. 
ring finger is the Mont do Solnl. 
little finger is the Mo^ji de Venus. 

V There are two others: one between 
the thumb and iitdex finger, called tho 
Mont de Mercure, and one opposite 
called the Mont de Luuc. (.SVe Finoeu. ) 

Mont do Pldtd. A. pawn depot. 
These depots^ called “ amUi di pirtA ” 
(charity loans), were first instituted 
under Leo X., at Rome, by charitable 
persons wbo wished to rescue tho i)oor 
and needy from usurious monoy-leuders. 
They advanced small sums of money on 
the security of pledges, at a rate of in¬ 
terest barely sufficient to cover the 
working expenses of the institution. 
Both the name and system were intro¬ 
duced into Fiance and Spain, llip 
model Loan Fund of Ireland Ls formed 
on the same system. Public granaries 
for the sale of co;ii are called in Italian 
Monti J'mmontarii. "Monte” mean-s a 
public or State loan; hence also a 
“hank.” 

Mftat St. Mldlft], in Normandy, 
formerly culled Belen. Hero niun 
Drui^sses sold to sailors the arrows to 
charm away storms. The arrows had to 
be discharged by a young man twenty- 
one years old. 

Montagnardft [die imuntain farly\. 
The extreme democratic politicians iu 
the French Bevoluiion;,BO called be¬ 
cause they occupied the h^hest tier of 
benches in the haQ of the Nfttional Con¬ 
vention. The opposite party sat on the 
level of the floor, ctdled the ” phun.”^ 

Mon'tegm (3 syl,). head of a 

faotiion in Yeronar * Mmeo 

md Juliet), The doviq? # th« fwoily 


is a imtmtaiH with sharply-peaked crest 
{mont-ayu or aeu). 

MoBte'nistft. Heretics of the second 
century; so called from Mouta'nus, a 
Fhrygiun, who asserted that hn had re¬ 
ceived from the Holy Ghast special 
knowledge that liad not lieeii vouchsafed 
to the apostles. 

Montante. Siymor Mon tan to. A 
master of fence rather than a soldier; a 
tongue-doughty knight. It is a w'ord 
of fence, and hence Ben JoiJion says, 
“ YourjwMflfo, your reverso, your stoerala, 
your imhi'oeuta, your ptmoda, your 
Monfanio.*' {livfry Man in his I/ainlnr.) 

Montoer Cap. So called fi-om mon- 
teros d'Tsptnoza (raouiituirieci's), who 
once foimcd the interior guard of tho 
palace of the Spanish king. I'ho way 
tliey came to be appoiutcil is thus ac¬ 
counted forSuncliicii, wife of Don 
Sauclio Garcia, Count of Castile, entercil 
into a plot to ikhsou her husband, but 
one of iho- inounttiiiieerH of F.spinoxa 
revealed tho plot and saved tlin roimt'.s 
life. Ever after tho sovereigns of Oastilo 
recruiteil their body-guards from men 
of Uiis estate. 

Montelth^ A scalloped lui-sin to coo] 
and wasli glasses in; a sort of pmieh- 
bowl, mode of silver or jiewtor, with a 
movable rim scalloped nt the top, m> 
called from its inventor. 

"New tliins'S pruducc new nuiiies, mid iliiiti 
Monteiih 

Has l>y euc veeael eaved Uis nainefiian dt^itli." 

Ktug. 

Montem. A custom formerly ob¬ 
served every three years hv the Ixjys of 
Eton school, who proceeded on Whit 
Tiiesdav ad montem (to a mound c.allcd 
Salt HiH), near the Batli Road, and 
exactetl 'a gratuity called salt from all 
who passed by, ikunetimes as much as 
.131,000 was thus collected. Tho custom 
' was abolished in 1847. 

Monte'ro-oap (4) P^l><^i'iy means a 
huntsman’s cap, but Sir Walter Scott 
tolls im that Sir Jeffrey Hudson wore “a 
large Montero hat,” meaning a Spanish 
hat with a featlier. {Perinl of the 
Peak, chap, xxxv.) 

MontMl'iMNi (The Cave of). Close 
to the castle of Bochafrida, to which a 
knight of the *same name, who had re¬ 
ceived some cause of offence at the 
French court, rstir^ Tradition ascribes 
the river Guadiafna te tJds cave as its 
source, whence the river is soraetiniw 
called Monteriuos, 
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Montesu'ma** Realm. Mexico. 
Moiitc/.nina, the last emTOror, was seized 
by Cortes, and compelled to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of oiiaiu (1919). 

MonteBu'ma's Wateh. A curious 
stone, weighing twenty-four tons, of 
basaltic porphyry, in Mexico. This im¬ 
mense stone is cut into tigures denoting 
the Mexican division of time, and may 
be tenned their calendar. 

Monttonoon Watob (A). ** Le gnet 
(k Mnntfuueon** A man hanged. Mont- 
faiicon is an eminenoe near Paris, once 
used as the Tybuni or place of execu¬ 
tion. At one time it was crowded with 
gibbets, but at the lievolution they 
were destroyeil, and it became tlie dust¬ 
bin of the city, “ Vue noirie pour leu 
nnmoHdicei <k VariH ct i’Smuyhsage des 
cheruHx," In 1841 this sink of corrup¬ 
tion an«l infection ivas moved to “ Aa 
i3hiiHc fUs surely a strange 

satire on the word. 

Montgomery, in North Wales; so 
called from lioger do Montgomery, Earl 
■'i Shrewsbury, who won the cartlo of 
flaldwyii. lieutenant of tiie marches to 
William the Conqueror. Before this 
time it was callc«l “ Tro Faldwyn." 

}foti/goiiierif\'i dirimou, all on one sif/c. 
This is a Fi-ench proverb, and refers to 
the Free Companies of the sixteenth 
(■•‘utury, of which Montgomery w'os 
a noted chief. The booty be took was 
all given to his banditti, and nothing 
was left to the victims. {See Lion’s 
Shark.) 

Month of Snndays {A), An inde¬ 
finite long time; never. {See Nbteb.) 

“Sii.-ii anorher clinmss tnlalit neiw turn ur In ' 
.1 imiiitli Ilf Ktiiiilitys,'*—ifoMrasroott; JttMery 
L'mifr .irMiJt, chap. xi. 

Month's Mind (J). An irresistible 
longing (for something); a great desire. 

I si-«* ymi have a uiiiittir* mind for tljoni 
siuiktBiu;nr «; rwn tientltmtn of Vertma, i, 2. 

Months. 

Jannarg, So c^lcfd from “Janus,’* 
the Bomaii deity tHat kept the gates of 
heaven. The image of Janus is repre¬ 
sented with two faces looking opposite 
ways. One face is ofd, and is emblema¬ 
tical of time post; the other is vonng, os 
the emblem of time future, liie Dutch 
used to call this month ZuHtt^maaitd 
(frosty-month); the Saxons, Wnlf^mo- 
mth, because wolves were very trouble¬ 
some then from the groat scarcity of 
food. After the. intttmeiion of Cwis- 
tianity, the name iXaa.diiihged to 8e 
aftern geila (the wasfdse 


called Forma-mmath (first montli). In 
the French Bepublican calendar » was 
called JAiv6tB (snow-month, December 
,^20th to 20th January). 

^ Fehrttary. So callM from “ Februa,” 
^name dl Juno, from the Sabine word 
febnw (to purify). Juno was so called 
Itecause she presfdod over ibe purifica- 
tion of women, which took .plaoe in 
this month. The Dutch used to term 
the month ^kkel-maend (vegetation- 
montii); the andeht Saxons, Sprote^edt 
(from the sprouting of pot-wort or kde); 
tliey changed it subsi^ua<^ to So(~ 
inmath (from the retuiuing sunl. In 
the French Bepnblican calendar it was 
called FlmUise (ruin-month,20th January 
to 20tii February). 

March. So called from “ Mars,” the 
Roman war-god and patron deity. The 
old DutSh name for it was Lent-maani 
(lengtheniug-month'k, because the days 
sensibly lengthen ; the old Saxon name 
was Hreth-monutk (rough‘month, from 
its boisterous winds); the name was 
subsequently changed to Length-monath 
(lengthening month); it was also called 
Klyd-monatk (boi'jterous-montb). In 
the French Republican calendar it was 
called VentMc (wiudy^-mouth, February 
20th to March 20th). 

Api'il. So called from the Latin 
aperia (to open), in allusion to ^o 
unfolding of the leaves. *1110 old Dntdi 
name was ffras-maand (grass-month); 
the old Saxon, Faeter-mnaih (orient or 
posclnil-month). In the French Bepub¬ 
lican calendar it was called Germinal 


(the time of budding, March 2Ut to the 
19th of April). 

Mag is the old Latin magim, softened 
into maim, simil^ to the Sanskrit mah 
(to grow), that is, the growing-month. 
Tlie old Dutch name was Jthn^utaand 
(blossoming month); the Old Saxon, 7W- 
miiehi (three mildi), because cows were 
milked thrice a day in this month. In 
the Frencli Republioui calendar the 
mouth was called Florial (the time of 
flowers, April 20th to May 2Qth). 

June. So called from the ” jnnm'res ” 
or soldiers of the state, not from Juno, 
the queen-goddess. The old Dutch name 
was Fomer-maand (summer-month); Ihe 
old Saxon, Srre-monath {dty-mon10, and 
Lida-mra (joy-time). In the rnneh 
Renublican talendar the month wax 
called JPi'airtat (meadow-month, May 
20th to June Ifith). 

Jftlg. Mark Antony gave t)dtitnonih 
the name of JuUus, from Jidius OnttAtf 
who was horn in it. It had beta, pre* 
vkmsly called (fifQi-]hoi5h). 
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The old Butch u£une for it was Uooif- 
Ma«hd (}iay>mQQth); the old Saxou, I 
M<td~nioti(ith (because the cattle were 
turned into the meadows to feed), and 
JaUu icftcvr (the second mild or ^nial' 
month) 1 In the Fieiich Bepubliollh 
calendar it was called Mesnuk*' (narvest- 
moiith, June lOtli to July 18th). 

August. So called in honour of Au- 

S istus Ccesar: not because it was his 
rth-mouth, but because it was the 
month in which he entered upon his timt 
consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
received the oath of allegiance from the 
legions wh^i occupic<l the Janie'ulum, 
rcnliiced and put an end to the 

civil wai-s. Ho was born in September. 
Tiie old Butch name for August WiUi (.hfit- 
maand (liar%*e8t-moiith); the old Saxon, 
\Vcod~immth (weed-month, where weed 
Rigiiilies vegetation in general.*- In the 
French Bepublican <»iIoudti.r it was called 
TAer-midor (hot-moutli, July 19th to 
August I7th). 

Septemher. The seventh moutli from 
March, where the year used to coin- 
Tiience. The old Dutch name was Htrsf- 
Hutand (antumn-month) ; tlieold Saxon, 
OenUmonath (harley-monath), or 
fM-iMuath ; and after the introduction 
C)f Christiuuit 3 r llaluj-momth (lioly- 
inonth, the nativity or the Virgin Mary 
being on the 8th, the exaltation of the 
Cross on the I4th, Holy-Rood Day on 
the 26th, and St. Michael’s Day on the 
29th). In the French Kepublioan cal¬ 
endar it was called Fi'tutttdor (fruit- 
month, August 18th *10 September 21st). | 
October. The. ^hth month of the : 
ATban calendar. The old Dutch name - 
was Wyn-maand; the Old Saxon, Win- 
momth (wine-month, or the time of vin¬ 
tage) ; it was also calle<l Teo~monath 
(tenth • mouth), and Winter-fyUeth 
(winter full-moon). In the French Re¬ 
publican calendar it was called Vende- 
mUtire (time dt vintage, September 22iid 
to October 21st). „ 

ybvanher. The ninth Alban month. 
The old Dgtch name was Staght-maand 
(slauglfter-moathj the time when the 
beasts were slain and salted down lor 
wintmr use); the old Saxon, Wind-monaih 

a riud-monib. when the fishermen drew 
eir boots ashore, and gave over fishing 
tin the next spring); it was also callea 
Miot-monatk—ibe tame w SlayAt-maand. 
In the French Kepublioan caloidar it 
was called Srumaitc (fog-month, Octo¬ 
ber 22nd to November 21st). 

Deesmber. The tentlnnon^ of the old 
Alban calendar. The old Botch name 
was tFinter-mwnd (winter-month); the 


old Saxon, Mid-.irinter-momth (mid¬ 
winter-mouth) ; whereas June was 31 id- 
cumor-HUMlaih, Christian Saxons called 
December Se ura ye&ta (the anti-vule). 
In the French Republicnu calendar it 
was called /Wumtiv (hoar-fro.st innntli, 
from November 22ud to December 20f)i). 

Monthawl (A/)p [tAc desfroytrl. One 
of Mahomet’s lances, coufisciite<t from 
the Jews when they vrere exiled from 
Medi'ua. 

Montjola St. Xtonls. The war-cry 
of the Rrench. Alouhoie is a corvujitiou 
of Mans Jorts, as the little mnnmls wove 
called which served as direction-posts in 
ancient times; heueo it was npiiUeil to 
whatever showed or indiciiUtd the way, 
as the lianiier of St. Bonis, called the 
Oriflamme. The Burgundians hnd for 
their war-cry, “Moutjoie St. Audre; ” 
the dukes of Bourbon, “ Moutjoie Xotn* 
Borne;” and the kings of England 
used to have “Moiitjolo St. Lit-orge.” 
There seems no sunicient misou to 
suppose that Moutjoie St. Denis is ;i 
corruption of ‘‘St. Denis moii joie”- 
i.r. ‘‘ St. Denis is my hoi»e,” 

Montjoie. The ci-y of the Frencli 
heralds in the ancient tournaments; ami 
the title of the French king-of-arms. 

Hontrognon (Jiaron of), Lrtrd of 
Bourglastic, Toriobesse, aiid el.sewhcre. 
A liuge moss of muscle, who existed 
only to eat and drink. Ho was a de¬ 
scendant of Esau oil his father’s side, 
and of Gargantua on his mother's, lie 
once performed a gigantic feat—he 
killed six hundred Saracens who hap- 
pene<l to get in his way us he was going 
to dinner. He wm Iwmdy-legged, could 
lift immense weights, had an clastic 
stomach, and four rows of teeth. In 
C’roqucmttaute ho is made one of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, and was one 
of the tone knights sent in search of 
j Croquemitaiiie and Fear-fortr(»s. 

J Kontoarrat'. The Catalonians aver 
that this mountain was riven and sliat- 
tered at the Orudtb&on. Every rift is 
filled with evergreens. Similar legeiuls 
exist with regara to many other moun¬ 
tains. (Latin, mom srrro'fmt, the moiiii- 
tain jagged like a saw.) 

MaAmBaatalCttv. Baltimore, U.S., 
is so called because it abounds in monu¬ 
ments : witness the 6belisk, the 104 
churdies, etc. 

Xmnuneiital WBgiM. lu the age 
of chivalry the womaa hs monumental 
bnuaes and effigies it ]^aced on the 
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man's hand; but wlieo chivaliy 

<lucliuud she was planed on his left luuid. 

Monume&tal Figures. No. 1. 

(1) ' 11)080 ill Htoiie, with plain sloping 
rof»fs, and without inscriptions, are the 
oldest. 

(2) In llGOtheso plain prismatic roofs 
began to l>e omamoiited. 

(:i) In the »atue century the nlopiug 
roofs gave pbice to armorial hearings. 

(1) In the thirteenth century we see 
flat roofs, and figures car\’ed on the lids. 

(.>) The next stage was an ureh, Iniilt 
over the Tnoiiunicut to protect it. 

((j) The sixth stage was a chaiiel uu> 
iic'xed to the church. 

(7) Hie Umt stage was the head hound 
and feet tied, with children at the base, 
or ehcrubims at the feet. 

Monumental Figures. No. 2. 

Figures with their liands on theii' 
bi'casts, and clialicos, rejiresent pricnia. 

Figures with crozier, mitre, and jwuti- 
fjciils, represent prr/ates. 

Figures with annour ropreseiit kuU/htn. 

Figures with legs crossoil represent 
cither vi unudi'rs or mamrd iur». 

Female iigures with a mantle and large 
ring represent ininit. 

Monumental Figures. No. -i. 

'I'boso in mdf anaour are the most 
aueient (time, ITeury II.). 

'fhose ill rhfiiu armour or ring-mail 
I'ome next (time, Ilic-hai'd I. to Heiu-y 
III.). 

• 'I'liose with children or cheruhims, be¬ 
tween the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Bnisses are for the most part siihse- 
(piuut to the thirteenth century. 

Monumental Figures. No. 4. 

Stniils lie to the east of the altar, and 
arc elevated above the ground; the 
higher the elevation, the greater the 
sanctity. Maityre are much elevated. 

Ilidp men not canonised lie on a level 
with the pavement. 

Founders of ehnpels^eUs.t lie with tlioir 
monument built into the wall, 

Monnmsntal Insorlptioiis. 

('apitul letters and Latin inscriptions 
are or the first twelve centuries, 

Lombardic capitals and French iuscrip- 
tioiis, of the thirteenth centnryt 

Geiman text, of the fourt^th cen¬ 
tury. 

English and Roman print, subsequent 
to the fourteenth century. 

Tablets against the wall came in with 
the Refonnation. 


MoobeL A Jew whose office it is to 
circumcise the young Jewish boys. 

Moon means “measurer” of time 
(^iglo-Saxon. «i6m. masc. gen.). It is 
Di^ulinein all theTentouiolanguages; 
in the Edda the son of Mundilfori is 
Mini (moon), and daughter S6l («o<); 
so it is still with the Lithuaniaus and 
Arabiaua, and so was it with the aucicut 
Mexicans, Slavi, Hindas, etc.; so t^t 
it was a most unlucky dictum of Harris, 
ill his Hermes, that all nations ascribe to 
the Sun a muscuUno, and to thja Moon a 
feminine gender. (Gothic, mmu, niaec.; 
Sanskrit, mA», muse., from md, to mea- 
sura.) The Sanskrit mdlruni is an iu- 
struniont for measuring; hence tireck 
niHfvn ; French, ntetre; English, meter. 

The Qemaus have Frau Sonne (Mm. 
Sun) and Herr Mond (Mr. Moon). 

Jloon, repi-esented in five different 
jiliases: (1) new ; (2) full; (S) cre'iceut 
or decrescent; '(4^ half; and (o) gibbous, 
or more tliau hmt. 

^foon, in pictm’es of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, is represented asaei-escent 
utidor her feet; in the Crucifixion it is 
cvdipsed, and nkced on one side of the 
cross, the sun oeiug on the other; in the 
Creation and Last Judgment it is also 
introduced by artists. 

Hecate. The moon before she has 
risen and after she has set. 

Astarte. The crescent moon, “the 
moon with crescent honis.** 

T)iana. Tlic moon in the open vault 
of heaven, who “ hui4s the clouds.” 

Vt/nthia. Same as Diana. 

Seleni or Lma. The moon pcrsonifierl, 
properly the full moon, who loveil the 
sleeping Endymiou. 

Kiidi/mion. Moonlight on a bank, 
field, or garden. 

“How the inooiililflit MlfPitti ii)Kiii this 

liank !" HhaK’iviffaris: Sttrchaf,t of Ventre, \. I. 

Fheefte. The moon as the sister of the 
sun. (iSicc A STARTS, Asutaroth, etc.). 

Moon. Astolpho found treasured in 
tlie moon everything wasted), on. tbk 
earth, such as misspent time and w^lth, 
broken vows, unanswered prayers, fruit¬ 
less tears, abortive attempts, unfulfilled 
desires and intentions, etc. All bribes 
woi« hung on gold and silver books: 
prince's favours were kept in bellows; 
wasted talent was kept m vases, each 
marked with the proper name; etc. 
Orlando Fnrioso, bk. zviii. (See Hope of 
the Lock, c. v.) 

Moon. (Sirs VljMOXSX^) 

The moon m called “ because 

it presents itself to us ei&er round, or 
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waxing with hom towartls the east, or 
waning with htmie towards the west. 

XsUmd of the nwm, Madagascar is so 
named by the natives. 

Minioae of the moon. Thieves 
rob by nighl (See 1 mwy IF., A) 

Motmtaim of^ the Moon means simply 
White Monntoins. The Arabs call a 
Whitehorse “moon-coloured.” {Jaehon.) 

He n'ies for the moon. He craves to 
have what is wholly beyond his reach. 
The allusion is to foolish diUdr^ wlio 
want the moon for a plaything. The 
French sa^ “He wants to tue the moon 
betw^n ms teeth ” (“ li rent prendre ta 
Ime (tree le dentu ’*), alluding to the old 
proverb about “ &e moon,” and a 
•* green cheese,” 

To emt beyond the tnooit. To make ox- 
trovagaut 'conjectui’es; to cost your 
thoughts or guesses beyoud all reason. 

To level at the moon. To be veiy am¬ 
bitious ; to aim in shooting at the moon. 

Tom haeefottnd an elephant in the moon 
—found a mare’s nest. 8ir I*aul Neal, a 
conceited virtuoso of the soventeenth 
centuiy, mvc out that he had discovered 
“ an elephaut in the moon.” It turned 
out that a mouse had (x«pt into his 
telescope, whicli had been mistakeu for 
an elepluuit in the moon. Samuel Butler 
has a satirical poem on the subject called 
'J'he Klephnnl tn the Mom}. 

Ton troiiltl hare tne believey I ettpposr, 
that the moon is a green cheese — i.e. the 
most alisurd thing possible. A green 
cheese is a cream cheese wluch is eaten 
m«en or fresh, au^is not kept to mature 
uke other cheeses. 

Man in the moon. (See Man.) 

Hares sacred to the moon, uot because 
Duma was a great huntress, but because 
the Hindus afHrm that the outline of a 
hare is distinctly visible on the moon. 

Onee in a blue nmu. (See Blve.) 


Mooa*ealf is an inanimate, shape¬ 
less ina(v(iVtMy Natural History, x. 64). 
Tliis abi^ion'was supposed to w pro- 
dn^ by the influmice of tlie raofjn. 
The firinfaiy meaniug of calf ianot the 
young of a cow, but Hie issue arimug 
” from ihfowing out,” as a push, a {wo- 
tubemnee; hence the calves of the legs. 

* A fntiw canreptlon, calleil we.’n, i.t. owiiMnlf 
...» Ininr 'it Itesh wittioat giutite ur 
tami : PUne< vii. U. 


In IiaHb, rirm Imdre, 
a vaporous ^p supposed to be shed by 
the moon on certain iierhs and other ob¬ 
jects, when influenced by incUntatioos. 


' Uiwn t.be comer njltto moon, , . 


Me<»»mialtar [Sfigende Xah]. a sur¬ 
name given to the V*eUod Prophet (q.r.). 
who caused a moon to issue from a 
deep well, so brilliant Htat the real inonii 
was eclipsed by it. 

Mooiii-ralunk The people of Wilt¬ 
shire are so called. In the “good oUl 
times ” they wore noted smugglers, and 
one day, seeing Hie coastguard on the 
watch, they sunk iu the sea soiiie smug¬ 
gled whisky. Wlien they supposed the 
coast was clear they employixl rakes to 
get their goods in baud agnia, when 1<>! 
the coastguard rcapiieured and de¬ 
manded of them what they were doing. 
Pointing to tho reflection‘s of the moon 
in the water, they replied, “ Wo aro 
trying to lake otit that creaiii-ehcesc 
yonder.” 

Mora’s Men. Thieves and highway - 
i men who ply their trade by night. 

“Tho fortune nf iis timt an* hiii .Unoirx-nit'u 
(hall ehli and tluw like tli«' 

I lleary /K, i. s. 

Moealigtit Vlittiag (.4). A ulun- 
I destine removal of one's furniture dur- 
I iug tho uigtit, to avoid paying one's rent 
I or having the funiiture seised in payment. 

I thereof. 

Moonstone. A miucrnl sn calleil on 
account of the pl.ay of light which •• 
exhibits. Wilkie Collins has a novel 
called The Moo}istonr. 

“The muenstooe cimtain« l>liii>li-uli)ti> *>|iiii.., 
which, when holil to the IlKlit, i>ici>cii( a . 
silvery idsy of colour not unlike tlmi. uf the 
union. —eVo: Chcmieol Dtrliutuin/. , 

Moorslsyor or Mata-moros. A 

name given to St James, the patmu- 
siiint of Spaiu. because tii uImoi«t all 
encounters with Hie Moors he came on 
his white horse to the aid of the Cliris- 
tioas. So, at least, it is said. 

Moors. In the Middle Agt>s, the 
Europeans called all Mahoinetans Moors, 
j in the same maimer as the Faisteru 
nations called all inhabitauta of Eiiix>)>e 
Franks. Cxmoons, in the Lnsiad, terms 
Hie Indians “ Moors.” (Bk, viii.) 

Moors (Thoma^. called “Anacieou 
Moore,” because the character of his 

S ietry rosembles that of Anacreon, the 
reek i»oet of lovt and wine. He also 
translated Anocteem’s Odes. (1779-18'V2.) 

WoatPoixilb (A). A doubtful or un¬ 
settled question, ^e Anglo-Saxon mo/- 
inn is “to debate^” and a moot point 
is one snhJndive, or under debate. 

Moots were debetes whmh formerly 
took place in Hm bslki and libraries of 
Inns of Court. Tlte benchers and Hto 
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biirri'fters, ns well as the students, took an 
aohvo part in these moots. Sir Simonds 
D’Ewos, iu his iJttmj (1626-1629), says: 

“ I lm<1 Inert montprt iti Inw Frenrb Uefon* I 
W'lB riillcil t« clif l)iir."—JViBeWcMt/l C’aitury, No- 
\eiii)M'», Issi'J, |> TT.!. 

Mop. In many places statute fairs 
are held, where servants seek to be 
hirccl. Carters fasten to their hats a 
piece of whipoord; shepherds, a lock of 
w'nnl; a piece of sponge, etc. 

When hiied they mount a cockade with 
streamers. Some few dtiys after the 
stilt iito fair, a seooud, called a Mop, is 
hold for the beiictit of those not already 
hireil. This fair mops or wipes up the 
refuse of the statute fair, carrpng away 
thi! dregs of the servants left. 

MofK Oue of Queen Mnh’saf tendants. 

AH imps and lirmiiis. Intoxicated. 

Moro-stono, near Upsa'la, where the 
Swedes used anciently to elect their 
kings. 

Moral. 77/rt moyal Gower. John 
Gower, the poet, is so called by Chaucer. 
(I:f20.1402.) 

htl/irr of moral philosophy, Thomas 
A(|iil'uiis (1227-1274). 

Moralist. Tin' yreat moralist of FUet 
Shf'ff. Dr. Joluiaon (1709-1764). 

Moran’s Collar which strangled the 
weiiicr if he deviated from the stnet 
lulch of eipiity. Moran wsis the wise 
I'oiinoillor of Feredach the Jnst, an 
early king of Ireland, before the Chris¬ 
tian era. Of course, the collar is an 
.allegory of obvious meaning. 

Morasteen [great Atone]. The an- 
rieiit Danes selected their king from the 
Kicred line of royalty. Tlie man chosen 
Wiis taken to the Landsthing, or local 
court, and ))lncGd on the morasteen, 
whili! the magnates ranged themselves 
arniind on stones of inferior size. This 
was the Danish mode of installation. 

Morat. Moral and Marathon twin 
names shall stand <^Childe Harold, iii. 
61). Morat, in Switzerland, is famous 
fur the liattle fought in 1476jin which 
the Swiss defeated Charles le T^miraire 
of Duvgimdy. 

Moratoritun. A legal permission to 
defer for a stated time the payment of a 
bond, debt, cheque, or other obligation. 
I’liis is done to enable the orcoitor to 
pull himself round by borrowing money, 
selling effects, or otherwise raJang fuMS 
to satisfy oblimtions. The devw was 
adopted in 1891 in the Algentine Bepub- 
Ijc? during the money panic by 


Morgan le Fay 

the Baring Brothers’ “difficulty,” ado- 
fault of some twenty millions stOTling.' 

^Mora'viiuui or Bohemian Brethren. 
Aireli^ous community tracing its origin 
from John Huss, expelled by persecu¬ 
tion from Bohemia and Moravia in the 
eighteenth century, 'ritey are often 
called The Gmted Brethren. 

Mmrblen ! (French). A corruption of 
Mart de JDieti. (Bee Ventre St. Grib.) 

More. To be no more. To exist no 
longer; to be dead, _. • 

“ Cassius is no more." 

HhiiSttspeave! JuHtit Ctesar. 

More Kicks tban Ha’pedsee. Like 
the monkey which plays tricks for his 
miister. Tlie monkey gets the kicks and 
the mastsr the ha’pence. 

More Last Words. When Richard 
Baxter lost his wife, ho published a 
broadsheet, headed Last Jrordsaf Mrs. 
Baxter, which had uu imroeiise sale. 
The printer, for his own profit, brought 
out a spurious broadsheet, beaded 
More. Last IFords ; but Baxter issued a 
small h.'indbill with this concise sen¬ 
tence : “ Ml'S. Baxter did not say any¬ 
thing else.” 

More of More HalL A legendary 
hero who armed himself with an armour 
of ejiikes; and, coucealing himself in 
the cave w'liere the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it on 
the month, where alone it was mortal. 

More the Merrier ( The). The author 
of this phrase was Henry Parrot. 

More one has, the More he Desires 

( The). In French, Bins il en a, plus tl cm 
rent. In Latin, Quo plus habent, eo plus 
eupiunt. 

“ My more tisvinu would l>o a f<i>urce 
T« make me l»iniir.*r more.” 

Shakestieare: Sfarbrth, iv. i 

More'nc^ (3 syl.). Don Antonio Mo¬ 
reno, a gentloraan of Barcclo'na. who 
eutertainm Don Quixote with jjuock- 
heroic hospitality. 

Morestone. Would you renfore More- 
stone f {Bee Moetstone.) 

Morg^ le Fay. [Bee below,) W. 
Morris, m\asEai'thly Paradise (August), 
makes Morgan the bride of Ogier the 
Dane, after his earthly career was 
ended. 

Wsrgtm le Fay. Mergslae 1* Fdei, 
or Morgana the Fairy. Daughter of 
Queen Igrayne, and bau-sister 3 King 
Arthur, who reircaled to him the in¬ 
trigues of 0ir Loflo^ot end Qininover, 
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She gave liiiaa cup containing a magic 
di’aaghfc, aud> Arwulc hod no sooner 
drunk it than his eyes were opened to 
the perfidy of liia wife and friend. i 

Morgaaat'to Blarrtage (.f). Athar- 
riage in which the wife does not take 
the huslMind *4 rank, because legally, or 
according to court bye-laws, the mar* 
riage is not recognised. This sort of 
marriage is effects when a man of high 
rank marries a woman, of inferior posi¬ 
tion. The children in this ease do not 
inherit th^ title or entails of the father. 
The w'ord is based on the Gothic morq~ 
Jan, J‘to curtail'* or “limit;” andtho 
marriage settlement viraa caUed montm- 
aalte or mortfenffHade, whence tlie Low 
Latin malritnonium ad leijem morffamt^ 
ir^m, in which the dowry is ^o be cou- 
stdereil all tho portion the' wife will 
receive, as the estates cannot pass to 
her or to her children. 

A morganoite marriage is called “ left- 
handed,” because a ifnan pledges his 
troth with liis left hand instead of his 
right. The “hand-fasted** marriages 
of Scotland and Ireland were mor¬ 
ganatic, and the “ luuxd-fusted ” bride 
could be put away for a fresh union. ■ 

Morgane (2 syl.). A fay to whose 
diatgo Zeph^ committed yoniig Pas- 
selyon and nis cousin Bennucq. Fas- 
selyoii fell' in love with MoTgane*s 
daughter, and tho adventures of tbt'se 
young lovers are related in the romance 
of Tol.t'ii. (&’<« Moboan.) 

Morgaiuu A Stock Exchange term, 
siguifying the French 6 percents., which 
were floated by the Morgans. 

Morgaa'te. A ferodous g^nt, con¬ 
verted by Orlando to ('hristionity. After 
TOrfomiiug the most wonderful feats, he 
died at lost from the bite of a crab. {Hee 
below.) 

.Morgrate Maggio're. .^serio-comic 
romance in verso, by Fuici,'of Florence 
.{1494). He was toe inventor of this 
spedte OT poetry, called by tlie French j 
bh’neoque, from Bemi, who greatly ex¬ 
celled in it. Translated by Byron. 

Korgia'aa- The clever, faithful, 
female slave of Ali Baba, who pries into 
the forty jars, and discovers t^t every 
jar, but one, contains a mao. She takes 
oil from, only <me containing it, 
and, having made it boiling hot, pours 
enough inm each jar to me thief 
concealed there. At last she kiUe the 
captain of the g^, ahd marrieft her 
snaster’s son., (Arabian Niffhpe:. Alt 
Jiaba atid ihe 


Morglfty. A swonl (glare dr In am t, 
the sword of Sir Bevis of Suutluitnji- 
ton), a generic name for a sword, (tve 
SWOBD.) 

“HadI been seronuwiitcd with my ToJodo or 
Morulsy."— Woman in hvr lIuiHimf. 

“Carrying their itiorglajs in their hands/’-' 
Seutmont and VitMter; uoment Han 

Morgue, a dead-house, is gtmerally 
associated with mors (death); but this is 
a bhmder, as the word means rinagr, 
and was first applied to prison vestibules, 
where new cnininals were placed to bo 
scnitiuisetl, that the prison oflU'ial.H 
might boeome familiar with tlieir faros 
and general appearatu^o. 

“On itio <'(iiiilint diiDi-nii (it'iir cliHvirU't, i li dii 
iriiiohei rsinril, rassr (Inns l;i iinirsiii', iiii liiriiiiin) 
gros, (■Kiii't. rt. »iirri', mdi h iiiiiy/’-.I^.- okc# ; I a 
Jarman Or J/. l/ain-'ourh < UirO, |i ;i>. 

“MnrKtio. KndriiiioVi run lii'iit i(iicli|iir 
rrux eiie Tim nllii nuo li-s sui'hi'iii'M 

Ifuisfic’nt |p» rcroiiniiltu* I'nsii.'t./mill/ III/'/ 

vol. II. 1’. sss. 

Morgue la Faye, who wutcboil nver 
the birth of Ogier tho Dniio. uiul after ho 
had fintehed his earthly caroi'r, restorod 
him to i>erpetual youth, and look him 
to live with her in evcrJasluig lovo in 
the isle and castle of Av'nloii. 

Moribund. T>eclming; in a dying 
state; on its last legs. Tiirkoy is oallod 
a moribimd stato, liistilutions on t)io. 
decline are called niorihutid. Apjdiod 
to institutions, csnnnicroial ooinpunirs, 
states, etc. (Latin, monhinidiis, roiidy 
to die.) 

Morlso'nianlem. The religious 
system ot Jamc.s Mqrisou, the ohiof 
peculiarities being tho doctrinos of uni¬ 
versal atonement, and tho ability of 
man unaided to receive or reject the 
Gospel. James Morison, in 1811, sepa¬ 
rated from the “ United .Secession,” now 
merged into the “United Presbyteriaii,’’ 
Tho Morisonians call tlieniBolves the 
“ Evangelical Union."” 

Morley (Jfru."). The name under 
which Queen Auiie convaponded W'ith 
Mrs. Freeman (the Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough). 

Monun, in Pepys’s hiarg, is Eli/a- 
beth, daughter of John Dickens, who 
died October 22nd, 1662. 

Mormon. The last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew pi^hets, and the pr(‘- 
tended author of Tlw Book of Monmn, 
or Golden Bible, written on goMen 
plates. Tbui work was in reality w i itten 
ay the Bev. Solomon Spalding, but was 
claimed,, liy Jose]^ Smith as a direct, 
revelation to him by the angel Mormon, 
died in 1816; Smith, 1844. 
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Mormon Crood. (I) Ood is a person 
with tlie fortii and flosli of man. Man 
is a part of the Hubetance of Ood, and 
will iilinself become a god. ^ (3) 3fan 
was not created by God, bat 03dilte« from 
all eternity, and will never cease to exist. 
(I) There is no such thing as original or 
birth sin. (.j) The earth is only one of 
many inhabited spheres. (6) Qcd is 
president of men made gods, angels, 
g(Mnl men, and spirits waiting to receive 
a tabernacle of flesh. (7) Man’s house¬ 
hold of wives is his kingdom not for 
earth only, but also in his future state, 
(tt) Mormonisiu is the kingdom of God 
on earth. {If. ILptrorih JJixon : Xew 
^■Imn'iciiy i. 24.) 

Mormonlsm. ’J'ho religious ^ and 
social system of the Latter-day Saints; 
so called from their gospel, tenned 
Tin- Hook (if Mormon. Joe Smith, the 
founder of the system, was born in 
Sharon, Wiiwlsor countjQ Vermont; his 
partner was Higdon, The manuscript, 
which he declaind to be written on gold 
jilatcs, Avas a novel written by Sjialdiiig. 
He Avas cited thirty-nine "times into 
courts of laA\', and AH'as at last as^si- 
nnted hy a gang of ruffians, who broke 
into bis piisou at Carthage, and shot 
lum like a dog. His wife’s name Avas 
Kiuma; he lived ;it N.'iua’oo,^ in Illinois; 
his successor avos Brigham Young, a car¬ 
penter hv trade, who led the “ miinks ” 
(as the Mormons areca.lled), driven from 
,l»nineby force, to the valley of the Salt 
l,!vki‘, '1,.')00 milts distant, generally 
ciilledlUah, but by the Mormons them¬ 
selves Uesrrvt (Bee-Country), the Nsav 
Jerusalem. Abra^im is their model 
man, and Surai their model w’omaii, and 
Knglisli tlu;ir language. Young’s bouse 
was called the Bce-hivo. Every man, 
AAoiMuu, and child capable of work lias 
Avork to do in the community. 

Morning. The fli-st glass of whisky 
drunk by Scotch flshennen in salutation 
to the dawn. Thus one flsherraan will 
say to another, ‘*Mao ye had your 
morning, Tam? ” or “ I haona bail my 
luoriiing, yet, Jock.” 

“ iniA’iiiir derlined Mrs, Ftooklmrl’s cnmiilinient 
(•rn'iiioruliis,' .. . tie inAdc ills ailious,'*-StV It'. 

; H eivi7«fj», cliap. xliv. 

Morning Star of tbe Reformation. 

John 'Wycliffo (1324-1384). 

Moroooo. Tlie namo of Banks’s hay 
horse. {Ike Baxkb and HoBsn.) 

M<troeeo. Strong ale made from burnt 
malt, used in the annual fcatt at Seven- 
halLs, Westmoreland (tht of • tlm 

Hon. Mary Howard), oniJie opening of 


Milnthorpe Fair. 'This Uquor is put into 
a large gloss of ttnic}ue form, and the 
person v^ose turn it is to drink is called 
tlm ** colt.” He is required to stand on 
om leg, and say ” Luck to Sevens as 
long as Kent flows,” then drain the glass 
to the bottom, or forfeit one shilling. 
The act is termed ” drinking the con¬ 
stable. ” The feast courista of radishes, 
oaten cake, and butter. 

Moroooo Men {The). Public-house 
and {leramhulatiiig touts for lottery 
insuinuces. Their rendervons was a 
tavern in Oxford Market, on the 
Poitland estate, at the . close of the 
eighteenth century. In 1796 the great 
State lottery employed 7,500 Morocco 
men to dispose of their tickets. 

Moros.* Tlie fool in the play entitled 
The Longer Thou Lirest the More Fool 
Thou Art, by William Wager. 

Morpbena (2 syl., the Sleeper). Son 
of Sleep, and god oi dreams : so called 
because he gives these airy nothings 
their form and fashion. 

Morr^ One of the shepherds in the 
Shephei'd*s Calendar, by Spenser. 

Morrloe (Oil or 0/dfd). The natural 
sou of an earl and the wife of Lord Bar¬ 
nard or John StcAvart, “brought forth 
in her father’s house wi* mickle sih and 
shame,” and brought up “in the gude 
grene wode. ” One day he sent WilKe to 
the liarou’s hall, requesting his mother 
to come Avithout delay to Greenwood, 
aud by Avay of token sent with him a 
“ gay mantel ” made by herself. Willie 
AA'eut into the dinner-hall, and blurted 
out his message before alt who were 
present, adding, “ and there is the silken 
sarko your ain band scAvd the sleivc.” 
Lord "Baniavd, thinking the Child to 
bo a {Niramour of bis Avife, forbade her 
to leave the ball, and, riding himself to 
GroenAVood„i$lew Mqrrioe with a broad- 
SAA'ord, and setting his head on a spear, 
gHA'u it to “ tlie meanest mamiu a’ his 
train ” to carry it to the lady. When 
the baron relumed Lady Barnard said 
to him, “ Wi’ that same spear, O pierce 
my heart, and pnt me ont o* pain; ” 
but the baron replied, “ Euouck of blood 
by me’s bin spilt, sair, sair 1 rew the 
deid,” adding-^ 

“ I'll a}' Ifuneut for Oil Morice, 

As gill lid were mine ain: 

I'll neir forget ihe dreiry day 
On Avbicb tlie yonth was slain.” 

Heliqurs et/Anriait SnpUnK /’octrn, scr, lit. I. 

Dr. Percy .says this pathetic |ala sug¬ 
gested to Home the plot of (a 

tragedy). 
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llognis Ikuiee, brought to Englaud 
in the reign of £!dwcird III., when Johu I 
of G-auut returned from Spun, In the } 
dauce, bells were Jingled, and staves m ■, 
swords clashed. It was a military dtucce I 
of the Moors or Moriscos, in which five ! 
men and a boy engaged; the boy wore , 
a iHoriottfi or head-piece, and wa* called 
Mad Morion. Maid Marzan.) 

Blorae ^pliabet (TAe). An alpha¬ 
bet used in telegrapliio messages, in¬ 
vented by Professor ^muel P. B, Morse, 
of Massachusetts. The right-hand de¬ 
flection of the electric needle corresponds 
to a dash, and the left-hand to a dot; 
and by means of dashes and dots every 
word may be spelt at length. Milituiy ! 
signalling is performed in England by j 
short and long flashes of a Hm or some 
other instrument; the short ^h corre¬ 
sponds with the dot, and the long with 
the dash. The following ten varieties 
will sliow how these two symbols are 
capable of endless combinations, ‘ ‘ | 


Mort-aafe. A wrought-iron frame 
to prevent dead bodies from being ex¬ 
humed by resurrectionists. (See Aotes 
and Queries, March 14th, 1891, p. 210.) 

Mortal. / iiiu' a mortul lot of people 
— i.e. a vast number. Mortal is tho 
French d mn-t, as in the sentence, “ II y 
avail du monde d »wt.” Legonidcc 
says, “ Ce mot fmort] hc s'emploie jamtis 
anpropre, urns mmment an fgare, ai'ee 
la figni/ieaiwn d^ multitude, grand nam- 
bre, fouled 

Mortar-board. A college cap. A 
corruption of the French mortier, the 
cap worn by the ancient kings of France, 
and still used oflidaily by the chief 
justice or president of the court of 
justice. As a collide cap has a snuarc 
board on the top, the morti^-board was 
soon transformed into mortar-board. 

Mortalhl differ from guns, in having 
tbeir trunnions placed behind the vent. 
They ate short piooes, intended to pro¬ 
ject shells at high angles (45"), and the 
shelb thus projected fall almost verti¬ 
cally on the object struck, forcing in 
tho strongest buildings, (md (bursting at 
the same time) firing evetything around. 
Thdr splinters are very dwtructive. 

Marta d’Arttiiir, compiled by Sir 
Thomas Malory, from French originals; 
edited by Soutney, the poet-laureate, 
(Ebe oompilatum contains— 

The Pi'Ophecies of Merlm, 


Tie Quest of tie St. Ornal. 

The Romance of Sir laneelot of (he 
Luke, 

The History of Sir 'frietrain ; etc. eh-. 

Tennyson has a Morte d\lrthn( 
among liis poems. 

Mortgage. (-Si e Wei.su Moetoaue. ) 

Mortber. IVell, hfor, ivhcre hare yon 
been this long ichih? (Norfolk), /^^y, 
Mur, come hither! (Norfolk), Mor 
or Morther means a lass, a wench. It 
is the Dutch moer (a wnmaii). In Nor¬ 
folk they call a lad n hor, from tin* 
Dutch wer (a fanner), English hoar. 
“Well, bor!” and “Well, rnor!” are 
to be heal'd daily in every part of the 
county. 

*■' When ouce a (ti^ijIinK morl her > on, 

And 1 a re<l-faL'i‘d i‘IihIiI>}' huy, 

Hly tricks .von nlayed me not a tow, 

For mJscliiefWB.Hyour gieuieHt jio " 
mnomfitUl: Nii'hiinl mul kule. 

Mar'timer. So called from an an¬ 
cestor in crusading limes, noted for his 
exploits on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
{])e Mortm Mari.) 

Mortlake Tapestry. The best Eng- 
lisli tapestry mode at Mortlake (Middle¬ 
sex), in the reign of Janic.s I. 

“ Wh}, Hdy, do > on (liink me 
Wriiuglit. in a loom, souk- nnuli-tvii-n' wiiimmI .a 

Mortlake?” CUi/M.ii.h. 

Mortstone. He nmy remore ^forf~ 
atone. A Devonshire proverb, in¬ 
credulously of husbands who pretend to 
lie mtisters of their wives. It also inc.iiis, 

“ If you have done wluat you laiy, you ‘ 
can accomplish anything.*’ 

Horvea. Fingal's realm; pivdiably 
Argyllshire "iud iti neighbourliood. 

Bfasa'to Work is not conuected with 
the j.'-oper name Moses, but with thts 
Mi'acs (Latin, opm unm'uni, mut^ium, or 
tnmimm; Greek, wonscuni; French, 
mosatyue; ItaUaii, mosnieo). Tliny say.s 
it was so called because tho.se tesselatod 
floors were first used in the grotttics 
consecrate to the Muses (xxxv. 21, 
s. 42). lire mosF^faiuous workman in 
mosaic work was Sosus of ror'gamos, 
who wrought the rich jiavcinciit in tho 
common-hrnl, caFed Asarotou tccou. 
(Vltny: Natural Jltatory, xxxri. 4, (il.) 

BKomqw. So called from the river 
Mo.snowa, on which i| is liuilt. 

The. monarch of Moseoir. A large hell 
weighing 193 tons, 21 feet higli, and 21 
feet in mameter, 

tvah ipy Moseoiv. Tlio 
tui-uing-point of my good fortune, lead¬ 
ing to xttture shoals and misery. Tho 
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reference is to Najwleon’s dinastrouB 
expwlitioii, when his stjir Jiasteiied to its 
setting. 

** Jiirui 'v:iti iny Mot^cow fUjc rtiSii of my rei*U- 
liiiiouj. ’ ^ Jiifron: xL&o. 

Mosen (Spanish). A corruption of 
Mif) Seflor, corresptmding to the Casti¬ 
lian J)07). 

Moms’ Horns. Exodus xxxiv. 30, 

“ All the children of Israel saw Moses, 
and the skin of his face trans¬ 

lated in the Vulgate ,esset faetes 
Ravs of light were called horns. 
Ifewe in Habakkuk (iii. 4) we read of 
(led, His brightness was as the light, 
and Ifehad honis (»•«</)» of liyhf] coining 
out of His hand.” Michel 'Angelo de¬ 
picted Moses with horns, following the 
Vulgater 

Tli»‘fn'iii li (miislaliou nf lliilmoiir. ifi. 4 is— 
•‘■sVi f'teiidrtir ftnit rummu ia lHmifrrmetHf,it </<-'< 
)<i;A>r I Hortuii'ut if« xa muiH." 

Moms’ Bod. So the divining-rod 
was usually fcalled. Tlie divining-rod 
WHS employed to discover water or 
niiiinral treasure. In Jilaekivood^s Maga¬ 
zine (May, ISoO) we are told that nobwy 
sink.s a well in North Somersetshire 
without fOiLsulting tlm joirser (a.s the 
rod-diviner is called). Tlie Abbe Bie.hard 
is stated in the Monde to be an extremely j 
e.xjiert diviucr of water, and amongst i 
olhei.s diseovert'd the ” ('hristraos Foun- 
tiiin ” on M. de Metteruieh’s estate, in 
lSr>3. In the Qnaefn/// Iterieir (No. 41) 
we have am account, of Lady Noel’s 
divining skill. (See Ifoi'M of Wonders, 
pt. ix. p. 2S3.) 

Moms Slow of Speeob. The ac- 

coaint given in the Talmud (vi.) is a.s 
folkaws:—Pliarnoh was one daiy sit¬ 
ting on his tjiroue with Mawes on his lap, 
when the child took off the king’s crown 
land put it on his own head. TIib “ wise 
men ” tried to persuade the king that 
this wais ti’casou, .for which the chilal 
ought to be put to death; but Jethro, 
priest of Midian, replied, “ It is the aet 
of a child who knows im betten Let two 
plaites ” (ho coutihuoft) “ be let before 
him, one containing gold and the other 
red-hot coals, and you will rcsidily see 
he will prefer the lartor to the former. ” 
Tlie expenment lioing tried, the little 
hoy snatched up tJio live cool, put it iuto 
hi.s mouth, aiiid burnt his tongue so 
severely that he was ever after “heavy 
or slow of speech.” 

Moms Primrose, Son of the Rev. 
Dr. Primrose, veiw green, and wiWi a 
Mod opinim of himself. He b chiefly 
known for his wonderful bargain with a 


Jew at the neighbouring fair, when ho 
gave a good horse in exchange for a 

grosc vt woithloK) groou BpootodcB, with 
Conner rims and shagreen cases. {Oold- 
stn^: Viear of Wakefield.) 

MM'leitt or MoMemSii. Plural of 
Mussulman, sometimes written Musmil- 
raans. The word is Turkish, and means 
true believer. 

Memo. Mapping, as Mosse took hh 
Mare. Wilbraliam says Mosse took bis 
mare napping, because ho could not 
catch her when awake. . m 

“Till da.r come, catoii him as Mosse his 
mai'C, tiappinif."—CSrwlMMa Priwm. 

Mosstrooper. A robber, a loindit. 
The marauders who infested the bonlers 
of England and Scotland were so called 
because they encamped on the mosxes. 

Mote aad Beam (Matt. vii. 3 *5). In 

alia pedii'^ilum video, in te t^-hnm non 
rides (Petronius). Here pcdicuhon means 
a louse, and rieiuum a tyke. 

Moth. Page to Don Adriano de 
Aitna'do, all jest and playfulness, cun¬ 
ning and versalile. {Shakespcai'e; Love's 
Laboftr's lost.) 

Mother. Mothet' and Head of all 
Churches. So is St. John Diteran of 
Rome called. It occupies the site of the 
splendid palace of F’kmtius T«it<fra'nus, 
vthich esf.huated to the Crown from 
treason, and was given to the Church I*)' 
the Emperor Constantine. From the 
balcony of tliis ehmrh tlie Pope blesses 
the people of the whole world. 

Mother Ana. Ann Lee, the “ spiri¬ 
tual motlier” of the Shakers. (liSo- 
1784.) 

Mother Buaoh. (1) Mother Bunch 
wliose fairy tales are notorious. Tliese 
tales are m PasquiVs Jests, with the 
Metriments of Mother Bunch. (IGo3.) 

(2) The other Mother Bnncli is called 
Mother Buw'h's Closet neirlg Broke 
Open, containing rare secrets of art 
and nature, trim and oxperieiAcod^ by 
learned philosophers, and recommended 
to all ingenious young men and maids, 
teaching tiiem how to get good wives 
and hu^auds. (1760.) 

Mother Carosr^i OhiokonB. Stormy 
petrels. Mother Carey is Mater Cui'a, 
The French call these birds oiseanje de 
Notre Dame or ares Sanetm Manm. 
Chickens are the young of any fowl, or 
any small bird. 

“Theyare calleil tlio 'sailor's*friends,come to 
warn tueni nf an ai^rimcluntf et»nn; and ft is 
most, unlucky to kill them. The legend is Urn 
each bird contains the soul of a seanuM.” 
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(See Captain Marryat: Poor Jath, 
where the superstition is fully related.) 

Mothef Carey*0 Goote. The great Bla^ 
Petrel or Fulmar of the Pacino Ocn^. 

Mother Carey is packing her gootsti It 
is snowing, (^See Hulda.) 

Mother Conntry. One’s native 
country, but the term apidios specially to 
England, iu relation to America and the 
Colonies, nio inhabitants of Nortli 
America, Austmliu, etc., are fur the 
most iKuit descendants of English parents, 
and uierefore England may be termed 
the inotlier country. The (icramns call 
their native country Fatherland. 

Mother Douglas. A noted pro¬ 
curess, introduced in The Mimr by 
Foote. Sh(s also figures in Hogarth’s 
March tv Finchley. Mother lEoii^as re¬ 
sided at the north-east comer of Covent 
GaMlen; her house was superbly fur¬ 
nished and decorated. She grew very 
fat, and with pious up-turned eyes used 
to pray for the safe return of her “ babes ” 
from battle. She died 1701. 

Moflter Xarth. When Jimius Brutus 
(after the death of Lucrotia) fonned one 
of the deputation to Delphi tf> ask the 
Oracle which of the three would succeed 
Tarquin, the response was, “ He who 
should first kiss his mother.” Jimius in¬ 
stantly threw himself ou the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘"ITius, then, I kiss thee, 
Mother Earth,” and he wn.s elected 
Consul. 

Mother Goosd. A name associated 
with nursery rhymes. »She was born in 
Boston, and her eldest daughter Elixu- 
beth married Thomas Fleet, the printer. 
Mrs. Goose used to sing the rhymes fo 
her CTandsou, and Thomas Fleet printed 
the first edition in 171!). 

Mother Huhhord. The old l.-idy 
whose whole time seems to have liccii 
devoted to her dog, who always kept her 
on the trot, and always nfode game of 
her. Her temper was proof agiuust this 
witfolncls ou the port of her dog, and 
Iter politeness never forsook her, for 
when she saw Master Doggie dressed in 
his fine clothes-- 

'‘Tlie danienmtle h <;uriiK‘y, the ihnf nvultt n how, 

rtie- damu saio, ^Your uen'ant,’ the doa mtd, 
‘ Bow-wow,"' 

BDither Huddled •Oven* Where 
folk are dried up so that they live for 
ever. {Howard Pyle: JtoHn Mood, *211.) 

Mother fihliHon lived iu the reign 
of Hem^ Vlll., and was fitmous for her 
..prophecies, in which she foretold the 
death of Wolsey, Lord PerojTi etc.. 


and many wonderful events of future 
timos. All her ” prophecies ” arc still 
extant. 

Mothor-slok. Hysterical. 

Mother^t. Native wit, a ready 
reply; the wit ivhich ” our mother gave 
us.” In ancient autliors the term is used 
to oxpre.sB a ready reply, courteous but 
not profound. Thus, when Louis XIV. 
expresfltHl simic anxiety lest I’oligiiac. 
should be inconvenienced by a shower of 
falling min, the mtilher-wit of the car¬ 
dinal replit^, It is nothing, I ussuru 
your Majesty ; the rain of Marly never 
makes us wet.” 

Mother of Believers. Ay-e'-shah. 
the second and favourite vrife of Maho¬ 
met ; 80 called because Mahomet being 
the ” Father of Believers,” his wife of 
wives was Mother of Believers. 

Mother of Books. Alexandria was 
so called from its library, which was the 
largest ever collected before the inven¬ 
tion of printing. 

Mother of Cities {Anin-al-Jiitfail]. 
Balkh is so called. 

Mother of Pearl. The inner iridi' - 
cent layers of the shells of manv biv;»JV4> 
molluscs, especially that of the in'iiil 
oyster. 

Mother of the Graeohl. A han!, 
strong-minded,rigid W'omai), without one 
Boft point or rffeminate wcakues.<i. Al¬ 
ways in the ri|$ht, and maintaining licr 
j right with the fortitude of a martyr. 

I Mother’s Apron Strings. OVe 

I Tied . . .) 

MoGwring Sundny is Siinday in 
Mid-Iu5ut, a great holiday, when the 
Fope blesses the golden rose, and i:hil- 
<lreu go homo to their inotliei’s to feast 
on ** mothering cokes,” It is said that 
the day received its appelLition from the 
ancient custom of vkmng their “ mother 
church,” aud making offerings on the 
altar on that day. ITsed by school¬ 
children it means a holiday, when tliey 
went home to spend the day with their 
mother or parents. 

Motion. The laws of motion, accord¬ 
ing to Galileo and Newton. 

(1) If no force (mts on a body in 
motion, it will continue to move uni¬ 
formly in a straight line. 

(2) If force acts on a body, it will 
produce a dmiigo of tnoiimi proimrtion- 
ate to the force, and ta the some direction 
(os that in which the force acts). 
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(3) When one body exerts force on 
another, that othei' bouy reacts on it with 
equal force. 

Motley. Men of nwUeij. _ Licensed 
fools; 80 called beciiuse of their dress. 

“ Mutloy Is thu only we»r." 

Shakespeare: A» You Like It, ii. 7. 

Motu Pro'prio. A law brought in 
by Consal'vi, to abolish monopolies in 
the Pupal States (1757). 

Mouob {Ttj). To live as a vagrant. 

Monoliard (French). A spy, 
fait comiiie fes umtehes. qui mient si bien 
suHb cn avoir Pair.'* At the close of the 
Gcveiitcenth century, those petits-imrtres 
who ficquentcd the Tuileries to see and 
be seen were called inoucharfh (fly-men). 
(DicHunnaire flfi/imloqtqite <ie Menitge.) 

Moulds. In the moulds. In the 
grave. 

" After Sir .Idbii snrt lior ftbe iniiiistcr'a Wifi‘l 
were . . biiitli til the muuWa."—.Vir tf. Scott; 
lM(liiiintM (IjClter xi.t. 

Mound. Tlie largest artificial moiuid 
in Europe is Silbury Hill, near Avebury 
(Wiltshire). It covers 5 acres, 34 perches, 
and mmsTircs at tho base 2,027 feet; its 
diameter at top is 120 feet; its slope is 
316 feet: perpendicular height, 107 icet; 
and it is altogether one of the most 
stupendous monuments of human labour 
in the world. 

Alyattes, in Asia IVfinor, desciibeJ by 
Herodotus, is sonirwhat larger than 
Silbin v Hill. 

I 

Mount Zion. The Celestial City or 
Heaven. {liimym : l*U(frim'sProgress.) 

'• I mil cDiue fiiiin the City »jf Dcstructiou, and 
uni miiuu; tu Motiiit iUoii," (Paril.) 

Mountain (The) or Montagimds. 

Tiie e.\tn>mc ilemocratical party in the 
first French llevolutiuu; so called bo- 
oauho they scattid themselves on tho 
highest benches of the hall in which the 
Nutional Convention mot. Their leaders 
were Danton andHobespierre, but under 
them W'ero Marat, Couthon, Thuriot, St. 
Andre, Legendre, C^dlle-Hesmoulms, 
Caniot, St, Jtist, and Collot d’Herbois, 
the men who introduced the “ lleign of 
Ten-or.” Extreme Radicals are still 
called in France the “ Mountain Party,” 
or Montagnards. • 

Old Man of the Motmtain, Imaum 
Ha^n bcu Sabbaji el Homairi. The 
Sheik A1 Jebol was so caHed, because 
his residence was in the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of Syria. He woa the prince ot a 
Mahometan sect called Aswiiwimn 
and founder of a dynasty in Syi^ put 
an end to by the Moguls & the tweS& 

. ^ 


century. In Rymer’s Fosdsra (vol. i.) 
two letters of this sheik are inserted. It 
is not the province of this JBook of Fabk* 
iodispute their genuineness. 

the tmuniain will mt tome to Ma^ 
htnrtetf Mahomet must go to the mmmtaiH. 
If what 1 seek will not come to me 
without my stir. I must exert myself to 
obtain it; if we cannot do as we wish, 
we must do as we can. When Mahomet 
first announced his system, the Arabs 
demanded sajieniatural proofs of liis 
commission. Moses ana Jesus,” said 
they, ” wrought miracles in ^stimouy 
of tlieir divine authority; and if thou 
art indeed tho prophet of God, do sc* 
likewise.” To this Mahomet replied, 
“It w'ould be tcmx)ting God to do so, 
and bring down His anger, as in the case 
of Fharaoh.” Not satisfied with this 
answer, he commanded Mount Safa to 
come to him, and when it stiircd not at 
his bidding, exclaimed, “ God-is merciful. 
Had it obeyed my woi-ds, it would have 
fallen on us to our destruction. I will 
therefore go to the mountain, .md thank 
God that He has had mercy on a stiff- 
ucTked generation.” 

The monutuin tti labour. A mighty 
effort mode for a small effect. Tho 
allusion is to the celebrated line of 
Horace, “ Pitrluriunt montcbf nasev'tnr 
ridiettlus luus," which Oreech translates, 
“ The ti a vailing mountain yields a silly 
mouse;” and IJoileau, “ Xrf iimitngue 
cu travail cufantc unt souris.” 

Moimtatii Ash (i'/<^), or “Rowan- 
tree,” hutauicully callra Pgrus aueti- 
patla, which does not belong to the 
same family of plants as tho J'rajcinm, 
or Coiiunon Ash. Hie Mounfmn Ash is 
icosaudria, hut the Common Ash is diau- 
drta. The Mountain Ash is pvulaggtiia, 
but the Common Ash is moiioggioa. Tlie 
Mountuin Ash is of the Natiii^ Oi-der 
rosavitej but the common Ash is of the 
Natural Order sepm'lee; yet the two 
trees resemble each other in many re¬ 
spects. The Rowan or Rovdi-tiue is 
called in 'W^n&tmoreland the “ Wiggen- 
tree.” It was greatly venerated by the 
Druids, and was called the ” Witchen ” 
by tho early Britons, because it was 
supposed to ward off witches. 

“ TliPit siiells W(«c A ain. Tlie itaffs returneil 
To thoir (tneen in sorrowful rummI, 

Cr^UR that witubotf luive no power 
where iJirives the Itowan-ireo wond." 

lafiltoff Warm of Spiudletion Hettohe (a ItaUnd). 

Monataln-dew. Whisky* . 

Monntatas of MolodUHs. To inako 
moHrttaiiM of mio^hiUo, To make a 
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great fuss about trifles. elMka 

armnfucire ” (Ct«>e). 

IfOimtebaiilc. The Mnk or bench 
was the coiuiter on which shopkeep^ 
of yore displayed their goods, Stre^- 
veudors used to moimt uu their hank to 
patter to tho public. Tlie French word 
la “stTiViw and tho Italian 

word “ CafUambaiin ” (i.e. canta in 
banco, one who patters fiTun his Imnk). 

" Til Italian, montaMbanco (ti qaack- 
doctor) is also in use. 

. Se (liaiint estre t|<ic)unc tmlKi, on i|u<\l<iiie 
Jtiif cimvrrg il i>i> ftfiHaiiiK iiieiirclii dn roi de 
IVrHC, cc uuiumc tei il ti-ontoit Is lianiiiic. O'esFist 
la (itic, pour dciiiter ses droKUCs, il «‘toMrdi88itii 
lie sun Tailiil toutcrassemMCe."—//tatoire Utiui ale 
dcK lartvH», IxKik i. chap. xxix. 

Tlioe were teniperiiry niouiiteiianks as well ns 
mure regnlur niercImiitB. In Attica, the uaiiies 
4>f Dolun and susanmi uf learm aredisringtilalieii. 
In Ft'ivnit', Talmrm, Taliarin, Turlllpill,U»lllLller• 

(ijlrgUllle. (Iroa-triilllaiuiu*, (MtilluUiurju, Ui>- 

la'cne, UalDUauirC, and Uriii s,ilel (a itmrvolluiis 
numU'T Ilf U’ri). In Siigland, Andrew Horde, 
and seme fi—. othe".‘8 if mfevlor note. 


Mourning. 


Jflaek. To express tho privation of 
light and joy, the midnight gloom uf 
sorrow for the loss sustained. The 
colour of mourning in Europe. It was 
also the colour of mourning in ancient 
Greece and in the liomun Empire. 

Jtlack and white striptd. To o.\prcss 
Ronow and hope. I’he monining of the 
South-Sea Islanders. 

f/ret/li'h hroini, llie colour of the 
earth,' to which the dead return. The 
colour of mourning in Ethiopia. 

JWc broicH, The colour of withered 


leaves. The mouthing of Perbia. 

Hkif-bhie. To express the assurdl 
hope that the de('.cas('d has gone to 
heaven. Tho colour of mourning lu 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Amicnia. 

I)eep btiie, in Bokha'ra, is the colour 
of mourning (l^nwtiy). Tlie Bomaas 
in the Republic wore dark blue for 
mourning. 

Ihtrple and violet. To express royalty, 
" kings and priests to God.” Tfie 
colour of mourning for cardinals and 
the of Ranee. The colour of 

mourning in Turkey is violet. 

■ White, Emblent of “ white-handed 
hope.” The colour of mourning in 
China, Hijnry VIII. wore white for 
Anne Boleyn. The ladies of ancient 
Rome and Sparta wore wliitefor mourn¬ 
ing. It was tho colour t)f mourning in 
Spain till H98. In England it is still 
customary in senne of VM provinces to 
wear white silk bat-bands and white 


gloves for the unmarried. 

Yellow. The sear and yellovr ■ leaf. 
The colour of moumisgln Egypt and in 


Buiimth, where also it is tlio colour of 
tlie mona.stic order, lu Brittany, widows' 
caps among the pai/santm aio yellow. 
Anno Boleyn wore yellow' mouruiiig for 
Catherine of Aragon. Some say ycllow^ 
is in token of exaltation. 

MoumivaL Four curds all alike, as 
four aces, four kings, etc., in a game of 
cards called Oleek. Gleek is three cards 
alike. 

“A iiiiiiirnival otaces, ijlocli of kiiiiM'B, 

Just nine H-piere.” AU)i<wu',iu .\n 5 . 

Poole in his Eufjlhh Pfirnassus called 
tho four elements yutitre'i* first nuiHCni- 
ral. 

Mouse. Tbo soul or spirit wns often 
6 iip]) 08 ed in olden times to ns.sniiic ;i 
zooinonihic form, and to innkc its way 
at death through tho mouth of inaii in a 
visible form, sometimes u.s u pigeon, 
sometimes as a mouse or rat. A rod 
monsfi imlicjitcd a imro .soul; a black 
mouse, a soul lilackcncd by pollution ; 
a pigeon or dove, a saintly soul. 

Exorcists used to drive out evil sjiirits 
from the human body', ainl llarsnct 
gives sovnral instances* of such expul¬ 
sions in bis Popular liu/togiUon/i (1(101). 

'. Nil (Inniit lugiMiiiii were at one tunc tiaimil 
til leiuv'cni till! itci'artiiii,' m>iiI.iiiii 1 alau ti. II- 
liViBCiit the lliil) If host. 

! Mouse, Monsie, teiins of emkiir- 
incnt. Other te,rms of eudearineut froni 
aiiima].« ore, bird or htrdi' (us “ Mv 
bouiiie biid”); pms, pussy ; lumb, lumh 
kin; “You little monkey ” is.'ineiideaniig 
reproof to a child. Bog nud jiig ttie* 
H.sed in a bad sense, as “ Yon dirty 
I dog;” “You filthy pig.” Biave a 
; lion, surly ns a bear, crafty as a I'nx. 
proud uH a peacock, deet tis a liaie. and 
seven'll phrases uf a like chuineter ate in 
Ciurjniou use. 

*' (.iilll blors von, llllillSl!.’ the III lili'i,'!'•(1111 r la!, 
And Hiniikt her on the Him. " 

ll'nt'iitr; All’ A’;/?.,)'. I" 

Mouse Tower (The), on the Rhine, 
said to be so called because Bishop Ilatto 
(y.r.) was there devoured by mice. The 
tower, however, was built by Bislioji 
Siegfried, two hundrwl years after tlm 
death of Bishop Hatto, as a toll-house 
for collecti% tiie duties upon all goods 
which passed by. The word muus t-r 
mauth means “toll,” and the toll col¬ 
lected on com being very unpopular, 
gave rise to the tradition rcfeircd to. 
Tlie catastrophe was fixed on Bisho]! 
Hatto, a noted statesman and councillor 
of Otho the €ireat, prciverbial for his 
cunning perfidy. {See Hatxo.) 

MvniMu Hoses. 
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Much Ado 


UfouBsali. A PcTBian musician. 
Haroun al lloschid was going to diyoixe 
his Into favonrito Mari'otih or Moiinda, 
l)ut the i)oet Moussali sang_ some verses 
to him wliich so touched ms heart, tiiat 
ho wout in search of the lady and made 
peace with her. {D’HcrMoi.) 

Montli* Down in ike nmtth, (^See 
under Down.) 

Ills month ivae mailer he was trained 
or redneod to obedience, like a horse 
trained to the bit. 

“At llrst, fif «Mnr8e, I be fireworker hbuwefi 
.... hill in till) unil ' Ills iiKintli ws niuile,’ 
Ins ivues foi'uieil, and bo lieaimi' a lery srirvice- 
iihle <11x1 willinx ii.njin(iI.''-~/.c Pnnn: Ilume %n 
tlie Vhmchyanl, cb. xcis. 

Mouth Waters. Thnt malrs m;/ 
month water. “ Ck-h fait cvnir I'ean d ta 
bonehc.'’ The fragrance of a})petising 
food excites the salivary glands. The 
phrase means—that makes mo long for 
or desire it. 

Moutoits. Jif’iritoiis d ms moutme, 
Uetiirn we to our subject. The phrase 
i.s {.iki'ii from an old Prench play, called 
L\ t rorat, by Patelin, in which a woollen- 
lU-itper charges n shepherd with stealing 
.sber-p. In telling his grievance he kept 
for ever running away from his subject; 
and to thiow di.scrcdit on the defendant’s 
attminiy, ncousod him of stealing a i>io«e 
of clolh. The judge had to pull him up 
every moment with, “J/ffis, mon amt, \ 
rermons d ms monlons'' (What about 
the sheep, tell me about the sheep, now 
return to the storv of the sheep). 

Movable. The first morablc. Sir 
Thomas Browuo {Reliffio Medici, p. 56, 
27) uses the phrase, “ Beyond the first 
movable,” moaning outside the mateiial 
creation. According to Ptolemy the 
“ primiim mobile ” (the first movable and 
first mover of all things) was the boim* 
dary of creation, above which came the 
empyrean heaven, or seat of God. 

Moving tbe A^^onnuneat of th« 
House. This is the only method which 
the rules of the houfti leave to a member 
for bringing up suddenly, and without 
notice, any business which is not on the 
order paper. 

Moving the Previous Quostton. 

A parliamentary dodge for burking an 
obnoxious bill. The method is as fol¬ 
lows :-A ” question,” or hUl, is before 
the house, an objector does not wish to 
commit himself by moving its lejoB^on, 
so he moves “ the previous question,” 
and the Speaker moves, ^m the cftiair, 
“that the question bo set puf’—thst 


is, that the house be not asked to come 
to any decision on the main question, 
but be invited to pass to the “ orders ox 
the day.” In other words, that the sul^ 
jtect be shelved or harked. 

N.B. A motion for “the previous 
question” cannot be made on anamend- 
ineut’, nor in a select committee, uor yet 
in a committee of the whole house. 'Die 
hrase is simply a method of avoiding a 
ecision on the question before &e 
House. 

Moving tbe World. G'\ge me wJtere 
to stand, atid I will move the world. So 
said Archimo'des of Syracuse; and the 
instrument he would have used is the 
lover. 

Mow, a heap, and Mow, to cut down, 
are quit^diifereut words. Mow, a heap, 
is the Anglo-Saxon mowe; but mow, to 
cut down, is the Anglo-Saxon mdio-an. 

V There is a third Mow (a wry face), 
which is the French moue, as “ t'aire la 
moue d \qwd qu'un],'* to make faces at 
someone, and “ Fatre la moue,** to pout 
or sulk. (Dutch, motce.) 

Mowis. Tlie bridegroom of snow, 
who (according to American Indian tra¬ 
dition) wooed and won a beautiful bride; 
but when morning dawned, Mowis left 
the Avigivam, and melted into the sun- 
shiuc. The bride hunted for him night 
und day in the forests, but never .saw 
him more. 

Mozalde (2 syl.) or Monzolda. The 

“Moor,** settled iii Calicut, who be¬ 
friended Vasco da Gama when he first 
landed on the Indian contineut. 

*' pic Moor atUmils, Mbiinidc. whose tcaloiiB rare, 
To (iiuna’s eye* revenicci e«cli treaclii'nms 
i*naro." Cnirtoens; Lmnaa. lift. ii. 

Muiili or Mndge. The miller's sou, 
in Eobiu Hood dances, whose great feat 
was to bang with a bladder of peas tiie 
heads of the gaping spectators. Bepre- 
sents the Fbol. 

Maoh Ado about NotbSng., The 

plot is from a novel of Belleforest. copied 
from one by Bandello (18th vol., vi.). 
There is a story resembling it in Ariosto’s 
ih'lando Ftmmo, bk. v„ another in the 
Geneura of G. Turberville, and l^ensor 
has a similar one in the Fahie 
bookii. cantodv. 

Much Ado about Xothinff. After a vmr 
in Messiuf^ Claudio, Benedick, and some 
other soldiers went to visit XiMoato the 
governor, when the formciT fell in loye 
with Hero, the governor's daughter; but 
Benedick and Beatrice, be^ l^eat 
rattle-pates, fsH to jesting, and each 
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positively disliki^ tho other. By a 
slight artiAce their hatred was couverted 
into love, and Beatrice was betrothed to 
the lord. In regard to Hero 

tte dav of her nuptials was fixed; bflt 
Don John, who hated Clandio and 
Leonato, induced Margaret, the lady’s 
maid, to drees iro like nor mistress, and 
to talk familiar^ with one Borachio, a 
servant of Don John’s ; and wlule this 
chit-cliat was going on, tho Don led 
Clauilio and Deonato to overhear it. 
Each thoimht it to be Hero, and when 
she appeared os a bride next morning «t 
church, they both denounced her as a 
light woman. The friar, being per¬ 
suaded that there was some mistake, 
induced Hero to retire, and gave out 
that she was dead. Leonato now dial- ! 
leuged Claudio for being thcbcause of 
Hero’s death, and Benedick, urged on 
bjr Beatrice, did the same. At this 
crisis Bomchio was arrested, and con¬ 
fessed the trick; Don John fled, the 
mystery was didy cleared up, and the 
two lows married the tw'o ladies. 

Bfttcla'na Cau’tlo. A law-quirk, so 
calleil from Mn'cius Scse’vola, a Itoiuan 
pontifex, and the most learned of junats. 

Ittneldebaclcit. Hhftt'th Muihle- 
bachit^ mother of Saunders. 

LitUv Jrnne MucJilebnekit. CbiM of 
Saunders. 

Magtfk Mwklebaekit. Wife of Saun¬ 
ders. 

Hamden Mwktvba^kit. The old fisher¬ 
man at Musslecrag. j 

fikenie MmkkMjckit. Eldc'st son of • 
Saunders (drowned). {Sir Seotf ■ 

llTO'klewratli. llabakkuk M»rltle. 
vrath, A fanatic preacher. (Sir Waif vr 
Scott: Old JlortalUy.) ^ 

John Muckleterath. SmitJi at Caim- 
wookan village. Dame Muoklewinth. 
Ins wife, is a |>erfect virago, iSir W alier 
Scott: Warerky.) 

, MitIUhMMy, So Tennyson calls the 
dirty pleasures of raeii-about-town. 
{Xaud.) 


Son of a Moorish prin- 
wss and Oon^alo Bustos de Salas de 
L^, who murdered his uncle Eodri'go, 
while hunting, to avengS (he death of 
^ seiren haU-brothers. (Sec Laba, 
Tm men infanta of Lara,) 


Muff (A). A dull, stupid person. Sir 
l^niy Muff, one of the candidates in 
:^ey’s mterlude, eaHed TAc Jlirn/ 
Cwiaiaaka (1774), is a stupid,blundering 


dolt He is not only unsuocessfiil in his 
election, but he finds that hi.s daughtci 
has engaged herself during his absence. 

Muffins and Crumpets. MufBus 
pain-moiifflet. Du Cange describes tlie 
pamsmojktm os breail of a more delicate 
nature than ordinary, for the luse of pre- 
I bends, etc., and says it was made frasli 
I every day. Cruuipots is mmple-etUs, 
cakes with little crumples. 

Muffled Cats oatob no Mice. (In 

Italian, “ Catfa gaantata non pigha 
Said ot those who work in 
gloves for fear of soiling their fingers. 

Mnm. Wf unit in mufti—out ot 
uuifonu, intv//. 

TheFrencli say*;/ pekiu, and Ficuih 
soldiers call civilians pc'kina. An oJliccr 
who liad kept Talleyrand waiting, .siud 
he had been detained by some iickin®. 
“What are they?” asked Tfillcyr.ind. 
**Oh,” said tho oflicer, “ wo call everv- 
body who is not militant a i)c.kin.'’ ••And 
we,” said Tallyrand,’“call overybudy 
military that is not nvil." Mufti i;, aii 
Eastern word, signifying a jivlge. 

Mug-bonso. All ale-house was yn 
called in the eighteenth ecntnrv. Some 
hundred i*emm.s a.ssemblod iii a l,„^r,. 
tap-room to drink, sing, and s])»>ut. < »nc 
of the number was made ebairmau. A lo 
was served to the guests in tluir own 
mugs, and the place when' the mug u.-is 
to stand was chalked ou the tabic. 

Mugello. The giant sluiu byA\i'r- 
ardo do Medici u coiumandor umli r 
Charlepignc. Tlio tale is inUirestin;:. 
for it is said that the Medici took the 
three bads of this giant’s mace f.u' their 
dovico. Everyone knows lluil jj.iwn- 
broki Ts have adopted the three balk i.s 
a symliol of their trade. {Sn umhr 
BaLjLS for another account.) 

M^glna. A small borough magnate, 
a village leader. To mm is to drink, 
and Mr, Muggins is Mr. Drinker. 

Muggloto' uibw . A follower of one 
Lodovic Muggletou, a joumeynum tailor, 
who, alsmt 1651, set up for a prophet, 
lie was sentenceo to stand in the iiilWv. 
and was flneil ^rKH). 

Mugwump (A). A word borrowed 
from tlie Algonquin, pieaning one who 
acts and thinks independently. In 
Eliot’s Indian Bible the word “cen¬ 
turion” in the Acts is tendered muif- 
Ktmp, Those who refuse to follow th« 
"‘cturn of a caucus are called in tho 
United States maywumps. The chief of 
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the Indians of Esopiis is entitled the 
Mmn'HHip. Turncoats arc mugwumps, 
iiiut nil political Pharisees whoso party 
voto cannot he relied on. 

1 siippti*4<> r mil a volinoal inii^wiimp/BaPl the 
Kiitrlishiniiii. ‘ Vot Mr. Ueeii. *Vou 

will ht* wlion >ou luno roiiirnod io >ourallei?i- 
Thv. AV/mi, July 101 h, 

Mugwump Press {The). Tliosn 
newspapers whicli are not organs of 
;iny special political party, but being 
“neither hot nor cold,” are disliked by 
all party men.” 

*■ Tilt' MiK'Ciiiiiii I’u'Sft, wlKiSf fiiiii'lion it is tii 
i>iiicrliti‘!i ilu'ffflil»'-niimli.'tl. . . ."—Thr Xew York 
Trihiiiii , IsiC 

Mulatto (Spanish). A. mule, a mon¬ 
grel ; apfilied to the male offspring of a 
jiegresri by a w'liitc man. A fernale off¬ 
spring is called a “ Mulatta.” {See 
Cbeole.) 

Mulberry. The fruit was originally 
white, and became blood-red from the 
blood of Pyvamus and ThisbS. The 
tale is, that Tliisbe was to meet her 
lover at the white mulberry-tree near 
the temh of Niiius, in a suburb of 
llfihyloii. Beitig scared by a lion, 
Tbislh' ill'll, and, dropping her veil, it 
was lif^mcaicd with blood. P 3 »ramus, 
thinking liis lady Invc had been de- 
vtHired by a lion, slew himself, and 
Tliisln', ^•^.m^llg up soon afti'cwards, | 
stabJieil herself also. The blwid of the 
lovers stained tho -white fruit of tim 
mulljccry-ti-ce into its )>resent colour. 

Till' ^l>(;lIll(.ll n.iiiii Is "UDrus, fiMHi tlic (-ii’cck 
Mini (■•i in foiili; >‘i) I )i Ill'll, wc arc tolil III the//oiOis i 
Aiinlii I'n. lu'iMiisi' '■ It 11 reiuitod ilu' wiscsi uf ad 
ll.i«(>r-.iis n. in'M'i liiiilK till ttie colli ivcallicr is 

j'i't '11111 a'liic.” 

IIII III' s'l i<i II Cliamiiiimfi Cl>t. I. I'li'SP' Iv.-i M’e arc 
(■•III ili.it. Kvl'iiiiini’. (taiiKlitPi' of tlic Kiiiv of 
Tlii'ss'ily, w.w tr.siisforiiieil Into a inullierri'-trc!'. 

Mulclbor -- i.e. Vidcan. It is said 
that he took tho part of Juno against 
.fupitcr, and Jupiter hurled him out of 
heaven. He was three days in falling, 
arid at last wa.s picked up, half-dead and 
w^ith OHO leg broken, by tho fishermen 
of the islanil of Lgyinos. (See Miiton ; 
Piti'f/iiine Lost, book i., 740, etc.) 

Mule. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule was Haldah. (6W Fadda.) 

7'« shw' on»-'s mule. To appropriate 
jiart of the money committed to one’s 
trust. This is a French locution'^ 

*'?Vr/'«-?' la m}ile-~rf, rnriinn d'un dfliiiciititiuc 
ijiil tnmiiio aim tiiiUfre sur le rrii w.'el desclicws 
au'il a ai'iict COB pn non nom. Bile tUiit ?(»n originc 
HU iircto.stc, fitcile S omiilorer, 4e Is tlciicinie fklle 
u.iiir fi rmr la mute." ■ Bneyctoptite de* l^romHei 
rianfam, 

“He liiwl tho keening and diegOMil of tb« 
mimeyrt, and yot 8liuahothiiiowniuale,*'>-jHrt(iti>rv 

o/IVtiNCien (16&S). 


MuU. To make a mull of a job is to 
fail to do it properly. The l^nre of a 
peg-top to spin is called a mnll, hence 
ijso any blunder or failure. {Scotch, 
mull^ dust, or a contraction of muddle.) 
Tho people of Madras are called 
“Mulw,” because they are in a less 
advanced state of civilisation than the 
other two preEadencics, in consequence 
of which they are held by them m low- 
estimation. (AnglOoSaxon, mpl, dust.) 

MuUa. Awbeg, a tributary of the 
Blackwater, in Ireland, witich flowed 
close by Spenser’s home. Spenser is 
called by Shenstone the bard of 
Mullu’s silver stream.” 


Mul'mntine Laws. The code of 
Dmivallo Mnlmutius, sixteenth King of 
tho Britens (about b.q, 400). This code 
w'as traudated by Qildas from British 
into Latin, and by Alfred into Anglo- 
Saxon . These laws obtained in En^i^d 
till the Conquest. {lloUnaked: ff%atoiy 
of England, iii. 1.) 

“ MiiliantliiB made »ur laws. 

Who was tho Hi-at of Ilritain which did put 
Ills hrows WLihiu a golden crown, and callod 
irimself a king." 

Nfc<»lr«jie«rs .* CttnAteline. iii. 1. 

‘' .Miilmiitiiis was the son of Cloten, Rinor of 
( oniunll itoofCrey of noniii'iiitll, Bntmh 

Ui<tiiiii, II i: I 


Mulroad'y Envelope {The, 1840), is 
ail envelope resemblmg a half-sheet of 
letter-paper, when folded. The sqiace 
left for the address formetl the eentiv of 


an ornamental design by Mulready, the 
artist. When the^penny postage en¬ 
velopes were fii-st introduced, those were 
the stamped envelops of the day, -which, 
however, remainecl in cireulaiiou only 
one year, and were more fit for a comic 
annual than any tiling else. 


“ .1 isi'i Ilf those odd-luokin« cnvelotHMbines. 

Whore -Hritaniiia in ho seems to lie criicinedl 
llingB 

To hor right and her left, funny iieople with 
wliiMre 

Aiiioiigcit olei>hant«i Quakers, and Cataliaw 
kings,— 

And atayior and wax, and small Qoeen's-lteadi 
in )iacke, <. 

-Whuii,wheii notes are too hia,rounM4stBtlclc 
on their liBck.*.” /ngoMs**; Eegewda. 


Multipliers. Alchemists, who pre¬ 
tended to multiply gold and silver. An 
net wns passed (2 Henry FV., c, iv.) 
making the *‘art of multiplication *’ 
felony. In jlie Cmitnburg Talety the 
Ohonoun Yeinan says ho whs reduced to 
poverty by alchemy, adding: Lo, audi 
advantage is’t to multiply.” {Pmogm 
io Chanounea Tale.) 


Sfaltitudes. Dame Juliana Dem^, 
in her Booke of St. Albam^ says, in deetg- 
uating companies we must not use the 
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htunes of multitudos promiscuomly, 
and examples her remark thiu:— 

“* We say a cmgrts^eimn ot people, a hooit of 
men, a of jomen, and a bevu pf 

ladyea; we mast speak ot a kerde of Jera, 
swannys, cranya, or wrenys, a sege ot herons or 
toytourys, a muster rtf pecockes, a vsntrtu of 
nyehtragales, a/Uyohte of dores, a etatennujs of 
riiout{nea,ii prgae of lyons, a atewthe of hcieres, a 
poirts of geya, a sIrulAe of foxes, a wulle of frerye. 
a pofayTcaUm ot prestys, and a anperjiugU of 
nonuca.' "~Booke of St. Jitatu (14SC). 

She adds, that a strict regard to these 
niceties better distinguishes '* gcntylinen 
from ungentylmen,’’ than regard to the 
rules of grai^ar, or even to the moral 
law. Ntocbebs.) 

Moltnin ia Parvo C^tin). Much 
[informationl condensed into few words 
or into a small compass. 

Mam. A strong beer made in 
Brunswick; so called from Christian 
Mummer, by whom it was first brewed. 

Mum (a mask), hence mummer. 

Mum'ttJae worn. Keep what is told you 
a profound seraret. {See Mumcbance.) 

•■seal up yonr lips, and glvenowtjrds Imt—mum.” 

SktUusipMTt; 2 Umru F/., i. 2. 

Mninbo JnmlKiw A bogie or b^-> 
bear in the Mandingo towns of Africa. 
As the Kafiirs have manv wives, it not 
unfrequently happens that the house 
becomes qmte unbearable. In such a 
case, either the husband or an agent 
(Irenes himself in disguise, and at dusk 
approaches the unruly house with a 
followiiig, and makes the most hideous 
noises possible. When the women hax'o 
been sulliciently scared, “Mumbo” 
seizes the chief offender, ties her to n 
tree, and scourges her with Mumho’s 
rod, amidst the derision of all present. 
Mnmbo hi not an idol, any more tlmii 
the American Lrach, but one disguised 
to punish unruly wives. (See Jifmgo 
Jhtrk: Tvaveh in the Interior of uifrica.) 

Mtaaciba/aoe, Silence. Mumchanne 
was a gaizip of chance with dice, in which 
silence was indispensable. (Mum is con¬ 
nected with mumble; German, mmme^ 
a muffle; Danish, mumte^ %o mumble.) 

*' .4nd f(ir ‘mumctiftace,’ liowe'er the edutne may 
fall, 

Ton must be tnvm for fear of Rpritlins all” 

UarhiavoU’a Dogg. 

MUttmiy is the Egyptian word mwa, 
wax; from the custc^ of anointing the 
hodv with wax and wrapping it in cere- 
cloth. (Perriaa, momie, intx; Italiau, 
Mummia; French, motnre.) {SeeBtikTBXt.) 

Mnmiiiy WlMat. Wheat said to 
have been taken from some of the Egyp¬ 


tian mummies, and sown in British soil. 
It is, however, a delusion to suppose that 
seed would preserve its vitality for some 
hundreds of years. No seed will <1o so, 
and what is called mummy wheat is a 
species of com commonly grown on the 
southern shores of the MtHlifcrrancan, 

Mumpers, Beggars. Iceland rails 
it a gipy word. In Norwich, Christmas 
waits used to be called “Mumpers.’' 
In Lincolnshire, “ Boxing-day ” is called 
Mumping-day (y.e.). To mump is to 
beg. Beggars are called the ' ‘ Mumping 
Soiaety.” 

“A parcel of wretehes huppinf; alx)!!! by ilip 
aasUtaoce ot thru- rniirlios, like hi ninny Mii- 
roln'slnn Fielils iiiunipers, (IrnmnK tnta a IhhIv 
I n attack riufrat nr Ix-sri] Mu' nindi nf Minir 
eliaritahle lorJ.”—A’ed H’o/t/: Thf Lfohhm Suv, 
imrt V, 

Mumping Day. St. Thomas's Day, 
December 21. A day ftn wliieh the ]K)iir 
used to go about begging, or, as it was 
called, “going a-gooding,” that is, 

S etting gifts to itrocure good things for 
hristm^ {immp, to lx?g). 

V In Warwicksliire the term used was 
“going a-comiug,” i.e. getting gifts of 
com. In Staffordshire the custom is 
spoken of simply as “a-gootling.” ( V#' 
MvaiPKBa.) 

Munoliau'sen {linron). 'J'he hoi-<> of 
a volume of travels, who meets with the 
most marvellous adventures. The in¬ 
cidents bare been coutpiled from variom 
sources, and the name is said to have 
pointed to Hierouj’rnns Karl Friodrieh 
von Munclihausen, a German oflicer in 
the Bussiun array, noted for his ra.arvel- 
lous stories (1720-1797). It is a satire 
either on Baron de T»)tt, or on lJrii<‘ 0 , 
wlFise Trarcis in Abyssinia were lookt-d 
upon as mythical when they first ap¬ 
peared. Tuo author is Iludolf Erich 
llaspc, and the sources from which th*' 
adventures were compiled, ai'o I)e1)or.s 
Fneetiief Castiglioue's Cortegianu, iJiUh-r- 
raann’s Ftopia, and some of the Ikivou's 
ovra atones. '■ 

Mnudaae Egg the Phip- 

nidan, l^ptiau, Hindi], and .lapimcsu 
systems, it is represented that the world 
was hatched from an egg. In some 
mythologies a bird is represented ns lay¬ 
ing the mundane egg on the primordial 
waters. 

MundUfiFri* One of the giant race, 
who had a son and daughter of such 
surpastdng heaotv that their lather culled 
them Maui ana Sol {mom and sun). 
{SeandineniUin mythology.) 
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BCnndun'gtia. Bad tobacco. 

V Mundunvus. iu Bn'me'** HtntitHental Jmrruv 
riidH), ]b 'iiiiiiiit for Saiiiui-1 Kliur]), n surgeon, wliii 
Letters from Ittfl}/, ToliJaS (imoilelt, 
wild jiiiltliHhoil Trarets tlirinMh Frawr ittid Jtdu 
“diic Cull inuHl sunrl," was ciillcd “Hniei- 
fuugiis.” 

Mu’nero. The daugliter of Pollente, 
the Saracen, to whom ho Mve all the 
Hlioilshounjustly took from tnosewho fell 
into his jiowcr. Talus, the iron jiage of 
Sir Ar'tegiil, chojiped off her golden haiida 
and silver feet, and tossed nor over the 
castlo wtill into the moat. {Sperner: 
I'dirif Qneene, bk. v. 2.) 

Mankar and Naklr. Two black 
angels of appalling aspect, the inquisi^ 
tors of the dead. The Koran says that 
during the inquisition tho soul is uniti'd 
to tho body. If tho scrutiny is satis- 
fartoiy, the soul is gently drawn forth 
from the lips of the deceased, and tho 
body is l(>ft to repose in peace"; if not, 
tho "body is beaten about tho bead with 
iron clubs, and the soul is wreuclied forth 
by nicking torments. 

MunnlA. Memory; one of tho two 
ravens that sit perched on the shoulders 
of Odin; the other is Hugin (thought). 
{Scatttli lift nan mytholoffy.') 

Munta'bur Ti/ior]. Theroj'al 

rchideiico of tho si.ldan whoso daughter 
married Otuit, King of Lombardy. 

Mn'rad. Son of Hadra'ma and Mar* 
silluH, King of Portugal, Castile, Ara¬ 
gon, Leon, and Valence, when those 
(‘ouutries -were held by the Moors. He 
was called ‘‘ Lord of tne Lion,” becau.se 
he always led alxiut a Hon in silken 
fctU'rs. When he carried defiance to 
(/hiivleniagne at ]''i*onsac, the lion fell in 
love with Aude the Fair; Murad chas- 
fisc'tl it, and the lion tore liim to pieces. 
{Civt^neuiitaiM, vii.) 

Mna'oadlns of Paris. French dudes 
nr exquisites, who aped the London 
mashers in the first French Kevolution. 
'I’hoir dress was t<m>bciots "with thick 
soles, knee-breochelf a dress-coat with 
long tails, and a high stiff collar, and a 
thick cmWel callea a comtitutiou. It 
was thought to Ite John Bullish to aji- 
sumc a husklnoss of voice, a discourtesy 
of manners, and n swaggering vulgarity 
of speech and Ijchavioiuf. Irobably so 
culled from being perfumed Hko a 
popinjay.” 

‘Tuck icjBuf LuiifloD, Miiscadiat of Pnriw.” 

PmJutM, viit. 1 S 4 . 

Knscnlar Ckrtatlaattp. Heeltiiy 
or strong-minded religion, wbh^ braces 
a man to fight the battle of bravely 


and manfully. This expression has been 
erroneously attributed to Charles Kings¬ 
ley. (See his Lifej ii. 74, 76.) * 

Mnaes, Nine daughters of Jupiter 
and Muemosyue, goddesses of poetry, 
historyj and other arts and sciences. 
Iho pamtiuf^ of Herculanenm show all 
nine in their respective attributes. In 
tho National-Museum of Faria is tho 
fiimous collection with which Fins VI. 
enriched tho Vuticou. Lesueur left a 
celebrated picture of the same subject. 

Mase'nm. The most cdl^rated are 
the British Museum in London; tho 
Louvre at Faria; the Vatican at Borne; 
the Museum of Florence; that of St. 
Petersburg; and thoiie of Dresden, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 

A walking muttettm. So Longitius, 
author of a* work on The Sublime, was 
called. (A..D. 213-273.) 

Mushroom (on archaic form is 
mmhrump), (French, nmisseron, a white 
mushroom; liatin, mmeu», moss.) 

"Voi^tur fiiniiUB niuBc&rum, oi, quod in lactc 
pul\ Gi’izatue inturAcit niuscaa.'—.l/Oirnts Magmu!, 
mL SCi. 

Muirio. ’Father nf music. Giovanni 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrina.. 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina was 
“ tho prince of musicians.” (1629-1504.) 

Father of (Ireek uunie. TeTq)audcr. 
{Fhurisheti n.c. (>70.) 

The prince of music. G. Pietro A. da 
Palestrina (1529-1594). 

Musk hath charffW^ etc. ; ft-om Con¬ 
greve’s Mourning Jiride, i. 1. 

Mnaio. Men of genius arerse to mume. 
The following men of genius were ac¬ 
tually avei-se to music: Edmund Burke; 
Byron had no ear for music, and neither 
vocal nor instrumoutiil music afforiled 
him tho slightest pleasure. ^ Charles 
Fox, Hume, fir. Johnson, Daniel O’Con- 
neU, Robert I’eel, William Pitt; Poiw 
preferred n street organ to H.audel’s 
oratorios; tho poet Rogers felt actual 
discomfort at tho sounds t>f tiUis^;; Sir 
Walter Scott, the poet Southey, and 
Tennyson.'' Seven of these twelve were 
actually iwcts, and five wore orators, 
Tlic Princess Mathilda (DemuIofT). an 
excellent artist, with a veritable passion 
for art, may bo added to those who have 
hotl a real antipaUiy to mnstc. 

Miurio of the Sphereo. Pytha^oraa 
was the first who suggested the notion so 
beautifully expressed by Sbakrapeai^^ 

“There’s not the snisllest orb which tboilt be- 
bold’st 

But In Ini motion like an angel stngi. ' 

Btilt auirioff to the jr oung-eyed cHerurams." 

MerohasUof Vtuiee, r. t. 
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Plato says .^at a sireu sits on each 
idanet, -who catote a most aweot $ong, 
Offing to the motion of her own par- 
ticttlar phmet, but harmonising with all 
the otlters. Hence Mijiton speaks of 
the “ celestial syrens* harmony, that sit 
up<m the nine enfoldeil spheres.’* {Ar- 
V4n/es.) Nine Spheres.) 

Maximus Tyiiiis saw that tlic mere 
proper motimrof the planets must create 
sounds, and as the planets move at 
regular intervals the sounds must har> 
monise. ^ 

Mnsloal Notation. {See Do.) 

Bfnaloal Small-coal Kan {The). 
Tliomns Britton (16^-1714). 

Mnaloiana. Father of mtmrians. 
Jubal, “ the father of all such.as handle 
the harp and organ ” (Gen. iv. 21). 

Musido'ra. {See Dxnox.) 

Hn'oits or lluaeta. Gaps in a 
hedge; places through which a hare 
makes his way to escape the hounds. 

The Dwny miisits tltrousli i.li« which he 

An* like a laliyrintb lu ainazp Uia fTH-a.'' 

.Shnkfufieftrf: IVhmh tindAdmi$. 

The passing of the liare through these 
^ps is termetl namttg. The word is 
from inmae (old French), a little hole, 

Mnokot is the Spanish moeqaetey a 
musket. 

Kuolln. So called fiom Mosul, in 
Asia, where it was first manufactured. 
(French, tmusMline^; Italian, mtmoUm.) 

Muoand. Cushioned seats, reserveil 
in Persia for persons of distinction. 


MnspoL A region of fire, whence 
Surtur w’ill collect flames to set Are to 
toe universe. {Seandimvian mythology.) 


Kni^lliolm (3 syl.). The abode of 
fire which at the beginning of time 
existed in the south. It was light, 
warm, and radiant; but was guariled 
by Surt, with a flaming swora. Sfkirks 
were collected therefrom to make the 
stars.* {^ftdimpian mgthohgg.) {See 
MaNimx.) 


“Tlie Musielbelm is a noted Kcandlnat (an poem 
'){ tbe4tb century. Mnspc'ibeiHt is tlieScandiua- 
:.-an taeli, and the subject of the iNiem is the Ijutt 
Judumeut. The sreat aurt or Burtur m Auti- 
Christ. wlinSt the eod of ibSworhl will set Are to 
nil creation. Tiie poem la in slternnte verse,and 
shows lioth imasiniuUm and fswtic talent.'' 


Mustard. Connected with must. 
In 1382 Philip toe fiedd, Duke of 
Burgundy, granted to the town of 
Dijon, noted for its mustard, aimorial 
bearings with the motto liOfDXit itx 
TAEpx ^ultum arded^ 1 de¬ 
sire). The arins' knd' «d^yed 


on the principal gate, were adopted as a 
trade-mark by the mustard ’merclmiits, 
and got shortened into Moult-tarde (to 
bum much). 

The nasturtium it of the niiislard fiiinilc, in 
HiDinixh mnutHvrw; mill ilie Itahmi muKtnnh is 
tiiiistaril. . 

Mustard. .4fier mrat, wusioiA. 1 
have now no longer need of if. “ V'nt 
dr la memtarde agrh diner.*' 

Musulman (plural, Mtmdtmns or 
Mue/ems) —that ia, 31'oshmw, plural of 
3toslem. A Mahometan; so called from 
the Arabic muslimy a believer. 

Mutaatnr. ‘ ‘ Onmia mutautur, no» et 
mitmmr in i/hs,'* is by Nicholas Bor- 
boniuA, a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
century. Dr. Snndys says that the Em¬ 
peror Lotoair, of the Holy Homan Em¬ 
pire, liad already said, “ Tempora 
Mtitantur, tm et mtrta'mnr in 

MntsasaFisb. Quite silent. Some 
fish make noises, but these ore me- 
cliauicol, not organic. 

Mutss at Funerals. Tliis was a 
Homan custom. The undertaker, at¬ 
tended with lictors dressed iu black, 
marched with the corpse; and lh«‘ 
undertaker, a.s master of the cere¬ 
monies, assigned to each follower hi.s 
proper place ui the procession. 

Mutton (French, ttumUm). A gold 
coin impressed with the imago of a 
kmb. 


Mntton-oating King ( The). C'h»rle.s 
11. of England. The witty Earl of 
Hochestcr wrote this mock epitaph on 
his patron 

“ lli-rc lh>8 eiir iiiuttun-ciiiiii.’ ktnv, 

Whose wonl 1 IO mail relies mi 
He never ««rfrfsfoolisli (hini;, 

Aod never did n wim one." 

Ci/me and eat jfoitr nmtton tiiih me. 
Come and dine with me. 


Muttnn-flst. A large, coarse, red fl.st. 

Muttons. A Stock Exchange term 
for the Turkish ’OS'- loan, partly secured 
by the sheep-fax. 

Heremm a im mantons. (Siv Mou- 
T0N8.) 


Mntnsl FHoadS. Cun two persons 
be called imttmd friends ? Does not the 
word of necessity imply three or more 
than three P (ifee the controversy in 
Notes and Querteny June 9, 1894, p. 461.) 


" A mutual flamewssiiuicklyrniisUt, 

WHS (iut«f(l/,too,t«ivpaled ; 

SdtPts and Emma, 

(Mutual ^ reciprocal.) 
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BfUBSle. To muzzle live ox that 
tretuMh out the corn. Not to pay for 
work (lone; to expect other persous will 
work for nothing* The labourer is 
worthy of liis hire, and to withhold that 
hire is to niii'//.lu the ox that treaduth 
out your com. 

My Eyo {AH). (‘SVr //wr/cr Ai.f..) 

Mynhoer Closli. A Dutchutan. 
t'/f'.vA or t'luwi is .an abbreviation of 
Nu'holaiis, a common name in Holland, 
.‘^aiuly, a contraction of Alexander, is a 
similar nickname for a Scotchman. 

My'nian Sails. The ship Ar}?o; so 
calloil because its crew were natives of 
Mynia. 

*• When lii'^ lil.irlvwliirlwiinlrtd'ci’Hic ocean riMIed 
And lent (be >1)111)111 

Umiionis: Tjimiuil. Iik. vI, 

Myr midons of tbe Law. Bailiffs, 
sheriiTs’ officers, and other law menials. 
Any ronj^h fellow employed to annoy 
another is the employer’s myrmidon. 

'J’lic Mynnidons were a people of 
Tliossaly wlio followed Achillea to the 
sicffc of Troy, and were distinguished 
for tlicir stivage brutality, rude bo- 
jjaviour, and thirst for rapine. 

Myron. A (jwek statuary' and sculp¬ 
tor, born in IJicotki. b.c. -180. A fellow- 
disciplc of Tolyclctus. and a younger 
coiitcm]Mirary of I’hidias. His great 
works are m bronze. By far tlic most 
odobriited fif his statues wore his Bis- 
coliolns ami his Cow. The cow is re- 
prosonted lowing. (Discobolus is a quoit 
or discus player.) It is said that the 
cow w.as so true to nature that a bull 
mistook it fur a living animal. 

• ■ Tbeie.iro *>c\ci:»l sitmlarlegends. Thus it is 
()Aid'thsi Aii-liRS ivonrca .Wxaiuler’s limsc so 
ri'-ilisi.ir.illy (liiit )i living Unrsc mistook it nnd 
liegan til iieiirli, > otiisiiiies Ttninted n Amnisli 
nilniMHl S') line In life, tbiil Felfpe IV. inisldnk 
the I'niiiiing f>>t the man and r'ns'ov (Silt Kcvorely 
fur not being with tbe fleet. Zeuxis minted 
»4iine i?r:i))t',s su vvell that hii-ds flew at them to 
;v>ck ibeiii. (Jiieniin Mnisys minted a fljr nu n 
iinLn'H teg So riiimiiKlily tii.-it Mnndyn. tbe nrnst, 
trii'd to iirusU it olf witjtkbis bandkcrelriet, I'arr- 
tiP.iiiH, of ntdicmiH’, minted n curtain so well tbnt 
Zeuxis wiH dei-eivcu l>>'it,and told bini to draw 
it aside tbnt lie migiit see ttie lueture beliitid it. 

Myrra. An Ionian slave, thedmlovod 
concubine of Sardanapaiua, the Assyrian 
king. She roused him frotn his indO'* 
lenoe to oppose Arba'eSs the Ntede, who 
aspired to his throne, and when she 
found tliat his cause waa. hopeless in¬ 
duced him to pl^e himself on a funeral 
pile, which she fivfxl with her own l»nd, 
and springing into the flantefl, periled 
with her beloved lord. and. miuto. 
(B^ron: Soi'dmu.peUim') ; - ' 


Myrr'ropiioxrM (3 syl.; the myrrA 
hearers). The three llarys who went 
to see the sopukhre, bearing myrrh and 
spices. In Christian art moy ture re¬ 
presented os (^rrying vases of myrrh in 
I their hands. 

{ Myrtle ( The). If you look at a leaf of 
myrtle in a stronf^ li^t, y^>u will see 
that it is pierced with iniinnierable little 
punctures. According to fable, Fhtedra, 
n'ife of Theseus, fell m love with Hip- 
I polotus, her step-son; and when Hip- 
I polotus w'ent to the arena.sto exorcise 
! his horses, Phasdm repaired to a myrtle- 
{ tree in Troszeu to await his return, and 
) beguiled the time by piercing the leaves 
with a hair-pin. The punctures referred 
to are an abiding memento of this 
tradition* 

Ill the Orlando Fur'mo Astolpho Is 
changed into a myrtle-tree by Acrisia. 

Myrtle, The ancient Jews believed that 
the eating of myrtle leaves conferred 
the power of det^ting witdies; and it 
was a superstition tmit if the leaves 
crackled in the hands the person beloved 
would prove faithful. 

The myrtle irhteh dropped blood. iEneas 
(book iii.) is represented as tearing np 
the Myrtle which dropped blood. Poly- 
doriis ’tells us that the barlmrous in¬ 
habitants of the country pierced the 
Myrtle (then a living Iwing) with spears 
aud arrows. The body (rf the Myrtle 
took root and grew into, the bleeding 
tree. , 

Myaterles of Woods and Blvers. 

The art of hunting and fishing. 

Hs^ery. A kind of mediocval drama, 
the diaracters and events of which were 
drawn from sacred lustory. 

Mystery or Mystorimik. Said to make 
np the number fiffd referred to in Itov. 
xvii. 5. This would not be worthy 
notice, exwpt for the ftict that the woril 
“mystery '’ ivas, till the time of the 
Xtefonufltiou, inscribed on the Pope’s 
initro. " 

V Almost any phrase nr long name 
ciui be twisted into this number, 
Nuubxb of ttib Bbast.) 

Mysterlos* Ihe three yreuter mys- 
teries (in Qiristiointy), l%e Trinity, 
Original Sin, ^nd tbe incamaUon. 

Snrel],' ihc rv^urrocUon ul the IioAy aluiatd be 
addiHl. 

Mystertons Thrse (27(e) of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology were ’‘’Bar’* (the 
M^lkty), &e “ Like-Mighty,” ttnd the 
“Thim Person,” who-sat on'three 
‘ thrones above tM rehabow. Tlnm esnte 
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the “^sir,” of which Odin wns chief, 
> who lived in Asgard (between the rain¬ 
bow and eartli); next come the “ Vanir,” 
or ^oda of the ocean, air, and clouds, of 
winch deities Nidid was chief. 


N 

IT. This letter rej^resonts a wriggling 
eel, and is called m Hebrew uun (a 
fish). , 

K, in Spanish, baa sometimes a mark 
over it, thus—fi. This mark is called a 
and altera the sense and pro¬ 
nunciation of a word. Thus, “pena” 
meansbut “pefia,” a rock. 
{See Marks ix Gbasuiar.) » 

N. (One whoso name is not given.) 
{See M or N.) 

N, a nnmeraL Greek ^ = 50, but ,v = 
60,000. (Uom.) = 900, but N = 
900,000. 

N added to Greek wonls ending in a 
short vowel to lengthen it "by ijosi- 
tion,” and "1” added to French words 
beginning with n vowel, when they 
follow a word ending with a vowid 
(os »i Toi; for »i on), is called N or L 
"ephelcys'tic” (tagged-on) ; Greek, 
epi helko. (See Marks I!T Gbajckab.) 

N. B. Buga. The letters are tlie 
initials of Norfolk Howard, in allusion 
to a Mr. Bii^g wlio, in 1863, changed 
his name to Nifffolk Howanl. 

ntb, or nth idns One, in University 
slang, means to the utmost degree. 
Thus, CtU to the nth means wholly un¬ 
noticed by a friend. The expression is 
taken from the index of a mathematical 
formula, where » stands for any uuin- 
her, and » -f- 1, one more than any 
number. « 

Mnb. Tlie faii^ which offers Orpheus 
for fopd ift the iurernal regions » toasted 
ant, a fiea's thigh, butterflies’ brains, 
some sucking mites, a rainbow-tart, and 
other delicacies of like nature, to Ixi 
washed down with dewdrops, beer mode 
from seven InrlevGorns, and the super¬ 
naculum of earth-bom topers. {King: 
Orpheus and Eurydiee.) ^ 

Nolk. To seize without warning, A 
contraction of apprehend. (Nprwe^u, 
nappe, to catch at, nap, snatch; Swe^sh, 
nappa.) Our nap (to filch or steal) is a 
variety of the same word. 

The ksvtier or cstcii ot s latcih or it esUeO 

the IMS. 


NAthman. A slieiiff’s officer. (See 
Nab.) 

“Old Dornton Idm i^ent t.lio iialmmn after him 
at hist.”—.Vir H’. : Ouu Minntcnuo (driuiMt- 

i iscd by Terrj, ii. 3). 

Habo or Nebo. Ouu of the divinities 
of the Assyrians, supposed to be the 
moon. (iSre Taa. xlvi. 1.) Many of llic 
kings of Babylon assumed ibe iiiitne. 

Xabima»mr 18 Itahivii-iibSar,Nftbi'-«if-,V>8liur nr 
Assyria. 

Kubochmlmasor is 'Nalui-rliathm (or 
iiaaur, {.«. Xali(i-kinir-uf-As»ltur nr Assyi iit. 

f!ti6opolax»tr is Nabo-Csoii of] iml- VbS\ rmii. 

yubocluuiviisszter is NciMi-cliaif (or ndnii) ii-iissi'r, 
i.e. Niiiaior XVlio-kiiib'-of-Assliar. 

V Belchozaar is Baal-i’h'-n/zar, i.e. 
Baal-chadon-n-assnr, or Ba.il-kiiig-of 
Asshur. 

Nabob' (generally called N.a'bob). 
Corruption of tho Hindu Avoitl notmh, 
the plural of imh. An adniiinstrntorof 
a province and commamlcr of the Jnilian 
anuy under tho Mogul Empire. Tlie.vi 
meu acquired ^at wealth and liveil in 
Eastern sxilcndour, so that they gavi' 
rise to tlie phrase, “llirh as the naiviib," 
corrupted into “Ate// ae u nalmh." In 
England we apply the phrase* to a mer¬ 
chant who has attaiiicil groat wealth in 
the Indies, and has returned to live in 
his native country. 

Nabonassar or Nebo-adon-Assor. 

(Nelx), Prince of Assyria.) Frmmhu- of 
the Babylonian and ChaUbnan kingdom, 
and first of the dynasty of Nalsma.'jSftr. 

Era df Xahonasear began Wednesday, 
February 26th, 747 b,c., tho day of 
Nabonossor’s accession. It wa.s used bv 
I Ptolemy, and by the Babylonians, in ail 
i their astronomical calculations. 

I 

I Naboth’s Vlaayard. ThuxHissc.ssiou 
j of another coveted by one able bi jiosbess 
I hinuself of it. (1 Kings x.vi. 1-10.) 

‘Till' llule Mmior Hinine iiriiiiert) lind »l\r;i\H 
lioi'ii a KAbDiii'ei vineyard In liii* fat In r.' ■ CAiikI 
, irordji, IK**. 

Nadab, in Dnden’s satire ntAhudvm 
and Aehitophet. ifl meant bir Lord 
Howard, of Esrick or Esertek, a pro- 
i fligato wlio 1,'iid u9aim t<i great }iiety. 

; Nadab offered incense with strange fire, 
i and was slain by tho Loid (Lev. x. 2); 
and Lord Howard, while imprisoned in 
the Tower, is said to have mixed tliu 
consecrated wafer with a comijound of 
roasted apples and sugar, i^llecl lamb's- 
wool. 

" And canting Kndah let oiilivion damn, 

Wlui nuule niiW iKin'idSe nf ihe iwsrliiil I.iiiil> " 
Abmkm and i art i. .'■.'vmi. 

Na'dix. An Arabic word, siguifying 
tikat point in the heavens which is directly 
opppeite to the zenith. 

From zenith down to nadir. From the 
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point of elevation to the lowest 

depth. 

Xn'iHi'. A representation of the 
pl.i notary system. 

‘Wo ili(‘n lost (U»l) .a innsa lioaiilifiil 
f >1)1 iiMtoit lit ilitrorciit nu'tali- . . . SiOurn wiim of 
rnIMH'r. .lUliiUTiir Killlt, Mhi s of ii'ou, the Kiiit of 
l;iiti'ii,Mori'ury of iiiiiher, Vi-iiiis of tin, niiil tliu 
.Moiiii ot '•ilvor. ... It W!U) the nioBt colehratei) 

II iiiiv in all Kiittland.'*—rw(n(/pfc«n. 

Nadir Shah. Kouli Kbuu, a Persian 
warrior. (1087-1717.) 

Nag. A liorstt. This is an example 
of u of the article joined to the follow¬ 
ing noun, as in the word newt =: an 
owt. (Danish and Norwegian, oy; 
Anglo-Siixtm, roh oveh ; Latin, ; 

Dutt'h, Wf/iji',) Taylor (16.10) has noggou, 
as— 

“ Wort thou iJeiirxe w itli ih.v iinKtoii, 

‘I’liiii fiiii''litest with the dnvjfgon.'’ 

V Shakespeare’s umnt and mtiicle are 
inino-uutit and mine-uncle. 

Nag. Nagging. Constant fault- 
liiidiiig. (Anglo - Saxon, g»ag-an, to 
gtttiw, tiite.) We call a slight but con¬ 
stant pain, like a tooth-ache, a nagging 

JJIIUI. 

Nag’s Head Consecration. On the 

passing of the lu’st Act of Uniformity 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, fourteen 
bishops vacat'd their sees, and all the 
otlicv sees, except Llandaff, were at the 
t imu vacant. The question was how to 
• obtain cousecratiou so as to preserve the 
succession called “apostolic’’unbroken, 
as Lluudail refused to officiate at 
l’arker‘.s consecration. In this dilemma 
(the story nins) Scory, a deposed bishop, 
was sent for, tiiid offidateaat theAVf^i’* 
Jiniif tavern, in ('heapstdc, thus trans¬ 
mitting the aucc<;.ssiou. 

V Such is the talc. Strype refutes 
the story, and so does Dr. Hook, Wo 
are i,old that it was not the (xnuecraiiuH 
which took place at the Arty’s itmd, 
hut only that those who took part in it 
dined there .sutiseauently. We are 
fui'thonnoro told U»at the Bishops 
Jlarlow, Scory, Ooverdale, and Hodg¬ 
kins, all officiuted at the consecration. 

Naga. Serpents; the king of them ia 
Sesiia, tlie .sacred serpent of Viahnu. 
{l/indu nigfhologg.) 

Na'glfitr. The'giants* ship, in which 
they will embark on ^ ‘ the last ^y ” to 
give brittle to the cods. It is made of 
the nails of the dca»l. fpid Norse, nagi, 
a humim nail, and /are, to ]iuike,j 

i Searidinavian mylhologp,} Piloted by 
fiymer. * 


Nail 


NahtMhtoB. Tmmpery bits of brass. 

(2 Kings zviii. 4.) 

Naiadfl. Nyrnplm of lake^ foun¬ 
tains, rivers, and streams. (Cla»»ical 
wythologg.) {Hee Faiot.) 

Nall. 

I}oicH OH the nail, Tag down on the 
Hail, In ready money. In Latin: 

Buper ungtiem;'*^ in French: •* iS'w 
Vongle; ” as, “ Toire la goalie sur 
Pangle ” {see Sin*EBKACUi.uJD, “ 
rubis sur vongle," where rtfiMnnoaus reti 
wine. The Latin ungulm (from angni^ 
means a “shot” or reckoning, hence 
unguium dare, to pay one’s reckoning. 

“ quo iiuibuB prisis, et csriaMiis picsiiM flat 
tmliicio Hiipfr uiigueiii."—Jn fiidentnre daua 
Jaljf I.VA, 11^ (Scift'n Act). 

*.• O'Keefe iwysi “In tlie centre of Liiuorictc 
Kxclianffn is a pillar vritb a circular plate of 
ciipiier about tbreo feet in ilianieter, called 7%e 
Natl, OB which tha earnest of all stoeh-eschauffe 
liargaina has to bo paid.'* (.Aeeol/cmoiis. i 

A similar enstom prevailed at Bristol, where 
were four pillars, called nails, in front of the 
Kxebangu for a similar purixiso. in litrcrihiu) 
K\ change there is a plate. <«f coptior called The 
NaU, on which liargains are settled. 

ffting OH the nail. Up the spout, put 
in pawn. The custom merred to is that 
of hanging each pawn on a nail, with a 
number attached, and giving the cus¬ 
tomer a duplicate thereof. Very similar 
to the custom of guarding liats, cloaks, 
walkiug-stick.s, and umbrellas, iu public 
exlubiaon.s and assemblies. 

To kit the nail oh the head. To come 
to a right conclusion. In Latin, "Hem 
lenes," The Germans have the exact 
phrase, **l)en Nagel au/den kopf treffen,' ’ 

Nall (For want of a). “ For want of 
a nail, the shoe is lo^; for want of a 
slioe, the horse is lost; and for want of 
a horse, the rider is lost.*’ {Htrbert: 
Jacnla J^rudentnm.) 

Nalbnumey. Six crowns f^veu to 
the “ roy dts haruoys ’’ for affixing the 
amis of a knight to the pavilion. 

Nall fixed ia the Tempid (o/ 

Jnpitei'y On September 13th a nail wa# 
annually driven into the wall of the 
temple of Jupiter, lliis was originally 
done to tally the year, hut subsequently 
it lapsed into a religious ceremony for 
wnraiug off ofilomities fi'om the city. 
Originally the nail was driven in the 
wall by the preetor masimus, subse¬ 
quently by one of the onusuls, and lastly 
by tlie dictator. (See lirg, vii 3.) , 

Nall la Oiie’e Ceflbi. Todrhv ttnail 
into one's t^n. To sborteu Hie by 
amdety, diink, eto. Topen call a dium 
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Name 


** a nail in their coffin,*' in jocular allii- 
eion to the teetotal axiom. 

" Cweto our mffln adds a nail, no doubt; 

But e\ery grin »o rnorrv draws out* out" 

Pcfrr Pividar (Joint Wolcot): A'rpostuMorif 
Oti&i, Ode XV, 

Natl One's Colours to the Mast 

(7ft). To refuse to surrender. Wlion 
the colours are nailed to the mast they , 
ojunot bo lowered in proof of sub- i 
mission. 

Nailed. Caught and secured iu jail. 
(.SVtf OrjoTi.) 

/ Mii/eJ nim (or i7.) I hooked him, 

I ]>iniicd him, meaning 1 secured him. 
Isaiah (xxii. 23) says, “I will fasten 
him us a nail in a sure place.” How> 
ever, the idea may still be, I secured 
him hy making him pay down the 
earnest on 'The JV'fnV. (See Pay on the 
Xailf second clause.) 

Nalls driven Into Cottage Walls. 

This was a Roman practice, under the 
notion that it kept oft the plague. L. 
Manlius was named dictator (a.v.c. 390) 

” to drive the naih” 

Our cottagers still mil horsenhoes to 
thresliolds to ward off evil spirits. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, had two rusty horse¬ 
shoes fastened on tbo highest stop out¬ 
side Holly XiOilge. 

Nails of the Cross. The mill u-ith 
^rhifh onr Lord irait fadened to the erom 
were, in the Middle Ages, objects of 
great reverence. Sir John Manndeville 
8.'iys, “ He hud in his hondes, and 
two iu his feet; and of on of tlieise the 
emperonr of Canstautsmoble made a 
brydille to his hors, to here him in 
butaylle; and tliroghe vertue thereof he 
overcam his enwnyes ” (c. vii.). Fifteen 
are shown os relics. Irom Crown.) 

Nain Itongo. A I.atin or goblin of 
Normandy, kmd to iishermen. There is 
another called Le petit hmmr^ i'a>iye. 

Naivete (pron. rnh'^eve-fy). Ingen¬ 
uous* simplicity; the artless iunocence 
of one ignorant of the conventions of 
society. The term is also applied to 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. The 
word is formed from the Ijatin natus, 
naturaf etc., meaning nature without 
art. , 

Naked Lady. Meadow saffron 
(jOolekicum Antwnnah). Called naked 
Inscause, like the afanond,. peach, etc., 
the flowers come out before the leaves. 
It is poetically called “the leafless orphan 
of the year,” the flowers being orpinuied 
or destitute of folit^. Some call it 


“Naked Boy,” and the “Naked Boy 
Courts ” of London were places where 
meadow saffron was sold. 

Naked Truth, The fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went bathing; 
Falsehood came first out of the water, 
and dressetl herself in Truth’s garments. 

I Truth, unwilling to take those of Fulsc- 
I hood, W'ent naked. 

Nakeer. (See M vskk r. ) 

Naia, a legoiiditry king of India, 
whose love for Dumayanti mid biihse- 

? iueat misf(>rtuue.s have supplied subjects 
or numerous poems. Duaii Mihnau hits 
trausbted into English the cjiisode from 
the Mahabharutiff and W. Yates the 
famous Sanskrit poem called Xaltidton*. 

Na'ma. A daughter of tho i-nce ttf 
man, who was beloved by the angel 
Zaraph. Her one wisli was to l(»v« 

S urely, intensely, and holily; but slie 
xed her love on a seraph, a oicature, 
more than on her Creator; thcieforo, iu 
punishment, she w'as condemned to abide 
on eartli, “uucliangcd iu licart imil 
frame,” so long os the earth niulureth ; 
blit when time is no more, both sin* -iml 
her angel lover w’ill be iidmittcd into 
those courts “where live never dies.” 
{Moftr^: Tores of thi Auijeh, story iii.) 

Namby Pamby PMlipa Ambrose 
Philips (1671*1749). His nicknxnie was 
bestowed upon him hy Hany Csirey, the 
dramatist, for his verse.s mhiresseil to 
Lord Carteret’s children, anti was 
adopted by Pope. This was not .lolin 
Philips, author of the Sii/etifhil Shiflint/. 
“ Namby ” is a baby way of pronouncing 
Ambrose, and “Pamby” is a jitighug 
reduplication. 

Micatilay SSI'S: “This sort, et li.is 1 ,i*<‘h 
allied nifamhy I’siniei arivi the iviiiit; o( its 
niitlor. ^ 

Name. 

" Wliat’s m n imme ? That w hn-ti «i* aill ii rose. 
By any ether name would smell ns sweis. • 

ShakMimr^i /towre undJaln’t, ii. 2. 

To take Ood*s mtne in rain. To use il 
profanely, thoughtlessly, or irreverently. 

" TIkhi sbalt nut take the name of the r.niil thy 
({ml in vain."—Kxod. xx. 7. 

Name. Fairies are extremely averse 
to having their names known, indeed 
there seems to be a strange identity be¬ 
tween personality and name. Thus we 
are forbidden to take God’s “ name iu 
vain,” and when Jacob wrestled with 
thye angel, he wfts anxious to know his 
opponent’s nam^., (Compare the Greek 
manta and the Latin anima.) 
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Name-aoii. Name-sake; also name- 
child, etc. 

“litxl fur ew'r blt's.i joiir hontmr, I am your 
nanic-son, sure t'nou»{li.‘'—A'mo/Jetf; AdmUures of 
fit/ Lmncelot Gratiw. 

Name tbe Day. Fix the day of mar¬ 
riage. 

Names. 

To cull a person mnm. To blackguard 
a person hy calling him nickuames. 

Names of the Puritans. 

Praise-Ood Barebones. A leather- 
seller in Fleet Street. 

If-Jpsus-Chrfet-had-not-difid.for-thcc- 
thou-hadst-l)eeu-dainuod Barebones. His 
sun ; usually called Damned Dr. Baro- 
bones. 

Nancy. The sailoFs choice in Bib- 
diu’a extjuisite song beginning, “ ’Twas 
post meridian half-mst four.” At half- 
pust four he parted by signal from his 
Nancy; at eight he bade her a long 
adieu; next morn a storm arose, and 
four sailors were washed overboard, 
“ but love forbade the waves to snatch 
oiu- tar from Nancy ” ; when the stonn 
ceased an enemy apjteared, but when 
the biittlo wo.-! hottest our gallant friend 
“ put up a prayer and thought on 
Nancy.” 

.1//.W Xuncjf. Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, buried in Westmiustcr 
Abbey. Slie died in 1730, and her re¬ 
mains lay in state, atteuderl by two 
noblemen. She was buried in a very 
,fine Brussels lace head-dress, a hollaii'd 
shift, with a tucker aud doubla-rufiles 
of the Niino lace, new kid gloves, etc. 

" (tiliiiiit'' ill \«(Mill«-u?’T\voul(lti!>»int prii>ok( " 

W'ciu till' l:i.>ii uui'iU tU.at l> 0 (ir Narciawi si/olic." 

i'opo; Moml 

MUs yalley. An effeminate young 

man. 

Nonoy of the Vale. A village 
nuiden who j>rt'ferred Strephou to the 
gay lordliugs wdio sought her. (/S'Acw- 
stoiw.) 

Nankeen. So called from Nankin, 
in China. It is thn natural colour of 
Nankin cotton. ^ 

Nanna. Wife of Balder. When the 
hliud-god slew her husband, she threw 
herself n]x>n his funeral pile aud was 
burnt to death. 

Nannie, to whom Burns has addressed 
several of his songs, was IiOsb Fleming, 
daughter of a farmer in the parish of 
TarboUon, Ayrshire. 

Nantea (1 syU. £dirt of Xantee. 
The decree of Heuii IV. 61 France, 
published from Nantes in 1598^ eeouiii^ 


freedom of religion to all Protestauts. 
Louis XIV. repealed this edict in 1685. 

Naik To go nap. To stake all the 
winnings on the («rds in hand; hence, 
to risk all on one venture. Nap is a game 
of cards; so called from Nai>oieon 111. 

Nap (A), a doxe or short sleep, os 
“ To take a nap,” is the Anglo-Saxon 
hneeppian or hnapp-iau (to t^eanap; 
the nap of cloth is the Anglo-Saxon 
hitoppa.) 

Naph'tha. The drug used by Mede'a 
for anointing the wedding* robe of 
Clauce, daughter of King Ore'on, 
whereby she was burnt to death on the 
morning of licr marriage with Jason. 

Na'pier’a Bones. A method in¬ 
vented by Baron Napier, of Merchiston, 
for shortening the labour of trigno- 
metrical calculations. Certa.iii figures 
arc arranged on little slips of paper or 
ivory, and simply by shil'tiug these slijffl 
the result retpiired is obtained. They 
arc called bones because the baron used 
bone or ivory rods instead of cardl/oard. 


Napoleon III. Few men have had 
so many nickuames. 

M UF Hkckmhuk, bo calM 1/ecniiB<< lu* foup 
d'finl w/is IVceiiili.T 2nd,uii(l ho was niaite eiu- 
l)t'ri»r Doi-piiii'cr Slid. l-os. 

.Mas uf anil.by a SeUnittatrc. 

II n-as Ht .Sc<lnh he siiirondcictl Ills .s.vnrd m 
Williiim I. K.iiiff of rriissinIiii'm. 

Man ov Sii enck. from Id? <rrwU T.acitiiriiii> 

('OUTR D'AKKSEMlKIUi the aaino lllli rule ht' 
assiimed wlmtj he from tin, fnr.u's- of 

Hum. 

Daiusouet. the iia'iic of tin* ma-ion wir 
(haiii^ud ohitbt's with Ini'* w hcii he r-cai ed I'niin 
Ham The i>;irji-.au» wcri> 

UiUloutULi'.r, thosu uf till' oiniitea/i Wiiv Mont.- 
juijuaux. 

BolTKTU.Ai'.l, is a roniiuuiiii'i. uf Ihnillo'.-nt'', 
rtmiislKiursr]. aud. I’alrisJ. Hio id.u'i-s ut hi- iwteJ 
fSinitiile 

It tSTiroi.K ~ liiirum-*cunnii, hulf-f/ml ami 
half-iiMdiiiaU. 

Vkuu iiEh. .V jtitron) uiu', wInch Riuiiui lie' h. rt 
eti/UiiK'il. 


V There are some very curious nu¬ 
merical coincidences connected witli 
Napoleon III. and Fugcuie. The last 
complete year of their reign was iS69. 
(In 1870 Napoleon was deth'Nined aud 
exiled.) * 

Now, if to the year of coionation 
(1852), you add either the birth of Napo¬ 
leon. or the birth of Eugenie, or the 
capitulation of Paris, or the date of mar¬ 
riage, the sum will always lie 1869. For 
example: 


ibii: 


18W 


1 t.|i>D.J 

t&VJ 

bCiU 


N Birth 

1 1 Birth 

1) 

Date 

1 

sl of 

sl 

. o* 

f Jfapu- 

5 / Ettire- 


f mw- 

) hmn. 

6j hie. 

Ufia 

isss 

ricttfe. 


las'.’ 


ItCaidt- 
St uUtt'D 
Tf of 
U Parts. 
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And if to the year of marriaffr (IS-iS) 
these dates arc added, they will give 1870, 
the fatal year. 

NappUlg. To eaU?h one tmppitiff. To 
find a person unprepared or off his guard. 
(Anglo-Saxon, nmppung, slumbering.) 

Nappy Ala. Strong nlc is so called 
because it makes one nappy, or because 
it contains a nap or frothy head. 

Nar'aka. The hell of the Hindus. 

It has twen^-oight divisions, in some of 
which the victims are mangled by luveus 
and owls in others they will W doomed 
to swallow mkes boiling hot, or n-alk 
over burning sands. Each division has 
its name: iturnm (fearful) is for liars 
and falsa witnesses; Jtodka (obstruction) 
for those who plunder a town, kill a cow, 
or strangle a man ; Suhu-a (swine) for 
di'uukards and stealers of gold; etc. 

Naroisaa, in the Night Though 
was Elizabeth Leo, Dr. young’s step¬ 
daughter. In Night iii. the poet says 
she was clandwtinely buried at Mont- 
peUer. becjiuse, beiug a Protestant, she 
was ‘‘denied the charity that dogs en¬ 
joy.” (For Pope’s Naroiasa sec Nancy. ) 

NarclMils {The). This charming 
flower 18 named from the .son of Cephisus. 
This beautiful youth saw his reflection 
in a founbiin, aud thought it tho pre¬ 
siding nymph of tho place. He tried to 
reach it, aud jumped into the fountain, 
wiiere he died, Tho nymplis cumc to 
take up the body iliat they might pay 
it funeral honourS, but foiiiul only a 
flower, which they called Narcissus, 
after tho name of the son of Cephisus. 
{Olid’s Metamorphoses., iii, 316, etc.) 

VlutMrcIi Kiv s tlio plsnt is callod NnrciMiiM fnnii 
ttif (Tfcek narke (mimbimss). ami that tr is i ro' 
liecly narcosM. meaniug tti«i pliint 
iininliriiiss or iialsy. 

“Sweet £cbo. sweetest ujmiih tliat lir'si iia- 
seen ,.. 

Osnst thou not tell me of » gentle pair, 

That likest thy Nsrcissne are ? “ 

Milton; Comm. 2.15, ek. 

7 Echo fell in love with Narcissus. i 

NMrdao. The high^ title of honour 
in the r^m of Idilipat. GuUivor re¬ 
ceived this distinction for carrying oif 
the whole fleet of the Blefuscu'dians. 
{^ift; ChtUivev^s Travels; Togagr to 

Lifliput, V.) 

NMTOir Kouae or Home. Acoflin: 
the grave. Gray calls the grave a 
“narrow ceil.” 

** K«ch in Ilia narrow cell for ever htUl, 

The rude lorefscbers <4 the hamlet steep.” 

' HuTosrdolo No«m {Hit), To defer 
a matter till Narrowdale noon tsto defer 


it iudefln itely. ‘ ‘ Christmas is coming. ’ ’ 
Ans., “ So is Narrowdalc Noon.” Your 
. . . was deferred nr delayed, like 
NaiTOwdale Noon. Nurrotvdule is in 
Derbyshire. The Dovedale is a viiUey 
about throe miles long, aud nowhere 
more than a quarter of a mile broad. 
It i.s approached from the north by a 
“naiTow dale,” in which dwell a few 
cotters, who never see the sun all tho 
winter, and when its beams first iiiercn 
the dale in the spring it i.s only for a 
few minutes in tho afternoon. 

Narses (2 syl.). A Roman general 
against the Goths ; tho terror of children. 
(173-568.) (&«fBooiK.) 

“The name uf wasiho formiilalilo smiiid 

with wliirh t.lie. AstiM’iati ntntluni w>‘r« :i<i-ii<>- 
tiiniiirltiilerrity tl-cir infant a."—o'lMniii: tkcinm 
and full, etc., \ ill. 210. 

NarwhaL Drinking-cups made of 
the bone of the uarwlial used to be 
greatly VfUueil, from the RiipjK*.sitiim 
that they counteracted tho fatal (‘iVects 
of jioison. 

Nasoby (Northamnfoiwlnre) is the 
Saxon uajefn (the navel). It is so ealleil 
bocauso ‘it was considered tho navol nr 
centre tif England. Similarly, Deljihi 
Trvas called tho “ navel of the earth,” auiJ 
in this temple was a white stone ki pt 
liound witli a red ribbon, to repnwnt 
the navel smd umbilical cord. 

Naal. The president of the .Jewish 
Sanhedrim. 

Na'ao. The ‘‘ surname ” of Ovid, the . 
Roman i>oet, author of Jfr/omorphiMs. 
Naso means “ nose,” hence llolofrrnos’ 
pim: “ And ahy Naso, but for sinclling 
out the odoriferous flowers of f.tncy,” 
{hhakespeare: Lore's Labour's Lo\(, iv, 
2 .) 

Haaaar. The Arabian merchant 
whose fables are the delight of tlic Arabs. 
D'Herbelot, tells us that when Mahomet 
read to them the history of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, they cried out with one voice 
that Nasser’s tales were the Iwst; upon 
which Mahomet gare liis malediction on 
Nasser, and all who read him. 

Na'atrond {dead-mmi*s region]. Thu 
worst marsh in the infemtd regions, 
where serpents pour forth vcuuin in¬ 
cessantly from the high a'ail.s. Hero 
the muidercr and the perjured will b,: 
doomed to live far ever, (Old Norse, 
na, a dead body, and strand^ a strand.) 
{^ndinmiian mgthahgy^ {See Lie- 
BTEOVO.) 

NatlUUi’Ml (Sir ). A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeaxe^A Love’s Labours Lost. 
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Nation of Qentlemen. So Geor{^ 
IV. callful the Scotch when, in 1822, he 
viiiited that country. 

Nation of Shopkeepers. Najftolcon 
W!is lint tho tlrsl to call the Enjfhsh “ a 
nation of shopkeepera ” in contempt. 

National Anthem. Both the music 
and words were coiiipoHcd by Dr. Henry 
Carey in 1740. However, in Antwerp 
cathedral is a MS. copy of it which 
aflinns that tho words and music were by 
Dr. .lohn Bull; adding tliat it wa.s com¬ 
posed on the occasion of the discoverr 
of Gunpowder Plot, to which the words 
“frustrate tlioir knavish trick.s” espe¬ 
cially allude. 

National Anthems. 

Of Austma. Haydn’s Ifymn to the 
Emfjcror. 

Beuhan. Tho lirabtinfonne. 

Dk.nm.U{K. Holly of Thiucbrog [a flag 
with a white cross, which fell from 
hen veil in tho l.'lth century at tho prayer 
of Widdemar II.]. 

En(Hi.\ni>. liriiannia, words by 

Tlioinson. music by Handel, and O'od 
Hare (be A'liiy. {Hee above.) 

PuANCE. Ancient, the Chanson de 
Itoland, Since tho Revolution, the 
MarHeillaise and the Chant du Depart. 

GBKMA^Y. Arndt’s Des Dentsehm 
Vatertaud: “ Heil Dir im Sie^eKkronz.’’ 

HtJXOAKY. The Itakoezy March. 

Italy. Jfarjhtla Araiiit vn Vimo [i.c. 
Move a Rteponw'ardJ, 1821. llarilialdi’s 
warliko Hymn, and Godfredo Mameli’s 
lialitiii iJathiYii, Italy has Awaked, 
compusud by Mercaiitiiii. 

Russia, (tod Vroteet (he Czar. 

ScoTLANii. Several Jacobite songs, 
tlie most popular being The King shall 
Enjoy Ins oa n Ayatn, U'hen the Ktng 
Conies o\r the Water, and Lillibtirlero of 
1088. 

National Colonra. {See Cowxms.) 

National Convention. The assem¬ 
bly of deputies which assumed the 
government of France on the overthrow 
of the tlirone in 179f. It succeeded the 
National Assembly. 

National Debt. Honey borrowed 
by the Government, on the security of 
the taxes, which aie pli^ed to the 
lenders for tlio payment of interest. 

The National Debt in William II1 .’b 
reimi w'as £15,730,489. 

At the commencement of the American 
war, £128,583,035. 

At the close thereof, £24^851,628. 

At the close of the Fnraioh war. 
£840,8)0,491. 


Cancelled between 1817 and 1854, 
£8.').538,790. 

Created by Crimean war, £68,623,199. 
In 1866, £802,842,949. 

In 1872 it was £792,740,000. 

In 1875 it was £714,797,715. 

In 1879 it was £702,430,594. 

In 1892 it was £677,679,571. 

In 1893 it was £671,042,842. 

National Sxblbltion. So Douglas 
.Terrold called a public execution at the 
Gld Bailey. These scandals were abol¬ 
ished in 1868. Executions now take 
place in the prison yard. • 

Natlmal Work8lioxi&— The English 
name of “Ateliers uationaux,” estab¬ 
lished by the French provisional govern¬ 
ment in February, 1848, and which were 
abolished in three months, after a san¬ 
guinary contest. 

Native. In feudal times, one bom a 
serf. After the Conquest, the natives 
were the serfs of the Normans. Wat 
Tyler said to Bichard II.: 

“Tbe nrKU' iieliciun was that lie schoMe iiiako 
alio men lie itiro YuRlomle and tinioto, so tlint 
then* s< lu)lrtn not lie eiiy nstive niiui after that 
iiiiic.”— Utgdni: PuUjchroniion, \ in. iza. 

Nativity {The) means Christmas Day, 
tlic anuiversart' of tlie birth of Jesus. 

The Care of the is under the 

eiiauoel of the “church of the Nativity.” 
In the recess, a few feet above the 
ground is a stone slab with a star ent in 
it, to mark the spot where the Saviour 
was bom. Near it js a hollow scrapivi 
out of the rock, said to bo the place 
where the infant .Tesus was laid. 

To east a man's nativity is to construct 
a plan or map out of the position, etc , of 
the twelve houses which belong to him, 
and to explain tihe scheme. 

Natty. Tidy, metliodicaJ, and neat. 
(Italian mtto, fVench net, Welsh nith.) 

Natty Bnmppo, called “Lcfither 
Stocking.” He appears in five of 
Feuimore Cooper’s novels: as^he peer- 
slayor; the Pathfinder; the Hawk-eye 
(Xn Longue CaraUne), in the Last of the 
Mohicans; Nattv Bumppo, in the 
JPitmeers; and me Trapper in the 
Prairie, in wliich ho dies, 

Natnnil {^). A bom idiot; one on 
whom education can make no im¬ 
pression. As natnre made him, so he 
remaius. 

A natural child. One not bom in 
lawful wedlock. The Romans os^ed 
tile children of conoubinas natura’liSf 
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ohildrou Hocordtng to QAttaOj fuid UOt 
accoiding to law. 

''Cai iwtvr est populiw, pater «st. mIiI null us 
0111 nes; 

Cut pater e«( populue not bnbetille patreni." 

OduI. 

Natnre. In a state of nature. Nude 
or naked. 

’ Navglit (not **nought*^). Nau^it is 
Ke (negative^, aught (auytniug). Saxon 
ndhtf which is ne dht (not anything). 

“ A lteadl(.*n8 man bait a letter ToJ to tnite. 

He wbo reael It [namkt^ bad lost bis sIrUI. 

Tlie dninb reiwatedit [iiauffkt] word for word. 

And deaf ms tbe tnau wbu UBtened and beard 
[lumoHtJ" Dr. WhewtU. 

Naught, meaning bad. 

“The water is naug'ht.''-s KlnKS, H. 1». 

Nani^ty Figs (Jeremiah xxiv. 2). 
Worthless, vile (Anglo-Saxon udhl, i.e. » 
negative, aht aught). We,.still say 
a “naughty boy, a “naughty girl,” 
and a “ naughty child.” 

'‘One Imsket had very gmxl iltrs,even libe llie 
A^s that are Arm ripe. . . . The other Imsket had 
very nautrbty ttss, w bicli could nut he iwtim.'' 

Navlgatloii. Father of naeigatian. 
Don Henrique, Duke of Viseo, the great¬ 
est man that Portugal ever produced. 
(1304-1460.) 

Father of British inland navigation. 
Frauds Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater 
(1736-14103). 

Nafwy. A contraction of navigator. 
One employed to make railways. 

"Canals were tbonebt of aslines of inland navi¬ 
gation, and a favern i>n(lt hy the side of a canal 
was called a ‘ K.i\ iRailon Inn.' Uenco ii hapi eucd 
tluic tbemen i-mployvd m encavaiinK canals were 
railed ‘ nartKatm-S,' sborienrd iiiiu iwvvtea."— 
.Spencer.* J^nucipten of iSacwlOffi/,\oLi. uppcadix t', 
p. 834. 

NlV>word. Pass-word. Slender, in 
The Merry Wii'Ss of Windsor, says— 

“Wo lia\ 0 a uay-wonl how to know ciic li otliiT. 
I come to her in white and cry Maw, she criea 
Dudgel, and by that we knew one iinucbcr.”— 
Shabu^rt!. 

N»3Prhs (1 srl.). The aristoonttic 
class of India. (See Polkas.), 

MaiAMMiis or NMOOroaes (3 syl.). 
A sect of Jewish CStvistianB, who believed 
Chi^t to be the Messiah, that He was 
bom of the Holv Ghost, and that He 
possessed a Dinnie nature; but they 
neyerthelesB conformed to tlie Mosaic 
rites and ceremonies.' - (See Mow.) 

Nwwra'aa (3 syl.)./*A native of 
Naaareth;. hence our Lord is so called 
(John xviU. $, 7j Acts xxiv. d). 

NuMTHtli. Can any good thing com 
, ottt ^ Jfaeot'ifhf. (John i. 4^. A 
general Insinnatiou against any family 
or place of 111 repatU. Can great 


man como from sucli an luoigniQituit 
village as Nazareth ‘t 

Naaartte (3 syl.). One sopamtod or 
set a{urt to the Lord by a vow. Those 
Nazarites were to refrain from strong 
drinks, and to suffer their hair to grow. 
(Hebrew, naznr, to separate. Numb. vi. 
1 - 21 .) 

No plus Ultra (Latin). Tlie perfec¬ 
tion or most perfect state to which a 
thing can be brought. We have No¬ 
plus-ultra corkscrews, and a multitude 
of other things. 

NoSntor, etc, Coiuilku.) 

Notero. Any sweetheart or lady-love. 
She is mentioned by Homeu, Virgil, and 
Tibullus. 

'• To nw-rt with AiiiarylliM in the sUhiIo, 

Or uilh till' taiiRics of Nea'iVs luiir.'' 

J/iltoH; J.iiciilaa 

Neapotltan. A native of Naples; 
pertainiiig to Naples. 

Near, meaning mean, it, rather a 
curious play on the word rlose (close- 
fisted). Wiuit is “ floho by ” is near. 

Near Side and Off Side. Left side 
and right side. ‘'Near whoel ” iiio'iiis 
that to the coachman’s left liatit!, mid 
“near horse" (in a pair) means that ta 
the left hand of the driver. In a four- 
in-hand the two horses on the left side 
of the coachman are the near wheeler 
and the near leader. Those on the right 
hand side of the coachman arc "off 
horses. ” This, which seems an anoma Iy, 
atose W'hen the driver walked bcMilo his 
team. The teamster always walks witJi 
his right arm nearest the hor«*. and 
therefore, in a pair of hoivis, the horsi- 
on the left side is nearer than the 
one on his right. 

^ Thus, 2 is the near wheelei 
1 1 i and 1 the near leadiT, 4 

* ■ '* is the off wheeler and 3 

(’.uaclimsii the off leitder. 

Noat M a Bandbox. A band-liox 
is a slight box for Caps, hats, and other 
similai' articles. 

Noat a* a ?ln, or Neat aa a Now 
Pin. Very prim and tidy. 

Neait as Wax. Certainly the waxen 
cells of bees are the perfcHition of neat- 
uem and good order. • 

Nebo, the god of science and litera¬ 
ture. is said to have invented cuneiform 
writing. Hu temple was at Borsippa, 
but 'hit'wowhfp was carried where vir 
Babylonian lett^ penetrated. Th os wg 
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had Mount Noho in Moab, and the city 
of No.bo in J udea. 

Nebraska, U-S. A word of Indian 
incaniiijT tho “ shallow river.” 

Nebuchadnezzar. A correspondent 
of Xoteti and Qiin-u'>i (July 21, 1877) says 
that tlio compound llussian word Xe- 
(M k-tid-ne^tzar means, ” 'I’hore is no god 
lint the czar.” Of course this is not the 
nii .'iniiig of the BaTiyloniun proper name, 
Imt th(! roincidence is curious. The 
of Nebuchadnezzar means Assyria, 
a!id njjpnars in such words as Nanon- 
ii.s-.ar, Bel-ch-azziir, NebO“])ol-a88ar, 
Tiglath-Pil-oscr, Esar-hadoii, and so on. 

Nabouiissiir is .NV'io*W/o/-A«#fO'(Ncbo 
priuco of Af-s^ria); Nobmihadnozzar is 
Xr/rn’c/mh-ai/tni-Amir (Nebu, royal 
princo-of Assyria). Nebo was probably 
iin Assyrian god, but it was no unusual 
thing tor kinpi to (issuniu the names of 
gods, !is Bt‘l-cn-azzar, where Bel — Bajil 
(lJa;il king-of Asisyria.) (AVc N.\no.) 

Ncb'uohadnez'zar. Tho prophet 
Daniel siiys that Nelmehiidnezzar walked 
ill the pahiec of the kingdom of Babylon 
iinil said, “ Is not this great Babylon 
that 1 hiive built ... by the might of 
my power, and for tho honour of my 
miiju->ty‘:'’’ And “the Siinie hour . . . 
lie M'iis driven from men, and tlid oat 
gr!is.s iis ojten, and his body vras wet 
with tho dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like cagh's’ fuathei-s, and 
ills nails like birds' claws ” (iv. 29-83). 

Nocosalty. Mtti'ti a rirfm^ o/ neermtij. 
(f^liifAry/int'e : Tiro (ieutlnmn of Ttrona, 

IV'. 1.) 

“ l,l|liilhll;in li.W lothlftti t'ltlitlh itfCifKiliili 
ilimtiii-. SI. .Ii'i'oiiii* (<-|>istlo ."4 iu‘(‘lM)ii ilj, I'lif lin 
III 11 '•nitiih' I iitiili'iii. ! ii Jit> ttoman ilr ht Jb»e, line 
I lii,',.s. M(‘ lln.l S'll 111' I'lil dr I'rilK, :in<l 

IIlK I UCl'Lil llll'l .V| I'UIIK sill (II/(tUU um.vtM, 

Xtrrssilif thr fi/rttid's plea. (Mtllon : 
Tnradm' Lostf book iv. verso 393.) 

Ncok. ‘ ‘ Oh th at the Roman people had 
but one iieelr, that / miijhl eat xi o f at a 
hlnie!" The wordi^of Cnlig'ula, the 
Homan emperor. 

To break the neck of axi enterprise. To 
liegin it successfully, and overcome the 
fij-st diffieultios. Well begun is half 
done. Tho allusion is to killing fowls 
by breaking their necks. 

Neok-verze (Psilm li. 1). “Have 
mercy upon me, O CIcmI, accoiding to 
Tby loviugkindness: according unto the 
muiUtudo ot Thy tender mercies blot 
out my f.ran»sgre88ion.s.” This verse was 
so called because it was the' trial-verso 
of those who claimed benefit of clor^'; 

‘ 56 


and if they could read it, the ordinary 
of Newgate said, “ hetfit tit eleriensf* 
and the convict saved his neck, being 
only biinit in the hand and set at 
liberty. 

“ If a '•lerk Iiad Iieen taken 
I'ur htealinsof i»ac"n. 

Kor iiiinf lar/, murder, or rape/ 

If heroiilrt liutrebearws 
(Welt iinimpt) Ins oerk-rerse, 

Pc never could fitil to eacaiie.'’ 




Neok-weed. A slang term for hemp, 
of which Uie hangman’s rope is made. 

Neck and Crop. Entirfly. Tho 

crop is the gorge of a bird. 


Neck and Heels. / bnudled him out 
neck and heels. ITiere w’as a certain 
punislimeut formerly in vogue which 
consisted in bringing tltc chin and knees 
of the culjjtit forcibly together, and then 
thrusting the victim into a cage. 


Neck and Neck. Very near to¬ 
gether in merit; very clo.so comiietitors. 
A j)hra.se used in horso races, when 
two or more horses jun each other very 
closely. 


Neck or Nothing. Desperate. A 
racing phiusc; to win by a neck or to bo 
nowhere - i.e. not counted at all because 
uuwort.hy of notice. 


Nocked. A stif-nceked people. Ob¬ 
stinate and Rf‘lf-willc<l. In tho Psalnw 
we road, “ Speak not with a stiff neck ” 
(lx.\v. ('»); and in deremiah xvii. 23, 
“ They obeyed not, but made tboii* nocks 
stiff; ” Jiml' Isiiiah (sl'kid. 4) a-ivs, “ Thy 
nock is an iron smew.” The allusion is 
to a wilful hoiw, ox, or ass, which will 
not answer to tho reins. 


. Necklace. A necklace of coral or 
white bryony bends used to be worn 
round the necks of cliildrcn to aid tlicir 
teething. Necklaces of hyoscyamus or 
henbanej-root have been recommendcfl 
for llie saiup purpose. In Italy coral 
lioloques are worn as a chann against 
tho “ ovil eye.” • 

The diamond neeklare (1785), fist'd 
Diamond Necxi^ice:.) 

The fatal necklaee. Cadmo.s received 
on his wedding-day the present of a 
nccklact', whicn. proved fatal to every¬ 
one who possessed it. Some say tlmt 
Vulcan, and others that Euro'jia, gave 
the necklace to Oadmos. Harmoidu’a 
iWMjklace (‘^.c.) was a similar fatal gift. 
{fke Fatad Gifts.) 

Neo'romaiioy means prophesying. 
by calling up the dead, os the witi^ 
Endor called up Samuel. (Greek, m kros, 
the dcjid i manteiii, prophecy.) 
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Keo^tar. Wine oonferring inunor* 
tality, and drunk by the gods. The 
Koran tells ns the righteous shall be 
given to drink pure wine sealed with 
musk.” The foM of the gods is Am- 
bro’sia. (Greek wktar,) 

Neddy (a man’s name). A contrac¬ 
tion and daninutiTe of Mine Edward— 
Biine Eddy, My N’Eddy. TeMi/ is the 
French tUf toi, form; and Xeddy the 
nuuation form. (Ed’, Ted, Ned.) 

Keddy. A donkey; a low cart used in 
Dublin; so^Ued bemuse its jolting keeps 
the riders eternally nodding. 

"Tlip*Sot-down’wassuccoeaed by the Noddy, 
socalhMl from its osrillating motion liackwnrus 
and forwards.”—StefcAoa o/ Ireland 

Neddy. A dunce; a euphemism for 
“an ass.” 

Need Hakes the eld Wife Tret. 

In German, '•'Die mth macht tin alUt 
tceib U'ttbcn ; ” in ItaUau, ''Bieogna fd 
troiler la vecehia ; “ in French. “ fiemn 
fait trotter la vtciWd/” the Scotch say, 
“ Need gars naked nun run." 

Needs mnst when the ]>evil 
Drives. The French say: “II faut 
marcher qmtud le diabk eat anx tromees; ’* 
and the Italians say: “ Bisoyna andare, 
gnando il diavolo i nella cotfa.” If 1 
must, I must. 

*' He niiiHt heeds go that the Devil drives.’’ 
(ihakfepeare; AlVe Well That HmU Well, i. 3. 

Needflre* Fire obtained by friction. 
It has been suppo^d to defeat sorcerr, 
and euro diseases a^gned to witchcrait. 
(Danish, ynide, to rub.) 

Needful (The). Beady money, cash. 
The one thing needful for tliis life. 

Needham. Fou^ are on the h igh - road 
to Needham—bo ruin or poverty. The 
pun is on the word need. Needham is 
m Suffolk. (See Land of Nod.) 

Needle. To hit the needle. Hit the 

S ’ ;ht nail on the head, to make e perfect 
t. • A fbnu in archeiy, equal to hitting 
thej^ll’s-eye. 

JEge of a needle, (See Eys.) 

Negative Pregaaat (A). A denial 
which implies an affirmative, and is so 
interpreted A law term. 

Ne'gro. Fuller says aviegro is “God’s 
image cut in ebony.’’ 

Negro Oflhpriiig; 

White father and negro mother. Off- 
fqiring, mtdatto, mulatto. 

White father and mulatto mother. 
Offspring, cuarteron, *r<ma» 


White father and cuarterona mother. 
Offspimg, quintero, quintero. 

Wnite father and quintera mother. 
Offspring, white, 

Negro'nl. A princess, a friend of 
Lucresia di Bor'gia, Duchess of Ferra'ra. 
She invited to a banquet the nobles who 
had insulted her friend, and killed them 
with poisoned wine. (Doniaetti: Luo'ma 
di Borgia, an opera.) 

Ne'gne. So called from Colonel 
Francis Negus, who first concocted it, 
in the time of George I. 


Nehalle'ttia. The Flemish deity 
who itresided over commerce and navi¬ 
gation. 

Nebualitaa (2 Kings xviii. 4). Bits 
of brass, worthless fragments. When 
Hezokiah broke in pioocs the bm/.en 
serpent, he called the broken pieces Ne- 
huditan, 

“ Hiirb luattcrs to tbe agitators aro Xeliuabun." 
—A’lnetcewt/* Century, Dccntil'or. iws, ii. wh. 

Nelgea d’Antan (The). A thiug of 
the past. Literally, ‘ ‘ lust year’s snows.’’ 

“ Where are ihv snows of yrster-yoar ? ” 

RiimeUi, 

“The wbelo Ims inoUetl away bke tlip ih-tget 
diantan,‘’~-!(%nrteeuth Century, June, Mai, ii, »ia 

Nekeau (See Nkc.) 

NekBlMb. Tlic city of Transtoxiaua. 

Nell’s Point, in Barry Island. Fa¬ 
mous for a well to which women resort 
on Holy Thursday, and having washed 
their eyes with the water of the well,<.' 
each woman droits into it a pin. 

Nem. Con. Dnaiumonsly. A con¬ 
traction of the Latin uem'me contradi- 
cen'te (no one opposing). 

Nem. dim. Without a dissentient 
voice. (Latin, neaeine dimnt'iente.) 

Nem’ean CUunee (The). One of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, 
celebrated at Nem'oa, in AFgoIis, every 
alternate year, the first and Uiird of each 
Olympiad. The victor’s reward was at 
first a crown of olive-leaves, but subse¬ 
quently a garland of ivy. Pindar has 
deven odes hi hononr of victors at these 
games. 

Nem'eaa Uon (The). The first of 
the labours of HerculSs was to kill the 
Nemean lion (of AFgolis), which kept 
the people in constant alarm. Its skin 
was so tough that bis club made no im¬ 
pression on the beast, so Hercules caught 
It in his arms ai^d squeezed it to death. 
He evor after wore the skin as a mantle. 


” Sro NeiMS’s boHt resigned bis sbsKjY spoila" 

SKttiw.U . 
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Nem’esUk Betribvtion, or rather 
the righteous anger of God. A female 
Greek deity, whoso mother was Night. 

Nemo Mo Imxnmo ZiaeeBSit. No one 

injures me with imimnity. The motto 
of tho Order of the Thistle. It was first 
used on tho coins Of James VI. of Scot- 
land (James 1. of England). A strange 
motto for Puritans to adopt (Matt, xviii. 
21 , 22 ). 

Neol'ogy. The nationalistic inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. The word is 
Greek, and means new-(theo)-logy. 
Those who accept this system arc called 
Nfiiilo'giam. 

Ne’optoTemos oi^ Fyrrho*. Son of 
Achilles; called Vgrrhos from his yellow 
hair, and Neopto^enm because he was a 
new soldier, or one that came late to the 
siege of Troy. According to Virgil, it 
was this young man that slew the aged 
Triam. On his return home he was 
murdered hy Orestes, at Delphi. 

Nepen'tbe (3 syl.) or Nepen’ihix, a 
drug to drive away care and superinduce 
love. Polydainnn, wife of Tho'nis (or 
'nionc, 1 syl.), King of Eg^t, gave 
nopeiitho to Helen (daughter of Jove and 
Lcda). Homer speaks of a magic potion 
called »fpen the, which nuido persons 
forget their woes. {OdgaMp, iv. 228.) 

“ TItat ne^ntlice wliw'h the wlfn <if Tbono 

lu Etfjht ga\o tho Jovp-iioriiHelona.’* 

Milton; Vimue, tOS, 096 . 

, V The water of Ardemxe hod the 
oppo.sito effect. 

Neper'a Bones. {See Napieb.) 

Neph'elo-ooecyg'ia. A town in the 
clouds built by the cuckoos. It was 
built to cut off from the gods the incense 
offered hy iniui, so as to com^\ them to 
come to terms. (Aristqpmneis ; I'ke 
liirds.) 

"Without flyinx to Xephclo-coroygia wn can 
iiipf c \\ itli Nhariiera ami bullies."—Jlacaiday. )| 

Nopbew (French neveit, Latin nepos). 
Doth in Latin and ianrchaicEugliso the 
word means a graudcnild, or descendant. 
Hence, in 1 Tun. v. 4, we read—“If a 
woman have children or nephews [grand¬ 
children].” Propertius has it, Me inter 
srroa ImtadbU JRouia uepotea [posterity].” 

V Niece (Latin nepris) also means a 
granddaughter or f^aie descendant. 
{See Nekitibm.) 

Nep'omok. St. John Nepomuk, a 
native of Bohemia, was the aiiuons*' of 
Wenccslas IV., and ri^usi^ to xevdal to 
the emperor the confession of the em- 
pretis. After having heroically endured 


torture, he was taken from the rack and 
cast into the Moldau. Nepomuk is the 
French ne, horn, and Pomuk, the vill^^ 
of his hira. A stone image of tms 
saint stands on tho Carl Brilcke over tim 
Moldau, in Prague. (1330-1383.) 

Nep'otinu. An unjust elevation of 
our own kinsmen to places of wealth and 
tnist at our disposm. (Latin, nepoaf a 
nephew or kinsman.) 

Nop'tnne (2 ^1.). The sea. In 
Homan mythology, the divine monarch 
of the ocean. (&e Bbn.) * 

A son of N^tune. A seaman or 
sailor. 

Neptnne'a Horae. Hippocampos; 
it had but two logs, tho hinder part of 
tha...body being that of a fish. {See 
Hobse.) * 

Nepta'iila& or Nep'timist. One who 

follows the opinion of Wemer, in the 
belief that all the great rocks of the 
earth were once hold m solution in water, 
and have been deposited as sediment. 
The Vulcanista or Plutonians ascribe 
them to the agency of fire. 

Ne'relda (2 syl.). Sea-nymphs, daugh¬ 
ter of Nereus (2 syl.), fifty in number. 

Xfereids or Nerdidis (4 syl.). Sea- 
nymphs. Camoens, in his Luaiad, gives 
the names hf three—Doto, Nyse, and 
Neri'uo; but he has spiritualised thdr 
ofiice, and makes them the seti-guardians 
of the virtuous. They went Mfore the 
fleet of Ga’ma, and when the treacherous 
pilot supplied hy Zacoc'ia, King of Mo- 
zam'bique, steered the ship of Vasco da 
Gama tow'ards a sunken rock, these 
guardian n 3 rmph 8 pressed against the 
prow, lifting it from the water and tum- 
mg it round. The pilot, looking to see 
the cause of this strange occurrence, be¬ 
hold tho rock which had nearly proved 
the ruin of the whole fleet (hk. li.) 

Nelreiis (2 syl.) A sea-god, repre¬ 
sented as a verv old man, whoge sj^wcial 
dominion Was the JSge'an Sea. c 

Nerl'iw (3 syl.). One of the Nereids. 
(61fl!NTBB.) 

NorlB'sa. Portia’s waiting-maid: 
clever, self-confident, and coquettish. 
{Shakespeare: Merchant of Yentce.) 

Ne'ro. Emperor of Borne. Some say 
he set tbe to Borne to see “howTrov 
would look when it was in flames, * 
others say he forbade the flames to be 

E ut out, and went to a high tower, where 
e sang veises to his lute “Upon the 
Burning of Old "ftoy.” 
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A Kero. Any bloody>nundcd man, 
releutleas tyraut, or eyil*doer of extra¬ 
ordinary savagery. 

Nero of tbe North. Christian II. of 
Denmark (1480, 1534-1558, 1559). 

Nero’s Friend. After Nero’s fall, 
Virhen hia statues and inonuments a’cre 
tom down by order of the Senate, and 
every mark of dishonour was accoided 
to hLs memory, some unknown hand 
during the night went to his grave and 
strewai it jrith violets. 

Near. An idol of the ancient Arabs. 
It was in the form of a vulture, and was 
worshipped by the tribe of Hemyor. 

Nesrem. A statue some fifty cubits 
high, ill the form of an old woman. It 
was hollow within for the sake of giving 
secret oracles. (Arabian mtftholoytj.) 

* Nessns. Shirt of Kcbshs. A source 
of misfortune from which tliere is no es¬ 
cape ; a fatal present: anything that 
wounds the susceptibilities. Thus Itcuau 
has “ the Nessns-shirt of ridicule.” 
llcrculSs ordered Nc.ssus (the centaur) 
to carry his wife Dejaui'ni aemss ariver, 
TTie centaur ill-treated the woman, and 
Hercules shot liim with a poisoned aiTO w. 
N(issa.s, in revenge, gave Dejani'ra his 
tunic, saying to whomsoever she gave it 
wouhl love her exclusively. Dejani'ra 
gave it to her husband, who was de¬ 
voured by poison as soon us he put it ou; 
but, after cndnringcgouy, tbe hero throw 
himself on a funeral pile, and was con¬ 
sumed. (Sve Ha.iuionia.’s Kobe.) 

“ W*l)lleto iny liniBs iti'cnroiKtinf^d iiiaiitipriliitfs, 

UrcnrltPtl in ihe ivniitur'd lilark, iiuilimmut 
jfore." 

'West; T.itimphso/ the Omit ( Cue lan). 

Nest. To feather one's nest. (See 
Featiusb.) 

Nest-egg (A). Some money laid by. 
The allusion is to the custom of placing 
an egg in a hen’s nest to indnee her to 
layhfre^tiiere. Ifapersou has saved 
a lit^ money, it serves as an induce¬ 
ment to him to increase his store. 

Neeter. King of Pylos, in Greece; 
the oldest and most experienced of the 
chieftains who went to the siege of 
Troy. A “Nestor” means the oldoKt 
and wisest man of a class or company. 
(Homer; Iliad.) 

Nestor of the ehemkal rernhUiott. A 
term applied by Lavoisier to Dr. Black. 
(1W8-I799.) 

Nestor of Europe, Leopold, King of 
Belgium (1709, 1831-1865). 


Nesto'rlaiia. Followers of Nesto'- 
riiiH, Patriarch of Ckinstantinoiile in the 
fifth century. Hemaiutaiiu'ilthatCihrist 
hiul two distinct natures, and that Mary 
was the mother of His human not tire, 
wltich was tho mere shell or hu.sk of tlio 
divine. 

NethTnlm* The hcw'crs of wood 
and drawers of water for tho house of 
God, an ofRco wltich the Gilicouitos were 
condemned to by •Tosliua (Joshua ix. 
27). The word moaus ytren to God. 

Nettle. Camden sa}’^ fho Itomans 
brought over the seed of this ])laiit, that 
fhey might have nettles to chafe tlioir 
limbs with whem tliey eiicxiuiitcred the 
cold of Britain. * 

Nettles. It is ill tcork nhtckitnj 
nettles inth bare hands, or belling tlio 
cat. It is ill work to iiitcrefere in 
niatti^rs which cannot but prove dis¬ 
agreeable or oven woiw. In Freucli, 

* "A ttaehcr le yrelot.' ’ 

Nettoyer (French). “AV/A>//cr nne 
persoHue, e'est a dire lay ynyner tnat M>n 
uryent." (Oifdin : fko insitez l•'^nl^o 1 ^^'s.) 

Our Fnglisli phrase, “ 1 cleaned him 
out,” is precisw'ly taiitainoiint to it. 

Never. Hiere are numerous locutions 
to express this idea ; as— 

Ai the <'»iiiuii; tif llic roimpIl-tniL's ; 

Putitiurruel). 

At tlie l.atU'r I.nniiii»e. iftrc Lammas > 

Oil the lireck riilcii>l$>n r ) 

In ilie ipiifii of Uitccn Ihfk. Up k ) 

Onsi.’ril»^sj.'\e, (.wTiii's Kvi -,) 

111 a iiionlii <>f ilv.1 s. 

Mn> la !K*iiiaitie ile^ ii'ois jrmli*. 

When lw'> K’.'itbix “ rume toKoll'i'i' 
will'll I Suiiitai 1 nniii' lo’ii i Ik t 
wtion INai'raiifl i.’aliiiM (.'><■• Un.iii > 

witpi. nudiuauaiiitltiiiiiCliradMiPPi (.xi Oi'ii- 
MAN.J 

'Vlioii tlie v/<irlrt ijtrnws lioiM'st, 

Whi-u the Yt'llow Itix i-r luiis i-li ar. 

Never Say Die. Never despair; 
never give ni». 

Nevere. II Conte di Nevers, the 
husband of Valentina. Being asked by 
tbe Governor of the Louvre to join in 
the massacre of tWs Protestants, he ru- 

8 lied that his family containctl a long 
st of warriors, but not one n-ssnssin. 
Hu wna one of the Catholics nrbo foil in 
the drea^ul slaughter. (Meyerhrer : 
OH Ifyonotti, an opera.) 

New Brooms swoop Clean. New 

servants work hard; new masters keep 
a sharp look out. (In French, “ It n'est 
rim tel yue hdtai tieuf") 

New ChrlsMaas. Certain Jews of 
Portugal, who yielded to compulsion 
and suffered themselves to be baptised, 
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but ill secret observed the Mosaic coro- 
inoiiics. (Fifteenth century.) 

Now Jerusalem. The parudise of 
Cluistians, in allusion to Ilev. xxi. 

New Man. The regenerated man. 
In Scripture phrase the uuregenemted 
state is called the old man {q.v.% 

New Style. The reformed or Gre¬ 
gorian calendar, adopted in England in 
September, 1752. 

New Testament. The oldest MSS. 
extant are :—(l) 'fhe Codex Sinait'icus 
(H)> published at the expense of Alex¬ 
ander II. of Bussia since the Crimean 
war. This codex contains nearly the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, 
and was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Constan¬ 
tins Tischeutlorf. It is ascribed to the 
fourth coutnry. (2) The Codex Vatica'- 
nus (U), in the Vatican Library. Written 
on vellum in Egy^it about the fourth 
century. (3) The Codex AJexandri'uus 
(A), belonging to tlio fifth century. It 
was presented to Charles I. in 1G28 hy 
Clyi’illus Lucuris, Patriiii'ch of Alexan¬ 
dria, and is proseiwed in the British 
Museum. It consists of four folio 
volumes on parchment, and contains 
the Old and New Testaments (except 
the fir.st twenty-four chapters of St. 
Matthew) ami the Epistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians. 

New World. America: tho Eastern 
Hoinisphcrc is called the Old World. 

New Year’s Day. Januo^ 1st. 
Tho ancient Boinans began their year 
in March; hence such woi'ds os Septem¬ 
ber, October, Novemlicr, December, 
meaning the 7th, 8th, £lth, 10th month, 
had a rational meaning. Since the 
introduction of the Christian era, Christ¬ 
mas Day, Lady Day, Easter Day, and 
March 1st have in turns been con- 
bidcred us New Year’s Day; hut since 
the rofoiTU of tho calefidar in the six¬ 
teenth century, Jtiyiimry Ist has been 
accepted as New Year’s Day, because it 
was the eighth day after the Nativity, 
when Jesus was circumcised (Luke li. 
21). (AVe New StyIiE.) 

V Tlie civil and legal year liegan 
March 2oth till .after too alteration of 
tho stylo, ill 1752, when it was fix^, like 
tho historic year, to Januaiy Ist. In 
Scotland the legal year was muuiged to 
January 1st as far back as IfiOO; the 
proclamation was made Nov. 27,1500. 

New Year’s Gifts. The Greeks 
transmitted tlie custom to tiie Bomans, 


and tho Bomans to the early Britons. 
The Bomau presents were called ntrenm, 
whence tlie French term elranne (a New 
Year’s gift). Ouc foiefathors used to 
bribe the magistmtes with gifts on New 
Year’s Day—a custom abobshed by law 
in 1200, but even down to the reign of 
James 11. the monarchs received their 
tokens. 

N.B. Nonius Marcellus says that 
Tatius, King of the Sabines, was pre¬ 
sented with some branches of trees cut 
from tho forest sacred to ^e goddess 
Strenia {strength), on New Years Day, 
and from this happy omen establidied 
the custom. 

sr 

News. The letters * used to be 

psifixed to newspapers to sliow that 
they obfhiued iiifoimation from the 
four quariers of the world, and the sup¬ 
position that our word news is thence 
derived is at least ingenious; hut tho 
old-fashioned way of spelling the word, 
netres, is fatal to the conceit. Tho 
French tmtreUes seems to be the real 
source. (Arc Notaeica.) 

“ Nevvjt IS ninvp.\pd !•>• leUeriWova. or niovitli, 

Aiul ronu's t<i iib from Nonti, K.at!l. Wcssi. and 
.Smuh." W'llf* RtxriMLivns. 

Newcaatle (Northumberland) was 
once called Moncastcr, from the monks 
who .settled there in Anglo-Saxon times; 
it was called Newcastle from the castle 
built there by Robert, bon of the Con¬ 
queror, in 1080, to defend the neigh¬ 
bourhood from the Scots. 

NenrasUe (Staffoiilshieo) is so called 
from the new castle built to supply the 
place of an ohler one which stood at 
Chesterton-uuder-Liue, about two miles 
distant. 

Carrg eonh to Xeu-eastle. A work of 
supererogation, Newcastle being tho 
great seat of coals. The Latins have 

Aquam mart infuvdlre*' (“To p<»ur 
water int* the sea’’); Si'dcra tiFlo 
addSre ” (“ To add stars to the sky ”); 
“ Xociilas Athdnas ” (“ To owls 

to Athens,” which abounds in them). 

Neyroastle Programme. (/SrrPEO- 
I'LB’s Charter.) 

Newoome (Colonel). A character in 
'Thackeray’s novel called The Neweomes. 

Neweomeik Strangers newly ar* 
rived. 

Newgate. Before tiiis was set -up, 
Loudon had but three gates: Aldga^, 
Aldersgate, and Ludgate. The now one 
was added in the reign of Henry I. 

Newgate. Nash, in his FmiUm, 
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says that Newgate is a common name 
for all prisons, as home is a common 
name for a man or woman.” 

Newgate VaaliiOB. Two liy two. 
Prisoners need to be conveyed to New¬ 
gate coupled together in twos. 

“ Must wo an mart'll 7 
Yes, two and two, Newgate fashion.” 

l<haie»pf»re ; 1 Htnrv lii, a 

Newgate Fiiage. Hie hair worn 
under the chin, or between the chin and 
the neck. So called because it occupies 
the positi(^n of the rope when men ore 
about to bo banged. 

Newgate Kneoker (.if). A lock of 
hair twisted into a curl, usually worn by 
costermongers and other iiersousof simi¬ 
lar stations in life. So culed because it 
resembles a knocker, and the.weurei^of 
it are too often inmates of Newgate. 
Newgate as a prison is abolished, but 
many ph^es referriug to the prison 
still remain. 

Nowland. Jn Ahrahoui ym-lmd. 
A bank-note, so called from Abraham 
Ncwlsind, one of the governors of the 
Bank of Bnglaud in the early pait of 
the nineteenth century, to whom the 
notes were made iHiyablo. 

“ rvo often liuiinl aav 
Hlinui Alir’siu yoU nisy. 

But must aui shun Ahntluuii NewlAod." 

Vha JKritfiet. 

' •• Trees are ntitea tsiiiied frcnii the hank of Nature, 
and as enrrent tliiwe imjahle tn A hrahaiu Now* 
Iaud.''--0. Colman: The Poor Oetitlermti, i. s, 

Newton (Sir Jeaae) discovered the 
prismatic colours oflight. (1642-1727.) 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid In night, 

I God said,' Ua Newton he,' and oU was light.” 

Pope, 

IheNetctmof ITnnmny. Jean Philippe 
Bameau was so called from his work en¬ 
titled a JHsaertatim on the lYinciplca of 
Harmony. (1683-1764.) 

Nowton'iaa Pbiloooplty* The as¬ 
tronomical system at present received, 
togeUier |rith that of huiv^id inavita- 
tion.t Sk) called after Sir Isaac Newton, 
who established the former and dis¬ 
covered the lattmr^ (JSfe Am^.) 

Next Door to. . . . Vety nearly; a.<t 
** next door to a fool.” 

Next to Notiitag. A very little. As, 
” It will cort next to xfotiiing,” ” He 
eats next to nothing.” 

Nl'bOliiBg* A n^lhical king of Nor¬ 
way, whose subjects are called Nibelun- 
gen and tcrriti^ the Nibelungenland. 
There were two coutotppo^ftiy in 
this realm, against whom $iegnied, 


Prince of the Netherlands, fought. He 
slew the twelve giants who formed their 
paladins with 700 of their chiefs, and 
made their country tributary (Lay iii.). 
The word is fi-om ne-M (darJmess), and 
means the diildreu of mist or darkness. 
(SOO NlBELTTNtiEN-LlED.) 

Nibelnngoa Board. A mythicul 
moss of TOld and precious stoiu s, which 
Siegfriea olitaineii from the Nibelungs, 
and gave to his wife Kriemhild as her 
marine portion. It was guarded by 
Albric the dwarf. After the murder of 
Siegfried, his widow removed tlio hoard 
to Worms; here Hogan seised it, and 
buried it secretly beneath ” the Hhinc at 
lAichham,” intending at a future tiiuu to 
enjoy it, “but that waa ne’er to 1 h\” 
Kriemhild married Etxcl uith the view 
of avenging her wrongs. In time (liin- 
ther, with Hagan and u host of Burgun¬ 
dians, went to visit King Etzel, ami 
Kriemhild stirred up a gieat broil, at the 
end of which a most terrible slaugliU r 
ensued. (.SVc KarKHniu).) 

‘•’Twas nsnoh an twi'he luigi' wacgxjii in four 
«liulti niglilB and da; s 

Oaild lairry from itic iiioiint.aiii duvrii !•> (I.o 
tialt B«»ii liny 

Tliiiuglitoanil froeai'li waagoii thiiccjoiiria'\ nl 
every daj. 

” It tVBS made iiv ef nnthiagtnit tirecioiis Btoiioo 
and gold: 

Were all the world bought from it,and down 
the raino told. 

Not a mark the Icfii) would there be left than 
cr«t there was 1 ween.” 

.YiJifJiiiiC/ftt-ifrif, MX. 

Nl1itfimgeik«Ued. A fatuous Ger¬ 
man epic of the thirteenth centuiy, pro¬ 
bably a compilation of diiTercnt laj’s. 
It is dixn'deii into two parts, ono ending 
with the death of SiegfriMl, and tlui 
Other with the death of KriemhiM, his 
widow. Tlie first mrt contains the 
mairiage of Giinther.King of Burgundy, 
with Queen Bmnhtlil: the tnamago of 
Siegfricil with Kriemhilfl, his deutli hy 
Hagan, the removal of the “ Nilsdungm 
hoai-d” to Burgundy, and its seixurc hy 
Hagan, w*ho buried it somewhere under 
the lihinc. Tliis part contains uinctoen 
l^s, divided into 1,188 four-line stanzas. 
The second part contains the marriage of 
the widow Kn«mhild with King Etzel, 
the visit of the Burgundians to the court 
of the Hnnnish king, and the death of 
all the principal cnarai'ters, including 
Hagan and Knemhild, This part, 8<nnc- 
times called jlho Jfibelnnyen^NCt, from 
th^ kM^ thr^e words, contains twenty 
divided into 1,271 four-line stanzas. 
The two paris eontaiu thirty-nine lays, 
2,459 staniaae, ot 9,836 lines. The tale is 
based on a legend in the Yulsunga Saga. 
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Mlbelungeii'Ndt. Tlie secoud part 
of the famous Gemmu epic called the 
N\helmgm~Licd {i.v.), 

Nibelangers. WhoeTer possessed 
the “ Nibehingen hoard (?.»».). Thus at 
one time certain people of Norway wore 
BO called, hut when Siegfried mssessed 
himself of the hoard he was called King 
of the Nibelungers; and at the death of 
Siegfried, when the hoard was removed 
to Burgundy, the Burgundians wore so 
called. (See NlBBliUNO.) 

Ill all these Teutonic names <e — e, and ei = i. 

Nlo Frog. (See Fnoo.) 

Nice, The Couneil of Nice. The first 
oecumencial council of the Christian 
Church, hold under Constantino the 
Great at Nice, or Nicma, in Asia Minor, 
to condemn the Arian heresy (325). The 
seventh oecumenical council was also 
held at Nice (787). 

Nice as Ninepenoe. A corruption 
of “Nice as nine-pins.” In tlie game 
of nine-pins, tlie “ men ” are set in ttiree 
rows with the utmost exactitude ^ or 
nicety. Ninc-pence is an Irish shilling 
of lofil. (Si-e Ninepenoe.) 

Nioo'an Barks or Nyoeaa Barks. 

Edgar Poe, in his lyric To Helen, says— 

" llden, thy l>eamy ia to me 

Likp tlmsp Niccaii harks of .vore, 

That Kcntly o'er a iicrfuiiiod sea 
The wparj, wa>’-»oru ■wanderer bore 
To his uwtt uaiivc shore." 

The way-worn wanderer was Dionysos 
or Baochus, after liis renowned con- 
qiiests. His native ^lore was the 
Western. Horn, called the Amaltheau 
Hoi'n. And the Niceon barks were vessels 
sent from the island Nysa, to which in 
infancy Dionysos was conveyed to screen 
him from llhca. The perfumed sea wits 
tlie sea surrounding Nysa, a parodisal 
island. 

Niosno Creed. (See Nice, Cotjncil 

OF.) 

Nlobe. A nicif in the Temple of 
Feme. ITio Temj^ of Fame was the 
Panthe'on, converted (1791) into a re¬ 
ceptacle for illustrious IVenchmen. A 
niche in the temple is a place for a 
monument recording your and 

deeds. 

Niobolae (SO., The patron sdnt of 
boys, os St. Caihoriue is of girls. In 
Germany, a person assembles ehil - 

dren of a family or school On the 6th 
December (the eve of St Nicholas), and 
distributes gilt nuts and nweetmeats; 
but if any naughty child is preser^ he 


receives the redoubtable punishment of. 
the klmbatH. Tlie same as Santa Qlam 
and the Dutch Kvise Knngle (q.v.), 
(S'ss Santa. Klaub.) 

St. Nieholae. Patron saint of pari^ 
clerka Tliis is because he was the 
patron of scholars, who used to be called 
clerka. 

St. Xfieholaa. Patron saint of sailors, 
because ho allayed a storm on a voyage 
to the Holy Laud. 

Sf. Niemlaa. The patron saint of 
Bussia. 

St. Niehoku. The patrSn saint ol 
Aberdeen. 

St. Nieholaa, in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented in episcopal robes, and has either 
three parses or golden balls, or three 
cl^reu, OB his distinctive symbols. The 
purses ore in allusion to the three 
purses given by him to three sisters to 
enable them to marr}'. The throe chil¬ 
dren allude to the legend that an Asiatic 
gentleman sent his mree boys to school 
at Athens, but told them to call on St. 
Nicholas for his benediction; they 
stopped at Myra for the night, and the 
iimkeeper, to secure their baggage, mur¬ 
dered them in bed, and put th<»r mangled 
bodies into a pickling-tub with some 
pork, intending to sell the whole as 
such. St. Nicholas had a vision of the 
whole affair, and went to the inn, when 
tho man confessed the crime, and St. 
Nicholas raised the murdered bo^ to 
life again. (See Hone’s Evergdau Eook, 
vol. i. col. lo5G; Miutire Woc^ Metrical 
Life of St. Nieho'aa.) 

Clei-ka ot Kuighta of St. Eieholaa, 
Thieves; so called because St. Nicholas 
was their patron saint; not tliat he aided 
them in their wrong-doing, hat because 
on one occiision he induced some thieves 
to restore their plunder. Probably St. 
Nicholas is simply a pun for Nick, and 
thieves may bo called the devil’s clerks 
or knighb^with much propriety. 

*' t think yonder come nmocins down the hills 
from Kingston acoujile of Bt. NiebAAs's clerks." 
—Eoicley; Uotch at kidnieht {.im), v 

Niok, in Scandinavian mytholc^, is 
a water-wraith or kelpie. There are 
nicks in sea, lake, river, and wateifaU. 
Both Catholic and Protestant cleigy 
have laboured to stir up an averrion to 
these beings,* They are sometimes re¬ 
presented os half-child, half-horse, the 
hoofs being reversed, and sometimes as 
old men sitting on rocks wruwlng the 
water from the!r hair. Tliis ke^ie iniiat 
not be confounded with the nix 

Old Nick is the Soandihavian wimth 
under tiie form and fashion of an old' 
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..man. Butler says the word is derived 
from Nicholas Machiavel, but this can 
be ouly a poetical satire, as tlio term 
existed many years before the birth of 
that Florentiue. 

“ Nick Mnt'blarel liart ne’er a trick 
(Though he gi ve» name to our old Nickl 
But was rielow the least of these.” 

JHultbras, lii. I. 

Old Xiek. Grimm says tho word Nick 
is Neken or Nikken, the eiril spirit of the 
North. In Scandinavia there 18 scaredy 
a river without its Nikr or wraith, 
Nickab and Nnxm. Au^lo-Saxon nicer, 
a momter.) 

Hu nicked it. Won^ hit, accomplished 
it. A nick is a wiunuig tlirow of dice, 
licnee Florio (p. 280) says: “ To tyo or 
uiokc a caste of dice.” 

To nick the ntek. To hit the cw«t 
moment. Tallies iLsed to be called 
“ iiicksticks.” Hcuce, to make a record 
of anything is “to nick it down," as 
publicans nick a score on a tally. 

In the nick of t>mc. .last at the right 
moment. The allusion is to tallies 
marked with nicks or nvitche.s. Shukc- 
siicare has, *• ’Tis now the prick of noon ’’ 
{/Itjinca and Juliet, ii. -t), in iillusinn to 
the custom of pricking tallies with a 
pin, as they do at Cambridge University 
still. If a man enters chapel just before 
the doors close, he would be just in time 
to get nicked or pricked, and would be 
at the nick or prick of time. 

Nloka*Nan Night. The night pre¬ 
ceding Shrove Tm^lay is so called in 
Cornwall, l»ecausc boys play tiirks and 
practical jokes on tliat night, 

Niokar or Hmrknr. The name as- 
.sumed by Odin when be impersonates 
tho destroying principle, {(Jrtmin : 
Jhiilcehe Ili/tholoffie,) 

Nickel Silver. A mixed metul of 
copper, rinc, and nickel, containing more 
nickel than what is called “ Ocrimiu 
silver.” From its hardnessit is w'oll 
adapted electro])lating. (Gemirui, 
niekehi which also means a strumpet.) 

Nloker. One who nicks or liits a 
mark exactly. Certain niffht-hirkers, 
whoso g(une was to break window's with 
lialfiieuGO, assumed this name in ^ho 
early port of tho eighteenth century. 

" Hi# Acatterei! pepce the HjrlnK dicker flinwR, 

And with the pui«iier shower ibK cMeiiient 
ring#.” 6^9:'frivia, iti. 

Nlek'lelqr An endless talker, 

always iuteoduoing something quite 
; foreign to tise matter in and 

pluming heraelf on her penetration. 
{JUiekena: Jfichohtt Xicktebjf.) 


Niokname. “ An eke name,” written 
A udcc name. An additional name, an 
og-nomcii. Tho “eke” of a beehive 
is the piece added te the Imttoni to en¬ 
large the hive. (Jice Now-a-Days.) 

Nioknamee. National Nicknames: 

For an American of tho United States, 
“ Brother Jonathan ” (t/.r.). 

For a Dutchman, “NicFiPg” (//.c.), 
and “Mynheer Closh” (y.r.). 

For an IJuglMmau, “Jolm Bull.” 
(5 b6‘ Buzx.) 

Fora frenchman, “Crapaud” ( 7 . 1 ’.), 
Johuiiy or Jean, Robert Macairo. 

For French Vttmduuia, “Joan Bap¬ 
tiste.” 

For French re/orunrs, “ Bris-sotins.” 

For French peasantnj, “Jacques Bou- 
homme.” 

For a Glasuetfian, “ fTlaagow Keelie."’ 

For u U.rman, “Cousin Michael” 
or “Michel” (r/.e,). 

For an Irtahman, “Faddy.” 

For a Lirerpudhan, “ Dicky Sam.” 

For a Londoner, “ A Cockney ” {q.i .). 

For a Jtuman, A hc.ir.” 

Fora Scot, “Sawnej ” (‘y.r.). 

For a Siring, “ Colin T.iinpon ” (y.*'.). 

Fora Turk, “luJidel.” 

Ntok'nev'on. A gigantic inaLigiKint 
Img of Scotch superstition. Dunbar has 
well described this spirit in his I'lijtiinj 
of Dunbar and Kennedy. 

Nioodemnsed Into Nothing, that 
is, the prosiwets of one’s life ruined by 
a silly uame; according to the proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.” It is from Stenic’.s Tnstnnn 
Shandy (vol. i, IS)), on the evil iii- 
ilueiice of a silly name 011 the mind of 
the bearer of it. 

“ H.IW nMuy ('H’wirsRiol PoiitiN*}# . . . 1>> iiD-re 
in«|iira'.ion uf tho nniiu's Ihi\<! I'cen riMuiereil 
tviirthy i.f liicni; anil him in.'iiii . . . inlglii 
Oniiu . , . well in tliu wiirlil . . . hml imt 

Ih*cii NIcimIi into nothing.” 

n'his i«, to i-aU a mail Nicuiifiiius WouM In* 
enough to Hink a uavy.) 

Nioola'ltana. 'Hie followers of Ni¬ 
colaus (sccfmd cmftury). 'J’hey were 
Gno.stic 8 in doctrine and Fpicuruaus iu 
practice. 

NIo'olna. {See Nkhiolas.) 

Nloor {A), A sea-devil, in Scandi¬ 
navian mythology, who eats sailors. 

“ My brother «iw a nicorin ibe Noriheni am. 
]t. waa three fathuntii long, with the budy nf a 
hisuB-huli.and the b«id of a rat, the (•mri.i »f a 
mail, anil tn#kp an ell long, lying ibvwn mi Itn 
(•rntfit. It was watrbliig f*i» ihs fluluamen.'— 
A'ingafeg ; l/ypofta, clmp. Rii. 

Nle’otlM (3 syl.) is so named from 
Jean Nicot, Lord of YiUemain, who 
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purchased some tobacco at Lisbon in 
1.560, inti-oduced it into France, and had 
the honour of fixing liis name on the 
plant. Our word tobacco is from 
the Indian tahaco (tlie tube used by the 
Indians for inluiliug the smoke). 

Nidbogg. The monster serpent, hid 
in the pit Hvergelmer, which for over 
gnaws at the roots of the mundane ash* 
tree Yggdrasil', (Scandinavian myth- 
oloyy.) 

Nieee. (See Nephew.) 

Niflheim '(2 syl., mist-hom). llie 
region of endless cold and everlasting 
night, ruled over by Hda. It consists 
of nine worlds, to which are consigned 
thftec who die of disease or old ago, 
nds region existed “from the begrn- 
ning “ in the North, and in the middle 
tliercof was the well Hvorgolmeer, from 
which flowed twelve rivers, (Old Norse, 
nijf, mist; and heim, homo.) In the 
Sontli was the world ciilled Muspelheim 
(</./•.). (Scandimvian inytholoijy.') (See 
llVlCKaiiLMKB MaKHEIJI.) 

Night. 'Pile oelobr.atod statue of 
in Florence, is the efirf d’unrrc of 
Michael Angelo. In the gallery of the 
liUxcm1>ourg, Par'.^. is the famous pic¬ 
ture of Xif/ht by Kuhens; and at Ver- 
.saillea is the paiiituig of Mignard. 

Nightcap (A), A glass of grog 
before going to bed. Supposed to pro- 
•mote sleep. 

“The iiiKhcrnv (^eiiemlly a Jiittc whisky left 
ill till' ilf'caiiicr. Ti) tin it Imnnttr it is taken neat. 
Then III! aet uri anil wish ‘ ttuutl-uighl.’Jftix 
V'ltdl; PnettU MitcUonulii, ili. 

Nightingale. Tcreus, King of 
Thrace, fetclicd Philome'la to visit his 
wife; hut when he roaehed the “ soli¬ 
tudes of Jlcleas” he dishonoured her, 
and cut out licr tongiio that she might 
not reveal his couducU Tereus told his 
wife that Philomela was dead, but 
Philomela made her story known by 
weaving it into a peplus, which slie sent 
to her sLster, the wif# of Tereus, whose 
uiuno wtis Px*ocne. Procne, out of re¬ 
venge, cut up her own son and served it 
to Tereus ; but ns soon as the kbig dis¬ 
covered it he pursued his wife, who fled 
to Philomela, her sister. To put an end 
to the sad tale, the gods cminged all 
three into birds ; Tereus (2 syl.) became 
the /tmrk-, his wife the swailow, and 
Imilomela the mghlimaU, 

Arendim niaJitimjaies. Asses. 

duinbi-idgeshtre nightingale. Edible 
frogs, laoge and Dutch » 

are edible. 


Nightmare (A). A sensation in 
sleep as if soiuetliiug heavy were sitting 
on our breast. (Anglo-^xon, mara. 
an incubus.) This sensation is callea 
in French eaitchemar. Andentl^ it 
was not unfrc(^ueutly called the night- 
hag. or the riding of the vcitch. Fu'seli 
used to cat raw beef and pork chops for 

a sr to produce nightmare, that he 
t draw his horribm creations, f^ee 
Mabe’b Nest.) 

“ 1 do (lolieve thst tfao witch we call Mara hu 
liecn dealing with you,"—iiUr VTiMff Scott: the 
Betrothed, cuai>. x v. 

Nightmare of Europe. Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte (1769, 1804-1814, 1821). 

Nihilists. A radical society of the 
mode st proclivities, which started into 
eSfSRncc du 1848, under the leadcrslup 
of Herzen and Bakunin. Their pro¬ 
fessed object was to annihilate all laws 
of social community, and reform the 
world de noiv. The following is their 
cotlc:— 

(I I Annihilate the idea of a tiod, or there ran be 
no fri'Ctlitiii. 

(■.I) Annihilate the idea of right, which is only 
might. 

(3) Annihilate I'iriliwitii-n], rroperty, marriage, 
morality, and jiisnec. 

HI Ijet yonr own happiness he yonr only Jaw. 

Nl'hllo. Air niJiilo nihU Jit. From 
nothing comes nothing—t.r. every effect 
must have a cause. It vras the dictum 
of Xenophanes, founder of the Eloatic 
school (sixth century), to prove the 
eternity of matter. We now apply the 
phrase as cquivalenii to “You cannot 
get Idoud from a stone.” You cannot 
expect clever work from one who has no 
biuins. 

When all is said, “ deity " is an exception. 

Nil Admira'ri. To be stolidly in¬ 
different. Neither to wontlcr at any¬ 
thing, nor yet to admire anything. 

Nil Desperaadnm. Never say die; 
never give i^> in despair. 

NUe. The Egyptians used t 9 say that 
the swelling of the Nile was caus^ by 
the tears oi Isis. The fetist of Isis was 
celebrated at the anniversary of the death 
of Osi'ris, when Isis was supposed to 
mourn for her husband. 

hero of the Nile. Horatio, Lord 
Nelson (1758-1805). 

Nll'loa or SephaTka. A plant in the 
blossoms of which the bees sleep. 

Nimble ae a Cat oa a bet Bake* 
etone. In a great hnrry to jjet away. 
The bake-stone in the nortb u a lon^ 
stone on which bread and oat^Cakee ore 
baked. 
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Ntanlde m {See Nnra:> 

PBXCE.) 

Nimlliui characterises milm'Hy and 
powei', not sanctity. The colour indi¬ 
cates the character of the wrson so 
investedTho nimbus of the Trinity is 
goM; of angels, apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary, either or white; of ordinary 
saints, violet; of Judas, black; of Satan, 
some very dork colour. Tbo form is 
generally a circle or half-drde, but that 
of Deity is often ttiongolar. 

The nimhiis was 'isod hy heathen natlnns long 
hetoro imiuters intriKliu'^d It into sacred pictures 
of Mints, tlie Triultir, and ibe Virgin Maiy. Prns- 
eriuiie has represented with a tiimlius; the 
Itturinn emiH'rurs wore also decorat-ed in the some 
iiMuuer, ttoi'Huse they were *Uti, 

Nlm'lai Plxn'IaL Affected sunpli- 
dty. Lady Emily, in the JIeire^a^tla 
Miss Alscrip the way to acquire the 
paphian Mimp is to stand before a glaOs 
and keep pronouncing uimini pirniui. 

Tlie lips cannot fail to take the right* 
plie.” (General Burgoyne, iii, 2.) 

Tills conceit has been ImiTowod by 
Charles Dickens in his Little JJorrit, 
where Mrs. General tells Amy Dorrit— 

"Prrpa gives a pretty form to the lips. Pupa, 
potatoes, poultry, pTunos, and pnmit. You will 
lind ft ser\ iceaide. if you seiy to yourself uti enter- 
in» a rfMlWi, Pupa, potatoes, poultry, prunot, nmi 
yriaa, prurus and prism." 

Nimrod. “A mighty hunter before 
the Lord ” (Gen. x. 9), which tho Tar- 
gum says means a sinful hunting of 
thft sons of men.” Pope says of him, 
he was ” a mightv hunter, and his prey 
was man;” so mso Milton interprets 
the phrase. {Faradiee Lost, xii. 24, etc.) 

Tlie legend is that tlie tomli of Kimrod still 
exists in Uainascus,and tlvU no dew cter “falls" 
iitH>n it. cve-A ibuugli all its surroundings nre 
BalurAted with it. 

Jfim'od, Any tyrant or devastating 
warrior. 

Nimrod, in the Quarterly Review, is 
tile fiotn-de-phune of Charles James Ap- 
perloy, of Denbighshire, who was pas¬ 
sionately fond of hunting. Mr. Pittman, 
the j[iroprictor, kept for him a stud ox 
hunters. His host productions are The 
Chase, the Turf, and the Road. (1777- 
1813.) 

Nlneompoop. A poor thing of a 
man. Said to be a corruption of the 
Iditin non [mentis}, but of this 

there is no evioence. 

Nina. Nine, five, and three are mys¬ 
tical numbem—the diapa’sonj diapente, 
and diatri'on of the Greeks. Nine con¬ 
sists of a trinity of trinities. According 
to the Pythagorean numbem, man is 
a full chord, or eight tmtes, and deity 


comes next. Three, being the ti'iiiity, 
represents a perfect unity; twice throe 
is the perfect dual; and thrice three is 
the perfect plural. This explains the 
use of nine as a mystical number, and 
also as an exhaustive plui-al, and couse- 
queutiy no definite number, but a simple 
representative of plural iHsrfectioD. {See 
Diapason.) 

(1) Nine imlieating perfeelion or com¬ 
pletion :—' 

Beuealion's ark, mode by the ailvico of 
Prume'theuB, was tossed about for nine 
days, when it strauded on tho top of 
Mount Parnassus. 

Rigged to the nines or Jhrssed up to 
the nines. To perfection from head to 
foot. 

There are nine earths. Hela is goildess 
of tho ninth. Milton speaks of •* nhie- 
cnfoldod spheres.” (Areadett.) 

There are nine worm in Nifthdin. 

There are nine heavens. {See Hravexs. ) 

Gods. Macaulay makes Pors^iia s wea r 
by the nine goils. {See Nin*e Gods. ) 

There are nine orders of anyeh. {S<e 
ksav3».) 

There ore the nine korriyan or fays of 
Armorica. 

There were nine tames. 

Tliere were uttie Gallicrutc or virgin 
priestes.sea of the ancient Gallic oracle, 
llic serpents or Nngiis of Soiitheiu 
Indian worship are nine in ntimbor. 

There are nim tcorlhie.<t (g.r.) ; and 
nine worthies of London. (iSw-Wobtiiiks.) 

There were nine rit'ers of hell, accfird-' 
iiig to classic mythologv. Milton says 
the gates of hell are ” thrice three-fold; 
three folds ore brass, three iron, three 
of adamantine- rock. They had nine 
folds, nine plates, and nine linings.” 
{Paradise Lost, ii. 

Fallen angels. Milton says, when they 
were enst out of heaven,'” Nine days 
they fell. ’ ’ {Faradise Lost, vi. 871 •) 

Vulcan, when kicked out of licavcii, 
was nine days falling, and then lighted 
on the island Lemnos. 

Nice as ninepeneb, {See NtCB.} 

(2) Examples of tho use of nine as an 
exhaustive plural :— 

Nine tailors make a man does not 
mean the number nine in the ordiuniy 
acceptation, but simply tho plural of 
tailor without relation to number. As a 
tailor is not so robust and powerful as 
the ordinaiy run of men, it requires 
more than one to mutch a man. {liee 
Tau-obb.) 

A nine days' wonder is a wonder that 
lasts more than a day: hero nine equals 
” several.” 
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A cat hac nine lives—U. a cat is popu¬ 
larly supposed to be more teuacious of life 
thau animals in general. 

rossessxoH is nine points of the law—i.e. 
several iwiuts, or every advantage a 
person can have short of right. 

There arc ttitie emem recognised in 
heraldry. {See Geowns.) 

A f^e naked a Normau peasant to 
change babes with her, but me peasant 
replied, “No, not if your child were 
nine times fairer thau my own.” {Fairy 
MytholMy, p. 473.) 

(3) Nine as a mystic number. Exam¬ 
ples of its superstitious use: — 

The Abracadabra was worn nine days, 
and then llung into a river. 

Cadency. There are nine marks of 
cadency. 

Cat. The whip for punishing evil¬ 
doers waa a eat-o'-nine-tinls, from the 
suiicrstitious notion that a dogmng by 
a “trinity of trinities” would be both 
more sacred and more efficacious, 

Jitamnads, {S/c •* Diamond Jousts,” 
under the word Diamond.) 

Fairies, Jii order to see the fairies, a 
pereon is directed to put “nine grains of 
wheat on a four-leaved clover.” 

Hcl has dominion over nine W'orlds. 

Jfydra. The hydra hiwl nine heads. 
(.SV/^Hydra.) 

Leases used to lie graute<l for 9519 
years, that is three times thre-three- 
threc. Even now they run for ninety- 
nine yeare, the dual of a* trinity of 
*trinititis. Some leases run to 9,999 years. 

At the Leniu'riay held by the Bomons 
on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May, per¬ 
sons haunted threw black l»eaus over 
their hi‘ads, prouounoiug nine times the 
words: “ Avaunt, ye speetres from this 
house! ” and the exorcism was complete. 
(Sec Or id's Fasti.) 

May pies. To see nine magpies is most 
unlucky. {Sec Maohe.) 

Odurs riny dropped eight other rings 
every ninth myht. 

Ordtafs. In the onleal by fire, nine 
hot ploughshares welh laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. 

Tens. If a servant finds uino green 
peas ill a pcascod, she lays it cm the 
lintel of the kitchen door, and the first 
man that enters in is to be her cavalier. 

Seal. 'Hie pemde of Feroes say that 
the seal easts oft .its skin every ninth 
month, and assumes a human form to 
sport alH>ut the land. {Thiele, Hi. 61.) 

Styx encomimssed the infernal regions 
in luuo circles. 

Tmist, Wo drink a Thm-times^three 
to tliose most highly honoured* 


Witches, The weird sisters in Mae~ 
both sang, as they danced round the 
cauldron, “Thrice to thine, and thrice 
to mine, and thrice again to make np 
nine;” and then declared “the dtarm 
wound up,” 

Wresttnq thread. Nine knots are 
ma^ on mock wool as a charm for a 
sprained ankle. 

(4) Prtmisemua exam]oks:— 

Niobe's children lay nine days in tlmir 
blood before they were buried. 

Nine buttons of official rank in China. 

Nine of Diamonds {q,v.)i "The curse 
of Scotland. 

There arc nine mandarins (q.v.), 

Tlanets, The nine are: (1) Mer¬ 
cury, (2) Venus, (3) Earth, (4) Mars, 
Planetoids. (6) Jupiter, (7) 
Saturn, (8^ UrUnus, (9) Neptune. 

Arxordintr tn tlw PDil«»miilc By stem, them were 
Hpvcii |>laui;U, tbo Flrnmiiicnt or tlie Ftxt, anU 
the Cl') sttallinc. - ;Aliove theue nine came the 
Prlinuni MAhlle or First Moved,&nd the EnttO'" 
nan or niiode nt.Doity. 


The followers of Jai'na, a heterodox 
sect of the Hindus, believe all objects 
are chissed under nine categories. 

J AINAS.) 

Shakespeai’e speaks of the “ninth jiart 
of a hair.” 


“ I'll cavil oil tfct ninth xvirt of a hnir." 

i iJen.IV.,M 1. 

Ktue. To look nine tvays. To squint. 

Nine. The superlative of superla¬ 
tives in Eastern estimation. It is by 
nines that Eastern presents are given 
when the donor^ wishes to extend his 
bounty to the highest pitch of muuifi- 
ccdice. 

“ He I DakUinogJ ntuned hminelf to he Krcodwl 
hy nine stirorhenmeiB. wiis l<i!t*lvU with 

tt suits of Fold adorntid niih joHoIs: ilw* ttvmtd 
bore n s.vbri'.<i. the hilts and scnblisrds of wbioh 
vierc ndorned vruli diantouds: n|H>n Ibi* third 
camel were 0 suits of srnuuir: the f.mrfh hsii » 
milts of horse furnknro ; tho pjth had 9 emu^s full 
of sapidiiros ; the sixth ha>I Scases full of rtilues; 
the seeeHth, tf cases full of oinenlds . the eioMk 
had senses full of amethysts ; and the iiinfA had 
a fAsps full 4 *f dianiondsCow/p ifc Capius: 
Oi'katitJ Titles; Uakianos n»d the Awm JS/npers. 

Nine Crosses. Altar cro^s, pro¬ 
cessional crosses, roods on lofts, reliquary 
crosses, conseemtiou croast^, marking 
crosses, jicetonil crosses, spire crosses, 
and crosses pendent oyer altars. (Faytn : 
Glossary of Eeelesiastieal Ornaments.) 

Nine Crowns. (<S^d Cbowks.) 

Nine B&ys’ Wonder (ri). Something 
that causes a great seiisation for a few 
days, and thou passes into the Hmbo of 
thuigs forgotten. In Bohu's Handbook 
of Jrm ei'bs we have “ A wonder lasts 
nine days, and then the puppy’s eyes are 
opmt,” alluding to cats and dogs, which 
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are boru blind. As much os to say, the 
eyes of the public are blind in astonish¬ 
ment fcft nine days, but then their eyes 
are open^ and they see too much‘to 
wonder any longer. 

"Kinif; You'd tlduk it atrauge iC I alioutd marry 
lier. 

OUMder : That would im tea days’ wonder, at t)je 
least. 

King; Tliat‘8 a itay longer titan a wuiiiler bisis.'* 

^ak^tgeare; 3 Uenrg V/., In. s. 

Mine Oeda {The). (I) Of the Etrus¬ 
cans : Juno, Minerva, and Tin'ia {th*- tkveit 
chief) ; tl^ other six were Vulcan, Mars, 
and Saturn, Hercules, SummSnus, and 
Vodius. 

Lars PoraHna of Cluslitni 
ny the nine gods he swore 
Ttuit the great house of Tariinin 
Should suffer wrong no more.” 
Uaeaultig; Lays of Ancient Rome iUorutiiUt i.). 

(2) Of the Sabines (2 syl.). ** Her^ls, 
Romulus, Esculapius, Bacchus, .^iiuos, 
Vesta, Santa, Fortuua, and Fidcs. 

Mine Points of the Law. Success 
in a law-suit requires (1) a good deal 
of money; (2) a goo<i deal of patience; 
(3) a good cause; (1) a gootl lawyer; 
05) .a good counsel; (6) good witnesses; 
(7) a good jury; (8) a good judge; ami 
(tl) good luck. 

Nino Sphereo {The). Milton, in his 
jimidfui, s^ak-s of the “ celestial sjTens’ 
Itanuoiiy that sit upon the nine enfolded 
spheics.” The nine spheres arc those 
ci the Moon, of Mercury, of Venus, of 
the Sun, of Mars, of Jupiter, of Satuni, 
of the Firmament,/tud of the Crystalline. 
Above these wine heavens or spheres 
come the Frimum Mobile, and then the 
Heaven of the heavens, or abotlo of 
Deity and His angels. 

The earth was supposed to be in the 
centre of this system. 

Nine Worthies. Joshua, David, and 
Judns Maccabeeus; Hector, Alexander, 
and Julius Csssur; Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. • 

“ Xine wa*tbii>s were they called, of diifcrcnt 

Three Jews, three {wgans, and thret ChrisUan 
knights." 

RrgdM .- Fhtcer and the Leaf. 

Nine worthies (privy councillors to 
William in.y:~ 

Wh%g$ : Devonshire, Dorsbt, Mon¬ 
mouth, and Fidward Bm^ll. 

Toriee: Caermarthen, Pembroke, Not- 
tin^^m, Mturlboroimb, and Lowther. 
Nine worthier &/Zondon. (See WoB- 

!FH1£S.) 

Nlaoi^ilOO. Nimble tu ninepenee. 
Silver nincpenoes were common tul^e 
year 1806, when edl uuniUed coin was 


called in. ITieso ninqmncos were very 
pHable or nimble, and, being bent, wore 
given as lore tokens, the usual formula 
of presentation being To wy lore, from 
vnj hee. (See Nice as Ninkpen'ce.J 

Min'iaa (iSV.). The apostle of tlic 
Piets (fourth aud fifth centuries). 

Ninoa do I'fi&olos, noted fur her 
beauty, wit, and gaiety. She hitd two 
natural sous, one of whom fell iit love 
with her, and blew out bis bniiiis when 
ho discovered the relationship. (IGI.5- 
1706.) 

NFann. Son of Belii-s, husband of 
Scniir'umbi, and the reputed builder of 
Nineveh. 

Miobe (3 syl,}. The persunificution 
of female sorrow. According to Grecian 
fable, Niobe was the mother of twelve 
children, and taunted Lato'na beeuusi; 
she had only two—uanielv, Apollu and 
Diana. Loto'ua comiuamled her chil- 
dimr to avenge the insult, nnd they 
caused all the sons nnd daughter iit‘ 
Niobe to die. Niolm wa.s ineon«ol:ible, 
wept herself to death, aud w.is eliaiiged 
into a stone, from which r.m wntei. 
*• liike Niolic, all tears" (Jlumlrt.) 

The group of Niobo and her eUildren, 
in Florence, was diseoverod nt Rome in 
1083, and was the work cilhtir of Seopn-i 
or Praxit’oles. 

The Niobe of nations. So Lt>rd Byron 
styles Romo, the “ lone mother of dead 
empires,” with '• Imikcn thrones and 
temples;” u “chno.-} of ruimi;” a 
“desert whore we steer stumbling o'er 
recollections.” (Chtlde Harold, canto iv. 
stanza 79.) 

Ktord. The Si'andiuavitin sea-g»Ml. 
Ho was not one of tlic jEslr. Niorii's 
son w’Ob Frey (the fairy of the clouds), 
and his daughter was Fivyja. His hom«- 
wivs Noatun. Niord was not a se.a-gfid, 
like Neptune, but the Spirit of water 
and air. The iSt^ndinavijiu Nojitimo 
was JEgtr, whose tirifo was Skadi. 

Mlp (A). Asa “nip of whisky,” :i 
“nip of brandy,” “Just a nip.’’ A 
nipperkin was a small measure. (Dutch, 
nippen, a sip.) 

Mlp la tho Bud. Destroy before it 
has developed. “Nip sin in the bud,” 
liatiu, **Obsta principtis,''^ “ I'twen/i 
oceurite morbo.** “ Resist boginnings.” 

KlpHdiMM or Mlp-fkirfelilng. A 

roisar, who nira or pinches closely his 
(diecse aud farthings. (Dutch, nippen.) 
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Nipperkin (^/). A Hmall wiue and 
b(‘iir nicHAUve. Now willed a “ nip.” 

“ Ills iiii'ik'ffonomy wiin'i iliaiik lilm for'l 

Whifli his i«‘(ty ni]i]ii!rkin of |w»rt." 

I'lt/r f'lWdiir; Hair 1 ‘ok^t. 

Nirva'na. Annihilation, or rather 
Iho liufil dolivernnee of the bouI from 
trauHinipfratiou (in liuddhisin). Sanskrit, 
«ir, out; rrf>w, blow. (iSVr Gautama.) 

NUkapoor and Tons. Mountains 
in Khorassan where turquoises are 
found. 

Nisi Prius. A XIH Cftse, a cause to 
be tried in the nssizo eoiirts. Sittings at 
A mi f’nai, sessions of Nisi Prius Courts, 
nliieh never try rriininnl cases. Tnui 
II' .yisi, a trial before judges of assixo. 
An iietion at one time could be tried 
only in tlie court where it was brought, 
but Magna (Jharta provided that certain 
•'rise:,, instead of being tried at West¬ 
minster in the superior com+s, should 
tried in their proper counties before 
iuilgos of assixe. The words •' Nisi 
Prius ” are two words on whieh the 
following elause attached to the writs 
entirely hinges: -** Weconimaud you to 
eoine betore our justices at Westminster 
on the morrow' of All Souls’. NISI 
PKirs justioiarii doniiniregis udasaisos 
eai>ieinlas venerint •- i.c. unless previously 
the jiistiees of our lord tho king com© 
to liolil their a'isi/es at (the court of your 
own (Ofsi/e town).'* 

^ Nia'roob. An idol of the Xinevites 
vepresonte-d in their snilptures with a 
hawk'^ head. Tho word means tSmif 
Jufi/'c. 

Nit. One of the atfendants of Queen 
Mab. 

Nitoucho (St.) or .1/ic Tourhe (I'oneh- 
nie-not'i. A hvpoerite, a deimiro'looking 
pharisee. Tlie Preiieh any, Fahr fa 
Sant If Mitimr/ir, to pretend to great 
.sanetity, or look as if butter would not 
mult in your mouth. 

’ll ISrerininly tliMcuU to tx'lii'vp h.'in) ihinirs 
ff H xyitiiian wlm lonk#Hke St*' Xiinucbe in 
ernll't* '■ -J.O, Itt’hbbS: Kniiylioiifniut a Xnrat, 

I hii|> III. 

Nix (ma-s.), Nlxi« (fern.). Kind bufiy- 
lioily. I.ittlo oreuturcs not unlike the 
Sooteh Invmiti' and German /,ohoM, 
'J’liey wear a rod caji, and are ever ready 
to tend u helping hand to the industrious 
.and thrifty. (AVcNlCS.) 

“Atnirlur min-of watoi'-fsiries lire the Kixes, 
\vii-i fr 'i|iii'iiily iissiinic till* ii|i]it’iu'Niireof hCHiiii' 
fill itiauli'nn " ■/'. K T. nt/a : Folh-lore of i'(«rnt<i. 

cllHVi. \ >1. i«. llO, 

Nixon. Red'faced. 

“ Lite.. retl-faceil Ni'ton.”—Pfrfeipicfc. 


Nimm'. A title of sovereignty in 
Hyderabad (India), derived from Nizam- 
lU-uiafk (regulator of the state), who ob- 
taiued possession of the Deccan at the 
beginning of the 18th century. The name 
Ceeiutr was by the Romans used precisely 
in the same mannerj and has descended 
to the present hour in the form of Kaiser 
(of the German Empire). 

NJordL God of the winds and waves. 
(Edda.) 

No Ifan to a Hero to lito ovm 
Valet. Montaigne ^1533-11^2) said; 
“ Pen d''homines ont este admires par kur» 
domcstiqws.*' Mad, Comuel (who died 
1094) wrote to the same effect: ‘‘*^11 n't/ 
a pas de grand honime pour son valet de 
c hauthre ." 

^n^ilMSisnnt wittnuilioaoursavein .... 
Ills own luiuae.”—Matt. xiii. 3U. 

No More Poles. Give over work. 
Tlie cry in hop-gardens when the pickers 
are to cease working. 

" will'll tbo «iui «*.'(, llii. <Ty f)l *Xii mnre iwle*’ 
rcKonniU'd. auii tbc wiii'k of tbc lUy wax Uoue." 
•^TUa l.nJgatf UoHthly: Iltijm and Hoihviciefs, 
XiiVi'iiilmr, l.-mi, 

No-Popery Biots. Tlioso of Edin¬ 
burgh and (rlasgow, Fetiniary oth, 1779. 
Those of London, occasioned by Lord 
d-eorge Gordon, in 1780. 

Noall’s Ark (Genesis ri. lu) was 
.ibout jis big as a inodintn-sired clmrcb, 
that is, from 450 to 500 feet long, from 
75 to 85 feet bi-oad, and from 45 to ^ 
feet high, with one window in the roof. 
Toy arks represent* it with rows of 
windows on each side, wliich is in¬ 
correct. 

Noak's Ark. A white band sjamniug 
the sky hkc a rainbow; if east .and west 
expect dry weather, if north and south 
expetd wet. 

Noall’s Wife [Noraida], according 
to legend, was nnwilling to go into 
the ark, aiM the qu.srrer between the 
patriarch and his wife fonuf a very 
prominent feature of Xoak's Flood, in 
tho Chester and Tovmley Mysteries. 

“ HxAtnw uonirltt bcnl. i]U<uI Nirliolxs. .xlaii 
TliP siirw i* I't Mih* witli lux fi'last'liii'cif 
That he Iml or hr wat lux wj f to M-nn'T ?" 

tlianivr: CimtirtiHrif Tiilrx,3^31. 

Nookes (John) or Jolm o’ Noakos. 

A llctitious nnQie, formerly made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment. His 
njime was generally coupled with that of 
Tim Sfgft\i. Similarly, John ])oe and 
Rirhiud For were ustw. The Roman 
names were 7iri'Msand Seua (Jur, Sat. 
iv. 18). All these worthies are the 
hopeful sons of Mrs. Harris. 



Nob 80t .Nolle Prosequi 


Nob(7%«). Thelieod. Tor khob. 

Nob of tbo First Wetor {J). A 
mighty boss; » grand panjanuram 
(q.v.). I'irst wator refers to diamonds. 
{Sec Diaxoxns.) 

Nobs sad Snobs. Nobles and 
pseudo-nobles. {See Mon, Snob.) 

Noble. An ancient coin, so called on 
account of tlie superior excellency of its 
gold. Nobles were originally disposed 
of as a reward for go(d news, or im¬ 
portant semce done. Edward III. was 
the first who coined rose nobles (q.v.), 
and gave 100 of them to Ghibiii Agoce of 
Picaray, for showing him a ford across 
the river Somme, when he wanted to 
join his array. 

The NubU. Charlos III. of Navarr e 
(1361-1425). Soliman TKrEsh 

prince at Adrianoplo (died 1410). 

Noble SeuL The somamo given to 
Khosrb I., the greatest monarch of the 
Sassauiau dynasty. ( * , 531-579.) 

Noblesse OUlge (French). Noble 
birth imposes the obligation of high- 
uiinded principles and noble actions. 

Noetes Ambrosla'iiie. While Lock¬ 
hart was writing he was in the 

habit of taking walks with Professor 
Wilson every raomiuc, and of supping 
with Blackwood at Ambrose’s, a smoU 
tavern in Edinburgh. One night Lock¬ 
hart said, What a pity there has not 
been a short-band writer here to take 
down all the good things that have been 
said! ” and next day ho nroduced a 
paper from memory, and called it Soeiet 
Ambrosiantr. That was the first of the 
series. Tli.e part ascribed to Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is pnrely supjxisi- 
titious. 


Noc'toM Aths'nas Forre. To carry 
Gcals to Newcastle. Athens abounded 
with owls, and Minerva was flicrefore 
symbolised by an owl. To send owls to 
Athens ^oulu bo wasteful and extrava- 
ganl^exc^. 

NodU A nod it as good as a wink to 
a blind horse. Whether you nod or 
whether you wink, if a horse is blind he 
knows it not; aim a person who mil 
not see take* no notice of hints and 
signs. The common nse of the phrase, 
however, is the contranf meaning, vie. 

I twigyour meaning, though you speak 
darkly of what you parpoae; but mum’s 
the word.” 


" A nod IS as ffood as a wink to s bjlad bone ; 
wd tbere are certain nnderstandtaxs, in imhlic as 
well as in private life, whicli Tt Is better lor s,n 
mnles nta to tut into writine.**—9%e NHteteenih 
Centurp (JqIjt, 1893, p. iQ. 


Nod {The Zand of). {See Land of 
Non.) 

Noddy. A Tom Neddy is a very 
foolish or half - witted person, a 
noodle.” The marine birds called 
Noddies are so silly that anyone ran go 
up to them and knock them down with 
.a stick. A donkey is coUed a Neddy 
Noddy, 

^ V Minshew has a capital guess deriva¬ 
tion, well fitted for a Dictionary of 
Fable. He says, “Noddy, a fool, so 
called because he nods his head when he 
ought to simk." Just as well derive 
wise-man from why, because ho wants 
to know the why of everything. 

Nodnl. The lion in the besist-epic 
coiled Jieytmrd the Fox. Nodcl re¬ 
presents the regal elomont of Germany; 
Isengrim, tlie wolf, represents the baro¬ 
nial element; and Keyuanl represents 
the church element. 

NoSl. Christmas day, or a Christ- 
mfw carol. A conti'oction of nomrlUs 
(tidings), written in old English, mwclh, 

“ A cliiltl this day is linrti, 

A child «if liifth rciKiwn, 

Mf>st wiirthy ,,t -a si’ppl ri', 

A B«'ptrc and H crown. 

Nowells, nuwolls, uuwiiils! 

Sinirall wo may, 

Broviuse lliat Christ, tlm Kiiifr, 

Was t>orii this Mossed day." 

(M Cnim. 

Noko'nitot Daughter of the Moon. 
Sporting one day with her maidens on a^ 
swing made of vino canes, a rival cut the 
swing, and Nolconu.4 fell to earth, where 
she gave bitth to a daughter named 
Weno'nah. 

Noluns Volenu. Whether willing 
nr not. Two Latin participles meaning 
“ being unwilling (or; willing.” 

Noll me Tan'gero. Touch me not. 
The words Christ used to Man' Mag- 
daleue after His resurrection. It is tlto 
motto of the Order of the Thistle. A 
plant of the genobintfiatir/is. The seed- 
vessels consist of oiro cell in five divisions, 
and when the seed is rim each of these, 
on being touched, sudaenly folds itself 
into a spiial form and leaps from the 
stalk, Ihif'wiH: Lores of the Plants, 
ii. 3.) 

NoU. Old Noll. Oliver Cromwell 
was so called by the Boyalists. Noll is 
a familiar conti^tion of 01iver~f.e. 01’ 
with an initial liquid. 

Nolle Proe'eqiil {Ikm’f proseeute\ 
A petition from a plaintilf to stay a suit. 
(6& Non Pbos.) 



Kolo Bplscoparl 


Konoe 


G»5 


Nolo Eplscopa'ri. U am unmlling 
to arcevt the office of hii>hop.'\ A very 
gonerai Motion prevails that every bishop 
at coiisocratiou uses those woroa. Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to Blackstone, 
says, ‘‘ The orifjin of these words and of 
this vulgar notion I have not been able 
to discover; tho bishops certainly give 
no sui-h refusal at present, and 1 am 
inclined to think they never did at any 
time in this country.” When the see of 
Bath and Wells was offereil to Bove- 
riflgp, ho ccx-taiuly exclaimed, “AWo 
e/niicupra i; ” but it was the private 
expression of his own heart, and not a 
fonu of words, in his case. Charaber- 
layne says in former times tho person 
about to be electc«l bishop modestly 
refused the office twice, and if he did so 
a Ihiirl time his ndiisal was accepted. 
{I'riw’iit iSfati, of England.') 

Nom. Eom de guerre” is French 
for a “war name,” but really means an 
assumed name. It was rustomanr at 
(Uip time for ovrryono who entered the 
French army to assume a name; this 
wns ps]w>ci!illy the rase in tho times of 
chivalry, wlirn kuichts wont hy tho 
device of tlipir shudds or some other 
distinctive character in their armour, 
as tho ‘‘Itod-cross Knight.” 

“ Korn de plume'' English-French for 
tho “ pen name,” and moaning tho name 
assumed by a writer who docs not choose 
to givo his own name to the public; as 
Eeter Jhudar, tlic nom de plume of Dr. 
5ohn Woloot; Etfrr Earley, of Mr, 
tSoodrich; Cnrrer Bell, of Charlotte 
Bronte; Cuthbert Bede, of the Eev. 
Edward Bradley, etc. 

Nom'ads. WnndcrerR who lire in 
touts ; pastoral tribes without iixod rpsi- 
deiu'c. (Creek, nomiUlPb: from nSndis, 
u pasture.) 

Nomlnallats. A sect founded hy 
llosceliii, ('anon of Compi^gne (1010- 
11*20). He maintained that if the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are one God, they 
cannot be throe dl^ct persona, but 
must bn simply three name of the same 
being; just as fathor, son, and huslnnd 
are tliree distinct names of one and the 
same man under different conditions. 
Abclartl, William Occam, Boridan, 
Hobbes, Locke, Bishop Berkeley, Con¬ 
dillac, and Bngald Stewart ore the moat 
celebrated disciples of Bosceliu. (See 
Ebaubts.) ^ 

Non A&gll Bed. Angeli, et ibreat 
CbrlBtlani. Words attrilmted to Gre¬ 
gory (the Great) in 673 when some 


British children reduced to slavery were 
shown him at Homo. Gregory was at 
the time about thirty-five years of age, 
and was both abbot and cardinal- 
deacon. 

Non Bis In Idem (Latin). Not twice 
for tlio some thing—(.e. no man can bo 
tried a second time on the same charge. 

Noa-Cem. (-d). A non-commissioned 
officer in the army. 

Non CompoB Mentlo or Non Com. 

Not of sound mind; a lunatic, idiot, 
drunkard, or one who has lend memory 
ami understanding by acciileut or dis¬ 
ease. 

Non Con. (See NoNCORFOsaasT.) 

Non Bet. A contraction of Eon eat 
to be found). They are 
tho wurds which the sheriff writes on a 
writ when the defendant is not to he 
found in his bailiwick. 

Non ml Booordo, a Muffling way of 
saying ” I don't choose to answer that 
q^uostKtn.” It was the nsual answer of 
the Italian couripr and other Italian 
witnesses when on examination at the 
trial of Queen Caroline, wife of George 
IV., in 1820. 

"Tlifi linlian witnonses often rreatc'S )imuso- 
uioiili'nbeu iiiulor o\aniination,bj (lie fmiucnt 
anbwer, 'SmiMt r*,''trAo.'^'—CaurlHa UiafOiy c/ 
Enpmil, V i.ii. M 1,11 in. 

Non PlUB (”no more” can be said 
on the subject). When a man is come to 
a noU‘plua in an ar^nunt, it means 
that ho is unable to aeny or controvert 
what is advanced ngaiust him. **To 
non-plus” a person la to put him into 
such a fix. 

Non Proa, for Eon pi'os'egm (not to 
prosecute). The judgment of Eon pi'oa. 
IS one for costs, when the plaintiff stays 
a suit. 

Non SodUltor (.4). A conclusion 
which does ffot follow from the prt'mi!^es 
stated. • 

“The name licgan with B iml cmlcd niTli O. 
PcrliaM It 'll as XtchiAaa 

r isw. 

Nonoo. For the nonce. A corruption 
of for then anea (for then once), mean¬ 
ing for this once. “An apron” for a 
uaperon is an example of n transferred 
the other way.* We have some half- 
dozen similar examples in the language, 
as “tother day” — t.c. the other or 
thxi other = the other. Nuude used in 
King Lear, which was originally ni*ne<* 
uncle. An arrant knave m a xuumnt 
knave. (-Sir Nau.) 
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Nonooiifoniilsts. The 2,000 clergj'- 
meii vrho, in 1662, loft the Chnrch of 
England, rather than conform or sub¬ 
mit to the conditions of the Act of 
iruiformity—i.c. “ unfeigned assent to 
nil and everything contained in the Hook 
of Oominun r. ’ ’ Tho word is loosely 

used fur Dissenters generally. 

Nones (I sy].), in the Koman calen¬ 
dar. 

On Va,Tvh the 7th, June, July, 

Ol'tulier ttH), the su^tKs you spy ; 

Except in these, tUoee Nones sviicar 
On .>ih <lay of nil the year. 

If to the Nones you mitl nn s 
Of every iuk you'll ttml the date. 

E. C. B. 

Nonjnrors. Those clergymen who 
relnscd to take the oath of allogiance to 
the new government after the llevolu- 
tion. 'They wore Archbisliop ‘2..-:cp«ft 
with eight other bishops, outtfoor hun¬ 
dred clergymen, all of whom were 
ejected from their livings. (1691.) 

Nonno Prestes Talo. A thrifty 
widow liad a cock, “bight Ohauut'e- 
clere,” who had Ids harem ; but “ dam- 
ysel Per'tilotc “ was his favourite, who 
perched beside bim at night. Chauuto- 
clere once dreamt that he saw a fox who 
“ tried to make twrest on his body,” but 
Fertilote chided him for placing faith 
in dreams. Next day a fox came into 
the poultry-yard, but told Ohaunteclere 
lie merely came to hear him sing, for 
hia voice was so ravishing he could not 
deny himself that pleasure. The cock, 
pleased with this iattery, shut his eyes 
and began to crow most lusfilj', M-fien 
Dan Bussell seized him by the throat 
ami ran off with him. Whnn they got 
to the wood, the cock said to the fox, 
“I should advise you to eat mo. siud 
that anon.” “It shall be done,” saifl 
the fox, but as he loosed the cock's nock 
to speak the word, Cliaiiiiteolere flew 
from his back into a tieo. PnHsently 
came a hue and cry after Uie fox, who 
escaped with difficultv, and Chauuteclere 
retu^ea to the poultry-yard wiser aud 
diseteeier for his adveuture. i^C/taucer : 
Cwitcrbury Talet.) 

This tale ia taken from the old French 
'‘Jtoman de JSemrt.*' The same story 
foma also one of the fables of Marie of 
France, Cocet Jhn U^crptl.'* 

Hot. The fa^iset ot Night, 

"He dwelt in. utgacd. (^Scandinariun 
myUwhgy.) 


named Bugg, in 180.3, clianged his name 
into Norfolk-Howarcl, 

Norfolk Street (Sli-and), with 
Arundel, Snrroy, and Howard Streets, 
were the site of the house niid grounds 
of the Bishop of B.ith and 'VVclls, then 
of the Lord High Admiral Seyiuoiir, 
and afterwards oF tlic Howards! Earls 
of Arundel and SuiTcy, fmm vvliom it 
came into the iiosscssion of tlie Earl of 
Norfolk. 

Norma. A vestal priestess who lais 
been seduced. She rliscovers her jinra,- 
mour in an attempt to seduce her tiieiid, 
also a vestiii priehti?s.s, aud in di'.'.pair 
contemplates tho murder of her biise- 
boru cliildrcn. Tlio libretto is a melo¬ 
drama by Bomaui, music by Belli'ni 
(1831.) lXor»m, ttn opern,^ 

Normaikdjr. The Poles are the ri»- 
tayers in Normawfif, The Norman vin¬ 
tage consists of apples heutou down ]»y 
jtoles. 'I’heFrench say, “ Kn Xuvinniidie 
I'vH irndanye arcc la ipialr" where gaulo 
is a play on tho word (iaul, but really 
means a polo. 

7'he Oem of Xoriiiaiitlif. Emma, 
daughter of Itichard I. (* -10 Vi.) 

Noma. The well of Urda, where tho 
gods sit in judgment, and near which is 
that “fair building” wlieuce prncetd 
tho three maidi'iis calleil Urdu, Vi‘rd:indi, 
and Skulda yPast, PrKic‘tf, mul J-'alart). 
{>Seau(limtrian mylholoytj.) 

Noma of the Fitful Head. A 

cliaracter in Sir Walter Scott’s J’ualr, 
to illu-strate that singular kind of in¬ 
sanity which is ingenious in si‘lf-i)u])i)si- 
tion, us those who fancy a lun-itic asylum 
their own palace, the employes tli< n>of 
their retinue, and the pon-idge ])iovided 
i r. banquet fit for tho gods. Noriia’.s real 
name was CJlla 3'roil, butafterlior amour 
with Basil Mertoun (Vaughan), and tho 
birth of a son, named Clement Cleve¬ 
land, she cluuigcd her name out of 
shame. Towards tho end of tho novel 
she gi-adually recovered lu^r right mind. 

Nomlr or Nome. The three fates of 
Scandinavian mvtholog}', Pa.st, Present, 
and Future. The}' spin tho events of 
human life sitting under the ash-freo 
Yggdraal (fsif/'-dm-sil"). 

’J Besides tirewi \,Vweu Notws. every 
iimnan weatuTO \ina*a pcmniivl Norn or 
Fate. The home o£ the Norns is riiihsl 
m Scandinavian mythology “ Doom- 
stead.” 

Norrla'laii ProfiOMor. A Professor 
, of Divinity in Cambridge I’nivemit}*. 


Norfolk. The folk north of Kent 
flsiiex, and Suffolk. 

NorA>lk*Bowards. Bugs. A man 
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Thifl profofisorHbip was fouuded in 1760 
by John Norris, Esq., of Whitton in 
Norfolk, 'fho four divinity professors 
are Lady Margaret’s Professor of Dirin- 
ity, Itegius Professor of Divinity, Nor- 
risian Profejssor, and Hulsean Professor. 

NtKrroy. North-roy or king. The 
thinl king-of-anns is so called, because 
his office is on the north side of the river 
Trent; that of the south side is calle<l 
Clarencieux p/.t’.). 

Norte. Violent noithorn gales, which 
visit the (lulf of Mexico from September 
to Miin'h. In March fliey attain their 
niaxiinuni force, and tlicn inunodiniely 
cease. (Spanish, tinrfr, the north.) 

North ( ChriMopher). A nom-dt'-plumn 
of Professor AVilsoij, of Gloucester rlsice, j 
Ediiihargli, one of the chief contributors 
to iilitckwood'^ Mftijaiinr. 

North. Uk's ton far north for mo. 
Too canny, too cunning to Imj t.akcn in ; 
very hard in making a bai^aiu. The 
inhiitiitants c)f Yorkshire are supposed to 
he very canny, e.spocially in driving a 
bargain. 

North'Oast Passage ( The). A way 
to Iinlia f-om Europe round the north 
extremity of Ahia. It had Ijecii often 
attemjdeil even in the Uith century. 
Hence Bcanmoiit and Elc.tchor: 

'■ 'rii'il I \rrl'i'*tonj (ji-work. rlitO hn-* 

^<1 iii.oi.\ >>« I .'oii'iiU* .('•ttii'N'l'i'lli-i list. 

11,1' (1 ‘■'iii'irs,' 

The Tomer Ttimot, ii. ‘J 

North Stdo of the Altar (7%r). 
The .''ido on which the Gospel is read. 
Till- north is the dark part of the earth, 
and the Goh})€l is the light of the world 
which shiucihin darkness —** HlKHihiarr 
his tpi'i in imt-hris d in umhrd marha 
fidiiit." Eacinglhcaltarfromtho body i 
Ilf tin- church, the north side is on your 
htt. 

North Sldo of a Cburohyard. The 

IMior have a great objection to beburicti 
on the north side of a churchyard. 
1’hcy soem to il\ipk only ovil-ibicrs 
should K* tlicre interred. Proliahlj' tho 
chief reason is the w'ant of sun. On tho 
north side of Gla-sgow cathedral is shown 
the hanginaii'.s burial place. 

'fhere is. howevw, an ecclesiastical 
reasonThe east is God’s side, where 
His throne is set; the west, side, 
the Galiino of tile Gnnrilos; the south, 
the Hide of tho “ spirits mat/ajmt^* at^ 
aiujrh, wticrc tlio sun shines iit his 
strengt.h; the north, the deviPa side, 
where Satan and his legion lurk to catch 
the unwary'. Some churchcir have still 

57 


a ‘‘devil’s door” in the north wall, 
wliich is opened at baptisms ainl com- 
muuioDS to let the devil out. 

“ .t8 men die.Rii slmll thw nrise; if in fiiitJi io 
tlio Lord) .towardii tlie nuutU .. . luid Atmliarbio 
111 Klory! If in unJwllef . ,, toward? tins north, 
thou are they iMuitali hoiie.'’-.CVuMMfa{«: 
forvuiDotta. ' 

Northamptosiahlre Poet. John 
Glare, sou of a farmer at Hellene. 
(1793-I8W.) 

Northern Bear. Bussia. 

Nortbeni Gate of.the Sim. the 

sim of Cancer, or summeie sobitice; so 
called because it marks the northern 
troiiic. 

Northern Lights. The Auro'ra 
Boreiitis, ascribed by the northern 
the merriment of tho ghosts. 
(iSVjfTvWloiU.) 

Northern Wagoner (Th^^). Ursa 
Major, called “Charle8'.s wain,” or 
wagon. The constellation contains seven 
large stars. “ King Charles’s Wain ” is 
alisurd. “Charles’ Wain” is a Unuder 
for the “Churls* or Peasants’ Wain.” 

- lly this fhe iiortlicni w»/?i>iu'r bo? not 

Hit st-ii-nrtibi i4-ai)i hciiiDd the?tc<lfH|ttstar (t/i? 

H'jvjwrr PoTrio ifiieeim. i, 9. 

Nerval. An aged iienssnt oml his 
sijrti in Home’s tragedy of JJoufflun. 

Norway (Maid of). Margaret, m- 
fiiiit tiuecn of .Scotland. She was tho 
daughter of Eric II., King of Norway, 
and Margaret, dau^ter of Alexander 
HI. of tteotlaud. She never actually 
reigned, as site dieJl on her passage to 
Scotland jju l‘i00. 

Nose. Jiteahni/ of the noae. Sign of 
love. 

‘••Did iii> ivi«e i-\«*r 1<I<i-dMlu-a I wai m .mh-v 
i'«iii|)iiu> ■ diid. iHHir «ivtch, jimc ai. ?li«‘ >)«iki' 
tliiH, ii. <ii(iw li.*r iri«' lii-urt, 0-11 .-i-iiiivu- 

i\\ii."--lh<iiislir: LeeOuts, r. t»'. 

HUednnj of the nom'. (Iinae .siij's if it 
bleedsoue drop only it forcliodex BiJ-kness, 
if three drops tho omen is still worn?; 
but Melton, in his Astrohgip-ler. say«. 
‘‘ If a man’s nose bleeds one arop;it the 
left nostril it is a sign of good luek, and 
rier emrf.” 

Led btf the nene. Isaiah ixxvii, 20 
says, “because thyr rage against Me . . . 
is come up into Mine ears, therefore will 
1 put My nook in thy nose . . . and will 
turn thee buck. . . Horses, asses, 
etc., led Iqr bit and bridle, are led by the 
nose. Hence logo says of Othelh, be 
' was “ J<h 1 by the nose tia assesare ’’ (i. 3), 
But buffaloes, camels, and l^rs aro 
actually led by a ring inserted into tlieir 
nostrils. 
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OiMm nose, Ty^o Brahej the Danish 
Astronomer, Having lost his nose in a 
duel with Fassherg, ne adopted a golden 
one, whieh he attached to his lace by a 
nemmit which he carried about with him. 


** TImt mfoent ntm who tod a gnldoti nofic, 
Tycten Brabo."—Jfarnrat JuUutul mtd lAo Jtamsk 
hits, m Vja. 

^ ^ General Zellslaus, having lost his 
i^ht hand in battle, bad a golden one 
given him by Boloslaus 111. 

To count Moses. To count the numbers 
of a division. It is a horse-dealer's term, 
who coxmts horses by the nose, fox the 
soke of 'convenience. Thus the Jhws, 
comparing the House of Commons to 
TattmsalTs, says, ‘*8uch is the counting 
of noses upon a question which lies at 
the basis of our constitution.'’ 

To cut off your nose to spite 
or . . . to be revenged on gour'fm. To 
act out of pique in such a M-ay as to in- 

S ire yourself: as to run away from home, 
many out of piquo, to tlirow up a 
good situation in a fit of ill temper, etc., 
or any similar folly. 

To keep one's ime to the grin'-stone. 
To keep one haid at work. 'Tools, such 
as scythes, chisels, etc., are constantly 
sharpened on a stone or with a griu’- 
stone. The nose of a stair is the edge, 
and “nose” in numerous phrases stands 
for tiio person’s self. In French nez is 
BO used m some phrases. 

' “ From tbis ... Ifi! kei»t BiirHnoA' tutlm urinil- 
Ing-Btone."—W. U. I’iats: Fairy Tales of the I 
PeaaaiUry, p. 'J 37 . 


Paying throughth^mse. Grimm says 
that Odin had a' poll-tax which Wfis colled 
in Sweden a uose-tax; it w'os a penny 
per nose or jkjU. (ifeutscke Jtechis 
AUerthunier.) {See Nose Tax, Rhino.) 

To snap one's mse off. To speak snaji- 
pishly. “ Beady to snap one’s nose off.’ * 
To “pull (or wring) the nose,” Hrerov 
arraener le nez is to affront by an act of 
indignity; to snap one’s nose is to affront 
by speech. Fighting dogs snap at each 
other’s no|es. 

To eJdpe [one's"] nose. To affront a 
perspn: to give one a blow on the nose. 
Similarly, to unpe a person'snje ; fetch 
one a ttipe oter the knuckles, etc., con¬ 
nected with the Anglo-Saxon verb 
hweop-an, to whip, to strike (our whip). 

"Rhc wftK so nose-wiiit. slisbied, end tiis- 
(Uiaed.”--'ilirare«‘ Otowary, p. StO.« 

V ” To wipe off a score,” “ to wipe a 
lienon down,” meaumg to cajole or 
pacify; from the Anglo-Saxon wipian, 
to wine, cleanse. Hehee to fleepo. one 
out tn his money, Quite nnother yerb 
to that given ahore. 


To take pepper in the nose. To take 
offence. 

'* A niau 18 tpsty, aud anjrnr wrinklts his nosp ; 
piK'li a man takes ui the iiitae." - OjJttcb 

Olasm of Humors (iSSS). 

To turn up one's tme. To express nm- 
tompt. 'When a person snours ho turns 
u]) Uiu nose by curHiig the upiier lip. 

Umler your nose. This is 

French uIto : “ An nez et a fa barhe tic 
(juelqtt'un ” (“ Just before your lace”). 
Nose = face in numerous locutions, l>f)th 
in French and^ English; us, “ Montrrr 
son ties;" "Mcgarder quefqu'un sons Ic 
nez I ” "Meltre le nez li la fcnctrr," etc. 

Noae-hag {A). A visitor to a house 
of refreshment wlio bi-ings liis own 
victuals and calls for a glass of water or 
lemonade. Tlie reference is to cjirrying 
the feed of a horse in a noso-luig to Wivu 
expense. 

Noae Literature. 

“ Kno'Ka he, that neror nnik si I'iii' li, 

Nosey, the pleosurp tlwaicf iti ii 11 . w « ? 

Knpu'g he the tiullHfint: joy 
Which iny imsp knowh» 

U nose. 1 am as proud ci{ i Iii'p 
A s any (iioiiiitaiu of Ith simu s; 

I ita/v oil lliee, and loel Miat in'ido 
A Uoinaii knows.*' 

F. C. Hliwmheth], translatoil from the 
Kir'ii h of <}, lUiiiKrliii. 

('hapler on A ow-s, iu Tristram Shamfi/, 
by L. Sterne. 

()n the Dignity, (irarity, anrl Anth<.rt ty 
of Xoses, by Taglirozxi or I'agliai’oz/o 

(1697). 

Dc Virgimtntc (sec. 77). Acliaidn- 
in Kommaiin. 

2'he Xoses of Adam and A'/v, y Milo. 
Bourignon. 

Pious Meditations on the Nose of the 
Virgin Mary, by J. Fetit. 

Reviem of Noses fijouis Brevitutis), by 
llieophiic Baynauu. 

»Si?»*w.'0« on Noses {La Dieeriadv' .V/si'i, 
by Aimibal Caro (1581). 

Neee Taxc {The). In the ninth cen¬ 
tury the Danes imposed on Irish houses 
a poll tax, historically called the. “ Nose 
Tax,” because those who neglected to 
nay the ounce of gok) were punished liy 
naviiig their nose slit. 

Neee of Wmb {A'i. Mutable aj|(l 
accommodating (faith). A waxen iio.e 
may be twisted any way. 

‘’Acdaddiint etisra siiiiilo 4|uodd,iiii n<iii .si re 
Mijiiim -, EssetuK! (laeddMinnodo uKHuni (crt-tt'i 
posse Sngi.flcotiijne in oinncs niodos. or oiiiiiinui 
imititutio ln8cnkrc."~.AHe(a Apob»/in, Err. .inyl . 
SCO. 8. 

Neee Out of Joint, 7l< put ones 

nose out ofmnt is to supplant a person 
in aaothiarB good graces. To put 
another persoirB nose where yours is 
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now. There is a K^od French locution, 
" Lni coHpcr I'hrrbe notis Ic pied." (In 
Latin, “ Ahqnem de jure sno drjirere.") 
Sornotimes it meanH to humiliate a eoii- 
ccitcMl ppi-sou. 

“ Kf'iniiK imw ICHBt this wench whlrh is 
lir<iiif;lit over hither shouMimt your nosetiat tiic 
joy 111, conniiiiix hctwceue huoie »nd ywii."-— 
Tci'fiici' Hi Enijit.rh (IBU). 

Nosey. Tlie Duke of Wellington wtis 
lovingly 80 (utlled by the soldiery. His 
“ cominanilor's nose ” was a very dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the Iron Duke. 

Nos’not-Bo'cai [/fo'-A-y]. Prince of 
Purgatory. Purgatory is the “ toalra 
of Nosiiot-Bocai.” 

“ sir, 1 liisr iiiKht ri’ci'ooil romiiiaiid 
To sfi* } oil out. ot Katrj land. 

Into ilio nalni of NoMiol-Btioai; 

Kilt lot not fi^iror tuiliduir rtioak-yr, 

JTiir lie'sH nriid of i<eiii>e and wit," 

King; Ofpheus and Kurudice. 

Nostrada'mns (Michael). An astro¬ 
loger who published an annual •* Al¬ 
manack,” very similar in character to 
that of “Francis Moore,” and a Jieciieil 
of Pr<iphei'ie.s, in four-line stanzas, ex- 
tciidiiig ovw seven centuriesu (15011- 
l.'iiU).) 

The Xu.'^trailamm of Portui/af, Gon- 
tj.alo Amies liundarra, a poet-cobbler, 
whiise lucubnitious were stopped bj' the 
liii|uisitioii. (Died 1550.) 

Amjwd a prophet an Xostradamns — 1 .<'. 
so obscuiv that none can make out your 
nieaiiing. Nostnula'mus was a provincial 
astrologer of the sixteenth century, who 
lias left a iiuiuber of prophecies in verse, 
but what they mean no one has yet lieon 
iible to tliscover. (Frenek proverb.) 

Nostrum means Our own. It is 
applied to a quack medicine, the ingre¬ 
dients of which tu'e supposed to be a 
secret of the compounders. (Latin.) 

Not, ill riding and driving. 

*■ L'paliill hurry nut, 

Dimn a hill flurry not, 

On li>vel ground H)MrK him not." 

On li Miteultmc i« yurlvftlrt: (nanr Kichmand), 


Not at Homo. Scipio Nosica was 
intimate with theopoct Ennius. One 
day, iMlling^ on the poet, the servant 
said, “ Eniiiu.s is uot at home,” but 
Nasioa rouKl sSe him phunly iu tlie 
house. Well, he sirap^ walked away 
without a word. A few days later 
Eiuiius retiirued the visit, and Nosioa 
called out, “Not at homo.” Ennius 
instantly recognised the voice, and re¬ 
monstrated. “You ore a nice follow” 
(said Nasica); “ why, I bsUeved your 
slave, and you won’t believe me.” 


This tale is often attributed to Dean Swift, but. 
if authentic, it was a borrowed mot. 


Not Wortb a Bail. Rat.) 

Not Wortb a Basb. (^cd Busa.) 

Not Wortb a Straw. (See Stsaw,) 

Not Wortb Your Salt. Not worth 
your wa^. The Bomans sert'ed out 
rations of salt and other necessai’ies to 
their soldiers and civil servants. These 
rations were called hy the genr^ral name 
of salt (eal), and when money was sub¬ 
stituted for these rations, the stipend 

went by the name of etd-anum. 

• 

Not'ables (in French histoiw). An 
assembly of nobles or notable men, 
selected by the king, of the House of 
Valois, to form a parliament. The.v 
were convened in 1626 by Bicbelieu, anil 
.not.igain till 1787 (a hundred and sixty 
yearsa^terwards), whmi Louis XVJ. 
called them together lyith the view of 
relieving the nation of some of its 
]iecuniary embaiTassmeuts. The last 
time they ever assembled was November 
6th, 1788. 

Notorloo. 

A. K. /- O. U. .(‘fustria's Empire In 
Over all f niversal. (See A. E. I. O. U.) 

I -i're/. A. Fit, A—i.e. Anno A'ifat 
j .4ugu«ii, (See iE»A.) 

! Cafml. Clifford, ..fsbley, Buekingham, 
j .frliugton, Laiiderdiile. (.Sni’c Cabal.) 

1 Clio. Chelsea, Xuudou, /slingtoii, 

1 Cfticc. (See Cmo.) 

I Henipe. “ When hempo is spun, 

England is done.^’ /fenrv, A’dward, 
Ibilip, Elizabeth. Hehpb.) 

IJip ! hip ! hwrah ! JETierosolyma fst 
Jtetilita. (Seemie.) 

lehthm. /e'souH Cffr^tos THeou I'ios 
/ffoter. (See IcHTOtrs.) 

I. r. y. 0. T. 9. A. 0. T, V. (lUmU 
pa~olu)—i.e. in Pho JVame (n The 
Crreat ..Architect' Ot Plie Cniverse. A 
Freemason’s notarica. 

Koli. JRTing’s Own Light /nfantrv 
(the Slst Foot). 

Limp. Louis, Lames, Mnfy. Prince. 
(See Limp.) ’ • 

Maeeaheea. Mi Ciimokah, Baclim ./c- 
liovah. (See- MaccaBjKIW.) ^ 

Xeu'x: .Vorth, Last, West, iSimth. 
(See Nswe.) 

Smertpm’Hme. Wtophen IfarsbaU. M- 
mund Calamy. Thomas Ibuug, Jfatthew 
.Vewcoroeu, rwilliam iVpurstow. (Sec 
Smkc.) 

Tortf, 2Vue Old Jtoja.1 leomau. 

The following palmdrome may he 
added: x.t.i;..N.Xi.t.x. to Uvhi Xeecr 
live to eat In Latin thus: 

Mdae ut etras, fu vivae ui edgfs. 
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WTtiff. ire How In God. 

Wiae. Wfd.es, belaud, <S'cotland, Eng- 
land—i.tf, Wale^ Irdknd, and Scotland 
added to England. 

Notai^ Pntrtlo. A law officer whoso 
duty it u to attest deeds, to make an* 
thentio copies of documents, to make 
protests of bills, and to act as a lei^cal 
witness of any formal act of public 
concern. 

Notation or Notes. (t&r Do.) 

Notch, of aU mteh. Out of all 
bounds. The allusion is to the practice 
of fitting timber: the piece which is to 
receive the other is mleheti upon ; the one 
to fit into the notch is said to bo notrhed 
(fotCH. 

Note of Band A pr^'ds^ to- 
pay made in writing and duly signed. 

Nothing. A tunc plaved by the 
picture of nobody.” [Shakapeare : 
^I'empest, iii. 2.) 

NotmrI'ety. Deprand taste fur mto- 
rietff :— 

Cleom'brotos, who leaped into the soa. 
(^See Cleoubbotos.) 

Emped'ocles, who leaped into Etna. 
{See IrarEDOCLEs.) 

Heros'tratos, who set fire to the tem¬ 
ple of Diana. {See Diaya.) 

William Lloyd, who broke in pieces 
the Portland vase. (1845.) 

Jonathan Martin, who s^ fire to York 
Minster. (18!£9.) 

Nottingham (Saxon, Snotingaham, 
place of caves). So called from tlie 
r'avems in, the soft wiiidstoue rock. 
Moutecuto took King Edwaid 111. 
through these subterranean jjessagc.s to 
the hill castle, where he found the 
**gentle Mortimer” and Isabella, the 
dowager-queen. The former was slain, 
and the latter unprisoned. The piis.sage 
is stijl called ” Mortimer’s Hole.” 

Nottingham poet. Philip James 
Bailey, adthor of Featm. Bom at 
BashfAd-in-tho-Burgh, Nottingham. 
(1816.) 

Nottingham Lambe. Thcrouglisof 
Nottingham. 

Nonmidial'. Sultana. The word 
means Liglit ^ /A? i^o was 

afterwards caued Nourjahan {Light of 
the World). In Zttfla Emkh, the tale 
called The Light of the Httrem is this: 
Npurmsdml was mtranged fw a time 
from the love of Selim, son of Aobat’. 
By. the; adsips of NaiAos’na, she pre* 
pares a love-^U, and .a|qwan as a 


lute-player at a banquet given by “ the 
imperial Selim.” At tlie close of the 
feast she tries the power of song, and 
the young sultan exclaims. ” If Nour- 
malial had sung those stniius I could 
forgive her all;” whereupon the sul¬ 
tana threw off her mask, Selim 
“caught her to his heart,” .iiid, as 
Noummhal rested her head on Selim’s 
arm. “she whispers him, with laughing 
eyes, * Bomemwr, love, the Feast of 
lioBes.’ ” {Thomas Moore.) 

Nona (I syl.). Gemua, n.atural acu¬ 
men, quick perception, ready w'it. The 
Platoiusts used the w’ord tor inmd, or 
the frst cause. (Greek, nous, contrac¬ 
tion of nous' Pi'oiiouiico imtre.) 

Nous Atosb Change Tout Oela. 

A facetious reproof to a dogmatic prig 
who wants to lay down tlic law u|»nu 
everything, and talks contemptxinusly 
of old ctt.Htom.«, old authors, old jirtLsts, 
and old everything. I’he lOiraso is 
taken from ^iolie^e’8 dfedeem J/a/gr' 
Im, act ii. sc. vi. (10(56.) 

“'(t/nmte. II n'>' a iiit‘ rliow! iiui is'si 

r-)io<i(it>; •■'Ci't IV'ljillult uit fi>U‘ ot »lu II ji i> 

Kfiaiile <tu*! VdiiH les \>itirez ;iiitrpriif)ii iiii'iN nr 
soiit ; lino l(‘ ca'i’.i* ogi ilu lOtc H Ic fi<i>> 

Uu eCiu ilrmt. 

IfQnnareUe Oui; ivU ptuit Aiiirofijiii 
inaiii luiiiti avoi)» i-linnw roni niiusf'iwiii.s 

nisintiMinIII lit (riiiii' iiiftliude iniiir 

iioiuHlo. 

OVroHic. Oest co iim* jo in> WMiii' jns, rl ji 
viius ileniHtiilB iwrdnn de iiiini ii;iuii ,iiii i-" 

Nova'tiaiiB. Followers of Novu- 
tia'nus, a presbyter of Home iu the third 
century, who would never allow anyoun 
who had Lapsed to bo readinittod into 
the church. 

Novemher 17. {See Queen's Day.) 

Nowm Or'ganam. T'be great work 
of Lord Baton. 

Now*iis*days. A coiTuptiou of In- 
our-ilays, /’ mur dags. {See Ai'ron, 
Nao, Nickname, NtrooET, etc.) 

Naw*naw. Old Anthony Sou-nou-. 
An itinerant fiddler, meant for Anthunj^ 
Munday, the dramutiet who wrote (’dy 
Fageants. {Chettle: Kindharfs Dream, 
la&2.) 

No'wfMrM (2 syJ.). {See Meda- 
Momx.) 

Noyadoa (2 syl.). A means of exc- 
cutiou ail^tM by Carrier at Nantes, in 
the first f^nch Bevulutioii, and c.allcil 
Carrier’s Fertieal Deportation. Some 
ISO persons bong stowed in the hold of 
a vessel ih tha Loire, the vessel was 
scuttled, and the victims drowned. 
Nexci, at the suggestion of Anico'tus, 
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drowned his mother in this aatno manner, 
(French, myei', to drown.) 

Naota, or iniractdoua drop which falls 
in E(jryj)t on St, John’s day (June), is 
supposed to have the effect of stopping 
the jihiguo. 'riiomas Moore refers to it j 
in his nnd the t\'ri. 

Nude. Kiiladais wittiljr says that a 
person without clothing is tlressed in 
“ grey and cold ” of a comical cut. being 
•• nothing before, nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the same.” King Shrovetide, 
inon:i]-eh of Sneak Island, was so ar¬ 
rayed. {Jinhehn* : (Jiii funitmiy iv. 2i).) 

'I'lio nude statues of I\'U'is are said to 
Ije draped in cerulean blue.” 

Nugget of Gold. Nugget, a di¬ 
minutive of nttg or way, oslogget is of 
log. “A nog of .sugar” (Scotch) is a 
lump, and a ” nugget of gold” is a small 
lump. So a “log of wood” is a billet 
f Latin, lignum), and “loggets” (Nor¬ 
folk) urc sticks of toffy cut up into small 
Iiim]is. 

A cnvi'ospondent in Xutea and Queries 
sajH nog is a wooden ball used in the 
game f)f shinney. A'</y, in Essex, means 
n “ jueee; ” and a noggt/t of bi'ead means 
;i hunch. 


and seveiiil others. Also to certain 
plirases suj^sed to be deadriptive of 
the Man of Sin, as Yicar - General of 
God, Aruoume (/ renonttce), Kakos 
Ode'gos {had guide), Abinu Kadescha 
PajMi {nur hohj father the ftope), e.g .:— 
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The Xtfe H erahlematie of the year. 

X e I I II I* 

fn>, a, 10 , a>, 7 , :ui --- .'Sfi.v 

Numbers (from 1 to 13), theological 
symbols:—■ 
in Tlie L'nir^ of rsnd 

(2) Tlin ii}iM)SUUc union <it Cbrmfc, i'otli Ueil 
•mill 

1.1} TIicTriniiy. 

( 1 ) Tlioiiuiniicr ■>! tlic Evan^clitK 
iji Ttie n'liuiulo of the Reitoiinier; tiro in tlie 
lifuid». iK II III ibv' feet, one in tbe side, 

(fl) The creiitixe week. 

("i The iiitt9 Ilf the Holy Ohofit (Rev. i. 17). 
Hesen times t‘brlBt.»i«ike on the rross. 

(») The uiunhet'iif the twatitutles (Matt. v. 3-11). 
lU) The nine (inlcrx of nnw-'ls fV n). 

(Ill) The iiuinlierof the (:ini))iia.uilmettt.ii. 
nil The nuinhei’of the nivwUcii Who |pmsitie.i 

liiitbfii). 

ilJ) The oriitiiial college. 

(IS) The tluui mimlier after the vouwrsion of 
r.nil 

Numbers. 


Nulla Llnea. Link.) 

Null! Seoun’dus Club. Tlie Cold- 
stream Guards. 

Ntt'ma. The second king of Home, 
wlio reduced the infant state to order b)’' 
wise la VV.S. 

Numan'oia. A tragedy by Cervan- 
te.s, author of Ihn Quixote, but never 
]>nbli.shud in his lifetime. 

Number Nip. 

the Giiint Mountaii 
hir Tales.) 

"She like one of those portly ilownsrerfl in 
Numlii-r Nip's sonety of metHinurphuse Hint tiir> 
iiipi.’'~/.i> Fiwu: The IfonK is thf Ckurehyarit, 
p. 13-J. 

Number One. *Gnesclf. 

To ill he care of number me, is to look 
after oneself, to‘seek one’s own interest; 
to be selfish. 

Number of the Beast. “ It is the 

number of a man, and his number is Six 
hundred threescore tuid six ” (Rev. xui. 
IS). This number has been applied to 
divers person* previously assumed to be 
Antichdst; as Apoat&tSs, Bmedictos, 
Diocletian, Evanthas, Julian (the Apos¬ 
tate). LampetiSj Latein(», Luther, Ma¬ 
homet, Mysterlum, NapoleOu L, Ki- 
kgtes, Paul V., Silvester II.» tWjan, 



Army of soldium. Regiment, etc. 
Assrmbtg of people. 

Bnteh or Caste of bread. 

Bimeh of bishops, ma^trates, etc. 
Berg of roes, quails, larks, pheasants, 
lodiesj etc. * . 

Board of directors. 

Brood cif chickens, etc. 
tWih of fish taken in nets, etc. 

Clump of trees. 

Cluster of grapes, nuts, stars, etc. 
VulleetiOH of pictures, curiosities, elc. 
Company of soldiers. 

Congregation of pc<qde at churcli, etc. 
Cot'ey of game bu-ds. 

Crew of* sailors, 

Crou'd of people. • 

Brore of horses, ponies, beo^, etc. 
Drum, a crusli of company. 

Federutiou. A trade union. 

FtH of hair. 

FM of shijis. 

Flight of bees, hieds, stairs, etc. 

Flock of birds, sheep, geese, etc. 

Fomf of tAes. 

(lakuey of beauties. 

Gmg of slaves, prisoners, thieves, ete. 
JRmtl at llA oau^t in a net. 

Ifead of cattle. 

If mi of bucks, deer, harts, seals, 
swine, etc. 
ifu'e of bees. 
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Host of num. 

of Beuators. 

Zmou of foal fieada.” 

Ztbra}y of books. 

Zitter of pigs, whelps, etc. 

Mmofferie of wild b^ts. 

Mob of roughs, wild cattle, etc. 

Multitude of men. lu law, inoro than 
ten. 

Mueter of peacocks. 

Mute of hounds. 

yeat of rabbits, ants, etc.; shelves, 
etc. ' 

Nursery of trees, dimbs, eta 

Park of hounds, playing cards, grouse, 
etc. 

Panel of jurymen. 

Pencil of rays, etc. 

l*ile of boon, wood stacked, 

Posse (a sheriff's). Posse (2 syl.). 

Pride of lions. 

liabble of men ill-bred and ill-clad. 

Jieyhnent (A) of soldiers. 

Pookery of rooks and seals, also of uu> 
healthy bouses. 

Romeau of money. 

School of whales, eta 

Set of china, or articles assorted. 

Skonl of mackerel. 

Shock of hair, com, etc. 

Skein of ducks, thread, worsted. 

Skulk of foxes. 

Society (A). Persons associatetl for 
some mutual object. 

SMk of com, hay, wood (piled to¬ 
gether). ^ 

Strmg of horses. 

$StHd of mares. 

Smt of clothes. 

Suite of rooms. 

Stearut of bees, locusts, etc. 

Take of fish. 

Team of oxen, horses, etc. 

TSibe of goats. 

Nnmbera. Odd Nuntbers. *^V»>iirro 
jyens impure gmdei ” (Virgil ? Relogws, 
viii. 75). •Three indicates the “ begin¬ 
ning, ^Biddle,aOd end." The Godlmad 
has three persons; so in classic myth¬ 
ology Hecate had threefold power; 
Jove’a symbol w'as a triple thunderbolt, 
'Neptiiue^s a sea-trident, Pluto's a three- 
headed dc^; the Fates were, three, the 
Furies three, the Graces th|ce, the Horse 
three; the Muses three-times-three. 
There are seven notes, nine planets, nine 
orders of angeb, sevmi dan a week, 
thirteen lunar montibs, or days a 
year,, etc.; five sepses, five fingeiS on 
the baud and toes on the foot, five 
vowels, five continents, etc.' ete. -A 
Tolttine mi^t be filled with iUtiMrations 


of the saying that "the gods delight in 
odd numbers^" {See Odd, Nine.) 

Nnmlierfl. To eomult the Book oj 
Numbers is to call for a division of the 
House, or to put a question to the vote. 
{Parliamentary tcit.) 

Mombern. Pythagoras lnoko<l on 
numbers as influential principles. 

1^ is Unity, and roproBeiit.s Ueity, 
which has no {larts. 

2 is Diversity, and therefore disorder. 
The piindplo of strife and all evil. 

3 is Perfect Harmony, or the union of 
unit;;r and diversity. 

4 18 Perfection. It is the first soiuiru 
(2x2 = 4). 

5 is the prevailing number in Nature 
and Art. 

0 is Justice (Perfect Haniioiiy being .3, 
which multipbed by Trinity --‘(5). 

7 is Uie climacteric number in all 
diseases. Called the Medical Number 
(2 syL). 

S. Tlie RoimMi!! tVdirato*! the t»i'ci.n.l uiii'iili 
to ritiU', nnd the nerond itiy <if t lie tnuTilli t<i I In* 
Mstnee. They U'lieved it tu he tin- iiin.i r.ii.il 
iiuiulitT of nil. 

4 Hill] S arc onittieil, not hi-ini; iiriiiie ninn- 
hers; 4 ia the ioiiltii>te ofami *> in ili<* iuiilti]i|.* 
of :i. 

Numerals. All (uir nuincinls rtud 
OTtlinala up to u niillion (witli one ex¬ 
ception) are Anglo-Saxon. Tlio oii<> 
exception is the word Secontl, which is 
French. The Anglo-Saxon wonl was 
other, ns First, Other, Tliird, etc. Mil¬ 
lion is tlie Latin tnillio (-ouiH). 

V Tlicro are some other odd excep¬ 
tions in the language: Spring, summer, 
and winter are narivc words, but autumn 
is latin. The days of the week .ire 
native words, butthe namesof the months 
are Latin. We liave dreg, monath, 
year ; but minute is Latin, and hour i.s 
Latin through the French. 

Numerals (Greek). (<SVe El*I^^E.^r^x.) 

Numero. Homme de numrru tliat 
is '*«« hoiiune Jin tu ajfairen." M. 

[ Walckenaer says’ it is a shop jthrase, 

I mctiuing that he ktiffws all the numbers 
of tlie different gocwls, or iJI the jirivate 
marks indicative of prlai and qniiUty. 

• n n’Ctou litrs. lie 1‘iiriH Jii^iii '• Home, 

CiAliltit ({Ul nut HI hi*‘n h' nil i ('l‘•> " ' 

La ttmtniHc; Itifhorit MtuiiMii. 

Nnmldleim. Quintus (heeilius Me- 
tellus, commander against Jiigurthn, 
of Numidia, about 100 n.c. 

Nnaatioa. Adding N to an init’nl 
voweL as Not for OIMver!, Neli for 
£X(en], Ned for]^[wardj. 

Nnno Dimittia. The canticle of 
Simeem ia so cidled, from the first tiyo 



Nunc Stans 503 Nnt-br6wn Maid 


WonlD iu tho Latin version (Luke u. 
29-32). 

Nuno Stans. Tho overlasting Now. 

“ ir rxisis ill ilic nunc iitatu «I f.li«schoolmen— 
i.lic eir-riial Vow iiiai> i-oiireHcntcd the consciouH- 
nens of ilu* liiuircnu* Ik'iiiK in niedueval thuaifht.” 

■ Xiuiiffiith Ciniurif, DpoonihtT, ISifi, Ji. i« 5 S, 

Nnnoa'pative Will. A will or testa* 
ineiit ii).<ide by word of mOuth. As a 
general rule, no will is valid unless re¬ 
duced to writing and signed; butsoldiers 
and sailors may simply declaim their 
wish by word of mouth. (Latin, Hun~ 
enpo, to declare.) 

Nunky pays for all. {See Sah.) 

Nnrombers Eggs. Watches. Watches 
were invented at Nuremberg about 
l.'idO, and were egg-shaped. 

Nurr and Spell or Knot' and Spill. 
A giimo resombliug trapball, and played 
with a wooden ball calleil a mtrr or 
kuor. Tlie luill is released by means of 
a s])ring from a little brass cup at the 
»*iid of a tongue of steel called a spell or 
sintf. After tlic player has touched tho 
s]>riug, the ball flics into the air, aud is 
strlicit with a bat. In seori»p, the dis- 
lauccs .Ti-o reckoned by the score feet, 
previously markcil off hy a Gunter’s 
chnin. 'flic game is played frequently 
in the AVe.st liidiug oi Yi*rkshire. 

Nurse an Omnibus (7b) is to try' and 
run it off tho I'oad. This is done by 
sciuliiig a rival omnibus close at its heels, 
or, if necessary, one before and one be- 
hind it, to iiicit up the possengei's. As a 
nurse follows a child about regardless of 
its caprices, so these four-wheel imrses 
follow their rival. 


Nurseries. In tho hinguage of horse- 
vsu'ing, handicaps for two-year-old 
horM'K, 'fhese horses can lie run only 
with liorses of their own age, after the 
1st Septumbi’T ; and before the 1st July 
must not run more than six furlongs iu 
length. 


Nursery Tales. Well-known 

oucs:— • 


AiiviiiAS Kjoiits: Atatldiu's ZUtmy, TJ)f Forti/ 
Thun y, Sinbiiil thr .x'rtiMr, suit litlTHlrcSls tniirc. 
f'AiiiioM.f/.cw'f#} • Alict'in \roiUh.rta.utl,Mmtivg 

liii 

IVAriAov (JWiiii-)' h’hn of the Peaeocks, The 
lAiie iliivJ.itnil iiiiui> ethers. 

KocajuR l>cIn Motto; ihuflue, 

(toi.iisaiTiT (O(ovr). Goodji Tiroshoss, ITM. 
OaiiiM : OobUn T<ilt.i. 


The Hivett, CkeaHpimt ef 
nraimtiriie): 


.loirsSUV (AiVAtil-iiO : 

I'hrii'ti'iiilfim. 

K \A Tcit uc r.i.*H cc KHSKX (l.ord 
Stories fur Chlbtreu, crc. 

T.M Sack : The Hvi if on Two fHfeks, 

PKiiiiAiii.T tUuirU's CA frenchman): BlueTteord, 
Little Bod Ilitfing Hood, I*nss m Boots. Siquk with 
the Toft. Sttrjiino Biwity, etc. 

Ill iii.RY (Jornrs) Tales of the GenH^ 
Si'amuxavian: dock awl the BeanetaUc, Jack' 
the Oiant-ktller, ami snine titbora. 


SouTHKV: The Three Hears. 

HTRAPAROLAfan Italiato: Fortumtus. 
awin' (U«an): OulUver's TraoeU. 

ViLl.KNKUVK {Hnut-i : /feautif unit the B«ul. 

V It is said that Uie old nursery rhyrme 
about an old woman tossed iu a blanket 
w‘as written as a satire a^inst the French 
expedition of Henry V., and the cob¬ 
webs to be swept from the sW were the 

e nntsof contention between King of 

ngland and the King of France. 

Nut. A hard mt to crock. A diffi¬ 
cult questiou to answer; aiaia^ problem 
to solve. (Anglo-Saxon, nmt, a nut.) 

He who would eat the nut mmt hret 
track the shell. The gods giro noij^g 
to man witliout great lalx^, or “ Mt 
sine magno vita lalore dedit tmrtalxhm.''* 

“ Q^.,Muelemn esse vult,frangit meem'* 
^kutns). Iu French, “ U faiit easser 
le noyau pour en avoir Paniande** It was 
Heraclidos who said, "Expect noting 
witihout toiL” 

If you wouhl risiw, >ou a5«i» miiht plimirb ; 

For lir(<ail niuBi he cnrucU by the sweat nf the 
brow. M. V. B. 

Nuts Of Hay. Here we go gather¬ 
ing nuts of Atay. A cormprion of 
knots or .sprigs of May. tVe stiU speak 
of “love-knots,” and abnnch of flowers 
is called a “ knot.” 

Nuts. Heads; so called from their 
reseinhlancctonuts. Probably “ crack,” 
applied to heads, is part ol tho same 
figure of speech. 

*■ ToeooR their nutaslmut ladii-ii, 

AfcillPS for yousg fsllarsas flirhis.” 

Bims; Vaomiet Ballads CPoH]/L 

It is time to lay our nuts aside (Latin, 
JU'lin’quere nuces). To leave off our 
follies, to relinquish boyish pnrsuits. 
'fhe allusion is to an old Roman marriage 
ceremony, in which the bridegroom, a.s 
he led his bride home, scatters nuts to 
tlie crowd, as if to symbolise to them 
that he gave up his boyish sports, 
That's^iuts to him. A great pleasure, 
a tine b'eat. Nuts, among Romans, 
mode a standing dish at dc^r^; they 
were also common toys for children; 
hence, to put away childish things is, in 
lAtin, to put your nuts away. 

Nut-brown Kftid. Heuiy, Lord 
Cliffonl, first Earl of Cumberland, and 
Iiddv Margaret Percy, his wife, are tho 
originals of'this ballad. Lord Clifford 
had a miserl v fi^or aud yi-natured step¬ 
mother, so ho left home aud became the 
head of a band of robbers. The ballad 
was written in 1502. and says that the 
“ Not-browue Mayd” was wooed and won 
by a knight who gave out that he waa a • 
bailed man* After describing the 
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Itardslups 8l)e would have to undergo it' 
she married him, and finding her love 
true to the test, he rovoaled himself to 
be au earl*^8 son,' with large hereditary 
estates in Westmoreland. (iVixy .* He- 
hques^ series ii.) 

Nutoraok Night. All Hallows' Eve, 
w hen it is customary in some places to 
crack nuts in large quantities. 

Notoraokera. Ibe 3rd Foot; so 
called because at Alhue'ra tliey cracked 
Utc heads the Polish Lanoem, then 
opened and retreated, but in a few 
minutes came again into the field and 
did most excellent service. Now called 
“ The East Kent.” 

Nutshell. T/te Iliad in a nutshell. 
Pliny tells us that Oie,ero osseirffiTthat ’ 
the whole Ilkd was written on a piece 
of }*archment which might I)o put into 
a nutaliell. Lalanne describes, in his 
Vurmith BibltwraphUiuvSy an edition 
of Ko<d>efoucauft*s Maxims, published 
by Didot in 1829, on pages one inch 
square, each p(q;e containing 2ti lines, 
and each line 44 letter.<». Charles Topp'in, 
of New York, engraved on a plate one- 
eighth of. iui inch square 12,000 letters. 
The Iliad contains 501,930 letters, and 
would therefore occupy 42 such plates 
engraved on both sides. Huet has proved 
by experiment that a parchment 27 by 
21 centimhtres would ouutain the entire 
Iliad, and such a parchment w'ould ges 
into a common-sized ^ut; but Mr. Top- 
mm’s engraving would get the whole 
Iliad into Italf that size. George P. 
Marsh says, in his l.eeturea, he has seen 
the entire Arabic Koran iu a xm-chment 
roll four inches wnde and half an inch in 
, diameter. Ifiee luAD.) 

To lie i» a nutshell. To be cxidainwl 
in a few words; to be cajHiblo of easy 
solution. 

Njtm (Corm'al). One of Palstaff’s 
followers, e^d an arrant rogue. Nim is 
to steaV (Mert'jf If'tvcs of If'wiisui^;) 

Ny’se (2 syl.). One of the Nereids 
('/•*’.)• 

The Inveljr NjrsC and Veri'nP spring. 

With all the vrbenienceatttl wln^.'’ 

VuiHoeKt: JamUia, hK. it. 


p 

O. This lettear n^vemts an eye, and 
is colled in Hebrew ant (an eye). 

O. I7tefifteen f/s are fifte^ prayers 
•begiiming with the letter O. (See Jtotw 
Seatisshnee Virgms Maria.) 


The C/insttHfis O'a. For nine days 
before Christmas (at 7 o’clock p,m.) are 
seven outiphoiunt (3 syl.),each oegiimiug 
with O, as 0 Hapienttu, O Radix, etc. 

O’. An Irish patronymic, (iiaclii, 
oijha; Irish, vH, a ik'seciidant.’) 

O’, in Scotch, means " of,” a.s ” Tuiii- 
o’-SJianter.” 

O.H.M.S. On Ills l_or Her] Maj(?sty’s 
Sei’vice. 

O.K. A telegi-Hijhic symbol for “ All 
riglit’l (orl hirreet, ti Sir Williutii 
Curtis’s or Ar'tomu.s Ward’s way of 
spelling “ all correct ”). 

O. P. Blot (Old Tnee Riot). When 
the new Covent Garden theatre was 
opened in 1809, the charges of admiasion 
were iiicrea.sed; but night after iiiglit 
for tlu'ee month.s a throng crowded the 
pit, shouting” O. P.” (pinpi •trra) ; mueh 
damage was done, and the manager was 
obliged at last to give way. 

O tem’pora! O moros t Alas! liow 
the times have changed for the wor se! 
Ahia! how the morals of tlie peojile are 
degenerated! 

O Yes'! OYes! OYos! Freneli, 
nyez (hear ye). 

" Paine with lier IhikI'si O j<‘s ' 

I'l-ii'S, ‘ ’J'liiH is lu' 

fhal:r,ipcnfu ; Tioitus iititl Cii-iiiilii, i\ n. 

Oat A corruption of unph (elf). A 
foolish child or dolt is so called ftom the. 
notion that all idiots pie changelings, li-fl. 
by the fairies in the idaoc of tho stolen 
ones. 

‘'TlasKiiilUeiii< eat his \<'nvnu'v nf 
Sniiplied, Hiid ninpl) Om, Oj inniH’f'iK'e.'* 

Bjlfes. i't'iw* /(inie/111 <( •Stiimni 

Oak. W&i'n on May'Idth. May’Jttth 
was the birthday of Charles If. It 
was in the month of September that lie 
coticeaUHl himself in an oak at l)os<-obel. 
The battle of Worcester was fought on 
Weduesilay, Septem^r _3rd, and 
1 Charles alrived at Whitehulies, alsuit 
three-qiuirtei'H of a mile from Dojieobel 
Hoa.se, early the next morning. Ho re- 
lurijcd to Knglaml on his birthday, when 
the Itoyaliste displayed a branch of oak 
in allusioir to his hiding in an oiik-tree. 

To sport oMf’s oah. _To lio “not at 
home ’’ to visitors. A t 'the TJniversitii** 
tho ” chamliers ” have two doors, the 
usual room-door and another imulo of 
oak, outside it; Vr'hen the <mk i.^ shut or 

sported” it indicates either that the 
oceux>ant of the room is out, or that he 
does not wish to be disturbed by visitors, 
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Oak and ASb. llio tradition la, if 
tho oak gctfl into leaf before tlie asli we 
may pxiioct a Hue and productive year; 
if tlie anh precedes tlie fuik in foliage, 
we may anticipate a cold summer and 
impiodiH-tivc autumn. In the yeaw 
ISKl, 1H17, 1821. 1828, 1828, 1829, 1830, 
18:{8. 1840, 1W5, IS;')0, nml lHii9, the ash 
was in leaf a full month before the oak, 
ami the antunina were uiifaA’'oijrable. ! 
In 1881. 1888, 1889, 1853, 1800, the two 
species of trees came into leaf about the 
same time, and tho years wero not re- 
riiitrkablc cither for plenty or the rc- 
Vfi'si-, whereas in 1818, 1819, 1820,1822, 
1821, 182.3, 1826. 1827, 1883, 1834, iHllo, 
1886, 1837, 1842, 1846, 18 .j4, 1868, and 
1869, the oak displayed its foliage 
several week.s before the ash, and the 
suTinuer.s of those j'^ears ivere dry and 
w,arni, and the harvests abmidant. 

Oak'tree. (>SVe Piiilkhon.) 

The oak-tree mis cnusecruted to the ^od 
uf tlumtkr bec.ausa oaks are said to’be 
morn likely to be struck by lightning 
tli.m otlior trees. 

Oaks {Tht). One, of the throe great 
classic ra»’es of England. I'he Derby 
and O.'iks are run at Epsom, and the Ht. 
Lcgcr at Dom'.aster, Ibe Oaks, in the 
]tansh of WorMlmanstone, rewivod its 
mono from fjanihcrt’s (taks, and an 
inn, callcfl the “ lInnt<T’s Club,” was 
rented frf the b,-Hubert family. Itafter- 
•. ards lie«-jime th«i residence of GenenJ 
Ihirgoyiie, from whom it passed to the 
llth Eail of Derby. It was Edward i 
Smith Stanley, 12th Earl of Derby, W'ho 
finginated the Oak Stakes, May l4, 1779. 
On his death, in 1834, the estate was 
sold to Sir ('harlcs 45uy. and wsw then 
liebl by .Joseph Smith. ’'Vhe Oaks Stakes 
are for tillics three years old. (6'ee 
DunnY.) 

Oaks Famous in Story. 

(1) Oiren tflefiitoirei'*s (htk, at Shelton, 
near Shrewshmy, wajyn full gi-owth in 
1 408, for in this Iree^lweu tllendower 
witnessed the great battle lietween 
Hetiiy IV. and Henry Percy, or 
eiglit person.s r.an stand in tho hollow of 
its tniiik. Its girth is 40| feet, 

(2) Coiet/iMpe Oak, near Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire, will hold seventy iwsona in 
its hollow. Frofessbr Burnet states its 
age to 1)0 1,600 years. 

(3) Fairlvp Oak, in Hainault Forestii 
was 30 feet in eircumferenoo a yard 
fi-om tho grotiud. It was blown down 
in 1820. 

(41 The Oak of the Fartiaatis^ in Paiejr 


Forest, St. Oueu, in the department of 
the Vosges, is 107 feet in height. It is 
700 years old. (189.>.) 

(6) The Futl Oak, Wedgenock Park, 
was gi-owing at the time of the Conquest. 

(6) 'Fhe fVinfarlhkiy (fak was 7W) 
years old at the time of the Conquest. 

(7) Tl'tllifim the Coufjueror's Oak, in 
Windsor Great Park, is 38 feet in girth. 

(8) Queen's Oak, Huntingfield. Suffolk, 
is so iinmed because near this tree 
(Jiieen Elizabeth shot a buck. 

(9) Sir I'hitip Sidfifjf's dJak, near 
Penshurst, was planted at his birth m 
15.54, and h.ia been memoiiulised by Ben 
Jornson and Waller. 

(10) The f'UersTie Oak, near Paisley, 
is reporle*! to have sheltered Sir William 
W aliac& iaipd .300 of Ids men. 

(11) The Stcilear Oak, in Needwood 
Forest, Staffordshire, is between 600 and 
700 years old. 

(12) The Abbot's Oak, near- 'Woburn 
Abbey, is so Cfilled because the Woburn 
abbot was liauwal on one of its branches, 
in 1537. by order of Henry 'VIU. 

(13) The Major Oak, ,Sherwf»od Forest, 
Edwiiwtowc, according to tradition, was 
a full-grown tree in the reign of King 
John. Tho hollow of the trunk wifi 
hold 15 persons, but of late years a new 
bark bus considerably diminished the 
ov>eiuiig. Its girth is 37 or 38 feet, and 
the head covers a circumference of 240 
feet. 

(14) The Fariiament Oak, Ciipston, 
in Sherwocwl Fow^st, •Notts, is tho tree 
under which Edwtim 1., in 1282, held 
his parlinineiit. He was hunting in the 
forest, when a messenger came to tell 
Kim of the revolt of the Welsh. Ho 
hastily Voiivened Ids nobles under tho 
oak, and it was rcsolvt^l to march at 
oiK« against Llewellyn, who was slain. 
The o.ak is still standing (1895), hut is 
supported by props. 

(1.5) Hobitt //W’fi Larder is an o.ak in 
that ,i»art of Sherwood Foiesh which 
belongs to the Duke of Portland. Ihe 
tradition is that Bobin Hooii tho great 
outlaw, useil this oak, then hollow, as 
Ids larder, to put the doer he had slain 
out of sight. Not long :igo some school¬ 
girls boired their kettle iu the hollow pf 
and brant down a lar^' part; 
but every effort'hos been umde to pte^ 
serve what renmins fi'um destruction. 

(16) The ifc/bmafioji Ookj on Mouse- 
hold ifoatii, near Norwich, is where the 
the lebel Ket held his court in 1549, 
when the Bebeltion was stamped out, 
uiiK* of the ringleaders were hanged oa'^ 
this tree. 
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Oakum. Untwisted rope; used for 
caulking the seams (i.tr. spacm between 
the planks) of a ship. It is forced in by 
chisel and mallet. 

To pick oakum. To make oakum by 
untwmiug old ropea A common om> 
ployment in prisons and workhouses. 

Oaa'nna. The Chaldean sea-god. It 
had a fish's head and body, and also a 
human head; a fish's tail, and also feet 
under tho tail and fish's head. In the 
day-time he lived with men to instruct 
them in the aiis and sciences, but at 
night i-etired to the oceaa Anedotgs or 
Idotion was a similar deity, so was the 
U.'igon [dag~On, fish On] of tlie Philis¬ 
tines. 

Oar. To put your oar boai. 

To interfere with my affairs. “Paddle 
your own canoe, and don’t put your 
oar into my boat.” “lien homme, 
qat'de ta rache.^' “Never scald your 
lips with another man's iMjrricfgo’' 
(^oteh). *^Croyez moi chacuu mi melier, 
et lea vaehca aout bieu yardee,i.*' 

^ (i>ot my tiar iu no tnan's hmt.''~-Tltuckerav- 

OaxB. To rest m one’s oars. To tako 
an interval of rest after haul work. A 
boating pbrase. 

To toss the oara. To raise them ver¬ 
tically, i-caHug on the handles. It is a 
form of salute. 

Ckaala. A perfect o'mis, A fertile 
spot in the midst of a desert coimtry, a 
little charmed plot^of land. The refer¬ 
ence is to tho.se spots iu the desert of 
Africa where welle of water or small 
lakes ore to be found, and vegetation i.s 
pret^ abundant. (Coptic word, called 
oy Herodotos auasia.) 

Oattu Tlie sacred oath of the PersianR 
is By the Holy Orare—i.e. the Tomb of 
Shan Besa’dc, who is buried in Ciusbin. 
(Strut.) 

Oatbs. Ilbadnnianthns*imposed on 
the Crefens the law that men should not 
swArhy tho gods, but by the dog, ram, 
goose, and piwe-tFee. Hence Socrates 
would uot swear by the gods, but by the 
demand goose. 

Oata. ITc has sown his wild oats. He 
has left off bis gay habits and is become 
steady. The tmek vapours which rise 
on the eaxtii’s surlooe Just before the 
lands in the north hurst into vegetation, 
are called iu Denm^k Xok kms hacre 
(Loki's wild oatsV. When the fine 
wckther succeeds, uie Banes say, “ X«iH 
Mas sown Ms wild oats,*' 

Ok. and Sol. Objection and solutioa. 


Contractions fonuerly useii by students 
iu academical dispotatioas. 

Ohadl'ali. A slang name for a 
Quaker. 

Ohadinh. One of the servants of Mr. 
Shandy. (Sterne: Tristram Shaudy.) 

Obam'bou. The devil of tho Cumnia 
tribes of Africa. It is exorcised by uoiso 
like bees iu flight. 

Ob'ellBk. (Sec Baooeb.) 

Ob'elTU. A small brass coin (nearly 
Id. in value) placed by the Greeks in 
the mouth of tho dead to pay Clkaron 
for fern'ing the body over the river 
Styx. Same os obdlos, an obol. 

ObernuuiB. The im[jersonution of 
high moral worth without talent, and tho 
ttfftures endured by the consciciuaiiess t»f 
this defect. (Btienne Ptvert de Se’mni- 
cour: Obermann.) 

O'berOB. King of the Fairies, who<w} 
wife was Titaii'ia. Sbakesitearo intro¬ 
duces both O'bei'ou and Titau'iii, in bis 
Midmimnet' yiyht’s Ihram. (jiidieron, 
.'inciently Alberon, Gorman Alhtneh, 
king of the elves.) 

t/brron the Pay. A biimi)ty <lwiaf 
Only tlkrco feet high, but of angelic face, 
lord and king of Sromniur, lie lobl Sir 
Huon his pedigree, whiob e«*ibtiiilv' i.s 
very romantic. The lady of tbo Hifhb'H 
Isle (Cephalo'niu) niarriisl Nejjtano'bn.s, 
King of Eg3r|)t, by vi’hont she h.irl a sou 
called Alexander tho Great. Sevetf 
hundred years later ,lultu.s Ca-sar, on bis 
wav to Tnassalv, stopped in (’enlialoniii, 
and tho sumo lady, falling in love witlt 
him, had in time'aimther sou, and tlmi 
son was Oberon. At bis birth the fairies 
bcstowfl their gifts—one was insight 
into thoughts, and another was 

the iHJwer of tmuspjrling himself to any 
ninco" instantaneously. Tie Ikctaine a 
iriond to Huon (?.«'.), whom ho mailo 
his successor in the kingdom of Moiuimir, 
In' tlie fulness of time, falling asleep in 
death, le,gjous of^angels conveyed his 
soul to Paradise, (limn de Jiordtvnr, 
a romance.) 

Obertbal (Vomit). J^ord of Dor¬ 
drecht near the Meu-se. When Bertha, 
one of his vassals, asked pemmsion to 
tnanr John of Leyden, the count re¬ 
fused, resolving tomhko her his mistress. 
This drove John into rolRdlion, and ho 
jotnecl tho Anabaptists, 'llio count wjis 
taken priaonoT by Gfio'iui, a discarded 
an'raat, but liljcmted by John. When 
John was crownwi Prophet-king, tho 
count entered his banquet-hull to arie&t 
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him, an<] perishbd with John in tlio 
flames of the burning juilace. {MetfCi'- 
hecr: 1.6 Prophele, a romance.) 

Obt’dab. An allegory in tlie ItambUr, 
designed to be a jneture of human life. 
It is the adventures and misfortunes 
whielt a young man named Obi'duh met 
with in a day’s journey. 

Obld'iout. The flend of lust, and one 
of t.h(5 five that jMJsscssed “ poor Tom.” 
{HftairKpeare: King Leai'f iv. 1.) 

O'bllam. i^erpeut-woTship. From 
Egyptian Oh (the soered serwnt). ITie 
.Vfriean sorceress is still called Ohi. The 
(Ireek ophis is of the same family. 
Moses I’orlnde the Israelite's to inquire 
of Ob, which we tninslato wizard. 

Ob'iter dictum (Latin). An inci> 
dental remark, iiii opinion expressed hy 
.a judge, but not {uuiciotisly. An ohifer 
ih'rtnm has no authority Vyond that of 
deferem;!.' to the wisdom, experience, 
and honesty of the person wlio utters 
it; but a jiulieial scuitciioe is the verdict 
of a judge bound inider oath tri pro- 
noiiiws* judgment onlj' according to law 
a ml evidem-e. 

Object means forecast, or that on 
which you employ forecast. (Latin, oh 

ji'rin.) 

Ob'olns. fi'nv tilt oh'nluH to old Itrli- 
Ml'no:.. Tzetzes, a wribT of the twelfth 
t-entury, sjiys that llelisarius, stripped of 
(HI his wealth and honours, wiut reduced 
to licggary in hi.4 grey old age; that he 
lived ill :i mml hut, from liio window of 
which he hung an alms-bag, and that he 
ii'.cd to cry to the passers-by. ‘‘ Give on 
ob’olus to’poov old Belisa'ims, who ros<j 
by bis merits and was east dow'n by 
civvy.’’ 

Obsequlos are the funeral bouours, 
or those which follow a person deceased. 
(Latin, oh-sii/tfor.) 

Obstacle Race (v/u). A race over 
ob.st!u>les such us gat^, nets, sails laid 
on the ground, tlirougli hoops or tubs, 
etc. 

Obstinate. The name of an inhab¬ 
itant of the City of Destruction, who ml- 
visctl Chri.stian to rotuni to his family, 
and not run on fools' en-aiids, {pH/tgan : 
Pilgrim'/i /Vo»/>r.w, pt. i.) 

Obverse {The). Of a coin or medal. 
Tliat side wliich contains the ))iincipal 
device. Thus, the obverse of out money 
coin is the side vrliich contaiue the 
Bovernign's bead. The other aide is 
called tbo “ reverse.” 


O-by. A river in Russia. The word 
means Oreat Rtver. Thomson the poet 
says it is the ultima thule of the haoit- 
abie globe. 

Oeoam (William of), suruamed Doctor 
SingnluriB et Invinetb’ilis. He was the 
great advocate of Xuminulism. (1270* 
1 * 147 .) 

Oecam% Rasor. Eutia mn 
inulUpHeanda (entities are not to be 
multiplied). With this axiom Occam 
dissected every question ' a% with a 
razor. 

Occasion. A famous old hag, quite 
bald behind. Sir Guyon seizeil her by 
the forelocic and threw her to the ground. 

I Still she roiled and reviled, till Sir Guyon 

S gged h:M;.witfa an iron lock; she then 
gan to use her hands, but Sir Guyon 
i bound them behind her. • {Speitser: 

I Faerie Qumm, book ii.) 

j Occult Soienoes. Mamc, alchemy, 
i and astrology; so called because they 
were occult or mysteries (secrets). 

Oce'ana. An ideal republic by James 
Harrington, on the plan of Pbito's Ai~ 
lautin. Also the title of one of J;uncs 
Anthony Fronde's books. 

Oc'blltree {Kdir). A gaberlunzie 
man or bluo-coat lieggar, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Aiiiigiuirp. The original of this 
bedesman w-os Amlrew Gcmmellcs. 

Oota'viaa. Chief ch.'imcter of The 
MouHtaineers, a drama by George Col- 
man. He goes mad oiit of love for 
Donna Floranthe, whom he suspects of 
loving another: but Romie, a blunt old 
attache, seeks him. Mis him Floranthe 
is faithful, aud induces him to return. 

dcta'vo. A book %vhere each sheet 
of paper is foldcil into eight loaves; 
ixmtracted thus—Svo. (Italian, ««’ o?- 
iaro; French, in vetaru; [.atin, orio, 
eight.) ^ 

Oo'ypuB. son of Pt-Klulir'ins and is- 
ta’sia, was eminent for his strength, 
agility, and lieauty; hut iisetl to deride 
Ihose’afflietwl with the pint. This pro¬ 
voked the anger of the goddess who 
presided over tliat distomi>er, and she 
sent it to plague the scolFer. {Lucian,) 

Od. {fire OPT1.E.) 

Odd Numbers. Luck in odd »»m- 
btm, A maj or chord consists of a funda¬ 
mental or tonic, its major third, and its 
just fifth. According to the I^*tha- 
gore'au system, ” all nature ia a har¬ 
mony,” man is a full chord; and all 
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beyond fe Deity, so that tihm I'epresents 
deity. As the odd numbers ore the funda¬ 
mental notes of nature, the lost being 
deity, it will be easy to see how they 
cmne to tsi (‘Ousidored th«j gw*at or lucky 
numliers. In China, odd iiumliers be¬ 
long to heaven, and v.v. (<NVc Diaj’a- 
SOJT, N UMBER. > 

“Oikiil hirfc lies III iitW n»imlM>rH . . Tliev saj, 
there ts divinity in iHld iiimihera, either iii n;ui\ - 
Irv. cUanWjtirdMih.’ ^ Sha/,ftiH-iirf • Mirrii ll’iiw 
of WiHtlt'tr, V. I. 

V No doubt the odd numbers I, 3, ft, 
7, fl, plajfca far more important part tnau 
the even numbers. Oii(‘ is Deity, thrct> 
the Trinity, the chief division (ure 
Five), scrm is the sacred number, and 
nine is three times throe, the gi-eat clim¬ 
acteric. 

OddaadBven. According to Pytliu- 
goroSj.by the numlter of syllables in a 
man’s wune, the side of nia infirmity 
may bo predicted ; orfrf being left, erert 
Iteing right. 

Thus, lo jfive only nm* or two pxsnudw; 
AVhim (event ln«r. hi< riitht arm ami linhi e>e, 
Rairlan fe\en) lost hiH rubt Anti at WattMloo 
The fancy is auite worthless, hut might afford 
a niiseinCnt on a winter’s night. 

Odd’s or Od’s, used in oaths; as — 

(bid’s hMlikins / or OdsbtHli/ ! means 
“ Cod’s body,” of course referring to 
incarnate Deity. 

ibCsheart! God’s-heart. 

Od’s pittikins ! God’s pity. 

Od’n plesmd irUl! {ifef'rp irives of 
Wiitdm'y i. 1.) 

Od rot ’em ! Drat.) 

Od-soiwds ! God’s wounds. 

Odds. Ji}/ ionp odds. By a great 
difference; as, “Hois the best man by 
long odds.” A phr:ise used by betting 
men. In horse-racing, odds arc offered 
in bets on favourite horses; so, in the 
Cambridge and Oxford nu^s, long odds 
are laid on the boat which is expected 
to win. 

7%at makes no odds. Ne difference ; 
never mind: that is no excuse. An 
application of the betting phrase. 

Ode. rrime of The Ode. PieiTc. de 
lionsard, a French lyrist. (Ift21-lft8ft.) 

Odlunritf. 'Hie mead or nectar made 
of Krasir’s blood, kept in three jars. 
The second of these jars is called l^ohn, 
and the Hohn. Probably the nectar is 
the“fflriritof jioetry.” {HemuHmeian 
mt/thology.) 

Odin. C^ief god tff the Scandiiia- 
Tuuta 

llis real mtm was Sigge, son of Fri- 
dnlph, but he assumed the name of Odin 
when he left the TanaVs, betstnse he had 


Iteen priest of Odin, supreme god of the 
Scythians. He became the All-wise by 
drinking from Mimer’s fountaiu, but 
purchased the distinction at the cost of 
one eye. His one eye is the Sun. 

'Hie faiher of Odin was Bur. 

His hrothrrs arc Vile and Ve, 

His wife is Fiigga, 

His soils, Tlior and Balder. 

His mausim is GIsdsheim. 

His sent, Yala,skjalf. 

His emirt .as war-god, Valhalla. 

Hi.s hall, Eiiihorian. 

His two black rarens arc Hiigiii 
(thought) and Munin (memory). 

His steed, Sleipnir (y.r.). 

His ships, Skidbladiiir and Ntiglfar. 

His spear, Guugiier, which never fails 
to hit the mark aimed at. 

His ring, Draupner, which every ninth 
night drops eight other rings of etpial 
value. 

His throne is Hlidskjalf. 

His fcolres, Gori and Freki. 

He will lie ultimately swallowetl up by 
the wolf Fonris or Fenirir. {tSrnndtiinruin 
mtfthnJogy.) 

'The voir if Odin, A inatriiuoiiiul or 
other vow niude before the “ iSfone of 
Odin,” in the Orkneys. This is an oval 
stone, witli a hole iu it large enough 
to admit a maii*.s hand. An \ one who 
violated a vow made before; tbit stone 
was held infamous. 

O'dium Theolog'iciun. The hitter 
hatred of rival religiruii.sts. No wars so 
sanguinary os holy wars ; no jicrscentioTis 
so relentless us religious persecutions; 
no haired so hitter as theological hatred. 

Oltoborty OSir Morf/nn). Pjqifrs 
contributed to Blnckvcood's Ji/aiinziue hy 
William Maginu', LL,!)., full of wit, 
fun, irony, and elotpiencc. (181U-18-12.) 

Odor Looii (Latin). The sweets of 
gain; the delights of money-making. 

’’Eri'n nrtnf Aiich.aiH'rAiiii mS4<HM<iii('<) u’it)i thf' 
lulnr hirri." ■ Sir WoUvr Scott: The llilrothed 
(InU’oilucUon), 

Odorl'co (in Vrlando Fimi/sn). A 
Biscayan, to whom Eerbi'no commits 
Isabella. He proves a traitor and tries 
to ravish her, but, being interrupted by 
a pirate crew, flies for safety to Al- 
rhnnzo’s court. Here Almo'tiio defies 
lini, and overcomes him in single cora- 
l»at. Kuig Alphonko gives the traitor 
to the conqueror, ami be is delivered 
bound to Zerbino, who au'artls him os 
a punishment to attend Gabi i'na for one 
ymr as her champion, and to defend 
her against every foe. He accepts the 
ehar^, but hangs Gabrina to an elm. 
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Almoiiio in turn hang» Odnricu to an 
elm« 

Odour. In good odour; in fwd odour. 
In favour, out of favou^ in good 
repute, in l)ad roputo. Tno phmses 
refer to the “ odour of sanctity ” ig.v.), 

Odonr of Sanctity (/a the). The 
Catholics tell us that good persons die in 
the •'odour of sanctity ; ” and there is 
a eertnin truth in the phrase, fur, when 
one h(»nourc<l by the Church dies, it is 
not unusual to perfume the room with 
iiiceuse, and soinotinics to einhalm the 
body. Homer tells us {Iliad, xxiii.) 
that Hector’s hodv was washed with 
rose • watc'r. In Egypt the dcml are 
washed with rose-water and perfmued 
with iiK'eiisu (MmllH: J.ett/rs, x. p. 88). 
HcrtHletos says the same tiling {History, 
ii. \Vhcu the wickeil and those 

hated die, no such care is taken of them. 

“ (n il>e Un'ok and W»-sU»rn fluiToli hi- 
I'fiisi* i>< used, and t.hf iirnnin nt tticNe onnHCcraliwl 
iiiN follnwN ilic liclkoer fruiii liirtU todiwtli."— 
Xnuttinth f'lulurijrApril, l«rt, |i.Ssl. 

V The Catholic notion that priests 
bear about with them an odour of 
Ktinotitv may be explained in a similar 
luanncr; they are so ctinstantly present 
when the censers tlihuse sweet oilour, 
that their clothre and skin wnell of the 
incense. 

V Shukesfieare has a strong piumge 
on the discjilour of impiety. Antihehus 
and his daughter, whoso wickedness 
ahoiiuded, were killed by lightning, and 
the poet says ■ — 

' .V do; from liiuien uinicnnd 4|iii\«>|||.|] ii|t 

’Ilu'ir I'oiiii'-, e'en to loatliiitu; for tliey eo 
elimk 

Tlisi nil llio^e c>es ailoH'd tlieiiiero llleirliitl 
III 111 d iiotv ihi'ii' li.'iiid should itive ttieiii 
tjiiiiiil." Puirhu. I'rinct o/T^r«,i\. t. 

Odrysium Carmen. Tlio {loetry 
of (tr^dieus, a native of Tlu'ace, cnlleil 
Udrysia tellus, because the Od'ryses 
were its chief inhabitants. 

O'dur. Husband of Freyjn, whom lie 
deserted, {licandimrian mgthedogg.) 

Od'yle (‘2 syl.). Thai which emanates 
from a medium to protluco the several 
phenomena coimectefl with mesmerism,, 
tmirit-mppiug, table-turning, and so on. 
The )»roductioiis of theso manifesta¬ 
tions” is sonictiiius called oePglim. 
Baron Reicheitbach called it Od force, a 
force which becomes'niaiii^est wherever 
chemical action is going on. 

Od'yuwy. Theiioemof Homerwbidi 
records the adventures of 
jXIlysses) in his home-voyage frem^j^y. 
The word is an adjective formed out of 


the hero's name, and means the thingn 
or adveniures of ITlysses. 

(E'dtpns. I am m <E^w. I cannot 

g uess what you mean. CEdiims guessed 
le riddle of the Sphinx, and saved 
Thebes from her ravages. {See Sphinx.) 

fEtl. A Paul. On credit, for nothing. 
Corruption of the Italian a uffo (gratis). 
In the French translation of lion Quixote 
is this passage;— 

“ .Va feuiiiip, dii>fiit SHni’lu) I’aiii^, ue m‘a jamaia 
dil oui >aie quaud il falliut dire noti. or elles suut 
tomes ac oi^me .. . Elies sont tout^ lionaet; a 
IHfndre . , . mss#' eela, cIleH jic latent ttis cei|u<9 
j’ai iliiHi* 

(EUl do Boeuf (Z’). A large recep¬ 
tion-room {Kulk) in the palace of Ver¬ 
sailles, lighted by round windows so 
called. The ceiling, decorated by Van 
deP Mciilern contained Itkenessas of the 
children of Louis XIV. (seventecuthand 
eighteenth centuries). 

Lcs Faeten de ftKil de Bmuf. The 
amuUs of the courtiers of tlie Grand 
Munarque; anecdotes of courticjrs gener¬ 
ally. Tlio <fi/ de hmuf is the round 
■window seen in entresols, etc. The 
ante-room where courtiers waitcil at tho 
royal chamber of Versailles had these 
1 nx’-eyc wiudow'i, aud hence they were 
callcii by this name. 

Off (Siixon. of; Latin, ah, fi-om, away). 
Tlio house is a mile oft'-- ».c. is “ away 
or “ from ” us a mile. The word pre¬ 
ceding off delines its scope. To be 
“ well off ” is to be away or on tlie way 
towards well-being; tt'lte badly off is to 
be away or on Uie way to the bad. In 
many' cases “ off” is fiartof acom^uiund 
verb', as to cut-off (away), to pecl-off, 
to iiiarch-off, to tear-off,’to take-off. to 
get-off, etc. Thctiff-side of horses when 
tn pairs is that to the right hand of the 
coachman, the horses on his ^#/t-hand 
side are called the ” near ” horses. This, 
which seems rather anomalous, arises 
from the fari that all teamsters walk 
hedde their teants oji the left side, so 
that the horses on tho loft side are near 
him, and those on the riglit side are 
farther oft’. 

He is well off; he is badtg off. He 
is hi good circumstances; he is strait¬ 
ened m circumstances, Hre bleu [or 
mal] dens «es effiiires. In these phrases 
“off” means /hfes, “he fates well lor 
ill]; his affairs go-off well [or iu]. 
(Anglo-Saxon, of-Jdran.) 

OffJiaiiil. Without preparation; im¬ 
promptu. llie phrase, “m hand,” as, 
“It was long in Imnd,'* meotiH tliat it 
was long in operation, or long^a-doiug; 
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BO that **off-hand*’ mast mean it vras 
not “ in hand.” 

Off Ills Head. Delirious, derangeil, 
not able to use his lieud; so ” off his 
feed,” not able to oat or enjoy his fooil. 
The latter phrase is nppIuHl to horses 
which refuse to eat their food. 

Off tho Books, Indisposed aud un¬ 
able to work. A door or {rate off the 
hook^'is unhinged, and does not work 
properly. Also, dead 

Off wilbklB BeadI So iniiok for 
Bneklnghani I Wolle}{ Cibber : Tite 
Tfnyxml Uxitovy nf Rkhard ///., altered 
from Shakespeare.) 

OfCa’s Dsrk^ which runs fi-om Beach- 
lev to Flintshire, was not the A\ork of 
Offa, King of Mercia, hut was repaired 
by him. It existe<l when the Komaus 
w’cre in Euglnnd, for five Itoinan roads 
cross it. Offa availed himself of it os a 
line of 'demarcation that was sufficiently 
serviceable, though by no means tally¬ 
ing with his territory either in extent 
or position. 

Og. King of Bashan, according to 
Babbinical niythoJo^y, was an ontHiilu- 
vian giant, Mved from the 11 o<‘kI by 
climbiug on the roof of the ark. After 
the passage of the Bed Sea, Moses first 
couciucrcHl Sihon, aud then advaaiced 
against the giant Og (whose btxlstoad, 
u^e of iron, was altovc 1<3 feiit long and 
nearly 7 feet broa^, Deut. iii. 11). Tlic 
Babbins say that Og plucked up a 
mouutom to hnrl at the Israelites, but 
be got so entangle<l with Ids burden, that 
Mosea was able to kill huu without much 
difficulty. 

in the satire of Absalom and 
Aeh%l 0 phely Dryden and Tate, is 
Thomas Shadwell, who succeeded Dry¬ 
den as poet-laureate. Dryden called 
him HacFlecknoe, and says “benever 
deviatefe into sense.” He is called Og 
beaause he was a very largo and fat 
man. ({*art ii.) 

Qgliafflfl. The alphabet in useamong 
the andent Irish and some other Celtic 
nations jmor to the ninth century, 

“The Mriaitis wem to have bedu mcnMy tre»t- 
runes. The IHshrcffsnled the i>(UtttnMa8n toi 
the lodividual cJMiraeccTii tmina trees (feadn). 
whUetiiteh croes-Mreke ts called a rwtatBoaSfri.” 

Taytnr; The AtptmiM, vuL it, chait. tin. 

Oglurls. The lion ihat followed Frinoe 
Murad like a dog. {€roqmmtiainf^ 

Ofgiar til* Om* (2 One 6i 
the paladins at King Charitanagne. 


Various fairies attended tit iiis birth, 
and Iicstewcil upon liiin divers gifts. 
Among tlieni was Morgue, who when 
tile knight was a hundred years old 
embarked him for the isle and castle of 
Av'alou, ‘‘hard by the terrestrial jtara- 
diso.” The vessel in which he sjiiled 
was wrecked, aud Ogicr was in despair, 
till he heard a voice that hade him 
“fear nothing, but enter the castle 
which I will show thee.” So he got tf> 
the island stnd entered the ca.'itle, Avliorc 
ho found a horse sitting at a baiitjutd. 
tiible. The hoi'se, whose name wtis 
Papillon, and who had once lioen n 
mighty prinne, conducted him to Morgiw 
the Fay, who gave him (1) a ring wliich 
remove all infirmities and restored him 
to ripe manhood; (’i) a Lcthciiu crown 
which made him forgot his country and 
ptist life; and (il) introduced hnn to 
King Arthur. Two hundred years rf>ned 
on, and France was invatliHi hy the 
I’aynims. Morgue now reiuovoil flu* 
crown from Ogier's h(>jwl uiul sent him 
to defend “/e bo/t pays de Frann." 
Having routed the inv,ider.s. Morgue 
took him back to Avalon, and he ha- 
never re.appenred on this earth of (ui*-.... 
te haaoi'i ; a roniamr.) 

fYyxrr the Jhinr. Uepresented a- lie' 
KnaVo of Spades in the Fn-ncli pio k. 
He is introduced hy Ariosto in his 0> - 
lundo Fnriuso. 

2'fie swords of (iyier th ham. (jir- 
ta'ua (Me c«/'/rr)»Sauvugine. (See 
Morris: Earihhj Faradtsf', August.) 

Ogleby (ford). A suiH'rannuated 
nobleman who affects the gaiety mid 
graces of a young man. {t'fun'dfsfuif 
Aforriayef by Oarrwk ami Fohmni ih>. 
Elder., 

O'gTM of nursery mythology are 
giants of very malignant* dispositions, 
who live on human llesh. It is an 
Eastern invention, and the word is de¬ 
rived from the Ogurs, a desjx'rately 
savage honle of - \.sui, who oveiTun part 
of &iropo in the fifth century. Others 
deriveil it from Orcus. the ugly, cruel 
nmii-eatiiig monster so familiar to reaflei-., 
of Bojardo and Arioste. The feinal'! is 
Oyrrss. 

Otlroat. (See Jous o’ Oboat.) 

Ogygtiugi Delngo. A flood which 
overran a part of urecen whihi Og' vguH 
was king of Attica. There wens twt) 
floods so’ called—one in Bojotia, when 
the like Cbpa'is overflowed its banks; 
mid another in Attica, when the whole 
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territory wfis laid waste for two huudred 
years (n.c. 1704). 

Vnrri) tflLs uh tlml the jiinnet VeniiD iiiiriiTwciit. 

.H rliaiiuo 111 tbti reivu ''t Of{> |{i‘h (3n,vl.). It 

rliantted ita iIiariM't4'r, iuculimr, ua il^urisaniliis 
iMtirNe. 

V Ogyges Deluge occurred more than 
200 years before DeucilUou’s Flood. 

Ol PoUol, properly IM Pofloi. 
(Gretsk.) The coramonalty, the many. 
In University slang the “poll men,’’ 
or thoso who take degrees without 
“honours.” 

Olgnement de Bretaigne (French). 
A sound drubbing. Oigneinent is a 
noun corruptly formed from hogner. In 
Lytuis boys c-alled the little cuffs which 
they gave each other hogms. 

“ Friirc KJonthm* a rremhuiAxis, 

Ki j'a.v oncement do Iliotaisuo ; 

C^iii imrist d>- ndKiic ot do tJilBno." 

Li: Martffre lie fi. Uenia, eic, p. 1511, 

Olgnons d’Bgsn^te. The flesh-pots 
of Kgypt. Hence * ‘ n-gretter les utgnona 
iV to sigh for the flesh-pots of 
£g}'pt, to long for luxuries lost and 
gone. 

Jf! phune oigtiotia. I scold or grumble. 
Also juler dcs oigtUiMs in the same sense. 
A corruption of hogner^ to scold or 
grumble. 

*• ilfifon. cjin* faie-tii l:i’ 
liri'igunad. .Ir iiliiiiii'nnL'iiinih " 

Lit Qaurtf Juiirt'A' ui< iUnh rt de in Pa»*iOH. 

•• l‘a« lie KiviiU «fi«n-iiis judor.” 

YtlUm: VaUadr li. 

OIL 7b strUy oil. To make a happy 
liit or valuable disi'ovi'vy. The phrase 
r«fi‘i*s tr» hitting upon f r di'ieovering a 
bed of petroleum <ir mineral oil. 

Oil of Palms. Mum,*y. Uu'tk is 
Fp’iieh !*Lmg for •'money,” as will ap¬ 
pear from the following iptotatiou;— 
II Jundya gu, ru'ftn Imirtt /ttaM' In 
frais de ro\trt I'm iodti:: it fmti de In 
j)ecnni\ d flint lie rhnik," {La Pmaw 
ii. 7 ; 105)4.) 

Oil on TrouMed Waters. 7b pour 
oil on iruuhled trafris, as a figu^ of 
speeeh, means to soc^ihe the troubled 
spirit. *' .\ soft answer turucth awav 
wrath.” 

An a physieril faet, I’rofessor Horrfurd. 
by einplying ii vial of oil uiKm the wa 
in a Ntiff breoice, did artuuily still the 
niflled surfueo. GomiiuKlore 'VVilkes, 
of the United States, saw the same 
effeet produced in a violent stoiia off 
thfj (Jape of G(«hI Ko^ie, by oil leaking 
from a whale-ship. 

Origin of the phrase: The phra.'<e is 
mentioned by the Venerable B^o in his 
Eccleamticat Hiatori/, written in Latin, 


and completed in 73.'), Stapleton trans¬ 
lated the hook in l.‘i6.'». St. Aidan, it 
a})pears, gave bis blessing to a young 
pnest who was to set out by lan^ but 
return by water, to convoy a young 
maiden destined for the bride of King 
(Jswm or Oswy, St. Aidan gave tlie 
young man a cruse of oU to pour on the 
sea if the waves became stormy, A 
sb)nn did arise, and the young priest, 
pouring oil on the waves, did actually 
reduce them to a calm, ^de says he 
liad the story from “a mo^ creditable 
msm in Holy Orders.” * 

7 Si. Aidau died in 694, and Bede 
died in 735. There is no question in 
nrelieeology so often asked to be ex¬ 
plained 08 this. 

pu the Knocker {To). To fee the 

porter. Tlie expression is from Bacinc, 
** On n'entre point chezlui aanagramef 
lemarteau^’ (“No one enters hn house 
without oiling the knocker”). {Lea 
Flaidcurs.) 

Ointm«at. Honey. From the fable 
]}e la Vmlle gut Oint la Palm an 
Chevalier (thirteenth century). 

" aiiitHU ura*fa'rl ricnd al'l<tnrm 

lia'hurc !<'ii;a.'iiini aaii./ab liom'num, .(uv un- 
diciiti* Aiii,'li-'is. aupi Hcihcutct nrj<(‘Ut<i a.'.leut 
ad »iua*lita't uirliiHVn .'’—da Cunhrinini/; 
Chriiiiwle; Serii‘1vrea’Uieemh.,i^. 

Olnfor01ave(6'f.). The firslrChristian 
king of Norway, slalii in kittle by his 
pagan subjects'm 10.'10. He is usually 
] represented in royal attire, iK-ariug the 
' sword or halbert of li» martyrdom, and 
' sometimes carrying a Trial of bread, as a 
rebus on his name, whicli iu Latin is 
JlolojiitH or jrhofr^lwif. (Bom 995.) 

Old Bags. John Sc')tt, Jjord Eldon : 
so called from his cat ri’iiig liome with 
him in different Ivtgs the cases still pend¬ 
ing Ids judgment. (1751-1838.) 

j Old Blade (-4 m), “ Pn rieux routier'' 
I (an old stages), me.<niitigone up to snuff. 
1 (.Sir SsirrF.) • 

j Old Bond ITdc. liouis XIV. (ItflS, 
I 1613-1715). 

; OldBocts. J ikr old hoofs. Famoiiftly. 

; “Cheeky us old boots.” very wtucy. 

' “ He ran like o!«l boots,” t.'. very fast. 

I The rtfferene) i.< to the jiursevy story of 
I tho ,Sf/ccfi‘lrugn(*l />«</(>, otd being sitii- 
, ply a woifl of foiidiicfes, as “ Well, oM 
boy,” eic. The allusion, suitublo enough 
[ in many phrases, iK'Comes, when used in 
i slang, very reunttely applicable. 

I Old Domtnloiii. Virmnia. Every 
I Act of Parliament to the J^Iamtioii of 
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ladependenco desiguated Yirgiitiu *' the 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia/’ Cap* 

, tun John Smith, in his HittMry of J’ir- 
jrtnta calls this ‘‘.colony and do¬ 

minion** Onld VirginiOf in conti-adis- 
i^ction to yeic BngUind, and otlier 
British settlements. 

Old Bnglaad* This term was first 
used in 1641, twmity-one yea« after our 
American colony of Now Virginia re¬ 
ceived the name of New England. 

Old Vaitb BfOit. (See Philippins.) 

Old Fogs. 'The 87th Foot; so railed 
from the war-cry “ Bag-titt’ Umltu-h ” 
(Clear the way), pnmounced Faug-a- 
hofirtijk. The 87th Foot is now called 
*• Ihe lioyal Irish Fusiliem.’* 

Old Fo3E. Marslml Soult: so calfed 
by the soldiers because of liis strategic 
noilities uid never-failing resources. 
(1769-1851.) (*■?«-Fox.) 

Old Gentlemaa {.The). 'Fhe devil; 
a cheating card. 

Old Glory* The United States' Hug. 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844). 

Old GoosetMTiy. To pUig [or phty 
ttjpj old gooseberry. To be a third person; 
to be de trop. Old f/ooteberry is the name 
given to n mrson accumpanyiiig an en¬ 
gaged couple. 

Old Grog. Admiral Bil ward Vomon; 
so called by British sailors from his 
wearing a grogmii cloak in foul weather. 
(1684-1/57.) 

Old Handw, su|)emumeraric3 who 
have been used to the work. *• New 
hands *’ are those new to the work. 

Old Barry. The devil. (.V/' 
HAKfiY.) 

Old Bumpluroy. The mm-de-p/umc 
of George Mogridge, of London, author 
of sevfiral interesting books for children, 
(DJed I^,) 

Old Mortally. The itii^rant anti¬ 
quary in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of that 
name. It is said to be a picture uf 
Bcdiert Paterson, a Scotchman, who 
busied himself in clearing the moss from 
the tombstones of the Covenanters. 

Old Nsnra. St^e news. Hawker’s 
(or piper’s) news. .“Xe seerot de poli- 
cAiwC” 

A^ pttteh for old new^. A sdhoolboy’s 
pum^ment to one of his inatea fot til¬ 
ing as nows what is well known. 


OMNoU. {SeeFioh-L.) 

Old Noll’a Fiddler. {See FinoLKn.) 

Old Port Sohool. Old-fashioucd 
clergymen, who stick to Chureh and 
State, old port and orthodoxy.” 

Old Beaky. {See Airm lisEKi];;.) 

Old Rowley, Charles 11. was so 
called from his favourite racehorse. A 
portion of the Newmarket nicocours/; is 
still called Rowley Mile, from the siuno 
horse. 

Old Salt {An). All exi*orieiu;»‘il 
SJulor. 

Old Serateh, The devil: so called 
from Sehrnlz or Skratti, a demon of 
Scandinavian mythology. ((Vff Nick.) 

Old Seng. IVent for nn old Ming. 
Was sold f(>r a mere triHit, for a nomimil 
sum or price. 

Old Style-New Style. Old Styb'. 
means coirqmted according to th(‘ uii- 
reforraed Calendar. New St^le iiicans 
computed uceordiiig to the culemliir rc- 
fonued and corre/ded by Gregory XIII. 
in 1682, The New St)*lo was introduced 
intoEugUncl, in 17<V2, iiuring the n-ign of 
George 11., when Wednesday, Sejiti-mbec 
2 rid, was followed by Thursitlay, Sej)t< m ■ 
her 1 Itli. 'lliis has given rise to n. liotible 
computation, as Lady Day, March 2.jtb. 
Old Lady Day, April (itb ; Midsiinuiiei 
Day, June 24ili, Old Mid.>iitimu'r Day, 
July tith; Michaelmas Day, Septembei 
29tli. Old 'Miehuelutus Tbiy. Octobei- 
lith; Christmas Day. l)e<‘einbi,i 2'dh, 
Old Christinas Day, Januiiry 6th. 

Old Tom, Coriluil gill. Thomu-* 
Nunis, one of the men einjiloyod in 
Measr.'. Horlgr-s’ di^ti^ery^ opeiu*<f .i gin 
piilucc ill Gieat Kiiwsrll* Stm>t. CoM ut 
Oanlcn, nud culled the gin eoiusicted by 
'i’homus Cli.imberlaiii. one of the hrm '>f 
Hodges, “Old Tom,’’ lu eompliinent t(^ 
his funner master. 

Old Weueii, in thcatrieal pnilam e, 
means actresses i^ho take the jiurt <if 
“old wiitnon.” In full eompaims 
there are first ami second ” /dd women." 
The term Old Men is similarly used. 

Old World. Bo Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are called when compared with 
North and Boutli America (the New 
World). 

Old aa Adam, Genendly used as n 
reproof for stating as news soinething 
well know'll. ” That's as old as Adam,’” 
or w'osJcnowii ti& far Iwk us the days of 
Adam. {See Otp as Methvskioih. ) 
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Old as Hetliiuelali. Of {trc&t 
Methuselah was tho oldest mau tliat 
ever lived. (iVft; abotv,) 

Old aa the HUle. Old os Pouton 
Oates.” (.SVf Panto.v Oatijs.) 

Old Age Restored to Youth. **La 
foutmue lie Jamruce fit r6jurt‘7tt%‘ ht ffent.^* 
The hi-oth of Medea did the 'same. 

< rvindiiig old men yotin", tlKier’a 
(ij/.r.) restored the aged to youth again. 
The Dancing W.atcr restores the itgHl 
woman to youth suul beauty. {See 
Watku.) 

Old Dogs not Learn New 
Tlioka. In Latiiii^ “ Senex jmtUiats 
iupllffU fer&hm ” (-4n (dd parrot does 
not I'liind the stick). When persons are 
old tlu'v d<i not readily full into new 
ways. 

Old Lady of Tbreadneedle Street. 

The Dank of England, situatiHl iu 
Thrcadneedle Street. So <-nlled from a 
eariciitniv by (lilray, dated 2'2nd May, 
17!>7, and entitled* The Old Ludif m 
Thinitfneedle Sh-tet in Dnnffee, It le- 
ft-rnsl t'» the temporary stopjnng of cash 
paymnits ‘Jdth l;4!hru.ary, lf97. .'Uid one 
p<jitiid baiik'iiotos were issutollth .Murrh 
the same yeai. 

Old Man Eloquent. Ison'a't^s : so 
called by Milton. When be heard of 
the result of the kittle of t’kerone'a, 
which was fatal to (Jreciau liberty, he 
died of grief. 

" TIiAI dl-.ll.illfnl M<'ior>' 

.At I f.llAl III ||'>I•M>. 

Kilii'.i vMitiiciu.i'i iiiat oi.lMsn K]i.iiii(>iit.’ 

Milfriii.' Auliicts. 

Old Man of tho Moon (7'^/). The 
(■’hinese deity who links in wedlock pro- 
dc-tined couples. (.Vrc Man in the 
Moon.) 

"Till* I’liinc*** liiivc ,% Arm l.clict in itmmiccs 
Iciitir i)iHiii‘ III hern CM. ,l ivriAiii deity, nhoiu 
tl-i»i mil i|ii>‘ 0 ( 4 i M'in Ilf I he M.wii,' ImitSWitli a 
..iiIm-ii i'iii'iL ‘ill iirc.ICAiiiic.l c<iiivUi^‘.~y, A‘. JVtr- 
il-iii • .Viifli'iii (’Ifiiiu (.V.nih'OilA Cfstiiiji, July, 
l''*M* r.'. 

Old Mon of the Msuntatn. llass.ati- 
bcii-Sabuh, tho .“heik A1 Jcltal, and 
founder of thu sect called Assassins 
(y.r.). 

Old Man of the Sea. In the story' 
of Sinhtid the Sm hr, the Old Mau of the 
Sea, hoisted on tho shoulders of Sinbad, 
clung thei'e rtiul refused to dismoont. 
SinlKid reliKtsed himself from his burden 
))y making the Old Man drunk. 
bian Nights.) 

Oldhuok. An antiquary; from the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck, a 

* 06 


whimsical virtuoso in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Antiqmrj/. 

Oldoaatle (Sir Johi), called the 
Gfjod Lord C'obhmn, the first Christian 
martyr among tho English nobility' 
(December 14th, 1417). 

Old'enhnrg Rom. A horn long in 
the iiosBcssion of the reigning priiuhis of 
the House of Oldenburg, but now in tho 
colketion of the King of Denmark. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition. Count Otto of 
(Jldeninirg, in 967, was offered drink in 
this silver-gilt hom by a “wild woman,” 
at the Osenborg. As he did not like 
the look of tb« liquor, he threw it away', 
and rode off with the hom. 

Oldest Nation and most ancient of 
afl biuguages. Psammetichus of Egypt, 
w’ishing to fienetrate these secrets, com- 
mouded that two infants should be 
brought up in such seclusion that they 
shoimi never hear a single word uttered. 
When they liad been thus secluded for 
two years, the lioys both criMl out to 
the keeper, “ lietos ! Jtieon! ” a Phrygian 
word for Jlt'end, so Psainmetiebus de- 
clareil the Phrygian language to be 
man’s primitive' speech. (See Lan- 
ObMOE.) 

Oleum Adde Camlao. To mur oil 

on tiro; to aggravate a wound under 
pretence of healing it. (Horace: Satires, 
li. 3, .321.) 

Ollb'rlua (.i'/h). Tlip w'roug man in 
the n 1 ong place. OliB'rius was a Roman 
scufitor, prt>claimcd emperor by surprise 
in -472. but he w'as wholly unsuitea for 
the oflicAj. 

Ol'lfiaunt. Lof-d Nufel OHfannt of 
(ilenrarloch, on going to court to present 
a petition to King James I., aroused 
the (U.«like of the Duke of Buckingham ; 
lA)rd Dalgaruo gave him the cut direct, 
when Nigel struck him, and was obliged 
to seek refuge in Alsatia. Afte%rarious 
adventuresho marrical Margaret Rmngay, 
tho wateJmuiker’s daughter. (6V r 71 'niter 
Seotl : Fortunes of Xigel.) 

Ollgor'clisr \idhhgin-*4f]. A govern¬ 
ment in which the suprtune power is 
vested in a claas. (Greek, ofigos, the 
few; archi, rule.) 

OUn'do. llie Mahometan king of 
Jerusalem, at the advice of his ma^iiui, 
stole an imege of flie VirgiQ, and set it 
up .as a palladium in the chief mo^ue. 
Ilie image was stolen during the night, 
and the king, unable to discover the 
perpetrator, ordered all Ms Christiaii 
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siibjpcts to be put to the swoixl. So* 
froiiia, to prevent this wholesale nias* 
sacrc, accnsotl liem'lf of tho deed, and 
WM condemned to be burnt alive. 
Oliudo, her lover, hearing of this, wont 
to the king and to<ik on himself the 
blame; whereupon l>oth weitt con¬ 
demned to death, but were saved by tlie 
intercession of Cloriuda. {Jcrumlfui 
DeUrtretl.) 

OHo or OgUo* A mixture or medley 
of any sort. (Spanish, a jiot for 
boiling similar to what the French call 
their p»t an fit*. The olio is the mixture 
of broad, vegetables, spices, meat, etc., 
boiled in this pot) 

OrWe (2 syl.). Sacretl to Palbw 
Atlic'lte. (.SVc OUVTC-TBXK.) 

Ekblem of (1) Chiistitif. In Greece 
the uewly-manii>d bride wore an olive- 
garland : with us the orange-blossom is 
more usnal. 

(2) Feeunditij. The fruit of the olive 
is produced in vast profusion; so tlmt 
olive-trees are valuable to their ownt rs. 
(<S«? ORAjrOE-BLOaSOMS.) 

(3) Merit. In ancient Greece a crown 
of olive-twigs was the highest distinction 
of a citizen who had deserveil well of his 
country. 

(4) Peace, An olive-branch was 

anciently a symbol of peace. The vaii- 
quishetl who sued for peace canned olive- 
branches in their hands. And an olive- 
twig in the hands of a king (on mcslals), 
as in the case of Kiinia, indicated a reign 
of peace. • 

T« hoUl ovt the hrtf»ch. T(» ina!cp ovrrliires 
of 

(6) Frosperit}/. David says, “I am 
like a green olive-tree in the house of 
God” (Psalm lii. 8). 

(6) Viefortf. The highest priste in the 
Olymiiic games was a crown of olive- 
ieaves. 

OnioiN of the oUre-trec. The tale is, 
that AthSnu (Minerva) aiyl Poseidon 
(Neptuxm) disputed the honour of giving- 
a name* to a cerbdn city of Greece, 
and*a>greed to settle the question hj' a 
trial of which could produce the best 
gift foJ* the new city. Athene com¬ 
manded the earth to bring forth the 
olive-tree. Poseidon commanded the sen 
to bring forth the war-horse, Atlieiip’s 
pift was adjudged the Ijetter, and the 
city was called Athens. 

cn'iTo Braaelies. Childreti of n 
parent. It is a Scripture term: ” Thy 
wife tdxall be as a fruitful vine . . . thy 
children like olive plants round aliout 
thy table” (Psalm cxxviii. 


Oliver. Son and heir of Sir How¬ 
land de Boys, who hated his youngest 
binthiT Grlaudo, and persuaded liim to 
try a wrestling match with a prol'cs.'-tHl 
wrestler, hoping thus to kill hisbrothc'r; 
but when Orlando jtroved victorious, 
(♦liver swore to set tire to hi.s diambcr 
W'hen he was asleep. Orlando fled to 
the forest of Anlcu, .‘ind Oliver pursued 
liim; but one day, as be slept in tlic 
forest, a snake and* a lioness lurked near 
to make him their pi’cy; (trlando bap- 
Iiened to lie {liissing, and slew the tw o 
monsters. Wlion Oliver discovered this 
lieroic deed be repeiitwl of bis ill- 
coiidiict, and bis sorrow so intcri'sted 
the Princess Celia 4l>at she fell in love 
with him, and they wero niiurnd. 
{Shftkexpeare: Ax Fon Like It.) 

Orivor or Olivier. Charlemagne's 
favourifr paladin, who, witli Ilnland, 
rode by Ins side. He was fV.unt of 
Genes,* and brother of tlu! beautiful 
Aude. His sw’ord was eulkd Ilanh- 
claire, and bis horse Pen-ft/tt d' . 

A liowtanii for uu (ihr<r. Tit for laT, 
quid pro quo. Dr, J. N. Scott tliat 
this proverb is modem, ainl owi-s its i if.e 
to the Cavaliers in the, lime of the ('imI 
w'ais in England. Tbe^e (■a\aHers. bv 
way of rebuff, gave the ant i-ino!iarelneal 
party a Gencial Monk tor their OIi\er 
Cromwell. As Mmik’s ('liris-tiaii iifiine 
was (ieort/e, it is hard tn belieie that the 
doctor is correct, (>''< e H oban i i. ) 

Oliv'etani. Brctbn n of Our T.adyt 
of Mount Ol'ivet,” an offshoot of tl.e 
Benedictine onlcr. 

Otlv'la. Niece of Sir Tid.y Bidcb. 
Malvoiio is her steward, Marin her 
woman, Fabian and a cbiwn her jiiule 
seni'aiitsj {Shokexptare: Tmlflh Xnjhl.) 

Olii iit. A bnmlc Tartiilio in 
Wycherlev’s VJmn Dealer. A <-ou- 
suinmate Lypoerite, of luo-nt uublusliing 
effrontery. 

OUa Podli'da. Odds and eiids. a 
mixture of M'rints.* In Spain it laki s tb* 
place of the French put ait frii, info 
which ©very sort of eatable is thrown 
and stewed.' (-VccOlio.) Used iigiira- 
tively, ill© term means an inci-ngruons 
mixture, a misceUaneous collection of 
any kind, a medley. 

Ol'lapod. An jfpotbecary, always 
trying to say a witty thing, and looking 
for wit in the cwiversation of other 
When he finds anything which he <an 
construe into “ point” he wiys, “ Thank 
you, good sir; 1 owe you one.*’ He bad 
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(i military tas-ta, and wap appointcil 
“comet in the volunteer association of 
cavalry ” t)f his own tow'u. (<?. Caiman : 
The Poor Gentit'mmJ) 

Olym'pia (in fMamlo P'HrioMo). Coun¬ 
tess of Holland, and wife of Bire'iio. 
Cymosco of Friza wanted to force her to 
marry his son Arbantes, but Arbantes 
was slain. This aroused the fury of 
Cymosco, who seized Bireno, and wouM 
have put him to death if Orlando had 
not slain Cymosct). Bireno having ilu- 
serted (ilympia, she wa.s Iwnnd naked 
to a rock by pirates: but Orlando de¬ 
livered her and took her to Ireland, 
Hero King Obnrto^l>ouscd her cauw', 
slow Bireno, and xnarriod the young 
widow. (Bks. iv,, v.) I 

Olsrnt'ptad, among the ancient ! 
(jlreok», was a period of fou^years, 
being the interval lietweon tho^ifebra- 
tiniis of their Olympic Games. 

Olympian Jovo, or rather ^us (1 
syl.) A st,ituu,by Bliidias, and reckoned 
oii(> of the. “ Seven Wonders of the 
Worhl.” i'ausnnios (vii. 2) asvys when 
the sculptor placed it iii the temple at 
Klis, ho priyf'd the god to indicate 
whelher he was sitishoil with it, and 
iiiimcdiitcly a tliunderliolt fell on tlm 
tlofw i,f tin* temple without doing the 
shghlest h »mi. 

V The si-Iflic w.'W made of ivory and 
gold, Juid though seated on a throne, 
was (50 feet in height, 'the left hand 
*n>stc(I on a Ht'epti’o, attd the right palm 
held a fifattio of Victory in solid gtihL 
The rolifs were ol gold, and so Wore the 
linns which .supported Uic footst<Kjl. 
The throne was of cedar, oinbclHsliKl 
with el«Hiy, ivory, gold, and itfooiom 
stones. {Sir Mi.VKnVA.) 

It was placed in the temple at Elis 
n.o. I35J, was removed to C«mHtnntino]de, 
and perislicd in the great lire of a.I). 47.), 
Ji was c'uuipletinl in 4 years, and' of 
course the materials were supplied by Oio 
tiovenmnuit of Elia, 

The " Ili.iiici' of .Si'iilptffi's" OiVa In prisitn, liav- 
Mitf Ih'cn iinnrrci'itcii 0(1 uie iruiiipcrv clMU'^cut 
h.iMii/ iiiipiilnccit nil a sliieiit of one of his 
rini'icsa iinririot of Iniimclf. 

Olympic Games. (Jliunes held by 
the (lipcka at (ilym'pia, in Elis, every 
fourth year, in the month of .Tuly, 

Olympus. On'the confinea of Mace- 
donia ajiil Tln'-ssaly. where the fabtilons 
<;ourt of .1 epitor wna supnosed to l«) held. 
It is uspfl tor any jmnthoon, as “ Oilin, 
Thor, Balder, and the rest of the. 
Northern Dlympus.” The word means 


all bright or dear. In Greek the word 
is Olumpos. 

OXyaa (Prian), >Slang for gin. (See 
Chiyt.) 

Oai. A Sanscrit word, somewhat 
similar to Auteti. When tlie go<k are 
asked to rejoice in a saciiflco, the god 
Savitri cries out (hn (Be it so). When 
Prav&han is asked if his father has in¬ 
structed him, he answers Otn (Verily). 
Brahmans begin and end their lessons on 
the Veda with tlie word (>»#,' for “ unless 
Om precedes his lecture, it will bo like 
water on a rock, which cannot be 
gathered up; and unless it concludes 
the lecture, it will bring forth no fruit.” 

Om mani padhn h&m. These axe the 
first six syllables tanght the children of 
3'Hhot and Mongolia, and the last words 
uttered bv the dying in thoiie lands. It 
is met with everywhere as a charm. 

O'man’s Sea. The Persian Gulf. 

Ombre.' A Spanish game of cards 
cuiled the. royal game of ombre. Prior 
has an epigram on the subject. He 
says he was jilaying ombre with two 
ladies, and though ho wished to lose, 
won everything, for Fortune gave him 
“success in every suit but hearts.” 
Pope hm* ‘immortalised the game in his 
Jtapnofthe L'ick. • 

O mega. The alpha and omega, Tlie 
flrht and the last, tno beginning and the 
end. Al|iha is the Jirst and omega the 
last letter of the Groek alphabet. 

Omens. {See lu OuEifs.) 


An historical 


I Cbneylnger Saga. 

j tradition of tj^candtuavia. 

! Om'albus. The French have a gpotl 
I slang tenn for these convtwaiices. 'Riey 
I cal! an oniuibus a “ Four &uuil ” (parisli 
oven), 

I •.• Of cour«\ >.iuust>>i« Cf.'r all) it i1«e oMiqiic 
[ cn»e Ilf otnniB irAli. Yet lut Vii-iis to 

\ Iii>>mirboMr Hiws tad cart ami 

i MiiiilHi atiil.flatten’ in atu. The l‘luml Of cuuui- 
1 him is*'<iniirtlin«iv.'' “ « 

j Om'nlnm (lAitin, of alt). Tlie par- 
{ ticiilars qf nil the items, or the as- 
1 siguinent of all the sccurifics, of a 
i govunnuont loan. 

I Om'nlnm Gatlt'mrnitt. Dog Latin 
; for a or collection 6/'sorts 

I of Ticrsnns vnud things: a miscellaneous 
i gatiiering together without regard to 
I suitability or ortler. 

Omorea. Tho goddess who was 
' sovereign of the uuiveiee when it was 
1 first created. It was covered with uMtev 
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and ilarkness, bnt contained some few 
animals of monster forms, representa¬ 
tions of which may bo seen in tiie Temple 
of Bel. {Serosim.) 

Om'pihale (3 syl.). Thu masculine 
"but attractive Queen of L 3 ’'dia, to whom 
Hercules was bound a slaw for thrci* 
years. He fell in love with lier, and led 
HU effeminate life .sniiuiiug wmol, while 
Om'phale wore the lion’s skin and was 
lady paramount. 

The cel(»t>rai(>d picture of Ileri'iilos spiimiiii.' 
in the preseuce »f Oinphaie, by Anmtial l';<rrac<i, 
is in tbc Farnese tinllery. 

On dlt (French). A rumour, a re¬ 
port; os, “There is an o» tht on Ex¬ 
change that Spain will pay up its back 
dividends.” 

On the Loom. Dissolute (which 
dis-»olntus). “Living on the loose*’ is 
leading a dissolute Me, or out on the 
spree. 

On the ShelL >V/W, no longer 
popular, one of the “has-boen.s.” The 
reference is not to pawns laid on the 
shelf, but to books no longer read, and 
clothes no longer worn, laid by on the 
shelf. 

One-hone S^retem Ul). A one¬ 
sided view; looking at all things fn>in 
one standpoint; bigotry. 

One-hone Unlvenlties. Petty 
local universities, 

“The provliirbil Vniveraitj' of 'riivniitu wift 
throwu open to Nonooiifi'mii^ta, nnluekil} ii<it 
before the praceici> of Ihiiru-riuii; «iecrari:iii in- 
BtUutions baa ta'cn ami Catiaila 

badlieen wobUert wuh ‘ imo-horfio iinitcrait.K-.' ‘ 
—Pro/. (Toirficm tiwith: iVinelretith ('future, Jiib, 
KBS, p. 21. 

One Step from the Sublime to the 
BUUeulons. Tom Paine said, “The 
Babhmo and the ridioiilous ur« often no 
nearly related that it is difficult to class 
them separately. One step aliovo tlio 
BiibUmo makes the ridiculous, and ono 
step above the ridiculous mak^ the 8U>) 
Ihne again.” 

OnA too Ifeny for Him (/ I 

outwitted him; or “One too much 
for you.” 

•* You have hMt.oId follow; 1 wan one too nm»'h 
f««r ym.’^—OaborUm: The Muxterg 0 / Vrciml, 
chap. X. 

One Touoh of Hatnre Makes the 
whole World Kla. ^hakettpeare : 
Trotltts and CWstida, iii. 3.) 

Onion Pennies. Roman coins dog 
up at Silchestor; so called from one 
Onion, 4 giant, who, the- country pe^le 
say, inhabited the buried city, hil- 
chesier used to be called by the British 


: Ani-Omwi- i.r. Ardul Onion (the region 
of Eiuion or Onion), 

Only {The). Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter (1703-1825). Carlyle “In 
' the whole ciirlo of literal iiro W'e look 
' in vain for his parallel.” ((iemian, Jh-r 
, thHziffe.) 

' On'slow, invoked by I’lioinsoii in his 
• Ant mini, was Arthur Onslow, the 
1 Speaker of the House o( Coimnons, 

I termed clar»in ac rtnt'rii'h>lf houkh. It 
! was said of him that “ liis knowledge of 
! the Constitution was onl}* equalled by 
j bis attachmoiit to it.’’ 

! Onus (Latin). The burden, tho 
j blame, tho responsibility; as. “Tho 
I whole onus must rest on your own 
i shoulders.” 

I O'nns Proban'di. Tho obUgaliouof 
liroof; as, “The onus prohandt rests 
j with the amiser.” 

i Onsrx is Greek, for a finger-nail; so 
■ called because the colour trf an 0113 x 
I resembles that of tho finger-nail. 

i O'pal. From tlic Greek (the e\'i'). 
i Considered unliuky for the same reason 
that jKjacoeks’ feathers in a house aie 
! said to be rinluck}’. A jiGaeoek's feather, 

I lieing full of eyes, act as spies in ahousi', 
j pr 3 iHg into one’s privacy. Similarly, it 
j is unlucky to intrwlufc "the e 3 -e-stone or 
! f>pal into a house, lieeause it, will iiifer- 
i fere with the sanctity of donicbUi' pri¬ 
vacy. (^rcGBUAraiCJC). 

' Not :in ii|>hI 

Wrapin-d in a I»ii’ -b'af in iii> b*ft lint. 

T<> eliartn I bee' f.vi'M wltli.’' 

Urn ; Xnr Inn, I. S. 

Opal of Alpbonso Xll. (of Spain) 
seemtid to be fatal. 'I'he king, on his 
wedding day, presenttsl nil opal ring lii 
his wife (Mercedes, daughter of the Duke 
j of Montpi*nsier), but lier death ots'iirred 
. soon afterwemR Before the funer.'il tin* 
king ^vo tho ring to his sister (Muria 
del Plhir), who died a few da}’*! .after- 
_w.ards. The king*tii(m preseiitml the 
ring to his sister-hi-law (tho I’rincejw 
Christina,youngest duuglitCT of the Duko 
of Montpeusic'r), vrho cliecl within three 
months. Alphouso, ustouiidcd at these 
fatalities, resolved to w'ear the ring hiin- 
sclf, but died also within a very short 
time. 'Hiu Queen Regent then attaehed 
the ring to a gold chain, which she sus¬ 
pended on the neck of Uio Virmii of 
Almudeua of Madrid. Fatal 

Qim.) 

Open Air MiMion. A mission 
founded in 1853. Its agents preach in 
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tho ojH-n air, especially at nu;ea, fairs, 
and on occasions when large numbers of 
people congregate. 

Open Question {Ah). A statement, 
I>roi) 08 uJ, (loetrine, or supposed fact, re¬ 
specting which orudi individual is allowed 
to entertain his own yuivate opinion. 
In the House of Commons every member 
may vote as lie likes, rfjgardU'ss of party 
politics, on an oyicn question. In Uie 
Anglican Church it is an oi>eu question 
whether the liOrd's 8 upper sliould Itc 
taken fasting (before breakfast), or 
whether it may be taken at noon, or in 
the ovoiiiiig. Induhit.ahly the institution 
was fiiuudod by Christ “ after stipjmr; ” 
hut (llatholios and the High Ritualistic 
]>arty insist on its being taken fiistiug. 

Open Secret (Ah). A piece of in- 
forinatum gtmcrally known, but not j'ot 
formally announced. 

“11 was. rill nifn sirri-t ilmt :iliiio«l evi'iy nmj 
[iif l.unl I'llMit-rntun's ('CfilrsiaMioil npiKiIni' 
nil iii..<; n.ik \iMiialli tn:i<li< by lioriliSlinfU’sliiiry.'' 

/.I it'Uii U'liii . 

Open, Ses ame. 'I'hc eluirm hy which 
ihc door of the o*bher’a dungeon flew 
i)|H‘n. 'I'hc reference is to the tale of 
'/7u' Fiti/if Thu-fcs, in the Arahinti 

• 1 wokU wiTii tlio nnly nf^nie tu 

ii •li'.iii'iuiitl -K 

• 'rill- .pt'll llWr OH )<OW or,‘lllll llOWll'J Hlionlil 
lii'lH' I I I "limn- uiiii It wimitl AihI Inmsolt :is 
null'll ini'tiiKon !)>< ai*'*iin u lion ho fttnnd iiymi;, 
•oiii'ii. WliiMt,’ '(ll*“«. Hirli'4,’To tlto door Wbii’h 

^iiit'.vod no Miiiiid Iiiit. * (tpon, Sowinio.”' 

Open the Boll (71/). To lead off the 
tir.st dance; to l>egin anything which 
othei-s \\ ill as-sist in can'j'ing out. 

Ophelia. Daughter of PoWnius the 
chainhcrliiiu. Hamhd fell in love wiUi 
her, but after his interview with the 
(ihost, found it iucommtible wiHi his 
plans to intuTy her. Ophelia, thinking 
his '‘strange conduct” the effect of 
madness, iK'comes herself domentetl, and 
in her attempt to gather ffovvers is 
drowned. {S/in/itvpMtr: JIamM.) 

Opinions. A fabulous motistcr, 
ooriii>os<jd of dragon, camel, and lion, 
useil in heraldiy. It forms the crest of 
the Barber Surgeons of Loudon. 

O'plnm-eater (TAc Xtt^lhh) was 
Tlionia.s do Quincey, author of Oonfbs- 
.sioH«. (nsri-isotk) 

Oppidan of Eton. A student not nu 
the fouudatiou, but who boards in the 
town. (Latin, oppiilum.) 

Optlme (plural, in Cam¬ 

bridge plirasoology, is a graduate in 


honours below a wrangler. Of course, 
the Latin optimi« (a best man) is tho /ons 
et wigo of the term. Optimlis are of two 
grades: a man of the higher group is 
termed a senior optime, while one of tho 
inferior class is calleil a, junior oiitim^. 

Op'tlndnn, in moral philosophy, is 
tho doctrine that “whatever is, is 
light,” that cvciytiling which happens 
is for the beet. 

Opus Ma'Jns. The great work of 
Roger Bacon. 

Opna Op'eran’tis, in theolc^, means 
that tho personal piety of the j^rson 
who does the act, and not the act itself, 
aanscs it to be an imstrument of grace. 
Thus, in tho Encharist, it is the faith 
of the recipient which makes it efiiciont 
for grace. 

Opna Opera'tnm, in theology, means 
tliat the act conveys grace irrosjiectively 
of the receiver. Thus baptism is aaid 
by many to convey regeneration to an 
infant m arms. 

Or Ever. Ere ever. (Saxon, ar, 
before.) 

“ ()i I’yfr ! had fv’cn tliut day. Horatiii." 

Hhnltftjieare: Hnmtet, l. 

“ II,. iiiv nr CIV lliCj sirKen." 

Oracle. Tlie answer of iwgod or'in¬ 
spired ]mcst to fiu inquiry respecting 
the future ; the deity giving responses; 
the place where the deity could to con¬ 
sulted. etc. 

Oracle. The foi!owing arc famous 
responses;— 

(i) When Croesus consulted the Del- 

{ )hic oracle respecting a projected war, 
10 received for answer, “ CrxMis ITalyu 
pemtram inognitm, pirrcrtet opumrim^ 
(When Cnesms passes over tlie river 
Halys, he will overthrow the strength of 
an emi»ire). Cru'sus supposed the oracle 
meant he q^ould overthrow Bie enemy’s 
empire, but it was his own^tlmt he 
deslToyed. 

(2) Pyrrhus, being about to makS war 
against’Rome, was told by the oracle: 
^'Ato te, lioma'nos rin'eciv posse”’ 

(I say, P 3 rrrhus, that you the Kiomaus 
can Mmquer), which may mean either 
you, Pt/rrkut, ran orerthrowihe Jtomnm, 
or PgrrhtSf tjte Ittmans can orerth'ow 
gou. ' 

S Another prince, consulting the 
e concerning a projected war, te- 
ceived for answer, ’* Ibis redi’bis nun- 
quam pet' beUa pen bis ” (You shall go 
shall return never you shall perish % 
the war). It will be seen that the whole 
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gist of this response depends on the 
place of the omitted comma; it may bo 
You shall return, you shall neper perish in 
the war, or You shall return never, yon 
shall perish in the war, which latter was 
tho fact. 

(4) Philip of Mocedon sent to ask tho 
oracle of Delphi if his Persian expedition 
would prove successful, and received for 
answer— 

** Tbc r«itJx rictfm orowntHl f«»r death 
Befure the altar stands." 

Philip took it for i^nted that the 
“ready victim ” was the King of Persia, 
but it was Philip himself. 

(5) When the Greeks sent to Delphi 
to know if they would succeed against 
the Persians, they were told— 

” Sood-tmw and liarvest, woi'pins sires sliall tel? 

How thousands fiiught at Hnlaiins and 


Bnt whether the Greeks or tho Permits 
were to be “the weeiring sires,” depo¬ 
nent statoth not, nor whether tho thou¬ 
sands “ about to fall ” wore to be Greeks 
or Persians, (Hee Punctuation.) 

(6) When Maxentius was alhmt to en¬ 
counter Constantine, he consulted the 
guardians of the Sibylline B(K>ks as to 
the fate of the battle, and tho prophetess 
told him, *'Illo die hestem Jiomanuram 
esse periturtim,'’ but whether Maxeii- 
tius or CtpstanUne was “ the enemy of 
the Koman people ” tho oracle left un¬ 
decided. 

(7) In the Bible wo have a similar 
equivoke: When Ahab, King of Israol, 
was about to wagfi war on the king of 
Syria, and asked Micaiah if R a moth- 
Qileod would fall into his hands, the 

S rophet replied, “ Go, for the Lord will 
einrer Die city into the hands of the 
king” (1 Kings xxii. 15, So). Ahab 
Diought that he himself was the kiny re¬ 
ferred to, bnt the city fell into the hands 
of the king of Syria. 

There arc scores of punning prophecies 
equally eqtnvocal. ' 

{Sir), A dogmatical person, 
one not to be' gainsaid. The ancient 
oracles profaned to be the responses of 
the godi^ from which there could bo no 
appeal. 

•' I am sir Oracle, 

And irben I ope my tina let, no dog riark/’ 
Shakespeare; Merchant of vemce, 1.1, 


To work the oracle. To*!nduee another 
to favour some plan or join in some 
project. 

** Tboy fetebad a ratUing price tiiroagb 
Hghi'A working tbe oracle wii<b those swelta. — 
Botdrewoed ; under Arm, xU. 

C^raela of tlfce duurob {The), St 
Bernard. (lODMlSS.) 


Oracle of tbe Holy Bottle, Bao- 
buo, near Cathay, in tTi)per Egypt 
Books iv. and v. of HabclHis aro tnWn- 
piod by tho search for this oraclo. The 
ostensible object AViis to obtain an 
answer bi a question wliich bad b(*cn 
put to sibyl and poet, monk and fool, 
philosopher and witch, judgo ami 
“sort,” viz. “w'hcther Panurge should 
marry or not?” Tho whole affair is a 
disguised satire on the Cbureb. The 
celibacy of the clcrgj’ was forn long tim<* 
a moot pciiut of great difficulty, and the 
“ Holy Bottle ” or cup to tho laity was 
one of tho moving causes of tho “ great 
schisms” from the Roinnn Catholic 
Church. Tho crew setting sail for the 
Bottle refers to Anthony, Duke of V^Ml- 
dornc, aftcrwartls king of KavaiTo, 
eetiing out in search or religious trulh. 
Bacbiic is the Hebrew for a buttle. The 
anthem sung before the fleet set sail 
was When Israel went out of hundnyv, 
and all tho emblems of the sliiji** boro 
upon tho jjroverb “ In nno mX/tis." 
Bacbnc is both the Bottle and the 
priestess of tho Buttle. 

Oracle of Sieve and Shears (Tht). 
I’liis inetliod of divinaliou is uienliuucd 
by nieoc'ritos. The him/hs o/i, ratidi was 

as follows:--Tlic ]Siiul.s of the slicais 
were stuck in the lini of a M' ve, and 
tw'o person.s siijipoitcd them with Ihoir 
finger-tips. Then a veix* oi the Bible 
was road aloud, and St. P.-ler ,iuil Sf. 
Paul Were asked if 't was A. B. fir C 
(naming the persons siisju-eUsl). B'hcn 
the right person w:ls named, Ibo .mi'Vc 
would aud(U‘i>ly turn round. 

“riCi'U'i.li;nif fill tliiiiL-s li.si wall ;i “icm’ nml 
Klicars." - K'l Ji/iviuu ; „\lr/iriiml. i I. 

Oraoles were oxtrcinely nnmerous, 
and very expensive tii thtiso who con¬ 
sulted tnem. 'llie most t'amoas were 
Dodona. Ammon (in Liliy.i), Dciplios, 
Delos, that of Trophoniii.s (In Ba-otia), 
and that of "Veiius in Paphos. 

OilK’lt* of .\roi,l,o, till* of 

whicb was ortllcil Ihf IVllo'ni'llS ; Ut iKIoK,Hii'lHt. 
riurni*. 

Onuilcof Diiuia,at ('olrhi'<; of F.i-i'Ci.Aeies^i 
KpiilAiiruH. an>t iimU'litT iii llo»ii*. 

Orsi'lr of M Kill I'l.Ks, ;it Albciiif, timl siml li<‘i nt 
Uh<1«9. 

One If of .UrpiTBit.iit Uodoaa (ilic must O'liftl); 
iiiiotlifrat Annii'iii ni I.ilos; anoilicracrretp. 

Oracle of Maks, ill Tlmiec: .Mi.skiiva, iii -M}- 
coiuG; Pax, in Arcmlis. 

Oracle of Tricho'mi s, in lIuMitin, wlicrc only 
iiion made thK rc‘«t>on«<A. ' 

oraclfl of Vexes, st I'apliu#. hii'iUht nt Ai'lw!i, 
mill many others, 

In most of tho bunples women, sitting 
on a tripod, made tlm rcs])onses. 

Orange Idllea ( The). The85th Foot, 
Called “orange” because their facings 
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were ornmje till 1832; aiwi_ “lilies” be- 
Cdiise tliey were given wliito plumes in 
m'ognitioii of their g-illautry in tlie 
battle of Quebec in l7o9, when they 
routed the Jloyal KoiHsillon I’rencli 
fTreniuliers. The wliile pltiuie was dis- 
ooniiuued in 18u(>. Thu 3')th Foot is 
now eallod the “The Il<tyal Sussex.” 

Without of Oraiiqr, WilHain III. of 
England (If'ioO, Ifi^y-nO'i). “Orange” 
is a f'orruption c»f Arausio, in the depart- 
niuijf. of Vaucluse, some sixteen miles 
from Avignon, The town was tho capi- 
t'll of a principality from tlio oleventh 
to the sixteenth uentury. The hist 
sovereign w’as Philibert ile Chalons, 
whoso sister inrirricd William, Count of 
Ntiss.iu, Williuin’s grandson (William) 
inanicil Maiy, eldc.st daughter of 
Chill ies 1., ami their eldest son was our 
Wilb.iiu III., rel'erred to iu the text. 

Orange Lodges or (Vubs are referred 
to in JlihrruKt Ciiriof^ft, ]mhUshed in 
17<i^». 'J'hirty years later the Orango- 
meu Aveiii a very powcifnl soeietj’, 
liiiving a “ grand bulge ” extending over 
the entire jiro%inoonf Ulster, and r.imi- 
t>nig through all tho mitres of IVj- 
tist.i'itisrn m Tieliind ” {Ste next 
(dtu’i, amt On vMiraiA.x.) 

Orange Peel. A uichname given to 
Sir HoIh ft I'*s-1 will'll Chief Secretary 
fur Ii-'l.ind tl«ri-lSiS\ on account of 
his strung anti - Catholic proclivities. 
(.S'ff. nhuti, m/r/OBAJiUEXAN.) 

Orange-tawny. Thu iinciont colour 
npjiropriiitod to clerl.s and persona of 
inferior eoudition. It was also the 
colour worn hy the Jews. Hence Tx»rd 
llaenn says, •* lisurors should have 
oraogp-tawny lioiinets, because they do 
.liidaise *’ flOss.iy xli.). Bottom* the 
weaM'i iiskt'd Quince what coloured 
beard he was to wear for tho charaetor 
of Pyr'.iiiins: “I w'ill discbnrgo it in 
either your straw-ooloured lH*ard, your 
eraiige-tiiwny be ird, your purjile.-in^iua 
lierir.l. or \)»ur Fiviich i.Town-coiour, 
w liH'li i- !i perfect ycRow.’’ {Maistmutrr 
y.i/hf's Ih'taia, i. 'J.) 

Orange Blossoms Worn at Wed¬ 
dings. The t^araam brides uscii to 
vieir oniiige blossoms as no mbieiu of 
fee,nudity; and occasionally the same 
.'iiiblcm may have lieeu worn by Eutq- 
]»‘uii briie.s iivor Vince tho time of the 
Crusades; but the pneml adoiition of 
wiaiatlia of orange blossoms for brides is 
comparatively a miidern proctico, tlno 
'’■-.ppuially to tho recent taste for flower- 
laiiguage. The subject of bridal de- 
yoratjons Ijciug made a (itudy, and tip} 


orange flower being found suitable, from 
the use made of it by the aucieut Sara- 
<M 2 u.s it was introduced by modistes as 
a fit ornament for brides. The notion 
once planted, soon became a custom, 
now very generally ado]ited by tbosj 
who study the conventions of society, 
and follow the accepted fashions. {Sve 
Or,iVK.) 

7b tjalher nrange bhuaoinx. To look 
for a wife. _ A brkle wears orange blos¬ 
soms to indicate the hofienf fruinuluoss, 
no tree being more prolific. ^ orange 
tree of moderate size will jdeld^ree or 
! frnir thooHand oranges iu a year; and 
the blossom being white, is a symbol of 
iiinoeenco and ^astity. The orange 
; was also usf;d by Cardinal Wolsey as a 
! ^Kunander. It is said that some sweet 
oranges turn bitter by neglect. 

Orangemim. A name given by 
i Boimul Catholics to the Fi'otestants of 
I Ireland, on account of their adhesion to 
j William 111. of the House of Orange; 

thev bad been previously called “ Pcep- 
1 of-bav Boys.” The Itoinan jiarty were 
1 Jftc'obitcs, {Set: Ohaxiiu Loikjks.) 

' Crania. Thu hwly-love of Am'odis 
I of Uuul. 

Orator Healey. The Eev. John 
Heulcv. who for alsnit thirty years de¬ 
livered locturi'S on theological, politind, 
and literary subjects. (1692-17o6.) 

Orbil'ian Stick {Tbe). A cane or 
bireh-rod, * 

f>rlrtlius was the schoolmaster who 
taught Horuce, and lioraco calls liim 
Pb/tfoum (tho ilogger). (Ep. ii. 71.) 

Ore (in OrhiJiffo Funim), A sea- 
monster that devoureil men and women. 
He haunted the sc;is near Ireland. Or¬ 
lando thn'w an anelior into his ojicn 
jaws, and then dragged the monster to 
the Irish caast, where be died. 

Or'oa. Tho Orkney Islands, or Or- 
ciidcs. 

Or’oliard pro{)urlv means a kiblini 
garden, a yard for herbs. (8axon. oii- 
fffvrtl- f.<^.* W'ort-yaTd.) Wort enters 
into the names of numerous herbs, as 
luug-wort, liver-wort, spleen-wort, etc,. 

"Tlie lii(rt.var<ft'iite-i«rf [Uc] aOniiiX'S the fair 

.^iid iili'amiii friiii:!.'' Barndf/tt, 

Or’otta, The abode of the dead; 
death. {Homan mtjthology.) 

Or’deal (Saxon, great Jttdgmeni), in¬ 
stituted long before the Coim^i, and 
pot alwlisheu till the feign of Henry III, 
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Ordeals were of several kinds, btit the 
most usual were by of battle, by 
hot or cold water, and by fre. This 
method of “ tml ” w»is introduced from 
the notion that God would defend the 
rig:ht, even by miracle if needful. 

(1) Wager of buttle, was when the ac¬ 
cused person was obliged to fight any¬ 
one who charged him with guut. This 
ordeal was allowed only to jiersous of 
rank. 

(2) Of fre, was another ordoal for 

persons of rank only. The accusetl had 
to hold in his band a piece of red-hot 
iron, or hod to walk blindfold and bare¬ 
foot among nine red-hot plough-Rhares 
laid at unequal tUstances. If he osctipoil 
uninjured he was accouutc<l innocent, 
aliter non. This might Iro jterfonned by 
deputy. * 

(3) Of hot tenter, was an ordeal for 
tho common wople. Tlie accused y/ns 
requircil to inunge his arm u]) to the 
elbow ill scalding hot water, and was 
pronounced guilty if the skiu was in¬ 
jured in the eaperimont. 

(4) Of eoM water, w'as also for thu 
common people. 'Die accused, being 
bound, was tossed into a river; if lie 
«onl- he was acquittetl, but if he floated 
he was accountra guilty. 

(5) Of the. bier, when a person 
euHpMtea ef murder was required to 
touch the corpse; if guilty the “ blood 
of the dead body would start forth 

(6) Of the cross. Plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant had to stand with their arms 
crossed over their breasts, and ho who 
could endure the longest won the suit. 

(7) Of the Eucharist. This was for 
clergymen suspected of crime. It was 
supposed tliat the elements would choke 
him, if taken by a guilty man. 

(8) Of ike covsned, or ^ consecrated 
bread and chewse. Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, is said to have been evoked when 
he Bubipittcd to this ordeal, bung 
accused of the murder of the king's 
brotHbr. 

»r>rl (if tirlWl Itr DO means nnnviml 
Tims in Ciqrlon.a hmn susiiecttid n/ ibcU is re- 
nuirect t« liriutr what bs bolds doarest tx^fure a 
]iidi^,sn«t idaeint; a hci»>' stone nn the head iif 
ids snbstitmc, sars ‘‘Msr^tnis stone ernsbibce to 
deatb If 1 am multr of this offleiicc,’* 

In Tbrury,an oattactc sots a wild l>nir and an 
hatchet before the tribunal, ssytnir.ftshe swallows 
a Idece of t>rmd, ** May the isms devour me. and 
the hatchet chop off niy Itead, If I ant guilty of the 
crime laid to my charge." 

(9) Of let, twd dice, one marked by a 
cross, Imng thrown. 

OrdeaL It ww a fevy ordml. A 
severe test. abope^ No. 2 .) 


Order 1 When nionibers of tho 
House of Commons and other debaters 
call out Order, they moan that the per¬ 
son .speaking is transgressing tho rules 
of tho House. 

Order of the Coohle. Crciitod by 
St. Louis in 1269, in memory of a dis- 
astroiLs expedition nuulu by sea for tho 
succour of Christians. PciTot rays it 
scarcely survived its foundation. 

Order of the Day ( The), in parlia¬ 
mentary parlance, is ajtpliud to tlic 

K rearranged agenda of “ I’riviitc Mi*ui- 
ers' Bills.*’ On Tuo.sdiiys these bills 
always stand after “noticesof niotimis,” 

( See ^ Pkevious Questiom. ) 

To mote far the Ord>r of the Hag is a 
projKtsal to set aside a govcritnicnt 
measure on a private ineinlters’ day 
(Tut'sday), and jirocei'd to the pre*- 
arranged agenda. If the inotinn i.i 
Mwried, the agenda must bo proceetlcd 
witli, unless a motion “ to adjourn “ is 
earned. 

Orders. In Ordt rs or In Hulg Ordr rs. 
Belonging to tho cleriwil order or rank. 
To take. Orders. To become a clergy¬ 
man. 

V Tlie word “ <»rdor ” means not 
otdy a mandate, but also auoflicinl ruiik, 
and in the Catholic, Clinreb, a “ rule ” i,>f 
life, as Ordo albns (white friar,, or Au- 

S ustines), Ordo vnjtr (bbacK friars or 
lominicaus). In “ Holy Ordoi-s” is in 
the plural number, because in the Pro-. 
te.stant Church tbera am three ranks 
of clergymen—deacons, priests, and 
bishops. In th'j Catholic Church there 
are four major onlei-s and four minor 
ones. Aeexu’ding to Du Cange, the 
(irdtnSs majoris are Subdooconatus, 
Deacouatus, Prc-sbyteratus, and Episco- 
palis (Subdeocon, Deacon, Priest, and 
Bishop). 

Ordon of j^chitecture. These fi w 
are the classic oivlcrs; Tuscjin, Doiie, 
Ionic, f./orintliian, and Composite. 

The following wag the usiml practice; 

I'uKiNTHiAV, for tonipli'* <tf Vciuw, Klom, I'l'ii- 
xerpaic, ntal tbe Wnter .VyiiU'b'*. 

Dmhic. for usikiiles f.f Mincr\n, Msrs, niii| lli-i- 
culos. 

Ionic, fur teni|i)es nf .limo. Uinna. nritl llinvlnm. 
Ti'SO.\n. for grottoc.* aurt all rural ilr.lics. 

Ordigale. Tho otter in the tale of 
Reynard the Fox (part iii.). 

Or'dlaary (y/n), One who has an 
“ ordinary or regular jurisdiction *' in his 
own right, and not by deputAtion. Thus 
a Judge who has authority to take cog- 
msancQ of cAuses in hia own right is 
an ordinary. A bishop Is uu ordinary 
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in his own diocese, because be lias 
authority to take co^uittfuice of eccle- 
BiasticHl matters therein; but au arch¬ 
bishop is the ordinary of his province, 
having authority in his own right to 
n*cpivc appeals thorem from inferior 
juris'lictiouH, I'lic chaplain of Newgate 
was also culled the ordinary thereof. 

Ordinary (An). A public dinnor 
where each guest pays his quota; atablo 
d’hote. 

' 'Tiftahiiot'l ibnnr'r; ] kiti>witie> hIkj Ii)r>imai 
flip oriliTiiti'i.'-i/fttKWifUi/ iin'l tlrtihri : hcvniful 
J.'idif, IV. I. 

Oread (plurnl, (n^ath [^1 syl.J or 
OftMes [t syl.]}. Nympn.s of the 
tnonutaiiis. ((ireek, opsv, a mountain.) 

Orellles. Sir W. Scott (If’fiwlei/, 
x.) speaks of nnutu priinn tiottc thu.s:— 
‘^C'nt f/rn flrnx orcilfes^*' that is, it is 
strong and induces sleep. It makes one 
" JhriHir mr U's tl'-tix ornlles." Littrc, 
however, K.nys, ‘‘Though wine d'mw 
•ivdtlf i.>i excellent, that of f/cz/.r oreillt» 
is cxeenible.” 

^ 111 (Iniii' KH'ilIc Ip l>on vin : \m rtc dpiix 
• ’■(•ilU”! Ir iiiiiimii'*. 0)1 iii'in'll*'. ainsi Ip Ikoi liii, 
ji.iii (• inu> !<• Imiii M!) fill I I'lK lnT la ii'ic ilv cpiin 
i|iii l(‘ it'iiitc d'nn nfiili'iiiPiit; el !■' iiiaiivais 
1 Ml Hrn* nu'oii ><cr'iMe la ii'li', i*t par ci'Unooaeia 

ll' ■{■•uv I'll lllPS " 

Oro'llo. The steed of Don Roderick, 
the last of the tioths, noted for its spceil 
and symmetry. (^(<’ llousis.) 

Orellana. The river Anmzon in 
America; so culled from Orelliuni, lieu- 
*touaut of PizaiTo. 

Orfeo and Renro'dls. The tale of 
Orpheus and Euryd'icc, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves or fairies. 

Or'gles (2 syl.). Drunken revels, 
riotous foiists; so called from the noc¬ 
turnal festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
(Greek, , violent emotion.) 

OrgogUo (pron. Or-i/ole'•;/</), The 

word is Italian, and means “ Arrogant 
Pride,” or Ihf Man of ftin. A hideous 
giant os tull as three men : he was sou 
of Karth and WiiwV Finding the Red 
(.’I'li'-s Knight at the fountain of Idleness, 
he beats him w itli a club and makes him 
his slave. Una, hearing of these inis- 
chnnecs, tells King Arthur, and Arthur 
.liberates the knight and slays tho giant. 
Moud: The Man of Sin had power 
given bi;n to “ make war with the saints 
and to ovcr».*omo them” for “forty and 
two months ” (Rov. xiii, 5,7), then fte 
“ Ancient of Days came,” ana overcame 
him (Dan. vii. 21, 22). (.^/kww.* Faerie 
Q» trtie, book i.) 

V Arihur flrst cut off Orgoglio's k/t 


arm — i.e. Bohemia was first cut off from 
the Church of Rome. He then cut off 
the giant’s Irtf —».c. England ; and, 

this being cut off, the giant fell to the 
earth, and was afterwards disx^it'tched. 

Or'gon. Brother-in-law of Tartuffe. 
His credulity is proverbial: he alinfist 
disbelieved his senses, and saw everyone 
anti everytliing through tho aoufear ds 
roue of his own honest heart. iMoUhe: 
Tartnjfc.) 

Oiia'na. I’he beloved of Am'adis of 
Gaul, who called hintself Belteuc'bros 
when he retired to tho Poor Rock. 
{Am’adis de Gaitf, ii. G.) 

Queen Elizabeth is sometimes called 
the peerlcMS Oriana,” especially in the 
jiiadrigals entitled the TnumpJts of 
Ona'ua (IGOl)- 

Ona'na. The nurseling of a lioness, 
with whom Esplaudian, son of Qria'na 
and Am'adis of Gaul, fell in love, and 
for whom ho underwent alt his porUs 
and I’xploits. She. is represented as the 
fairest, geiille.’st, and most fiuthfnl of 
womankind. 

O'ria&de [O'-zc-ez/rf]. A fay who 
lived fit Itoseflenr, and brought up 
Maugis d’Aygiemzjut When her 

protqp grew up >hti iov«l him‘‘(rzz)z 
si ffrand aioovr, qu\tk doiitf fprl qn'tl ne 
»e'drparte d'tirmjues tile.” {Roineniee de 
Mattpis iVApgrfumH et de rivum sou 
Frcre.) 

O'rld. A faiiy, whose empire lay 
along the banks of the Hianics, when 
King Oberou held his court in Ken¬ 
sington Gardens. {Ttckeil: Kemington 
Gardens .) 

Orientatloa. Tlie placing of the 
east window of a church due east, that 
is, so that the rising suu may at noon 
sliine on the altar. Anciently^ churches 
were^ built with their axes jKimtiug to 
tho rising fkni on the saint’s diiy; so that 
n clnnxh dedicated to St. John*\vns not 
parallel to one dedicated to St. Hi?ter. 

; The same practice prevailed IxttK in 
Egyjit and ancient (ireece. 

I Mmlern rhnrt-lM'B nre l>«ill ax nwirl.v d«e east 
anil wexi h« circninstanivs wiH iillow, (iiiiiv 
(mrUlCBM of I lie saint’s rtn.v. 

Oriflamnie (3 syl.). First used in 
France as a national banner in 1119. It 
consisted of a crimson flag mounted on 
a gilt staff (zzzz iflmve tont dorv oif rst 
adiaeh^ ttne Nntn'ihv renimlk). The flag 
was cut into three ‘ ‘ Vandykes ” to repre¬ 
sent “tongues of Are,’’ and between 
each was a silken tassel, Thiscelelwated 
standard was the banner of 8t. Denis; 
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but when the Counts of Vexin became 
possessed of the abbey the baiiner i^ssed 
into their Imnds. In 10S2 I’liiiippe I. 
united Vexiu to tho crown, and the 
sacred Oriflumme K'longed to the kiu^. 
It was Ciirt'ied to the field after the 
battle of Agincourt, in 1415. The 
romance writers say that “ mescreans *’ 
(infidels) wore bliuded by merely look¬ 
ing on it. In the Homan de Ottrin tho 
Sanicens are represented as saying, If 
we only set eyes on it wo are all dead 
men ” (“ ISe's attendom Utit mHtneii mors 
et prh’*), Fi’oissart says it was no 
sooner unfurled at llosbecii than the fog 
cleared off, leavingf the French in light, 
while their enemies remained in misty 
darkness still. {Or, gold, referring to 
the staff; flamnif, flame, referring to thO 
tongues of fire.) 

Or'igentots. An early Christiau 
sect who drew their opinions from the 
writings of Origen. They maintained 
Christ to be tho Son of Clod only by 
adoption, and denied the eternity of 
future imnishments. 

Original Sin. That corruption 
which is born with us, and is tlie in¬ 
heritance of all tlm offspring of Adivm. 
As Adam was the federal head of his 
race, when Adam fell the taint and 

K nalty of lus disobedience passed to all 
i posterity. 

Orll'o or Orillo (in Orlando Vnr 'mo, 
book viii.). A magician aufl robber who 
lived at the mouth of tho Nile. He W'as 
the son of an imp and fairy. When auy 
limb was lopiwd off he restored it by Ins 
magic power, and when his head WJia 
cut off he put it on his neck again. 
Astolpho enwuutered him, cut off Itis 
head, and flwl with it. Orillo mounted 
his horse and gave chnsc. Meanwhile 
Astolpho with his swonl cut the hair 
from the head. Life was |/i one par¬ 
ticular kair, and as soon us tliat was 
sevemed the heart died, and the luagt- 
rian% body fell lifeless. 

Orln'da. called the'‘liicrrmparablc,’’ 
was Mrs. Katherine Philipps, who lived 
in the reigii of Charles It., and died of 
small-pox. Her praises were sung by 
Cowley, Dryden, and others. (See 
Dry den's Ode To the Memory of Mrs. 
Anne KiUigrete.) 

Ort'OB* A giant hunter, noted for 
hU beauty. Eto was blinded by (Eno- 
p'ion, btttYulcan sent Cedalion to be his 
guide, and his sight was restored 1^ ox- 
irosiug his eyemlls to the son. Being 
sintu hy Diana, he lyos, 0R« o| th$ 


rouste]lation.s, and is supposed to be 
j attended with stonny weather, »««»•- 
t y Hs Hactu niiiilio’sHs (/non.'' CVmjit: 

I .Enetd, i. 539.) 

' *■ .\s iH’T.iiirul a,i Orimi. ’ Hutntr: fllnrl. xmU. 

Ififeof Orion. Side. 

Dogs of Orion. Arctoph'onos and 
Ptobph'agos. 

Orkborne (Dr.). A learned stinh'iit, 
very dry and imcoiniiauionablf; very 
[•articular over hi.s Ixioks, and Hie tutor 
of Eugenia, tlic niece of Sir Hugh. Ho 
is a character in Cuinilla, the tliird novel 
j of Miiic.D’Arblay. EugeniaWiu<clcf(U incil 
j owing to an accident partly oauM-d by 
i her uncle; and Sir Hugh, to make the 
'■ l)est compensation in his power, ap- 
! pointed Ur. Orkbonie to t-ducatt! Jiei-, 
and also left her heiress to itis estates. 

" Mr. Oliiliiirk liutotl )uiriiiiir t<i !ii4 imu h 

1 ri« Dr. Orkliiirni', or »iiv dllier pii fe-n il siiii!r,ii ' 

' -Sfutt: .iiitiQuinn. 

Orkneys. Either the Teutonic Ori:- 
‘ n-eys (the W'ator or islands of the whii I- 
i pool), in allusion to the two famous 
i whtrljsxfls near tho Isle (,f Swir.iia ; or 
' else tho Norw'egiaii (hlnujiir (northern 
' ishinds), the Hobrides bi'iiig tJie Sndrtij- 
or soutbeiii isUiuds. 

Orlando. 'I’he youngest son <if- .Sir 
i Howland de Hoys. A t a wre.stling in-deh 
I the banished duke's d(iiig!iti‘r, Ib>'>a!inil, 
who took a live!}' intfre.«.t m Url.indi>, 
gave him a uhaiu, saying, “ (b<nrleman, 
wear this for me.” Orlamlo, lljiiig l-e-* 
, cause of his brothers hatred, mot lio.sa- 
1 liud in the forest of Arden, tbVguihed as 
a country la<l, 8ee,kiiig to join liei fatJjer. 
In time they Itecomu aerpiaiuted with 
each other, and the duke n.ssenlid to 
I thcirraiiun. {Slialcr>,pearr: As Von J.ikr. 

\ [(.) (-Net'Oi,rvi.K.) 

, Orlando, vnxWcfl Kotol.mdo or U..lauvl. 

; and Itutlanduh in tlie Latin ehronirles 
! of the Middle Ages, the paladin, wa.s b.id 
I of Aiiglaiit, knight of Hrava, wui ol Hilo 
! d’A»iglt>is and Hertha, sisltir of (3uirle- 
j rnagne. Though ^^lanued to Aldubt-lla, 

{ he fell in love with Angel'iea, daughter 
i of the infidel king of ('atliav; hut An- 
, gelicu married Meilo'ro, ji Moor, with 
j whom she tied to India. When Ui l.iudo 
I heard thereof he turne<l mad, or rather 
his wits were taken freiu hint for thioo' 
in(int.h.s by way of pijnishmciit, and cle- 
posited in the moon. Astolpho went 
to the moou in Elijah’s ehariot, and St. 
Jolui gave him an um containing tho 
lost wits of Orlando. On reachingeartli 
i^iin, Astolpho firstIwund themudintin, 
then holding the uni to'his nose, the 
fitrant wits fkurned, and Orlando, egred 
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of Lis madness and love, recovered from 
Lis tcnipora.ry derangement, {(h'lando 
I'm ioso.) {Sefi AnoklkJA.) 

Orlando or Koluiid was Lnricd at 
Ula}'e8, in tLo church of St, Kayruond; 
hilt his hody was removed afterwards to 
Itonccsvalles, in Spain. 

Oi-liiuih'h nur/i or liolaniVs horn. An 
ivory horn enllcd Olivant, mentioned 
frcipicntly hy Boiurdo and Ariosto. 

'■ I'i'rai'iii ii(‘llo,U(>littiilii<ia<icen>lilinmiiiilei«i,ot 
loiltit rc>ii'i);u] Uuia'iavnllin. Tnur liiivinuik 
tiiiKiouH ; !■) ntiiUl \ aiutr liisonnii, 

i<tiiiii» cjuH I 'iliii I'cr nir<liutii KriHiKt, ft 'N t>iia< 
ciitli rju-i I'l jivi VI riij'ti fuiMJC ft’nuaur." 

Orffindo's sword. Duriuda'na, which 
DiK-c hcloiiged to Hector. 

Orlando Fnrloso. An epic poem ^ 
in forty-six ciintos, hy Ariosto (digested f 
hy Hoolc into twenty-four book.s, but i 
retained by Ilof e in tho original form). ' 
The .subject is the siege of Paris by 
Agramant the Moor, when tho Saracens ; 
were overthrown. In the pagan anny ' 
wt'ic two hcrot-.s—Tindo'mont, caUe«i the • 
Maf'! of Afiicd. and Roge'rn. Thelattor ■ 
became a <'liristIan convert, 'fho poem ; 
enils with a eoiiibat betwcon tho,s»» two, i 
and the JA'iM'tbrow of Rridoinont. j 

'I'Le anaelirotiisma td this p<W'in aro j 
most iiiar\ellous. We have Pluirlcmagim ' 
and Lis ])alai)ins |i>inc;d Ly King Edwawl j 
of laiglaitd, Kiehanl Earl of Warwick, ! 
Ilt'niy Dnke of Clarence, and the Dukes i 
of Vork and tJloiiwtfter (bk. vi.). We 
liavo cMinii>ns employed by Cjinosco, 
King of Fri/it (bk. iv.), and also in the 
hicgc of Paris (bk. vi.j. Wo havo the 
Moors otablicLcd in Siiaiu, whoreas they 
were imt invited over by the Stirakt’ns for 
mxiily .'Itti) years after Charlemagac's 
•leatlo In book xvii. wo have Prestcr 
John, who died 12<>2; in the last three 
Constantine the Great, who dietl 337. 

Orlando Innaxnora'to (llolattd tho 
]>iila‘iin ill love). A ruuiantic epic in 
three books, by the Count Jloiardo of 
Scandiiuio, in Itul^(ll9d). 

There is a burlcsipio in verso of the 
satno title by Berni of TuKtxuiy (1638), 
author of limlf-sque Ithifines, 

Orleans, roio' f.rphvmtioH is Uir nu 
Orhuiis roiiimrnt —i.e. Vottr comment or 
I'xpliiuation makes the matter more ob¬ 
scure. The Urieuns College was noted 
for it', woixly eommentories, wbiesh dark¬ 
ened the text by overloading it with 
wonls. {A Ft'cnch provei'b.) 

Or'nuuidine (3 syl.). The necro¬ 
mancer who by his inajgic arts threw St. 
David for seven years mto on miclianted 


sleep, from which lie was redeemed by 
St. George. {The Hevcn Champtott* of 
Christeitaom, i. 9.) 

Ornotnlnm. A paraphrase of Scrip¬ 
ture in Anglo-Saxon vcwo; so called 
from the name of the author, Orm or 
Omiin (I3th cent.). 

Ormnad or Ormusd. The principle 
or angel of light and good, and creator 
of all thiii^, according .to the Mugiau 
system. {See Aiieihan.) 

Oromas'dea (4 syl.). Tlie first of 
tho Zuroai‘triun trinity. Tlio divine 
goodness of Plato; the deviser of crea¬ 
tion (the father). The second person is 
Mithras, the ct^al intellect, arcliitoct 
of tlic world ; the third, Ahtim'aues 
(Psyche), the mundane souL 

O'roonda'tesu Only son of a Scythian 
king, whose love for Stati'ra (widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter of 
Dari'us) leads him into inimeroos dan¬ 
gers and difficulties, which be hnnnonnt^. 
{La Valprenidf Pa*s<tiulra^ a romtmcf^,) 

Oro'siiM {Gciiertrf HUforp ef), from 
Creation to i.D. -117, in Latin by a 
S]iunish prvsbyh'i* of the .6th century, 
wa.s h-anslab'd iutti Atiglo-Saxou by 
AlfT» d the Great. 

Orotalt, according to* tho **Greek 
writers, was the Bacchus of the ancient 
Aralis. This, however, i.s a mistake, W 
tho word is a corruption of AUah Tattfa 
(God the Most High). 

Orpheus (2 syl.), A Thracian poet 
who could move even inanimate things 
by Ills music. When his wife Eutjdice 
died ho wont into the infernal re|^ons, 
and .so charmed King Pluto that Eurydicc 
was released from death on the coiiditioii 
thatOri>heU9 wouLl not Uxik b.ack till he 
reached the earth. He was just .alrout 
to place his foot on tho earth when he 
tunuMl Aiuud, and Eui^ice vanished 
from him in an instant. Popeuth-oduccs 
this tale in Ids St < 'rAIitPs Ode. • 

The tale of Orpheus is thus explained: 
Aedoneus, King of niespix/tia, was for 
his cnielly calloil I’liito, and having 
seized Eniyilicc as she fleti fromAristeos, 
detained her captive. Oqihens obtained 
her release on certain conditions, which, 
he violated, ^md lost her a second time. 

Ttiere is rHth<s‘ a sd ikiiia reseinttbinGebetween 
the fate nf Biiryrtfcf amt tnsE of Los's Ttoe 
i inner was emersinx troiu hell.tlie lalier from 
aoduiH. Orpheus looiEtH] Istck mid Biirv'dlm whx 
K uatebed away, Lot's wife hM>k<Nl lack ana was 
oonvenod iutu .s pillar of salt. 

A Scandi/mriftn Of'phms. Odin was 
so eminently skUled U) iPHric, find could 
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nag airs so touiler and melodious, tliat 
the rocks would expuid with delight, 
while the sjurits of the infernal cegions 
would stand motionless around liiin, 
attracted by the sweetness of Ids strains.” 
(&umiinaini, by Crichton and Wheji- 
tou, Vol. i. p. 81.) 


Orptaeiui of BigliwayiiMii. Sf> 

Gay 008 been called on account of his 
Iteggar'i Opera. (1688-1732.) 


Orrery. Anastronobdcaltoytoshow 
the relative movements of the planets, 
etc., invented by George Graham, who 
sent Ins model to Howloy, an instrument 
maker, to make one for Ihiuco Eugtme. 
Rowley made a copy of it for Charles 
Boyle, third Earl of Orrery, and Sir 
Richard Steelo named it on orrery out- 
of comidimeut to the earl. One of the 
best is Fulton's, in Kelvin Grove Mu¬ 
seum, West End Pork, Glasgow. 


Oralau One of the leaders of the 
rabble that attacked Htidibras ut a l)cur- 
baiting. He was famous for wise 
conduct and success in war.” Joshua 
Gosling, who kept the beara ut “ Pans 
Garden,” in Southwark, was the aca¬ 
demy figure of this character. 


Orsl’nl {Majio), A young Italian 
nobleman, *whose life was wved by 
Gcnua'ro at the battle of Rim'iui. Or- 
Bi'ui became the staunch friend of Gen- 
na'ro, but both were jwisoned at a 
banquet given by thg Princess Neg'roni. 
(^J)onizeiti : Zttcretia di Borgtn, an 
opera.) This was the name of the con¬ 
spirator who attempted the life of 
Napoleon HI. 

OrMm. Twin brotlier of Valcntiue, 
and son of Bellisant, sister of King 
Pepin and wife of Alexander, Emperor 
of Constantinople. The twin brothers 
were bora in a wood near Orleans, uud 
Orson was carried off by a bear, w}ii''h 
suckled Mhn with her cubs. When ho 
grew .up he was the terror of France, 
and was called the Wifd Man of the 
Fareet. He was reclaimed hy.V^en- 
tine, overthrew the Green Knight, and 
married Feson, the da^bter of l)uko 
Savory of Aqnhaine. (French, our»m, 
a little bear.) {Ved^iman^ urmn.) 


Orfbadox Snadayi In the Eastern 
Cfanrtb, is the First Sunday in Eeint, to 
commemorate the restoration imues 
in 843. 


. V lathcflhnrebof BoffbiaAant^lici In 

Lent n»twtIrcsne<t'*Asli WcdneiNlar.” ti»eclw(iy 
•re direetM to rand "the... Mnwnoes of Ooa $ 
enraiog against lupenhent iwnetn. < 


Orta. Crumbs; refuse. (Low Gor¬ 
man, art - i.e, what is loft after eating.) 

/ .dnf// not i:af your orts~-i.e. your 
leavings. 

*'I.ei tiini ]i:k\o liinofi iw'wffar'? orrH to rime * 
/iActArtt/trrtrH: Witp'O/ 

Ortus. ” Ortne a guercu, non a sat- 
!>(?.” Latin for “sprimg from uii ntik, 
!ind not from u. willow i.o. stubborn 
stuff; one tlmt cannot bend to eircum- 
stanccs. 

Ortwine (2 syl.). Kuight of Met/,, 
sister's son of Sir Hagan of Trony, ti 
Burgundian in the Xifn fungi n Lierl. 

Orvle'tan (3 syl.) or IVnicc tirm /r, 
once believed to Imj a sftvruvign remt'dy 
against poison. Fwnn Grviuto, a city of 
Italy, where it is said to have iKicu tirsf 
iiseu. 

" Wltii tbew (irun? will I. tlii» wft 
r<>iiii(] tin' inif <>iMftJtii ■- .''ic .VI'//. h)H- 

lUi'iiith, rliiijt. xlll 

Os Saeniin. (Sci- Lnz.) A triau- 
gtJtti' bone situate at the lotvt'r jiarf of 
the vertebral column, of widt h it )s .i 
ctmtinuiitiou. Some stiy that this Isnie 
was so called bociiuse t1 was in the p.'iit 
iisetl in sacrUice, or the .sitr-tl j'att , 
Dr. Nash .s.ijs it is so called bccau'c it 
is muiih bigger than any of the viTte- 
brai; ” but the Jewish rubbiits Say the 
bone is called suicred te-cau.st! it resists 
decay, and will tie the germ of tlio '• new 
body ” at the resuiTOCtion. {tlmhht-nf-. ' 
part iii. canto 2.) 

Osbftldtotonn. Nino of the charac¬ 
ters in Sir Walter Scott's liiM If fig buir 
tliis nanu. TUorc are (1) the London 
merchant and Sir lliUlchrand, tlu' hf'/ids 
of two families; (2) the son of the 
merchant is Francis, the pr/tiodn of 
Diama Vernon; f3) the ” distin>'ui''hcd ” 
offspring of the brotluT are IVn-ival fhr 
«;<,'niomcUffe t/u‘ fnilfg, John f/n- gmtif- 
keeper, Richard tht horxe-jtnkcy. Wilfivil 
the fool, and Rushlpigh the srholar, l>v 
foi* tlic worst of aU. Tliis hnst wurthy is 
slain by Rob Rov, and ilii-s cursing Ids 
cousin Frank, whom he luul injured in 
every way he could contrive. 

Oaeway {JJaine). Tim ewe in the 
tale of Meymrd the Fox, 

% 

CM'xis (in Egyptian mythology). 
Judge of the dead, and potentate of the 
kinmom of the ghosts. This brother 
mid husband of Isis was worshipped 
under the form of an ox. I'ho word 
means Many-eytd, 



Osma^d 


m 


Ostrich Eggs 


Osiris is the moon, husLaud of lais. 

“ Wf «i'C Osirii* rcpri’wulPd ny tlift muon, and 
ti> an at ihe Uiu of fouitceii 8l«i*. TiieiMi 
arrji-t inlMitisn t)iij lourt«on dnys of tUu waxiiiK 
' -.A iV, Lork^ef, in thn Stnnktwth CnUaru, 
loir.’, II, at. 

Ooiris is used to designate any waning 
luminary, os the scttiti^ sun, aawoll as 
the waning moon or setting pUuict, 

OoiMK IS ilic tu'liing iiiin, but the rhlun sun im 
llorii't, iind tiin iiiiniiitnii Min tta. 

Osmand. A neci-omnuccr, who hy 
ills onchaiitinerits raised up an army to 
r.‘si,st till} Christiana. Six of the Cham- 
liion.s of Christendom wrero enchanted hy 
<).‘>m;ind, hut St. fJoorge restored them. 
Osiimnd tore off Ws hair in which lay his 
.sjiirit of euehantinent, bit his tongue iu 
two, disonihowelled himself, cut off Ids 
arms, and then died. (The Streu C/iam^ 
pionk of ahriitUndonij i. 19.) 

Osnaburg. The Luke of York um 
liishop of (isnahitrif. Not prelate, but 
sovoTcign-hishop. ' By the treaty of 
Westphalia, in 10-18, it*was decreed that 
the ancient hislioprio should lie vested 
alternately in a Catholie bishop and a 
rroto-itaiit pruiee of the House of Luue- 
bmg. Fredeiicb, Duke of York, was 
the la.st .soveteign-bi.sliop of Osnaburg. 
Ill ISiKl the district was attached to 
Ifaiiover, and it now forms part of the 
kingdom of rru.s.si;i. 

(hnnlumh A kind of coarse linen nmde 
tif tliix and tow, originally imported 
from (.tsuahurg. 

Osprey or Os'pray (a corruption of 
Latin the bone-breaker). The 

ihh-eagle, or fishing hawk {PantUon 
fiiihiuln<). 

Ossa. llnipUitf IVhon w^m« fhm. 
Adding iliflieulty to difficulty; fruitless 
I’lTorls. The allusion is to the attempt 
of the giants to w-iilo heaven by piling 
Mount ()^s.^ upon Mount Beliou. 

Ter sum niua'i niU't'Ufre I’ella O^aam." 

Vii'jtl: (I’oiri/.r*, i. vM. 

OsBo'o. Son of the Hveuing Star. 
When old and ugly|>broken with age, 
and weak with coughing,*’ he mamed 
Ovvceiioe, youngest of the ten daughters 
of a North hunter. She loved him iu 
spile of his ugliuoss and decrepitude, 
because “all was beautiful withiil hhti, ” 
One day, us he was walking with Ids 
nim* .sistci-s-in-law iind their husbands, 
he leaped into the huliow of an oak-tree, 
and came out ** tall and straight ana 
strong and haiuhsome;bat OweUnse 
at the same moment was dianged mto a 
weak old woman, “wasted, wrinided, 
old, and ugly j ” but the love of Osse'o 


w'os not weakened. The nine brothers 
and sisters-in-law were all transformed 
into birds for moddiig Osseo and 
Oweenee when they were ugly, and 
Oweenee, recxivering her beauty, had a 
son, whose del^ht as he grew up was 
to shoot at his aunts and uncli^ the 
birds that mocked his father and mother. 
{Lonpftllow : Hiawatha, xii.). 

Os'siAii. The son of Finf^ a Scot¬ 
tish warrior-hard who lived in the lidrd 
century. The poems called Ossian'st 
Poems were first published by James 
M’Pherson in 17fi0, and profes^ to be 
translations from Erse manuscripts col¬ 
lected in the ifighlands. This is. not 
true. McPherson no doubt based the 
poems on traditions, but not one of them 
Iff a translation of an Erse manuscript; 
and so far as they are Ossianic at all, 
they are Iriidi, and not Scotch. 

Ostend' IfaalfMto. A declaration 
made in 18>^7 by the Ministers oA the 
Fuited States iu England, France, and 
Spain, “ that Cuba must lielong to the 
Uuited States.” 

0«ter-M<matlL Tlie Auglo-Suxuu 
name of April. 

Ostler, jocosely said to be derived 
from oat-i>(e,ihi\ but actuaUyvfrom tlie 
French hostelwr, an innkeeper. 

Os'tracis'ni. Oyster-shelling, black¬ 
balling, or expelling. CUs'tbenes gave 
the people of Atticaffthc jiower of re¬ 
moving from the state, without making 
a d^nite charge, any lemier ot the 
p^ple likely to subvert the government 
Each citizen wrote his vote on an eart hen- 
ware table whence tlie tenn. 

Oft'tridi. AVhen hunted the ostrich is 
said to run a certain distance and tlieu 
thrust its head into a bind), thinking. 
iM'ca.iDH' it oeuuot see, that it Minnot he 
8et«) by the hunters. (^Sf <• CnocOkiiLE.) 

Oatrieh Braina. It was Heliogttb'- 
nlus who had Kattuos of ostriches for the 
sake of their brains. Smollett says “ he 
had six hundred ostrichoa compounded 
in one mesa” (IWcyrhui Pirkie.) 

Oatriobl^HgitiiC^arolieB. Ostrich 
eggs arc BiM{.iende4l iu several Eastern 
churches as sjTnbols of God’s watediful 
care. It is said that the ostrich hatriies 
her eggs hy goring on them, and if she 
snspenoB her gaze even for a minute or 
so, the eggs are addled. Pijcrthemoro, 
we are told that if an is Utd the 
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ostrich will break it; so will God deal 
with evil men. 


' 2!‘ • * lot'k, M ftihlcs nay 

Tbe inotlivr nnrivb ilxcs on tor ougs, 

Till tH»l intvnsc attention 
Kindle its light of llt(‘.'* 

/knUhetf: Thalaba. 


OtttiiohBtomaolui. Strong stomachs 
which will digest anyUiiug. The ostrich 
swtdlowB large stones to aid its gizzard, 
and when confined wliere it cannot ob* 
tain them will swallow pieces of iron or 
copper, bricks, or glass. 


Oatringers, Spervitera, Faloonera. 

Ostiiiigcrs are keepers of goshawks and 
teiwlles. Spervitera are those who keep 
siwrrowJiawks or muskets. Falconers 
are those who keep any other kind of 
hawk, being long-winged. (Mar/ih4iut : 
OenUmrtn'ii Aeadimie^ or Sooke of JS.. 
Albans,) 


Oswald’s Well commemorates the 
death of Oswald, Ohristiaii king of 
Northumbria, who fell in battle lieforo 
Penda, pagiui king of Mercia, in 642. 


Ofcliello (in Shakespeare’s tragedy so 
called). A Moor, commander of the 
Venetiwi anny, who elojicd with Dcstle- 
molia. Bmbantio accused him of ncc- 
Tomancv, but Desderaona, being sent 
for, rnluU’d the charge. The Moor, 
being then eent to drive the Turks from 
Cyprus, won n signal victoip'. On his 
return, lago playw upon his jealousy, 
and persuaded him that Desdemona 
intrigued with Gassio. He thiitcforo 
murdered her, and*i.hcn stabbed himsi'lf. 

Othello the 3Ioor. Shakespeare bor¬ 
rowed this tole from the seventh of 
Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio’s third decade 
of stories. Cluthio died Ie7;j. 


OtbeXlo’a Oocupatlon’a Gono 

(Shnkesjieare). “ Jam qnadyt^te uii/r 
dnttcnn-intnt** {PHronim). I am laid 
oil the shelf; 1 am no longer thq ob- 
servetl of observers. , 

Otbdlr Day {Thf). The day htfore 
yesterday. The Old English ot/ier was 
used for second, as in Tjutin, t/llf^y, 
tertius; or proxhnm, alterUrhm. 
{Starting from to-<lay, and going back¬ 
wards, yesterday was the projrmms ab 
iUo: the day before yesteniay was the 
altera ub tllo, or tlie other day; and the 
day preceding that was UH'tws ab illo, or 
three d.*iys ago. Used to express *‘a 
cbort time ago.'’ 

Oth'miuit Os'maiw or OOi’Miiaa, 

Bimiamed the Vongueror, Fotmder of 
Urn Turkish power, from whom the 
empire is call^ the Ottoman, and the 


Turks are called Osmans, Olhmans, 
Osmanli, etc. Peter t)ie Great, being 
hemmed in by the Turks on the banks 
of the Prutli, was rescued by his wife, 
Catherine, wlio negotiated a irvico witli 
the Grand Vizier. 

O'tium oum Dig. {diffmla'tr]. Tie- 
tirement after a irtsou bus given up 
business and has saved enough to live 
upon in comfort. ITio w'onls ;ire I.atiu. 
and mean “rotiremeut with honour.” 
They are more froqm-ntly used in jrst. 
familiarity, and ridicule. 

Otoa. A giaut, brother of Ephialtr.-* 
{g'.r.). Both tirothers grow nine indies 
evci’y month. According to I’liiiy, Otiw 
w'as forty-six cubits (sixty si-v led) in 
height. '{Greek fable.) (iVc Uiants.) 

O’Trigger {Sir Lucim) in The Itirah 
(Sheridsui). 

Out (French for “yes”). A contnw’- 
timi of Hoc 1 1 lad. hoc-iU', Im'-d, 

o'il, oil, di, </Hi. 

Ont. Out of God’s Idessiinj into the 
uanii sun. One of Bay's provcdis, 
meaning from good to le.ss” good. “ Ab 
equisaa asino'.." When tin* king sajs 
to Hamlet “How is it tluit the clouds 
still hung on y<Hi \ ” the jirincc answeis, 
“ No, my lord, I am too inin-li i' tin* 
sun,” meaning, “ I have lost thni's 
blessing, for too nnidi of tlu! sun ”— 
i.e. this far inferior state. 

“ Tlioii '>ut irf Inaieirii IatciIu tmn i ■ im'-i * 

To lilt Wftllll Mill." 

ntiibespiim : Kihij li‘ir, ii J 

To hare t‘ out. To conlest either 
physicrdly or verbally with aiiothi'r to 
the utmost of one's ability; as, “I 
moan to liave it out with him otjo of 
j thc.,L‘ ilays; ’’ “ I laid it out with luni " 
! i.e. “T spoke my mind fvcidy and 
i without reserve." The idea is that of 
I letting loose pent-uj) disiijiprohation. 

I Out-Herod Herod {'To), 'i'o go 
; beyond even Herod in violence, briital- 
j ity, or ettravagaffl language. In tin* 
i old miracle plays Herod was the ty|Mj of 
tyranny and violence, both of speech 
and of action. 

Out and Out. Tncoin)iaiably, by f.sr, 
or beyond inoasme; ns. “ He was out 
and out the b<*st maij.” “ It i.s an out- 
and-outer” means nothing can excissl 
it. It is the word utter, the Anglo- 
ihtxon utairre. 

Out in tbe Fifteen -i.e. in the rebel 
army of tho Pretender, in 171C 



Out in the J'orty-five 02* 


Owl 


(George I.). {Jfoicitt: Uintoryof Jiny- 
mit/, vol. iv. p. ;j47.) 

Out in tlie Forty-fivn ~t.r. in the 
rebel army of the Young PretendeT, in 
174'’> (Gt*org(3 II.). (Hou'itt: Hinttiry of \ 
England^ vol. iv. p. 500,) 

Out of Harness. Not in practice, 
retired. A horeo out of haruees is one 
luit at work. 

Out of Pocket. To bo out of pocket 
by a tnitisaelioii is to suffer loss of money 
tlii-reby. Mure went out of the pocket 
than camo into it. 

Out of Sorts. Indisposed, in bad 
spirits. The l<'iTnoli locution is rather 
remarkahle—^ w Sire d<(its «(-« nmHte, 
“To sort”is to .'irrangc in order, “a 
sort ” is one of the orders so sorted.*' 

Onl of mrU. In printers’ liujguage, 
ineatiB not having sufficient of some par¬ 
ticular letter, iu;irk, or figure. 

Out of the Wood. “You are not 
out of the wood yet,” not yet out of 
danger. “ Don’t shout till you are out 
of the w(jod,” do jsot think yourself safe 
till you are quite elear of tho tluvatened 
danger. When froohootere wen*, mastiu's 
of Iht; foiesl.', no traveller was safe till 
he h.id gut clear of their }iantinggi'ound. 

Ou'tis ((»reek, Hohod;/), A name os- 
sniued hy tjdysscn.s in the e.ave of Poly- 
phemos. When the monster roared with 
pain from the lo^s f.f his eye, his bnithef 
Lounts demanded fnim a distance who 
Vas hurlingliiin : “ Nobotly,"’ tliundeted 
ont Polyphenios, and his conrntnions 
wont their way. Odysseus in Latin is 
Uly.sscs. 

Outrigger. The loader of a Unicom 
team. The Karl of Mulniesbui'y.in 18(17, 
so railed the ri'pvesf'iitativo of the minor¬ 
ity in the three-cninered conalitaenoy. 

Outrun the Constable. {See nndcr 

Co.N'STAULK.) 

' « 

Outworks, in fortification. All the 
works botweuii the cnceiiito and 
tho covered way 

Ou'seL The blackbiitl; sometimes 
the thrilfch is so called. (Anglo-Sason, 
a blackbird.) Bottom speaks of 
tho “ ousel cork, so black of lure with 
■urange tawny bill.” {Mnhmnmer Night's 
Jhriiiii.) ^ 

Ovation. A trii.mph; a triumplial 
reception or entry of the second order; 
so railed from e('t«, a sheep, because 
the Romans sacrifleed a sheep to vic¬ 
torious geueral to whom an ovation was 


luxiorded, but an ox to one who had db* 
turned a “ triumph.” 

Over. (Greek, huper; Latin, mper; 
German, mer ; Anglo-Saxon, ofer.) 

Over, in cricket, means that the 
fielders arc to go over to the other side. 
This is done when five balls have been 
delivered from oite end. Ituiiod to be 
four. The bowling is taken up at the 
opposite wicket. 

Over Had Over Again^ Very fre¬ 
quently. (In Ltitin, liSrtan itermugm.) 

Over Sdom will 1 east sny dkoe 

(Psulm ht. 8; cviii. 9). Will I mcyroli, 
“ Over Edom will I cost my shoo, over 
Philistia will I triumph.” 

■' Kvnrr luemhrr of lUe Travsllerg' Cluf* wlio 
ciiuld jiretcml to ItHre cam his Bhor o\rr fCdtiui. 
%*!! oviiiBtuutra :i law'tiU oriur."—Sir IS*. tSriiU; 
TTic r«Ortwa» {latroilui'iioio. 

Over tbe Left. {Ste Lust.) 

O'verdo in Ben Jonson*a 

Bartholomexi' Fair. 

Overreach ('jib* Gihn). The counter- 
imrt of Sir Giles Mompoastm, 'a noted 
usunw outlawed for his mistlceds. He 
18 an uusrvupulous, gnuqiiug, proud, 
luird-hoartcd rosi^al in .d yfto Wag ta 
Vug Old iJehitf, by Massinger. 

Overture. A piece of music for the 
opening of a ooncf'i't. To moke an 
overture to a pwson ’’ is to be the first 
to make an advance either towartls a re¬ 
conciliation or an ocquaiutancc. (French, 
ourerture, opening.) ^ 

Overy. St. Mary Oe^rg (Southwark). 
John Overie was a ferryman, who used to 
ferry passengers from Southwark to the 
City, and ac<'umulated a hoard of wealth 
by'pcumtous savings. His daughter 
Mary, nt hie deeea.se.' lieoaino a nun, and 
fouiidcil the church of St. Mary Overy 
on the site of her father's house. 

€hrid. TTie Frruck Odd. Du Bellay. 
one of the ^*leiad jiocbi; also rolled the 
•* father of grace and elegani'C,” (1524- 
1560.) • 

Ow'ain (5”'). The IrL«h knight who 
passed through St. Patrick’s puj-gutory 
by waj' of penance. {Henry of Saiirey: 
The Deseeui of Oicain.) 

Owtm Meredith. Robert Bulwer 
Lytton. • 

OwL r live too near a tvood ta he 
sem'fd by an oicL 1 um too old to be 
frightened by a bogie; I am too old a 
stager to be frightened by such a person 
as yon. 
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Owl, the emblem of Athens. Be- ! 
caiue ouis abound there. As Athe'nn ; 
(MiuerVtt) and Athe’uee (Athens) are tho 
same word, the owl wos^ven to Minerva 
for her sjnmbol also. 

Owl-light. Dusk; the blind man's { 
holiday. French, “ Entrrehie)i ft 

Owl In an Ivy Basil (Ulr an). 
Very ugly, n horrible fright (of a fellow j. 
Said of (or to) a person who has dressetl 
liis head unbecoinin^ly, or that has a | 
scared look, an untidy head of hair, or 
that looks inanely w'lso. The ivy bush 
was supposed to be the favourite haunt 
of owls, and numerous allusions to this 
supposition might be readily cited. 

“ (itxnl n y, say to us wimt lilrds l»as« tlutu ? 

Nous l.ut tiic owlet ilmt cries ‘ Ui>xr, Uuw ’' ” 

t’nrul (ttine Heury VI.). , 

Owl WM a Baker's Daughter 

(Thr). According to legend, our Saviour 
went into a baker's shop to ask for some¬ 
thing to eat. 'ilie mistress of the shop 
instantly put a cake into the oven for 
Him, but the daughter said it was t(K) 
large, aud reduced it half. The dough, 
liowover, swelled to an enormous size, 
and the daughter cried out, “ llcugli i 
lictigh I heugh! ” and was transformed 
into an owl. Ophelia alludes to this 
tradition in tlte line-- 

WvU, ttfMWicW y«n! They my tUo owl w»a n 
hakw's riHQghter."—SAoliciipearc; Jl0talet. iv. %. 

Owlery. A haunt or abode of owh. 

Dwlglaas (German, Enlfmpkgel). 
Tbyl, son of Klaus ^Euloiispiegel) proto¬ 
type of all tho knavish fools of modem 
times. He was a native of Brunswick, 
and wandered alKmt the world plajing 
all manner of tricks on the people he en¬ 
countered. (Died 13;>0.) 

Ox. Emblematic of St. Luke. It Is 
one of the four fibres which ma^le up 
Ezekiel's cherub (i. 10). Tlic ox is the 
emblmn of the priesthood, and has been 
awarded to St. Luke becaue^ he bt^gius 
his gospel mth ttie Jewish priest sacri¬ 
ficing in tho Temple. {See LUKij.) 

The ojf is also the emblem of St, 
Frideswide, St. Leonard, St. Sylvester, 
St. Medord, St. Julietta, and St. Blan- 
dtna, 

. He ha» an ax an hie tmpic. (Latin, 
Jfarem in lingua habtfva^ to be bruKsl to 
silence.) The Greeks the same ex- 
presnon. TheAthenian coin was stamped, 
with the figure of an ox. The French 
say, "// a im m ime la borothe*^ referring 
to >rdog which is bribed by a bone. 

' The ^ach m hath irawpkd on you 
{The Antiquary). Misfortufio hat come 


to your house. Yon are henpecked. A 
black ox was sacrillced to Pluto, tho 
infernal god, as a white one was to 
Jupiter. 

The black ox mrr trad upon his foot 
(cuminou proverb). Ho never kiiew 
sorrow'. He is not married. (AVr a bun .) 

The dumb ox. St. Thomas Aqiii'nus; 
.so named by his fellow .student.s ut (V>- 
logne, on account of his dnlitcas and 
taciturnity. _(l‘2‘Jl-127-l.> 

Albertus said, “ We call him (licilumb 
ox, but ho will give one day such a 
liellow us shall be heard from one end of 
tho world to the other." {Albau Hutln .) 


Ox-eye. A cloudy s])cck which indi¬ 
cates tho approach of a storm. When 
Elijah heard that a speck no bigger Ihuii 
a "man'.s hand" might be seen in ihu 
sky, ho told Ahab that u torrent of rain 
would overtake him before ho could 
ix>ach homo (I Kings xvti. 4-1, 4'>). 
Thomson alludes to tMs storm signal in 
his Summer. 


Ox of tho DolUge. The Irish name 
for a great black deor, probably the 
MeyneVros Hibe/tueus, orliish elk, nn\y 
extinct. 

Oxford. Tin (olkye Jiibboiis. 

Ealliol, pink, white, bine, white, pink. 

Jirasenase, bluik. and gu1<l edges. 

Christ Church, blue, with red turdi- 
nal’s hat. 

Corpus, red and blue fitripe. 

Exeter, black, ond led cugt's. 

Jesus, green, with white exlges. 

JAnealn, blue, with mitre. 

Maydultn, black and wliitc. 

Merlofi, blue, and wliitc edges, with 
red Cl OSS. 

AV*.; ^^olteyc, three pink and twu white 
stripes. 

Oriel, blue and white. 

Pembroke, pink, white, pink. 

Queen's, red, white, blue, white, blue, 
white, red. , 

St. John's, yellow, lihick, red. 

Trinity, blue, with double dragon’s 
head, yelbiw aud hreen, or blue, willi 
white edgfis. 

Umversity, blue, and yellow edges. 

fPadhaml light bine, 

JCoreesler,hlae, white, pi iik, win te,bl iie. 

Ilxm. 

St. xllhan's, blue, with arrow-head. 

St. Eflmond's, red. and yellow edgi s. 

St, Mary, white, black, W'hite. 

Maydahn, black, aud blue edges. 

OxfS^rd Blttoo. l%e Royal Horse 
Guards were so called in Ifi'JO, because of 
their blue facings. 
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Oxford Boat Crew. Dark blue. 
CaiTitirid^e bout crow, light blue. 

Oxford Movement. (‘See Tuxars 
VOB THE TiMbB.) 

Oxford stroke (in rowing). A long, 
<loop, high'fouthproil stroke, excellent 
in very heavy water. The Cambridge 
stroke is a clear, flne, deep sweep, wiui 
a very low feather, excellent in smooth 
water. The Cambridge pull is the best 
for smooth water and a snort reach, but 
the Oxford for a “ liuupy ” river and n 
four-mile course. 

Oxgang. as a bind measure, was no 
certain quantity, but os much as au ox 
could gang over or cuUivato. Also 
called a bnvutr. The Latin jn^um was 
a similar tenii, which Vaixo defines 
''■Quod JuHcli boi'ei uno die exardre: 
poRHimt. 

Eialit loff in','s iii.ulc 'i omcstc. II an exs'm-' 
'nas Hmnticli as mit’dv i.ould I'uUhato.Usater.tiue 
wi'iUil lie rtlioiit Mflocn iieies, 

0'y« *M»d Ter'miner ((Jwrts of) are 
general gu.ol deliveries, held twiceayuar 
lu every ci>«uty. Oifcr is French for to 
fuiiy—i.r. hear in court or try; and ln~ 
lullin' is French for to eouchtdt'. The 
wonls moan that the oomniissiouers ap- 
pnmted are to h«-.ir and bring to au end 
.all the cases in the county. 

OyBter. I'uet a» a Kentish oyster, 
i.r. heimeti.'ally scaled. Keiitwli oys- 
tcis .are pro verbially good, and .all good 
• oysters are fust closecC 

Oyster. Kb more muse than an oyster. 
This is French: “ II ratsonnr eonitne um 
huitrey Oysters have a mouth, but no 
bead. 

Oyster Part {An), An actor who 
appears, spoiik-s, or acts only once. Like 
an oyster, he ojieus but once. 

Oyster and Buitre (French) ore 
vurianta of the same Tiatin wonl, ostrSa, 
Old French n*strr, nttre, h nitre. 

Oysters, fl’ko cats oysters on Hit, 
Jumes's I Jay wtlf* never leant. St, 
James’s Day is the first day of the oyster 
season (August Jth), when oysters nre 
an expensive luxury oaten only by the 
rich. By 6, 7 Viet., c. 79, the oyster 
.jseason Wgins Beptemher 1, and closos 
April :i(). 

Os. (for ounce), a made with a tail 
(s) resembles the tdd terminal ituirk 5 , 
indicating a coutraction-'-as Ti>. a con« 
traction of ri\deHcet] ; quibs, a contrac¬ 
tion of qnibm; 69, a contrition of sed 
(but), and so ou. 

■ N 


P. 

P. This letter is a rude outline of a 
man’s mouth, the upri^t being the 
neck. In Hebrew it is called pe (the 
mouth). 

P. The fve P's, William Oxberry 
was so called, because he waa Printer, 
Poet, Publiriier, Publican, and Player. 
(1784-1824.) 

P [alUterative]. In 1348, Placcutius, 
a Dominican monk, wrote a poem of 
253 hexameter verses (called Puyna Por- 
edrum), every word of which bi^ns with 
the letter p. It opens thus:— 

“ l'rai!*e I'aul'B prww jhh'b prollflc vroiiens." 

Ill EtiKlisb iieroicB tbe letU'r.S <if T viHild bo 
♦far inort easy, as thfy woubl gii e ns articles. 

P.C. {patres eonscHpii).' Tlie Bcanan 
senate. The hundred senators appointed 
by Komnlns were called simidy patifs ; a 
second hundred added by Tatius, Ufwr 
the union of the Sabmes with tho 
Bomaits, wore called patres mindrum 
gentium; a third hundred subsequently 
added by Tarquin'iue Priscus were 
termed pat re, eonseripH, an expression 
applicil to a fourth ami fifth hundred 
eonsiTibed to the original patres or sena¬ 
tors. Latterly the term was applied to 
the whole body. * 

Pm P.Pm P.P.P. (in music). P =* 
piauo, pp ~ pianissimo, and ppp » 
pianississimo. Sometimes pp means 
pin piano (more soflly). 

V So f forte, n = fortissimo, and 
Hi s= fortissiasimo. 

PJP.CV {pour prendre congt). For 
leave-taiang; sometime written <m the 
address (»ras of persons about to leave a 
l(^lity when they pay their farewell 
visits. In English, paid parting eall, 

P.8, {jpost^seriptnm). Written after¬ 
wards—».f< after the letter or Ijook was 
fiuishecL (Latin.) 

P's Wid Qi's. Mind your Ps anlf Q*$. 
Be very circumspect in your behaviour. 

Several explanations have been sug- 
gcfitecl, but none seems to be wholly 
satisfactory. Hie following comes near¬ 
est to tho point of the caution:—In the 
retgii of Louis XIV., when w'igs of un¬ 
wieldy si *0 Were worn, and bovra were 
made with voy great formaliW, two 
things were special required, a vstep” 
with the feet, and a low b^d of the 
body. In the latter the wig would be 
vfflnr apt to get deranged, ^d even to 
fall OR. The cautioui tharafore, otf 
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the Fretidi duncing-niaster to his pupils 
was, “ Mind your P's [i.r. pieds, feet] 
and Q’b [i.s. queues, wigs].” 

Paba'na (m) or Peaoook Dance. 

A mve and stately Spanish dance, so 
callkl from the manner in which tho 
lady hdd up her skirt during the per* 
formance. 

Paotfio Ocean (TAe). So called by 
Magellan, because he enjoyed calm 
weather and a piadd sea when he sailed 
across it. All tho more striking after 
the stormy and tempestuous passage of 
the adjoiiring stmits, 

TAe Faeijif. 

Amadous VITI., Count of Savoy. (1383, 
1391-1439; died 14.51.) 

Frederick IIL, Emperor of Germany. 
(141.5, 1440-1493.) 

OhusIII. of Norway. (*, 1030-1093.) 

Packing a jrary. Selecting persons 
on a jury whose verdict may Y>e relied 
on from procUvity, far more tluin on 
evidence. 

Pac'clct. A dwarf in the service of 
Lady Clerimond. Ho had a winged 
horse, which carried otf Valentine, Or¬ 
son, and Clerimond from the dungeon of 
Ferragus to the {Kilace of King jPepin, 
and afterwards (-umed Valentine to the 
palace of Alexander, Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, his father, (rateutiue ami 
Orson.) 

It via horse of Faeotet. (French.) A 
very swift one, that will carry the rider 
anywhere; in allusion to the euclianh'd 
flymg horse of wood, belonging to the 
dwan Pac'olet. above.) 

*1 fear neiilu'r iihot nor armaMinr anylinp<» 
iHiWRwift soeter lie may lie, ma tli(iii!«li he rniilil 
oBtstri|i the feswsua nf l‘criwuH or ..f IVic'diet, 
heinff awMitHl that 1 cau iimke iriio>l my esmix*.*' 
! OareontHth kfc, ti. S4. 

PaetdiiJi. ITte golden sands of the 
Factotm, The gold found in the'Pac- 
to'lian sands was from the^ mines of 
Mount 'Ano'hu; bat tho supply ceased 
at thg commencement of the Christian 
era. (See Mnu8.) Now called Ba- 
gouly. 

Padding* The ftlling-up staff of 
serials. Tho podding of coats and gowns 
is the wool, etc., put in to piake tho 
flirare of the weuxer more shapely. 
I%untively, stuff in booln or speeches 
to spin them out. 

Paddington Iklr. A public mco- 
cu^pn. IVbttni, where oxocutions for- 
meny toog pJace, is in the parish of 
Paddixigton. Public execotions were 
abulidied in 1868. 


Paddlo Your Own Canoo. Mind 
your owu business. Tlio caution u'as 
given by President lincolu, of North 
America. 

Paddock. Cold as a paddoeh. A 
paddock is a toad or fiog; and we have 
the com'Sjfionding phruHCs “cold us a 
toad,'* and “ cold as a frog.” Both are 
cold-blooded. “Paddock calls.” (Mue- 
heth, i. 1.) 

Pad^-whaok means an Trish wng, 
wag being from the Soxuii ietig~iuu. 

Paddy. AnTriHhmmi. A corrii]itiim 
of St. Patrick, Irish radhruj. 

Padna was long supiiosed by tho 
Scotch to be tho chief oiihool of iiecni- 
inancy; hence Sir Walter Scott says of 
the Ejirl of Oowrie— 

“ H<* li’ariicd tho art flint luiiir may iiami' 

In ftulutt, far livyuiiil flu* 

U-i! t*/ thf J.nut iliviitril. 

Paduaaoy or Padesoy. A silk ktutf 
originally made at Padua. 

Pnan. The physician of the celestial 
gcnls; the deliverer from any evil or 
calamity. (Greek, puuo, to make to 
cease.) 

Pnan. A hymn to Apollo, aud ap- 
plie<l to the gotl liiinself. We arc told 
m Dr. Smith's ('Um-ieol Ihefwntn;/. that 
this word is from I’aiau, the ]>hysiciaii 
of tho Olj'mpL'iu gods; but .surely it 
could be no honour to the Bnii-god to 
he railed by tlio name of his own va.s.<:il. 
Heraistcrhuis suggests pitiio, to make to 
cease, meauingto nuike disea.’fes to cease : 
but why supply diseases ratlier than iiiiy 
other iioim? Tlic nioi*e likely deriva¬ 
tion, }*K‘ Jiidiee, is tho Greek verh /laio, 
to dart. AiriUo being ealh'd tho “fur- 
darter.” The hymn began with “ /« 
Fuan.'^ Homer applies it to a trium¬ 
phal song in geiiontl. 

Pagan properly moans “ ladonging to 
a village''(Tjfitin, pugus). The Chris¬ 
tian Church fixed itWif firet in cities, tlio 
centres of intelligence. Long after it had 
boon cstablishea iifi towns, idohifrons 
[iracticns continued to Im observed in 
rnral districts and villages, so pagan aiul 
villawr came to mean tho same tliing. 
(AWtiIkathkn.) 

Pagan Works of Art. In Itomo' 
there arc numerous jvorks of art in¬ 
tended for Pagan deities and Hnmun 
emperors perveiried into Christian nota- 
hihties. 

AtUixtiS, tn at Peter's trf Kniiir, are old f'.ivnti 
stAtuM (ft Cnpids and wini(e>l ueuii. 

nsattlRt., iuHt.Peier'solCItuiiic,ifl au ntd I’liKaii 
Statue of the ijnd Mercury. 
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TUK Bvm'ist, In St. Peter's of Eomeiia 
inadu out of » HtMtuo ot iferctilS^. 

ST. OATriKiiiMt.ID Ht. Hi‘t»'r'«i of Rome, m made 
out of .1. HOUur of the Aoililertti PoriBiia. 

St. (liit.XH (or UoiniUiih tiiSi. IVtcr'nof Rome, 
(An statue of Vuh'nii. 

Sr, rAiit,. .Si^tu.s V. jier^crted ilie nrit'inal 
sUnioiif MirciiS AinShiig Aiiioiilnns into that of 
St. I'nnl. This h(.>nutiriil inarhlo coluniii. iTufet't 
III heixht,contains a s|iirnlof hns-ruliefs of the 
mirs of tint noiiuiii eiiua'ror, wholly out of cluv- 
raebT with the statue which surmounts it. 

St. Pxtkr. The same Pojie (Sixtus V.) con- 
verb'll the orlfTlnal statue of Trajan, o» Trajan's 
(ohiiiiii, iiitoa Htalno of .SI. Peter. Tuts exquisibi 
cnliiiiiu, like that of AiiContnns, imiitainsa sitirai 
of lias-reliefB, reiireseiirinK the wars of Trajan. 
SnriiioiiiUi'il hy St. Peter, ihe I'enorsiori is sli- 
Holutoly hulieroiis. In St. Peter's of lloine the 
statue of St. Peier was iiieini fur the old Itomaii 
k’od Jiijiiter. 

Viuoiv Mary This statne, in St. Peter's of 
Rome, is m real lj a aiaiuo of Jsia, staniliiiK on 
tlie I'luautiiil .Moiiii. 

See rirenlifth CnUiirn, WJ: Rohr. 

Page. A boy attendant. (Russian, 
paj, a boy; Oreek, pain; Italian, wy- 
oto . Spuuisb, pu(/e; Welsh, hnohgen. 
But page, the lettf of a book, is the Latin 
patflua.) 

Page (JL*. and Mrn.). Inhabitants 
of Windsor. The lady joins with Mrs. 
Ford to trick Sir John FalstafF. 

Anne Vage. Daughter of tho above, 
in love with Fenton. Slender, the stm 
of a 001111117 squire, shy, awkward, and 
a booby, greatly admires tho Imly, but 
has too faint a licart to urge his suit 
further than to sigh in audible whispers, 
“ Sweet Anno Page: ” 

irilham Vage. A school-hoy, the 
brother of Anno,_ {Shakespeare: The 
Mn'rg /Piivs uf fl^tmlser.) 

Pago' do. A toiiiplc in China. Hin¬ 
dustan, etc. (Ilindustauce, boot-khnday 
abode of (.Sod ; Persian. ptU-gaduy idol- 
hou.se; Spaiiisli. pngoda.) 

Paint. Tho North American ln(lian.s 
paint their faces only when they go to 
war; hostilities over, they wash it off. 

Paint the Lion (Tli), on board ship, 
lucaiis to strip a person naked and tlien 
smear the Ijofly all over with tar. {See 
Acfe.y ami Queries^ Cth August, 1892.) 

Painter. The jope which binds a 
ship’s boat to the slup. (Latin, pauthh'a ; 
JVeneh, patifiere, a drag-net; mmtenr. 
a stretcher.) 

fWl eat your painter for you. I’ll send 
ynu to the right ulmiil in double quick 
* time. If tho paiiiU'r is out, of course 
tho boat drifts away. 

Painter of flio Oraoaa. Andrea 

Appia'ui i 8 .ao called. (1754-1817.) 

Painter of Nature. Remi Belleau, 

author of lores and Tramfovnwtiam of 
the Precious Stones, One of tho Pleiad 


poets is 60 called, and well deserves the 
compliment. The Shepheid’s Calende^r 
of bpenser is largely borrowed from 
Belleau’s Song on Jpi-il. (15-28.1577.) 

PiOnteni and Artlnts. Vhanwter^ 
Mtes of great arftsts. The briUiant 
truth of a Watteau, the dead reality of 
a Poussin, the touching grace of a 
Reynolds. 

"Tlie colouring; of Titian, the expression of 
Rutieos, the irnice of RhiiIiwiIi the vurify of Do* 
mciiicbino, the corrci{(rioscity-nf iforretririe. the 
learuitiK of Poussin, tbe airs of (loido, the tasie 
of the Oaracci, tbe srand contour of Angelo."— 
Sb-rue. 

"the Aiifil froshiiesA of Oiotbi.the piety of Fra 
A ii(;i‘|o. r be vtrKinal purity of tbe younu Kiipbael, 
the 8wee(. giunty of John DeilJiii, the juniosopbic 
ilejitli of Da Viiici, tbe suiiHine elevation of 
Mieiiae) Angelo, tue suaiity of Fra llarbyliiniineiN 
the delimey of the Ueilu Robbia, (be restnuneil 
Ikiwers of Itoncelliui.’' 

• Defects of great artists. 

(n MtCHABL AxuRbu theaiiklbsitretoon.sn'uw. 

In Titiax ibo iwlni of the thumb is tint jTunii- 
Rent. 

In Rapiiaxi. the ears arc Imilly drawn. 

, In PtNTuaicciiiolHabeirHand bami*arc badly 
ilrewn. 

Prinee. of painters. Parrhas'ios, the 
Greek xminter, so called himself. (Fifth 
century B,o.) 

Apoilcs of <?os. (Fourth century B.c.) 

Painting. It is said that Apelles, 
being at a lu.ss to delineate tlie foam of 
i Alexander's horse, dashed hb brush at 
j the picture in despiiir, anddlid by acci¬ 
dent what he could not accomplish by art. 

Pair Oft When two members of 
Parliament, or two opposing electors, 
ngrefo to absent tlpJm^^elv^», and not to 
vote, so that one neutralises the vote of 
the other. The Whips generally find 
the pairs for membcrH. 

Paisbdad'iaa DyiuMy, Tlie Kai- 
Omurs dynasty of Persia was so called 
from the third of tho Hue (Houshungl, 
w'ho was 8uruame<l Pahhdad, or Uio 
just lawgiver (n.o. 010-870). {See Kt,l 
Dkdbs.) 

Pals. * La Ptijc des Dams. The 
treaty concluded at Cambmy, in 1520, 
between Frauqois I. and Charfes V. 
of Gerimmy: so called because it was 
brought about by Louise of Savoy 
(mother of the Fivnch king) and Ifar- 
garet, the emperor’s aunt. 

Pal (^f). A gipey-word, meaning a 
brother, or cempaniou. 

Palaoe originally meant a dwelling 
on the Pal'atino Hill of Borne. This hill 
was so called from Fa'lSs, a p^orM 
deity, whose festival was celebrated on 
April 2l8t, ihe *' buthday of Ro^,*’'to 
commemorate tlie day when Bom’ulus, 
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the wolf-ohitd, drew the first furrow at 
tlie foot of the hill^ and thus laid tiie 
foundation of the **ltoina Quodiu'tai’* 
the most ancient part of the dty. On 
this hill Augustus Dofit his monuou, and 
his example was followed hy TiWrius 
and Nero. Under the last-named em¬ 
peror, all piiyate houses on the hill liad 
to he pulled down to make room for 
** The Oolden House,” called the Pala'- 
tium, the palace of palaces. It con¬ 
tinued to be the residence of the Koman 
emperors to the time of Alexander 
Seve'rus. (-Sp«? PaIiLacb.) 


Pal’adin* An officer of the Fola'tiuin 
or Byzantine mihicc, a high digiiitar}'. 

Faladim. llie knights of King Charle¬ 
magne. The most noted are Allory de 
I’Estoc: Astolfo; Basin de Oenevois; 
Fieramhrus or Feriunbros; Florisinart; 
Ganelou, the traitor; Geoffrey, Seigneur 
do Bordelois, and Gcoffrov de Frises; 
Guerin, Due de I^rratuo; QuiUauroe de 
I’Estoc, brother of Allory; Guy de 
Bourgt^ne : Hocl, Comte de Nantes; 
Lambert, Prince de Bruxelles; Mala- 
gi'gi; Nami or Kay me de Bavi^re ; 
Ogier or Oger the Dane; Olivier, sou of 
Uegnier, Comte de Gennes; Orlando 
Uee Boland); Otuel; Kichard, Due 
de Normandie; Binaldo; liiolduMaus; 
Boland, Cqpite de Cenouta, son of 
HUon and Imme Berthe, Charlemagne’s 
sister; Samson, Due de Bourgogne; 
and Thiry or Thiery d’Ardaine. Of 
these, twelve at a time seemed to have 
foemM the cotmie outlie king. (Latin, 
palalinut, one of the palace.) 

“ Who b<«ar tha bows were ktiiglits in Artlior'a 
reign. 

Twelve theyjMid twelve the iwru nf ('barle- 
mftio.” Oryilem ‘rhe Ffourtr andthe henf. 


Pnto'moii, originally called Meli- 
certSs. Son of Ino; called PaLemon 
after he was made a sea-god. 'Fhe 
.Bomflur Fortu'irus, the protecting god of 
horbonis^is the same. { 80 $ P<az<£3tOK) 

Palate das Tharmea. Once the 
abod# of the Boman govemmeut of 
Gaul, os well as of the kin^ of the 
first and second dynasties. Here 3 uUus 
fixed his residenoe when he was Ciesar 
of Ganl. It 18 in Paris, but the' only 

S rt now extent is a vast hall, fomcrly 
e chamber of cold baths {fiiyida- 
num), restored by Napoleoft 111. 

PaUmtedea 9 X ILaailiardr joined 
the squadron of adventurers with his 
two.,hrothefni, Achilles and Sforsa, in 
the ^ed Cfamtiaii army. He was shot 
1^ Olorinda with an arrow, IT^tm t 
Jtrmtdem Jkliwrtd^ book iii. e. it. 4.) 


He is a Palittnedes^ A clever, in- 
genioos person. Tlio niiusioii is to 
the sou of Naupliua, who iiiveutiMl 
measures, scales, dice, etc. Ho al.«o 
detected that tlie madness of Ulysses 
w*us only oasumotl. 

Sir Talami'dls^ A Saracen knight 
overcome in single combat by Sir 
Tristram. Botb loved Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark ; and after the lady was 
given up by the Saracen, Sir Tristnim 
converted him to the Christian faith, 
and stood his godfather at the font. 
{Thoom the Jihymi'r.) 

Pat'aanoa and Arolte (*2 syl.). Two 
young Tliebau knights who fell into tlie 
hands of “Duke iTiesena.” and were 
shut up in a donjon ;it Atliens. Both 
fell in love with Emily, the duke’s 
sister-in-law. In time they oVdalncd 
their lilierty, and the duke .'ipixtinted a 
touniament, promisiiig Emily tt> the 
victor. Arcite prayed to Mars to grunt 
him victory, PaPamon prayed to Venus 
to grunt him Emily, and both obtained 
their petition. Arate won tlie victory, 
but, being thrown from bis horse*, died; 
Pal'umon, therefore, though not the 
winner, won thu i>ri/.c for which he 
fought. The story is borrowed from 
/<s Tesride of Boccaccio. The Jilaek 
Hot a drama by John Fletcher, is the 
same tale; so called becaii^ it was a 
block horse from which Arcite was 
thrown. (Chat4eer: The Knight's Tak.) 

Potet'inate (4 syl.^ The province 
of a palatine, os the Palatiimte of the 
Khine, in Germany, A palatine is an 
officer whoso court is held in the royal 
|)a1aco, also called a piJacc-grcavc' or 
pfulz{.jraf. There were three mlatine 
counties in England — vix. Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster, in which tho 
count exemsed a royal authority, just 
as supreme as though he had been the 
regal tenant of the palace itself. 

Pate'ver comes from the Portuguese 
pnlarra (talk), whicllis palaver^ a coun¬ 
cil of African (hiefs. 

*'I'liinierittnns are odorous: ptihdnsn fwordtij, 
itoiVIdu.ur Vcrgmi.'' — >SAiU‘»i<i*«fire : Mtteh Ado 
ahoHt Xifthiug, 111. i. 

Pala. Within the mte of my oherru • 
twn — i.e. tho scope tneinof. Tho do¬ 
minion of King John and his successors 
in Ireland was marked off, and the jmrt 
belonging to the English crown was 
called the.pa^p, or tho part paled off. 

Pate Paoea. So Indians call the 
Eoropeun settlers. 
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Pale'mon. Tho pride of swaiiw ” 
in Thomson’s Autumn; a poetical re¬ 
presentation of Jhaz, while the ** lovely 
young Lavin'ia ” is Jtuth. 

Palenwn, in love with the captaiu's 
daughter, in Falconer’s Shi 2 )tvrecK, 

Palermo Basora. Uazors of su¬ 
preme excellence, nuide in Palermo. 


Iti« nntyBOr,itnd tliitl'v» very stcwd 
it c tme lately from IMlermo.” 

Dimm and Pitluas, i. 


one. 


Pales. Tho god of shepherds and 
their flocks. {Roman mytimogtj.) 


Palestine Soup. Soup made of 
Jertisuloin artichokes. Tins is a good 
example of Idunder begetting blunderl 
Jernsalem artichoke is a corruption of 
the Italian Oira^ofe at'tinoi'oo -t.e. tho* 
“sunflower artichoke.” From giramb 
wo make Jerusalem, and from Jeru$nlem 
artiehokcH we make Palestine soup. 


Pales'tra (3 syl.). Either the act of 
wrestling, etc., or the place in which tlie 
Grecian youths practised athletic exer¬ 
cises. (Greek, wrestling.) 


Palestri'na or Poleatelna. An 

islaral nearly south of Venice, noted for 
its glass-houses. 

(riovautn Pierluigi dn Palmrina, 
called “The Priuco of Miwic.” (1529- 
1594.) 

Paletot [pof-«-/(*]. A corruption of 
palla^toi/ni', a cloak with a hood. Called 
by Piers Plowonau a paltock. The hood 
or toque hivi disappeared, but tlte word 
remains tho same. 


Pa'Umpaest. A parchment on wliich 
the original writing has bttjn effaced, 
!Mid something else has been written. 
(Greek, p'thny again ; p-ww, I rub or 
efface.) When parchment was not 
supplied in sufficient quantities, the 
monks and others used to wash or rub 
out the wming in. a parchment and nt» 
it again. As they did not niish or rub 
it out entirely, pany works have been 
recovered by modem ingeuuif^. Thus 
Cicero’s De Repnhtica has been i*estored; 
it was partially erased to make room for 
a commentary of St, Augustine on tho 
Psalms. Of course St. Augustine’s com¬ 
mentary was first copied, then erased 
from the parchment, and the original 
MS. of Cicero mnde its {^ipearance. 


AkIi* In « iHiliniitsest I eycmrherc 
aortittl intriianRm uvcrlaj« a liygene ciriUnUon.’’ 
~Tht‘ Tijwu*. 


Pal'fadrome (3 syl.). A word or 
lino which roads bacKuucdi for- 

.warda alike, as alw dfii 


atibiio inotibua ibit amor, (Gkeeki jpalitt 
dromo, to run back again.) {iSee Sotaxuo.) 

? The following Greek palindrome is 
very celebrated;— 

NltONANOMilBfATAUIlMONANO'i'IN 
(Wash my tiransgressions, not only my 
face). T'he legend round the font at 
St. Kory’s, Nottingham. Abo on the 
font in the basilica of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantmople; also on the font of St. 
Stephen d'Egres, Parisat St. Menin’s 
Abbey, Orleans; at Dulwich CoU^; 
and at the following churches: Wor- 
lingsworth (Suffolk), Harlow (Essex), 
Knapton (Norfolk), Melton Mowbray 
(it has been removed to a neighbouring 
hamlet), St. Martin’s, Liidgaie (London), 
and Hadleigh (Suffolk). (See Ingram : 
Churclies IdntUon. yoL ii.; Malcolm: 
Londimtm Redirivtim, vol. iv. p. 356; 
Albn : London, vol. iii. p. 530.) 

It is Ku«( tli.ll; wlit'u ^faiwiltfon WiM asVed 
whetUer In* couM Iwm* iuMidf'd Rngland, he 
nuBwcied “ Able w .18 I ertf 1 saw Eilis.” 

Pal'inode (3 syl.). A song or dis¬ 
course recanting a previou-s one. A good 
81 >ccimeri of the patinofle is ITnraee, nook 
i. ode 16, trauHiated by Swift, Walts 
has a paliitCMle in which he retracts the 
praise bestowed upon Queen Anne. In 
the first part of her reign he wrote a 
laudatory poem to the 4uuen, but he 
says that the latter part deluded bis 
hojies and proved him a false prophet. 
Samuel Butler has also a palinode to 
recant what he Kiid in a previous poem 
to the Him. Effward Howard, who 
wrote a [xiem called The Bntihk Prineee, 
(Gi-eek, palin ode, a song again.) 

Pal'lnnros (in English, Palinmi). 
Any pilot; so calleil from Puhuuruis, the 
steersman of JSne'as. < 

“ Oh : think how in ht8 fWrt'ii] litiRi '•»>*. 

When (lenth, ju»t hnveriiiK, claimed bis prer, 

With I‘iiliniir(«'s uuHltcml 

Finn at his dani^naR iH«t lie M-ood; 

Each c^ll ftir nmlful rm reiielleil, 

With <6 fmr hand the rudder het^ 

Till to his fall with fateful sway 
The aieeraae «f the realm gav e way." 

Pallsi^ Wium* Dishes anS other 
similar articles covered with models from 
nature of fish, reptiles, sheUs, flowors, 
and leaves, most carefully coloured and 
in hi|h relief, like the wares of Della 
liobhui. Bernard Paliesy was bom at 
Saintea. (plO-1590.) 

Pall,, the covering thrown- over a 
OofRu, is the Iniin oaf/rNW, a aquate 
piece of dotii used W the Bomana to 
throw over thdx shoulders, or to covw 
them in bed; hence a oovenet^ 

Tall, the long aweepum robe, is the 
Homan fnUa^ worn only by piiacee sna 
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womon of honest fame. This differed 
preatly from the paUiim, whiclt was 
worn by freemen and slaves, soldiers, 
and philosophers. 

* S >metinii >9 let K*>rjtttnu» Tragedy 
111 eceptred [nil coiuo Hwecpinu l>y." 

iiUloH : U Pmserim, 

Pall-bearen. The custom of ap¬ 
pointing men of mark for iiaU-bearers, 
has Come to us from the Konutns. Julius 
Oecsar had magistrates for his pall¬ 
bearers : Augustus Caesar had senators; 
f)«nnanicu8 hud tribunes and centurions; 
^mil'is L. Puutus hail tlie chief men of 
Macedonia who happened to be at Home 
at tho time; but the poor were carried 
on a plain bier on metis shoulders, ojr , 

Pall MalL A game in which a palte 
or iron ball is struck through an iron 
ring with a mall or mullet. 

Pallaod is by Phillips derived from 
m/fma, pales or jialed fenci^s, Jn 
Devonshire, a palafc means .a “store¬ 
house;” in Totuess. “a landing-place 
enclos^ but not roofed in.” (<»(■• Pa- 
LACB.) 

“ All tltstrollsranil tUerljiun)iCrsoi4<r th«Hanio, 
asit Ttte little iDtllai'vttnd Iani1iiiir-iil.v:i' ailjuiiiint; 
tlie hi\er lyartP—Ltutegranlfl Ini the CvriMutum 
of Tninriu tti mV 

‘•Out (if »ht! ivory [utlares” (l>!m.lm xl\. Hi— 
HOire-jdaces i.r c.ilrinets inadedf ivory. Kor 
“liiilaci*S read pulloi'iiit, 

PaUa'diimi. Something that affords 
effectual protection and safety. The 
PaUa'diom was a colo^l wooden statue 
of Fallas in the city* of Troy, said to> 
have fallen from heaven. It was be¬ 
lieved that so long as this statue re¬ 
mained within the city, Troy would bo 
safe, but if removed, the city would fall 
into ffie hanthi of the enemy. I'he 
statue was curried away by the (ii’ceks, 
and the city burnt by them to the 
gmund. 

The Scotch had a similar tradition 
attached tp the great stone (R 8roae, 
near Perth. Eilward I. removed it to 
Westminster, and it is still framed in 
the Coronation Chair of lilngland. {See 
COROWATIOSf, ^NE.) 

Palladinm of Rom. Anci'le (y.e.). 

PalladiHm of Mef«ra. A golueu hair 
of King Nisns. (See ScttLA,. Bdks 
HaUi.) 

Palbw. A tkme of Minerva, some¬ 
times calknl Pallas Minerva. According 
to fable, Pallas was one of the Titans, of 

S 'antaiB^ by Minerva, who flayed 

m, And used his skin for amiAur; 
whence she was colled Paffos Btinenra. 
More likefy the word Pallas is from 
pallo, to brandish; and the oompotmd 


means Minerva who brandishes the 
spear. 

Pflllat. The pitintor in Smollett’s 
Perepnue Piekle, A man without one 
jot of reverence for ancient customs or 
modern etiquette. 

Pal'Uate (3 syl.) means simply to 
cloak. (Latin, paliium, a cloak.) 

“ That vro Khnnlil mu (lissi'inltlt' run rluki' tlim 
rriiir«in>i].... Iiut rwnf(*H» tliviii iviih a Iniiiilitp, 
Ittwly, a-nJ ubodicnt hiMrr." -Counnin Pututr 
Unok. 

Palm. Jin Urktng jmhtt. A hand 
ready to reireivc biilxis. Tlie old siqior- 
stition is that if your ]>alm itches you 
are going to receive money. 

“ Let in<> ti'U ) oil, OasHiiis, j on ynui'oclf 
, Are niiu'li cumlciniiml li> lu\r ,m iirlnnu |i!ili)i.* 
MitkeSfeure; Jn'iitK (’lemir, m 11 

To /tear the pti/m. To be the Ircst 
I The allusion is to the Kuinan custom of 
I giving the victorious gladiator a branch 
! of the palm-tree. 

I Palm Off (To) U'ttrce, teiehn, ete., upon 
the untfan/. The allusion is to jugglers, 
who conceal in the ]>alni of tlndr liaiul 
wluit they pretend to di.s|Kisc of in some 
other way. 'Fhese -jugglet's weri! .some¬ 
times called pa/iners. 

“ You iiitty [lalTii ujxni ns in-w fur (>Iil ” 

Ih Hfinl. 


Palm OIL HribcH, or ruthcr iiinuey 
for Wibes, fees, etc. 

“Til Irolaml Hit*rnarbiiicry «f a [Kilitunl nunc, 
mpiit iviU not yoirk liltin'* iliprc ix jili-nti of 
1>uImm)11 III [irovcnt friciioii."'' trinh Stihtxmtfrum 
ITHS To ISSI, p. .sa. 

“Tlio i*|cli may osoipp voili wholo skins, Imt 
IhoBi* withimi ‘psliii-oil' liaic s<-.nit iiifrc*."— 
A'luetteulh Ceuinp, Aon., p. nij. 

Palm Suadasr. The Sunday next 
before Easter. 8a cnllcii in memory of 
Christ’s triumphant entry into .Icrusa- 
tem. when the multitude strewed the 
way with palm hranchos and leaves. 
(John xii.) 

Sad I’a/in Snnda;/. March 29, 1163, 
the day of the battle of Towton, tho 
most fatal of all the buttles in the do¬ 
mestic war between tffe White and Jted 
Hoses. Aliove 37,000 Englishmen were 
slain. 


^ Wlioac lianks receivuil tbe liloml of ntari) tlioii* 
<nii<] rncD, 

On'Hint Pslin Hiindsy' sUiu, TTist Tnwioii Hclil 
w« cull.. . 

Tbc lilriodtciit flclil IwtrvUt I be Wliiic JiuMinnil 
tluj Bed.'* I 

ihuytm : polt/olbiou, xx\ ill. 


Palm Trea is said to grow factor for 
being weighed down. Hcuec it is the 
symbol of resolution overcoming cala¬ 
mity. It if) believed by Orientals to 
have iqining from the residue of tho clay 
of which Adam was fonned 
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Palmer. A pilgrim privileged to 
carry a palm-staff. In FosbTOko’s Brit- 
\sh Miniiidhisut. w« n*ad thai, ‘‘certain 
prayers and ]>salms being Kiid over the 
pilgrim!>, as they lay prostrate before 
the altar, they were sprinkled with holy 
water, and receiveil a cousocrated palm- 
{itaif. Palmers differed from in 

this respect: a pilgrim made his pil¬ 
grimage and returned to public or private 
life; but a palmer spent all hts days 
iii visiting boly shrines, and lived on 
cliarity. 

- tlis siuidiils wtTC with travel tore. 

Ht»ir, iKiitit*, scrip lift wore; 

Till* fiuli:ii iMiui-limncli ia hie haiiit 
Siiiini-il t'llviliii front llii* Holy Ijainl." 

.S'lr Walter i^lt: Murmion, 1 . 27 . 

Pal'merin of England. A. romance 
of (dlivalry, in which Palmerin is the 
luTo. There is Jiuother romance callol 
ruliuerm tie Ohm. (See Southetf's 
Valmt'rtu.) 

Palmy Dasra. Prosperous or happy 
days, as those were to a victonous 
gladiator wheu ho wcut to receive the 
ptiliii branch as tho reward of his 
jtrovvt'ss. 

Palsy. 2%'* genfkmen's pahy^ ruin 
from gambling. [Klizaheth^H reiyu.) 


Paludamentum. A distinctive 
mantle worn by a Roman general in tho 
time of war. This was tho “scarlet 
ndte'* in which Christ w'as invested. 
(Matt, xxvii. 28.) 

“They lliiiia nil him an old srirlot (ntlmlnnion- 
Him- sonic cusloiiT wnr-clmk with its l•urtllft Inti- 
ri:i\(* rnnii r.ltc rni'tormn warOTolrti. —/'arrnr; 
Life f>/ Chriet, i-li:i|i. lx. i>. £9. 

Pam. Tlie knave of clubs, short for 
Painplitlf, tho FreucJi word for tho 
knave of elnb.s. 


*• Or. .liihii<oirH dcriviilinn of from mini, 
• 1*11111’ trimiiiilmoveroMiiT iTirila, ft. i*.v- 
iri’iiicly coiiiu. Of I'oiinfti, I’nm is short for J’nw- 
phih, till* Kroiich iwiim for tin* knavoof rliihs.*' 
-.ViiicN loitf tW. W. SkeaL, 1 May, \>m\ 

l< .us. 


Pam'ela.,. The title of tho finest of 
liichiirdson’s novels, which once enjoyed 
a pojiulurity almost equal to that of tho 
roiniiiices of Sic Walter Scott. 

htiiirht. Lafly Edwiud Fitsgeraid 
(died ISSl). 


Pampas. Tieclcss plains, some 2,000 
inib'S long and from 300 to 500 broiul, 
in South America. They cover an area 
of 700 , 01 ) 1 ) square miles. It is on Tndiati 
wortl ineauingyfri/K or plaim. 

Pamper, according to Junius, ia from 
the Latin pam'ptnm, Ftenah jxtMpre 
(vine-tendril). Hence Milton— 

, . “ Where any row 

<ir fruit trees, nrer-woiidy, reached too tu 
Thoir iRiiniH'i'Ctt Imughs, nnd ncod^ IntlidB to 
eliork 

r nil clCBB embraces.'' ParMtac hont, v, 314, 


The Italian pamherdta (well-fed) is a 
oomponnd of p€ai« (bre^) and hen 
(drink). 

Pamphlot, said to be from Pamphilo, 
a Gre^ lady, whose dtief work is a 
commonplace book of anecdotes, epi¬ 
tomes, notes, etc. Dr. Johnson suggmts 
par-un-filet (hold “by a thread”)—i.tf. 
stitched, but not bound; another de¬ 
rivation is padinte fildtte (pages tacked 
together). It was anciently written 
panfktm^ pamfiete, and by Gaxton paun- 
fiet. 

PamiAyle (3 syL). A sorceress 
who converted herself into an owl 
{Apukim). There was another Pom- 
phyle, the daughter of Apollo, who first 
taught women tu embroider with silk. 

** In line vftry rftiiiotft i lllsi<?e 11 h» sorcercBS 
Pniiil*h) !S, wlift'tarus her umtfblinurs iolo xariiius 
nnirnnls. . . . Lucius. |««iijng . . . ihro's rhliilc 
111 the itoiir, [kh w] t.hc old w'ltdi iransfonii herself 
into nil owl.'' — Pater: Marita the Epiemreaa, 
('lin|>. ^. 

Paa. The personification of deity 
displayed in creation and pervading all 
tilings. As flocks and herds were the 
chief property of the pasbiral a^. Pan 
was called the god of flocks and herds. 
He is also calleiftho god of Ay/.?, not the 
“ woods” only, but “all material sub¬ 
stances.” Tho lower iiart was that of 
a goat, liecauso of the asperity of the 
earth; the upper was t&at of a 
man, because ether is the “ hegemonic 
of the world; ” tho lustful nature of the 
god symbolised the spermatic principle 
of the world; th J libbard's skm was to 
indicate the immense varietv of created 
things; and the character of “ blameless 
Pan ” symliolisetl that wisdom which 
governs the world. (Greek, pmt, every¬ 
thing.) {PhwHutne: Xk Ae/wra De- 
orum, xxvii. 203.) 

■* Univerwil Pnn, 

Knit with iheUr&i'osiMid ib^ Hoim in dance. 

Led on tho ctrriial gprlns-'* 

^ Mifteu: PnradtM iMit, Ir, SA 

7 In the National Museum^f Naples 
is the celolaated marble of “ Pan^teach- 
iug Apollo to Tday on tlie panpipe.” 

The Great Pan. FnmeoisManeArouet 
de Voltaire, also caUed tlie JHetator of 
Leitera. (1694-177^) 

Puiaoe'a. A universal cure. Pana¬ 
cea was the daughter of Escula'piosfgod 
of medioine). The name is evidently 
composed of two Greek words pen-^ 
akeonuti (all I oure^. Of ooutse the 
medicine that cures is the daughter or 
child of the healing art. 

Pamn'a. An Orkney prpyerb says 
the well of Kildm^e and tho 4u&^ 
{aea-m«ti of Guiomn will core every 
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malady save Black Beath. (Sir jraiter 
Seott: The cliap. xxix.) {fiee 

Azoth.) 

Other feiitme panaceas. 

Prince Abm^’s apple, or apple of 
Sainarcand, cured au disorders. {See 
under Affix.) 

The balsam pf Fierabras (q.r.). 

The FlomeTheau ungtient rendered 
the body invulnerable. 

Aladdiu’sriu{r{</.r.) was a tn-esei-yative 
against all the Ills wliioh flesh is hoir to. 

Sir Gilbert's sword. Sir T. Malo^', 
in his History of Frince Arthur (i. 11(5), 
says:— 

‘‘Hir launcvtuC touolied tlie wounds of Kir 
MeliiH uitli Sir (iillMwt's sword, und wlvwiltliom 
wiili tli(M:eri>rlo(h. and uuou a wbotlor niaii was 
be iiorer in all bis life.” 

{See also Aciiiuxs’ Sfiab, MEUKa's* 
Kktllb, Reykabo's Bino {see RikoJ, 
Paji'theba, etc.) 

Panaiua'. A word which, in 1892, 
became synoiiyuious with government 
corruptions. M. de Lessens undertook 
to cut a sea passage through the Isthmus 
of Panama, and in order to raise inouev 
frotn the general public, bribeil French 
senators, (kputies, and editors of jour¬ 
nals to au enormous extent. An in¬ 
vestigation was made into the matter in 
189‘X and tipi results were most damag¬ 
ing. In the beginning of 1893 Germany 
was charged with a similar misappro¬ 
priation of money connected with the 
Guelph Fund, in which Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria was involved. 

"Oa tlie othpr fcido nf tbi* V<wjre» I'ColHe wig 
exult tbitt IlC'i'ii any b:t,i atao Ikt I'aiiaiiia.''— { 
SvtrUy'i Ttkarmi. Ucrhu, January ::iiJ, j 

Pancake (2 syl.) is a pudding or I 
“cake” madein a frying-paij. It Wits { 
originally to be eaten after dinner, to 
stay the stonmehs of those who went to 
be shriven. Tlie Shrove-bcll w'as cjilled 
the Pancake Boll, and the day of shriving 
“ Pancaks Tuesday.” 

POAOatte (3 syl.). An Athenian 
hetmra, and her comiiauion in sin, 
PhiynS, were the models of yetius Jtiaiitff 
from the Sea^ by AiiellSs. (See PuuYxx.) 

Poaenui (St.Jj. Patron saint of chil- * 
dren. He was a nol^e Bomaa youth, 
martyred by Dioele'tian ^ the age of 
fourteen (a.d. S04). moaoiAS.) 

St. Hmera^, in Christian art, is repre- 
sented as iraoding on a Sanunen and 
bearing either a stone And swor^ or a 
book nnd poha-bzaneh.. this amudohs 
are to his hatred of iofldeKty^ and the 
' implements of his nHurtyrdoin, 


Pon'darua. Leader of the Lyciaus 
in the Trojan war, but represented os 
a pimp ill mediaeval roiuunoes. {Sn> 
Panokb.) 

Pandects of Jnatln'lon (7^r ), found 
at Amalfi (1137), gave a spur to the 
study of civil law which ciuuigcd the 
whole literary and legal aspect of 
Europe. The word means much tho 
same as ” cyclopoHlia.” (Gn-ek, jno/, 
everything; deeh'-omaif I receive.) 

Pandemo'nluni (A). A ptrfeet pnu. 
demonium. A bear-garden tor disordiT 
and licoatiousucKs. In allusion to tho 
parliament nf hell in Milton's 
J.ostf book i. (Greek, pan dtiiinnn, ovory 
demon.) {Set CkmpBUEBS.} 

Pander. To pander to one's liets i.s 
to act as an agent to them, uud such uu 
agent is termed a patuler, from Pan'- 
dkrus, who procures for I'ro'iluB the love 
and graces of C'ressida. In Mnrh Ado 
about Xothinp it is said that Troilus was 
“ the first employer of pundars ” (v. 2). 
{Shakespeare : Trot las and ('»•<*.* irAi ; 
L'haunr: Troilus and ('rehseub 

"Lft »I1 {litifnl iBf'M‘rH-l>«‘iwi'pn l;*- cillcii in 
tbe wi'rbVft «>u(l nfior ut> nm.r r.ill tii>-iit n’.i 
•I'atnlttr*.' Let all o'nxcon men i'i‘•'ftuibix,-; 
all fnlmi wojiioii tie •i.'roxsi'!*,' aitil nil iiinkii- 
tictwecn, •Fanrtfirf*.' Saj. Amen ” - rioi/<i.r ,i„/ 
Cit^iula, lif. 2. 

Paado'ra's Box (vf). A present 
which seems valuable, but which is in 
reality a curse; as when Midas was 
permitted, according to his retpiost, to 
turn whatever he louchetl into gold, and 
found htK very footl Ixcriiiu' gold, aiul 
therefore un'.utublc. Prr>mL-thcuh luadi* 
an iiiugci and stole lire fioiii hc.'ivcu to 
endow it with life. In revenge, Jnjtiter 
told \iilcuu to make a femuhi statue, 
and gave her a Iwix which she was to 

K :tscut to the man who married her. 

oinethiuia distrusted Jove and bis 
gifts, but Epimc’t}iuu.s, his brother, 
married tlie beautiful I'ando'ru, and 
rcceiveil the Imx. Immediutidy tho 
bridcfpioni opened tho box all the evils 
that flfiih i.s heir to forth, and Inive 
ever since continued to afflict the world. 
Tlie last thing that flow from tho box 
was Hopo. 

Panel {A)y means simply a piovc of 
rag or skm. (Latin, pannus ; Greek, 
penos.) In law it nicans a piece of 
parchment containing' the names of 
jurors. To empanel a jury is to cuter 
their names on the panel oi- roll. Tho 
panels of a room are the framed wains¬ 
cot which supplies the pbteo of tajuntry, 
and tho panels of doors ore the thin 
boards like wainscot, 
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PanglOM (Z>r.). A learned mdant, 
very p<X)r and very conceited, plumiug 
liimself on the titleJt of LL.D. and A-SS. 
(Greek,‘‘All-tongue.”) {Colmaii: Uetr- 
at-Lau.) 

Pan'io. On one occasion Bacchus, 
in hia Indian expeditions, eooomr 
passed with an arm^ far aaperlor to his 
own ; one of his chief capteius, nanietl 
Fun, advised him to command all his 
men nt the dc 2 i<l of n^ht to raise a 
simultaneous shout, lliu shout was 
rolled from m<iuntuin to mountain by 
iniiumenble cohoes, and the Indians, 
thinking they wore surrounded on all 
sides, took to sudden Hight. From this 
incident, all sudden fits of great terror 
Lave been termed panics. {Ute Judges 
vii. 18-21*.) 

Thc<ui gives onoUier derivation, and 
BJiys that the god Fan struck terror into 
tlie hearts oi the giants, when they 
warred iigaiust heaven, by blowing into 
a sea-shell. 


Panjan'druinu The Grand Panjan- 
dmm. A village boss, who imagines 
himself the ‘‘Magnus Apollo” of his 
ru'ighboiirs. The word occurs in Foote’s 
farrago of noiiMmse which he composed 
to test the memory of old Macklin, who 
bilid he had brouglit his memory to such 
perfection that he could remember any- 
tiling by reading it over once. 

I no Self kiit>n a iriHii at vrlio could do 

tIfttiKiniL'. IJv would r<‘)U!at accnratolr one hiio- 
dnil Uiu-a of (iroek i.y reitdiiiK tliem twice over, 
altliou^li 111 - could uot .iccuratcly fransiaiv ttiCin. 
Ills uii’tiuiiy Wii» iiiiincUoua, liut its uwlcs«iK>sa 
wassiill iiion- so. 


Pon'talbloa. Tn stand upon ones 
wntabUx. 'J’o stand upon one’s dignity. 
Fautnbles arc slippers, and the idea is 
w Unir sttr Iv hunt bant — i.c. to remit 
uothiug. 

“Itsc standet li uvoii Itis i«oital>lce^nd rviisrdt.-ih 
grt-ath Xwrlkmm (IjUui. 

Paatag'rnel'.'' Bo called liecanse Le 
a'oa bom during the drought which 
lasted thirty and sip months, three 
weeks, four daj's, thirteen hour% and 
a little more, in that year of grace 
notcil for having “three l^ursdays in 
one week.” His father was Gargantua, 
the giant, who was four hundred four* 
^re and forty*four years old at the 
time; his motlier, •Bmlebec, died in 
giving him birth; hi? mran^ather was 
Oruugousier (f/.r.). Hb was so strong 
that he was chained in his cradle With 
four great iron chains, like those used in 
shi}w of the largest sijco; being kngry at 
this, he stuiupM out tlie bottom of h^ 
hassanet, which was made at ireaveie* 


beams, and, when loosed by the ser* 
vants, broke his bonds into five hundred 
thousand pieces with one blow of his 
infant fist. When he grew to manhood 
he knew all languages, all sciences, 
and all knowledge of every sort out- 
Bolomouing Solomon in wiK^nn Having 
defeated Anarchus, King of the I)ip- 
sodes, all submitt^ except the Al- 
mirods. Marching against these people, 
a hear)' rain fell, and Fantagriiel coverea 
his whole army with his tongue. Whilo 
so doing, Alcofri’bas crawlm into his 
mouth, where he lived six mouths, 
taking toll of every morsel that his lord 
ate. His immortal achievement was his 
voyage from Uto'pia in quest of the 
“^OTiicle of the Holy Bottle ” (?.*'.). 

” WiiiiUlFtihuu not . , , 

To gen (lie ibtnl jvirt lu tlijg ualTby cell 
Of (be liravf ai-t^ of Koml FNihtug'ruel'.'* 

: To the iiptra of Ihe Queen o/iVat‘it)Te. 

V Fantugniel was the last of the race 
of giants. 

" >!y ibuiu wlib P.intacrueruuwn w’luiM rank.” 
—Punch, June (.Hh, IKO, v. 17. 

rautttff’rwl' (meant for Henri 11., son 
of Francois I.), in the satirical romance 
of Rab^'lflis, entitled History of <?«»•- 
yantua and Pantayt'ncl, 


Paati^tteUon. Tho great Vantaf- 
ruclufH tain case (Lord Busqueac v. Lord 
Suckfist). This ciise, ha^ung nonplussed 
all the judges iu Fans, was referred to 
lA>nl Fautagruel for decision. The 
writs, etc., were os much as fom- asses 
could carry, but the tlrbiter determined 
to hear the plaintiff and defendant state 
their own cases. Lord Busqueue spoke 
first, and i>leadod surh a rigmarole that 
no one on earth could unravel its mean* 
iug; Lon.i Buckfist replied, and the 
liench declared “\Vc have not under* 
stood one single rircumstatice of the 
defence.” Then Paulagruel gave sen¬ 
tence, but his judgment was as obscure 
and uiLintelli^ble as the case itself# Bo, 
as no one understood a single sentence 
of the whole affair, all were nerfccfly 
satisfied, a “thing uuparallelea iu the 
annals of the law.” {SaMms: Pantag^ 
ntcl, Itook ii.) 


Paatag'ruel'loa Herb {The), 
Hemp; so called “ because Fanf^uol 
was Uie inventor, of a certain use which 
it serves for, exceecUug hateful to felons, 
unto whom it is more hurtful than- 
strangle*weed to flax.” 

ilSHrc aiwl »lMa« of tb« lesri's mtv> aok 
mncii dlffcreat froin thuMC i>f tbA asli-treiS at the 
HtfriiMony, (lit- bcr)> usi'lt beintr an like rlM kaiia- 
(<«Ti4 limt many berhallata mr« caUeS U Uni 
‘l>rtmbat{c RaiMtorifl,’ and the KqmiopIq the 
* Wild IwnMrnelioa. "—• i JhnMiWraif, 
IthW. 
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Pantaloon. A feeble-minded old 
luan, the foil of the clown, whom he 
aids and abets in all his knavery. The 
word is derived from the dress ho used 
to wear, a loose suit down to the heels. 

“Tlwt tbftt conics A'WituiiiK is my man 

Tniuio lieaniw my iKirt, timi. wo iiilKht tic^uilc 
tlio old lanuilooii.'’—tVAdArropcare: Taming 0 / the 
Hhrew, ill. 1. 

Pantaloon. Lord Bvrou says the Ve¬ 
netians were called the Ptantet'a of the- 
Lim—i.e. the Lion of St. Mark, the 
standard of the republic; and further 
tolls us that the character of ''panta¬ 
loon,” beinjj Venetian, was called Ftan- 
tnlcone (Planter of the Idou). {Childe 
Iftirohif bk. iv. stanza It, note 9.) 

Pantafiton. Idayiiig second 
Addle: being the cat‘s-i>aw of another; 
servilely imitating. 

Psuteolmloon. A place where all 
sorts of manufactured articles .arc cxposetl 
for sale; a storehouse for flimit ure. 

Panthe'a, wife of Abradatus, King of 
Susa. Abradatus joined the Assyrians 
against Cyrus, and his wife was taken | 
cajitive. Cyrus refused to visit her, that I 
he might not Ih> tempted by her beauty | 
to outstep the Ixniuds of moflesty. Ah- ) 
rodalus wslh so charmed by this con¬ 
tinence * thiit he joined the party of 
C)Tus,aud, being aluinin battle, his wife 
nut on end to her life, and fell on the 
tiody of her husband. 

“ llcro stAnds lAut/ Riirlud RiinscU—then* Ihc 
arrh-virmrii eld Uosh ut Hardwii'ki!. Tlic ■iu<' h 
our Boiilisli veriiinn «d Pnnilidii <■{ Arm; tlm 
other ot Xantitii'd ill a i-oif and lanlii'd hih- 
lUHoluT."—Jfrji. Lffun Union: .ViiuitcrntA ffiitiin/. 
Oct., Ixui, p. m. 

Panthe'a (Greek). Statues carrying 
symbols of several deities, ns in the 
medal of Antoui'nus Pius, where 8era'pi.« 
is represented by a moatu.i, Apollo by 
rav*, Jupiter Ammon by ranyn horns, 
Pluto by a lartjfe beard, a^d JEscula pius 
by a wand, around which « fjerpent ia 
tjirined. 

Pantha'on. The flnest is that erected 
in Borne by A^Iipa (son-in-law of 
Augustus). It is circular, LV) feet in 
diameter, and the same in height. It is 
now- a church, with statues of heathen 
gods, and is called the Rotunda. In 
Paris the Pantheon was tlie chnrch of 
8t. Genevieve, built by Louis XV., 
ftuisherl 1790. Next yettr the Conven¬ 
tion called it the Pantheon, and set it 
a)iart as the shrine of those Frenchmen 
whom their counhy wudied to hononr 
("ata Brand* homnet la imUrie reeomai*- 
Mate”). (Greek, panta all tiie 
gods.) 


Panther. The Spotted Panthet' in 
Piydcn’s Jtind and Panther means the 
(/hureh of England full of the spots of 
error; whereas the Church of Homo is 
faultless as the milk-white hind. 

*■ The ivinilior, siiNi tlic nohb'iil iioKt tlie liind, 

And tairesl crentnre uf iho npntu'd kind ; 

Oh, I'tiuld li«r InNirn stain* itc w.axlifd away, 

8I10 were toogiKid to be* a lH>a.sl uf i>ri'r.“ 

rart 1. 

Paa'thera. A hyiKithetical iKiast 
wliich lived in the East, llcynard af- 
finned tliat ho had scut her majesty the 
queen a comb niado of pmitbci-i Ixmo, 
” more lustrous than the rainbow, more 
odoriferous than any perfume, a charm 
against every ill, and a iinivorsal ]>:uiu- 
cca.” (If, von Alkmar: Rci/naid the 
I'ox.) (1498.) 

She wears a m»h made of panlhrra bone. 
She is all perfection. (See abori.) 

PaatUe Shop. A mccting-houHo, 
from the fact tluit dissi'nting cbnpcls wore 
often roofed with pantiles, llcnco pan¬ 
tile was used in the senso of dia-ii'iitiug. 
Mrs. CcutUvre, in tliii fiortnm Efeetum. 
contrustR the i>antilc crow with a giunl 
churcliman. 

Paa'tomime (3 syl.), ncconling to 
etymology, should be alt diurib show, 
but in nimlem practice it is partly ilurnh 
show and partly grotesque .speaking. 
Harlequin and Coluuibinu never .«iietfk, 
but Clown and Pantaloon keep up a 
constant Are of fun. Dr. (.Marke says 
that Harlequin is the god Iterrurn, with 
his short oword called "horpe;'’ he is 
supi>osc«l to bo invisible, and to lie able 
to tmti.sport liimsclf to tlic ends of the 
earth as q^uick as thought. Columbine, 
lit says. 18 Psyche (the soul); the ohl 
man is Charon; and the Clown Momm 
(the buAoon of beaveu), whose largo 
gaping mouth is nn imitation of the 
ancient masks. (Tract(s, iv. 4.VJ.) 

The Isist Homan jiiaiitoiniinists were 
Bnthylus (a freednian of Maa'eiias), Py- 
lades, ami Ilyla.'^ 

Pa&ton Gate*. Old as PanUm Oates. 
A comijition of Paudon Gates at New- 
costle-on-Tyne, 

Tvafaef. (French, pnn> tcric (f, Ry\.) \ 
Latin, panariam, from }mm, hrernt.) 
An orcheue foniv is ” jianary.” The 
k(uq>er of a pantry was at' one time 
called a " iiunteter.V (French, patf 
terer.) 

Pmmrgtf (2 syl.). A‘companion of 
Fatitng'ruePs, not unlike our itoehester 
and Buckingham in the reign of ilio 
mutton-eating kiug. Panur^ ■ was a 
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fTpftjMjrate rake, was always in debt, had 
a dodge for every seheme, knew every¬ 
thing and HOinetiiiiig rmu'e, was a hoon 
(‘(ariiKtnion of the mirthfuUn^t temper 
null most limd ions bias; but was timid 
of danger, and a desperate coward. He 
miters ujKm ten thousatnl adventures 
for the solution of this knotty iwint. 

*• Whether or not he ought to inorej' ? ” 
and although every response is in the 
npg‘(tlvi% disjmtes the ostensible mean¬ 
ing, and stoutly maintains that no means 
yes. (dreek foryi/r/«^MW<.) {HuMau.) 

i'lonn-i/r, jmdiably meant for Calvin, 
though some think it is Canlinal Lor- i 
raine. Ho is a licentious, intemperate 
lihiTtine. a coward and knave. Of 
course, the satire iioints to the celibacy 
of the clergy. 

‘•.Sam Slifk la tlie tlii.rmu'liliri'il Yniiki'e. liiilil, 
cimiiiiiti, :ii»l nlniM'nil. :i incrrhnn*.. In short, ho 
is.i S'lri, Ilf U<-|)iil(Iic:in r:imir>re.*'-f»/«*I)e. 

I’Hintrt/r ttsArd if he shouM marrt/. 
Asking advice merely to contradict, the 
giver of it. I’aunrgc asked Paiitag'nicl' 
whethiT he advised him to marry, 

‘‘ Yf«,” said Pantagruel. When Panm-ge 
urged some strong objection, “Then 
don’t marry,” fowl J’antagruel; to winch 
the favourite replii d, “ TIis whole heai't 
w’.as heiit on so doing.” "Marry then, 
by all means,” said the prince, but Prui- 
urgo again found sonio insu[>orable Isir- 
ricr. Aiifl so they went on; every time 
Pantagruel said “ Yea,” new reasons 
w'tiru found against this advice; and 
every time ho said " Nay,” reasons no 
less I'ogent were discoverotl for the 
aflimiafive. [Jinhthm: Omyantua and 
I’lnitiujravl, bk. iii. 9.) 

V liesidcs Paiitag’rucl', Panurge con¬ 
sulted lots, dri'ams, a, sibyl, a deaf and 
dumb man, the old poet Koiuimtgrobis, 
the ehii-oniaiw'cr Herr 'rrippa, the theo¬ 
logian lliiipothadce. the physician Hon- 
•bh'ilis, the ])hi1osophcr Trouillogan, the 
court fool Triliftuiet, and, lastly, the 
(iradc of the Holy Bottle. 

Panyer Stone {Vhe). A stone let 
into the wall of a hou.<H! in Panyer Alley. 

It is a. rude i-oprescutation of a boy 
sitting on a pannier. (French, panier ; 
Latin, pfrum-liiui, a bread-basket.) The 
s^um> has the following inscription:— 

Wlii-n jon hme smuflif rho oUy mniul, 

ViM. suit ibts IS thegilHhvsfRroumt. 

Aiufiut Wih.litfg.’* 

This is not coircct, for there are 
higlw'i spots both in ComhiU, and in 
Cannon 8tiect. 

Pap. He ffiree jhip tvith ahateht, \ 
He does or says a kind thing in a very i 
brusque and ungracious moaner. The 


Spartan children were fed by the Mint 
of a BW'ord, and the Teuton cfaiidren 
with hatchets, or instruments so called— 
probably of the doll type. " Ursus,” in 
Victor Hugo’s novel of " Vlfmmne qui 
MU'* gives " pap with a hatchet.” 

Papa, Father. The former is Greek 
papptiit (father); C3taldce, abba. For 
many centuries after the Conquest, the 
“ gentry ” taught their children to use 
the word "papa,” but Uiis custom is 
now almost gone out. 

Papal Slippers {The) ore wrought 
with a cruas of rubies over each instep. 

Paper. So called from the pax) 3 ^ni 8 
or Egyxitian reed used at one time for 
the ni.inufacturc of a writing ruAterial. 
Bryan Donkin, in 1803, iierfccted a 
mochiuo for making a sheet of paper to 
any required length. 

Paper a House (7b), in theatrical 
phraseology, means to fill a hou.se witli 
" dcadheiids,” or jioii-paying sjiectators, 
admitted by paper onhirs. The women 
admitted thus, not lieing dressed so 
smartly a.s the mying ones, used to 
<x)Ver their shoulders with a “ scarlet 
oi>cr« cloak,” often lent or liired for the 
occa-siou. 

Paper King. John Law, the pro¬ 
jector of the Mississiimi Scheme. (1671- 
1720 .) 

Paper Marriages. Weddings of 
dons, who pay tlieir f(*s in bank-notes. 

Paper-stainer (A). An author of 
small repute. 

Paph'ian. Relating to Tennis, or 
rather to Paphos, a city of Cyprus, where 
Venus was worslujipM; a Cyprian; a 
X>rostitutc. 

Papimany. The country of the 
Papimaus; tine couutrv subject to the 
Pope, or any priest-ridden couut^, as 
Sjudu. {MaMaus: Garffenttfa andI'aiitag- 
rnrt„ iv. 45.) 

Papy'ra. The goddess of vrinting; 
so called from papy'rus, the Nile-reM, 
from which at one iimoi^per was made, 
and fnnu which it horrovrs its name. 

** TUI to AHtutiwIifU renlins Fapym tUQuht 

Tft paint in inyatlcvoliiiiranmntlAnatlioBRbl'., 

WlUi Wi*<V'in'a voice topnnt tti«raKflSnliiiint% 

And mark In adatmuit tlie Mcps of Ttnu*." 

Daneiu ; Lima efthe Pimifa, canto U. 

Faparii. Written scrolls made of 
the Papy'rus, found in Egypt and RaS> 
cula'neum. 

Par. (J), A newspaper poiagsamb, 
(JVfjs slatiff.) 
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Par (At), iStock at par means that 
it is to be bought at the price it repre- 
sentn. 'Tiitts, i^OO stock in the per 
cent, t^uoted at par tronld mean that it 
would require £100 to invest in this 
stock; if quoted at £105, it would be £5 
above {tar; if at £95, it would be £5 
below par. (Latin, pnr, equal.) 

PMraeeX'alsta. IMscipies of Fara< 
celsus in medicine, physics, and mystic 
sciences. A Swiss physician. (1403-liwl.) 

Paraclete. The advocate; one rttilM 
to aid or support another. (The word 
paraclete is from the Greek -^ra-kalm, 
to call to; and advocate is from the 
Latin ail^roco, the same thing.) 

Paradlae* The Greeks used this 
word to denote the extensive j>arks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian kings. 
(Persian, parfiet; Greek, pnradm<»i.) 
(&«■ Caiaya.) 

•‘An old word.*lAnidis**.* wliicU Um> IfHtrcws 
tiail lioiTftwetl fi'imi the Pi'rsiftw*. an<l ■wliifli »t 
first «lesti(aatc«i tlie ‘ itukh <>( tht) Arbtraieniila',' 
Mimnwd ni» tbe i,'<>nenil drM»in."'-/f<!«a»; I,\fe uf 
Je$ta, Ki. 

Upper ami Lower Ufrradi6fi. Tlio 
rabrnns say there is an earthly or lower 
paradise under the equator, divided 
into seven dwellings, and twelve times 
ten thomsaud miles square. A column 
reaches from this paradise to the upper 
or heavenly one, by which the souls 
mount upwards after a ^ort sojoam on 
the earthly one. 

The ten to the 

Motilmr^xparadiee are :— 

(1) The dog Kiatim, which accom¬ 
panied tlie Seven SlecTwirs. 

(2) Bahtam’s ma. which spoke witli the 
voice of a man to rejirovo the disobedient 
prophet. 

(3) Solomon’s ant, of which he r^aid, 
(So to the ant, thou sluf^ard ...” 

(4) Jonah’s wliale. 

(5^ The ram caught in Mie thicket, aod 
cSe^ in sacrifice in lieu of Isaac. 

*(^ The coif of Abraham. 

(7) The camel of Saleb. 

(8) The cuckoo of Belkis. 
m The ox of Hoses, 

(10) Mahomet's nuwe, colled Borak. 

PnnidiM Lott. Satan rouses the 
panic-shticken host of fallen angels to 
ton them about a nAaour current in 
Heaven of a new world about to be 
created. He calls a council to deliberate 
wbat should tie d<me, and they agree to 
send Sttan to search out for the new 
world. Satan, passing the gull between 
Hell and Heavmi and the Umbo of 
Vanity, eaten the orb oi the Sun (in 


the guise of on angel) to make in¬ 
quiries as to the new planet's where¬ 
abouts ; and, having obtaiued the neces¬ 
sary information, alights on Mowit 
Nipha'tCs, and goes to Paradise in the 
form of a cormoiuut. Seating himself 
on the Ti'ee of Life, ho overhears Adam 
and Eve talking almut the proliibitiou 
mode by God, and at once resolves upon 
the nature of his attack. Gabriel sends 
two angels to watch over the Iwwer of 
Paradise, and Satan ilees. Ihiphael is 
sent to warn Adam of Iiin danger, and 
tells him the story of Satan's revolt ami 
expulsion out of‘Heaven, and wliy and 
how this world was made. After a time 
Satan returns to PnradiM.' in tho form 
of a mist, and, entering the i>er[>i*nt, 
induces Eve to <iat of tlie forladdcii 
fruit. Adam cats “ that he may pi'nsh 
with the woman whom he hivtul,’' Siitun 
returns to Hell to tell his triumph, and 
Michael is sent to lead the. guilty pair 
out of the garden. {Mi/hm.) 

Paradlae Regained (in four books). 
The subject is tho Teiuptatioii. E\o, 
being tempted, fell, and lost r.iri!disi‘; 
Jesus, being tempted, rcMsfod. and n;- 
gaiued Paradise. (Miltoti.) 

Paradlae Blioote. The ligu aloe: 
said to be the only plant dcsiceiidtHl to 
us from the Garden of Eden. AVhen 
Adam left Paradise, it i.s said, he took 
with liim a shoot of this tree, which lie 
planted in the land whore he ectllcd, 
and from which all other ligu aloes have 
bi;cu i.'ropugated. 

Paradlae of Fools. The llindas, 
I Mahometans, Hcaiiduuiviun.s, .and ltoin.tn 
Catholics have duviis>«l a plan- hctwccji 
Putiulise and ” Puigatc»r> ” to gel ri*l of 
a theological dilliciilty'. If there is no 
sin without inicntioti, then infants and 
idiots rsiunot commit Ktii, luid if they die 
cannot l>e consigned te«the purgatoiy of 
evil-doers; but, not being bchevera or 
good-d<»er8, they cannot bo placctl witli 
(he saints. Tho’Itonifiti ('athnlic.<i place 
them in the Parmliso of Infants and tho 
Paradise of Pools. 

Paradlee aad the Po'rl. The second 
bile in Moore’s poetical romance of 
Xalla RookK llm Peri laments her 
expulsion from lleavoii, and is told sho 
will be readmitted if she will bring to 
the Gate of Heaven the "gift most <lcur 
to the Almighty.” Firet «jje went to a 
battle-fidd, where the tyrant Mahmoud, 
having won a victory, promised life to 
a young warrior, hut the warrior struck 
the tymut with a dart, The wovina, 
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however, was not mortal, so ‘‘ The tyrant 
lived, the liero fell.” Tlie Peri took to 
ICeavcu’H (lute the last drop of tlie 
patriot’s blood aa tier offering, but the 
gates would not open to her. N«xt slie 
Hew to Kgvid, where the plague was 
raging, and saw a young man dying; 
jireseiitly his betrothed bnue sought him 
out, (taught the disease, and hoth died. | 
The Pen took to Heaven’s Gate the last 
sigh of tluit self-sacriiieed damsel, but 
the offering was not good enough to 
open the gates to her. Lmthjf she flew 
to Syria, and there saw ah inuocent 
child and guilty old man. The vesper 
call sounded, and the child knelt down 
to prayer. The old man wept W'ith re- 
pontance, and knelt to pray beside the 
child. The Peri offered the Jtepeniant 
Tfur, and the gates flow open to receive 
the gift. 

Parallel. None but kinmlf /an he 
his para lief. Wholly without a peer; 

QiKcris AltidfC parent **ncmo pro.r- 
imns nee sreiuidns.^' 'JTiero are many 
siinilar sentences ; for example:— 

"N'l'tDoi'st.iiiiti Seiiifcti: Fhrnili'n Fareus, 

i ■>!. ll\r<i JiC risKB.) 

“Anil lint lici<«r'ir ailniils no inrailrl.’' 

Afiisniiiiitr : ttnkr »/ AfilUnut, lu. 4 . (ISiS f 

■ V'lin- lint hiiii.-ii'ir iilinni'lt (Ttn iDirallot.'’ 

AiinmuiiiimJiihn Lillnttn. iisss.) 

*• li lIuTC :i trcurlicry like tliii. in liMmiCM . . . 

Nniii- lint itM'iroan lie itft immlte)," 

Thfiihiild • Doultie Falufbixtrt, iii. I. Oi-I-) 

ParamattOi. A fabric of vrool and 
euttnu. So called from a town in New 
South Walt'S, where the wool was ori¬ 
ginally bought. 

Parapet. Fortilication, tha shot* 
luoof covuring of a mass of earth on the 
exterior wlgc of the ram})ar1s. ITio 
oisuiings cui through the jiarapcta to 
I^nnit gini-4 to fire in the rot^uired direc¬ 
tion are called i hibritsiin's: about 18 
feet is allowed from one embrasure to 
anoiber. and the solid intervening part 
is called the uierhn. An indented para- 

{ >ct is a battlement. (Italian, parapetlOf 
)rca.stwork.) 

• 

Paraphernalia means all that a 
woman t'an claim at the death of her 
linsbaud bej'ond her iomturc. In tlie 
Kornau law her i»arapucmaliA included 
JJie furniture of her chamlier, her wear¬ 
ing apparclj Ik'T jewels, etc. Henoo 
Ijcrsonai ait ire, fittings geuewilly, any¬ 
thing for show or decoration. (Qre^, 
pnraphn'm., beyond dower.) 

Poraoite (Greek, para sffee, eating 
at another’s cost). A plant or aninuu 
that lives on another; hence ahaager-on, 


who fawns and flatters for the sake of 
his food. 

Pare anz Cerft [deer park$\^ A 
mansion fitted iq> in a remote corner of 
Versailles, whither girls were inveigled 
for the licentious pleosuie of Louis XV. 
Tlie rank of the peraou who visited 
them was scrupulously kept coueealed; 
but one girl, more bold than the rest, 
rifled the pockets of M. le Comte, and 
found that ho was no other than the 
king. Madame do Pom^iaddur did not 
shrink from superiutendmg the labours 
of the royal valets to procure victims for 
this infamous establiminent. The term 
is now used for an Alsa'tia, or haven of 
shipvnecked characters. 

" lloultwnc limy Iw pronil of bein? 'rare 
f/r/a' t«» tlKww wbcm reniorscJcssi jm-ed drived 
rroiii (heir iitiand lionie."--S(t(tcri{ifv ueview. 

ParosB. The Fatca. Tlie three were 
Clotho, Lach’esis, and At'ropos. [Latin 
mythology.) Parc® is from pars., a lot; 
and the corresponding Hoir® is from 
meros, a lot. The Fates were so called 
liec-ause they decided the lot of every 
man. 

Paxtfliment. So called from Peri- 
gamon in L&mv Asia, where it was used 
for purposes of writing when Ptol'emy 
prohibited the exportation of piuwT frtmi 
Egypt. 

Pardon BelL The AngSlus bell. So 
called because of the indulgence once 
given for reciting prayeia form¬ 

ing the anyelm. 

Par'doimeroa TUo, in Chaucer, is 
Death ami the Dioters. Three rioters 
in a tavern agreed to hunt down Death 
and kill him. As they w'ent their way 
they met an old man, who told them 
that he had ju.st left him sitting under a 
tree in the lane close by. Off posted the 
three rioters, but when they came to the 
tree they found a grant treasnra,%'htch 
tiiey agreed to divulo equally. They 
cast low which was to cany it hoifle, 
and tlie lot fell to the youngest, who 
was sent to the village to buy food and 
wine. While he was gone tlie two who 
were left agreed to kill him, and so in¬ 
crease tiieir share; but the third bought 

E llison to put into the wine, in order to 
til his two On his return 

with his stores,'tlie two set npon bun 
luid slew him, then sat down to drink 
and be meny ti^ther; bat, the wine 
being miaoued, all the three rioters 
found Death under the tree as the old: 
man Wl said. 
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Part PaMU. At the same time; in 
equal degrees; two or mora schemes 
carried on at once and driven forwaid 
with equal energy, are said to ^ carried 
on parv pal^m^ which is Latin fur equal 
strides or the equally measured pace of 
l)er 80 U 8 marching together. 

“ The OHiltnu effects of BurroiiudinK iniUter go 
tin ««ir!y pnn «a«xu with the bi-ntitig.”—(t’rinw ; 
Correlnticm 0/ Phjf^imt t'orees, i>. 64 . 

Pa'riaa Clironlo^*. A chronological 
register of the chief events in the 
mythology and history of ancient Greece 
during a scries of l,i'118 years,'Iteginning 
with the reign of Ceorop, and ending 
with the archouship of Diopie'tos. It is 
engraved on Panstu marble, and was 
found in the islaud of Paros. It is one 
of the Arunde'liau Marbles (q.r.). 

Pairlaii Verse. llI*natHred satire ; 
60 called from Archil'oehos, a native of 
Paros. 

Pa'riaa or Par'lalis. Tlie lowest 
class of the Iliudu population, below tbo 
four castes. Literally drummers, from 
parai, a large drum. 

“The ImtKcrs cixorhead nwy perluips lie t*i 
take A iiuii'i' compTelieiiitive viewtif pahlic iiuex' 
tiOQ-H I liiu the> Ate HeUitf. they are ihi* 

ParMlis nf nitr oonstitutiunai Braumiutsm.'' - The, 
Toutm, March an, 1S6T. 

ParlAel. A young gentleman tliat 
travels a^ut and seeks mlventure, be> 
cause be is young, rich, and at leisure, 
(i^ below.') 

“ Tbre, t<», my I'arirtcl, Blie markeil l)ii*c there, 

Strelchcn »n the rack of <a too-HABy cluilr, 

Ami beard thy nverlaBiiug yawn eonnyB 

The iMioBau<l (xinmtu'B uf i.llom-jM,’' 

J’tifiK; IhiM'taJ, iv. . 141 . 

Kir Paridel. A male coquette, whose 
delight was to win tvonion’s hearts, and 
then desert them, 'llie model was the 
Earl of Westmoreland. (Sjjenser: fairk 
Qmme, bk. iii. cant. 10; bk. iv. c. I.) 

Paris or Alexander. Sou of Priam, 
and cause of the siege of Troy. TIi; wus 
hospitably entertained by Mench'i’os, 
K.iim af Siiarta; and elojieu with Helen, 
his host’s wife. This brought ai>oat the 
rie^. Post-Homeric tmdinon say.<4 that 
Paris slew Achilles, and wtts himself 
slain either by Pyrrhos or Philocte'tcs, 
{Homer: Itiaa.) 

Faria. Kinsman to the Prince of Tci 
nyna, the nnsnccessful suitor of Juliet. 
{Shaketpmre: Romeo and Juliet.) 

Faria. Babclais say5*that Gargantua 
played on the Parisians who came to 
stare at him a practical joke, and the 
men said it was a siwii “parris** (to 
ho tanghed at); wherefore the city was 
called Par*'is. It was caHed before 
Leuco'tia, from the white skia of tlie 


ladies." (Greek, leukdtea, wliitoncss.) 
{Oargantua and Vantagmel. bk. i. 17.) 

Faria, called by the Homans “ Lnte'tia 
Parisio'rum’’ (the nmtl-city of tlio 
Parisii). The Parisii were tlie Gallic 
tribe which dwelt in the He du PahuH ” 
when the liumaus invaded Gaul, {S>‘e 
lais.) 

Mona, de Faria. The public execu* 
tioner of Paris. 

Jjiitle Faria. 

The "Galleria Vittorio Kinaiuiole" of 
MiliUi is so called on ooeoiint of its 
brilliant shops, its numerous i-utV.s, and 
its general guy appearance. 

Brussels, tlie ciqiital of Belginin, situ* 
ate on the Seunc, is also railed Little 
Paris.'’ 

Paiia-Garden* A War-garden; a 
noisy, disorderly place. In aUiision to 
the fiear*gardeu so culled on the Thames 
bonk-ride, kept by ItoWrt de Paris in 
the reign of Kichard II. 

“iKi jiMi take tlieriiiirt fur a rai1ii-g:inUi|i v 
:aiake»fieitre: llenrp 1 11 /., v. . 1 . 

Parlsdk Bngtotera. Bills of nior* 
fality. Geuige Cmbbe, author of The 
Forongb, has a iweni in thn'C parts, in 
ten-syllable verse with rhymes, eut:It1t>d 
2Vie Fanah Hegisttr. 

Paria'ion. Made at I’uris : after tho 
mode of Paris ; a native of I’.iris; like a 
native of l'.aris. 

Parls'ian Wedding {The). The 
massacre of St. Bsithoiomcw, part of 
the weilding festivity at the niairi.'ige 
of Henri of Navarre and Mtirgurcl of 
France. 

“(MjRrIch nltlifiimli ii n»M not ti>fi<>il.lv fur 
him til (vt'all ID life Du- iDuiuUn.^ ikIiuis Ilf 
tliP Vnritiiidt Wediliiii;. unBri-uil) in l■\t>l.•lul iiiii«i> 
Miurii rn In tuery uni)ivjii<li«--l nmiil. ’ MulUy‘ 
hui.-h /|Vf»(UiV, iii.u, 

Parlsteiuie(/.(0. A eeiehrnted song 
by Cttsimir Delavigno, ('.allHl the Mar- 
aeillatse of ISIW). 

“ riirn* n'a phi'* i|n’iiu rn i|i“ itlnire: 

Kn niiiii mairliiiiB^ 

f'|•lltr(■ l( iirH t-;oiiiiisi. 

A tnor-ri* li‘fi‘u«li» ii«iit-villi>uB, 

(‘iiuriiUB a la 1 ii'imri':" 

Parlarna. the bkantil'ul young wife of 
Azo. She falls in love with Hugo, lny 
stepson, and Iwtrays licthclf to her 
biisliand in a dream. Azo condemns 
his soil to tie c.xe«'utod, hut tin* fit to 
of Parisioa, says Byron, is iinknowii.' 
{Pariaina.) 

Frizzi, in his Hiatory of Ferrara, tt'Ils 
ns that Parisi'na Mats testa was tho 
second wife of Niccolo, Marquis of Esle; 
that she fell in love a*ith Ogo, her step¬ 
son, and that the itiddelify of Pari.siua 
was revealed by a seivunt uumed Zuo'eS. 
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Ho liiiyn that kith 0{?o aijwl I’amiiia 
were beheaded, and that the niarquis 
coniinaiided all the faithloeii wives ho 
knew to l>e beheaded to the Moloch of 
his passion. 

Pariza'de (1 syl.). A lailjr whoso 
n<lvciitiu'e.s in searoh of the TalkingBinl, 
Singing Tree, and Yellow Water, aro 
' related in the fflori/ of the Hiietere who 
Jinrird their Ymou/er fiieter^ in the 
Arabian lights. This tale hiis been 
closely imitated in Vhery and Fairstar 
(?•«’•)■ 

Parkership. Tlic office of pound- 
keeper ; from parvus (a pound). 

Parks. There are in Englatul .3.‘11 
arks stocked with deer; rod deer !ire 
opt in hi of them. The oldest is Kridgo 
Park, in fiussex, called in Honiesday 
Book Rnedfclle (IlothcrlieUl). Tho 
largest privatti deer park is Lord Eger- 
ton’s, Tatton, in Cheanire, which contains 
lijfiOO acres. Blenheim Park contains 
2,800 acres, but only LIAO acres of it .are 
open to deer. Almost tw extensive os 
Tatton I’ai'k are Richmond Park, in Sur¬ 
rey ; Eastwell Park, in Kent; tirims- 
thorpe Park, in Lincolnshire; Thuretsby 
Perk, ill N'otts ; and Knowesicy Park, in 
liancashire. {E. P, tihirhy ; Enqluh 
Jker Parks.) Woburn Park is ;i,500 
acres. 

Parlanoo. Tn eommon parlanve. In 
the usual or vulgar phraseology. An 
Roglish-Freuch word; the French luivo 
pailvr, par/ant, parlage, etc.--to sjieak, 
speaking, talk—but not jiarlance. 

Parlcmont (French). A crown court, 
where, in the old rvgnnv, councillor 
were allowed to plead, !ind where justice 
was administered in the king's name. 
The I*aris Parlcment receiveii appt'als 
from all inferior tribunals, but its own 
juflgmeuts were liniil. It tfxik cogni¬ 
sance of all oiTety'es against tho crown, 
the peers, the bishu])s, the corporations, 
and all high officersof state; and, though 
it liud no legislative gpwer, had to >r- 
gistrr the royal edicts insfore they could 
become law'. Abolished by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in 1790. 

Parliament. 

•“My Lfinl (’like tolls us ParUament is tlorirod 
fntm • inrN'r li> mom. ’ u<> sis»i»it ono's minil}- MC 
itiiKlitits Imiii'Htly linvo UmisIU us 
I s ‘ llriiwv iiicni i» in tsrin fm- fUe mimUor* fun«ln- 
went' ttio biatoiii ot tlu' ailnd.'Warner.* Oa 
PmilamcHts, 

The Addled Parliament (between April 
5th, 1614, and June 7th, 1615); so caJDed 
because it remonstrated with the king 


on Ills levying “benevolence^” but 
pauMod no acts. 

Itarebom ParliamenU The Farlia- 
meut convened July 4th, 1653; over¬ 
ridden bv Praise-Qod Bareboue. 

The Black Parliament. Held by Henry 
VIII. in Bi^ewcll. 

The (Hub Parliament. {See Vxsdix- 

XEMT or Bath.) 

The Cmvention Parliament. Two Par¬ 
liaments were so tailed: one in 1660, 
because it was not held by tlie ordex of 
the king, but was convened by (jcneral 
Monk; tlie second was conveutnl Janu¬ 
ary 22ad, 1680, to confer the crown on 
William and Mary. 

The Devil's ParUament. The Parlia¬ 
ment convened at Coventry by Henry 
VI., ill M59, w'hich passed attainders on 
the Duke of York and his supporters. 

The Jh'unken Parliament. The Parlia¬ 
ment assembled at Edinburgh, Jmiuary 
1st, 1661, of which Burnet says tho 
members “ were almost perpetually 
drunk.” 

The Gmtd Parliament (1376, in the 
reign of Edwaiil HI., while the Black 
Prince w’aa still alive). So called from 
the severity with which it pursued the 
unpopular party of tho Duke of Lan^ 
Ciistoi** 

Grattan's (1782-1801). In. 

1782 (Irattaii moved the “ Declaj'ation 
of Rights,” repudiating tlie right of 
tho British Parliament to interfere iu 
the government of Ireland. Pitt pro- 
nounciHl the Parliament unworkable. 

The Illiterate ox Lack^lvanung Parlia^ 
meat. {Sec HsfLEARMEn Paiu.iaxrrt.) 

The JAttlv ParUament. Same as “ the 
Barclione Parliament” {q.r.). 

The Long Parliament sat 12 years and 
r> months, fmm November 2mf, 1640, to 
A))ril 20th, 1 Go3, when it was dissolved by 
(’romwell; but a fragment of it, called 
*‘l'he Rump,” continued till the Res¬ 
toration, in 1660. 

Historian of the I.ong Parliament. 
Ihomas May. buried iu Westmifister 
Abbey. (bWo-16.50.) ^ 

The Mad ParUanumt, iu the reign of 
Henry III. (1258), was so callcvl from ire 
opposition to tho king. It insisted on his 
confirming the Magna Oharta, and even 
appointed twenty-iour of its own mem¬ 
bers, with Simon oo Montfort a.s presi¬ 
dent. to administer tho government. 

The Merciless (or Unmerciful) Parlia¬ 
ment (from Februaiy .3rd to June 3rd, 
1388). A junto or fourteen tools of 
Thomas, Duke of Olouoester, whir^ 
assumed rcyol prerogatives, and at¬ 
tempted to depoau Richard 11, 
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The PaeHunwtU (ItWI), held 

at Ojcford, couauitiiur of Whi^ and 
Tories, by whom the Exclusion Bill was 
passed. 

2%e Paeijic Farliament. A triennial 
Parliament, dissolved August 8th, 1718. 
It rigned the treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
after a war of eleven y^uirs. 

The Pemioner (or Parlia- 

imnt (from May 8th, 1661, to January 
24th, 1678 [i.r. 16 years and 260 dMs]). 
It wa.s convened by Charles II., and was 
called *' PMiijionary ” from the many 
l>ensians it granted to the adherents ot‘ 
the king. 

The Itunip Parfument, in the Protec¬ 
torate ; so called bfHiauso it contained 
the rump or fag-end of the I^ftng Parlia¬ 
ment (16j9), It was this Parliamout 
that voteil the trial of Charles I. 

The Itmniny Parhament. A Scotch 
Parliament; so called from its constantly 
being shifted from place to place. 

The or Ltiu-lene Parhament 

{ParliatnentHtH Indoetum) (1404^. So 
called by Sir E, Coke, because it con¬ 
tained no lawyer. 

The Cnnu'reiful Pafliatnent, in the 
mgn of Bichura II.; so call^ by the 
people from its tyrannical prfxucditigs. 

2%.’ I ’m feits Parliament. The Parlia¬ 
ment c<mvenod by Cbarltd I., on June 
18th, 16*2); adioumedtoOxfrtm, August 
1st; and dissolved August Tlth : Itaving 
done nothing but offend the king. 

The Wondermnkinff Parlntment. Tlic 
same as “ ITieUiffnerciful Parliament; *’ 
convened February 3rd, 1388. By play¬ 
ing into the hands of the Buke of 
Gloucester it checkmated the king. 

Piirliament Soldiers. The soldiers 
of General Monk, who restored Charles 
n. to the tlirone. 

'* ltln)( a : rina a rHiiMf-'llnj:! 

Tbe Partiaii)ent»()1rtfer8 ar« the kha. 

atnitfl tlify ilUl liioQb, ana aniue Uicr did cry 
tbc P»rUan>i>nl 9r>lilifin <,<> hr, 

[TO ft-tch back Uie fciajj.]*' 

iParUaineiit of Bats (2%«), 1426, 
daring the regency in the reign of 
Henry VI. & called because the 
iiiembers, being forbidden by the Buke 
of Gloucester to wear swonis, armed 
themselves with clubs or bats. 

Parliamoat of Bnnoos* Omvened 
by Henry TV. at Coventry, in 1404, and 
so called because all law^ra were ex¬ 
cluded from it. 

ParltemoBta'rlaa (A). One who 
favoured the FarUamOnt in opposition 
to Charles I. 


Parlour (A). The rocejitiou it>om in 
a religious house where the religious see 
theii- friends. (FVeuch, parlour.) 

Par'lons. A corrupt form of /tenlous. 
iu slang our modem use of “ awful,’* 
ama/.mg, wondroua 

“ oil! ‘Its H v'lrluiis Ind.” 

fOiakt*prt%re: As You Llkr ft, iii. S. 

Parmo'adaalsts. A name given to 
the Bou'utists; so called from Pnrmeni- 
a'uus, Bishop of Carthage, the great 
anta^uist of Augustine. 

Par'mesan'. A cheese made at 
Parma, in Italy. 

Pamassos (Greek), Pamassns 
(Latin). A mountain near Delphi, iu 
Greece. It has two Niimmits, one of 
which was couaocriited to Aindlo and 
the Mu-ses, the other to Bacchus. It 
was anciently called Laniassnx, from 
laruax, an ark, because Beucaliou’s ark 
stranded there after the floo<l. After 
the oracle of Belphi was built at its 
foot it received the iininc f>f Paruassos, 
wliich Peuceras says is a corrnptiun uf 
Uar Kahas (hill of divinntiouV The 
Turks call it lAakura. 

PitrnassHH. The region of |K>vtrv, 
Properly a moimtuitv of I'ln.i’is, in 
Greece, sacre.! to Apollo and the Mui'i-s. 
“Where lies 3 'our vein'r Are 3 'ou in- 
cliueil to soar to the higher regions of 
Parnassus or to ilutlor round the base 
of the billl**’ (Tfte Antitfimry)~~i.f. 
Are you going to attempt the higher 
walks of poetry, sucli as ejiio and dra¬ 
matic, or some more mode.st kind, as 
sinmle scug? 

To rhinb Parnaeem. To write iwetry, 

PariMdiltil. Kolating to a narhvh. 
Hence, jictty, n.aTTow. (<!fcff Littlb 
£X01 .AKn£B8.) 

Parody. Father of Parody. Iliiiim’- 
nax of Ephesus, 'riio won! jwrody 
means an ode which {Mirvci'ts the menn- 
ittg of anothci' ode. ((^reek, para ode.) 

ParolO (French). A verbal ]iroiniso 
given by a sohiiw or prisoner of w-ir, 
that he will not abuse Ids leave uf ab¬ 
sence ; tbo watchwonl of the day. 


Parolles (3 syl ). A man of rain 
words, who dubs nimself “capfain,” 
pretends to knowledge which lie hiu 
not, and to sentimenta he never feels. 
(French, parolee, a creature of empty 
words.) (ShAktiMearr: AW a fl'ell that 
Mnda Well) 


" f knowlilm M netartoiis linr. 

Thisk bitti a Rrant wsy (fio), s<ilcly s rowsiil; 
Yet tliew flxwl evils kU mo flt vo liiin 
Tb^they takefiiMoe ...Act]. 1 . 
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Jfe waa a mre ParoUea in a pedmogue''a 
wig. A preteuder, a man of wora», and 
a pcdaut. The allusion k to the brag¬ 
ging, faithless, slaudering villain men¬ 
tioned ubovo. 

“ Ru-t, hW(n d, Kool, liUmht't i anfl, Psrollei, live 

SaR'hi in vtiaiue; beiiit; footcil, b> luolni)^ 
llirivts; 

Tberp's Dbiccaad weaiisfttf eirery iimaaltvc. 
.HhukeupMTe: Alfa Wtilthat Emia HW/, iv. a 

Parr. Old Parr, lliomas Parr lired 
in the reigns of ten sovorolgns: married 
a second wife when he was 120 years 
old, and had a child by her. He was a 
husbandman, born at Salop in 1483, and 
died 1G35, aged 152 years, Mr. Thoms, 
in bis Xe-rords of LmgatUg^ denies the 
truth of Parr’s great age. 

Par'rioJde (3 syl.). Lh Belle Parri- 
eidr, Bealrico Ceuci (*-1609.) 

Parrot-ooal. A namo mven to an¬ 
thracite because of the rnickliug or chat¬ 
tering noise it makes when burnt. 

Parseos or Ohebera. Fire-wowhip- 
I>ers. We use the word for Persian 
refugees driven out of their country by 
the persecutions of the Mussulmans. 
Th“y now inlubit various parts of India. 
Criie wool jneaus People oj Para or Pai a 
-■i.e. F’ersin.) 

Parsley. JU hm uetd mu> oj mthing 
but u litUe p^rsltg —t.c. he is dead. The 
(jri-eks dt^'ked toinhs with pandey, bu- 
c^use it kce}»s green a long time. 

dtiarOiii cr.'^tVou, lu‘ ittvili* ]isrBK'>; lliat M, lie 
):> tlciil, iiiiil htiuuld )io stiX'Hed With inrsk'}*. 

Parson. sa 5 's liluckstoiic, is 
eix'leme, one that hath full rights of 
the iKiroiihiul church.” {See c££eiCAX. 
Titlus.) 

' Ain»iitf w,v \ rb and wcHlewcs Icb am ywooed nuts 

[■mint til Mtl 

Yi'afrukcil fimtiaicd] in puwes. The itereou bit 

kniiwi'tn." 

jRdbtif ; PiVr* JUutrMeir PMea. 

“(tiid Kive j oii jyiiHd ninrrow, nuieter tiennin" 
etrKattiaiite]. aieniiiu).-sa<ilbNiyK<an!; iota's 

imImut « IV . s . 

Parson Adams. sA simple-minded 
country cletgyinM of the elghtee^ 
century, in Fielding’s Joaepk Atidrewa. 

Fielding that Parson Adams at 
the ago of nity was provided w^ a 
linudsomo income of £23 a year 
Timothy Burrell. Ei^., in l7lo,. be¬ 
queathed to his nephew ’Hmothy the 
sura of £20 a year, to l>o psud.dmitqjt lus 
residence at the tJnivena^j, and to bo 
continued to him until he obtaidodsome 
preferment worth at ktist £30 A year. 
j&Msrti; AfehmlMiml .laol. 

lii. p. 172.) (iSK^PiwiKaEH^) 

*«• 


Parson Bato. A stalwart, ehoferk, 
i^r^ng parson, editor of the Mmiing 
Pont in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. He was afterwards Sv Henry 
Bate Pudley, Bart. ^ 

*' Wbon Btr Heury Ban- Hudicy wm 
sn Irish dwn, s ymm Isdyof Diibliu «iia.‘‘Ob. 
how I hiu^ t<> sue tiur dane. Tliey M/ be is a \ vry 
bsodsome me. sud tbut he Dkc sukel." 

—CfUKiFa Jtuptesifif: tcuAon legiauia, lit. 

Parson TmlUlwr, in Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews. A slothful, iguoiunt, 
and self-willed bigot. 

•.• other iwrsiinB fsiwum in stun- ,wc the Rev, 
Micah Balwidder. the vicar of Rnty, Hroefcie- 
hurst. Or. PriiHroBe, ttin )«uaon 1u Oiildsmith** 
Ut>»trtfd VUhm, the parauD in Cbaacer's (kmier-. 
Onry ItUea, and 6<euo otfiem. 

Parsons (jra/ier), the giant porter 
of King James, died in 1622. {PHller'a 
Worthies.) 

Part. The character assigned to on 
actor in « play. 

Part. A portion, piece, or fragment. 
For my part. As for as concerns me. 
For the most part. Generally, as a 
rule. . 

I» good port. Favourably. 

Pari and f/ared. An essential part, 
portiou, or element. 

Partstat pour la Ssnrts. The utt- 
tioual air of the French £m^h». The 
words were compo-sed by M. du Babordo 
in 1800; the music by Queen Horteusis 
mother of Napoleon III. It b abtillad, 
the subject of whicl^ is as follows 
Young Diuuiis followed Ute count, hk 
lord, to Syria, and praywi the Virgin 
“that he might pmec tlie hr:i,vic.«t 
warrior, anti love the iftiresl- maiden.” 
Aftor^ the battle, tlic count said to 
Bunois, To thoo we owe the viotorv, 
and my daughter I give to thee.” Moral: 
” Amour d la plus oelk ; hoHuenr eu plus 
t'aillmt.^* 

Partlks'iiUL Mistress of Ar'gatn?, in 
the Arcadia, of Sir Philip Sydney. 

PartlMii'<^ (4 syl.). Naples: so 
called from Parthetiop?j the siren, who 
threw henself into the sea out of love 
lor Ulvsses, and w'as cast up on the hay 
of Naples. 

Portlienopa'an R^rablic. That of 
Naples, from Jtfhuary 22, 1799, to the 
June following. 

Parti (A). An eligible person for a 
big maiTiage. 

Prises Proderlt^ tiSovold isa parti, a« be has 
Isberired tbe bitUc of Ins fstluoSt banMOSe fith- 
tutio CtwcM^' ^ uramiloits storlisgl."—jr«icqM^ 
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Parttenlar Baiitlsta. That branch 
of the Baptist Dissentets who limit tlie 
Sacrament of the Loi*d’s Supper to those 
who hare been recipients of adult bap* 
tism. Open Bitptists admit any baptised 
l)er8on to receive it. 

ParttoQlarlsts. Those who hold 
the doctrine of |Mirticular election and 
reprobiition. 

Parting; 

“ Piirtint* iastii'hsweci Romiw, 
TI1.H I sli:!!! Mii'oil N'luhl' rill it, lie iiiurniw.” 

■Sli ; wmieo uiid Juhet, li. i. 

Parting Cup (*/), was, by tbe 
ancient Homans, drunk in honour of 
Mercury to insure sound sleep. (AVe 
Ovid, Imtit ii. 63o.) {it'je STtHBl’P 
Cue.) 

Partington. A Mrs. Malnpn>p, or 
Tabitlia Bramble, famous for her mis¬ 
use of hard words. (It. V. iihilU(tnv; 
an American author.) 

Ihunf Parthif/ton rml her mop. A 
taunt oftainst thoRo who try to with- 
sbiml jiM^fTCSR. 'ITio newspapers say 
that a Mrs. Partington had a cottige .at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. In Novem¬ 
ber, IS‘24, a heavy gale drove thu sea- 
waves into her house, and the old lady 
laboured with a mop to sop the wet up, 
till «ho wfw obligeif to take refuge ui 
tJie uppef ]>art of the house. The Rev. 
Sydney Smith, .speaking on the Lords 
rejection of the Reform Bill, tjetober, 
1831, cuuiparR.s tliom to Damo Parting¬ 
ton with iitT ia(;p, trj ing to push back 
tho Atluiitii. ‘‘She was excellent,” he 
«iys, ” at a slop or puddle, but Rlinuld 
never have meddled with a tempest.” 

Part'let. The lien in Chaucer's 
A'MaV Pt'ietVH Tale, and in the tale of 
Jietjnard the Fox (foiirtecnth ccntnrv). 
So called from tbe partlet or loose collar 
of the doublet,” rcferritig to the frill¬ 
like feathers round the neck of certain 
heusje (A parilet was a*nifF worn in 
the 16th century by women.) 

• “ Im111' li&rn tin* tcnatit ^■fl.:lr 

fjfose to (nrtli-t {•errhcil on hlnti.” 

Vuningham, 

Suiter Partht u'ifh her hooded head, 
allegorises Uio ctoisicred community of 
nuns in Drydeu’s Hind and Panther, 
where the Roman Catholic clergy are 
likened to barnyard fovj|k. 

Partridge. Thu attendant of Jones, 
half - barber and half - schoolmaster; 
shrewd, but simjple as a child. His 
simplicity, and hu strong excatemeut at 
the pky-house, whmi he went to see 
Garrick in IltunUt, are admirably por¬ 
trayed. {Fielding: Tom Janet,) 


Partridge's Day (&'/.), September I, 
tho first day of partridge shooting. 

Par'tnla, acconliug to Tertullian, 
was the goddess of pregnancy, who de¬ 
termined tbe time of gestation. (Aulna 
Gellim, iii. c. 16.) 

Partnrlant Monteo. ” Parturient 
montca^ nasrStur ridirulna mm.'* Tho 
Egyptian king Tachon sustained a long 
war against Artaxerxes Ochus, and sent 
to the Lacodemooiaus for aid. King 
Agesilaos went with a contingent, but 
when the Egyptians saw a little, ill- 
dressed lame man, they said: ” 7'«r- 
tunebat mona; formidmat Jnpttiv; i/le 
rp.ro »mmn peperit,** C‘The mountain 
laboured, Jupiter stood aghast, and a 
mouse ran out.”) Agesilaos replied, 
“■You call me a mouse, but I will soon 
show you I am a lion.” 

Party, Persciii or persons under 
sideration. “Tlus is tho next pariv, 

I your worship ”— 1 . 1 ’. the next I’ase to Iw*. 
I examined. Tliis i.s the partj' that sti 'lo 
I the things the perwu or persons ac- 
i ciised. (French,/larrir, .1 pers^ou.) 

I “ Ifiin evil Rpirlt <riiiilvl«>sii»j,on.* iiiuiif rt'.i.r» 
Biiiiiki*... anil till* iisrii shnll )<i> no iiiorc umiI. ' 
1 —Titliil \ I. 7. 

I Party Spirit. Tlte uiiimu.s or feeling 
j of a party man. 

i Par'TOim' (French). An npshiit; 
! one who has risen from tlx* ranks. 

t 

i Parvis (Ixmdon), The “jdaie” ♦,!' 
I ciiurt br;fore the main entinnre of a 
' rulhedral. In the p:ir\is nf .St. raur?. 
j lawyers uswl to meet for con.stdtation, 
08 bx-oters do in pxrhange. I’he wi’id 
is now applied to the room above tlio 
church porch, (/’/uvn-i.'sw.v, a Low Latin 
corruption of paradism, a church iloi-e.) 

*' A iicfjfrsnt ef Invo'. war »ntl w \ s, 

Tlint vft**n lindrto Ison atti* rnrijn." 

Chauree: Cantrtbviy TaleB ilnirortiK-fmn; 

Parvis' Surname of 

Khosrn or Chosvoc.s II., the graiulson 
nf Kho.srn the MaquiJiceHt. Ilm reigns 
of Khosni I. anrf II. were the golden 
period of Persian history. Parvi/' kept 
15,01)0 female inusioiaus. fi.OfKi housi*- 
hold officers, 20,600 sa^ldle-mulcs, 000 
elephants, 200 slaves to scatter petfimu's 
when he went abroail. 1,000 seknberH to 
water the roads before him, and sat on 
a pillared throne of almost, inconceiv- 
atue splendour. 

The Afli'sr o/’ Chwroen Patriz. Shibdiz, 
the Persian Bucephalos. (.SVc Horse.) 

Parya’atta. Wife of Darius Notlios. 
(A corruption of Peri *Fadehir [fairy 
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Passing Bich 


bird - of - ruradise], sometimes called 
ylznd'efiir [bird-of-Pajadise].) 

Pascal’s Tbougbts. Pendm mr la 
Jti-lujinH (1070). Fugitive reflections 
and short sentences chiefly of a religious 
character, by Blaise Pascm (1623-1602). 

Pasoli Eggs (yrou. Vmk). Eastor 
given as an emblem of the resur¬ 
rection. I’hcy are generally coloured. 
Not uiifroqucntly a name written with 
grease, which does not absorb thecolonr- 
iiig matter, causes a pasch egg to appear 
wnth a name on it. 

The day before Eiistor Sunday is 
called lut'j Saturday. 

7)oniitr un mif, pfiur avoir nn bwuf. 
Hiving a sprat to catch a mackerel. I’o 
give an egg at Easter under the ex- 
]»»;(*tation of receiving a more substantial 
present kter on. 

PaSba of Tbroo Tails {A). There 
arc tlirce grades of pashas distiiignisbed 
by llic number of horse-tails on their 
standard. In war the horse-tail stan- 
diiid is can-ied before the pasha, and 
])1:intcd in fnmt of hLs tent. Tlie highest 
rank of pashas are those of three tails; 
llie grand vizier is always rx offirio 
stich a pasha. Pashas of two tails are 
governors of provinces; it is one of 
these oflieers that we mean when we 
speak of a pasha in a general way. A 
padia of one tail is a sauj.ak or lowest of 
|iroviiinal governors, (the word pasha 
is the I’ersian pa^ support of Shati^ the 
ruler.) 

Pasaue Eggs. {See Pasch Egos.) 

Pasquina'de (3 syl.). A lampoon or 
political squib, having ridicule for its 
object: so called from Pasqui'iio, on 
Italian tailor of the fifteenth ccntiu'y, 
noted for his caustic wit. Some time 
after his death a mutilated statue was 
dug up, representing either Ajax sup¬ 
porting Mcncki'os, or Menola'os carrying 
tin* deml body of Patroc'los, or else a 
gladiator, and was placed at the end of 
the Braschi Palito near the Piaxza 
Navo’ni. As it was not elcar W'hat the 
statue represented, and as it stood op¬ 
posite Pasquiu’s house, Italians 
called it “Pasquiu.” The Eoinaiis 
made this torso the depodtory of their 
political, religious, and penmnal satires, 
which w'cro thefefora called Paeoifin- 
m/yi or Pasquinades. In the Capitol is 
a rival statue called BBtrforio, to wbicli 
tiro aflixed replies to the Peaqainades. 

PaM. A pan or A coaum» paes. 
An ordinary degree, without honours. 


Where a person is allowed to pim up 
the senate-house to his degree withotK 
being “ plucked.” (See PntrcK.) 

Well to pass. Well to do. Here 
“ pass ” is the ^lonym <itfare (Saxon, 
farm, to go or pa^. Sbokespeare has 
the expression, “How goes it?”— i.e. 
How fares it, how passes it ? 

Pasm BrewelL Sir Tristram^s horse. 
Sir TVistram was one of the round-table 
knights. {History of Pripce Arthur, ii. 
68 .) 

Pawe-iwrtoiit. A sort of picture- 
frame. The middle is cut out to the 
size of the picture, and the border or 
e<lge is cmf>ossed, so as to present a 
raised margin. The passe-partout and 
picture, being backed and faced with 
a glass, are held together by an cd^g 
of paper which shows on tiie glass »ce. 
The word means sometiiing to “pass 
over all.” 

A master-key is also calle<l a passe¬ 
partout (a pass through all the rooms). 

PMseloardln (3 syl.). A great rock 
near Poitiers, where there is a very 
narrow hole on the edge of a precipice, 
through which the univcrdty freshmen 
are made to pass, to “matriculato” them. 
The same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to paes under the 
I arch of St. Longi'nns. Pksse-lourdon 
means “lubber-pass.” 

PasA'elyoB. A young fotmdling 
brought, up by Morgone la P^. He waa 
detected in an inteigue with MorgaUe's 
daughter, and the adventures of this 
amorous youth ore related in the ro¬ 
mance called Prvoforvst^ voL iii. 

Paaatng Bell (FAc). It now means 
the bell tolled to announce the dentil of 
one who has died in the parish; but 
originally it meant the bell which an¬ 
nounced that the person was «;< extrimis, 
or passing^frora time into eternity. 

“ Wlii^ii a meott lies in Hsnny, the i^lls ot the 
I«tiBh tie I>e1<>i]e:if tu sre loticheci witb rheclsr- 
vers iimil oitlier be ilit« ur recovers hkinu. As 
mwn as rhis si^n isKiveD.eM-ryb<Hl}'iu rliesuwt, 
as well AS in tbe htxtsea,bills on his knees, oficr.' 
iuK pni}'’er lor rhe sick iiersnn," (&s Ixvii. 
the Cnnon Law.)—i/iarir of (fts iktJre of StaHn's 
Journty. 

Pausing Fair. Admirably fair. 
(Dutch, pa^u^ to admire.) 

P«Mlag Bltfli. Holdmaith tells us 
in his Deserted Village, that the cilei^- 
man was “passing rich with £40 a 
year.” This is no covert satire, but a 
sober fact, Equal to about £3S0. 

“ A inaa he vas to all the coantr/ ^ar. 

And i«ssin« rich with fortyjxnia^a>car.” 

; oemtsA I’lUntw. 
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Patelin 


. la Norway and Sweden the clergy aro 
TOud irom £20 to £40 a year, and in 
fVance ^'^0 a year is tha u«ual stipend 
of the wbridiig clergy. Of 8t. Yves it 
wae said (1251-1303):— 


"It distrihnwt,»v«c una saiat« prufu^icin uiix 
pauvro^ Urt ivveiiiis du Bod I>eu6n<<« ct cciix do 
Bon pairtmolnc, eui ei»ieui do r>jn do ronto, aloro 
une somm« tns notable, rariicult^iontout on 
llaBse Bretaf^Qo.”—/iom Li^mcau: Lttvi of the 
SainU of (rr«a( Britain, 


PoMloii Flower. 

file tea/aynibolieee tlie spear. 

Tlio ftro (UitboTii, tbo Hve vionnds. 

The ten(lrU$, tlio cords or winys. 

? lip colmnn ot tiie orara. the pillar ot tlie croHS. 

he tliO liammors. 

The three etvles, tim thivo nailg. 

Ibejteohv thrauJo nilliiu the Oowers. the crown 
of thurua 

The catme, tbo glorv or nimbus. 

The mbite tint, purltr. 

The blue tint, heaven. 

It keeua open three days ; Bynibaiisina the three 
years' luinietry. (Matt. xH. 40.) 

Pise’s Hsan.) 

■ Pasaioniats. Certain priests of the 
Bomou Catholic Church, vrho mutually 
agreed to preach ‘‘Jeeus Christ, aud 
Him crucified.” The founder of this 
” congr^ntion ” was Paul Francis, sur- 
nameu Puul of the Cnm. (1694-1775.) 

Paas'over. A Jewish festival to 
commemomte the deliverance of the 
Ismclite.s, when the angel of death (that 
slew the first-bom of tlie Egypuims) 
pamd oca’ .Hieir houses, aud spared all 
who did as Hoses commanded them. 


Pauy-meaaure or Pasalng-inea- 
mira. A slow, stately dance ; a ebr- 
mption of the Itsdiau ^mmzzo (a 
uuddle pace or step). It is Called u 
cinque meueure, because it consists of 
live measures—“two singles ami a 
double forward, with two singles side.” 
(Chfftcr.) 

, pMMQr-meaiBiirB Paria. A paviu is 
a fltatb^ dance ^sce Pavan) ; u passy- 
measuro pa.ym is a reeling dance or 
motion, like that of a dnmkeu man, 
from aide to side. Sir Toby Belch says 
of Bjck:Sqrgcon— 

" lfe%Vi hij^ ami a iNism'>iuaa«ure i<%rin. I 
lMt« A dranEen rognn. -^Shakespeare; Twri/th 
VigM,\A. 

PatfeebOM^ A .visiting card; so 
called fnnn the material of which it is 
maiite. 

POEtoii Letters. The fii'st two 
volumes appeared in 1767) entitled 
Oa^nalZetten tsrittendtmngthe Reigns 
of uenry VI ., JEdwardIV-^andRichard 
ill: by vm’iom Bfrsom of Rank ; edited 
^ Hr. (afterwards Sir John) Fenu. 
They a;f6 called POston because chiefly 
writteh'by or to members of the Paston 


family in Norfolk. They passed from 
the Earl of Yarmouth to Peter le Neve, 
antiquary; then to Mr. Martin, of 
Folgruve, Suffolk; were then bought 
by J&r. Worth, of Biss; tlien passed to 
the editor. Charles Knight calls them 
“an invaluable record of the soeial 
customs of the fifteenth century ” (the 
time of the Wars of the !^ses), but of 
late some doubt has liceu raised respeot- 
iug thrir authontioit)'. Three exti-a 
volumes were subsequently nd(1<Ml. 


Pastorale of Popo Grogory. by 

Alfred the Urwit. 


Patavla'lty. A provincial idiom in 
speech or writing; so called fi-om Pain- 
vnim (Radutt), tbo birthplace of Livy. 
(&c Patois.) 

Patoh. A fool; so called from the 
motley or paU'hed dress worn by lia'u.se(l 
fools. 

"WhaiH pil'd ninny's Oiin’ ilioii ai'iiriy I'nidi 
I'^iitkeepeun: The Timpisl, in. l*. 

(Jross-patrk. An ilI-tempore<l person. 
(fkv atmt.) 

ISof a patch ujmt. Not to bo com¬ 
pared with; as, “His lior^i* is not a 
patch upon mimi,” “Mypabh is hotter 
than his ganneut.” 

Patch (Jo). To expre.'.s cciiuin 
jKilltical views. The allusion i, to the 
cubtom, in Queen Anne’s I'eign, ut 
wearing on tlm face little bhick jiutcho'i. 
If the patch was on Uie right cheek, il 
imlicatcd that the wearer was a Vtliig ; 
if on the left cheek, that she wu.s u Tory; 
if on the foi-ehciul between the eyes, or 
on botli checks, that she wus of no 
poIiUcal bias. (Hec Count PxAbXKK.) 

“Wbalpwr Hiiglit bo her bniiK’nid'ii 
slm wan at '.’.Oerty to iMtvb bb kIio idwisvil,"— 
Stmtmtth Century, February, isun, n. ,Vi. 

PatcUn. The artful dotiger. Tlio 
Fnfuch say, Sardr son l\tU(o, (to know 
how to biunboozle you). Patelin is the 
name of an artful cheat in a farce of the 
fifteenth century so called. On one oc¬ 
casion he Wanted Wittiam •Tosseaume tn 
sell him cloth on credit, and artfully fcdl 
on pi^ng the father of the merchant, 
winding up his laudation with this ne 
plus ultra: *‘He did sell on credit, or 
even lend to those who wished to 
borrow.” This farce was reproduced 
in 1706 by Brueys, under the name of 
J/Avoeaf Patelin. 

“ CoaniiJer, ulr, 1 i>rs) ymi, how tlic uuMe 
F.itf<iin. bA\]ni; a, Riihd to extnt to the rbinl 
licavori Uie fBthitr of WDliatn JcMeHuitu hiuI no 
tniA'e tbBii XIUB.- 'And he did Jeud to those who 
were d eMy oys to borrow of him.’’—/lateteisf 
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Patelinage 


PatttUnage. I^ouleiy, buffoonery; 
acHn<; Uko Pateliu in the lYench farce. 

" I iK't (>r ID my lift* lAU|vltu<l »!• mncU 941 at ttH> 
ai'iiiii; lit thill l'MliiHna«e."—JBsftph/ii#; lUtfiUty- 
I Ilf f, 111 . :m. 

Patent Rolls. Lettom {>atent col- 
Iccted together on t>B’i'chmeiit rolls. 
£ucli roll is a year, though in eoine 
cti'^us the roll is subamded into two or 
more paits. Each sheet of parchment 
is numbered, and called a membrane: 
for example, the 8th or any other sheet, 
fcay of the lOth year of Iieniy III., is 
oite l thus: “ Pat. 10, lien. lu., m. 8.*' 
if the document is on the back of the 
roll it is called dorso, and ** d*’ is add^ 
to tlio citation. 

Pat'er Nos^teir. 'Die Lord’s Pmycr ; 
fto rtillfid from the first two W'ords in the 
T.atiu version. Evejy tenth bead of a 
ro.<.ary is go called, boeouso at tliat bead 
the Txifd’s Prayer is repeated. Formerly 
applied to the Kosary beads. 

Pater Patrum. St. Grc^mry of 
Nyssa was so entitled by the Kicaean 
('otuiril. (8‘.12-395.) 

Patornoater Row (Loudon) was so 
ii.'uniHl from the rosary or paternoster 
31111 kf.r.s. Wfi read of “one Robert 
Xikke, a paternoster maker and citizen, 
ill the reign of Henry IV,” 8ome say it 
wa.s so callod because funeral processions 
on their way to St. Paul’s began their 
iiostrr' at the begimiiug of (he 
, Row, and went on repeating it till they 
I’l’iifhcd the church-gtwe, 

Pathilader. Major-General .Tuhn 
Oharlt's Fremont, who conducted four 
exnetiilions across the Rocky Mountains. 
( 18 ( 2 .) 

/‘(if/ijititky, in Fenimore Cooper’s five 
novels, is Natty Bump}) 0 , culled the 
i’utlitiudcr, tlio Deerslayer, the Hawk- 
eye, and the 'rrappev. (*’^c Natty 

Jh^MlTO.) 

Patience cry the licpers. A pun¬ 
ning proverbial phrase. Lepers seek 
diligoully the he^ patieiwo 
to ridii’vc them from their suffering. 

Patient {Thf). Alliert IV., Duke of 
Austria. G'*"""1404.) (,SVf HElitXA.) 

Patient Gris'^ Chimfdes, Ori$ild, 
(I'rtsiMr, or {riittildis, according to 
Chaucer, was the wife of Wautier, 
Marqui.s of SuVuces {Clft'ktf Tak). Ac* 
cording to Boccaccio, Qrisclda, a poor 
country lass, bt’i'oino the wife of Oual- 
tic’re, Marquis of Saluzzo 
novel %,). She is put ppbtt by hint- 
band in the most wanton and gratuitous 


manner, but bears it all, not only withoid 
a murmur, but even witliout Ibda oi. 
temper. Sbe » the model of paiieDce 
under injuries. The alleeoiT me^ 
that God takes away our ^fluren au'd 
goods, afflicts us in sundry ways, and 
tries ub “so as with fire;” but wo 
should always say, “The Lord gkve. 
and the Lord hath taken away; Idessea 
he the name of the Lord.” 

Patin. Brother of tlio Emperor of 
Borne, w'ho fought with Amradis of 
Gaul, and had his horse kilted under 
him. 

‘ Pat'tna. A beautiful surface deposit 
or fine rust, with which, in time, huried 
coins and bronzes become covered. It 
is at once preservatiTe and ornamental, 
and may lie seen to advantago in 
ancient'bronzes of PompeiL (Greek, 
puittue, a {laten.) 

Pfstmos {Ml/). My solitude, my 
place of banishment feom sodety, my 
out-of-the-way home. As “ Good-Vye, 
I mu-st go to my Patmos.” The allu¬ 
sion, of course, is to the banishment of 
St. John to the island of Patmos, in (he 
reign of Homitian. 

Patcbi (2 syl.). Dialectic ^^uliarity, 
provinnalism. Asinius Pqwo notiom 
something of the kind in livy, which 
he calleti pafarimtas, from Patavium. 
Livy’s biitn-town. 

Patrl-Paraiana One of the most 
ancient sectoi'ies of (he Christian Church, 
wlio mniutained the oneness of the God¬ 
head. The founder was Praxeas, of 
Phrygia, in the .second century. The 
ap^icllation was given to ttiem by their 
op}K>}iente, who afflrmed that, acoording 
to thoir theory', the Father must have 
suffpretl on the cross. 

Patrlolaa. pro^ierly speaking, is one 
of the or fathers of Rome? These 
patres were the senators, and their de¬ 
scendants were the patiicians. A#th^ 
held for many years all the honours of 
the state, the word came to signify the 
magnates or nobility of a nation. 

N.B. In Rome ttie patridan class 
was twice angmentod: first by Tatius, 
after ttie Salqpe war, who added a whefie 
“ century; ” and again by Tarauhuttti 
Priscus, who added another, Tuii Sa¬ 
bine century went by tiie 
]^tridans of the senior races 
ffentiim)) and the Tarquini^ paf$i<fians 
were termed of the junior creattou 
{mm'i'um ffenthm). 
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Patroclodi 


PafTfadc* Chafubers ^s, We can 
trace the footsteps of St. Faixiok almost 
from his cradle to his grare by the 
names of places called after him.*’ Titus, 
assuming tile Scottish or^u, he vrns 
bora tki^Upatriek (the cell of Vatiick), 
in Dumbartonshire; he resided for some 
time at JDal-palrick (the district of Pat¬ 
rick), in Lanarkshire; and visited Craff~ 
phadrig (the rock of Patrick), near 
Ltiveraess. He founded two churches. 
Kirk-patnek in Kirkcudbright, ana 
jnr^'jWmA'inDumfries; and ultimately 
sailed from Port-patriek, leaving behind 
him such an odour of sanctity that 
among the most distinguishoii ramilies 
of the Scottish aristocracy Patrick has 
been a favourite name down to the 
present day. 

Arriving in England, he pn;ached at 
Pattei'-dale (Patrick’s valley^ in West¬ 
moreland ; and founded the church of 
ICirk-petHekf in Durham. Visiting 
Woles, he walked over Sam-hadrig 
(causeway of Patrick), which now foims 
a dangerous shoal in Caimrvoti Bay; 
and, depariiug for the Continent, sailed 
from Llau-budrUj (church of Patrick), in 
the isle of Anglesea. Undertaking his 
mission to convert the Irish, he first 
landed at Inmg-patrick (island of Pat¬ 
rick), and npxt at nvlm-}mtrirk, on the 
opposite shore of the mainland, in the 
county of Dublin. Sailing noi’tiiwards, 
he touched at the Isle of Man, calleil 
Inm$-patrieky whera he founded another 
church of Kirk-pa/»iek, near the town 
of Feel. Again lauding on the coast of 
Ireland, in the county of Down, he 
eonvertkl and baptist the clueftaiu 
Didm on his own threshing-floor, an 
event perpetuated in the word iSmtl 
Sabbaf^patiHck (barn of Patiick). He 
then proceeded to Ihnplf-pafrtck, in 
Antrim; and from tiienco to a lofty 
mountain in Mayo, ever since called 
Crttagh %patriek. In East aMcath ho 
founded the abbey of Pomnaeh-Padraig 
(houee of Patrick), and built a church 
In Dubliu on the s^t where til, Patrirk's 
Cathedral now stands. In on island of 
Lough Derg, in Donegal, there is tit. 
Pameh't Purgatarg : m Leinster, lit. 
iWWrPs Wom; at C!ashel, A'f. Patrick' h 

f eiSi. There are scores of tit, Patrick's 
IfUa from which he daink; and he 
died at Saul, March 17th, 493. {Bonk af 
Dayg.) 

V Bt, Patrick’s real name was Bnccat, cluinffed 
flrat Into Coiluaise, tlien Ur iSfl^uus. and alter- 
wants ion hla ordinatlott) to patriclus. tfiee Dr. 
Todd. Inkbe ProeetdinQs the Boaet Irish Atad- 
emir, voi^yi.) 

Pntriflli^ {^.)f through which 


was a descent to purgatory, for the be¬ 
hoof of the living who wished to expiate 
their evil deeds before death. 

Patiiok’a OroM (6V.). The same 
shape as St Andrew’s Cross (X)> unly 
dificreiit in colour, viz. red on a whito 
field, {SiT Andrew.) 

Patrtok'B OraTO (^V.), in the yard 
of Downpatrick cathodral. The visitor 
is shown a spot where some of the mould 
hue been removed, and is told that ])il- 
giims take away a few grains as a 
charm, under the Iwliof that the relic 
will insure good health, and help to 
atone for sin. 

Patrick’s Konnment {St.), in the 
ceiuetery of Dowumtrick oatliodral. 
Visitors are shown too spot where the 
“saint” was buried, but, on asking why 
there is no memorial, is informed that 
both Protestants and Catholics agreed 
to erect a suitable one, but could not 
agree uiion the inscription. Whatever 
the Pi-otcstants erected in the day the 
Catholics pulled down at night, and vtcr 
1 ersA. Tired of this toil of PeiieU>iir*, Ihn 
idea was abandoned, and the gin^ c was 
left unmarked by luonuiiiental stone. 

Patrick’s Purgatory (•SV,), Trcland, 
described in the Italian romance called 
Oun'tuo Meschim. Hero gourmands nro 
tantalised with delicious luitKiucts which 
elude their gi’osp, and ore at the sanuj 
time troubled with colic. (See TAyr-vi.uB.) 

Patrick and tbe Serpent {St.). 

According to tradition, !St. Patrick 
cleared Ireland of its vermin; one old 
scriicut resisted him; but St. I’atrick 
overcame it hv cunning. He made a box, 
and invited'tbe serpent to enter it. Tim 
ser{>ent objtxsted, wiving it was too 
small: but St. Patri<^ insisted it was 
quite large ciiongh to la* comf<»rtablo. 
After a long contention, |he scr})out got 
in to ;^ve it was too small, wlien St. 
I^itrifkslammed down the lid, ami threw 
the box into the scaa, To complete this 
wonderful tale, the legend says the 
waves of the .sea are made by the wrilh- 
iugs of this s(.'rpciit, and the nuiau of the 
sea is that of the serpent impiuring iho 
saint to release it. 

Pat’rico or Patfr-eovc. Hedge 
priests who for a fee man-ied poqih* 
under a hedge, os Abraham-iiion (/.'.). 

Patroo'lM. ITie gentle and tuniuble 
friend of Achilles, in Homer's itiad. 
When Achilles refused to fight in order 
to annoy Agomem'non, he sent his 
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frieud Patruiyioa to battle, aud he was 
sloia by Enphorbos. 

Patten. Martha or Patty, says Gay, 
wiis the daughter of a iiincolnshire 
fanner, with whom the Tillara black¬ 
smith fell in love. To save her from 
wot feet when she wont to milk the 
cows, the village Miilciber invented a 
olug, mounted ou iron, which he called 
jmftif, after his mistress. This pretty 
fable is of no literary value, os the word 
is the French patin (a high-heeled shoe 
or skate), from the Greek paiein (to 
walk). 

' TVu’ imtten now siiiimrts each frnmil 

Wliii'li friiin tUe blue-cjed Knity inkt>8 its 
muni'." Trivia.i. 

Pattens-Money {ChaphtH de la 
licim). A subsidy levied in Spain on all 
cr<.)Wu tenants at the timo of a royal 
marriage. 

Patter. To chatter, to clack. Br. 
Pii.sKy thinks it is derived from i-Wrr- 
nmttr (the IjOtxl's Prayer^. The priest 
recited it in a low, mumbling voice till 
ho came to the wonls, “ aud lead us not 
into temptation,” wliieh he simke aloud, 
aud the choir responded, “but deliver 
ns frftm evil,” In our reformeil l*myer 
liook, the ]>riest is directed to say the 
whole ])rnyer “ with a hmd voice.” 
Probably the “ imttering of rain ”—t.c. 
the rain coming with its pit-pat, is after 
all the better derivation. 

i-iIk is sii cnlluilfromilic Fr«ui'li;>amj<. 

iStf I'VI VM.MTl.l 

* Pattern. A corruption of patron. 
As a patron is n guide, and ought to be 
an cKample, so the word lias come to 
signify an artistic model. (Frencli, 
patrm hatin, putrunm.) 

Pattioson /*c^r). Introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott in the lutroduetinns 
ot the Umt't of Midlothian and ItiitU' 
of Lanuin'rinoor. He is represented os 
“ assistant ” at Gaiiden'letigh, and 
author of the J'aks of My landlord, 
imblLshed iiosthumou^y by Jedidiah 
(■ileishliotham. 

Paul (St.). Patnffi saint of preachers 
and tentinakoTS. Originally called Saul. 
The name was changeil m honour of 
Sergius Pnulus, whom he converted. 

His symbols are a swonl and open 
•book, the former the instrument of bis 
martyrdom, and th§ latter indicative of 
the ncur law proT^itcd by him as the 
a]K)stlc of Iho (ientiles. Ho is repre¬ 
sented of sdiorl etaiure, with bald head 
and grey, busby beard. 

Btu-n at UI'H'&Us. a town of Judim, from wbicb 
tic rcnioiei), with his twrents, ui Tnrini. of 
Cilicia. . 


Tri6e, that of Beniamin. 

Taught by Ounalitil. 

Bthioded hy a swonl in tlie f<iurt<N>niti rear of 
Nero. On the name Ua} as ivtcr was crnciileil. 

IturUdn tbn Oatinii Way. 

(BonficseMns; Biertmymun.} 

Paul Pry. An idle, meddlesome 
fellow, who has no occupation of his 
own, and is always interfering with 
other folk’s business. (John J*oole: 
Paid P» 7 /, a eotmdy.) The original was 
Thomas Hill. 

Paul and Virginia. A talc by Her- 
nardin de St Pierre. At. one time this 
little romance was as popular as Vneh 
Tom's Caiin. 

Paul the Hermit (St.) is represented 
as an old man, clotlied with palm-leaves, 
and seated under a palm-tree, near vvluch 
are a river and loaf of bread. 

Paul ef the Croae. Patil Francis, 
founder of the Passionists, .(1(194-1775.) 

Paul’s Man (A). A braggart; a 
captain out of service, with a long 
rapier; so called because Rt Paul's 
Walk was at one time the haunt of stale 
knights. Jonsou called Bolwdil (*/.r.) a 
Paul’s man. 

Paul’s Pigeons. The Imys of St. 
Paul's School, London. 

Paul’s Walkers. Loungers who 
fre(j[uent«il the middle of St. Paul’s, 
which was the Bond Street of I^nidou 
uu to the time of the C^immonwcalth. 
(tVfV Ben Juiison’s Pierj/ Man oh/ of his 
lliimoMr, where are a variety of Kceiies 
given in the interior of St. Paul’s. 
ILorrison Ainsworth doscriltos these 
“ walkers ” in his novel entitled Old 
Sf. Panrs.) 

“The walbiiits . . i>»cil to nieoi at the 

iNjiiiral joint,i*i. IWulVjaqii fr.mi (tii» rirciini- 
iltnnie ol>iaiui*tt iheahivilatioiiof PumVs Wall-n'f, 
iw we u.iw twy Hon4 .SUeit LtsHttger*"-Jauser: 
A'iiri>))cu:i .Vif'jiuiiir, July, iwir. 

Paul'ionlatS. A sect of liere^i-'S so 
called from Faulin'uus Sainosa’tanus 
(Paul of Samosa'ta), elected Bishojj^of 
Antioch in 262. He may be considered 
the father of the Sociniaus. 

Panllolaas. A religious sect of t]ie 
FAstem Empire, an offshoot of the Mani- 
chee’ans. It originated in an Anueiiiaii 
named Paul, who lived under .Tustiniau 
II. Neander foys they were the fol¬ 
lowers of Constantine of Monaoalis, aud 
were railed Pauliciana because the 
apostle Paul was their guide. He says 
they rejected the worship of tlm Virgin 
and of saints, denied Uie doctrine of 
trausubstantiation, aud maiutained the 



PaiiUna 

right of liveryone to read the ^riptures 
freely^ 

vrife of Ant^'oHus, a Si¬ 
cilian nobleman, takes diarge of Qucten 
Henm'one, when unjustly sent to prison 
by her jealous husband, and after a time 
presents her again to Leontes as a 
sta^ <*by that rare Italian master, 
Julio Bomouo.*’ (Sfiaitapeare: 7r»«fsr’« 
Tale.) 

PauIo. The cardinal, brother of 
Count Guido Francesohi'ni, who advised 
his scapegr^ l^krnpt brother to 
many an heiress, in order to mtair his 
fortune. (Jlobert Browmna: Tne Rim 
and the Book.) 

Pa'uaa or Pavlii. F.vern paean has 
its gall'mrd (Spanish}. Every sage has 
his moments of folly. Every white 
must have ita black, and every sweet its 
sour. The pavan was a stately Spanish 
dance, in which the ladies aud gentle¬ 
men stalked like peacocks (Latin, 
pnro'ne^, the gentlemen with their long 
robes of office, and the ladies with 
trains like pcaeocks* tails. The jmvaii, 
like the minuet, ended with a quick 
movement called the galliard, a sort of 
gavot'te. 

Pavttion of Prlnoe Aliined (T/tc). 
This pavijiou was so small it could Im 
covered with the hand, and yet would 
expand so largely as to encamp a whole 
army. {Arabian Nights : Ahmed and 
Fan-Ramn.) {Bee Soumon’s Cabpet.) 

PAWnbroker. three golden balls. 
The Lombards were the first money¬ 
lenders in England, and those who bor¬ 
rowed money of them deposited some 
security or pawn. The Medici family, 
whose arms were three gilded pilh.^ in 
oJluriou to their profession of medicine, 
were the richest merchants of Florence, 
and greatest money-lenders. {See Balls. ) 
7 j^oscoe, in his Zi/e q/* Lorenzo de 
Mediei, giv^ a different solution. He 
sajs that Averardo de* Medici, a cc*in- 
•mondcir under Charlemagne, idew the 
giant MqmIIo, whose club he bora as a 
trophy. This club or mace had three 
iron balls, which the family adopted os 
their device. 

Pa«H )s liK! Latin 6k low/t or-|«l<>d se\ 

PAsniee. Brmdg pgwn^. Brandy 
grog. (Hindu, jw'wi, water.) 

Pas. The “ kiss of peaee.*^ Also a 
sacred utensil used whm mass is cele-. 
brated by a high dignitary. It is some¬ 
times u crucifix, sometiinei a tablet, 
and somettmes a v^htuaty., , iWpAX 
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is omitted on Maundy Thursday, from 
horror at the kiss of Judos. 

Pay (sea term). To cover with pibdi. 
(Latin, picare^ to cover witli pitch.) 

Uere's the devil to pag^ and m pitch 
hot. {Bee under Djbvil.) 

Pay (Te). To discharge a debt. 
(French, pager.) 

mo’s to'pag the piper? Who is to 
stand Sam? who is to poy the score? 
The plirase comes from ihe tradition 
about the Ked Piper of Hamelu, who 
agreed to euro the town of rats and 
mice; w*hcn ho hod done so, the people 
of Hemeln refused to pay him, where- 
uptm he piped again, and led all the 
children to Koppelberg Hill, which 
closed ovco- them. 

V From the corro^nding French 
phrase, **pager Ics riofons^” it would 
8eem_ to mean who is to pay the fiddler 
or piner if wo have a dance [on the 
green]; who is going to stand Sam ? 

Pay [To). To slacken a cable; ns, 
“Pay away” [more cable] ; tliat is, 
“ discharge ” more cable. (PYench, 
pager.) 

Pay To requite, to punish. 

Pit pag him out. I’ll bo a match for 
him, iMl punish him. 

“Tbcy withnfiurp-ulc lijiii wiunclly «Iiil jisyf " 
Thf Kinff and nurlhertic Man (it'ei). 

Pay off aid Soorea {Tv;. To pay 
off a debt, whether of money or revenge. 

Pay wrlth tlie Roll of tbe IHniiii 

{To), Not to joay at all. No soldier 
can be arrested for debt when on the 
march. 

** Ifiiw •isppy tlic 8(j|iiier who In e4 on his my. 
And tsmods luiif-swTuwn out nt aixix-nci; a 
day i 

He .'Arcs iiot fer )tt«lin;s, iHAdU's, or hitin, 

Rni iftjH aU b'm delds with the ndl <>f the 
drum.” O'Kerfe. 

Pi^’lAli^f. A process of preserving 
and hardetung wood invented by Mr. 
Ptijne. (*Setf KTAHim) 

PoA-jAelcofc {A^. Butch, pig or pije, 
tt coarse thick cloth or felt. A “ pije 
jacket.” 

Paaou. The Pei'petual Veuec. The 

K aco ooneluded January 24th, ld(l2,, 
tween England and Scotland. But a 
few years afterwards the battle of Flod- 
den Field was foiight. 

Peaee^OAkMM (I%e). The nick¬ 
name of the Bedforoshitd So 

coned fnan having no on the 

ootoun. 
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Peane of Antal'oldM ( The), between 
Ai'taxerxes and the states of Greece.' It 
was hrouj;ht about by Auterckias, ttw 
Spartim (b.c. 387). 

Poooe of God. lu 1033 the clergy 
interfered to prevent the constant feuds 
bctn*eca baron and baron; they com- 
ninnded all men to lay down their arms 
on pain of excocmiun^cation. The com¬ 
mand and malerlictiou wei-e read daily 
from the pulpits by the officiating priests 
after the proper gosTOl :--‘'May they 
who refuse to obey be accursed, ana 
have their portion with Cain, the first 
murderer; with Judas, tho arch-traitor; 
and with Bathan and AH'ram, who 
went down alive into the pit. May 
they be accursed in the life that how is; 
aim ill that which is to come may their 
liglit bo put out ns a candle.” So say¬ 
ing, all tlio candles were instantly cx- 
tingirishoil, and I ho congregation luvd to 
maKe its way in the dark out of church 
ns it best could. 

Peace witb Honour. The rallying 
cry of the late Imrd Beaconafletu; it 
originated with his speech after the Ber¬ 
lin Conference (1878), wheu he stated 
that lie had brought back Fence with 
Honour. 

Peaoelbl (The). Kaug-wung, third 
of the Thow dynasty of China, in whose 
reign no one was either put to death or 
iinprisontsi. (10d8-ll.VJ.) 

Peaoli. To inform, to “split;” a 
contitwtinu of impeaeft. 

PeOoook. Let him keep j^aeock to 
huiuftf. Let him keep to himself his j 
ecc(*ntrM-itics. When George HI. had I 

{ Kirtly recovered from one of his attach, 
lis Ministers got him to roiul the King's 
Speech, but ho ended every sentence with 
the word * ‘ peacock.” The Minister who 
drilled him said that peacock was an 
excellent W’oiH for enilmg a eenteneo, 
only kiug.<! should not let subjects hear. 
it. but should whisper it soMy. The 
result was a perfict success: the pause 
at the close of each sentence had on 
cxi'ellent effect. 

Ihj the peacock! Aooromonoath which 
at one time was thou^t sacred. The 
fabled incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
flesh caused the ^ird to be adop^ as a 
tj^e ot the resurrection. 

PoBcookb FcAtliog Uuliwhp tA). 
The peacock’s t|ul. til emUeip of an km 
Eye, or an ev^-vigilant traw. The 
taleisthis: Argus was the (^efMlnia^ 
of Osiris, Kirig of |;gyi»t. the 


king started on his Indian expedition, 
he left his queen, Isis, regent, and Axgu^ 
was to be her chief adviser, Argus, 
with one hundred spies (called eyes), 
soon made himself so powerfid and for- 
mldalde that be shut up tho queen- 
regent in a strong castle, and prodaimed 
himself king. Mercury marched against 
him, took him prisoner, and cut his 
head; whereupon Juno metamorphosed 
Argus into a peacock, and set his eyes iu 
its tele. 

Peak (,27te), Derl^shire. “The 
Queen of Scots’ Fillar ” is a colnmn in 
the cave of the peak as clear as alabaster, 
and so called because Mary Queen of 
Scots woceeded thus far, and then re¬ 
turned. 

PeaL To rinff a peal is to ring 5,040 
changes; any numlwr of chiui^ less 
than that is technically called a louek or 
'flourteh. Bells ore first raited, and then 
'pettlnl. (Qy. Latin pelh, to strike f) 

TbU R'lcieiy rtin^ .... a true and i-oinplete 
lical <>I .vee> granrt»ire iripieH in ttin-e btwn aad. 
fonriocii iniuiite#."—Zh^rrJ/ilioa in U’fw'lwCw- 
fmt Tincft. 

Pearl (The). Dioscor'ides and Pliny 
mention the belief that pearls arc formed 
by drops of rain falling into the oyater- 
shelld while open; the rain-drops thus 
received being hardened into pearls by 
some .secretions of the animdl. 

According to Richardson, the Persians 
say when drops of spring-rain fall into 
the pearl-oyster they prcmuce pearls. 

rrocKiiis the tear fliat rats from the sky 

Whu h luru^ tnte i«n.r!s ma it falls <•» ike 8 «a." 

Moort. 

** I’wirU .. are iielievwl to Im* tbe resnU t.f an 
at)M(n'ma> serretrjr rr«co«» cauacal liy an irriia- 
lh>n of the iiiii)lusfe conM^ueia on tim intruMon 
into the shell of some foreign lioil.v. as a eniin of 
sanil. an egg nf the mntliiale itself, or iierbaps 
Mine cercarian iwrasite,"'- O. F. Kina: Oem*. cic.. 
clutp. xii. II. £11. 

Cardan!!a;b^ that VHiark are polkhed 
by being pecked and played with by 
doves. (Jw* Itemui Vartefate, vii. 34.) 

PcmutL For Cleoiiatra meltinu her 
pearl in honour of Antony, eee Cuso- 
PAtnx. 

A similar act of vanity and folly is 
told by Horace (2 Ai/irr/iii vers© »J9). 
Clodius, son of jfCsop the tragedian, 
drew a pearl from his ear of great value, 
melted it in a strong acid, and ^nk to 
the health QfT>cib'aMete1^ Thustery 
is referred to by Valeriua MaximuS) 
Macrobius, and Pliny. Boraoe ttySi 
“quiaanioriScfi 

llinU idem in raiiidum Semen JsceRMveritetSMn t * 

Sir Thomu Ororiiam, it is audv wkm 
Queen Elisabeth dined with tein at the 
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City iMuiqnet, melted a. pearl worth 
t £16,000, and drank to her health. 

*Hew tiftwii ihousaihl pmuKls alomt rl.n) 
ln»t.ea«I of orralniiit iiriubs ilio 
I'ntn hU iiuoeu mistress." 

iCfeomns Hei)w>od. 

Pearl of the East. Zeuobia, Queen 
of Palmyra (roijfued 266-272). 

Peasant Bard. Robert Bums, the 
lyric poet of Scothmd. (17d9-17i)6.) 

Peasant-boy Philosoj^er (The). 
James Ferguson. (1710-1770.) 

Peasants’ War (Thf), between 1500 
and 1626. It was a frequent rising of 
the peasantry of Swabia, Franconia, 
Saxony, and other (lermun states, in 
ctmsequeiice of the tjTanuy and oppres¬ 
sion of tlio nobles. In l')02 was the 
Tobelliou called tlie lucetl Shoe, from its 
cognisance; in loll, the Lenyito of Poor 
Conrad; in 1523, the Latin IPar. 31ie 
insurgents were put down, and whereas 
they hod been whipped liefore with 
scourges, they were now chastised with 
scorpions. 

Peasood. Father of Peasbiossoin, 
if Bottom’s jicdigree may be accepted. 

" T j ray you comnicml me to Mimreew Suuash 
your moitMT, and to Maanr Petisw-od ytmr fattier 
Master Peaaliluaauiu.''—JMuA-frfipecire - Mid- 

Kammer XtuH'is JffMtu, lit. 1 . 

Winter fttsr shw-iny, /xuueotl for woo- 
ing. The allusion m the latter clause 
is to the cu!)tora of placing a pensoxx! 
with nine peas in it t)n the door-lintel, 
under the notion that the fii-st man who 
entered throug^h the* door would Ije tlte 
husband of the person who did so. 
Another custom is alluded to' by 
Browne- 

*' The K-iscod <frei*nf oft with no liii|,> toylo 
K*‘ed setki* for in ih«* ffttiost, fmirst 
And rend it fi-oiii itie st.’ilke to hrinx it ro tier, 
Aud in tier ixiBume for n('rei>tan<v woo hor." 

BrltnunnC* PUKhiriili, 

Pec, Fton slang for money. A con- 
tractioncif tho Latin peen'nia.* 

Pooca'vL To erg peecttvi. To ac¬ 
knowledge oneself in the wrong. It is 
said that Sir Charles Napier, after the 
battle of Hyderabad, in 1843, used this 
word as a j»un u^n his victory — 

“ Feec&vi ” (I have sinned, i,c. Sinde). 

Pack (xf). Some food. “To have 
a peck,” is to have someth^g to eat. 

^ckUh. Hungry, or de«rous of some¬ 
thing to eat. Of course “ |wck ” refers 
to fowls, etc., which peck their food. 

Dwkirtt iivaln."-i)f*rOTH; 
ffliWf. hook N't. clmp. 111, 

PeekOT. Keep your pecker up. As 
w« month is tti the head, pecker 


mouth) menus the head; and to “ keep 
your jHJcker up,” means to keep your 
head up. or, moru familiarly, “ kt'ftpyour 
tail up;” “never say die.’^ 

Peokhafiii. AH hoMag at J’ivk/nioi. 
■•■i.e. no uptmtite, not peckish: a pun 
on the word peck, os going to Bedford¬ 
shire is a jmn on the word V'<1. 

6''oi»y to Pvekham, Going to dinner. 

Peok'mlflL A canting hyiaxTite, 
who speaks homilies of morality, does 
the most heartless things “as a duty 
to society,” and forgives wrong-doing 
in nobody but himself. {Diekem ; Martin 
Vhuzzleu'it.) 

PeouUar. Ajuirishorcburub exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction, as a royal 
chapel, etc. 

Peoullara (The Court of). A bmm U 
of the Court of Arches having jnri.s- 
dictiou over tho “iKTuliars” of the 
archbishop of Canterhurj'. {See above.) 

Peon'llUlU. J/y own preuliifm. I’ri- 
yate ami individual projierty or i)o(is« 38 - 
sion, Tho Roinau slaves were allowed 
to awpiiro prajierty, over which theif 
uiasters had no right or control; this 
was culled their pecii'liuin. 

Peenniary. From peem. eaftlc, 
esiiecially sheep. Varo says that .xbu-cp 
were the ancient medium of kirtcr and 
standard of value. Ancient coin was 
marked with the imago of aii c>x or ' 
sheep. We have the Gold Sheep (nna/- 
toH a*or) and Gold I.A(ii)i {atfneau dot) 
of ancient Franco, so c.aUeil from the 
figure struck on them, nnd worth about 
a .shilling. (T<stin, pmoiiar/wy, ptamia.) 

Ped'agogue (3 syl.) means a boy- 
le.adcr. It was a slave whoso duty it 
was to attend the lioy whenever he left 
home. A schi/ilmokcr “leuxls” liis 
boys, morally and otherwise*, (tirwk, 

, pttis ago’getinH) 

Pedlar is not a tramp who goes on 
his feet, as if from the Irfitiu 
(feet), but a man who carries a peU or 
liamper without a lid, in which are 
stored fish or other articles to liawk 
al)out tlie streets. In Norwich there i.s 
a place colled the Ped-mai-ket, where 
women cxjioso eggs, butter, chee«e, etc-., 
in open liampers. 

_ Pedlar’s Acre (LomtNiUi). Aeciu'd- 
mg to tradition, a pedlar of thk parish 
Imt a sum of money, on cotnlition that 
bis picture, with a dog, should be pre¬ 
served for ever in glim in oue of the 
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church-whidow'a. In the iK>uth window 
of the middle aisle, sure enoujgh, such a 
picture exlnts; but probably it is a rebus 
oil Chapman, the name of some bene* 
factor. In Swaffham church there is a 

I nirtrait of one John Ciiapmau, a great 
jeiiefuctor, who is represent^ os a 
pedlar with his pack; and in that town 
a similar tradition exists. 

Pedlars’ Freneli. The slang of the 
Koniaiiy folk. Eren Bractou uses the 
word Frenchman as a synonym of 
foi-ciguer, and it is not long since that 
everyone who could not speak English 
w.'i8 culled n Frenchman. The Jews, wi th 
a similar width, used the word (Ireek. 

*' InsttKul Ilf IVilKrit' French, frivcH him iiinin 
lioiviiHUi'" — y^MiKwout and Fletcher; Faithful 
Ft u iiiIn, I. 2 , 

Peebles. Poor Peter Peebles, The 
puuiwr litigant in Redgauntlet, by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Peel. A Peel dintriet. A clericid 
district (not a parish) devised by Sir 
Hobert Teel. 

Peeler (//). Slang for .a policeman: 
so cjdlcd from Sir Kobert Feel, who 
ri'ooii'^truf'ted the ptilice systein, Jiohbt/, 
being the nickname of Bohert, is applied 
to the same force. Bobby.) 

Peeler. It is an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance that this word, now apjmed to a 
Iiidu'emaii or tliief-catcJior, was in the 
si.'cteentli century applied to robbers. 
Tlolitishod, in his iVmWfsA Vhronitle 
(1570), refers to Patrick Dunbar, who 
“ deliveit^d the countrie of these 
]M.‘clnrs.” Thomas Mortimer, in his 
Pettish Plitfarrh ; Milton, in his Pitraeli/H' 
Jtrfftiiutd (book iv.); and Dryden, all 
use tlie Avonl “peeler*' as a plunderer 
or roblter. The old Border towers were 
called ‘•p4‘el.-<.” The two words arc, of 
course, quite distinct. 

Poepk 'J’o look at. As a specimen of 
thcj ingennity of cci-f«iu etymologists in 
tracing our Iniiguagc to Latin and Gret'k 
source.*, may he montirmed Mr. Casau- 
boa's derivation of fteep from the Greek 
opipiem (to stare at). {Pe-pc-pe ho .') 

• Pf(ll/inf/ liu-peep or peep-bo. Hiding or 
skulking from creditors; iu allusion to 
the infant nursery game. 

Peep-p’-Dajr Boys, The Iri^ in- 
Buigents of 17b4; so called because they 
used to visit the houses of their opno- 
uoiits (called defeadei’t) at peep of day 
sflurching for anns or plunder. 


PeeptagTomofCovantry. Leofiie, 
Earl of Mercia and Lord of Coventry, 
imposed some very severe imposts on the 
people of Coventry, which hia countess, 
Godi'va, tried to get miUgatc<l. The 
earl, thinking to silence her importunity, 
said he would comply when she hml 
riilden naked from one end of the town 
to the other. Goili'va took him at his 
word, actually rode through the town 
naked, and Leofric remitted the imposts. 
Before Godi'va started, all the inliabi* 
taiits voluntarily confined themselves to 
their liouscs, and resolved that anyone 
who stirred abroad should be put to 
deutli. A tailor thought to have a peep, 
but was rewarded with the loss of bis 
eyes, and has ever since been called 
Pwi»iijg Tom of Coventrj'. There is 
still a figure in a house at Coventry 
said to represent Peiiping Tom. 

V Matthew of Wostminster (1307) is 
the ih-st to record the story Tjidy 
Godiva: the aildition of Pcit*ping Tom 
dates fruin the reign of Charles II. In 
SmithHeld Wall is a gi otesipie figure of 
the impiisitive tailor in “ flowing wig and 
Stuait orav.at.” 

In regard to the terms made by Lt^)- 
j f'ric, it may he Tncntioiieii that l<ud«lor, 

I in hi.s Ifi^-tori/ uf O'loneenier, tells us tlmt 
“the privilege* of cut ling wood in the 
llerduoles w.as grairtetl to tht^ parisli- 
ioners of St. Briavel’s Castle, in Gloii- 
! eftstershire, on precisely similar ternw 
by the Earl of Hereford, who was at 
the time lord of Dean Sorest. 

Tennyson, iu his Gof^ita, lias repro¬ 
duced the story. 

Peerage of tbe ApeaMes. In the 

preamble of the statutes instituting the 
Ontoi* of St. Michael, founded in 
by Louis XI., the archangel is .stj'led 
“ my lord,” and is created a knight. 
'Fhe apostle.s had been alreaily ennoblwl 
find knighttnl. We re.'wl of “ the Earl 
Peter,” “ Ctnint Paul,” “ the Hivou 
l^eplien.” and so on. Thus, in the 
introiluctinu of a sernnm iiisiii 
Stephen’s Day, we have these lines 

*' rontt'f* viiiis vueiKr li Hinm 
Uu .'it. KsCU'ul le iKiron " 

•’Ttws Annstlpa K»-TiiU*nie» >‘1 I'liiuilc . 
amt riirisr . , . if He li.ui esieenuijl iif the 

\sjne ftlorje of rhis wi.ihl. h.nxe Ujrue ewit 
Hrwumr.'’- The Slas<iu uf frt-iiti le. 

I m) self was intiiNRte wnh a o*i'ior who always 
)»hle«tioc(al strcHS mi the w<ir<t Lord,acrlwU lo 
JosuaCbrisi. 

Peers of tbe Realm. The flve 
orders of duke, manptis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. The word peer is the Latin 
pails (equals), aud iu feudal times all 
great vassals were held equal iu rank. 
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The foUowing i« well fitted ta a dic> 
tiotiary of P^'aee and Fable :— 

It ii wH fcnnwn tlMit, Attbotigli th*> Kn^Hth 
HViBtiHTanr rtimiictitBeltfrom ilie sons of twcftt-rH, 
sM Lore Tt'Qtet’don ; niefcbant iaJtor*, as Count 
Craven •, vterctr*, us the (/(rutiis of Cot uutry, etf., 
it 'Will noter utlor&L* imvoriy witbln its ranfes. 
Tlio mle mprraentatiVH of itimon tie Montfort is 
now a sartfliei'm ToolPi strivi; the giynt-gramt- 
son of oilier L'rooiwell.a porter iu Cork market; 
and Stephen jninos Penny, Verger of St. Ooorw's, 
Banuver .Soiian', is a direct descendant of the 
flftb sou of Bdwaril IIl.’'-:r?ie aanloit. 

Peg or Peggy, for Margaret, cor- 
mptetl into Meg or Mej^. Thus, 
or Ptfffy for Martha; /»« or for 
Mary, corrupted into Moll or Molly; etc. 

Peg too Low (.if). Low-spiritod, 
moody. Oin: Saxon ancestors were 
accustomed to use peg-tankards, or 
tankards with a peg Inserted at equal 
intervals, tliat when two or more dmnk 
from the same bowl, no one might 
exceed his fair proportion. We are told 
that St. Bunstan introduced the fashion 
to prevent brawling. 

1 am a peg too hw means, I %vaut 
another draught to cheer me up. 

•' ('oine, old fellow, drink domi to your peg i 

tint do nci drink siiy fhttboi', I l-Kig." 

Loniffilloir; dolden Leotnd, iv. 

To take cue down a peg. To take the 
conceit out of a braggart or pretentious 
person. The atluaionliere is not to peg- 
tankards, but to a ship's colours, w^ich 
used to Ite raised and lowered by pegs; 
the liighor the colours are raised the 
reater the honour, and to take them 
own a peg would be to award less 
honour. ^ 

•' Treincned ymir jiarty wiih intrigue, 

And tiuik jour itrnndees dunn a ih’v." 

UntlfT; ffitdiwa*, il. I. 

There are alicags more roundpeg» than 
round holes. AWnys more canVUdates 
for office than places to dispose of. 

Peg'asos (Greek; Pegasus, Latin). 
The inspiration of {loetrv, or, according 
to Boianlo {Orlando Inautora(o), the 
hereof the Muses. A jipet speaks of 
his l^g'asus, as My Pegasus will not 
go this monitng,” meaning his brain wifi 
not work: *’ lam mounting Pegasus” 
—i.f. going to write jMjetry. “I am 
on my Pegisus,” i.e. engaged iu writing 
verses. 

Peg'asus or Peg'asos, accordiug to 
classic mythology, was the winged horse 
on which Bclleropbon jj^e against the 
Chimsera. When the Muses contended 
with the daughters of H'eros, HoVicou 
rose heavenward with delight; but 
Peg^asos ^ve it a kick, stopped its 
ascent, ana brought out of tbo mouuatain 
the sottl-instrilring waters of Hippocrene 
ifflp'-po-m'een}. 


Pflgg (Katharine). One of the mis¬ 
tresses of Charles Xl^, daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, of Yelderscy, iu Berby- 
shire, Esquire. 

Pegging Away (A’^p). Keep on 
attacking, and you will assuredly pre¬ 
vail. “Butscrewyour courage to the 
sticking-place, and we'll not fail” 
{Maebcth). Patience and perseverance 
will overcome mountains. It was 
President lincolu who gave this advice 
to the Federals in the American civil 
war. 

Pelao Forta et Burn. A species of 
tmturo applied to contumacious felons. 
In the reign of Henri IV. the accused 
was prised to death by weights; in 
later reigns the practice prevailed of 
tying the thumbs tightly together with 
whipcord, to induce the accused to 
plead. Tlio following persons were 
pressed to death by weights;—Juliana 
Quick, in 1442; Autliony Arrowsmith, 
in 1598; Walter Calvcrly, in 1605; 
Major Strangways, in 1657; and even 
in 1741 a person was pressed to deaGi 
at the Cambridge assizes. Abolished 
1772. 

Pela'glwalmaa. The system or doc¬ 
trines taught by Pela'gius (v-' O- 1**^ 
denied what is termed birtlt-siu or the 
taint of Adam, and he maintaineil that 
we have power of ourselves to receive or 
reject the Gospel. 

Peln'gltUL A Iiatiniscd Greek fur<a 
of the name Moignn—the Welsh mor, 
like the Greek petagos, meaning the sea. 

PelL Filthy mlf- Money. The 
word Was andently u«e<l for refuse or 
rubbish. *• Who steals my purse steals 
trash," Filthy means ungodly; the 
Scripture expression is ” unrighteous 
mammon.” It is certainly not connected 
ivilh pilfir, li-s it is u.**uaUy given; but it 
may possibly lie with fhc Anglo-Saxon 
pi la, a pile or heap. 

V The old French word ptdfre means 
spoil. c ^ 

Pel'iM. The huge spent of Achilles, 
which none hut tho hero could wield; 
.so called because it was cut from an iieh 
gmwing on Mount Pcl'ion, in Thes¬ 
saly. 

Pel'ioan, in Chrietian art, is n symbol 
of charity. It is also an emblem of 
Jesus Christ, by whose blood we ore 
healed ” (Euch^ius and Jerome). {See 
hekw.) 

Peltean. A mystic bmblem of Christ, 
called by Banto nottro Pdkam. St. 
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Hieronymus gives Ute story of the peli¬ 
can restoring (Sts young ones destroyed 
hv serpents, and his salvation by the 
blood of Christ. 'Hie Jiettu^rinin says 
that Physiol'ogus tells us that the pefi- 
can is very fond of its brood, but when 
the young ones begin to grow they rebel 
against the male bird and provoke hi» 
anger, so that ho kills Ciem; the 
mother returns to the nest in three 
days, sits on the dead birds, pours her 
blood over them, revives them, and they 
feed on the blood. (Bibl. Aaf. 

Xo. 10,074.) 

“Tl.Jtn Bdjd tlic Pvllraiuo, 

IVtwu Illy liyriJt.it Iw »U)‘ur 
'Witli Illy lilvude T tbojii rotij ((o Lr(ni^<‘]■ 
Krrylitiirp dotli rocm',1. 

Till* Kinui dyd imr Lord, 

And I'usti from dtdlt lu lyiip." 

Skt;llnn; Ai nujurii of liinUs. 

Pflit'ans. The notion that pelicans 
feed their young with their bloM arose 
from the following habitThey have a 
large liag attachm to their under lull. 
When the parent bird is about to food 
its brood, it macerates small li^i in thi.v 
l>ag or i^uch, then pressing the bag 
against its breast, transfers the mace¬ 
rated food to the mouths of the young. 

A pi'ftenn i« /ter pkly is the represen¬ 
tation of a pelican feeding her young 
with her blood. The Botnaus called 
fibal lo^o piety, hence Virgirs hero is 
c:illi!d pum iBixe'aa, because ho rescued 
his father from the flames of Troy. 

Poll dou. Son of Feleus (2 syL 1—tliat 
iss Achilles, the hero of Homer’s Hind, 
and chief of the Greek warriors that be¬ 
sieged Troy, 

•• \Vlii‘!i, I'ki* IVliMfs. hiiM lieyiind control, 
lliiiiifr lii'sed lii;^ii itibotti eii tlu* l.iiid iiniiehinus 
wnm'."’ IScattie: jnn>(r«t. 

Pol'ioa. IJraping 0»m upon Pelim. 
Adding difliculty to difRculty, embar- 
nussmeut to ouiliarrassment, ok. Whou 
the giants tried to scale heaven, they 
placed Mount Ossa upon Mount relion 
tor a scaling laddnr. 

“Tei sunt ciinaij niiDnufri; rCiinOsMiii." 

l irjig; O'MJVfc*. *• SHI, ■ 

V A noteworthy* hexametoi verse. 
The i of “conati” dties not elide, nor 
yet the oof “Pelio.” 

Pell-mell. Headlong ; in reckleve 
confusiou. From the pTa.yers of pall- 
mall, who rush hcefllesMy to strUte the 
ball. The “pair* is tlio ball {Italian, 
nt/A/), and the ‘‘mall’* is the mallet or 
bat (Italian, iintglm; Latin, wntiiiu). 
Sometimes the game' is called “ ]|^u 
mull; ” and sometimbs the ground set 
apart for the game, ge Hall, hon- 
don. 


V It is oof quite certain that pell-uteU 
is the same compound word as pall-mall. 

Pelle'im Coiuineror. Alexander tlie 
Great, bom at Fella, in Hocodo'nia. 

“ Ucnicntbcr ttmt rcIlCKB coniiiif-ror.’’ 

MtUuu • Pvuutite Jtr-atiitri. it, 

Pel'leaa ( Bir). One of the knights of 
the Bound Table. In the Fnerir Qiueue 
he goes after the *• blatant beast ** wlien 
it breaks Gie chain with which it had 
been bound by Sir Caiidmo^. 

P«U8. (MofthePdk, An officer 
of the Exchequer, whose duty it was to 
make entries on the pe!ls or parchment 
rolls. Abolished in 18^4. 


PelVips. Son of 'fiuj'talos, cut to 
moces and served as fixid to the gods, 
toio More'a w.as called Peloponne'sos or 
the “ island of Fclops,” from this my¬ 
thical king. 

The U'ory shiMlder cf the mm of Fehpt. 
The distingaishiug or distinctive mark 
of anyone. The tale is that Deme'ter 
ate the slioulder of Felopa whmi it was 
served up by 'Pan'tolos, and when the 
grxls put the body back into the cauldron 
to restore it to tife, he came forth lack¬ 
ing a shoulder. JJemeter supplied an 
ivory shoulder, and all hia descendants 
earned this murk in their bodies. {See 
PVTIUeOJiA^i.) 


4i Faro, a*promon- 
: ^Ent ld, iii. 

i, 7.) 

*• Af wIh‘11 IIjv for*M* 

0 { MiiitiAiunMiu will.) iruii^imrtaa bill 
Tiifu from IVl-inw." • 

Hilton: Pnnitiite Loot, lib. i.as. 


Pclo’rns. Cupe i 
tory of Sicily, (i 


PelM [/rttftf]. Father of Physignii'- 
thfAs, king of the frogs. {Battle e/ the 
Ffoffe am Mice,) 


Pelt, in printing. UuUumod sheep¬ 
skins used for printing-balls, (French, 
pelte; Latin, pellis, a skin.) 


Pen Nctme, sometimes written now- 
de~plume> .AJiciitious name assnn^ by 
an author who does not wish to reveal 
Bis real name. {See Nom i>f. Gtteiire^ 


Pen and Featlier arc varieties of 
the same word, the root being the f'.in- 
skrit pat, to fly. (We have the Sanskrit 
^tra, a wing or uistnunent for flying; 
Latin, petna or pemm, pen; Greek, 
pteroHi Teutonic, pka/Am; Anglo* 
Saxon,/ct/icr; eur “feather.’*) 

V Analogous examples are Tkar and 
lAKRK, Naa and Kfturs, Wto and 
Peri'ke, Heart und Catra, etc. 


Peanag Lawyers. Clubs, Pmunag 
stacks come from Penang, or the Prinoo 
of Woles Island, in the Molaceas. 
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PenatM (3 «}'!.)• Tho household 
gods of tho Boxuaus. 

PanoU of Ray*. All tho rays that 
issue from one point, or that can bo 
focuwed at one point (Latin, peHicilhis^ 
little tail, whence peninUum^ a i)ainter’s 
brush made of the hair of a cow’s tail); 
so calletl because they are like tho hairs 
of a paint-brush, except at tho 2 )oiut 
vrherc they aggregate. 

Pendeante {Jt-tAur). The hero of 
Thackeray's novel, entitled 'I7u' Jlistorf/ 
of Ffiidmms, eta 

Major rrndi'imis, A tuft - hunter, 
similar in chanmtei* to hlackliu’s cele¬ 
brated Sir Pertinax M'Sycophant. 

Penden'te Ll'to (Latin). Fciidiug 
the suit; wlule the suit is going on. 

Pendrag'on. A title conferred on 
several British chiefs in times of gi-eat 
danger, when they were invested with 
dictatorial power; tlms Uter and Arthur 
were each appointed to the oMce to 
repel tho Saxon in%^adcrs. Cussibelaun 
was mndra^u when Julius Cscstir in¬ 
vaded the island; and so on. Tho word 
is British for head, and dragon for 
leader, ruler, or chief. The word there¬ 
fore means auoimtu rex (chief of the 
kings). 

So much for fact, and now for the 
fable: tieoflfrey of Monmouth says, 
when Auro’lius, the British king, was 
poisoned by Ambron, during the in¬ 
vasion of Posceutius, son of Vortigeni, 
there appeared a star at Winchester of 
wondmful magnitude and brightness, 
darting forth a ray, at the end of which 
was a globe of fire in fotm of a dragon, 
out oi whoso mouth issued forth two j 
rays, one of which extended to Gaul ! 
and the other to Ireland.” Uter ordered i 
two golden dragons to be made, one of < 
which he presented to Winchester, and j 
the other he earned with him os his ' 
royai standard, whence he received tho 
name of Uter Fendragon. (Books viii. 
xiv. xvii.) 

Penel'ope (4 syl.). Jt’eb or 

fihroud of Ptmehpe. A work “never 
ending, still beginning;” xsever done, 
but ever in hand. Penelo]xs according 
to Homer, was pestered by suitors while 
her husband, Ulysses, was absent at the 
siejte of Troy. To relievo herself of 
their importunities, she promised to 
make a dioice of one os soon os she 
had finished weaving a shroud for her 
father-in-law. Eveiw night she un- 
raveijed what idie haa done in the rlay. 
oiVil so deferred making any choice till 


Ulysses returned, when tho suitors were 
sent to the right-about without cere¬ 
mony. * 

Pead'opiboii. Tlie beggar loved by 
King Cophetua. {iSee CoimBTUA.) 

Penel'va. A knight whose adven¬ 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of Qie Spanish romtiuce eutitled 
Am'adts of Gaul. Tlje first four books 
of the romance, and tho part above re¬ 
ferred to, were by Portuguese authors— 
the former b^ Vasco de Loboira, of 
Oporto, who died 1403; the bitter by an 
unknown author. 

Penetra'lla. The private rootus of 
a house; the secrets of a famil}'. That 
pint of a Roman temple into which tho 
priest alone had access; here were the 
sacred images, here the responscis of tlu' 
oracles wei'e made, and here tho sai'rrd 
xnysteries were {terformed. Tho Holy 
of Holies was tho penetralia of the Jewish 
Temi>le. (Latin plural of penetrAhs.) 

Penfeatlier {Lady Peuelow). Tl»o 
Imly patroness of the Spa. {Sir IValttr 
Sefdt: St. ]{ouan*ii UeU.) 

Feninaular War. Tho war carried 
on, under the Duke of Wellington, 
against the Fmioh in Portugal and 
Spain, between 180H and 181*2. 

Peaitenttal Psalna. The seven 
psalms exiwessive of contrition—viz. the 
vi,, xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., exxx., cxiiii., 
of the Authorised Version, or vi., 
xxxi., xxxvii., 1., ci., cxxix,, cxIii.,'‘of 
the Vulgate. 

Penmanship. 

The “Good King Rene,” titular king 
of Xaples in the middle of tho fifteenth 
centurr. was noted for his initial letters. 

St, lliecla, of Isauria, wrote the cxitiro 
Scriiduro? out without a hint or mis¬ 
take. 

St. Tlieotlosius wrote the Gospels in 
letters of gold withotrt a single mistakn 
or blur. {^eLougjoUoyt's Gotdrn l^yvud^ 
iv.) {See AkOEL.^ 

Penmanship. Tlickeiis says of John 
Bell, of tho Chuiieery, that bn wrote 
three hands; one which oiilv hr hiuiKtff 
could read, one which onfy his clciK 
could read, and one which nobody could 
rend. Bean Stanley wrote about os laid 
a liaad a.s man could write, 

Pennals [pen-mm]. So tho Fresh¬ 
men of the Protestant univei-sitiea of 
Germany wore called, from the pemah 
or inkbom which they eaitUHl with them 
when they attended lectures. 
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Pennyroyal 


Pen'nailsm. Fagging, bullying, petty 
perswution. *The peuuiila or freshmen 
of tlie I’rotcatiint univensitiea were tbe 
f igs of the ubler students, culled nehonsl^. 
AboU'heil nt the close of the eevontoenth 
f(!utui‘y. (AVr above.) 

Pennant. The common legend is, 
that when Tromp, the Butch admual, 
ap[ieared on our coa.st, he hoisted a 
broom on his ship, to signify his intention 
of KW 0 L-x)iug the shiiiB of England from 
t'lte K^u; and that the English admiral 
luish'd a horsewhij) to indicate his in- 
ti.-ntii»n of drubbing the Butch. Ac- 
conliag to this legend, the x>eunant 
syjnboJisLM a horsewhip, and it is not 
uiifrciiueutly called “ the whip.” 

Penniless ( The). The Italians called 
Musimiliati I, of Germany Pochi Danari. 
(U.jy, 1193-1519.) 

Penny (in tlic sense of pound). Si.x- 
X)eimy, cightmuuy, and tcupeuny nails 
iir(' nails of three sises. A thousand of 
the first w'ill weigh six pounds: of the 
second, eight pounds; of the third, ten 
pounds. 

I'rnto/ sometimes expresses the duo- 
dooimai part, os toui)enny and eleven- 
lii'uiiy silver—meaning silver 19-r2ths 
and ll-l'iths line, 

“ oiif wis to iX" anallicr fleven. au- 

iittu-r ^iri'linf sihor.'</ f/it 
.Ulfplx, 

Penny (./) (Anglo-Saxon, pemutf or 
* ffi'ifift). J'’or many himdred years the unit 
of money currency, holux'/wao'y-fMwuyrc 
(.1 moncy-chaiigur). There were two 
c'>iiis so niuiiod, one called the greater •— 
the fifth part of a .shilling, and the other 
culled the loss = the I'ith jwirt of a 
shitling. 

,lfy pr/nnf o^f observation {Lovers ],a- 
hmr' in. 1). My penny worth of 
wit; my n.atural observation or mother- 
wit, rrolKibly there is some pun 
or confiisKtii wtwccu wnct%utliun and 
“pcniiv of observation ” or *‘i>enn*orth 
of wit.” ^ 

A ih iini/ for ijnnr thoHghts. uS'c Hey- 
wood’s l>taf<HfK<\ pt, ii. (iSVr Pesny- 
WOUTH.) 

Pcnny-a-linor (J), A contributor 
to the local newspapers, but not on the 
statT. At one tune these collators of 
news used to be'paid a penny a line, 
and it was to their interest to spin out 
their leport .as much as x>03sible. The 
word remains, but is now a niisuomer. 

Penny BreadUttle. ^ Penoy aensa- 
tioual papers, which dedight in norrors. 


Penny *fatlier (A). A miser, a 
penurious pei'son, who ” husbands ” bis 
I>euce. 

oW iienny-nuiiDr w»r glad of Inn liquor.*' 
/'luquil : Je^g 

Pen^ Gaff (A). A theatre the 
: admission to which is one i>enuy. 

I Properly a gaff is a ring for coefc- 
hgbting, a sensational amusement which 
has been made to yield to sensational 
dramas of the liichardson type. (Irish, 
yff/, a hook.) 

Penny Hop (A). A'rustic dancing 
club, in which each person pays a penny 
to the fiddler. In towns, private dancing 
parlies were at one time not uncommon, 
the admiasiou money at the doors being 
one penny. 

Penny Latfcleo>honee (A). A low 

{ lothouse. Lattice shutters are a publie- 
louiio sign, being the anns of Fitz- 
warrctt, which family, in the days of the 
Honrys, liad the monopoly of licensing 
vintners and publicans. 

Penny Pots. Pimples and spots on 
the tijndcr’s face, from the too great 
indulgence in penny iiots of beer. 

Penny Readings. Parochial enter, 
i buiimcnN, consisting of readings, music, 

! etc., for which one penny admission is 
j charged. • 

I Penny Saved (A). A penntf sav^ 
IS tn-upenee pantm. In French, “ Un 
j ceutnne vparpte en rant rlcur.” 

We'll, pupi^w a niau %ek# iViStpencc for 

liHor.iiit,'*-''. Hiiil a liti>c.cl<rnhtiiiU3liuuilrod At » 
I tH'iiiii ainccr, would he save run iience l>y bis 
1 Uirtiniii' If iio. let Imu {<«> on ft]M.'iiding, and he 
, will ».ioii I.eroiiio a niiltiiinaire. Or sui'I'om*, iu> 
Rtead uf jiaMUnr ei,ai> for a liad bet, 1 bad not 
wii%*ered.any money a( all, would this have t'cen 
worth rmoio me? 

Penny Weddings. Wedding h-ui. 
quets in ^tlond, to which a number of 
person.'! were inrited, each of whom jiaid 
a small sum of money not exceeding a 
shilling, fitter defraying tlie €^peuffee 
< of the feast, the residue went to the 
newly-married pair, to .aid in furnishing 
their'housc. Abolished in 1615. 

“V«-ira tnii'. V‘’ra mic. We’ll have a* to i<iijr 
... II Rortof I'enny^weddiniy it will prot e. wimre 
All men <'<in<rlliutc to iho yimng folks' iiiaiiiien- 
anoe "-ifir M'n/fir ; htaiHuts «>/ cUai*. 
x\\ li. 

Penny Wise. Unwise thrift. Hie 
whole proveih is Piomy u-ise and pound 
foolish^ like the man who lost his horse 
; from his penny wisdom in saving the 
expense of shoeing it afresh when one of 
its shoes was loose. 

Peniiyr<qraL Flea-bane, the odour 

being, as it is supposed; hateful to fleas* 
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Tbh i« a real curiosity of blundering 
deiivatilAn. The Latin word is puliei um, 
the ilea destroyer, from puiex, a flea, 
softened into pulSgium. and corrupted 
into the EngUsh^X^atiu pule'~re^ium. 
**Polcv” choii^d first into punp, then 
into penni/, gives us “penny-remum,” 
whence “ penny •royal/’ 'the French 
call the herb poirlht, ftom pou (a louse 
or flea). 


Pennjrwelgbt. 8o called from being 
the weight of an Anglo*Nonnan penny. 
Dwt. is d =t penny wt. 


Peimsrwortli or Pea'otb. A small 
quantity, ns much an can lie bought for 
a penny. Sutler says, “lliis was the 
pen'oth of his thought” (Hudibrnn., ii. 

3), meaning that its scope or amount 
was extxem<^y small. 

He has (fot his f>cnni/tcorth. He has 
got due value for his money. 

To tarn an honest penny. To earn a 
little money by working for it. 

Pen'SiOB is something weighed out. 
OrigiDally mon^ was weighed, hence 
our pomia. When the txaulswere bribed 
to leave Borne the ransom money was 
we4j;hed in scales, and then Bienous 
threw his sword into the weight-it.an. 
(Latin, pendo, to weigh money.) 

Pen'uioiiers at the Universities and | 
Inns of Court. So called from the French ! 
pension (board), jumionnaire (a boarder, 
one who imys a siun of money to dine 
and lodge mth someone else). 


Pen'taele. A flve>sidud head-dress 
of fine Uncu. meant to represent tlie five 
senses, nnd worn as a defence against 
demons in the act of conjnration. It is 
also called Solomon's Sem [siyuum linla- 
mo'nis). A pontacle was extended by 
the magician towards the spirits when 
they prov^ tontnmadoas. 


*’ And an barhea'l, ten sttiritH »hsutd invade, 

A peuucrt), for more nMnninee. laid.” 

Bose: Omndo Fttrtoso, lii. jt, i 
TtM Bntjr PentSclos ouml»er«<t fnrti'-faur, iif 
wbicb seven were consecrated to eaeb o( tlic 
planets tiaturn, Jupiter. Mars, and ttui Sun five 
to both Venatand Mereary: and aix to the Moon. 
Tlie divers ffgaree were eocloacd In a double 
circle, containing eba nave oi tiud in Keitrcw, 
and oUier mistiim words, 

PeBtep'oUii. An imaginary chief¬ 
tain, but in reoIiW the drover of a flock 
of tdieep. Don Quixote tenceired him 
to be the Christie Kbig of the Oara- 
mantians, sumamed the Naked Ann, 
becau^ he always ontored the field with 
his right am bare. The driver of a flock 
Iroifi ^ opposita directum Woe dabbed 
vy the'Poo tile Ihupoor Alifanfrron 


of theisleof Taproba'Ua,apagan. {Cen 
vantes: Hon Qmxote, pt. i ok. iii. 4.) 

Penti^'^Us. (Greek, pentepulis.) 

(1) The five cities of the plain: Sodom, 
Qomomth, Admah, Zebo'im, and /oar; 
four of which were consumed with fire, 
and 'towir site covered with the Lake 
Aspholti tes, or the Dead Sea. 

(2) The five cities of Cyi“euaica, in 
Egypt: Bereui’eS, Arsin'oe, Ptolerau'is, 
Cyre'nfi, and ApoUo'nia, 

(3) The five cities of the Philistines ; 
Gasa, Gath, As'calon, Adi’dod, and 
Ekron. 

(4) The five cities of Italy in the 
exarcliate of Kavenna: Kim'ini, Pesaro, 
Fono, Sinigaglia, and Anco'na. 'riioso 
were ^on by Pepin to the Pope. 

(5) Ibe liorion pentapoh's: PniMos, 
Cos, Liudos, lal'ysoB, and Cami'ros. 

Pentoteuoli. The first five books 
of the Old Testament, suppowd to Iw 
written by Moses. (Greek, petde, five; 
teuehos, a book.) 

The Chinese H-ntutearh. The five liooks 
of Confui‘iu.s(1) The Shoo-King, or 
Jtook of litstury: 0-2) The Ue-Ktny, or 
Book of Rites; (3) ITio Book of Odis, or 
Chinese Hbintr : (t) The ith-Kiny, or 
Book of Changes ; and (5) The Chun- 
Ts'eu, or Spring and Aatninn Annals. 

The SaniarttflU Fentateueh. A vei hiou 
of the Pentateuch in the Saniuittmi 
character. It varies in Kune me:uuu) 
from the Jewish vendon. Not curlirr* 
titan tlio fourth, nor lutor th.iu the 
hoveuth, century. (See AiMcryuha : 
2 llsdrm xiv. 21 -^.) 

Pon'teco*t(Greek,/>/^'>//«; -.'/r, fif t ioUi). 
The fcjitival held by the .lews on tlie 
fiftieth day after the Passover; our 
Whit-Sunday. 

Penlbesllo'A. Queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, slain by Achilles. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Maria, in the sen ice of Olivia— 

• O-toil'nighr, Pcotbeftiltii ^iny flue wiukbu],’'- 
(Utakfspeare: TmJfth Sioht ti. 

PentlMilM (2 syl.). A hat with a 
broad brim. The allusion is to the hood 
of a door, or coping of a roof. (Welsh, 
pmty; Spanish, pentiee; Frencli, ap- 
penttee, SMsopente, a slope.) 

PentruAtli {fjo/ly). Tlic last person 
who spoke Cornish. Dnincs Barringtou 
went from Imdou to the lauid’s End to 
visit her. She lived at Mousehole. 

“Uail, Mmisehulu! bjrtbylacc<.li( VuU IVll^■ 

mtb, 

Tb« JbBt wbo Jsbbcted C<!irH!»b, m mys 
PsioiM ., . 

i*ctsr Pindar (Ode xxi.. To' Mysolf). 
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fwtts {The). iSo caM, aocordifig 

to fable, from Fffioo, ibe ^yeidati who 
cured the wounds toceived by the gods 
in the Trojati war. The seeos were, at 
one Ume^ worn round the neck as a 
charm ugainet tlie powers of darkness. 
Virgil Ovid speak of its sanative 
virtues. Others tell us Paeon was a 
chieftain who discovwed the plant. 

“ VotustifiMma invcutu peouia e»t, uomenque 
aiirturta reiioct, (|iuw qtdoun jfPnttimltuu riijmH- 
initi.aiii glycysidtsu.'’—rH»iyi*icxv. 10. 

People. T/ie p^ople*« fnend. Dr. 
Willimn Gordon, the philanthropist. 
(1801-1849.) 

People's Ctuurter (r/icr). The sis 

f ioints of the People’s Charter, formu- 
rited in 1848, are:— 

Manhood Suffrage (now practically 
eshiMielicd). 

Annual Parliaments. 

Vote by Ballot (established). 

Abolition of Ih-operty. 

Qualification for Members of Farliu- 
nicut (the QualiftcatiouTest isaboliSfaod). 
Kqual Electoral Distiicts. 

Pepper. To pepper one well. To 
gi ve one a good liastiug or thrashing. 

To take pepper V the nose. To take 
offence. The French have a similar 
locution, ** Ln mo’-turde Ini monte mt 

• T.Hk(* you h! jo«r ncfei!, you mar onr 

fsji )i r.'—'i'Aef Uipsa, iv. ise. 

Pepper Gate. When pmr dnughUr 
t« Htulen clone Tepptr (Hate. Pepper Gato 
used Ut be on the east side of &o city of 
Cheater. It is said that tho daii^ter 
of tho mayor eloptsl, and tho mayor 
onlered the gato to be closed up. Xiock 
the stablc-dooT when the steed is stolen.*’ 
{Albert Smith : Chnetopher Tadpole, 
chap, i.) 

Pepper-and-Salt. A light grey 
colour, especially applied to cloth for 
dresses. ^ • 

Peppercorn Bent (.4). Anomiudl 
rent. A pepiior-berry is of no appre¬ 
ciable value, and %iven os rent is a 
simple ackiiowlod^ent that the fene- 
luciit virtually belongs to'the pmf>n to 
whom tho peppercorn is given. 

Peppy Bap. A large ermtic boulder, 
east of Leith. 

Per Sfltttnm (Latin). Bp « A 
promotion or degree ^ven, yrithout go¬ 
ing over the ground usually prescribed. 
Thus, a clergyman on bemg ruade a 
bishop has ^e degree JtJD. ^en 
him per Mlttm-^.e. without taking the 
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B.D. degree, and wtdting the usual five 
years. 

"They dare net attempt to examine ttv tho 
superior degiwi ti«t elect per 
temth Century, jraniiar}, 1 ^ i>. 66. 

Peroe'fSBreat (Kintj). A prose ro¬ 
mance, pidnted at Pans in 1528, and said 
to have been discovered in a cabinet hid 
in the massive wall of an ancient tower 
on tho banks of tho Humber, named 
Burtimer, from a king of that uunie 
who built it. The MS. was said to be 
iu Greek,^ and was translated through 
the L'lliu into French. 

It is also used for Terceval, an Ar¬ 
thurian knight, in many of tho ancient 
romances. 

Pereeval (Sir), of Wales. A knight 
of the liuiuid Table, son of Sir Peili- 
nore, and brother of Sir Lamerock. He 
went in quest of the St. Graal 
Chretien do Troyes wrote the Roman 
dc .Vtireral. (1611-1596.) Meueseier 
wrote the stune in verse. 

Per'otnet. A fuirv prince, who 
thwarts the malicious desi^s of Grog- 
non. the cruel stepmother of Gmeio'sa. 

(Ffiirp TaJt ».) 

Percy [pinre-epf]. When Malcolm 
HI. of Scotland invaded England, and 
loduced the ca.stle of Alnwi^, Bohert 
de Mowbray brought to him the keys of 
the castle suspended on Ids lance; and, 
handily them from the wall, thrust his 
lance into the king’s c^e; from wldoh 
circumstance, tho tradition says, he re¬ 
ceived tho name of ‘*d;*ierco-cye,’’ which 
has ever since been borne by the Dukes 
of Northiunberland. 

“ Thin is all a Pihlc. The Percies are desccndcil 
froiu .iL areac Niirmn iKtma, wiionuucovor with 
WtlliuiiiiSnA who took his name from liia casthi 
anti esutc lu Xormamly."— ffalttrSonu: Taiee 
of a ttrutuifiilhfr. it. 

Per'dlta. Daughter of Loonies and 
Hermi'oiic of Sicily. She was born when 
her mother was imprisoned by Ijeont-es 
out of cauieless jealousy. PauHna, a 
•noble ladv, hoping to soften tlie king’s 
heart, took the iimmt and laid it at its 
father’s feet; but Lepntes onlered it to 
lie put to sesj under the expectation that 
it would drift to some desert island. 
The vessel drifted to B<diemia, whmo 
the infant was discovered by a shepherd, 
who brought it up as his own daughter. 
In time Flomsi, uie sou and heir of the 
Bohemian king Polixeues, fell in love 
with the supposed shepherdess. The 
match was forbidden by Polixetiea, and 
the young lovors fled, under the cfaaigp 
of (>millo, to Slrily. Here the story la 
cleared up^ Polixenea and Doofites cob 
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Perillo Swords 


rectmcilcd, and the younf? lovers married. 
(SHakrspcare: If'inter's Tale.) FolixSnos 
(4 syl.), Leontes (3 syl.) 

Pwrdrlx, tor^snrs Perdxix. Too 

much of the same thing. Walpole tells 
IIS that the coufe.s8or of one of the 
French kings reproved him for conjugal 
infidelity, and was oskcil by the king 
what he liked best. “Paitridge,” re¬ 
plied the priest, and the king'ordered 
mm to be .served with partridge every 
day, till he quite loathed the sight of his 
favourite dish. After a time, the king 
visited him, and hojjed he had been well 
served, when tlie confessor replied, 
** Mats otfi, perdrir, toajoura pemrix." 
** All! ah ! ” replied the amorous mon¬ 
arch, " and one mistress is all very well, 
but not ‘ perdnx, toajoure perdrix.' ’* 

“ Soup for ilinniT, tump fi>r aiipix'r, atsl Botip ftir 
breakfast again.''—ftirfluftor: The Jiicouetimt, 
ii'. S. 

Ptoe Daelifixie. Tacqnes Bt^ne He¬ 
bert, one of the most profligate charac¬ 
ters of the French Bevolutiou. He was 
etUtorof a vile newspaper so called, con¬ 
taining the grossest msinuations against 
Marie Antomette. (1750-1794.) 

Pire la Chaise, the Parisian ceme¬ 
tery, is the site of a great monastery 
founded by Louis XIv., of which hw 
confessor, Jl*ero la Thaisc. was maiie the 
superior. After the Itevclutiou, the 
grounds were laid out for a public ceme¬ 
tery ; first used in May, 1804. 

Peregrine (3 syl.) ran away from 
home, and obtaiuea a loan of .£10 from 
Job Thomlmry, with which ho went 
abroad and trailed; he loturnod a 
wealthy m;in, mid arrived in Loudon on 
the very day Job Tliombury was made 
a liaiikrupt. Having xiaid the creditors 
out of uic proceeds made from tlie 
haidwareman’s loan, ho married his 
daughter, {(ieort/e Vehmn the I'ouhqci' : 
John ffuH.) ^ 

Peregrine Pnlooa (^). The female 
» larger than the male, as is Die 
with most birds of prey, line female is 
the fakoH of falconers, and the male the 
iet'eel. It is called xieregrinu from its 
wandering habits. 


Per'egrlae Pio'kle. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel so called. A savage, 
ungrateful ex>endthrift; fond of practical 
jokes to the amiwauce of others, and 
suffering with evil temper tho misfor¬ 
tunes brought on by his own wiifulness. 


Perfbe'tloniets, A society founded 
nv Father Noyes in Oneida Creek. They 
tak* St. Paid for their law^giver, hut 


road his epistles in a now light. They 
reject all law, saying Oie guidance of 
the Spirit is superior to all human codes. 
If tlicy would know how to act in 
mattem affecting others, they consult 
“public opinion,’' expressed by a com¬ 
mittee ; and tho “ law of sympathy” so 
oxxiresaed is their law of action. In 
material prosjierity, this society is un¬ 
matched ny nil the societies of North 
America. *( IJ'. Ih’puorth liixon : Xt-w 
Aaitrica, vii. 20, 21.) 

Pnrfldo Altdon! (French). The 
words of Napoleon 1. 

Per'fUme (2 syl.) means simply 
^‘from smoke” (Latin, jwTy‘uw«/«)< the 
first fierfumes having been'obtained by 
the combustion of aromatic woods anil 

S ums. Iheir original use w.a.s iu siieri- 
CC.S, to counteract tho offensivo odours 
of the hurniug fle.sh. 

PerAunndTenttsof theTlme. ,So 

Ben Jonsott culls cuxihemism.s. 

Pn'ri (plur. Peris). Peris arc delicate, 
gentle, fairy-like beings of Eastern my¬ 
thology, begotten by fallen spirits. They 
direct with a wand the pure in mind the 
way to heaven. These lovclj* cwaturcs. 
according to the Koran, are under tlo, 
sovereignty of Eblis; and Mahomet was 
sent for timir conversiou, as well ji.s for 
that of man.. 

" l.lkP iiiM-ia' wli«'n |ioinliii» oiif tlie riiSil 

For ikiiDC iJiiro spirit lo tUo iiJeer nlnMle ‘ 

ThfUtat Mnn ‘ ■ ll-ilh pi I, . 

Per'ioles, Prince ot Tyre 
uMiii'e). 'fho story is from tju; 
ithmam'unUf where lVricIi'.> is caHed 
“ Ax>ollo'nius, Atwyof Tyre,” The hlmy 
is also relat'd by Gower in hi» ('vuj'tMio 
Ainartin (hk, vui,). 

Pmrlclcs* Boast. When IV'rielcs, 
Tyrant (u Athens, was on his death-hcil, 
lie overheard his friemis rorouiitiug his 
various ineritfi, and told them they had 
omitted the greatest of all, that no 
Atheninu through his whole ndininiRtia- 
tiou liad put on nv;umiiig tlimugh liis 
severity—t.c. he had eaus«.‘d no Athenian 
to l)c put to death arbitrarily. 

Perll'lo Swords. Pn'illo i.s a “ little 
stone,” a mark by which Julian del 
Key, a famous annuurer of Tole'do uud 
/amgom, authenticated the swnnlK of 
his manufacture. All jierillo swortls 
were made of tihe steel produced from , 
tho mines of Moadta^goo. The swords' 
given by Katharine of Ara^n to Henry 
Vlll. on his wedding-aav weie at] 
rerilh blades. ■ 
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The most comiaou iuacription was, 

“ J>rutr nif not u ttkoHt reoJton, vhcaths me 
not icit/iont hinrntr,''* 

PerlUoa and fbo Braaen Bell. 

Perillos ol Athens made a bruxen bull 
for Plial'Jiris, 1'yraJt‘t of Agrifjoutnm, 
iiitoiitlcd fur the execution of cnininuls. 
'J'hey w«*re bhnt up in the bull, and, fires 
being ligViti’fl below the belly, the metal 
Wiisniule “ml hot.” The cries of the 
victims, njverbcTOting, mounded like the 
lowing of the hull. Fhaiaris admired 
the invention, hut tested it on Perillos 
hiiniclf. iNVEXTona.) 

Perilous Castle. The castle of liord 
Dnnglas was so called in the reign of 
Edward I., beennso goml Lord Douglas 
destroyed several English garrison-H sta¬ 
tioned there, and voweil to bo revenged 
on anyone who shonkl dare to take pos- 
p<’ssic»n of it. Sir "Walter Seott calls it 
” Cjietle Dangerous.” {fiie Introduction 
of ('ustle JJanffcmtg.) 

PorTon. A fahnlons king of Gaul, i 
father of ” Ainadis of Gaul” ‘Hisen- 
eounter ivith the lion i.s one of his best 
exiihiits. It is «.'u<l that he wasbimting. 
wlnn his hnr.se reared and snorted at 
‘ificiiig a lion in the ymth. Peiaon Icaptsl 
to tin* gi-onnd and attacked the lion, out 1 
the lion overthrew him ; wliereupon the j 
king drove his swor»l into the belly of ! 
tie' iM’.'ist and killed him. {Amadis dt^ \ 
diinl, elnip. i.) | 

Peripatot'ics. T'tmmU r of the Pt n- i 
)hi'4‘lii\s Aridotle, \ile> nsod to teach 1 
Ills ilisciplcs in the ♦X)vored walk of tho i 
LyerMiin. This eolonnude was called the 
ph if/n/iit, hni'anse it was a place for 
walking about (peri pafeo). 

Peris. t-S/f Pkei.) ' 

Perls'sa (excess or prodigality; 
Greek. Pchusom). Step-sister of Elia^a 
;ind Medina.* These ladies could never 
:igi>“ on iiuyKubfoct, (Spt^m'r; F«rrie* 
(pin4r,hk.ii.) 

Per iwig. {See Pehukb.) 

Periwinkle. The bind-around plant. 
(Anglo-Saxon, pinemnde ; French, »<“»*- 
r itehi ; Latin, jterviucio, to bind tnor- 
onghlv ) In Italy it used to be m-mthed 
round dead infiuits, and hence its Italian 
ininu*. Jior di morto. 

Perk. To pe'-k oneself. To plume 
oneself on anything. (Wt^lsh, to 
smarten or plume feathers, perc, neat.) 

Yen betpn to perk ttp b to get 

a little fatter and more plump after an 
illness. {See above.) 


Porkn'nos. <lod of the eltmumts. 
The Selavouic Trinity was Ferku'nos, 
liikolloB, and Potrimpos. {Uriwm: 
iJeuUfche Miftholoffie.) 

Perm'fan Strata. So called from 
Femi, in Russia, where they arc must 
di.stiuct]y devcloi)ed. 

Pemelle [M^adame), A scolding old 
Mr'oraau in Moliere’s Tariuffe. 

Perpendlenlars.- Parties called 
crushes, in which persons liavo to stand 
almost stationary from the rime of 
entering the suite of rooms to the time 
of leavmg them. 

“ Tlj(! niicht ttoforc ! duly attcndcct my mother 
to three fjshionahle croM'ds, ‘ ixn‘peu<ltcii)-iTS* 
is the IioBC name for them,for there it seldom 
iiioio limn ataiulin^ riMm.' —Edm LytiU: Jitmo- 
ruu, rliaj'. lx. 

Perpet'ual Motion. Restlessness; 
fidgety or nervous disquiet; also a 
chimerical scheme wholly inipracticuhle. 
Many have tried to invent a m.ichitio 
that sliall move of itself, and never stop; 
but, as all mafcriids must suffer from 
vrear tmd tear, it is evident that such an 
invention is impnssihle. 

‘Ml were !<• l-eenlen t»> d.'ath with niM. 
than til tie sennn'd tu noiliing uith iiori>(>tail 

nu>tiiiii."--/*tiiiAif>'fii." ; - Ut-ui w /l., t s. 

Pots. Persia : called Faw. (French, 
Perst .) 

Persecutions {7'he Urn f/reid). (1) 
Under Nero, a.i>. (y ; ('2) Ddmitian, t)o: 
(:i) Tittjati. 9S; (1) Hadrian, US; (5) 
I’ortiiiax, 202, chiefly in I^gvpt; (6) 
Maximin, (7) Dccius, *il9; (8) 

Vahtriau, 257 : (£>) Aurelitui, 272; (10) 
Diucletiaiij 302. 

“ It would tic well if iliper were (hr only rcll- 
Kii'iti* ivrsociitiaiis ; hut. iilss: tlitisc on the lUher 
side inw e the tnitli of the KihuhIot : “ 1 enme O'd 
to fon earih]. Imt a sword (Mtat. x. 

34). Witnesstiie Utntrnnilndentiei*iieraccutlonB 
of the Wstd^ses and .XUdgense^ thesU or seven 
i-ritsades, tSe wars of (‘harleimutne tflnUnst the 
iSnxons. nml the thirty years' wwr of Oennany. 
Witness, ajjisiii, the iii'raceution of the tlaises. the 
nariholomew slaiitfiiter.the wars of l.«ua( XrV. 
on the reviKWtUiii of the Kdlvt of N'aniesi I4te 
Drafronnades, amt tho. wars against HoIIsimL 
Witness the Witer i-ersi'cutlons stirrcil «» hr 
littther, which syiresd to Knirtand and SrutiMMl. 
Xo wars so bistiim. so releutleMi.su Moody as rc- 
liffious w.srs. tt tins hcen nu thin red hue. 

Pemep'oUs, called by the Perrians 
” The Thrope of Jiim-slieul,^’ by whom 
it was founded. Jom-sheid removed 
tbe sent of government from Balk to 
Istakliar. 

Per'seos (2 ^d.). A bronze statue 
in the Loggia dlei Lanzi, at Florwoe. 
The best work of Bmivenuto Cetliid* 
(1600-1562). 
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Medu'M, nn«l 
bi)>, Which he 
'■^/JettrucUoii 

“ The •^(t&g'rtbbed Ixirk through liquid moun- 
tafntctK,.. 
like Peraoiis’ hone." 

8haiMpt«r«.' TntHuf/ittdOgsHda,i.X 

^PVTMve're (3 syl.). Tliis word cornea 
Iccaii an oteolete Latin yerb) (to 
stick' ligidiy); hence ssritm (acvere or 
rind). Asseverate is to stick rigidly to 
what jrou say: persevere is ^ stick 
rigidly to what you undertake till you 
have accomplished it. (Per-^eiro.) 

Perstan Alexander Sandjar 

(1117-U5ii). (AhfA i.bza»1)SK.) 

PenilanBaee01ialoe(!rifi<>}. Sheb- 
diz, the charger of ChosroesParviz. (See 
BrCEPHAXOS.) 

Persmk (Latin, pet-iom, a mask ; /«*r< 
sana'ttM, one who wears a mask, an 
actor). A “ person ” is one who imper¬ 
sonates a character. Shakespeare says, 
*‘AU the workVs a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players " or per¬ 
sons. When we speak of the iwrsou 
of the Poity ” we mean the same thing, 
the character represented, os that of the 
Fathe^ or that of tlie Son, or that of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no more notion of 
corporeality' connected with the word 
than there is any assumption of the body 
of Hamlet when an actor impersonatt^ 
tiiat character. 

Pomma Grata*(Latin). An ac- 

oq>table person; one likud. 

" TIk* Count [MiinsUtrl ie not a puriiowi arnta »t 
Guurt, as tbe r>e'al faHttl)i did not rrif sii the n >nt sc 
to.tMok in Ifanovcrtiiu ntOitrs in latw,"—7V<t(/f, 
Octuh«r ssnil, ixHi. 

Faftb is Celtic for a bush. The 
county of Perth is the county of bushes. 

Pmr MM of Perth. Catherine Glover, 
daughter of Simon Glover, glover, of 
Perth. «Her lover is Henry Gow, «//« 
Henry Smi^ aUta Qow Chrom, ulia» 
BaUf tlM Wynd, *he armourer, foster- 
«oh of l>ame Shoulbred. (Sir h'alUr 
ScoU: Ft»r MM of Perth,) 

The J*Sw Ariielet of Perth were thtise 
passed in 1618 by order of James TI., 
enjoining the atutudo of kneeling to 
receive ^e elements; the obsorvaoce of 
Christmas, Good Fri<htyM Saster, and 
Pentecost; the rij^t or oouftmation, 
etc. They were ratifled'A.ugttSt 4, 1621, 
called Btaek Saturday, and condemned 
in the General Assembly of G^bn^w in 

. 

• ThaPa not JPern. Siind .nf 

tome^ng utterly woithUi|)... ATr^"k 


Pmeud fiyiny horee, A si 

" PerMM c««nquwe<t the bead of 
dldtuaso tbei^M swift i 

klWajrB cslU Ferseur Ofl&tf bursC.' 
o/Tny. 


expression, founded on the notion that 
Peru is the El Dorado of tlie world. 

Fern'nlaii Bark, called also JmtU'a 
Bark, because it was introduced into 
Spain by the Jesuits. “ Quinine,from 
same tree, is called by the Indians 
yuingmm. (See Cikobona.) 

Pernke or PeHwtg. lldenago in¬ 
geniously derives these words from the 
LatinpiMs (“ hair ”). Thus, pi/iw, jtelua, 
ptdu’iua^ jMfu’ticmf peMtica, pTu'a, per- 
ruyue. llie wigs are first mentioned in 
the 16th century ; in the next ceutniy 
they became vei^ huge. The fashiou 
began to wane m the reign of George 
III. Periwig is a corrupt form c>f tbo 
French word perruqm. 

Pekoeo'ola, The famous swimmer 
drowned in tiie jmol of Chorybdis. 'i'he 
tale says he dived ouco into the {K'uI, 
and w^ quite satisfied with its horrors 
and wouders; but the King Frederick 
then tossed in a golden cup, which Pcs- 
cecola dived for^ and was never mjcii 
again, (See Schiltn''a Direr.) 

Peoa'bnlBt, One who fancies every¬ 
thing is as bad os posaible. (Latiii, 
praa'uam, the worst.) 

Petard'. Hoist on his onn 
Caught in his own trap, involved in the 
danger lie meant for others. Thu {K>t:u<l 
waa a conical instrument of w:tr em¬ 
ployed at one time for blowing open 
gates with gun))owdcr. The cugimxuH 
mod to cony the uetord to thu phu-o 
they iutondod to Idow u]>, and tire it at 
the Hinall end by a fusee. Shaki-!>i)care 
si>clls tlas word petar: “ ’Tistho ^^K>rl t<> 
have the tqigiuccr hoist with bis own 
2 )etar.” (Hmalei, ii, 4.) 

“Tur'ki^u th>' nni)utl(*fl ot Ibi- 
wtipl’.tnifi A of lli,’litcti ri>|i« pi'C 

jnri>j Mu^kI bwuv ah vivotiiimn an ihisViMu . . 
ftiiU triAdtci boidlTiicocloieoti Iuhouii 
IkiUy pityer. 

Petirad. *Tis the €’>urf rf Kuuf 
PHaitd, where ereryone it ntaster. Tlic*»« 
is no order or discipline at all. 'I'his is 
a French proverb, 'fi’etaud is a cor- 
rujAion of peto (1 bug), and King 
Petaud meana king of the beggars, in 
whoso court all are equal. (A'ce Ar.- 
SATIA,) 

P»t«r. (See Bum Pktku.) 

Girat Peter. A belLin York Minster, 
weighing 10| tons, and hung in 18t6. 

iM'd Path'. The Pope in Swift's 
Tale of a Tub. 

Bob Peter toj^PhuL (SeeBanmvo.) 

Sti Peter, l^itroa aaint of fishers and 
fishmongers, being himself a fisher¬ 
man. 
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St. Pelfr^ in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented as an old mart, bald, bat trith a 
ilovring beard; bo is nSnally dressed in a 
white mantle and blue tome, and bolds 
in his btiud a book or scroll. His pecu- 
liai* symbols are the keys, and a sword, 
the mstrumcnt of bis martyrdom. 

Ife has ffof Sf. Peter^s ft»g^rs-^ue. the 
lingers of a thief. The Elusion is to the 
lidh caught by 8t. Peter with a piece of 
money m its mouth. Tltey say that a 
thipf has a fish-hook on every • 

Peter Botte Moastalo. in the is- 

i)ind of Monritius; so cstlled from a 
Dutchman who scaled its summit, but 
lost liis life in coming down. It i.s a 
nigged cone,. more than 2,800 feet in 
lieight 

Peter Parley. The nont tieplume of 
Samuel G. Goodrich, an American 
(I?03.1860). 

Peter Peebles. Peter PeehW Law- 
suit. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
Pedgaunflct. Peter is a litigious hard¬ 
hearted drunkard, poor a.s a church- 
mouse. and a liar to the backbone. His 
“gjinging plea” is Hogarthian comic, 
ns (‘arlyle eays. 

Peter-penoe. An annual tribute of 
oil** jwnuy, iwid at the feast of St, Peter 
to tho .seo of linme. At one time it vnis 
collected from eve^ family, but after¬ 
wards it was restricted to those “ wlio 
bad the valne of thirty pence in quick or 
live stock.” This tax was collected in 
Kiiglaud from 740 till it was abolished 
by Henry Vlll. 

Poter Pindar. Tho mm tie plume 
of Dr, John Wolcot (of Dod- 
brooko, Devonshire. (1738-1819.) 

Peter Por'oniilse. William Cob- 
bett, when he was a Tory. We have 
Peter Porcupine*s Gagette and the Pmvu- 

f inc Papers, in twelve vedumes. (1762- 
835.) • 

Peter Wilkins was written by 
Robert Pultock, of Clifford’s Inn, and 
sold to Dodsley, the publisher, for £20. 

Peter of Prevenoe came into mm- 
Bc.<Kion of Merlin’s wooden home. There 
is a French romance callod Petw of 
Proi'cnce and the Fair Magaldm^ The 
chief incidents of whhdi am connected 
with this dying charger, 

Peter the Great 'of Eusaa built 
St Petersburg, and gave Russia a plooe 
among ^he nations of Ri^pe. He laid 
aside his Crown and liiepke, to 
England, and worked as a tiOmmon 


labourer in our dockyards, that he might 
teach his subjeets how to btnld ships; 

Peter ike Bermit (in Taas^, <*iiie 
holy author of the crusade” (bk^ h). 
It ts said that six millions of persons 
assumed the cross at his preaching. 

Peter the Wild Bey, found 1725 in 
a wood near Hameln, in Hanover; at 
tho supposed age thirteen. (I^ed 
1785.) 

Peterboat. A boot made to go 
cither way, the stem and stem being: 
both aHke. 

PeterboroQidi (Northomptonshiio). 
8o called fmm tho monastery of St. 
Peter, founded in 653. Tracts rdatiug 
to this monastery are published in 
Sparke’s collection. 

Pe'terloo. The dispersal of a large 
meeting in St. Peter’s Firid, Man¬ 
chester, by an armed force, Aogrut i6&, 
1819. The assemblage consiated Ot 
operatives, and the question was par¬ 
liamentary reform. The word, su^ested 
by Hunt, is a parrody upon what he ab- 
suwUy called “ the blowy butchers of 
Waterloo.” 

It ift a niiMt vKauvenited pltmae. Tttc mMoicte 
cuniii^riMl tit «i:v iierBons ttreidentally hiti^ by 
tlic rush tbo cniwd, wltva t(i« miUcftry lutd 
minu: «V« Kpcoial rousiaMu* <1 nu fleM, 

Potit-Mnitro, A fop; a lad who 
aasuiues the manners, dn^, and affecta- 
tious of a man. Tlie tenn arose Ijefore 
the Revolution, when a groat dignitary 
was styled a grand-maUre, and n pr^n- 
tious one a petit-maitre. 

Petit Seijeantry. Holding lauds 
of the Crown by the service of rendming 
annually some small implement of war, 
as a bow, a sword, a lauco, a flag, an 
aiTow, and tlm like. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington holds his country seat 
at Strathfieldsaye and Apsley House, 
Lemdon, by presenting a flag dbnually 
to the Crown on the at mversary of tlm 
battle of Waterloo. The flag is hung in 
th e mi ard-room of the state apartments 
of Wimlaor Castle till tlie next annivw- 
sary, when it becomes the perquisite of 
the officer of the guard. The Duke of 
Marlborough prceents also a flw ms Ihe 
anniversary of the battle of Blenhebn. 
for his estate^t Blenheim. Tlh3s idso is 
^aced in the guard-room of Windsor 
Castle. 

Petllle Prlueip'il (.if). A 
of the question, or assuming in tiie pm* 
mises the question you underk^ lo 
prove. Thus, if a person undert^ fe 
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prove the infalliUtit; of the pope, and 
were to take for hie pi^auses—(f) Jesus 
Christ prondsed to keep the apostles twd 
their sucoessors in all the truth; (2) the 
popes are the regpilar successors of the 
apostles, and ihereforo the popes are 
infallible—it would be a yicious syllo¬ 
gism from tkpetitw priueipii. 


Fettitoaers and Abhorrears. Two 

p^tical parties in the reign of Cluu'les 
II. When that monarch was first re¬ 
stored Ite used to grant everything he 
was asked for; bat after a time this be¬ 
came a great evil, aud Charles enjoined 
his loving subjects to discontinue their 
practice of '‘petitioning.”' Those who' 
agreed with the king, and disapproved 
of petitioning, were called Abhorrers; 
those who were favourable to the 
objectiouablo practice were nicknamed 
retiliunern. 


Petrwroh. Tht' linglish Petrareh. 
Sir Philip Sidney; so' called by Sir 
Walter Balelgh. Cowper styles him 
“ the warbler of poetic prose.” (1551- 
1586.) 

Pet^reL The stormy petrel. Bo 
named, according to tradition, from the 
Italian Petrello (little Peter), in allusion 
to St. Peter, who walked on the sea. 
Our sailors call them “ Mother Carey’s 
chickens.” ‘Thev are called atormv bo- 
camte iu a gale they surround a shi]) to 
cateb small aunnals which rise to the 
surface of the rough sea; when the gale 
ceases they are uo totter seen. 

Pekrlfled ^syl.). The pehitied riff/. 
Iidimonie, in Upper Egypt, is st) called 
from the number of petrified brwlies of 
men, women, and children tr> be seen 
there. (Latin, petra-fo, to become 
rock.) 

Peftrobmawlana or Peteobmslaiu. 

A religious strict, founded in 1110, and so 
called from Peter Brtiys, a Proveu^jal. 
Hedecliibned against churched) asserting 
that a stable was as good as a aithislriu 
for airship, and a manger equal to an 
altar. He also declaimed against the. 
use of emcifixes. 

PafiwneL Hir Petroirel Phmh. A 
braggadocio, a tongue-doughty warrior. 

" (live ironr sclwller degrees sad your lawyer 

bis fees, ^ . 

And wane dies lor Sir Fetrunetr Flash." 

Btii. Dm. 

Fatm'ebio. A gentleman of Yorona 
who undertakes to tame the haughty 
Katharine, called the Shrew, Ho marries 
her,, and without the least personal 
chastisemeut brings her to hunb-like 


submission. iShahe»peare: Tannnu of 
the Shrew.) ' 

Pottlooat. A woman. 

There’s a pouicnat will jm>\e to Iw tlie ranso 
of lilts."-Xfnirlsg ismart: Straek hoirv, oluii-. »i. 

Petticoat Ctovenuneat. Female rule. 

Petticoat and Oown. The dmss. 
When the gown was loujiml mi, the 
petticoat was an imiiortaut item or dress. 

Tlie poppy is said to have a red prtli- 
coat and a green gown; tlie dafrodil, » 
yellow petticoat and green gown; it 
candle, a white petticoat: niKl m on in 
our common nursery rhymta)— 

1 “ Tjho king’s daugbter is coining i<i ins it, 
Wltli H rou AUtl A ffl'K*!! irnM'tl " 

** DaftHdowii dfUy is tiiiw ctniu* ti> tow w, 

fii a atui a uow u/* 

Pettow if^x'rccVs u\ ro- 

servo (Itnlittu, in the breaitt). 'j’he jx>pc 
creates cardinals i« petto—i.e. in bis ovni 
mind-and keeps the apjatintment to 
himself till ho thinks projicr to itii- 
uounco it. 

"Belgiuiii.H dci«rtuu'ntof Fniicc m (.,■ 

In the intention ot the iHtniilf. V’/.f //t-i -iW, i<i; 

Potty Ou'ry (Cam bridge) nniins “The 
Street of Cttoks,” It is called P/n-ta 
(iike'rio in a deed dated 13 Edwuvil III. 
i Probably at one time it was pail of llic 
{ Market Hall, it is a mistake to derive 
1 (biry from licHrie. I>r. Pegge derives it 
from CKra're, to euro or ilress food. 

Pentinge'rtaa Map. A map of 
tbe roads of the ancient Boinaii world, 
constructed in tbe time of Alevander 
Seve'rus '.^26), made ktmwii to us 
by Conrad Peutiiigei, of Augsburg. 

Fewoiil of the Peak. SirtioolTrev 
i the Cavalier, and Lady Margare t In'n 
j wife; Julian Peveril, their son. in love 
j with Aliee Bridm-north, ilaughtor of 
Major Bridgenorth, a Roundlu ad ; .ind 
! VVifliam Peveril, natural son of William 
the Conqueror, anccslor of Bir (Jeoffrey. 
(iSi»‘ Walter .Scott: Ptvertl of the peak.) 

Pewter. To acorn' the pewter. To do 
' one’s work. 

'* But if shr neatly snnir her i ewier. 
tihe her tin*money lEiii is Jiie i' hi-r." 

Kfitfi t OiphiiiD unit Jim tidin’, 

Pbiedrla Handinnid 

of Acrasia the enchantress. Hlie sails 
about Idle I^akc in a gondola. Beciug 
BirGuyon she ferries him across the lake 
to the fioatiug island, where (Jymoeli'ies 
attacks him. Phmdrid inteqatses, the 
: combatants desist, and the little wanton 
ferries the knight Toiniieratice over tlie 
lake again. (.Spotatr: Faerie Qfirnie, ii.) 

Pba'etoil. The son of Phmbus, who 
undortook to drive the chariot of tlie 
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sun, wan upset, and caused great mis¬ 
chief; Libya was parched barren 
san<lii, and all Am^ was more or less 
iujured, the inbubitants blackened, and 
vegetation nearly destroyed. 

" »:«1 li;i> Rince, yiiii flery-fonted steeds, 

Towsnls rbienns’ tntiusion i sueba vrs^gener 
As I’lmcum would whip you to the west. 

And >n cluudy nlKUt ininiediateljr.'* 

hhakttpeart i Sointo And Juliet, til. 2. 

rha'ctou. A sort of carriage; so called 
from the sun-car driven l)y Phaeton. 
aloir.) 

l’hncUni» Urd, The swan. Cyonos 
was the friend of Phaeton, and lamented 
his fate so grievously that Apollo 
changed her into a swan, and placed 
her among the constellations. 

Pholanac. Tlie close order of battle 
in whicli the heavy-armed trooixs of a 
(ireeiai) army were usually drawn up. 
Itence, any number of tjeople dis^- 
guislu-il for tinnuess and solidity of union. 

Phal'afia. Thv brazm bull of Phal'- 
oris. IVrillos, a brass-founder of Athens, 
proi»ose(l to Phal'am, Tyrant of Agri- 
gent urn, to invent for him a new species 
of piijiishment; accordingly, he cast a 
brazen bull, with a door iu the side. The 
victim was shut up in the bull and 
roaste<l to dcaili, but the throat of the 
eugiue u'as so roiitrived that the groans 
of the sufferer roMjmblod the hcllowings 
of a mad bull. Pliararis commended 
the iuvejition. and ordered its merits to 
^ 1)0 tested by Ferillos liimself. 

'I'Jii ipii-fits of J’hararh. Cert/iin let¬ 
ters said to Imvo Iwen writton by Phal'- 
aris, lynut of Agrigcu'tum, in Sicily, 
Boyle mnintaino<l them to be geuuiue, 
Bentley atlinued that they weiuforgeries. 
No doubt Bentley is rigid. 

Pbaleg, in tho satire of Ahsuhun mul 
Acbifopbrf, by Drydeii and Tale, is Mr. 
Forbes, a Scotchman. 

Phantom Ship. [St'e Carmilhan.) 

“ Or Ilf Oiat plulUliHU .slup, fiiriH 

Stjiioin hkij a iiictcur tlimuKiulm srnrni: 
When ilic Uiirk Bcinl cmiies ilrivintf Iwrii. 
Anilluwerc«lisc\iiry idiisallysnl, . . 

Ami well thorttumwa spectators kbow 
Tis Inn hingcr nt wreck amt wue.'' 

Sir W(tlUr ,Srott: Hokehy, ii. U. 

Pha'on. A young man greatly ill- 
treated by Furor, and rescued by Sir 
(tuyon. He loved Claribel, but Pldle'- 
rnon, his friend, jterRuaded him that 
Clari1>cl was uiifiAthful, and, to prove his 
words told him to watdt in a given 
place. Ho fuiw vhat he thought was 
lllnribel holiliug aii assignation with 
whatsoeinod to be a groom, and, rualung 
forth, mot the true Claribel, whom he 
slew on the Bjiot. Being tried for the 


murder, it came out that the groom was 
Philemon, and the suppos^ Claribel 
only her lady’s maid. Ho poisouetl 
Phu'emou, and wouM have murdered 
the handmaid, but she escaped, aud 
while he pursued her he was attacked by 
Furor. This tale is to expose the int^- 
perauce of revenge, {Spenser: Fah'ic 
QtumCf ii. 4, 28.) 


Phar'amoiid, King of the Franks , 
and a knight of the Roimd Table. He 
is said to have been the first king of 
France. This reputed son of Marcomir 
and father of Cmdiou, is the hero of one 
of Oalprenede’s novels, 

Plia'raob (2 syl.}. The king. It is 
the Coptic article P and the word ouro 
(king). There are eleven of this title 
mentioned in Holy Bciipture: — 

i. Before SoIomoh*s it me. 

(1) The Pharaoh contemimrary with 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 2-'>). 

(2) The good Piiaraoh w'ho advanced 
Joseph (Gen. xli,). 

(.S) The Pharaoh who “know not 
Joseph ” (Exod, i. 8). 

(4) 'File Pbanioh who was drowned in 
the Red Sea (Exod, xiv, 28) ; said to be 
Meiiophthes oi Meneptuh, son of Ram'- 
eses II. 

(d) I’he Pharaoh tliat protected Hodod 
(1 Kings xi. 10). • 

(C) 'rhe Pharaoh whose ^ daughter 
Solomon married (I Kings iti. 1; ix. 
Ki). 

ii. A tier Solomoii'f time. 

(7) PhanioU Shtshak, who watreil 
against Rehobo'am (I Kings xiv. 2-», 26). 

(8) Pharaoh Shabakok, or *• So.’* with 
wliom Hoshea made au alUanee (2 Kings 
xvii. -1). 

(D) The Pharaoh that made a leaguo 
with Hezeki'ah against Seuuachorib, 
called Tirliilkali (2 Kings xviti, 21; xix. 
9). 

(10) Ph^aoh Necho, who •warred 
agauist Joai'ah (2 Kings xxiii. 29, cto.). 

(11) Pharaoh Hopbra, the ally of 
Zcoeki'ah (Jer. xHv. 30): said to be 
Aprics, who was strangled B.c. 670. 
i&'r Kino.) 

V After Solomon’s time the titular 
word Pharaoh is joined to a proper 
uumo. 

iii. Othti' Pharaohs of historic mte, 

(1) ChBons'orSiiphis I. (Dynasty r\\), 
who built the great pyramid. 

(2) CepbrenesorSuphislI.fhubrotheri 
who built the second pyranud. 

(8) Mencheres, his successor, who 
built the most beautiful pyrom^ of the 
three. 
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(4) Uemiion or ^'^menoyhis III. 
(T^Bsty XVm.), whose mosK^ statae 
is so celebn^d. 

(5) Setho6L,theGreat(Dyiias^XIX.), 
whose tomb was disooverea by Belaoni. 

(Q Sethos II.»called Proteus (^imsty 
XIX), who detained Helen and Paris in 
Efirypt. 

M Phu5ris or Thuoris, who sent aid 
to j^iam in the siege of Troy. 

(8) Ramwinltus or Bameses l^iifer, 
tho miser (Dynasty XX.), mentioned by 
Herodbtos. 

(9) Osortbon IV. or Osorkon (Dynasty 
XXIII.), the Eg}'ptian Hercules. 

Pbaraob, m Dryden’s satire of 
lam and AehUophel, means Louis XIV. 
of France. 

It Pharaoh's Aouhtful sucrour be tCIiarlea 11.] 

should nso, 

A foTci^u niii would more incense the Jews 

[Snitlish nation]." 


Plumoib wlio Knew not Joaeph. 

Supposed to be Menephtah, son of 
Harness the Great. Eider H^gard 
adopts this hypothesis. After Bameses 
the Great came a period of confusion in 
Egypt, and it is supposed the Pharaoh 
who succeeded was a usurper. No traoe 
of the destructiou of Pharaoh and his 
host has been discovered by Egyptolo* 
gists. • 

His wife was Asia, daughter of Moza* 
hem. Pharaoh cruelly maltreated her 
for believing in Moses. He fastened her 
hands and feet to four stakes, and laid a 
uiillaioue on her as*she exposed to 
the scorching sun ; but God tr>ok her, 
without dying, into Paradise. (iSSa/<?: Al 
Koran, Ixvi. 

Among women, four liavc been per- 
foet: Asia, wife of Pltaraoh; Mary, 
dau^ter of Imran; KhadHah, daughter 
of Khowat{od(Mahomep8 first wife); and 
Fatima, Mbihomet's daughter. Attri¬ 
buted to Mahomet. 

• • ^ 

Fftimoli wlio made Joaepb hla 

VtofT^* Supposed to be Osertesop II. 
There i» a taMm in the mxth year of his 
reign which is thought to represent 
Jacob and lus tousdiola. 


PhanuAt Cailskan. The Egyntiaa 
vulture, so called from its frequent re- 
preitentatiou m Egyptiam hieroglyphics, 

Pluunob^i Ilaii(lit«r*who brought 
up Moses, Bathio. 


" QsuUla, tbe UAtiubler of PbArabb, caffif, st- 
tended }iy her nuLiwuts, and esb^ng ChS Water 
»be ebnneed to see tbe box of butmslws. and, 
purtps Infant, site reteued otia frotn. dMb.'' 
—rse Tfll/ruMl. 


Pluurtaa Fl«ld% Egypt So called 


from Pharos, an island on the coast, 
noted for its lighthouse. 

"And twMed fmin Pfanriau detda to (^anann 
btud." MitfPh: PmIiu eel V, 

PbarlSden means **separatints” 
(Heb. pai'osh, to separate), men who 
looked upon themaolvcs n-s holier than 
other men, and therefore refutu'd to hold 
social intercourse with them. Iho Tal¬ 
mud mentions the. following classes:— 

(1) The “Dashers,” or “Rnndy- 
leggeti” {Kikfi), who scarcely lifted 
their feet from the grtmnd in walking, 
but “dashed them against the stones,” 
that people might think them absorbed 
in holy thought (Matt xxi. 44). 

(2) The “Mortars,” who wore a 
“mortier,” w cap, which vrould not 
allow them to see the passers-by, that 
their meditations might not be disturbed. 
“Having eyes, they saw not” (Mark 
viii. 18). 

(3) The “Bleeders,” who inserted 
thorns in the borders of their gaberdines 
to prick their legs in walking, 

(4) The “ Cryers,” or “ Inquirers,” 
wl^ went about crying out, “ I^f't me 
know my duty, and 1 will do it ” (Matt, 
xix. 16-22). 

(o) The “ Almsgivers,” who had .i 
trumpet sounded before them to .sunimoii 
the poor together (Matt. vi. 2). 

(6) The “ Stumblera,” or “ Bloody- 
browed” (Kisai), who shut their eyes 
when they went abroad that they might 
see no women, being “ blind Iciiders of 
the bUud” (Matt. xv. 14). Our Lord 
calls them “ blind Pharisees,” “ f<)fds 
and blind.” 

(7) The “ Immovables,” who stootl 
like statues for hours togetlier, ‘ ‘ praying 
in the market places” (Matt. vi. .5). 

(8) ITie “ Pestle Pbaiisees ” 

hU), who kept themselves bent double 
like the liandie of a pestle. 

(9) The “titi'oug-shouldcred” O'fAi/-- 
m), who walked with th^irbaek bent as 
if ('.arrying ou their shoulders the whole 

'' burden of the law. 

(1^ The “DyedPharisees,” called by 
our Lord “ Whited ^pulchrcs,” whose 
externals of devotion cloaked hyjxicrisy 
and moral uncleatiness. (Tamnd of 
Jerusalem, Serahoth, ix; mta, v. 7; 
Talmud of Bakylon, Bota, 22 b.) 

Pba'roa. A lighthouse; so called 
from the Ughtiiouse built by Sostratus 
Cuidiub in tine island of Pharos, near the 
port of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was 
450 feet high, and could be seen at the 
dk^tonce of 100 ndles. Part was Mown 
down in 793. This Pharos was one of 
tiie Seven Wonders of the World. 
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PluurM'llA* An epic in Laiitt laex* 
inne^>r8 by Lucan. Tne battle of Phar- 
milia woH between Pompejr and Ceeear. 
Pnmppy had 45,000 legfonoiiee, 7>000 
oiivulry, and a large number of auxili* 
)i ricH; Cren^r had z'i,000 legionaries and 
1,000 cavalry. Pommy’s battlo-crywas 
“ JffieulesijH'icfns; ” that of Coesar was 
“ Vrnns riViTr/r.” On this occasion Cflssar 
won the battle. 

PheMant. !Bo called from FluisLt, a 
stream of the Black Sea. 

• Tlii’rrMv-m fr.nnorljr at the fortftf IVrtia pre- 
«c'r>e nf jilieawnts, Yrhich Mrrf* rterive fix'ir 
linruiM'ftti mm** trinn thi- river l’hH*i*(iho pre- 
- L^fnt.-Oeatrul Mo'iteitk. 

Pbe'be (2 A shepherdess. 

i^Uhnh'itprare : As VoM JATte It.) 

PboUs, called the Fair. The wife of 
Sir Guy, liJarl of Warwick. {Sse Qtnr.) 

Phonorn'enon (plural, phrmm'em) 
moans simply what Ime appeared (Greek, 
phnimum, to appear).^ It is used in 
science to express the risible result of an 
experiment. In popular language it 
means a prodigy. (Greek, 

Phid’ias. Tha Frnieii Fhidias. Jean 
Ooujou (1.510-1572); also called the 
Vormjqio of sdUpturs, (2) J. B. Ptgalle 
(1711-1785). 

Phlga'Uan Marbles. A series of 
twenty-three scnlptures in alto-relievo, 
diricitverc'd in 1812 at Phiga'lia. in Ar- 
cn'di;i., and in 1814 purchased for the 
British Museum. They represeut tlie 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapithse, 
and that of the Greek.<t and Am'azons. 
'J’liey are part of the Elgin Marbles ’’ 

( 7 .C.). 

Pblladelpb'la Stones, called Chris¬ 
tum Jtuim. It is said that the walla of 
rhiliidelphia, in 'Turkey, were built of 
lhcboue.Hof (^hiistianslcilled in the Holy 
Wars. This idle tale has gained credit 
fi»m the ii.atur^of the stones, full of 
101 es and very light, not uuliko petrffled 
xmt's. Similar incrustations are found 
at Kiiarestiorough andclscwlieTe. 

PUlan’der (in Ortmdo Fnnoso). A 
sort of Joseph. (»V<w Ga.brinA,) 

Phllan'dorlng. Coquetting wi^ a 
woman; paying court, and teSliug her 
* to thuik you love her, hut never d^ar* 
ing yonr preference? The word is coined 
from Phiiander, the Dutch knight who 
coquetted with Gain I'na ( 3 .P.), 

Pbllanthroptst (TAiO.,. John How¬ 
ard, wlio Bjicntmneh of hwnfoln visiting 
the prisous and hospitals Elurone. 
(1726-1790.) (Greek, 


PbUs'iiion and Baaols entertained 
Jupiter and Mercury when everyone <dae 
xetueed them hospitality. Being aaked 
to make o request, tliej oegg^ toatthey 
might Tuoth die at the same time. When 
they were very old, Philemon was 
changed into an oak, and Baucis into a 
linden tree. (Orid: Mf Uami‘»hosfs. i&. 
031, etc.) 

PblUli. FhiKp, ivutemher thou art 
wm-tal, A sentence repeated to the 
Macedonian king every time he gave an 
audience. 

rhilip aohrr. When a woman who 
asked Philip of Maccdou- to do her jus¬ 
tice was snubbed by the petulant mon¬ 
arch, she exclaimed, “Philip, 1 slutil 
appml against this judgment.” ”Ap- 
p^! ” thundered the enraged ki^, 
“ and to whom vriil you appear?” “To 
Philip sober,” was her reply. 

St. Philip is usually reproseuted bear¬ 
ing a large cross, or a basket oontaamtg 
loaves, in allusion to St. John vi. 6-7. 

P&Ulp Nye (in lliidibras). One of 
the assembly os Dissenting ministen, 
noted for his ugly beard. 

FbtUp QsiiurL A castaway saBor, 
solaced 00 a desert island by a moidcey. 
Imitation of Robinson Crusoe. (1727.) 

Philippe Louis Plulippe 

Joseph, Due d’Orliana (1747-1793). 

PhlUp'ple. A severe scolding; an 
invective. So called..fTom the orations 
of Demosthenes against rhilip erf 
don, to rouse the Atlieuious to resist his 
encroachments. The orations of Cicero 
against Anthony are called “Philip¬ 
pics.” 

Phillp'pliis. A Russian sect: so 
called the founder, Philip Pusto- 
swiut. They aia called Old Faith Mm, 
because they cling with tenacity to the 
old service books, old version of the 
£tble, old hymn-b^k, old piuyer-book, 
and all customs previons to the refoifus 
of Nekon, in the 17th century. 

Philips {John) author of TheSfdmdid 
ShitKnp, wrote a georgic on Cider in 
.blank verse--a serious poem modoQed 
upon Milton's epics. 

‘‘ PIUHiw, PonioB«*»»«ra, the sc<>*>nd thou 

Who nirhlr durst, in rhynusimfttterea versB, 

Wub nritish freedton sing the Bririanaensr 
llutarmf 4sslv»». 

Phllls'idss <4 sy}.), Phtiip 
{PhilV. t^d). Spenaev uses Ifbe m 
the Pastoral on the ^ 

phiRpo 
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PlilliatlnMy meaning the ill-bchavod 
and imoraut. The word 60 applied 

w Ciwnuttiy trom tiie Charlies or 

ll^Ubten, who were in everlasting colli- 
non with the students; and in these 

town ^d gown rows ” identified them¬ 
selves with the town, called in our uni¬ 
versities “ the snobs.” Matthew Arnold, 
in the Comhill Magazine^ appUed the 
term Pbilistiue to the middle class, which 
he says is “ignorant, narrow-minded, 
and deficient in great ideas,” insomuch 
that tlio miildlc-ciiiss Eriglish are objects 
of contempt in the eyes of foreigners. 

PbiUs’tiiies (3 syl,). Earwigs and 
other insect tormentors are so called in 
Norfolk. Bailiffs, constables, etc. “ llie 
Fbilistiues are upon theo, Samson” 
(Judges xvi.}. 

Pbllis'tiaiam. A cyiiical indifference 
and supercilious sneering at religion. 
Tlie allusiou is to the Philistines of 
Palestine. 

Phillis. A play written ii» Spanish 
b;y Luj^crcio Leonardo of Argeusola. 
(See Don Quixote, vol. iii. p. 70.) 

Phlloe’lea, in Sidney's xircadm, Ls 
Lady Penelope Devereux, with whom 
ho was in love; hut the lady married 
another, .and Sir Philip transferred his 
affections to Francc.s, elde>st daughter of 
Sir Frauds Walsiugham. 

Phllooto'tes. Tlic most famous 
archer in the 'Brojan 'war, to whom 
Hercules, at death, gave his arrows. 
He joined the allied Greeks, with seven 
sliiiMt, Init in the island of Lemnr»s, his 
foot being bitten by a serpent, ulcerated, 
and became so offensive that the Greeks 
left him behind. In the tenth year of 
the siege Ulysses commanded that he 
should be sent for, as an omcle had de- > 
dared that Troy could not be taken 
withbut the arrows of He»‘ulea. Phil- 
octet^s accordingly went to Troy slew 
Porii, and iSniy fell. 

9 The Philocteies of Sophocl5s is one 
of the most famous Greek tragedies. 
Lahorpe wrote a IVench tragedy, and 
Warren, in 1871i a metrical drama on 
the same subject 

Pbll'omel or Plittonie'la. {Hee 

Hj0Hn5OAl,K.) 

Pldlomelios. The Druid bard that 
accompanied Sir Indusky to the Cantle 

Inmknee. (Thornton, cauto ii. 34 .) 

Pldlopeetiieii, general of the Achtean 
league^ made Ep^inondae his model. 


He slew Mochan'idas, t>mnt of Spoxta, 

and was himseU killed liy poison. 

PhUM'ftliliM'. The sages of Oreeco 
used to be called mphei (wise men), hut 
Pythi^'oras thought the word too uri-o- 
gant, and adopted the compound p/n/o- 
soph'ox flover of wisdom), whence “philo¬ 
sopher,” one who courts or loves 
wisdom. 

Philosopher. “There was never yet 
philosopher who could endure the t<iOth- 
adie iiatiently, however they liavo writ 
the style of gods, and made a push at 
chance and sufferance.” (Shuhsih itir : 
Much Ado About Nothing, v. I.) 

The Philosopher. Mareii.'i Aiin-'lius 
Antoni’nus is so culled by Justiu Mavtvr. 
(121, 161-180.) 

Imo VI., EmiKiror of the East. (866, 
886-911.) 

Poii>hvry, the Antichristirui. (233- 
305.) ‘ 

7'he Philosopher of f.7nna. ('rmfunius. 
His mother called* him Little ifilloek, 
from a knob on the toj» of his head, 
(n.c. 5.)1-J79.) 

'Phe J'hiluSuphf'r of L'ermif Volt:iirn ; 
so called from his chiitcjiu of Fernev, 
nearGene'va. (1091-1778.) 

'The Phxlsopher of Mahne^lmru. Tiuuiuw 
IIobl»cs, author of /xriathftii. (1,588- 
1679.) 

IVie Philosopher of Pirsio. A bon Ebii 
Sina, of Sliiraz. (Died 1037.) 

Tlto Philosopher of Sinnostt'to. I.ucan. 

“Just Hinili niwulior fi-irt wim iii-ii .if ii,*' 
IiM]<irlitc. •Ir'scrihwl by ili>- i lii!.w,i|.licf of nuio- 
vjli lOtMiUH: t.mtk n , 1 ,",. 

The Philosopki r of iSons-JSoiiei'. Fred¬ 
erick the Great (1712, 17-10.17S<1). 

The Phihsophtr o f 11'i mbit dun. .lohii 
Homo Tofik, author of Di versions of 
Dvteg. (1730-1812.) 

PhUoBoplier with the Golden 
Thigh* lyrhagoms. General Zclislaus 
had a golden hand, which wu.s given 
him by HolisIaii.s Ill. <fvhcTi ho lost liis 
right luvnd in battle. Nu:id ha<l an 
artificial hand made of silver by Crctl. 

“Quit'’ rtlfk-iiol tbe ^‘IhIm.1 ot ilii» i.Iil i.liili,- 
8<iplu>r WHll the Roiltttu l\t»- 

Uhp-wl (I'rolotfiie t«> V.). 

Phllosopher'a Egg (The). A pre¬ 
servative against poison, and a cure for 
the plague; a panacea. The shell of a 
now egg lieiug pnckcfl, the white is 
blown out, and the place filltnl witli 
saffron or a yolk of an egg mixed with 
saffron. 

Phlloaopher'a Stone. The way to 

wealfifi. The ancient alchemists thought 
there W’us a substance whiok would 
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cuitvcrt all l»ascr mtitala iuto gold. Tills 
oub«tan<H) tho^ colled tUv pliilospphur’tt 
Htom;. Here the word stone is about 
equal to the word substratum, which is 
cumiKiimded of the Latin mtb and stratus 
(BjiFcad-under), the latter being related 
to the verb stauff, stood, and meaning 
BomotUng on which tue experimeat 
stands, it was, in fact, a red powder or 
amalgam to drive off the impunties of 
haser mctuls. (Stone, Saxon, sidn.) 

Vhilosuphr's stone. According to 
legend, Noah was commanded to hang 
up tlie true aud genuine philosopher’s 
stone in the ark, to give light to every 
living cr(>uture therein. 

Inreultoiis discoeered in smrehiiiff for 
the pit ihsupher's stofte. It was in search¬ 
ing f«»r this treasure that Botticher 
stumbled on the invention of Dresden 
}H>rceliiiu maiiufacturu; lloger Bacon on 
the coinx> 08 ition of gunpowder; Gcber 
on the proiwrties of acids; VauHelmont 
on the nature of gas; and Dr. Glauber 
on tlie “ siilts ” which bear his name. 

PhiloBoptaer’s Tree (7'/f<-')i<ir hiana's 
tm’. An amalgam of crvstallised silver, 
obfainedfrom niproury in a solution of 
silvt r; so callt'd bv the alchemists, witli 
whom Diana stooit for silver. 

Phllosophors. 

Thf S'-rt'ii Hnjffsov fris/" Mt'N of ftreeiv. 
Thales. Solon,' Chilou, Pit'taoos, Bias, 
('luobu'Ius, Periandcr; to which ad(l 
Sosi'iides, Aii.ieharsis tlie Scythian, My- | 
sob the S]>ai'tun, iMnmcn'idos* the Cretan, 
and PhcrecyMes of Syios. 

I’hilositjthrrs Ilf i1t(! Acade'mic sect. 
Plato, SpeuMpiK»s, Nenoc'mtSs, Pol'o- 
iiinii, t'rafes, (,raiitor, Arcewla'oH, Oare'- 
ades, ('litom'afbuB, J’hilo, and Anti'- 
oclins. 

Vhilosophees of the. Cf/nie sect. Aiitis’- 
theiies, Diog'i’nes of Sino'pr*, Mon'imos, 
Giiesio'ritos. Crates, Mctroe'lCs, Hippiu-'- 
chiu, Mciiippos, and Meiiedc'iiios of 
Lanips'acos, * 

philosophers of the CprencCie seet, 
Aristippus, liege sui^ Aunic’ciis, Theo- 
du'ros, and Biou. 

rhtivsophers of the lilme or ISrel'riac 
sect. Phnulo, I’lU'thcnus, and Heuede'- 
mos of I'jrot'ria. 

J'hilosophers of th^ Klrafie seet. Xen- 
tmh'uues, Parmeii'ides, Melissos, Zeno of 
Tarsos, Leiioip})o.s, • Dcmoc’ritos, Pro- 
tag'oras, and Aiiaxorchos. 

Philosophirs of the Hpimre'an seet, 
Epicu'ros, and a host uf diadples, 

rhihsophers of the HetmelVtan sect, 
Heraeli'tos; the names of his disciples 
are unknown. 


I'hilosophers of the Ionic sect. Auazi* 
nmndor, Auo&im'uiigg, AuUrXa^ora:!!, ilUd 
Archcla'os. 

Philosophers of the Italic seet. Pythag'- 
oras, Emped'ocles, Epicltormus, Archy'- 
tas, Alcnueon, Hip'pasos, PhiloWos, and 
Eudoxos. 

Philo^phcrs of the McffttPie seet. 
Euclid, Euhu'lid^ Alex'inos,£uphautOB, 
Apollo'nios, Ohron'c®, Bioflo'ros, Ich' 
thyas^ Cliuom'achos, and Stilpo. 

Philosoplters of the I’hipntct'ie seet. 
Aristotle, Theopiirastos, Sttaton, Lyco, 
Axisto, Critola'(», and Biodo'ros. 

Philosophers of the Heepfie seet. Pyrrho 
and Timon. 

Phitmophers of the Soeratic sa t. Sot;'- 
rates, Xeu'ophon, .fEs'chines, (h'ito, 
Simon, Glaucu, Simmius. and Co'bus. 

Philosophers uf the tituic seet. Zaun, 
Cleautiies, Chrysipijos, Zeno the Ijuss, 
Biog'enes of Babylon, Antip'*ater, Pan*e- 
tios, and Posido'nios. 

PhUosopby. Father of Philosophy, 
Albrecht von Haller, of Berne, fl7w» 
1777.) 

Philot’lnie* The wuisl means lorei' of 
honour. The presiding Queen of Hell, 
and daughter of Miunmou. {Spenttn’; 
Pahie (punie, ii.) 

*' AnJ fair Pliil.itimi!, tl.i- riirhtly liicrlji, 

Ttic faircst witiliT iliHi trunneth niKiw 

II, taiin* vii. 

FhUox'enos of C^liera. A most 
distinguished dithyrainhic poet. He was 
invited to the wiirt of BionysiiKs of 
Syracuse, who placed >>nie jMieins in his 
hand to correct. I’liiioxenfis said tlie 
only thing to do was to run a line 
through thorn and put them in the fiiv. 
For this frankness he w'a.s oast into 
prison, hut, being released, he retired 
to Ephesus. ITie case tif Voltaire ami 
Frederick II. the Great of Prussia is an 
exact i»iullel. 

'* Bolder ilBUi riiiloxenns. 

Down iSi* veil of inUh 1 tear." • 
Amntiil ChuritMogos. Lw <;tyrnd<r« Yeritfs. 

PblXox'eaos Of Leucadla. xA groat 
epicure, who wislied he had the ncs'k of 
a crane, that he might eujuy the tatie of 
his food the longer. (Aristotle : Ethics, 
iii. 10.) 

Phflt'er (A). A <liunght or charm to 
iucito in another the iHisniou of love. 
The Thessalian ^liilters were the most 
renowned, but both the Greeks and 
Romans used tliese tlangerous pofieins, 
which sometimes produoeil insanity. 
Luore'tius is said to have been driveh 
mad by a love-potiou, and Califf'ulg.^» 
death is attributed to some phUt^ 
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a4}niiii8tered to him hy hk wile, Cee- 
Bo’nia. Brshttstio says to 0^eIlo~- 

‘‘Tboa lust vractwed on ber [Xhudeinuna] vitb 
f ott! otunus. 

Abused ber dclictite ynutliwjtb driers or itiin- 
eials 

That wesken iitoiiun.'' 

Skaltfiipfare; (HMhi, i. 1. 

V {“Philter,”Greek, philhwi,ph'tlos, 
loving) 

PhiHeoft (2 syl.). A king of 
Thrace, who had the gift of prophecy. 
Whenever he wanted to eat, the Harpies 
came and took away or defiled his foM. 

*• niintl ni.nsH’j ns, .and bliinl SfODonidSs, 

Ami Tin‘'si«M,mill I’lii'iiruK, nmnliotsold.” 

MUto» : I'ntadtte Lo»t, iii. Si. 

PUs, the face, is a contraction of 
physioguoiny. 

Ptaix. Hablot K. Browne, who illus¬ 
trated the Ptekmek Papei‘9, etc. 

Phleg'ethoii. A river of liquid fire 
in Hades. (Greek, pftkgo^ to bum.) 

‘•Fierce Phleitoihon. 

Whow anves ot lurrent fire inflame wub rnfe." 

Jflttutt: Paradise £(Mf, li, 

Pbleg'ra, in Macedonia, was where 
the giants attacked the gods. Encel'aflos 
was the chief of the giants. 


Phloglstoik The principle or ele¬ 
ment of heat, according to Bmhl. When 
latent the r-ffect is imperceptible, but 
when e^rative it produces all the 
effects of heat from warmth to com¬ 
bustion. Of course, this theory has long 
been exploded. (Greek, phloffis'tun, iii- 
flammaute.) ^ 

Pbooenaian Daqialr. Desperation 
which termiuates in victory. In the 
days of Philip, King of Macidon, the 
men of Phocis had to defend themselves 
single-handeil against the united forces 
of all their neighbours, becauso they 
pregamed to plough a sacred field 
Won^ng to De^hi. llie Phocensians 
Bi^Gsted that thqy should make a huge 
pt^ and tbat^ all the* women and 
children should join Gie men io ono vaft 
Imman sacrifice. ‘ The pile was made, 
and evet!ythiug was reaily, but the, men 
of bmore mounting the idle, 

rushed in dn^eration on the foe. and 
obtained a signal victory. 


nKfoloii, Bumamed The Goed^ who 
resisted all the bribes of Alexander and 
his sucoeasor. It was*thk real patriot 
who told Alexando- to ttum his arms 
agaimst Pbnda, thedr oomtaon enemy, 
rather than ogaiiut^th# states of , Greece, 
. his natural aluea. ' . . 


tbe Oood, 16 ftipillc llfesevere. 
T« \mH« Mill ibexixftMv flriii,” 


PlteeM. The morna, sister of Fhoehus. 

Plicelsiia, The sun or suu-god. 
In Greek mytiioloi^ Apollo is emled 
Phoebos (the sun-god), from the Greek 
verb pAaa (to shine). 

“ The rays lit vine uf vernal Pbielms sbine ” 

nomum : .v/iriiiij. 

Pheenlx. Said to live a ccrttiiu 
iiumlter ul years, when it makes in 
Arabia a nest of spices, sings a melo¬ 
dious dirge, flaps his wings to set fire to 
the pilo,^ bums itself to a^cs. aud coinca 
forth with new life, to repent the former 
one. {Sec Phcbjtix Period.) 

*• The encbftjncoil idle of tlmi lonely blnl. 

Who sings nr ibe InH hfs own (lenih-l.iv, 

And ID music and iH-rfiinio dies away." 

TlmtaM UnoTf: Puru^im omi <ft»' Ptrl. 

Phetnix, as a sign ovn' rhnnisis' shorn, 
was adopts from the association of this 
fabulous bird with alGiemy. Paracelsus 
wrote about it, and several of the al¬ 
chemists employed it to symboUso their 
vocation. 

A pktenix tmemp wmmM. A pha nix of 
hie kind. A paragon, unique; liccause 
there was but one phumix at a time. 

“ If abe he fnriiialivd wltli a iiiiml no rare, 

Sh« IS alone the Arabian tiinl.” 

l^iaktKfwnie: 0 >>nlieIiM.', I 

The Spanish Phftmx, I<oi>e do W'^a 
U so callm by G. II. Lewf“>. 

•' Inaivinc ixictii. a ruio \eri«i o nrora 
Ningiino )c aMnitiiji iil non Megn.' 

Pbcenfii AUe^ (liondou). The alley 
leading to the Phontix theatre, now 
called Drury lauic. 

Plifleiilx Park (Dublin). A comip- 
tion of the Gaelic Pton-uisc (fair water), 
so called from u simng at one time re¬ 
sorted to as a chalybeate sjia. 

Pkeentx Period or Ct/cle, generally 
supposeil to bo 500 year-s; TucitiiH tells 
as it was 250 years; H. Stuart Poole 
that it was l,4do Julian yeai-a, like the 
Hotliii! Cycle ; aud Lipsiiis that it was 
1,500 years. Now, tjie plupnix is said 
to bavo appeared in Egypt fiire times: 
(1) in the reign of Sesostris; (2) in the 
reign of Am-asis,* (3) in tho reign of 
Ptolemy PhiladelplKMi: (4) a year or two 
prior to the death of Tiberius; and (5) in 
A.D, 334, during the reigu of Cdnstontme. 
These dates being accepted, a I’hoenix 
Cycle consists of 300 years: thas, 
Sosostris, B.o. Bfid; Am-asis, n.c. 506, 
Ptolemy, B.(}, 206; Tiberius, A.D. 34; 
Constantine, a.d. 334. In corroboratipn 
of this suffgestbm it must bo home in 
mind that dim*C3trist, wlm died a. d. 34, 
is temrnd theJPhdfi/iix hy monastic writen. 
Tadtos mmitions the first tiiree of these 
appearancca (Anna/ee, vi. 28.) 
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Pbonlac Theatre. {See Vncesax 
AtUSY.) 

Pbcealx Tree. The palm. In 

Greek, phointjs means both phoenix and 
palm-tree. 

* V<iw I will 1)elicve. , . tlml In Amlifa 
Tlii?ro m one 'tree, tUe vhvnix’ tfarone-Hune 

pliosiiix 

At tbu (lunr rolKiietb thm." 

Shaketfieare: Thf TempeH, lii. a 

Fhoo'ka or Pooka. A spirit of most 
mali^ant ilisposition, who horries people 
to their ilestruetiou. He sometimes 
conies in the fonnof an oiwle, and some¬ 
times in that of a horse, like the Scotch 
k«'lpie (^.*’.)> {Irieh suj!>eriitilio».) 

Plior'oos. “The old roan of the 
soa.” Ho was the father of the three 
Graia>, who were grey from their birth, 
and had but one oyo and one tooth 
romroon to the three. {Gre^k myth- 

olorfy-.) 

Phormio. A ])arasite vrho acroni- 
modates himself to the humour of every¬ 
one. {Tfmtce: Phnrnih.) 

Pbryg'laas. An cariy Christian sect, 
so called from Phrygia, where they 
abounded. Tliey rt‘pnr<led Monta’nus .is 
their prophet, arid laid claim to the spirit 
of prophecy. 

Phxy'ne (2 syl.). A courtesan or 
Athenian hotinra. She aeqatted so 
much wealth by her beauty that rfie 
offscred to rebuild tho walls of Theltca if 
she might put on thorn this iuscri]>tiou: 
*• Alexander destroyed thmn. butPbrynC 
the het4ora rebuilt them.*’ Tlu' Cnidian 
Voiiiw of lYaxit'eltswaii Ukeu from this 
courto>iau. Aindles’ picture of 
liisiiftf front the Sra was iKirtly from his 
wife Campasim, and partiv from Fhrynu. 
who entered the sea with dishevelled hair 
as a model. 

Phylao'tery. ^ charm or amulet. 
Tho .Tows wore on their wrist or forehead 
a slip of parchment bearing a text of 
Hcripturo. Strictly speaking, a phylac¬ 
tery consistotl of fonr pieces of paxch- 
moTit. enclosed in two black leather cases, 
and fastened to the forehead or wrist of 
the left hand. One case contained Ex. 
xih. I-IO, 11-16: and the other case, 
Oeut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21. The idea 
wn>m from tlie conbnond of Moses, 
“Therefore shall ye lay np these uiy 
words in your heart . . . and bind them 
for a sign upon yourhand . , . asfront- 
lets between yobr eyes’’ (Deut xi. 18). 
{Greek, phyketinm^ from the mb 
phyUtm, to watch.^ 


PltSfllls. A country girl, (VirgU: 
Eelogties, iii. and v.) 

... ' Ciiunlry jBcssei, 

Which tho uest-liuidcil I'byllM drcsic«.'' 

Uiiton; VAUegro. 


PhyHIaaiidBraketta. Bivalbeauties 
who for a long time vied with each other 
on equal terms. For a certain festival 
Fhylus procured some marv^ous fabric 
of gold brocade to outshine her rival; 
bat Bronetta dressed tire slave who bore 
her train in the some material, dothiiig 
herself in siniple black. Upon this 
crushing mortification Phyllis went home 
and died. {Spectator,) 


PlVl'ttBliig the Fair, Plulandering 
—making soft speeches and winning 
faces at them. Garth says of Dr. Alter- 
bury-- 


“ He tasRcd his CHfU- tionrs, invtvad of i*raycr, 

In iiuidrigals and idirlUsius ihc Stir. 

The Di^^pen^rr, I. 

PhsnmM’deree [Me//dirv-oNc], A 
Manx i^irit, similar to tiie i^oteh 
“ browmie,” and German “kobold.** He 
is said to bo an outlawed fairy, and the 
offence was this: Ho absent^l himself 
witliont leave from Fatrj'-court on. the 

E 'eat levee-day of the Harvest-moon, 
ling in the glen of Hushen, dancing 
with a pretty Manx maid whom ho was 
coui’tiiig. ' ^ 

Phyalclaii. The Bdored Phtmeiau. 
Lucius, siiptmsed to be St Lnke, the 
evangelist {Col iv. 14). 

The Frinee of Fhifsinans, Avicenna, 
the Arabian (9^19-i037)? 


niyatoliuiorFtMkL PUitirrh. in his 
treatise On the JWntrrutii,// if f/enffh, 
tells us tiiut Tiberius was want to ^ai’, 
“ A man of thirty is liisowu physician or 
a fool*» 


Fbyalciaa, heal Thyael£ “First 
cast out tile beam from thine own eye, 
and then shall tiiou sec ckariv to 
out tho mote Miich is in thv brother's 
eyr." 

niyaigQa'th«B [one who hwrlte th 
ehetks). King of the Frogs, and son of 
Felus [mud], slain by Troxfu-iaa, the 
Mouse-xiug. 


*• (iiyat Ph.vMiTOJtlh*'® 1, fmm Pclciis nice, 

Bekiil In f»ir Hydremede** cniiirsKv, 

Wberc.la Uie nttfaisi lunk that pnniu hUstde, 
Tho swift Erid'wiuadeMfhrtjoKlWe.' ^ 
PatmVis Sakh of the l>k. 1 . 


Pl'MilVta. or Brethim of the Hone 
A iwgiousoongteganon founded 
in !6th century by Joseph of Oala- 
sanza, for the better instruction and 
edttcation of the middlo and higlmr 
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Ple-nle. Dr. John Anthony dorives 
it from the Italian jDtfVo/<r ntrcAt/i (a small 
task), each peteon being sot a small 
task towards we general entertainment. 
(French, piquc^mqw.) 

Tin* uimlprn cititum AjUcj frtim IW. Tuif irto- 
11108 , cnlKM jr^woi, wlittrctwli p<«rfiuii ctiiitnlnili'd 
B<)nK‘t.i)iiiK, Mild imovTiis MiiiMiinted '* iiiM8t«r nt tbti 

f« tst,” ari> uitmtioncd by Huiner, in his Udyifseif, i. 

231. 

Pio'ador (Snauish). A horseman; 
one who in bull lights is armed with u 
gilt s^iear (piea (hr<nki)^ with which he 
pricks the bull to madden him for the 
combat. 

Picards. An immoral sect of fanatics 
ill the Idth century ; so culled from 
Picaii] of Flanders,‘ their founder, who 
called himself the Xew Adam, and tried 
to introduce the custom, of living nude, 
like Adam in Paiudise. 

I’off are a-i hot-herulfd as a Ficard. Tliis 
is a French expression, and is tantamount 
to our “Peppery aa a Welshman.” 

Picaroon. A pirate; one who pluu- 
dera wrecks. (French, jaimrur, pimvr, 
to plunder; Scotch, pikmy, rapine; 
Spautsh, piearoH, a villain.) 

Plo'atrix. Tlio pseudon^nn of a 
Spanish monk, author of a lx>ok on de¬ 
monology, collected from the writings of 
224 Aralnc magicians. It was dedicated 
to King Alfonso. 

“At t)ic> time when f Was a atmlrntin the Tni- 
ioinity «if TiMiitiiiiic. t)i!it same reverend Pieatrix, ) 
rector of tlie UinlMiiuxU Kaculty, w»a wont to fell ' 
(Mtiiai (!ei loflitrally fear the brorlit Rlniw - ; 
fnv i>f woriK -ii iiiiirli ns (ticsidrii'ioitraiiali't, t 
of tixi hUfi/VeinritretMif. 21. ! 

Piccadilly (lioudon). So callul from 
Piec idilla Hall, the chief depot of a cer- 
tiiu sort of lace, much in vogue during 
the roign of Queen Klixabeth. Tlie laf.e i 
was c.alled piccaditfp lace, from its little ! 
sy»i‘ar-point» (a diminutive of ptea, a pike j 
or spear). In the reign of James 1. the \ 
hi(;(lt ruff was called a piecadiUy^ though 1 
tlivested of its lace ei^ng. Bama/ty 
flice, speaking of the piccaaillhis, says— 

“ He that some forty years sithen ehould 
liave asked after a piccadilly, 1 wonder 
who would have nndemtood lum, and 
would have told him whether it was fish 
or flesh” (1014). Another derivation 
is given in the Gktssographia (1631). 
Piftcatlilly, wo aro •there told, w’jis 
named from Higgins* famous ordinary 
near St. James’s, called Higgins’s Ficka- 
diUif, “ because he made hu money by I 
selling TOCcadillies ” fp. 496). (Sec also ' 
Matte : jSrerydap Book, vol, ii. p. 381.) 

irtsnds wjw Plrtn- 
nma hmII wit,>rs piri»ditll<!)i or turnovers ir«r» 
Sold, which gnve nanu} loMooHlilly.'*—Peunauf. 


Pieoi'nlats (1774-1780). A French 
musico-political faction, w'ho contended 
tiiat pUTO Italian music is higher art than 
the mixed German school. In other 
words, that music is tlie Alpha and 
Omega of opera, and the dnimalic part 
is of very minor imjiortauee. 

Nircoln Piicino. nf Nailr* flTiS'lsiill, vr« (lie 
rival (if ('tirisiciiherOliloIc.of ni>li('ui,i,anil tliv'.n 
iw«i mniicmn.4 B»\e Mnli l«» n IdiiK \<a(>«T war 
Timm.' who aided willi (ho Kalian wt'ie railed 
Picriiiial ..tlniAe wliui^UIcilwitli (he(iernitmw'ere 
called CrtUcIciaM. 

Pick. To throw; same as pifek. 
Hie instrument that throws the snuttlo 
is called the picker. (Anglo-Saxon, 
ptjc-dn, to throw, pull, or pii'k.) 

“ I’ll pick }'(iii o'ei (he fiali'i* " 

Stiukffiu.tin : Jl'iiiij y/it., \ a 

Pick Straws (To). To show fatigno 
or weariness, as birds iiu-k iiii straws to 
make their nests (or lied). 

“ Tlieir ejclida did unKnici' pick aiiiiws, 

And wink, iind amk away : 

Nn, n»»; they worn id liriKk a* liccs. 

And KiVinKtliiiiua diii tiny.'’ 

Pfl(r Pitulur; (lr.<nii ntid Klh »i. rinto v. 

Pick a Bole itt bis Coat ( To). To 
find fault with one; to fix ou some small 
offence as cctisur.tblc. 

*' And almll mirli nm)' ns (Inn:. ii(.t \v<irit) ii 

Hare p'.c’u a lailr* in tim li n t/ic.ii nroi''* o..!i! ’’’ 
PtUr Ptiiihti ; /.jij'if/' itiJiihn Xwlitih 

Piokanln'iiy. A young cliild. A 
West Iiultau negro word. (Sjianish, 
pet/nem, little; mnn, child.) 

Plok'cUier'ringe(')‘•y 1.). Abuffoon 
is so called by the * 

Pickers aad Stealers. Th<; hands. 
In French a.yfit hutidn are culled karpes, 
which i.s a contracted form of karpioitii: 
anil hJirpion is the IL'ilian arpmue, a 
hook used by thieves to nick linen, etc., 
from bodges. A harp<t a tut rk>nt uteaus 
a dog's paw, and “7/ mtma trh htea s/'i 
kar/M-f, ” iiK'Ous he used Ills tingci-s very 
dexterously. 

" Rnfim'nmt-: M> lor.l.j .111 oiicm did love nic. 

PnniM Ami dn still, l-y tlicac riclci'-ra and 
slmli'l’K.” Shtyi‘;t‘tin //«Hirw, ill, 3. 

Piolde. A rod hi pickle. One ready 
to chostiso with utany moment. Pickled 
means preserved for use. (Danish, 
pekel.) 

Vm in a pretty pirk/c. In a sorry plight, 
or state of dinonler. 

“Huw cam'nt rlimi 10 iliin pirklc?'' » 
H/rtlrr : 1. 

Pickwick (Jlfr. tSahiuel), The hm-o 
of the Fickwtek Vapers, by (Tiarlcs 
Dicken.?. He is a simple-minded, houe- 
volent old gentleman, who woais sjiec,- 
lacles, breeches, and short black gaiters, 
has aliald head, and “ good round belly.” 
Ho founds a chib, ami travels with its 
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memiHsrs over England, each member 
being under his gu^dionship. 

Plckwloklaa. In a Pickwickian 
neuKc. An insult whitewashed. Mr. 
Pickwick accused Mr. Blottou of acting 
in vile and caluumiona manner,’’ 
whereupon Mr. Blotton retorted by call- 
iiig Mr. Pickwick “a humbug.’’ It 
finally w'os lundo to appear tlmtboth liad 
used ‘the offensive wortis only in a Pick¬ 
wickian sense, and that csoch had, in 
fr-ict, the highast regm:d and esteem for 
tlie other. So the affront W'as adjusted, 
and both were satisfied. 

“ I,!iw vrr-* anil i>(»lii(i"iins(taJly aJiinw aicli other 

III a I'irkwirkiaii Boiraitrft. 

Plc'roohole, King of Leiue. A 
(Jrcek comiwund, meaning “ hitter- 
liilc," or chideric. The rustics of Tj'topia 
one day asked the cake-bakers of Lome 
to sell thorn some cakes, hut received 
only alnise; whoreuTHm a quHiTcl en¬ 
sued. When Picrochole was informed 
thereof, he marched with all his men 
agfiinst I ' tojtiiu King Grangousier tried 
ti.> appease the choleric king, but all his 
offoi t'» were in viiiii. At Icn^h Gargan- 
tna arvive.l, dete.atcdPicrocliolo, andput 
lii-i a nnv to the rout. {7if«/;(7ats Onr- 
tjiwlniu bk. i.) 

Pirrorlwk's sfafcniiMH. Guo who 
Avitliont his hod. reckons of mighty 
jie.hiovcmenfs to lie nccompli-slied. 'llic 
Duke of Sra.illtr.ash, Etui of Swashbuek- 
lei, (nulCaplain Itiirtaille ralvisoil King 
Picrochole. to divide his army into two 
parts; one was to be left to carry on the 
war ill hand, and the other to* be sent 
forth to tiiako conquests. They were to 
tako Euglaud, Fmneo and Smiii, Asia 
Minor, the (Ireek l.slands, and Turkey, 
(Jerniiiuv, Norway, Sweden, fiuasi'a, 
etc,, and to divide’the lauds thu.s taken 
among tlie oonquerora. Eeheph'ron, 
an old soldier, replied -•* A shoemaker 
bi’-nght a ha’jiot^ of milk; with this he 
was going to make butter, the butter 
wa.'? to buy a row, the cow* was to have a 
calf, the calf was he changed for a 
eolt, and the man was to bocomea nabob; 
only he crackinl his jug. spilt his milk, 
iind went siipperless to bed.” (^ItaMats : 
bk. 1. .3;{.) 

V III 1870 tlic Preneb emperor (Napo- 
‘ leou III.) was iudneed to declare war 
against Germany. • He was to make a 
deraonstmtion and mtueb in triumph to 
Berlin. Having taken Berlin, he was to 
inareli to Italy to restore thePo;^ to his 
doiniinous.aud then to restore the Queen 
of •Smiiu to h^i* ibiTUie.: but he failed in 
the nr.iit, lo:d hi.-> throne, and Paris fell 


into the hands of the allied Prusrian 
army. 

Ui« tmde’s “ Bcrliii Decree,” for tho 
subjection of Great Britain, was a similar 
mi.scalcu]ation. This decree ordained 
that no European state was to deal with 
England; and, the trade of England 
being thus ruined, the kingdom must 

J ierforce submit to Napoleon. But as 
iiluglaud was tlie best customer of the 
European states, the states of Europe 
were so imixiverislied that.they revolted 
against tlio dictator, and the kittle of 
Waterloo was his utter downfall. 

Plots. The inhabitants of Albin, 
north-east of Scotland. The name is 
usually said to be the Latin jjictt ([minted 
[or tattooed! with wood), but in the 
Irish chrouiefes the Piets are called Pic- 
ionex, PicioreH, Piccardaiff, etc. 

Piets’ Honses. Those midcrground 
buildings moro accurateWtermed ‘’earth 
houses,” as the Piet’s House at Kettle- 
bum, in Caithness. 

Picture. A model, or bean-ideal, os. 
He »/< Mr picinre of health ; A perfect 
pi ctu re of a h omc. (Latin, pictut a.) 

The Pirtttre. ^ Massinger has borrowed 
the [dot of this play ttom Baudcllo of 
Picdinont, who wmte novelfes or tales in 
the fifteenth centurj'. • 

Picture Bible. (&r Bintxa.) 

Picture GAUerles. 

LotnUni is famous jor its OonKtablcs, 
Turners, Landseers, Gainsboi'ongbs, etc. 

Madrid for its Munllos, Van Dycks, 
Da ‘Vincis, Bulien&es, etc. 

Ihcialen for its Ihi[»hacl, Titian, and 
CoiTeggio. 

Amtrrdum for its Dutch masters. 
Ponte for its Italian masters. 

Pictures. {Sec Caoinet, C'abtoons, 
etc.) , , 

• Pie. hookinp for a pie e nest (Fmich). 
Looking for something you are not Ulrtdy 
to find, {See Mow.) 

Ue ts in the pieV neet (French). In a 
fix, in groat doubt, in a qimndaiy. The 
pie plaoe.s her nost out oi reach, and for¬ 
tifies it with tliorny sticks, leaving only a 
small a[)crture just large enough to ad¬ 
mit her body. • Rbo generally sits with 
her head towards the hole, watohing 
against intruders. 

4i‘ ni'en wy cliercbcr n«i aruid iiCat-oMre. It 
CM Kii tifd de Ja pie,’'—IfobefiM*. 

Pie fterner (I^ondon). So named 
frmn an eating-house—the 
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Via Vattdra. A ooxirt fotmerly hold 
at a fair on Bt. QUes’l Hig, near Win- 
oheater. It «aa cwigiiiaUy anthorised by 
, fiia of 'Whracm from a grant of 

Edward tv. Sunilar coorta wore hold 
elsewhere at wakes, and fairs for the 
rongh-and-ready treatm^it of pedkrs 
and hawkms, to c<Hn][>el toem and those 
with whenn they dealt to fulfil th^ oon- ' 
tracta (Fmich, ntW potfdfem, dusty 
foot. A vagabc^ is caUed'in Frencu 
pied pmutreiu.y 

“ HMVe iCfii]ir<)ceei!ti(fg»AiiMtli««eil or 

Allowed, st^urr of t4e-ruwder.’* 

Buffer; lU.ii. S. 

PleliaUL Partyooedoured. Acomip* 
tion of me-hailed, ^leckled tike a pie. Too 
words Balt, Dun, andFavolarefroquenUy 
gireu as names to cows. *' Ball moans 
the cow witha markon its face; ** Dun ’’ 
means the cow of a dun or brownish* 
yellow colour; and ‘^Favel’' means the 
bay cow. in Gaelic, meansa mark; 
baUaeh.^ sj^ckled.) 

Vimi da 1» Lettre {Au). Quite 
literally. 

“Of eoutw, yHII nia tales evrri-thins I bavi> 
Slid quite au »M la Mtre,‘‘-~Fi-a. OUms A 
f^hHomphieot TtiU)^. 


Vied VljmirofBaiB'nUii. The Pied 
Piper was promised a reward if he would 
dnve the rats and mice out of llaineln 
(Westpli^'a). This he did, for he 
gatheiwthem together his piiie, and 
then drowned them in the Weser. As 
the people refused to pay him, he next 
led toe chUdren to Koppelherg Hill, 
where 130 of theia perishw (July 22nd, 
1376). C^dHATto.) 

* th Mow tiM) Mce his UjM lia writihied. 

And Steen and Mne bis »luir}> eyes twinkled... 
And ere three noten his ptno liad uttered... 
Oacuf the houses nits came tiimldius— 

Great mts, smalt rats, Iran rats, brawny rats, 
Br<twn rats, blaek rats, Brey Nts, lawny rats, 
Aiwt step liy step they fMlowed him dancing, 
1111 they csiue to the river Weaer."' 

Rifbert BruunUt^g. 


tf Bameln, on the river Hamel, is 
whose' the Battenfdngert pkved this 
prank. ^ It is said toat toe childcen did 
zudqporiah in toh mountain^ hut wmo led 
over. it. to Xramgrlvanift; ^hen they 
formed a Qextnan colony. 

Vtortd. A; cm^ir^r in Otway's 
Veni» Famfved. ma U described as a 
patriot of the tduntnst mann^, tmd a 
stoical heart. 

tfpfSer (Ftendt). 

Ckri^iihres wwa im idtnca^$^tal in 
toe reign «d Phmppa de/Vmois, who 
stouriy CfMONd the encroadiiAents of 
toe Ohnreh. The' monke, m' leveoge, 

. ofdkd, by way n| thoaa e^tea|ue 
mdnikey^ka Hg^ma aam& fb atone* 


used in church architecture, pimv« du 
Coigntt or pinrvs dn CotgnereH. At 
Notre Dame do Paris they used to ex- 
tiuguisli their torches in tlie mouflm and 
nostrils of these figures, which thun 
acquired a suporad&d ugliuess. (See 
Reeherclm de Pattqum, iii. chap, xxvii.) 

** Ton may associatw them with Master Teirr du 
Coignet... in the middle «ff the povcli... in 
penurm the oOlcs <« extlnyaishers, and wiili 
their noses put out the lighted raudtra, turrhes, 
tftpeiS, Md mtmhranx."-Aabefsts. 

Vitnnrofe (fidef -ro]. dT^'charattm- in 
French pancMume roxiresentiug a xnun 
in growth and a child in mind and 
manners. Ho is generally the tallr.st 
and tliinueet man lliat oan bo got, has 
his face and hair covered with white 
powder or flour, and weius a white 
gown with very long sleevcH, and a row 
of big buttons down tho front. Tlu- 
wokI means Little Peter. 

Ptert. Tlie fihephetd who rc‘bte& the 
fable of the J^id mid her JJttm, to show 
toe danger of bad oomjmny. (Sjyeji$<r : 
Shfpkrrtrt Caltfidar.) 

Viera PlemawB. Hio hero of a 
satirical poem of tho fonrtet'iith c»'ntiiry. 
He falls asleep, like John Biiuv.an, ou 
the Malveni Hills, ami ha? diffcK-nt 
visions, which he desciibe-s, and in wlii<-h 
he exposes the corruptions of sociotv, 
the di^lut&noss of tho clergy, and the 
allurements to sin, with considcrahio 
bitteniess. Hie anthor is sumioscd to 
bo Bobert or William Langland. 

Vletft'. A representation t>f the Virgin 
Mary embracing the dead lifaly of her 
Scm. I^liol or {lorental lovi- was called 
piety by the Bomuns. (Hee Pious.) 

Vi'Gtfsta. A fic(;t of Lutherans in 
the seventceuth century, who sought to 
iutaroduco >t more^ moral life and a more 
“ evangelico} ” spirit of doctrine into tho 
refonned church. In Gernutny the w'oitl 
JPietiet is about er^UHl to our vulgar use 
of Methodist. 

Wtito(2i^.). The pue^lathcr 
of Pompim, erimirally as8umict '(|p his 
child to prevent certain propem^^m 
p^ing to an heir not his own. •, 
Bmwnim: The Ring and the 
680.) (.SsrBaito.) Ip' 

Wf (TAs) was held sacred by the 
aoicient Otetam^ l^cansc Jupiter was 
suckled by a bow ; it was immolated in 
toe mysteries of Btsusis; was soMiriticed 
to Hsnmlw, to Veuits, toe I«ares (2 svL), 
and alt:toe«e who «ot^ht relief from 
booily ailments. Tho sow was Mimficcdi 
to Cmws (2 syl.), “ because ittong^t moti 
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to turn up the earth; ” and in Egypt it 
was slain on grand weddings on account 
of its fecundity. 

Pig. In the forefeet of pigs is a very 
Binall hole, which may 1)0 scon when the 
hair has been carefully removed; The 
tradition is that the legion of devils 
entered by these aijcrtures. There are 
also round it some i<ix rings, the whole 
together not larger than a small spangle; 
they look as if burnt or branded into the 
skill, and the tradition is that they are 
tlic marks of the devO’s claws when he 
entered the swine (Mark v. 11*15). 
(iS’/YJ CiiBisTiAir TnArnnoNS.) 

li 'uli»g on a pig. It was Jane, after¬ 
wards l)uchcss of Gordon, who, in 1770, 
undertook for a wager to ride down the 
High Street of Edinburgh, in broad day¬ 
light, on the Imck of a pig, and she won 
her bet. 

Some mm thn'e are lore mt a gaping 
pig {Merchant of Venice, iv. 1). Marshal 
d’Albert alw-ays fainted at the sight of 
a roast suckiiig pig. {See Antwathy, 
Cat.) 

llm same is said of Vaugbeim, the 
renowned Ilanoveiifui huntsman. Keller 
used to faint at the sight of smoked 
bauoii. 

Pig-back, Pleka-backy or a- Pigger- 
haeh, docs not moan as a pig is carried 
by a butcher, but as a piga or chM is 
curried. It should be written apigga- 
haeh-. A butcher carries a pig head 
doienteards, with its lugs over his 
shoulders ; but a child is j-arrii'd with 
its anus round your nock, and hgs 
under yuur arms. 

"Slic caniL't ilie >*tlicr h inekumck ui'iin her 
sl»< >11 hlers." - L’£iti I' Hijf. 

Pig-eyes. Very small black eyes, 
like those of a pig. Southey says, 
“ Those eyes liave taught the lover 
flattery.” The ace of diamonds is called 
“a pig’s eye.” 

Pig {A). A village sport, in 

which ^cei-taiu number of persons 
blindfoBed Imut a«mall pig confinetl by 
hurdte within a limited space. The 
winner, kaviug caught the pig, tucks it 
u^S^las arm, and keeps it as his prize. 

This is a mere play upon 
the word sow. When iron is melted it 
runs off into a channel called a sow, the 
lat'eral brauclie.s of which are called the 
pigs; here the ircti cools, and is called 
pig-iron. 

Pig anA Tinderbox. The Elephant 
and Castle. 

P^i.da4 Whittlb* The howl tmd 


wassail, or the waasail-ciip and wassail. 
A piggen is a pail, especially a milk-poll; 
and a pig is a small 1k)w1, cup, or mug, 
making ” milk and wassailsimilar to 
the modern sign of Jng and OlaJta — 
beer and wine. Thus a crockery- 
dealcr is called a ptg-icife. 

Pig in fi Poke {A). A blind bar¬ 
gain. Tlio French say Af/teter ehai en 
poehe. Tlic reference is to a common 
trick in days gone by of substituting a 
cat for a sucking-pig, and tiy^ing to 
palm it off on greenhorns. If anyone 
needlessly bought the article without 
examination he bought a “cat” for a 
“pigt ” but if ho opened the sack he 
“let tlie cat out of the bag,” and the 
trick was disclosed. The French chat cn 
poehe refers to the fact, while our pro¬ 
verb regards the trick. Pocket is duui- 
nutive of poke. 

Pigs. {See BABTnouniEW Pwa.) 

He has brought hts jngs to a pretty 
market. He has made a very bad bar¬ 
gain ; he has managed lus business in a 
Vfiy bad way. Pigs were the chief 
articliis of sale with our Saxon herdsmen, 
and till recently the Tillage cottager 
looked to pay his wnt by the sale of liis 
pigs, 

lie. foUoH's me ahont like an Anthony 
pig, oi- such and such a one isMW Tnntony 
pig; nieaiiiiig a In'ggar, a luingcr-on. 
Stow says that the officers of the market 
used to slit the cars of pig.s unilt for 
footl. < )ne d.ay one of the proctors of St. 
Anthony's Hospital tied u bell altout a 
pig whose ejir W'os slit, and no one would 
over hmt it. The pig would follow like 
a dog anyone who fed it. 

Plenat. the pigs. If the Virgin peimits. 
(Saxon, piga, a virgin.) in the 
Danish New Testament “maiden” is 

t enorally rendered pigm. “ Pig Cims,’’ 
edicatod to the Virgin Mary, is 
Virgin Civ^s, or the L^y Cro^. »So 
^80 “Pig's* Hill,” “Pig’s Ditch,” in 
•some instances at least, are the field and 
diggin' attached to the lAdy's Cha^l, 
though in others tlicy are simplv the bill 
and mtch wbere pigs were offe^ for sale. 
Another etymology is jNease the pixies 
(fairies), a ^ying still common in Devon¬ 
shire. 

It is somewhat remarkalde that jnge 
should be Nordi for maiden, and hm or 
ag Gaelic, for young generally. Ibae 
ogan (a young man)', ami gene (a young 

womoiO* 

Pigidcia (..dl). A gentleman's saddle, 
made of pigskin. “To throw a leg 
across a pi|[skip ” is to motmt a horse. 
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mgtaSlB (7%^). The Chinese; so 

cau^ bewiuDo the Tartar tonsoM and 

braided queue are Tery general. 

" We laid KViy teltius ono another of the riff- 
tails till we both dropiied off to 8lcep.”>-rflJM 
etimU thv Chiiiete. 

Pigeon (7b). To cheat, to gull ono 
of hia money by almost self-evident 
hoaxes. Pigeons ore very easily gulled, 
caught by snares, or setur^ by malkins. 
One easily gulled is called a ptgmt, 
French yayr&M moons a dupe. 

" Jc 1110 doflloroy tantiisl «iuo tu acrofa an de 
couY qni nc He luiaaeut si fitcriomont piKoniinor & 
toUos fiiatoanet deJacquet Takwreau. 

(l&Sr). 

Fli/ing the jnffeom. Stealing cools 
from a cart or sack between tho cool- 
deaicr's yard and the house of the 
customer. 

Flying the blue pigeon. Stealing the 
lead from oif the roofs of chumhes or 
buildings of any land. 

To pigeon a iwrson is to cheat him 
clandestinely. A gullible person is called 
a pigeon, and in the sporting world 
sluii-ps and flats are called “rooks and 
I>igcons.” Tlie brigand.s of Spin u.sc(l 
to lie called palmme (pigeons); and in 
French argot a dup is csUlcd pt'chon, or 
pcathon de ruby ; where pechon or peeehon 
is the Italian pkeione (a pigeon), and tfc 
ruby is a pun ou derobe, biunboozled. 

To pluck a pigeon. To clieata gullible 
prsou of his money. To fleece a green¬ 
horn. (See GnEENHOlur.) 

” 'Here cfiniosi aiiice pigeon to plnok,’ said one of 
Hie thieves.”- C. Jtcude, 

Pigeon, Pigeons. Pitt says in 
Mecca no one will kill the blue pigeons, 
because they are held sacred. 

The bhek pigeons of Dodo'na. Two 
black pigeons, we are told, took their 
flight from Thebes, in Egypt; ono flew 
to Libya, and the other to Dodo'na, in 
Greece. On the spot where the fuimer 
^igfat^, the temple of Jupiter Amnion 
was erected; in the place where the other 
settled, the oracle of Jupiter was estab¬ 
lished, and there the rei^nses were made 
by the black jngeons that iuhabited tho 
surroundiiig groves. This faMo is 
probably based ou a pun upn tho 
word peleiai, which usueuly means “old 
women,*’ but in the dialect of theEpi'rots 
signifies pigeons or doves.* 

MaJtomeVtpigem, (likr ICiJiiCWCKr.) 

lA Muuia pigeons ore not served for 
human food, because the Holy Ghost 
assnmed the Kkeness of a dove at the 
laptasm of Jesus; and port of the 
maxnsge sendee conoistB in letting loose 


two pigooas. (Soe j’dc Sporting Mog^ 
January, 1826, p. 307.) 

ligeoH luys only two eggs. Hence the 
Queen says of Hamlet, after his fit ho 
will be— 

“ As TMtfent as the fmale dm o 

Wlien ihst tier golden couiileu arc diMclosod [fa 

liaichpdj." Jlitmlet, v.1. 

ffe %oho is sprinkled with pigeoti's blood 
will never die a natural death. A sculp¬ 
tor carrying home a bust of Charles l. 
stopped to rest on the way; at the 
moment a pigeon overhead %vas struck 
by a hawk, and tho blood of the bird fell 
on tho neck of the bust. The sculptor 
thought it ominous, and after tlto king 
was boheoded tlie sayiug became 

CUlTCUt. 

Floclaof wild pigeons presume the pesii. 
lence, at least in Louisia'na. Longfellow 
says they coino witli “naught in their 
craws but an acorn.” (Fvnnyvline.) 

Pigeon-BngUsh or Pigoon-talk. 

A corruption of bmniess-tfilk. 'rims: 
business, bulgiucss, bidgin, pidgin, 
pigeon. A mixture of English, l*mtu- 
guuse, and Chinese, used in businoa<4 
transaxitions in “ The Flowery Empire.” 

‘■The rradcra mn; imthinur fur ilie rhinf^i' !.,n- 
giiace.iuidareI'lJijteiii !,<>«'iU‘i.v tm ilnir Ixikiiii'sm 
iratiKartioiia in a lii(U-»iis jargon calk'd tiiKonn 
Kim'INli."—'iftc Timra. 

Pigeon-bole (ui). A small compart¬ 
ment for filing papers. In pigeon- 
lockers a small hoio is left for tho 
pigeons to walk in and out. , 

Pigeon-Uwerod. Timid, oa.sily 
frightened, like a pigeon. Tlie bile rules 
tlic tem]K:r, and tiic liver tlie bih-. 

Pigeon Pair. A Iwy ami girl, twina 
It wtis onco supposed that pigiKins always 
sit o» two eggs which produce a male 
and a female,'and those twin birds live 
togctiicr in love the rest of their lives. 

Pigg. (See under the word Bkeweb.) 

Piggy-wiggy or Plggy-u^dtfen. 

A word of endearment; a iict pig, which, 
being the smallest of Ac litter, ia caUeu 
by tho dimiuutivo the wiggy 

being merely alliterative. 

PIgbtol or Plgb’tlo. A small parcel 
of laud enclosed with a hedw. ill tiie 
eastern counties called a pime, 

*’ Never hiul tliat iiMvcU; in manure whitenod 
the .. . jiliThtcls ot Court MUford: 

Our Viltoffe, jp. W. 

Pignqr. A dwarf. In fabulous his¬ 
tory the pigmies were a nation of dwarfs 
devoured by cranes, (See Pyosujis.) 

FIgaaey or Pigsaio. A word of 
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«*T)(lojir>iin'nt to u girl. (Dinunutive of 
tlio Aijglo-Sisixoiiy^ii/tf, ii little girl.) 

Pigwiggin. An elf in love with 
Quf.'on Mnb. He combats the jealouB 
O'boron with gmit fury. {Drinjton : 
ulia.) 

Pike’s Head (^A). A pike’s head 1ms 
all the parts of the crncinxion of Christ. 
Til (TO are the cross, three nails, and a 
ewonl distinctly rocognifeable. Tno Ger¬ 
man tnidilion is that when Christ was 
evuoified all tishoH dived under the waters 
in tnri'or, excc]>t the pike, which, out of 
curiosity, lifted ii]) ite head .and beheld 
the whole scene. \Sre Passion Fi^owee.) 


Pikestaff. IVnin an a pikrstaf. 
Quite obvious and uiniiisUikablo. Tho 
jiike-itatf was the staff carried by i)il- 
griniH, wliich iilainly and somewhat 
oj-toiitiitionsly announced their “devo¬ 
tion.” ft 'hits been suggested that 
“pikestaff” is a corruption of “ j«ick- 
fctaff,'’ ine;iniiig the staff on wdiich a 
]icdlar carrii'S his pack, but there is no 
jiocd for tho change. 

Pilate Voice. A loud ranting voice. 
In till' old inystorie.s all tjTiuits were 
made to speak in a rough ranting man¬ 
ner. Thus Uotio'u the Weaver, after a 
lant •* to show his rpiality,” exebims, 
“That's ’Krek's’ vtiii, a tyinnt’s vein 
and Hamlet dosnibos a ranting actor as 
“ out-heroiUng llcrixl.” 

* ■' 1 '1 to cry, 

Amt Mvor ii.t ariiii-'i, :ui(t i>.v )>IoihI nndl>om''3 ’’ 
('Imvctr; Vmtit^rbHry 

Pilate’s Wife, wlio -wanicd Pilate to 
have uotbing to do with Ji'sus, is called 
I’roohi. Juhmm: The Rite of 

Vhrisiendom, jj. 41().) 

Others call her JustJtia, evidently an 
assumed luuno. 


Pila'tus {Muuuf) in Switzerland. 
The similaritv of tho word with the name 
of Pontius I’ihite has given rise to the 
tradition that the lioiuau Governor, be¬ 
ing banished to Gaul by Til>oriiis, wan¬ 
dered to this luouflt ail’d threw himself 
into a black lako on its summit. Bnt 
Mont Piloiitiis means tho “ hattiKl moun- 
tei»,” becauBo it is frequently capped 
with clouds. 

V Tlio story goes, that once a year 
Fihito appears in ^lis rubes of office, and 
whoever sees the ghost will die b^ore 
tho year is nut. Ii, the sixteenHi century 
a law was ixissed forlndding anyone to 
throw stones in the laJn^^ for fear of 
bringing a tempest on the oodatry. 


Ttiorc; is a town i-alica Pilate In ttto isluiid v 
nieiiSDlulii, aiul a AJtuit PilAto In Itewce. 


PUoh. Tlie flannid napkin of an 
infant; a 1 mff or leatlier jerkin. (Auglo- 
baxon pyke, a pilch.) 

PUeber. A scabbard. (Anglo-Saxon, 
pyka; Latin, joe'/ha, skin.) 

•' Will }ou iilack >fmr nwnrUout of liis iiilchn' f 
—HhaX^rpmrt,: Romeoa)id Juiut,hi. 1 . 

Pilgorllo or Pill’d Garllo (J). 
One whose hair Ijas fgUen off from 
dissipation. Stow' says of one getting 
bald; “ He will soon be a peckHi gorlm 
like myself.” Genei-ally'a p^ w'retch 
avoided and forsaken by his fellows. 
Tho editor of Xotes a»a Qnericn says 
that garlic was a prime speciftc for 
leprosy, so that garlic and leprosy be¬ 
came in.‘!e[»arably associated. As leiiera 
had to pill their own garlic, they 
were nicknamed Ttl-garUcn, and anyone 
shunned like a lejier was called like¬ 
wise. (To pill ■= to peel sec Gen. xxx. 
:J7.) 

V It must be borne in mind that at 
one time garlic w:is much more com¬ 
monly used in Kngland than it is now. 

’■ AfU'r Ui!i> ''e jt.KtfcS dll to ln*<l f»ir ihp 

niKlil, l>iu. 1)11 t'ltul'l iMxii ii'iaarlit: 

<.iir*'uii>k, fi.r Un> t'M'rlasimg j’li-jlu of UcU#."— 
Rubctaie: P-ttU'irii uel, v. r. 

Pilgrim Fathers (7i^'’)« 'Fhe 102 
Kngli.sl), Siv’iteh, and Huteh Puritans 
who. in December, 1620, went to North 
America in the ship called 
and c/iloui.si>d Mume, New Ham{>shire, 
Ycimont, Alassachusetts, and Connec¬ 
ticut. 

PH'grimago (3«fyl.). The chief 
places in tho West were (1) Wahiugham 
and Canterbury (England); (2) Fotir- 
vicres, Pny, and St, Denis (Prance) ; (3) 
Itoiup, Loretto, Gcnctsano, and Assisi 
(Italy) ; (1) iVuniiostella, Guadaliqie, 
and Montserrat (Spain); (a) Getting. 
Zell, Cologne, Trier, and Einsiedelu 
(Germany). Chaucer has an adrairalde 
account, Aiefly in verse, of a pilgrim¬ 
age to Beaket's tomb in Canfferbury 
, Cathedral. The pilgrims beguile the 
weariness of the W'av by telling tales. 
These Canterbury Taks wore never ooni- 
plcted. 

Pillar Saints or SiyH'tes. A class 
of ascetics, chiefly of Syria, who took 
up their abode on the tep of a pillar, 
from which they never descended. (<Sw 
Stylites.) * * 

Pillar to Past. Burning frm pillar 
to post--iTom one thing to onothtat with¬ 
out any deflnite purpose. This is' an 
allusion to the. The pillar te 

the centre of the tiding ground, and 
the posts are the cedumns at oqnat 
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diatancos, placed two and two round 
the circuraierouce of the ruig. 

PiUars of HoAvea (TAr). The 
Atlas Mountiuns are so calicu by the 
natives. 

PllkwB of Boroaleo (ITie), The 
oppcrato rocks at the cntiaucc of tho 
Mediterranean Sea, one in Spain and 
tlie other on the African (xjntineut. The 
tide is that they were bound togetlier till 
Hercules tore them sunder in order to 
get to Gudes (Cadiz). Tliti ancients 
called them Ca^ and AbVla; we cidl 
them Gibraltar Itock and Mount Haclio, 
on which stands the fortress of Ceu'ta 
(Ku'ttdi), 

PU'lonr. The following eminent men 
have been put in the pillory for literary 
offences:—Leighton, for tracts against 
Charles L ; Lilbuni, for circnlatmg the 
tracts of Dr. Bastwick; Bastwick, for at¬ 
tacking the Church of England; Wurtou 
the publisher: Prynne, nw a satinii on 
the wife of Charles I.; Daniel Defoe, 
for a pamphlet entitled The Shortest 
Way mth JJisHentere, etc. 

Pilot, according to Scaligcr, is from 
au old French word, pile (a ship). 

Pilot Balloon {A). A political 
feeler; a hint thrown out to ascertain 
public opinibn on some mrx)t xtoiut. 

"As tbis (icnticinHii i>i in ihc ritnAitcnfo of 
niiiitMc'rs, itisfnir (oafioiinii'ibat In-wiiHitriHitctl 
lo start tbiaBtntcincuiaA ai'ilm t,alli,uD.''—.Yti'-s- 
vapttf leader, IHro. 

Pilot Flalk So^:alled Itecausc it is 
supposed to pilot the shark to its prey. 

Pilot that ureatherod tho Storm 

^he), William Pitt, wjh of the first 
^rl of Chatham. George Oajiniiig, in 
1802, wrote a song w called in com¬ 
pliment to WUliain Pitt, who steered us 
safely through the Euro])ean storm 
stirred up by Napoleon. 

Pttpair or Bidpay, Ttie Indian 
His compilation was in Sanskrit, 
and*entitled Fanteha-Tantra. Khosru 
(Chonoes) tiie Great, of Femia, ordered 
them to be tmnslatm into Pehivi, on 
iitiom of Medish, at that time the lan¬ 
guage of Persii. ITiis was in the middle 
(k the sixth centuiy'. 

Plmlleo (Londmi). At one time a 
district of public ^rdeds much Ire- 
quented on holidays. According to 
tradition, it recei'red its name from Ben 
PiinliGo, famous for liis iiut-browu ale. 
Bis tea-gardens, however, were near 
Horton, and the road fo them was 
tmmed Pimlico Patii, so that what is 


now called Pimlico was so named from 
tlie populiuity of the Hoxtoii resort. 

"Have at Tlioc, tlion. my lucrricl>«»■(•*,.nirt iicff 
for «>I<1 Well I’lnilioo’a iiut-ljruwn iiti-.”— A’emn 
from HO'jadiiH (lOW), 

PlmliRO. To walk i» Pimlico. To 
promenade, handsomely dresbotl, along 
PimUco Path. 

"Nol far from this place wore the A:«|i!iiniriia 
Ciarik-im ami Piniltuo Path, where were line w-alka. 
ecMil arluiurB, etc., iiiueli iiat'd hv the iirir.-u. nf 
T.iindou anti iheir fainitli'a.'*~-.Via. }M, Sui 1,11 v. 
Xil. 

Pin {A). A ca.sk holding 4.^ giillon.s 
of ale or beer. This is the snnillfat of 
the casks. Two pins -= a firkin <ir S) 
gullomt, and 2 firkins •-= ii kilderkin or 
18 giillons. 

Pin, Xot worth a pin. Wholly worth¬ 
less. 

I don't care a pin, or a pin’s fmnt. In 
the least. 

The pin, Tho centre; ns,the pin of 
the heart” {Shakeswaiy: llouwo ami 
Juliet, ii. 4). The allusion is to the pin 
which fiistenetl tho clout or white murk 
on a target in archery. 

Weak on his pins. Weak in Ids legs, 
tho legs being a man’s pegs or .«np- 
liortens. 

A niefry pin. A roysterer. 

We are told that I^t. lnitj.st;t.n iulro- 
duct'd tho plan of peggiiiir iankartU, ti) 
eheek the intemperate lialnls tif the 
Eugliah in his time. C.-dled “pin tan¬ 
kards,” 

Jn inn'ry pin. In merry inootl, in 
good spirits. regge,inhis Ammymunin, 
says that the old tanknrda weie divided 
into eight equal parts, and each pait was 
marketi with a Mivcr pin, Thu cups held 
two quarts, consequently the quantity 
horn pin to pin was half a Wiiiclicstcr 
pint. fly the rules of “good fellowship ’’ 
a drinker was suppused to stop drinking 
only at a ^»n, and if he drank la*} ond it, 
was to drmk to tho next oiie. As it. wa-s 
very hard to stop exactly at tho pin. tho 
vain efforts gave riw to much mirth, mid 
the drinker had generally to ilraiti tho 
tankard. (See Pko.) 

** No eoiiK.no Isns’li, no Jovlsl ilia 
Of'iiinkinK lotl.e pm." 

Liniofrilfiii'; fliddun I.f(feiid. 

I do not pin my faith upon ynnr stem'. 
1 am not going to take your ipse ih.i-if 
for gospel. In feudal tim«?a bodges were 
wroni, fUid the tiarttsans of a leinler nse<l 
to wear his badge, which was ptniu-d on 
Die sleeve. i^metiines theho badges 
were changed for spedfic putiM-scs, and 
pfirsons learned to doubt-, lienee tho 
phrase, ” You wear the badge, but 1 do 
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not intend to pin my faith on your 
sleeve.” 

lh‘ lirled at the pin. Battlod at the 
latch to (jive notice that ho was about to 
enter. The pin WJis not only the latch 
of chamlMfr-uoors and cottages, but the 
**rasp” of castles used instead of the 
modem knocker. It was attached to a 
ring, which pmduc.ed a grating sound to 
give notice to the warder. 

“ Hap licht liP juitiiliHl ni> the stair, 

X A ml lirlfm al. I iiu |iiii; 

Anil wlia B.ae miily as herst;!* 

To let tlip ladiUe in.” 

Charlie is my ParUny. 

Pin Money. A lady’s allowance of 
money for her own jiersonal expenditure. 
Long after the invention of puis, in the 
fourteeiitli century, the maker was al- 
lowt'd to sell them* in open shop only on 
.Tiuuuiry 1staud2ud. It was then that 
tin; court ladies aud city damps flocked 
to the depot.s to buy lliciii, having been 
firht jmividod with money by their hus- 
hiinds. When ]iius heeanic cheap and 
common, the ladies spent their allow¬ 
ances on other fnncie.s, but the term pin 
money remained in vogue. 

It. i» quite an error to suppose that 
pins WITH invented in tlic reign of 
riamjois I., and introduced into England 
by Patherine Howard, the fifth wife of 
lienry VIII. In HM", just ‘200 yeaib 
before the death of Eranqoi.s, 12,000 inns 
were delivered from the royal wardrobe 
for the use of tiio Princess Joan, and 
in nOO (more than a century before 
Fring;ois asroncled the throne) the 
Duclicas of Orleans purchnsc«l of Jehau 
le Broconnier, ntpiuffiirr, of Paris, sev¬ 
eral thousand long aud short pins, besides 
ftOd fir III tl\tug!etn'rf. Sothutpiu-S 
were not only inanufactiirotl in England, j 
but were of rcpntr even in the reign 
of Henry IV. of England (1.390-1113). 

PlnabelTo or Pln'abol (in Orlando 
Fiiridso). 8on of Anselmo, King of 
Maganza. Morplii'sa, having over¬ 
thrown him, and taken the stce<l of hia 
dame, Pinabollo, at her instigation, do- * 
creed that nothiwg would wipe out the 
disgrace except a thousand domes and a 
thousand warriors unhorsed, and spoiled 
f)f their arms, steed, and vest. Ho waa 
shun by Brad'omant. 


Pinch'beok. So m.lled from Chris¬ 
topher Pinchbuek, a musical-cloek 
maker, of Fleet Street. (Died 1732.) Tlio 
word is used for Bnunmagem gold; and 
the nu tal is a compound of copiicr, stim^ 
Aud tin. 


Where, lu thm ulncblwk dsye, can we liope 
to jliMl tlie olil apricultuml virtue in all iib 
purity ? "—Anthony Trollope,- Framtey t^noiiaye. 


Ptndar* The French Pindar. Jean 
Dorat (1.’>07-15R8). Also Ponce Denis 
Lebrun (1729-1807). 

The Italian I’indar. Gabriello Chis- 
brera; whence Chuih'eresto is in Italian 
tantamount to Pindaric. ” (1552- 
1G37.) 

Peter Pindar, Dr, John Wolcott 

(1738-1812). 

Pindar of Pngland. George, Duke of 
Buckingham, most extravagantly de¬ 
clared &wley to be the Pindar, Horace, 
aud Virgil of England. 

In WestmiDster Abbey, the last lino 
of Gray’s tablet claims the honour of 
British Pindar for the author of The 
hard. 

“ Sho [Britain] felt a Hnnier's fire in MOton's 
Mraind, 

A I'iiulur's rapture in ibc lyre of Gray." 

Pindar and tho Bees. {See Pi;.a.to.) 

Pindar of Wakefield {Gewge-a-^ 
Orrtv) has given his name to a celebrated 
bouse on the west side of the Gray’s Inn 
Bead ; and a house with tltat name still 
exists in SI. Chad’.s Row, on the other 
hide of the street. {The Ttmvs.) {See 
I’lNPEB.) 

Pindaric Verse. IiTCgular verse; 
a poem of various metres, but of lofty 
style, in iniitalion of the odes of Pindar, 
Alexandei''s Feast, by iJyyden, is the 
best specimen in English. 

Pinder. One wrho impounds rattle, 
or takes care of the cattle impounded; 
thus George-tt-GiAii was the “Pinder 
of Wak<*fteld,” and his encounter with 
Robin Homi, Scarlet, and Little John 
forms tlic subject of one of the Robin 
Hotai ballads. (Anglo-Saxon pnnd, a 
fold.) 

PIndo'ras (in Jmisalem IMirered). 
One oi the two heralds; the other is 
Aridcus. 

Pine-bender (PAc). Sinis, the Cor¬ 
inthian robber; so called liecaujo ho 
used to fasten hi.s victims to two june- 
trees bent towards the earth, and then 
leave them to be rent asunder by tho 
rebound. 

Pink {A). Tho flow'er is so called 
because the edges of tho petals ate pinked 
or notched. e(See below.) 

Pink of Perfsotion (7%e). The 
acme; the beau-ideal. Shakespeare has 
*‘thupiuk of oourtsey*’(Ae 0 t(ai 0 itf(jM/irC, 
ii, 4); the pink of politeness. (Welsh, 
ptena, a point, an oemS; our pink^ to 
stab; pinking^ cutting into pc^ts.) 
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Pi'ony or Peoi^. A flower; so 
called from the chieftain Faioii, who 
discovered it. .(iSaxo» Leecliihms, i.) 

PlonpiKioQ. An infantry soldier. 
Tliis is probably a corruption of piou. a 
pawn or foot-soldier. Cotgrtivo, how¬ 
ever, thinks tile French foot-suldiers aro 
so culled from their habit of pilfering 
chickens, whose ciy is piait piott. 

Pl'ons (21^1.). The Bomons called a 
man who revered his father pitta ; hence 
Antcan'uus was called pitta, liecuoso ho 
rctpiested that his adopted father (Ha¬ 
drian) might be ranked among tlic gods. 
iEiio'as was called pins because ho res¬ 
cued his father from the burning city of 
'IVoy. The Itiiliiiu "wordptfta (y./’.) has 
a similar meaning. 

T/h' Pima. Ernst I., founder of tho 
House of Gotha. (1001-1874.) 

Bobert, sou of Hngues Capet. (071, 
990-1031.) 

lEnc IX. of Sweden. (*, 1155-1101.) 

Pip.' Tlio hero of Dickens’s Gr>'iil 
Kxpeetaliona. He is first a poor boy, 
and then a man of ivcfilth. 

Pipe. Anglo-Saxon pip, a i>ipe or 
flute. 

J*Ht that into poHr pipe and awoke it, 
Digo-st that, if you can. An cxnreaaion 
usw by oueftwho hiis given an adversary 
a severe rebuke. The allusion is to tiie 
pipes of j>eare and war smoked by the 
American Indians. 

JW j/ottr pipe out. Spoil your Imping 
or sin^g; make yoti sing nuothor tune, 
or in anoUier key. “ Take your shine 
out ” has a siraihir force. 

yia t/ott pipe, I mmt dance. I must 
accommodate myself to your wishes. 

To pipe your eye. To snivel; to cvy. 

Pipe Rous or Oreal Tlo/la of the Pipe. 
Tlie series of Great linlla of the Ex- 
cbe<|uer, beginning 2 Henry II., sml 
contimA<l to' 1811-4, whtm the J’ipe Ofliro 
was abolished. Tbese rolls ar>s now in 
the Bublic Beeord Office, Chancery Lone. 

“Talte, fer inSUkUce tn«* |*Ira IlnDs. Uwt. niagni- 
ficont sertes nf (UK‘uu(ctitH on atiirh. front the 
nii(|>n<* of tlM ism (^ui-ury nntii ni’lf on in tijn 
Jdth. wt* have * iwrtwt acconnt of the I'.n.wn 
r»“\ fiiBi*, n’lHlnnHl hy i,he sheriffs of tile, ililfiimit 
ctiuiicics.*'—A'(«St :9 andtimrua, June 3, lssd,)>. 4:‘l. 

Office of the Clerk ^ the Pipe. A very 
ancient office iu theUonrt of Exchequer, 
where leases of Crown Idhds, idierilfH’ 
accounts, etc ., vrete mode out. It existed 
in the reign 6f Henry II.. nnd wos 
abolftdied in the re^ of Wiliam IV. 
Lord Bacon says, ** 'me office Is iko called 
because the whrue reem)^ 6f tiie court is 
finally conv^ed into it means of 


divers small pipes or quills, cs water into 
tt cisturu. 

Pipe of Peace. TIio North Ameri¬ 
can Indians present a nipe to nuyorm 
they wish to be on good terms with. To 
receive tho pijpo and sinttko togctlier is 
to promote mendship and good will, but 
to refuse the offer is virtually a declara¬ 
tion of hostility. 

Pipeclay. Boutine; fossilised mili¬ 
tary dogmas of no real worth. In govern¬ 
ment offices tho term rctl-Utpv is used to 
exprow tho same idea. I’ipei-l/iy iv:is at 
one time Largely used by scjhliers fi>r 
making tlieir glove.s. accoutrements, and 
clothes look clean and smart. 

Plpelet. A coneierye or Fniieh 
door-porter; so eallevl from ;i ehiinu-U'r 
in Eugene Sue’s JUysieeies nf pat tg. 

Piper. The Pied piper. (AV t-I'tKO.) 

Who' a to pay the piper ? (Str 1‘av.) 

Tow Piper' So the piper is called in 
the morris dance. 

V There Is appijtently anollu'r Tt in 
Piper, reffOTCd to by Dniytnn aiul otlievi-, 
of whom nothing is now known. l(i‘ 
seems to have Iwen a sort oi Mother 
Goose, or racuniiar r>f .short tales. 

• Tom I’liTr Is ffdap iiiit, niiil inii th oh-?. 

He tieii'i' nil) it.iti.' in to ii-ii ue oiii - 

Piper that Played before Mosoe 

(7b/ the). Per tibiciuna qai eoratn Moge 
ViodHlatna eat. Tliis oath i.s fruin Toh g 
in JlUfikwood [Mtiya^inf, May. 

Pother Tout and th*- Pope (nmiic of Itic 
tale). {,Xotea atuf fpurus, Ajai! 2, l.Si>7, 
p. 278.) 

PlpCr'e KTeWB tir Jlankn'a jN>//s, 
Ptritfirr'a Ketea. News known to all the 
'.*orhl. “ l,e atutt tfi pohehineKt .” 

Piping Hot. Hot a.s water whirh 
X>ipcs or sings. 

Pippa Passee. A. little huvni 
lenvcnelh the whole lump. Sorin' eai^mil 
influence has dropja-rl gf»f>«l sei'd, which 
lias taken root and bcnr.’oth frnii to per¬ 
fection. Tho words are tho title <if a 
dramatic jkkto by Bebirt Browning. 
Pippa is a chastu-miudeil, liglit-hcartc*! 

i ieasoiit maiden, who roKtdves to enjoy 
^ew Year’s Ilay, her only ludiday. 
Various groups of persons ovcrJiear lier 
as sire pasfics-by singing her innocent 
ditties, and some of hor .stray wfuala, 
falling into their heart-^ rnt with secret 
but sum iufioeuce for good, (1842.) 

Pirieii*. Now called tho port 
Leo'hS. 
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Plrle’s Cbair. The lowest seat o* 
hell.” ” If you do not mend your ways, 

J rou will be aeut to Pine’s chair, the 
owest seat of hell.” 

“ In l’irie’8 cUnlr you'll sit, I my, 

The lowest seat o' licll i 
If! ye do not atncud yonr way*. 
li'8 there that ye must dwell.'* 

Child's Mtmlith and SScottish BaUa4 $; 
The CourUum Knight, 

? Firric or pyrrie moans a sudden 
storm at sea (Scotch pirr). “ They were 
driven back by storme of winde and 
pyrries of the sea,” {North .* Plutarch, 
p. 355.) 

Pirith'oba. King of the Lapithai, 
proverbial for lus love of Theseus (2 syl.). 
King of Athens, 

Pi8*aller (French). As a shift; for 
want of a better; a dernier reasort; 
bettor than nothing. 

“She eoiitented liersoif with a pis-alkr, and 
KHse her linnd ... in rix luoutliH to the son of 
I In- haronrfrt steward.”—iSfr IK. ikoU: Waveriep, 
oh.-ip. V. 

Plaa’nio. A servant noted for his 
attiicbinont to Im'ogcn. {Shakespeare : 
Cjnnbehne.) 

Piso’B Jnatloe. That Pirn's jus¬ 
tin’. Verbally right, but morally wrong. 
.Seneca tells ns that I’iso condemned a 
man on circuraatantiul evidence for mur¬ 
der; but whon tlio suspect was at th« 

J daco of execution, the man supposed to 
lave been murdered exclaimed, “Hold, 
hold! 1 am tlie mim supposed to have 
been killed.” The centurion sent back 
>thc jnisoncr to Pi.so, and explained the 
ca.se to him ; whereuptm Piso condemned 
all three to death, sjtymg, 

The man condemned w to be executed 
because scnteuco of death has been passed 
upon biiii,uud^dfy«A’/i7/fly thecenturiou 
is to 1x) executed because he has disobeyed 
oitlers, and Jiai justitia; the man sup- 
pos(xl to h.ivo been murdered is to m 
executed because he has been the cause 
of death to tw’o inuo<icnt men, and 
justitia etsi cmlttm mat. 

Pistol. Falstaff's lieutenant or an¬ 
cient; a buUy, but a coward, a rogue, 
and always poor.* {Shakespeaiv : 1 and 
2 Henry 1V.; Merry Jflrrsof Windsor.) 

Pis'tols. So colled from PistojOj in 
Tuscany, where they wore invent^ in 
15-1.5, (Latin, piatorium.) 

To diseharye one's pistol in the air. 
To hght n man of*Btraw; to fight harm- 
lo8.sly in order to make up a foolish 
quarrel. 

“Dr. 

air ftbnt is, he 
disetiarses his 
«e\er luade]."- 
targ, Ituvcml)Ci 


Plstrls, PUrtariat, Priatls, or Pria- 
tiix. The sea-monster sent to devour 
Androm'cda. In ancient art it is re- 
prcsenterl with a dragon's head, the neck , 
and head of a beast, fins for the fore¬ 
legs, and the body and tail of a fish. 
In Christian art the pistris was usually 
employed to represent the whale which 
swallowed Jonan. (Amtua: Comment- 
arm.) Aratus died a.d. 213. 

Plt«a>|kat. My heart goes pdt-a-pat. 
Throbs, palpitate “Fat ” is a gentle 
blow (Welsh, ffgi), and “ pit ” is a mere 
ricochet expletive. We have a vast 
number of such ricochet words, os 
“ fiddle - faddle,” “ harum - scarum,” 

“ ding-dong,” etc. 

“ Anything like the soundofa rat 
UaKus luy heart go vit-a-lAC* 

litimhitig: Bied IHver o/JIamtUa, 

Pitob. Touch pitch, ahd you will he 
defied. “ The finger that touches rouge 
■will be red.” “Evil (xmimunicalions 
corrupt good manners.” “A rotten 
apple injures its companions.” 

Pitch and Pay. Pitch down your 
money and pay at once. Tlicre is a 
suppressed pun ill the phi'ase: “to pay 
a ship ” is to pitch it. 

“ The word U i>itch and iwy—truat none." 

Shakctipmrf; Henrji K., il, a 

PltOh Into aim. Thrdkt or dart 
your fists into him. 

Pitcher. The pitcher went once foa 
often to the well. The dodge was tried 
once too often, and^tterly failed. The 
same sentiment is proverbial in most 
European languages. 

Pltoh'enu Little pitchers hare long 
ears. Little folk or cliildren hear -what 
is said when you little think it. The 
ear of a pitcher is the handle, mode iu 
the riiapc of a man’s ear. The handle 
of a creom-ewer and of other small jugs 
is quite ouh of proportion to the^ize of 
tile vessel, compared with the houdlea of 
large jars. • 

inthos. A large jar to keep ivino or 
oil in. Winckobnann has engraved a 
copy of a curious bas-relief wqjrescntiiig 
BiogSuSs occupying a pithoa and holding 
conversation with Alexander the Clreat. 
(Greek pithoa^ a large wine jar.) 

Pl'trl Cplur. Pitahas). An order of 
divine beiU|p iu Hindu mythology in¬ 
habiting celestial regions of tiieik own, 
and receiving into their Bociety the 
spirits of tb^ mortals whom funers^ 
ntes have been duly perfonned; 


hM discharged his, Olstol tn the 
pretends to ft^st tow, but 
shot agaiuiit objeoWnt which I 
-W . QladaUm: Cm- 

i AOOvf 
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Pitt Dianumd or The Megent. Calleil 
Pitt diamond because it once belonged 
to Mr. Fitt^ grandfather of the famous 
Earl of Chawam. Called the Regent 
diamond from the Duke of Orleans, Ke> 
^nt of France, who purchased it. This 
famous diamond was worn in the sword* 
hilt of Napoleon, and now belongs to 
the King ox Prussia. 

Pitt's Hark. The piinter^s name 
and place of business affixed to printed 
books, according to William Pitt’s Act, 
39 Geo. Iir., c. 79. 

Pitt’s Plotnres or JliUg Pift'e Pie- 
tnrett. Blind windows: so called because 
many windoiiVs were blocked up when 
William Pitt augmented the Window 
Tax in 1781, and again in 1797. 

Pit'taons (Greek, PitUtkos). One of 
the “ Sevtm Sixges ” of Greece. Hw 
great sjiyiugs Avere : (1) “ Know the 
right time” (i tint hi katron"), aud 
f2) '• 'Tw a sore thing to be eminent ” 
(“ Chakpi>n esthton entmenai *’). 

Pit'tMloe. An allowance of victuals 
OA-er ami above bread aud wine. An¬ 
thony du Piriet, in his transhition of 
Pliny, applies the term OA'er and over 
again to figs and beans. The word 
originally comes from the j)eople’8 piety 
in giving Jto ijoor mcudusints foo«n for 
their subsmeuee. (Probably connected 
with pieUa. Monkish latiii, ptetamia; 
Spanish, pitar, to distribute a dole of 
food; pitaneero, one Avho distributes the 
dole, or a bogging ^riar who suteists by 
charity.) 

Pla^ies (2 syl.). Tlie Devonshire 
Kobin Gkxrafellows; said to be the 
spirits of infants who hare die*! before 
baptism. The Pixy monarch holds his 
court like Titania, aud sends his subjects 
on their several tasks. The word is a 
diminutive of Pix, probably the same as 
Puck.« (Swedish, p^ke; o^d Fuglish. 
poitkf hng^ bogie; Danish, jsf^audpo^&r.) 

“ Me let tbe jioalie nor oilier evil «|jriCc8 ... * 

Fray m wUb ibiugs tlutt bo cut.*' 

' Bpenwr; Hgtthalanion. 

PI xp-le d (Devonsliire), Poii ke- > 

leddui (Worc^tcrahire). Misled into 
bogs and ditches. 

PlMW am Damea. Make way for 
the ladies; {|ive place to the ladies; the 
ladies first, if you please.* Indirectly it 
means women beat the men hollow in 
every contest. 

' PlacalM. One of hio&era of 
jrannoiy, an dd baron of Dombardy. 
When January held a family comicil to 


know whether ho should luariy. Placebo 
very wisely told him to do ns he liked, 
for says he— 

“ A ful gret fool Is eny coiiiisrioiii 

That wrriib any lord of hiirh hononr/ 

Tlmt dar iironume.or oour* (otu'ej riiifitkcn it. 

Tliat Ilia counscU'Hcbiild liiii lordi-s wit.'* 

Chwifer; The Marekavndri Tate, linoti.U'l,elf. 

To sing Placebo. To seek to nlouso; to 
trim in order not to olfend. Tlie wonl 
Placebo is often nsetl to denote vespers 
for the dead, from the fact that it is the 
first word of the first Antiphon of that 
Office. 

Pla'glairlat means strictly one Ai-ho 
kidnaps a slave. Mnrtitd apjilics the 
woril to the kidnappers of other inon's 
brains. Literary theft unncknowlcdgcd 
is called jtlngiattsin, (Latin, piaiftn'rius.) 

Plain {The). The Girondists wcie so 
CiiUwl ill the National Conventinn, bi- 
causc they sat on the level floor or]ilaiu 
of the hall. After tlie overthrow of tlio 
Girondists this part of the House was 
called the marsh or .swamp (ninrnis), aiui 
included such members as were lualer 
the control of the Mountain ('y.c.). 

Plain Dealer ( The). Wvclicrly was 
so called, from his celeliruted eoinedj ot 
the same title. (HiHl-lTlo.) 

"The ('(iiiiitciia i(f llroi/hfdii iii>iMiifiI O.r ttii> 
Plain Healer. “Mildiune.' jihji Air K;iiil>i-iiil, 
‘»iiu-cyi>iia»'e,rortlit‘'‘lMnin lifatfr," i lifio ii.. m 
fur jDii,'piMliiim Mr. AVj.-ticiiy (•i^.-ud.s lici,"— 
CiUm-v ; ttcre n/the PotU, lii. p. S32, 

Plan of Campaign (7'/<c). Ofbm 
cited Bhortly as ‘‘The Man,” ]>roiiiul- 

f ated by John Dillon in UctuJjer, ISSfi. 
t provide*! that Irish tenants on an 
estate should bond together, and deter¬ 
mine a hat abatement of rent they con- 
bi^cTCtl to be called for. If the hmdlord 
accepted the abatement, well and good; 
if not, the tenants were to jiay into a 
canitiaigu fund the amount omu'cd to 
the miiTlord, and the tnciney thus funded 
sliould be used in fighting llio landlord 
ii he went to law to receiver his rents. 

**Tbo I’lnti of raiiiimijfii ]iropii7i‘ii tn rr<Iiioti 
rents i»yanawnoj***'* jnir toiii."—.Yi»»- 

Uentii Ventnry, April.ls'M, p. riiB. 

V In 1885 the TiOi^d Commis.sion rc- 
duc.cd all tlie rents from 10 to M jicr 
cent; so that 30 per cent, more would 
equal from 40 to 49 per cent. 

Planete. 

i. In astrology ^hcre arc seven 
planets;— 

A pobi.o, the sun,reprcseniii fc'ltl-' 
llrASA, the mei»>, represciur ellver. 

MKRCOftir nasvscuis •iiiicksllvor. 
vrncs represents copycr. 

Mabs represents iron. 

JuinVBK retsvsmis tin. 

Bat u ax reiTesents lead. 
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ii. In herahhn the ams of royal per- 
soimturos used to bu blazoned by the names 
of planets, and those of noblemen by 
pn.'ciona btonca,instead of the currespouu- 
111 " colours. 

Sot.— toiBvz -or 

Ill; NA -iKiii'l--aiwui Cf'foT)—plates. 

HAT tiiiN —(liamoiul-siililP (W<«cfc>—iwllets. 
Mars— rutiy—mill's (redl -rorh'wi*. 
ili'i'iTKii - smipliire- azure (W«r)-litirts. 

Vkm'-s -<‘|)|(ii»IiI --v'urt (arai'iO-poiiiiiii's. 

31 kiii‘[ RY-aii!Ctli}jtt—imipuru iiriultO—KoJjies. 

htfrrinr phnu tg. Morenry and Venus; 
so i-iilled because their orbits are within 
the orbit, of the earth. 

iSti/nrior pluuilg. Mars, the Plantt- 
oids, Jupitor, Saturn, IJ’i-anus, and Nep¬ 
tune ; so uallcd lu'cutise their orhits.sii'O 
oiitside the oarlh’s orhit—t.r. farther 
from the sun. 

iii. PLinets represented hy symbols. 

HU 111 f IIV. *? ; Vl,M Si , Kmitii, fg , SlAUS,<J ; 
till' I*i,vnk'Iii|I>n. Ill the eriler of iliAi'ovcry- 

(!)• ‘‘le.; «li I’l I 1 SATi-as,l3, VnA- 

M ', . NKi'ion, Y . I 111 'Sr V, f; ; iheMoox. S. 

iv. 'I'liij planets in Gitjocc were sym- 
bnlisc'd by seven letters: 

.Iri'i t'l. (i,i;i«-i“'i/ii)/ 1 , M vus,o(0-1HII rout- Mkr- 
iriil.e ir'-ti»(l..(il , Th !■' Moon', a lafp/iai-, Sa'I ■ 

I UN, u 111 Ml 7 0 , THK » (lo'rt); Vk.nC'S, »J 

(.if'i I. 

7h ic lii.rii u>i«hi‘ u hiihif [or uuhtckjf] 
ptunft. Aeeordinj? to astrology, soiiie 
phinct, at tbo bittli of every iiulividtial, 
presiilea ovor bis destiny. Some of tbc 
plaiiet.s, like Jnjiiter, are lucky; tuid 
oflier.s, like Saturn, are unlucky. In 
cesting a boroncope the heavens inu.st be 
divided into twelve parts or houses, 
called (1) tho Iloiiso of Life; (2) the 
lionsc of Fnrtiiue; (II) llie IToiiso of 
Ibvthren: (1) the House of Relations; 
(.')) tlu! ITimso of (Jhildren ; (ti) tho 
House of Heiilth; (7) the House of Mar¬ 
riage; tiS) tho House of Death; (9) the 
Hoiiso of Religion; (10) the House of 
Dignities; (11) the House of Fiiends 
.•111(1 Henefaetora; (12) the House of 
Enemies. Etieh •house had one of tlio 
hoavonly bodies as it.s lord. (Stv {jTAa 
IX TiiK Abckxdant.) 

Planot-struok. ''A blighted tree is 
said to be planet-struck Epilepsy, 
liaralysia, lunacy, etc., are attributed to 
•the mnligiiant aspects of the planets. 
Horses are .said to be planct-stru^ when 
• they seem stuiiefied, whether fi-nm want 
of food. CAylic, or stoppage. The Tjifii^ 
word is gidtrdtus. 

"KvidontiBsimnni iitfnlt.iiiiodqnactniiiuoMnd 
nvei’tiifi est. Ihi liaud gociia qnam xiertiftro 
ieti iKiiCliRni."~//ii'j/, viii.u. 

Plank {J), Auy one principle of a 
political platform. LSee PIiAttobic.) 


Plank. To walk the plank. To be 
aliout to die. Walking the plunk was a 
imgle of disposing of prisoners at sea, 
much in vogue among the Soutli 
pirates in the 17th century. 

Plantagenet, from ^plania genista 
(broom-plant), the family coj^isauce 
first assumed by the Earl of Anjou, the 
first of his luce, during a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, as a symbol of humility. 
(Sir ilm'ge Buck : Rtchard III.) Diw 
1622 . 

Plaster of Paris. Gypeum, found 
ill largo quantities in the quarries of 
Montinailrc, near Paris. 

Plate (A). A race in which a prize Is 
given out of the race fund, or from some 
other source, without any stakes being 
made by the owners of the horses en¬ 
gaged. Usually outrance money is rc- 
quill'd. (.SW' SWEEJ'STAKES, HANDICAP, 

rtATE, Skmaxo Race, Weioht-fou-aob 
Race.) 

V Plate, meaning silver, is the Spanish 

plifca. 

Piat’on, among printers, is the power 
or weight wliieh jires»e.s on the tyinpan 
( 7 .r.), tn cause the iinjueasion of the 
letters to 1 m- given off and tnuisferred to 
the sheet, (h’lvneh. platy flat.) 

V In type-writing madLif:ies, the 
platen is the feeding roller on which the 
pa])er rests to receive the proper im- 
jircssions. 

Plates or Plates , ef Heat. Slang 
for feet. One of the chief sources of 
slang is rhyme. Thus nuat rhymes with 
feet, and *'* warming my plates ’* is shuig 
for warming my feet. Similarly, “ Rory 
O’Moi'o’’ i.s slang for door, and “there 
mme a knock at the Rory O'More” 
means there was a knock at the door. 
A prescott is slung for waistcoat. (See 
CinvT.) 

Platformfin the United States, & the 
policy of a political or religious party. 
Of course the meaning is the policy en 
wliich the party stands. An Amoricou 
revival Each separate principle is a 
plonk of tho platform. 

Queen ElizAlietli.iii ane^'orteihe OuMOicatitiH 
of the enriinnii rt'fTerecI to the tWlmmeut in 
l.’iOS),said she "luul exaniiued the plHtfonn, and 
RCi'ouni it inoet iivjitiUcial to the reliKion ceiah- 
Itfihod. to her crown, her guveminent, and her 
BllhjetW." 

Agniu, the llev. John NoniB write«, is 16ST. IhiiA 
Plato Maid. ‘‘(lOil created twvSirTwir jAcr^imply- 
ins Mint all thingii were formed aerardlair to Ais 
Biiecial idatfiimis, nieanlDg the ideas fortasd la 
the divine mJnd." 

The word has been Tosuacitaled in 
North America, lily, in ISSl, ftsys he 
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“ (iMCovered the whole platform of the 
conapiracic.” (Itincovery of the 
p. 115.) 

"Tlieir di'clnratioa of principles—tlioir ‘plnt- 
funu,’ to use the nppropnatc Icrui —wim scitleil 
and piililisbed to the world. Its dmlinciire cle* 
meuls, or' planks,' arc lloaucial,"—T/ie Ti-mes. 

Plato. His original name was Aria'- 
toclSs, but he was called from the 
great breadth of his shoulders. 

The German Plato. Fricdridi Ileiu* 
rich Jacobi (1743-1819). 

The Jewish Plato. Pliilo Judrous, an 
Alexandrine philosopher. (Flourished 
20 - 10 .) 

The Puritan Plato. John Howe, the 
Koncouformist (1630-1706). 

Plato and tbo Bees. When Plato 
was an infant, some bees settled on his 
lilts when he was asleep, indicating that 
lie would liecome famous forhishoueved 
words. The same is said of Sophflolei, 
Pindar, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, 
and others. 

“ And as wtH‘n Plato did r the cradU* thrive. 

Bees to JiIb liiw bronifhihcMoy from their liivo." 
I IV'. firoumc; Jiriiannin'a Umturalf, ii, 

Plato's Year. A revolution of 
25,0fl0 yettrs, in which period the stars 
and coustellatinns return to their former 
places in respect to tho equinoxes. 

” Cut ont, more work than can lie done 
Jn Plato's year, hnl flniah none.” 

* ButUv: Uuiiihrua, pt. lii. 1. 

Platonic Bodies. The five regular 
geometric solids described by Plato— 
'viz. the tetrahedron, hexnliodron, octa¬ 
hedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron, 
all of which are bounded by like, equal, 
and regular planus. 

Platonic Love. Spiritual love lic- 
tween persons of opposite scscs. It is 
the friendship of man and woman, with¬ 
out mixture of what is usually called 
love. Plato strongly advocated this pure 
affckition, and hence its distinctive name. 

Platonio Puritan Jolm 

Howe, the Nonconfonuist divine. (163Q> 

im) 

Platonism. The philosophical sys¬ 
tem of Plato ; dialecitcs. liocke main¬ 
tains that the mind is by nature a sheet 
of wliite paper, ilie five senses being tiio 
doors of knowledge. Plato maintained 
the opposite th^ry, drawing a strong 
lino of demarcation between the provittcQ 
of thought and tliat of aensatiiems in tlio 
producuon of ideas. (See PiAXBmcs.) 

It 'frchRiiacterfsed by tbe doctrine of prc-Bilat- 
fng (‘trrnaJ idem,and tcHclics the imniurtaliireud 

? ro-exiMteiK>e of tbe aetil, the depciideiico of vir> 
IK) iipun dhveipUne, sad uw trUMworthlaeM ot 
cogaitloa. 


In IhcoToat/t he taught that there are 
tu'O otenial, primary', indepeudeut, and 
incorruptible causes of material things 
—God the maker, and matter tho sub¬ 
stance. 

In psychology, he maintained tho ulti¬ 
mate unity and mutual dependence of 
all knowledge. 

In physics, ho said that (lod is tho 
measure of nil thiugs, and that from 
God, in whom reason and being are one, 
proceckl human reason and those "ideas" 
or laws which constitute all that can be 
colled real in nature. 

Platter with Two Eyes (A). Em¬ 
blematical of St. Lucy, in ulluhiou to lior 
sending her two eyes to a nobleman who 
wanted to marry her for tho oxccodiug 
beauty of her eyes. {See Ltrov.) 

Play. "This may bo jday to you, 
’tis death to ns." The allusion is to tho 
fable of the Ivoys throwing stones at some 
frogs. (Jtoger JJ Estrange.) 

As good as a play. So said King 
Charles when he jittendecl the discus^iuu 
of Liird Koss’s " Divorce Bill." 

Play the Denoe, The Irish say, 
3'lay the pooka. Pooka or I’ouke is an 
evil" spirit in the form of a wild colt, who 
does great hurt to bcitighicd tinvellers. 

Played Ont. Out of date; no longei 
in vogue; exhausted. 

“ ValentincB, I auiipooc. ftfo nlnicd ont, Mini 
Slilton."—JV/ilft; f/iiter tVl>. is, in'ii. ^ 

Plasrlng to the Gods. Dognuling 
one’s vocation ad captamluiu rtilgas. 
The gods, in theatriwu jthrase, are the 
sjiectators in the uppermost gallery, tho 
tgnobile ntlgns. The ceiling of Drury 
Lane theatre ivas at one time painted 
in imitation of the sky, with Cnpuls and 
other deities here and there repr(!s<‘iit«j«l. 
As the gallery refoiTcd to wjis near tho 
ceiling, tho occupants were cnlleil t)i« 
gous. In French this gallery is nick¬ 
named paradis. 

^Ploaso the Piga (.Eee under l’i(j.s.) 

Pleased lus Pnueh. Greatly de¬ 
lighted. Our old friend I'lindi is 
always singing with selftfutisfuction in 
all his naughty ways, and his evident 
" pleasure" is contagious to the ho- • 
hmdera. . 

“Vottcmild skip aver to Kurope wimever you 
liked i uismuia would bo pleaeifd »s Pancli.”—A 
Grant. 

Plofumre. It was Xerxes who offered 
a reward to anyone who could invont a 
new pleasure. 
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Plebo'ians. Common people; pro¬ 
perly it meaiiH the free (‘itizens of Koine, 
who weiti iieitlicr patricians nor clients. 
They wc-n*, however, free landowners, 
and liad thcii' own ‘*geutes.” (Latin, 
plebcs, 2 syl.) 

Plob'iBolte (3 syl.). A decree of 
Uio peo]>le. In Roman htstory, a law 
enacted by the “eonutia” or assembly 
of tribes. In Franco, the resolutions 
adojjtcd in tlm Revolution by the voice of 
the people, and the general votes given 
during the Second Ihnpire—such os the 
general vote to elect Napoleon III. 
emperor of the French. 

Pledge. I pudge you in this wine — 
i.e. 1 drink to your health or success. 

“ 1)1 ink to )nc only witli thiiinoveB, 

Anil I will iili'ili,'!'with iniiio 
IStu JvnuoH {trOimUilM fioin J'hlloatralut!') 

Bcciiiiit vi'uiury. 

To pledge. To gujirantee. Pledging 
a drinker's security arose in the tenth 
oontiiry, when it was thought necessary 
for one jiorson to watch over the safety 
of a coiupfiiiiou while in tho act of 
drinking. It w.as by no menus unusual 
with the tieren Banes to stab a jHirsou 
under such circunii'tancc.s. 

" If I 

Woiv n luicc iiiiui, 1 slionltl fear to drink at nioaH, 
Li'sr, tiu-j Hiiiiulil npy nij wiudlill'O’s d:im.’erous 

IliUi -i. 

(irc-ii nil'll '•IkhiIiI drink tM<li kirncaR on (licir 

1 III Tiuion of Aiheuit, I. s. 

Flci'ades (3 syl.) means the ‘‘sailing 
stars” (Greek, p)eo, to sail), because tho 
considered navigation safe at the 
return of the Pleiades, and never at¬ 
tempted it after those stars disappeared. 

The 1’i.KUUivs were the seven daugh¬ 
ters of Atlas and PleiouC; (IIAnioit)). 
They were transformed into stars, one 
of Avhich (MerOiHi) is invisible out of 
sUainc, Ihicauso she alone married a 
hnninu being, tikirae call tho invisihle 
star “ Elcctra,” and say she hides her¬ 
self from grief for the destruction of tl»o 
city and royal raci^of Troy. 

i'. TUr Tlnud of Alexnndria. A 
group of siivcii contemporary poets in 
tlio reign of Ftolemg Philadclphos; so 
called in rcfercueo to tho cluster of 
stars in tho back of Taurus, ^icir 
names are—Callim'aehos, Ajwllo'nms of 
Rhodes, Ara'tos, Philiscos (called Iloiiicr 
the Vouiigrr), Ly'cophrou, Nicandcr, and 
'J’hcor'ritos, 

V There are in reifiity eleven stars in 
the Pleiades. 

ii. The literary Pleiad of Charles 
niagne. Alenin {AlH'ntie), Aimlbert 
(Hooter), Adclard (^Augastine), Riculfe 
(Damteiae), Chru’lemague (i?«rirf), Var- 
uefrid, and Egiuhard. 


hi. The fret French Pleiad. Seven 
contemporary poets in tho sixteenth 
century, in the reign of Henri III., who 
wrote French jwetiy in the metres, style, 
and verbiogo of the ancient Greek and 
Ijatin poeiry. Of these, Romsord was 
by far the most talented; but much that 
would be otherwise excellent is spoilt by 
pedantry and Frcnchiiled Latin. Tho 
seven names ore Eonsard, Dorat, Du 
Bellay, Remi-Beileau, Jodelle, Baif, and 
Thiord. 

The second French Pleiad. Seven con¬ 
temporary poets in the reign of Louis 
XIII., very inferior to the “fimt Pleiad.” 
Their names are Rapiu, Commire, Larue, 
SantcuiJ, Menage, Duperier, and Petit. 

iv. The lost Pleiad. Electra, one 
of the Pleiades, wife of Dardanus, dis¬ 
appeared a little before the Trojan war 
(B.C. 1193), that she might bo‘saved tho 
mortification of seeing the ruin of her 
beloved city. She showed herself oc¬ 
casionally to mortal eye, but alwa vs in 
the gnisj of a comet. M<»ns. Frcret 
says tliis tradition arose from the fact 
that n cr»met does sometimes appear in 
the vicinity of the IMeiades, Tushes in a 
northerly direction, and pas-se.s out of 
sight. (Sic Ody,vt. v. and lhatl, xviii.) 

Letitla £li7.aU‘tlt I.ntidr'ii ruMisLeil, in KD, a 
liijpiii piitiil(!il Thi L'itt PUnid. 

(.SVf ahoce, Pleiades.) • 

Pl6t is a lash like a knout, but not 
made of raw liides. (Russuiu, pleta, a 
whip.) 

Ptoydell (Jlr. Panhfs). An advocate 
in Edinburgh, formerly sheriff of Elian- 
go Won. 

"Mr. rnnusellor l’lc><lell was n lively, sliarjv 
liit>kin>r KCMiilciiitaii, with a MVifC'iai.innl alnowd- 
ncMin I 11 SC.M'. aiiil,iireni'rnll.\ sivaknuf. ainufe^- 
atoiml fiH'iii.Hlity in lit* iiianncr ; Imt ilii<i be ri.nUl 
all|i oft «>a a a;i(urdny eteuiiifr, wIum) . le 
piine*l in ibe aneirnt iiuHtimc <'f Hiffh .links.’’— 
3Wr >K. fleolt ; Wuji itannemio. x.\xix. 

Pll'able. One of Christian’s neigh¬ 
bours, who w*nt with him ns far as^lhe 
^ough of Despond, and then turmxl 
back again. (Jiunyan: Pilgriin’s Preo- 
gress, pt. i.) 

Pliny. The Get'tnan Pliny. Konrad 
von Gesuer, of Jiiii-ich (b'ilG-loG')), 

Phuy of the East. (*VfC Zakarlta.) 

Pllnsr'ii Doven. In one of the rooms 
on the upper floor of the museum of the 
Capitol at Roule are the celebrated 
Doves of Pliny, one of the' flnest and 
most iierfectly preserved siiecimens of 
ancient mosaic. It represents four doves 
drinking, with a beautiful border sur¬ 
rounding the composition. The mosaic 
is formed of natural stones, so small 
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that 160 pieces cover only a square inch. 
It is supposed to be the work of Sosus. 
and is described by Pliny as a proof of 
the perfection to widen that art had 
arrived. Ho says:— 

•* At l'prp»mo9 IB A wonderful Piieelnien of a 
dove drinkiiiK, and darkening tho water with the 
Shadow of lier head ; on the lip of llie vesnid arc 
other dotes iiliiniiii^ tlieniselt es.” 

This exquisite spccinieu of art was 
found in Villa Adria'na, in 1737, by 
Cardinal Furietti, from whom it was 
purchased by Clement XIII. 

Pllth. A piece of iron made hot and 
put into an iron box, to be lield for 
puuishment by a ciiminal. (iS>tf Plet.) 

Plon>ploil. The sobriquet of Prince 
Napoleon Joseph Charles Bonaparte, 
son of Jerome Bonaparte. He was nick¬ 
named Cyaint-pton (Feav-bulletJ in the 
Crimean war (18.}4-I8')(t), a nickname 
afterwards perverted into Plon-phn. 
(1822-1891.) 

Plot. in a theatrical sense, docs not 
only mean the incidents whicli lead to 
the development of a iilay, but lialf a 
tlozcn other thinp^; thus, the sceiio 
plot ” is a list of the vaiious scenes to lie 
used’, the “ tiynmu's plot” is a list of 
the articles required by the flyman in tho 
“flies;” tliere is also the “gasman’s 
plot; ’■ ,tho “ property plot *’ is a list of 
all the properties required in tho play, 
for whidi the manager is resiionsible. 

Plotoook. Tho old Scotch foi-m of 
tlie Homan Plijto, by which Satan is 
meant. Chaucer calls Plato the “king 
of F.'«7rie,” and Dunbar names him 
“ Pluto the elrich incubus.” 

Plough. Fond, Fool, m' White 
Plough. The plough dragged about a 
vill^e on Plough Monday. CallcJ 
white, liecauso the mummers who drag 
it about are dressed in white, gaudily 
trimmed with flowers and riblmns. 
CuHed fond or ptol. Ijecawe the proces¬ 
sion is fond or foolish— not soriou-^, or qf 
a business cltaracter. 

Plough Monda;^. The first Monday 
after Twelfth Day is so called becanso I't 
is the end of the Christmas holidays, 
and the day when men retuni to tlieir 
plough or daily work. It was customary 
on tlm day for farm labourers to draw a 
plough from door to ddbr of the parish, 
and solicit “ plough-money” to sjiend in 
a fiolio. The queen of the banquet was 
called Bewy. (i$e« DistafF.) 

Plover. To live lihe a plover, i.e. to 
live on nothing, to live on air. Ftovers 
do not, however, live on air, but feed 


largely on small insects. They also eat 
worins, which they hunt for in newly- 
ploughed fields. 

Plowden. “ The ease h alteredP 
quoth PloH'den. Plowden M’as a priest, 
very uiqMpuIar, and in oiAcr to bring 
him into trouble some men inveigled him 
into attending mass performed by a lay¬ 
man, and then imiwochcd him foi^ so (fo- 
ing. Being brought before the tribunal, 
the cunning priest asked tho layman if it 
was he who ofliciatod. “ Yes,” said tho 
man. “And are vou a priest?” said 
Plowden. “No,”8iadthenian. “Then,” 
said Plowden, turning to the tribunal, 
“ tliat altera tho case, for it is an axiom 
with tho church, ‘ No priest, no muss.’ ” 

Plowman. The Thion of Piers 
is a satirical poem by W. for H.] 
Langland, completed m 1362. The ]ioi‘,t 
supposes himself falling iislocp on the 
Malvern Hills, and in liis dream sees 

nous visions of an allegorical cbaiac- 
ter, bearing on the vices of the times. 
In one rif the allegories, the Lady An'iina 
{Jthr soul) is placed in Castle Caro ijttsh) 
under the charge of Sir Constablo lu- 
wit, and bis sons Scc-wcll, llcav-wcll, 
Work-well, and Oo-wcll. 'I'be wbob! 
poem consists of nearly l.“i,000 verses, 
and is divided into twenty jMirts, eiub 
part being called a p<isstts, or separato 
vision. 

Pluck. To reject a candidate for 
literary honours liecauso he is not u)> to 
tho required mark. Tlie rejected <‘niidi- 
date is said to bo plneheit. 

When degrees are confeTreJ the name 
of eacli person is read out boftire lu* is 
presented to the Vice-Cham-ellor. 'I’lio 
procto*" used at one time to walk oiu-o 
up and down tho room, and anyorio who 
objected to the degroo bf-ing (’onfeiretl 
might signify bis dissent by plvehiug or 
twitching the proctor's gown. This'was 
occasionally done by tg-atiesmen to wbruii 
the candidate was in debt; but now all 
persons likely to 1)0 objeettd to, cither by 
tradesmen or oxanv’ncrs, know it bcfoie- 
haud,aiid keep away. They are virtually 
ptuckod, but not I'cully so. 

A erne of pluck. An instance of one 
who has l)een pliickcrl; as “ Tom Joi)e.s 
isa case of pluck,” i.e. is a plucked man. 

A man of pluek. Of courage or spirit. 
Tlie pluck is the hrkrt, liver, and wdiat- 
ever else is “ plucked ” away from tho 
chest of a sheep or hog. Wo also use 
the exprestdons hold heart, li\y-lirered, a 
man of another kidney, ttowels of mercy, 
a vein of fun, it raised his bile, etc. VSee 
Ij^nsE.) 
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Plnok his Goose. VU pluck his 
qtme fur h i m. That is; 1*11 cut his crest, 
I’ll loww his pride, I’ll make him eat 
umhle pie. Comparing the person to a 
go().si.>, iliu threat is to pluck off his 
feailiers in ■whinh ho prides himself. 

Plaoked Pigeon (J). One fleeced 
out of his money; one plucked by a rook 
or sharjier. 

"TliiTf* wciv no giuArt follows whom fnrtnno 
liiul tnmMia,. .. no pluckod or wimtod 

ro'iki, iu> siieriitaiors, no rmned 

1111111*1 s."- ,Str 'K. Scatl: I’eetsiil uf the Ptak,e, xi. 

Plngson of Underahot. Carlyle’s 
typical cnminci'cial Radical in the middle 
of the li)lh centuiy, who found that no 
decent 'I’ory would shake hands with 
him; but at the close of the century 
found froo-competition company with 
laMor-day Tories. 

“Thi'ii'siri; iwii nioi jve forces wliicli iiiny iiiiiifl 
till*I'liKXiiiusiitToryism . . iln* nrp««ui<»is not 
ifrt'it (■iioii$;Ii 1.0 . . . ovi'ri’omo tlio ri« irtertiaot 
IMuU'ioii ami Co."—A'litotiwulh (.’oitui'if, Dec., l-sw, 
1>. ‘‘7S. 

Plum. .<4 Devonshire). A 

Soft bod, in whidi the down lies light. 

The f/onr/h plunn well (TJovonshiro). 
Ri “s well,' iiiul will not be heavy. 

Tht e.il • ts iilir untl plum (^Devonshire). 
I.i;rbt, {Tlutup, swelled out.) 

lie xriirlh it pluia. The Spanish 
p'lhu t moan.s both plumage and wealth, 
lleiK'ii lieur phuu'i (he has feathered his 
ui'-it'). W{' arbitrarily jdaco tliis dosido- 
latum at tlOO.OOO. and the nuuiwholms 
reali-sod only ,f 50,000 has got only htilf 
a plum. “ Kither a plum or a ]diim- 
stoMC*’-i.o. I'lcstir tt>d nuUns," 

Plumo Oneself ('/’«)• 'I'o con¬ 
ceited of . . .; to boast of . , . A 
plumo IS a I’eatlicr, and to plume ouosolf 
is to feather one’s own conceit. 

‘‘.Mrs. lliKi* Ciiiwli'.i . . . )iliiint‘il horHclf iiimii 
Imr M-s-'lut'' TiiiiuK'i ii( 1 ‘crfoiluiiig f«UiiL hlns 
llii-iii.-lu iP'-'litJ' -Thiiri,er,nj, Vault y P^nr. 

Plumes. In borrowed plumes. As¬ 
sumed nierit; airs and graces not merited. 
The allusion is to fSio fable of the jack- 
diw who dressed up in peacock’s 
f'.'atljers, ^ 

Plumper {A). Every elector repre¬ 
sented in Parliament by two memliers 
Jms the, power of voting for both cau- 
dliiates at an election. To give a 
pUiinper is to vote for Only one of the 
cinilidites, and not to use the seeond 
vote. If ho votes foi'two candidates of 
oppimte piditics. his voto ia termed a 
l-pfll vote. 

Plunger. Ouo who plwms, or 
f spoiula money recklessly in bet8,eto. The 
Marquis of Hastings was the first person 


so called hy the turf. One night he 
played three games of draughts for 
£1,000 a game, and lost all three. He 
then cut a pack of cards for £o00 a cut; 
and lost £0.000 in an hour and a half. 
He pjiid both debts at once before he left 
the room. 

Plus Ultra. The motto in the royal 
arms of Spain. It was once plus ultra, 
in allusion to the pillars of Hercules, the 
plu^ ultra of the world; but after the 
dihcovery of America, and when Charles 
V. inherited the crown of Aragon and 
Ctt.stilo, with all the vast American i)OP- 
sessious, he struck out ue, and ussiimed 
the wonls plus iiUrn for the national 
motto, as much as to say Spain and the 
pins ultra country. 

Plush {John). A gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for his plush Ijroechcs. 

To lake plush. To take a subordinate 
place in the ininisti'y, where one can only 
act as a govenuueut flunkey. 

“ LorilIt'wi-iHTy imrliriiis ri'nieiiit'cn! tlml,loirs 
ai7<i, aioun^ ix.iliiicmn wlm liad just, flnisliotl litii 
(‘il unit loll, \v»n W.A 1 ned liy an oM uud .‘Ofiiciiofiaie 
l(‘arlu‘r ‘not In takt* Tlie ri’i'Iy wa**, 

' I l'.!ii e Utvii iiffi't'cil iiiUhli 1 Ksd wil b nal iajK' and 
tiavi* ri'tu'wd il.."’’—.Yuuttfiilh CctiIki-i/, .Ian., Jinr!, 
V. u;. 

Plu'tu. Tlie grave, or the god of 
that regnm AvhcKj rh( dead go to before 
they art! adiuLtled into Kl;j’}iiuni t>r sent 
to ‘i'ar'taros. 

liri'tberii, lip Ilf {intjil rlicer. tliianislit nesliall 
.sil|i Wiiti I’liitii" -/xuudii.^ ti) the fill')/' huialriii 
iS'/>it) itiun lnyoic f/o bixtth-iif Tliinnufiylw. 

*• oivi' the iiritaxii'il )i(irtiiiii uiu liave non . . . 

Til 1 ti‘i!'.’ \ilui 111111‘k ) till, uAii’ to I'liit.i'i' I’l'iuji." 
77i(ini«.»i : Cuttle uj tuitaU'iux, luntii I. 

Pluto. Many artists of great repute 
liuve jiainted this gotl, the three most 
famous being that by Julc-Romain 
(llbl’-l.'iU)}, a pupil of Raphael, in 
Mantua; one bv Augustin Oarrache 
(liioS-lllOl), in Jfedeiia, generally called 
// Fitumo ; and the third by Liic Gior¬ 
dano (I6.T2-1701), in the gallerj' of |ho 
Palace Riocartli. llaphucl has intro¬ 
duced Phito in hi.s Asuemblp of the Uods. 

t III the Villa Albaui of Horae is the 
famous antique statue of Pluto and 
Cerberus. 

Plttton'io Rooks. Granites, and 
certain porphyries, supposed to Iw of 
igiiooius, but nut of volcanic, origin. So 
calletl by Lyell from Pluto, tho principle 
of elcmontiil lire.* 

Plutus. Rich as Vlttlns, In Greek 
mythology I’lutos is the god of riches. 
Plutus and I’luto arc widely different, 

Plymouth Brethrea. A sect Uiat 
protests against oil seotarianisiu, and 
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adroc&tes the unity of the chutch; some 
oven go so fav as to advocate n com¬ 
munity of goods. So called from Ply¬ 
mouth, where they sprang into existence 
in 1830. 

Plymouth Cloak [A). A good stout 
cudgel. In the time of the Crusades 
many men of good family used to laud at 
Plymouth utterly destitute. They went 
to a neighbouring wood, cut themselves 
a good stout club, and, stopping the tirst 
passenger that passed by, provided them¬ 
selves with money and clotliing. (Fitlier : 
Jf’ortMes.) 

PoeahoBtaa. Daughter of Pow- 
iiataii, an Indian chief of Virginia, who 
i-escued Cajitain John Hmith when lier 
father’s hand was on tlio }H>iut of killing 
him. Sho subsequently married John 
liolfe, and Wiis baptised under the name 
of RelKscca. (1590-1017.) (Sec Oid anti 
2utw London, ii. 481.) 

Pocket (diminutive of poche, a pouch). 

To put ont^H hand in one's poeket. To 
give money (generally to some ehaiitv). 

I'nt 1 /onr pnde in yonr pocket, Lay 
your pride aside for the nonce. 

To he in ptji'ket. To he a gainer by 
some transaction. 

To he out oj poeket. To he a loser by 
some trausuotiou. 

Pocket an Insult {To). To submit 
to au insult without apparent displea¬ 
sure. 

Pocket Boro]|igh {A). A borough 
where the inlluenco of the magnate is so 
iwwerful as to bo able to control the 
election of any candidate he may choose 
to support. Well nigh a thing of the 
ast since the introduction of voting by 
allot. 

Pocket Judgment {A). A bond 
under the baud of a debtor, couuter- 
ngimd by the sovereign. This bond «ui 
be enforced without legal process, but 
has quite fallen into disuse. 

”Pockct Pistol (A). A dram-flask 
for the i)ocket, in ‘'self-defence,” be¬ 
cause we may be unable to get a dram 
ou the road. 

Pocket Pistol {Queen Bess's). A 
formidable piece of ordnance given to 
Queen Eliaabotli by the Low Countries 
in recognition of her efforts to protect 
them ui their reformed religion. It 
used to overlook the Channel from 
Dovftr Cliffs, but in 1894 was removed 
to umke room for a bati^ of modem 
guns. It is said tbat it contains in 


Flemisli the equivalent of the following' 
words:— 

nic well and keep me clean, 

And J’ll carry a l>all lo L'ataiH liicen." 

But this translation is only fanciful. 

Pooo, lather, os a poeo forte, poco 
anumto. 

Poooouranto (5 syl.). Insouciant, 
devil-may-care, casy-go-lueky. As the 
“ Pococurante Guardsman ” ^he imper- 
turhablo and impa,ssivo . . . ). Also 
used for one who lu argument leaves the 
nmiu gist aud rides off ou some minor 
and indifferent point. 

poooourautlam. Insouciance, im- 
lierturluibility. Also iiidiffereuce to im- 
porbmt m-atters, but concern alnjut tiilh's. 

Podgera. Toadies, venerators (real 
or pretended) of cvorytluiig and every¬ 
one with a name. {John flollinysheatl; 
Tltc Birthplace of Potlyers, <t farce.) 

Podanap. A type of tlio Jicavy 
gentry, lumliering and stnn'ght-lNickcd 
as Elizabethan funiituve. {Ihebn^: 
(htr Si/uttial Friend.) 

Podsnap'pery, The etiquette of 
the fossil gentry, stiff-starcluvl and ex- 
ti’emely proper. 

It iiiHyma 1)0 “ii in llic (u'cin-llm? t'l 

l'ttdsn:ip|if'ry, . . Init U lijit (tic itnih i-incn 
the {■nindiiMons of Iho iimimtm; Iniil.’ - Uiir 
Midiml t'ricnd. 

Poo {Bflyar Allan). The alias of 
Arthur (jku'don Pyin, the American 
poet. (1811-1819.) 

Poet Squab. So Bochestcr calls 
DrydcUjWho w;is very connilent. (1(131- 
1701 .) 

Poofcs (Greek, poicn, to make). 

Skalds ftf Scandinavia (elym., sealla, 
to sing, .Swetlisli, etc.) 

Miuuesingers of the Holy Emi)iru 
(Germany), lo vc -si n geit*. 

Troubadours of I’rovciico in Pnmcc 
{trouhur, to invent, in tho I’rovcuval 
dialect). '• 

Trouveres of Nonnandy {troiiter, to 
invent, in the VValloon dialect). 

Barcis of Walc3^ {lumlmn, a song, 
Celtic). 

Tuet nf][astenm'c[The). AlfrodTenny- 
Bon(Lord Tennyson), iioet laureate (1809* 
18«J3). 0Vrt?BABD.) 

Poet of the poor. Rev. George Crabho 
(1754-1832), 

Prince of poets. Edmund f^nser is 
so called on his monument in Wastrain- 
»ter Abbey. (1553-1508.) 

Prince of Spanieh poeUt, Qarcila'so 
d« la Vega, frequently so called by Cer- 
vantos. (1503-1536.) 
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Quaker poet {The), Bernard Barton 
(178MK19). 

Poets’ Ckurner {The), In Westmin- 
fiter Abbey. Tlie populitr name given to 
tlio south comer, because some sort o£ 
recognition is made of several British 
poets of very varied merits. As a national 
Valhalla, it is n national disgrace. It is 
but scant honour to bo ranked with 
Bavenant, Mason, and Shadwcll. Some 
recognition is taken of five of our first- 
class iwets — viz. Chaucer, Bryden, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Spenser. 
Wordsworth .'ind Tennyson are recog¬ 
nised, hut not Byron, Poi)e, Scott, and 
Southey. Gray is very properly acknow¬ 
ledged, but not Cowper. Hoorn is found 
for Longfellow, an American, but none 
for Bums and Hogg, both Scotchmen. 


Poets Laureate, aiipoiutcd by letters 
patent. 


Ukn Joxson .. .. 

KlK Wv. JIAVEXAX r C) 

.lulls DitSlIKS’ 

Tlliiil Sll MIWKM. (.') 

N \IH M T Oti! (■> .. 

?)l< ttl>I.V>i E* .. 

T,V\\ lirvi'T Kl SIIKS (■} 
roi,! Ev iiiiiiKa* .. 
Wll.l.lVM WlinKUKMl (’) 
TllOJM'tWMtTOS*.. 
IIHMIV .1 »>l I*YK l!) 
ItOIlKIlT SOIITIIKY .. 

\Vm. Woiiiiswoin It .. 

Ai.KiiEuTEsxyfOX itonl) 
AiJasn Ac-irtx .. 


Appointed. Jhirifd. 

' WcHrimiiHlcr 
Ahliey. 
We*t.ininst«r 
Alihcy. 
Westiniiwter 
AlCicy. 
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AbUey. 


Tlie ftillowiiii.- aro «'iin('tiiiii'* liifiii<)f'd, thoiiffh 
n')i:ii>|>'Uiitn't ii> loiK.T-' iiittciit lUimus'f.yowpr, 
.l-ili'i Kf"!, lioriivnl. SkiMinn, U»l*. Wliiiciiisncu, 
itu’iiiivil I<l<tw,ir(l4. SiK'iner. ami Daniel. 

(•) Su ot til-' llfrwjn kiinwn only tiy thoir 
nimr-. * Tlinv! ciiln'm quit" ihird-rato poists. 
Th" iviii'iinins (. \ ni'i-n aiailu«tnnlietl nien. 

*•'' \ poet laureate is one who has re¬ 
ceived a laurel crown. Ibero were at 
ono time “ doctors laureate,” “ bachelors 
laureate,” etc. 


Poetaster. Am very inferior poet. 
The suffix -aiter is tleprcciative (compare 
” oleaster,”). At ono time wo had also 
“ grammstic - aster,’* “politic - aster,” 
‘‘ critic-astijr,” and some others. (Ital¬ 
ian. poetiintro, a paltry poet.) _ 

• PooticaL (See Aoxxan.) 


, PeetloalJuBtioo. That ideal justice 
wliich poets exercise yt making Uie good 
happy, and the bad nnsucoessfol in &eir 
evU schemes. 

Poetry on the Greek Model. {See 

Chiasrkkescc^ 

Father of Mnglieh poetry. Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1328-1100); so colled by 


Dryden. S^nser calls him “the pure 
well of English undefiled.” He was not 
the first English poet, but was so superior 
to his predecessors tliat he laid the 
foundation of a new era. He is some¬ 
times termed “the day-starre,” and 
Spenser the “sun-rise” of English 
poetry. 

Po'gram. A “ creak-shoes,” a Futi- 
tanical starch mawwoim. 


Pollle. An Apu'lian horse. The 
hoi*3e9 of Apulia wore very greatly 
valued at one time. lUchard, Arch- 
bishox) of Armagh in the fourteenth 
century, says of St. lliomas, “Neither 
the mule of Spin, the courser of Apulia, 
the repe'do or Ethiopia, the elephant of 
Asia, the camel of Syria, nor the English 
ass, is bolder or more combative than 
he.” 

“ TlU'rtyi HO horKl>\a.nd so quyk <>t ye. 

As if a vonrii I’oille lij s coutiwr wore; 
fi>r oi>rii*s,lrii Inn layl noto lilsiiorii 
Katnro no art no runt ho Jiiiu nouKht ainetwL*’ 
Choicer: CanUrUunj J'u.tH.line 


Polns. One of the comxvmious of 
Sir John Ealstaff. {Shakes/nure: land 
2 Iltnry JV.) 

Point. Defined by Euclid as “ tliat 
which hath no parte.” Playfair defines 
it as “ that wliich has position but not 
magnitude,” and Legendre says it “ is a 
limit torrainatiiig a line; ” butfnono of 
these definitions can be called either 
lilulosophical or exact. A point is not 
necessarily a “ limit terminating a line,” 
fur if so a xioiiit could yot exist, even in 
imagination, without a line. Besides, 
Legendre’s definition presupposes that 
we knoAV what a line is; but assuredly a 
“point” precedes u_“line,” us a hue 

{ irecodcs a. “ superficies.” To arrive at 
.egendre’s idea we must begin with a 
solid, and say a snperficies is the “ limit 
terminating each lace^ of a solid,” lines 
arc the “limits terminating a superfi¬ 
cies,” and pcgiits are the “limits ter¬ 
minating a liuo.” In regard to Enclid's 
definition, wo say: JEr nihilo nihil ff. 

In good pmnt (French, embottpoim, 
plump.) (&e Streteh a point.) 

To carry owe’s point, I'o gain the 
object sought for. The allusion is to 
arSbery. 

To aiue oft ^tatoea and point. To have 
potatoes wituout salt, a very meagre 
diimer indeed. 'When salt was very 
dear, and the collar was emptyparente 
used to tell their children to point their 
potato to the salt cellp', and eat it. 
^is was potato and point. In the tale 
of Ralph Kieharda the Miaer^ we are told 
that he gave his boy di-y bread, atid 
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whipped him for pointing it towards thn 
cuplioard where a bit of cheese Avae kept 
iu a bottle. 

To imke a point of \doin^ mnHhinfji]. 
To cousidor the matter ;is a point of 
duty. The reference is to the old Komuu 
way of voting by ballot. The ballot 
tablets were thrown by the voters into 
a chost, and wero afterwards counted 
by paints marked on a tablet, and to 
obtain every vote was to “ carry every 
point ”('* Omnc lalif pnncfnm" [Horace]), 
IIoiicc a point of duty or }K)int of con¬ 
science is a plank on tlie x>lidform of 
duty or conscienee. 

To stretch a point. To exceed what is 
strictly right. Peiuts wore the ttiggod 
laces meu iu ancient dress: hence, to 
*• truss a point,” to truss or tie the laces 
which held the breeches ; to “stretch a 
point ” is to stretch these laccs, so ns to 
adjust the dress to extra CTowth, or tho 
temporary fulness of {^ood feeding. At 
Whitsuntide these points or tags were 
given away by the cnurchwardeus. 

‘‘Their i>oi!U« Ih*1iw lirokeii, down foil their 
hose.”—Millfccjijifnrr; 1 JJairy /K.. ii. i. 

Point-blank. Direct. A term iu 
gunnety; wiieii a cannon is so xil.'icod 
that tho line of sight is X'aiiillel to tho 
axis and horizoutnl, tho discharge is 

oint-hlank, aud is siipposcU to go 

irect to^hb object without a curve. In 
French point b/unc b the white mark or 
Tmllb eye of a target, tr» hit which tho 
ball or arrow must not deviate in the 
least from tbo ex;^;t xiath. 

’• Now nrt. thou wiihiii voiiit-hlnnk of oiir jiiris- 
divtiou revJtl."-.s/f(d.!i#;»Li()«i; •illfitry VI., iv. 7. 

Point d’Appni (Freneli). A stand¬ 
point ; a fulcrum ; a position from which 
yfiu can operate; a pretext to conceal 
the real intention. Literally the x*oiut 
of support, 

“ The iniKorlnl which niveg nnwe to tho diBli 1- 
hut tho piihit U'lifipiii f'>r the literary ciij eniie and 
cnrtp-ivnwdef. hy which it is recuAmendod to the 
yalate of the teuler."~The Athenaum. 

JPfdnt de Judas (French). Th% 
number 13. The twelve ajiostles and our 
Lord m:tde thirteen at the Lost Supitcr. 

Point-devise. Punctilious: minutelv 
exact. Holofemes says, “I abhor such 
tnsoeiahle and point de vise compamons, 
such rackers of orthography.” (French, 
point de vise,) • 

‘•You arc mtlior}>ofn( dn I’/mln yonr nccoiitro- 
iiicniii.'’—N&<htc«/<e(ire; An i'uu lAkell, liL S. 

Points. Armed at all points, ** Arnie 
de toutes pieces,^* or “ Arme Jnsqu* aitx 
dentsJ’’' “Armed at all points exactly 


7b stand on points. On punctilios; de¬ 
licacy of behaviour. 

“ Tills follow doth Tiol Ahtiid ii]Miri iiointB.’'— 
Shukespiare: Miitaumhicr XhjIU’k Vri-uvi, \. 1. 

Potots of ^0 Ssoutetaeon. There 
are nine x>oints distinguished iu heraldry 
by tlio first nino letters of tho alphabet 
—three at tf>x>. A, B, C ; tlu'ec down tho 
middle, D, Fi, F; aud three sit the bot¬ 
tom, Ct, U, I, Tho fiif't three are chiefs ; 
ilic middle three are the collar point^ fcss 
jmiiit, an<l nombril or navel point; tho 
bottom three are the base xioiuts. 

Poison. It is said tliat poisons had 
no effect on Mithrida'tes, King of IVmtus. 
Thb was Mitliridatcs VI., called tho 
Great, who succeeded Ids father at tho 
ago of eleven, and fortilicd his ivuisti- 
tution by drinkiug antidotes to poisons 
whioli might at any moment be iidiniiiis. 
tcred to him by persons about the court. 
{ike Aftux Tofana.) 

Poison Dotootors. 

Aladdin''s riia/ was a prCKcrvativu 
against every evil. 

(rtitiftoforns. No one could puss with 
poison the gate of Giiudofonic. 

yourgchan's hiaoht. When jioison 
was present tho stones of tlii.s hnu’elet 
secracd agitated. 

OimIs tuiii Iialc lit thn uiiimiai'li of 
XKiisou. 

J’meocks rnfllo their featlicrs at the 
sight of ])oisou. 

Rhinoceros. If jioisnu is put into a 
oiii) made of rhiiiocem^’ honi, the liquid 
will effervesce. 

iSif/n of the ('ross wtui siipjiOisei] in the 
Middle Agi.'s to bo a [lui.sou detector. 

Venitjui ijtass will shiver at the ap- 
pro.«<‘h of jinison. (Xtc also Pmu)- 
Bomiiia’s Egu.) 

Poison of Kkaibar refers to tlie 
poisoned log of mutton of wliii-h Malio- 
met purtocw wliile in the citadel of 
Khailxir. It was poisoned by Zninab, 
a Jewess, aud Mahomet felt the I'ffects 
of tho XHiisou to the end of his life, 

Potsoners {Secret), 

(1) Locusta. a woman of ancient Koine, 
who was employed by tho Emfircss 
Agrippi'na to poison her husband (3 hu* 
diua._ Nero employed the same woman 
to poison Britannieu.s and others. 

(2) Tho Borgias (I’ojio Alexander VI. 
and liis ehildinu, Ca*sai‘ aud laicro/ia) 
were noted ]K>isoiiers, 

(3) llierouyina Hpara and Toffaiiia, of 
Italy. {See Aqua Tofana.) 

(T) Mar^ise de BrinWlliers, a young 
profligate Frenchwoman, taught me art 
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by au offiner named Sainte Croix, who 
leanit it in Italy. (See ff^orlU t>f Won- 
(Urn, port vii. p. *2(>3,) 

(A) Lavouiu and f^vkoreux, fYe^ch 
midwives and lortone-teUers. 

(0) AunaMaria Zw6in»geir, sentenced 
to duatli inlSll. 

In English hist^ wo have a lew in¬ 
stances : e.a. Sir Tiiomas Ov^oiy was 
so murdereu by the Countess of Somer¬ 
set. King James, it has been said, was a 
victim to similar poismimg, by Vuliers, 
Puke of Buckingham. 

Pols'aon d'AvHL An April fool. 

The poissm d*Arril is the mackerel, and 
wo have the exjpression ** Yon silly 
mackerel,” and silly indeed are those 
who allow themselves to be caught by 
the mipable jokes engendered on tlie 
1st 01 April. 'I’he Scotch say “bunting 
the gowk ” (cuckoo). It is said that the 
Iwst explanation is a reference to htatt. 
xxix. 2. 

'' The sAvs Ou4in. isntUcd tlie pviumn 

il'Airil, "jHirce qua lf» nuequnoHtx « yrenneut 
U ttittngiuii niiiroH co vtoin'lu." 

A l■l>rrc•^lM'»Oenl ot Xotes and Qii#)'{<»(June Sft, 
]i. IU4) Hajs the Aeiit fiim ia tbe uaratir, 
Sitirccl Jo Vfniis. 

Poke. A bag, pouch, or sack. 

Poke. A buy person, a loafer, a 
dawdler. 

Poke. To tlii'iist or push agamst; to 
thrust or butt with the horns. Also to 
busy oneself without any definite object. 

“ Pokinir aliom whoio we tiiul no biiaiaesa.”— 
Knigstey]f I'lCo IVurK At/o, 

7b fuH at one is to make one a 
laugluiig-stock. 

At. tahlf» lio w.'iR lioAiiitiiiiiennd jncitgc.nlwAVS 
linking ij'ooil-iiaiiiivil fun at l.ufce,'—a. tyun 
l.yntoH; Liziit. Lortita »/ lifryriin)^ chap. xii. 

Poke Bon&oti A long, six'aight, pro* 
jecting bbnnct, formerly coipmonly worn 
by women. 

Poker. A paher set leaning against 
the tipper bars o^ a Jive to drat/p t< up. 
This IS to make a cross to ke^ off Lon, 
the house spirit, who loves to lie before 
the fire, and, like Ptftk and ]^bm Good- 
fellow, deaily loves miscluef and practi¬ 
cal jokes. 

• Poker Pietnrea. Drawings executed 
by the point of a hot poker or “ heater** 

* of an Italian iron. By cTiairfug differeht 
parts more or less; various Itints are 
ubbiiued. 


Poker Talk, 

chat. 

1 Gaston rattled ft 
talk liabtlr/'—iTrs. 
cb.il. 

•«S 


Gossij^ iSnahle rihit- 




Pokera* Tlie *sqjqire Bedels wlie 
carry a rilvec mace or {xdeer before the 
Vice«Ohaucellor are so called at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

F0llp> Cramped, narrow, confined; 
as, a p<^ comer. Also poor and shabby. 

“Tlie fautira were ia tbeir isikieat old bead- 
uaa. "■^Thackeray: TheSetmmt.claap. tvu. 

Po'laek. An inhabitant of Poland. 
(Frendb, Fdlaque.) 

“ frowned be once. wben. in sagry terle. 

He Binete tbesleddiid Pobtoksoa the ice.” 

^aketpeme: HasnUet.iA 

PobuiaoUon of Ugftt ia the ab¬ 
sorption of i|iose rays which are at right 
an^es to the rays preserved: Thus a B 
A o is one my in which A is re- 
<1) c@D fleeted to B and b to a ; 
a H 0 n is ajray» in which c ia 
reflected to v and n'to c. boph, 
if tho light ik polarised, ekbar h f or 
0 H ia airbed, a b 'hnd c x> are the 
poles of light, or the’ directions in which 
the rays are reflected. 

Po'loaa (2 syl.). Tho labouring class 
of India. 

“ [lie latHiuriim lower rUaa are naiBed, 

By tlie iM'oud Nayrea tlie noble rank is rtatniM.’* 

PolOB. ("fider bare poles. Said of a. 
ship when all her sails are furled. 

PoUoMaoHe. Z« secret •. . {See 
SXCBKX.) 

{in Orlando Furies^. Duka 
of Albany, who falsely accused (ieneu'ra 
of incootiDen^, and 7as slain in angle 
combat by Ariodontls. 

Pollhh ofll To finish out of hand. 
In allusion td articles polished. 

rtt padisH htm ^ in no time meaus 
I'll set him dowp, Pll give him a drubi^ 
bi«g. ’ 

7b polish oJ[ a meal is to eat it quickly, 
and not keep anyone waiting. 

PoUtteolJBeeaoiBQr* TbisfemfVae 
invented by fmucens Quesnay, theFfeuch 
thyridan. (1694-1774.) 

P<riUbBeBe (3 syl.). The name as¬ 
sumed by Modelon in Moliere’s Fiieieuses 
Ridimles. 

Poltaf ooM (4 ayl), King of Bohmnia, 
being invited to Sicily by King Leontes, 
mccites unwittingly 'uie jealousy of hla 
friend, because %e proloun bis stay at 
themitrealyof QueenHermroBd. IiOimtaa 
orders Ckmillo to pdsou the royal gnest, 
'buk instead of dioing so, CimdUiffl^ 
with hbn to Bohentia. In time HoriiiriV 
the sou and of Folixeiiek feSir'iil 
' love with Perdita, the lost daii||^t^ of 
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Leontea. Folixenes forbids the match, 

oud tlie puiiff lovers, imder tk cKarge 

of Oomillo, lioe to Sidly. Folixenes 
follows the fugitives, the mystery of 
Perdita ia cleared up, the lovers are 
married, and the two kmgs resume 
friendship. {Shaketpeare: H'xnter'a 

P<dL Ta go out in the poll. To take 
an ordinary degree—a degree without 
university “honours.” (Greek, hoi 
potloi, the many.) 

Poll Degree. (See above .) 

Poll Men. Those of the “hoi pol- 
loi,” the tnang, not the honour-men. 

PeUeate. The puissant Saracen, 
father of Mu'uera. He took his station 
on “Brulge Perilous,” and attacked 
eveiyoue who crossed it, bestowing the 
spoil upon his daimhter. Sir Artegal 
Blew the monster. Folleute is meant for 
Charles IX. of France, sadly notorious 
for the slaughter of Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. (Spenser: Faerie 
Queene, book v. 2.) 

Pellie, to whom Virgil addresses Ins 
Fourth Eclogue, and to whom he ascribes 
the romark^le advent of tho “golden 
{«e,” was tho founder of the first public 
library o41tomR. (n.c. 7d’A.p. 4.) 

PoUqx. The horses of Castor and 
Pollux. Oyll'aros aiul Har'pagus. Seneca 
and Claudian give Cyllaros to Castor, 
but Virgil (Geortjip iii.) to Pollux, 'fhe 
two brothers mount it alternately on 
their return from the infernal regions. 
HaPpagos, the horse from Haipa'giam in 
Phrygia, was common to both brothors. 

Polly. Mary. The cluingc of M for 
P in pet names is by no means rare; 
e.g.—‘ 

Margaivt. Maggie or Meggy, becomes 
Pegg or Peg. ^ 

Martha. Matty becomes Patty. 

Marg. Molly becoimes Polly or T-’oll.» 

Mere we see another change by no 
means unusual—that of r into I or U. 
Similarly,4llrr;’«Abecomes Sally; Dorothea, 
Dora, b^omes Dolly; Harry, Hal, 

Polo'aliM. An old courtier, garru¬ 
lous, conceited, and politic. He was 
father of Ophe'lia, andb^^d chamberlain 
to the king of Denmark. (Shakesfieare : 
Hamlet.) 

Polo'ny. A vulgar comtpiaon of 
Boldgm sausage. 

l^b-fisot. A dub-foot. Ben Jon- 
con calls Vulcan, who was lame, the 


“ polt-foottwl i»Tiilo«o|>lier. “ |SweduMi| 

hnli, a club; htUa, to beat; our bolt.) 

Poltron. A bird of prey, with tho 
talons of the hind toes cut on to firevent 
its flying at game. (Latin, polAeetrun- 
eato, deprived of its too or thumb.) 

P<Atrobii'. A coward. Menage de¬ 
rives it from the Italian pdtro, a bod, 
because cowards feign themselves sick 
a-bed in times of war. SaumoiBe says it 
means “ maimed of the thumb,’’ because 
in times of conscription those who had 
no stomach for the field dis(|ualitird 
themselves by catting off their right 
thumb. More prohahly a poltroon is a 
hawk that will not or cannot fly at giunc, 
(See aboi'e.) 

Polybo'tM (4 syl.). One of the 
giants who fought against tho gods. 

sea-god pursued him to tlie island of 
Cos, and, tearing away part of the island, 
throw it on him and buried him hi'iicath 
themasB. (Greekfable.) (See UiaXts.) 

Pdyoln'tiM. A statuary of 8ic'yon, 
who deduced a canon of the pniixu tions 
of the several parts of the human Isuly, 
and made n statue of a Per.si.-iii Isidy- 
guard, which was admitted liy all to bo 
a model of tho human form, and was 
called “ The Kule ” (the standard). 

Polyo'ratet (4 syl.),Tyrant of Samos, 
was so fortunate in all things that 
Amasis, Ring of Egypt, udvisod him to 
chequer his pleasui'cs by ivliiiqiiishi^g 
something ho greatly prized, Wliere- 
u]ion Polyerfttes threw into the sea a 
beautiful seal, Inc most valuable of Ids 
jewels. A few ilays afterwanls a fine 
fish was sent him os a present, and in 
its lielly was found the jewel. Amafis, 
aJamied at this good fortune, broke off 
his alliance, dcolaring that sc,oner or later 
this gcxicl fortune would fail; and not 
long afterwards Polycrates was shame¬ 
fully put to death by Onetes, who had 
invited him to his court. 

“BicliSrd rMiitlnierj, in Hiinciliifi liis k'K'sis. 

. . , tisit tciunnKS nut nnliki' ilmsf wbli'h Inlli'd 
Kins PoljCmtCS ut (iisaiuo; Vrntin, 

Sli. 

Polynrates’ Ring. (See above.) 

Polyorat'iooa, in eight books, by. 
Jolm of Salisbury. This is his dhief 
work, and is an expose of the frivolities 
of courtiers and qihilosoiihers. It is 
learned, judicious, and very satirical. 
(He died 1182.) 

Polytt'imaa A Omdan athlete of 
immense size and strengtii. He killed a 
fierce lion without any wmpou, stopped 
a chariot in full career, lifted a mad bull. 
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and died at lost in attumptiug to stop a 
falling rock. {See Milo.) 

Pol'ydore (3 s^l.). Tho name aS' 
Bttraed by Quido’nup, in Shakespeare’s 
Ct/mbeiitie. 

Polypheme (3 syl.). One of tho 
Cyclops, who lived in Sicily. He was an 
enormous giant, vrith only one eye, and 
that in the middle of his forehead. When 
Ulysses lauded on tho island, this mon¬ 
ster mado him and twelve of his crew 
captives; six of them ho ate, and then 
Ulysses contrived to blind him, and 
make good liis o.scape with tho lost of 
tho crew. Polyph erne w!t» most passion¬ 
ately in love with Ualate'a, a sea-nyinph, 
but Oalato'a liad set her heart on the 
shepherd Acis, whom Polypheine, in a fit 
of jealousy, crushed beneath a rock. 

Ill tli<> v.ili'irv nr tilt' FnniStc latncn is n huintIi 
iniiitiiii; of I’ulvpliciiiiis. is rltri'd ]iiiri.s ; ttijilay- 
iiiK a tliiti' in (jiilatt>;i; (3) liiirlhiir ariK'k ai. .^ris; 
iuu\ (31 imriiiiiiw the Bhijw »f uijistw's, ]‘<mssin 
him alHii iiitriMliKTiI, In tine of his landHCa]K>H, 
i’tiiyphoiiiuh Hitt ms on a nit'k ami iila>‘iiit; a Ilule. 

Po'ma AlcinooDare (2 syl.). (6'cd 
Ai.ci.voo.) 

Poma'tum. So ctdlod because it was 
originally made by macerating ovur-ripe 
applies in greaso. {Dr. John Quincy: 
l,i‘ni‘itu I‘/ii/siro-V('tficiim, 17*23.) 

Pommard (Pi-ench). Beer. .This is 
a piiii on the word fuuinue. The Nor- 
mau.s called cider wlicncc .wwiaif, 

a .sort of boor. 

* Its ticiinniit It'iiri' i Ii;iliin|M.'H .., liioil |uiiin'iu»t 
■III ffiiriiii .< lit' imlii, lit' Mil,til’ linriiHt, citin', niilrt! 

il'.iiiti’t'liiii«!.iiii. . i’h urtic: Iah Vh tt VontumfD 
ill lit M 1.1, if. I “7 

Pommel. The ])ominel of a saddle 
i.s the apple of it, ealletl by the French 
■fftfimurait. I’he Spaniartls * use the ex- 
jiressioii porno dcrupthlit (the pommel of a 
Hword). To iwanmcl a person" is to 
beat him with the ixmimel of your 
swonl. Tho hall used a-s an uruaniout 
oil jioiiitctl roofs is teriuetl a ponuL 
(Ij'itin, pomuiii, afl apple.) 

Pomo'na. Fruit; goddess of fruits 
and fruit-trees --o»e of the Boman 
divinities. (I.:itiii, pumum.) 

*■ Ifculc I tie with' f.itiric iiiintiinirovl Miisailn 

rtiiiiii'ii t'SHlnl’.',:uii1 i'lii't‘'«‘, niKl trouiuu imiiu." 

• llliMiiijIrlii; PariHf'r'a ttofi. 

Pom'padonr, tus a colour, is claret 

• purple, lilt* .ilith Foot is called the 
Pompadours, from the claret fiu'ings of 
their regimental unifonns. Thei*o is mi 
old aoiig snpiHised tt» bo au elegy on John 
Broadwood. n Quaker, which introduces 
tho wonl 

*• Sninelitnt'H lio wore an nlil Irntwo coat, 
i4nin<‘tiiii4>ti A imiiiimUire . 

SiniiiMiiiteo 'twiis Inittuned np boliln I. 

And HiHiiciiiiies down bufore.'* 


Pompey. A generic name for a black 
footman, as Abi^il used to be of a lady’s 
maid. Moll or Molly is a cook; Betty, a 
housemaid; Sambo, a blaek ” buttons;" 
etc. One of Hood’s jokes for a list of 
library books was, J^m/peii; Memoirs 
of a Slack Footman, by ISir W. Gill. 
^ir W. Qell wrote a book on Pompeii.) 
Pompey is also a common name lor a 
dog. 

Pompey^i Pillar, in Alexandria. A 
pillar erected by Publius, Prefect of 
f^ypt, ill honour of tho Emperor Dio¬ 
cletian, to record the conquest of Alex¬ 
andria in 296. It has about as much 
right to be called Tompefs pillar os the 
olielisk of Heliop'olis, re-erected by 
Itum'cses II. at Alexandria., has to be 
called (Jlrojmtra's Ne^le^ or Uibraltar 
Bock to be called a Pillar of Her'culcs. 

riiiniH'y'H jiillAr i# a CorintliiMU culiiniii nearly 
IOC leei lii);b, tlie nliafi ticintf of red smuito. 

Pompllla. Tho bride of Count 
Cluido PrtiHccschi'ni, who is brutally 
fi‘t!.'iU'd by him, but makes her escape 
umlor the prntectiou of >i young jiricht, 
numoil Ctipontsacchi. She sul»8ti<]ueutly 
giviw biith to !i hon, but is stabbed to 
death by herhu«band. {Jtolert Srotc - 
iny: The It my a»d the Book.) ifi:e 
Brso.) • 

Pongo. The terrible monster of Sicily. 
A cross between a “ laud-tiger and 
soa-sluirk.’’ He devoureil five hundred 
Sicilians, and left the 'Island for twenty 
miles round without iiihalntout. This 
amphibious monster was slain by the 
three 8(His of St. George. {The Serrn 
f'hampiom of Christendom, iii. 2.) A 
loose name for African anthropoid apo.s. 

Ponoe'rates (4 syl.). Gargantua's 
tutor, in the roinauco of Pantay rncF 
and tJai'gantun, by Babelais. ^ 

Pons As&o'rum. The fifth pro- 

S osition, book i., of Euclid—the llicat 
ifiicult theorem, wliich dunces rarely 
get over for the first time without 
stumbling. It is anything but a 
“briilgoj” it is retilly fm/tca asimi'tm, 
the "uolPs stumbling-block.’’ 

Pontefiraat Cakes. Liquorice lo- 
xengus imprcssi^l with a castle ; so called 
from being made at Pontefract. 

Puiit'pfriu't" jirotiotittoe “ Ponifret.*’ 

POBtlir means one who has rhaige of 
the bridges. Aocoi'ding to VarfO. the 
highest cluas of the Homan pries^ood 
haii to superintend the construction of 
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the bridges (See Eamaif : 

Jiotwjti Antiquities^ p. 61.) 

“ WellbM the name of Pontltex been given 

Unto ttan churcb'e head, a> the chief Imilder 

And architm of the Invisible bridge 

Tliat loads {torn ewrii to heaven." 

Lokg/ellow; tMden /.ejifitrf, y, 

? Here Limgfellow follows the general 
uotion that “ pontUf ** is from pons-faeio, 
and refers to the tradition that a Homan 
priest threw ovm the Tiber, in the time 
of Numa, a enblieiau, or wooden bridge. 

SiiblieiM means made of t,ini)>er or piles. Tliere 
weie salMCQTtentiy eight stone hrldges, and 
jlOniHns coiiveneil the auhUcmn bridge into a 
stone tine. There were ortecu pontiffs In the time 
(if Sylla. 

Fontias Pilate’s Body-Guard. 

The let Foot Beginieut, now called the 
Boyal Scots, tlie oldest regiment in tlie 
service. When colled Lc ]te{fimmi de 
-Donqha. and in the French service, they 
hod a di.^ute with the Picardy regi^^’ht 
about the antiquity of their respective 
corps. The Kcardy officers declared 
they were on duty on the night of the 
Crucifixion, when the colonel of the 1st 
Foot replied, If we had been on guard, 
we should not have slept at our posts.” 

Pony (.if). Twenty-five pounds. A 
Bix>rtiug term; a translation crib ~ to 
carry one over a difficulty, 

roHif ITie person on 

the right-hand of the dealer, wnose duty 
it is to collect the cards for the dc.iler; 
so called from the Latin pfinc, ” behind,” 
being behind the dealer. 

Poona. A sovereign. Lingua Franca 
for pound. 

Poor. Pear as Job. Ttie allusion is 
to Job, who was by Satan deprived of 
everything be possessed. 

Poor as Jmartis. Thi.s is the Ireggar 
Lazarus, full of sores, wlio was laid at 
the rifdi man’s gate, and desireil to be 
fed fipm the crumbs that fell from Dives* 
table (Luke xvL 13-31). ^ 

Poor as a church tnonse. In a i-biirch 
thefe is no cupboard or pantiy, where 
mice most do congregate. 

There are none poor but those a-Imn 
God hates. This does not mean that 
poverty is a puniriuneut, hut that the 
only noverfy worthy of the name is 

B iveity of Chid’s grace. In this sense 
ives may be the poor man, and Lazarus 
the b^gar abounding in that. “ blessing 
of the Lord which miuceth rifdi.” 

Pwn* JaidE Oft Joim {A). Dried 
liake. We hate a ‘ ‘ iook ” 

^nlm). a jack shark/’ and a ’Mack 
of Doter/’ Probacy the word Jaw ia 


a mere play on the word Hake,” and 
John a substitute for Jack. 

"’Tls well tUuu art not nsh: if tboii badst, tliou 
badst lieen ponr-joho.’'—SA<iJle<r«are : Jtomco and 
Juliet, 1.1. 

Wo bavo a similar iiorversinn in the boIkhiI- 
boy pniof that a pigoon-plo la a ftah-pio. A idgooii- 
pie is a me-lohn. and a pie-Jobiii9aiack-pic,and 
a jack-pie is a Ilsta-pie. 

Poor Man. The blade-bone of a 
^uld^ of mutton, so called in Scot¬ 
land. In some parts of England it is 
termed a “ Mor Imight of Windsor,” lie- 
cause it bolds the same relation to Sir Loin 
as a Windsor knight does to n bai'onet. 
Sir Walter Scott tells of a Scotch luird 
who, being asked by an English land¬ 
lord what lie would have for dinner, 
produced the utmost consternation bj' 
saying, " 1 think I conid relish a monsol 
of a ]ioorman.” (See Pride nf Ltoinm r- 
moor, chap, xix.) 

Poor BtohardL The as.sumed nutno 
(d Benjamin Franklin iu a series of 
almanacks from 173‘2 to 17'»7. Those 
almanacks contain maxims and precepts 
on temperance, economy, cleanliness, 
chastity, and other homefy Tirtue.s; and 
to several of the maxims are added tlie 
words, *• as poor Hichard says.” Nearly 
a century before Itobert Herrick had 
brought out a series of almauacks under 
the name of P>Jor Robin's Almanack. 

Poor Tassel (jf). A poor hand, a 
bad workman, no great Bhake.s. The 
tassel or tiercel was a male goshawk, 
restricted to princes, and called a ” tassei 
gentle.” 

"Vencurine tliJsii|iiiiIou te tbc hrn'k-iiKikor. he 
laiiKhinuly r(>|>t:e«l. ‘Ownic, tlirn. hiiU try vtmr 
band at a hnr',.* The trial, howi’t or, in-oi od me 
a' iiCKii'hissi I,'amidst tin* joers and laiiK'ltii'r nf 
UieuK'i) (7. Thofumnii .Iw/o/inv/mpA.w, i> .'. 2 . 

Poorer tlian 1ms (‘ ‘ uan)>rruo- ’ ’). 
Irus was the licggar empfoyetl by the 
suitors of Peneiort to cany to her their 
tokcu.s of love. When Ulysses returned 
home, Irus attempted to prevent his en¬ 
tering the g.ttes, but Ufysses felted him 
to the ground, and threw the dead body 
into the road. , 

Pop the Gnostlon (7b). To iiropose 
or m^c an offer of marriage. As this 
important demand is supposed to be 
unexpected, the question is said to be 
popp^. 

Pope lived at Twickenham. (1633- 
1744.) 

“ Prir Ihoukh ufit swoptcr hia ivwit Umiier aingH, 

Ydt Is his lUo ibc mure eadeariutf auim." 

JHenimtH; Sommer. 

iPm (1 syl.), in Latin wpa (plur. 
popaf). A priest who knocked on the 
hsM the ox offereil iu sacrifice, and cut 
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it up, a very aiuoll part being burnt, and 
all the rest distributed to those concerned 
in the sacrifice. Wine was poured 
between the horns, but the priest first 
sipped it, and all those who assisted 
him. After the beast had been stunned 
it was stabbed, and the blood was caught 
in a vessel used for the purpose, for me 
shedding of blood was mdicpcnsable in 
every sacrifice. It was Uie duty of the 
pope to see that the victim to be sacri¬ 
ficed wus without spot or blemish, and 
to ascertain that it had never been 
yoked to tho plough. The head was 
crowned with u fillet, and tho horns gUt. 
Apparently tho Homan soldiers of Pon¬ 
tius Pilate mode a mockery imitation of 
these Roman and Greek saiuifices. 

Pope. The Vnpe changing his name. 
According to Plati'na, Seimus It. was 
the first pope who changed nis name on 
ascending the papal chair. His proper 
name was Hogsmouth. Chambers says 
hw name was “Peter di Porca,” and it 
was tlie name Peter ho changed, out of 
(ifforenc<* to St. Peter, thinking it orro- 
g.i nt to stylo Winficlf Peter II. l[d44-847). 

1 hmi/nio more, about it than the Pope 
of Romr -ihoxi a man living as far 
off as tho Cham of Xartary or Pope of 
Koine. 

DntiiJc lihv a pope, Benedict XII. 
was an enormous eater and such a 
wine-drinker that he gave rise to the 
hncchonalian expi'ession, bibdmus papa^ 
•titer. (iSVc Dexjnk.) 

Pope. Titfes amiwed by the popes. 

Umeersal Bishop. Prior to Gregory 
tho Great. 

tkrrus SerefirHm. Assumed by Gr^ory 
tho Great in 591. 

The Lamb of God which taketh away 
the Stns of the fyorfd. Martin IV. iii 
1281. 

JJirinr hlajesttj ; Tlmband of the 
Church; Prince of thc\ipasties ,• 'Key of 
the whole Unfi:crsethe Pastor and 
Physician possessed of all Powet' both in 
Heaven and Earthy Loo X in 1513. 

Monarch of Christendom f Viee^God: 
Lord God the Pope, Paul V. in 1635. 

Master ^ the fPorld; the ffnipereat 
Father; Vieetvgefit of the Most~Hiyh, 
Sulisequent to Paul V. 

(See Brady: Claris CaUmdaria^ 247.) 

Pope Joaai. SAid to have succeeded 
Leo IV. Gibbon says, “Two Protestant, 
Bloudel and Bayle. aauuMlatod her; *' 
but Mosheim seems half-ipdin^ fo m- 
lieve there was such a peison. The vul¬ 
gar tale is that Joan conceived a vioi^t 
passion for the monk Folda, and in order 


to get admission to him assumed the 
monastic habit. Being clever and popu¬ 
lar, die got to be electra x>ope. 

Popova Sormoa {A). Only once has 
a pope, be^ known to preach a sermon 
in tluree hundred years. In 1847 a great 
crowd had assembled to hear rite famous 
Padre Ventura mooch in Santa Andrea 
della Valle, of Rome, but tti preacher 
feiled to appear; whereupon Pius IX. 
ascended the pulpit, and gave a sermon. 
{De Lianconrt: llistory of Pirn IX.) 

The Pope's slave. So Cardmal Cajetan 
calls tho Church. (Sixteenth century.) 

Pope's Tlsra {The). He calls him¬ 
self (1) Hoad of the (Tatholic or Univenal 
Church; (2) Sole Arbiter of its B^ts; 
aud (3) Sfiveroign Father of all tho kings 
of the earth. From these assumptions 
ho wears a triple cxowu~pne as High 
Priest, one as Emperor, and one as 
King. (See Brady, 250, 251.) 

V For the first five centuries tho 
Bishops of Borne wore a bonnet, tike 
other ecclesiaiktics. 

Pope Honnaadaa (514-62:1) placed on 
his bonnet the crown sent him by 
Clovis. 

Boniface VHI. (1221-1303) added a 
second crown during his struggles with 
Philip the Fair. 

John XXll. (1410-1415) aSsumed tho 
third crown. 


is 


Popellgland. An island inhabited 
by tiio Gaillardets (French, gaillard., gay 
people), rich and free, till, ming shown 
one day the po^'s iin^e, they ex¬ 
claimed, “ A fig for the pope! ” w-here- 
upon the whole island was put to the 
sword. Its name was then changed to 
Popefigland, aud the people were called 
Popefiga 


Pop'lpjay. A butterfly man, a fop: 
so called from the popuijay or figure of 
a bird shot at for practice. The wj,* was 
decked witn parti-colourcd feathers so 
as to resemble a iimrot, and, lieiug §us« 

S inded on a pole, served os a target. 

e whose ball or arrow brought down 
the bird by cutting tlte string by which 
it was hung, received the proud title of 
“Captain Peminjay,” or “Ctwtainof the 
Popinjay,” for the rest of the day, and 
was escoifod home in triumph. (See 
Old MortaUty*^ ii.) 


** T tbcD, alt mnartlng wltli niy wouods IjcI&s ciold, 
Toliesnnesieredwlvhar ' ' 

AnsverM ncttlectinerlf ll 
He shoutat lu 


, _inow not wliat, , 

lie stroatd BoX“ ^ 

ShoikwiMm.* I JfMirii IT., L ft. 


The Festival of the JPo^tyay, Tlie 
first Sunday in May, {Bee iifoed.) 
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Posiab Plot. A plot in the roigu of 
ClMu-les II. to massacre the Protestauts, 
bum London, and assassinate the king. 
TitusOatrainvented this ^‘vrise'* s^enie, 
iuid obtained great wealth by revving 
it; but ultimately he was pilloried, 
whipped, and imprisoned, Gun* 
FOWnSB PM)T.) 

Poplar {The). {Latin, poj^us, &om 
populm, the monle.) Beuig symbolical of 
the people, both because its leaves ore 
dork on one side and white on the other, 
and also because they are never still, but 
blown about by the least gust of wind. 
Iti France, to the present <my, the mp- 
lar is an emblem of democracy, lucre 
are bhick and white ]x>plar3, and the 
aspon'tree is one of the species. 

The white poplar was cousecratt'd to 
Her'culGs, l>ecause he destroyed Ka'kos 
in a cavern of Moimt Avcittine, which 
was covered with poplars. In Gie mo¬ 
ment of triumph thoi hero plucked a 
branch from one of the trees and bound 
it round his head. When he descended 
to the infernal regions, the heat caused 
a profuse perspiration which blanched 
the under surface of the leaves, while the 
smoke of the eternal flames blackened 
the upper surface. Hence the Hercu'- 
lean poplar has its leaves block on one 
side and wlvte on the other. 


Porcelain (.3 syl.), from mreelam, 
“a httlo pig.'’ So called by uio Portu¬ 
guese trtiaerH, from its resemblance to 
cowrie-shells, the slmpe of which is not 
unlike a pig’s back. The Chinese earthen¬ 
ware being white and glossy, like the 
inside of the' shells, suggested the appli¬ 
cation of the name. {See Manyatt’s 
History of Tottery mid Torcelahi.) 


Poroh {The). A philosophic sect, 
generally called Stoics (Greek, afoa, a" 
porch), Wouso Zeno, the founder, gave 
his le^ires in the Athenian i>icture gal¬ 
lery, called the porch Pce’cilS.* 


“Tto 8ur;ri*8wirB of StjrnuSH fnrniod sooieMra 
wliaV IbhukI fiei'eral ci'ntiincsi t)ie Vt'sileiny, 
tho Porub, tbu nsnieD."~Pro/ei>iKir fkatey: Jicee 
Homo. 


Porenpine. {See Parsa.) 

Poreos. The Latins eaUme **porous .” 
A sly reproof to anyone boasting, show¬ 
ing off, or trying tomakebimsell aimear 
greater than he is. The fable says that 
a wolf was going to devour a pig, when 
the pig obNTv^ that it was Iraday, 
and no good Catholic would eat meat on 
a Friday. Going on togeOier, the woK 
said to flic pig, “They seemio oaQ yon 
by many names,” “ Yes,” said the pig, 


“lam called swino, gruuter, hog, and I 
know not what bosidek The Latins call 
me “ Poipns, do they P ” said 

the wolf, making an intentional blimder. 

“ Well, TOipoise is a fish, and wo may eat 
fish on aFriday.” So saying, he devoured 
him without another word. 

Poroun Xdtera'nmi. A literary 
glutton, one who devours books without 
regard to quality. 

Porls! Pork! Sylvester, iuhistrnns- 
latiou of I)u Burtas, gives this instead of 
eaw, eate, as the cry of the raven. 

Ivrl\ Sir Thomas Browne says that 
the Jews alistain from pork not from 
fear of leiirosy, os Tacitus alleges, but 
because the swine is an emblem of im¬ 
purity. ( Vulgar Errors.) 

Pork, Pig. The former is Nonnan- 
Frcnch, the latter Saxon. 

“Pork, f tliiiik, Ib wwd N<iriimn.Kri>iicli ; luij 
wi, whtiu tbc liriitu IncM, ami iit Jii i.Iihik*' "f 
riaxon Bliive.slit' Koes hy her Saxon ii'iino; loii. 
iH*romcs a Norman,an<l ib ralloil wIh'Ii niio 
Ut rarrictl m the n«nb'.ball.’’— Sir iSVo/t .• 

fmnlioe. 

Porpkyr'iOn. One of the giants wlio 
made war w’ith the gods. He hurled the 
i.sland of Delos against Zeus (.lupiter); 
hut Zeus, with the aid of lI(U'cult'S, 
overcame him. {Greek Jnhfe.) (.Vv 
GrANts.) 

Porridge. Ererythiug to<~t,s of por¬ 
ridge. However we may deceive our¬ 
selves, wliatever castles in the air we 
may construct, the fact of honio life will' 
always intrude. tWr Walter Scott tolls 
us oi on insane man who thought tbc 
asylum his ensrie, the servants Ids own 
menials, the iuinattis his guests. “ Al¬ 
though,” said he, “ t am provhled with 
a flrst-iato cook and proper a-sKistants, 
and although my table is regularlj' fur¬ 
nished with everjr dc)icacy of the season, 
yet so depraved is my palate that i*Vfry- 
thing I cat tastes oi iHirridge,” His 
palate was less vitiateii ‘than his ima- 
• gination. 

Pfurt, meaning larliorrd or loft side, is 
an abbroviarion cf porta il tUmtie (carry 
the helm). Porting anus is coriying 
them on me left hand. 

“ To heel to port ” is to lean on the 
leftaide(8axon,Ay/d:im, to incline). “To 
lurch to port ” is to leap or roll over on 
the left nde (Welsli,Vivian). 

'* Bbc (tnvea bochawl thou alun-ti lo i>nrt, 
And,gf>lag dutrii litahl-furenKAt. sunk in slnirt,’ 
Sj/rm; fii/nJuan, 

Tort. iA air of music; martial music. 
HmcB lytlrasays, “I have never been 
able to meet with any of the ports here 
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referred to ” l^Disset'ialioH ow Seoteh 
Mime). The word is Gaelic. 

Port Bojral Society. In 1637> Lo 
Miiitre, a celebrated advocato, resided 
the lioiioiir of being iJotimeilier d^Elat^ 
aiirt witli his brother De Sericourt eonso- 
crated himself to the service of religion. 
The two brothers retired to a small house 
near the I'ort Itoyal of Paris, where in 
time they were joined bv tlteir three 
other brothers—De Sacy, Do St. Elme, 
and Do Viilmont. Aftorwards, Iwing 
ol)lig(;(l to remove, they fixed their resi- 
doiu-e a short distance fn>m the city, and 
(billed it I’ort Itoyal des Chamiis. These 
illustrious recluses were Hubso<{ueiitly 
joined by other distinguished jwrsons, 
and the cointiiimity was culled the Society 
of Port Knyal. 


Port Wine. Lord Pemh'oke's port 
uuir. This renowned wine is thus 
made — 


‘.'7 of I'liiipli ciilor, 

i;t u.ilini-A of <'sii l<> wine, 
1,'til-iii^ Ilf iii’.uift). 


To ni.ikc a how- 
heaA of (Mirt. 


Porto ('/’/»;) or T/ic Sublime Porte. 
I'hf (fttouiuu Empire. In the Bysantinc 
Enipire, the gates of the iHtlace wore the 
jilace of assembly for judicial and legal 
adniini'.lratiou. The vrord Huhlime is 
French for “lofty,” and the term was 
adopted iiiiMirully, a.s French hus long 
been the language of diplomiicy. The 
whole building contains four i'lirkish 
dopiirhncn’s of state - vis. (D the Grand 
Vi/.iersit; (*i) the Foreign Olnne; (3) the 
Interior; mul (4) the Sbde Council. 

*'Till'((o\ri leiU'iit. is to 111(11110 for not lisviiK; 
iiiiiii' all 111 le* I'ower, like die Pont*.’’- ’rhr 

7*0111 a, 

Porteous Riot. Tltis notorious tu¬ 
mult tcKik place at Edinburgh in Sep- 
tcmlier, 173(5. Porteous wos captain of 
the city guard. ,Vt the exnniiuittion of a 
criminal n.Ttncd Wilson,CaptainPorteous, 
fearing a rc-icne, ordered the guards to 
tire on the inob.^n’ltich had become tu- 
miiltuoii.s; in this discharge six persons 
wm’e killed, and eleven wounded. Por* 
toons was tried foF this attack and con¬ 
demned to death, but reprieved. The 
mob, at bis reprieve, burst into the jail 
where bo was confined, and, dragmng 
bin) to the Grassmarket (the usual mace 
of execution), hanged him by torch%lit 
on a dyer’s jKilo. . 

Por’t^^ A rich heiress in The Met'- 
ehnnt of VetiieCy in love with Baasa'uio. 
Her father had ordained that three 
caskets should be offered to all who 
sought her hand—one of gold^ one of 
silver, and one of lomf-with this 


proviso: he only who selected tlie casket 
which contained the portrait of the lady 
sliould possess her ttand and fortune. 
{Shakespeare,) 

PorUaiid Stone. So called from 
the island of Portland, where it is quar¬ 
ried. It hardens by cxi^ure to the 
atmosphere. St. Paul's Cathedral and 
Somerset House (London) are built of 
this stone. 

Portland Vase. A cinerary um of 
tninsjjarcnt dark-blue glass', long in pos¬ 
session of the Barberi'ni family. In 1770 
it wiis purchased by Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, for 1,0(H) guineas, and came after- 
w'anls into tlie possession of the Duchess 
of Portland. In 1810, the Duke of Port¬ 
land, one of the trustees of the British 
Miueum, allowed it to bo placed in that 
institution for exhibition. William Lloyd, 
in ISto, dashed it to pieces;* it has since 
been carefully repaired, but is not now 
shown to the public. It is ten inches 
high, and six in diameter at the broadest 
part. 

Portaumteau Word (..*1). A word, 
like post, which contains several mean¬ 
ings packed together; as, post (a stake), 
post for letters, post papw, slow as a 
post, fast as a iK>st, jiost-horses, and so 
on. ^ 

Portobello Arms. A public-lmuec 
sigji. The Mirror says: “In 1789,after 
the captui'e of Portobello, Admiral 
Vernon's portrait dangleil from every 
sign-post, and ho n.ay figuratively he 
said to have sold the‘ale, beer, iKirtcr, 
and purl of England for six years.” The 
Ihrtebelh Arms is a mere substitution 
for the admiral. 

Portsolteii Ward (lamdon). The 
itakm or franchise at the )>ort or gate. It 
was fonncrly a guild called the “ Euglislii 
Kuighteu Guild,” because it was given 
by King E^gar to tliirieen kuiglils for 
services done by them. (See KmoitTnir- 
•Gtrn©.) 

Portni^'sa (3 sy!.). A native of 
Portugal, the language of Portn^, j^- 
taiuing to Portugal, etc.; as^ (lumoena 
was a Portuguese, and wrote in Portu¬ 
guese. 

Po'nnr. The bishop's exanuning 
cb(^>lain ; the Examiner at £!ton for tite 
King's College fellowship. (Wdsh, 

S $iau', to examine; Frenc^ poser; 

itin, pom.) Hence, a pusszling ques¬ 
tion. 

Posse. A whole jmse- of Men. A large 
number; a crowd. (See nett article,) 
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Pone Oomlta'tiu (Latin). Power 
of the coauty. The whole force of the 
county—that ia, all the male members of 
a county over fifteen^ who may be sum¬ 
moned oy a ^eriff to assist in preventing 
a riot, the rescue of pruoners, or other 
unlawful disorders. Clergymen, peers, 
and *he mfinn are exempt. 

Poaaet properly means a drink taken 
before ^'ng to bra; it was milk curdled 
with wme. 

“ In liis mornintp's ilranpltt. . . bis conc(>rve« 
or I'Ates . . . Alia when 1io t^oetb tu l eilde lits 
IHiraet 8iii<Mltin^ bill.”—Jfdii in the Muone ilSOO). 

Poat means placed. (Latin, pmitm.) 
fbat. A piece of timber placed iu the 
ground. 

A militari/ poet. A station where a 
mau is pluora, with iusti’uctions not to 
qnit it without orders. 

Ah official post is where a man is placed 
iu office. 

To post aceoimte is to place them under 
certain heads in methodical order. 
{Trench.) 

ToU haste. Travelling by relays of 
horses, or where horses are placed on the 
road to expedite the journey. 

Post office. An office where letters are 
placed. 

Post paper. So called from its water¬ 
mark, a jj&st-hom, or a post-boy blow¬ 
ing bis horn. 

“The old original post [pni'er] with tbo sump 
in tbo corner representing a post-boy riding for 
life, and iwanging bia born.”—Jlra. QimkcU; Urun- 
/ora. cbAp. \'. f. 

Stiff as n jmt. Tliat is, stiff [in the 
ground] like a gate-post. 

To run t/onr head agaimt a prist. To 
go to work heedlessly and stupidly, or 
os if you had no eyes. 

Post PfMtiuii (Latin). After the act 
has lieen conunitt^. 

Popt Kerldlaa (Latin). After noon. 

“ ‘TWas post moridian liAlt-tnsli ftnir, 

' By signal 1 from Kane/ j«rted.'’ 

^ bibdiH; Sea Songs. ' 

' (Latin). After death; 

M a' post-mortem examination for the 
purpose of ascertoiaing the cause of 
death. 

Paat-BMrtemPegree (A). A d^gee 
after having &i1ed at the ^IL 

* He bitd not even tlw merit dt bringsplodding 
niAn, npil lie Annlly took wtmt used to tie callod n 
post-vioTtetn degree.*’—JCy fieetoTs, p. US. 

Post OMt. An agreementto pay for 
a loan a Iscrger sum of mon^, t^ether 
with interest at death. (lAtin poet 
ob’itMin, after the death of thO peispn 
named in the bond,) 


/•Pot 

Ponte ReatMite (Fi'ench). To re¬ 
main at the post till called for. In the 
British post-office letters so addressed 
are kept one month, and then returned 
to the ^vriter. . 

Posted. IPell posted up in the subject. 
Thoittughly informed. The metaphor 
is from posting up accounts, where one 
can seo everything at a glance. 

Poeterio'rL An argumcutapo^/f'rfo'ri 
ia one fi-om effects to cause. Thus, to 
prove the existence of God a posterio^ri^ 
we take the works of creation and show 
how they manifest power, wisdom, good¬ 
ness, and so on ; and then wc claim the 
inference that the maker of these things 
is powerful, wise, and good. liobinson 
Crusoe found the footprints of a rann on 
the sand, and inferred that there must 
be<a man on the island besides himself. 
(iSl«? Pbiobi.) 

PostlraimiB {LdonrCtm). Husband 
of Imo'gen. Under the erroneous per¬ 
suasion of hia wife's infidelity, ho plots 
her death, but liis plot miscarries. 
{Shakesjmre: Cgmbethte.) 

Postlag-Billa. Before the Groat 
Fire the spaco for foot-passongors iu 
Loudon was defended by rails and posts ; 
the latter served for theatrical placards 
and general announcements, Avhicli were 
therefore called posters or posting-bills. 

Poay properly means a copy of verses 
preseutea with a bouquet. It now mcani. 
the versos without trie fioweis, as the 
“ posy of a ring," or the flowers witliout 
the verses, as a “ pretty iiosy.” 

*'U«- cimli! iiuike auytlitng in iiiH.’try, fniin flio 
|uic.y Ilf AI ing III tiiL' rbrmiiiii; .iT its mint lioroii- 
weiii Cl—jS.'cdMiait .* rictoi'/nn (Laiiil. r,, 47, 

Pot. Tills word, like “father," 
“ mother,” ” daughtei-,” etc., is common 
to the whole A'ryan fuuiUy. (ireek, 
poter, .a drinking-vessel; Latin, poe-nluin 
— i.e. potacnlum; Irish nnd Swedish, 
pota; Spanish, ; German, poft; 
Dtmish, potto ; French, Welsh, Anglo- 
Saxon, jwtt, etc. »• 

Gone to Buined, gone to the had. 
The allusion is to the pot into which 
refuse metal k cast to be remoltod, or 
to be dkcarded as waste. 

•'Sinr HDd Ibcn a farm went to pot."—Pr. 
artutkMor, 

The pot calls the kettle black, Tlik is 
said of a person who accuses another of 
faults committed lyhiHisetf. The French 
say, The diovel mocks the poker ” (£« 
pew S 0 mogue dnfourgon). 

To betray (he pot to the roses. To 
betray the rose pot—that is, the pot 
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Fot<boij[ers 

which contains tho rose^noblcs. To 
“ let tho cat out of tlia bag.*’ (French, 
Decouvrir h pot aux )*oS£s.) 

Brazm and earthm potg. O^tlemen 
and artisaua, rich and poor, men of mark 
and those uustamjMd. From the fable 
of the Brazen and jEarthen jPoU. 

" l)ra»n and oartben pots float toaelbcr In Jitx- 
tJVpoHftton down the atreatti .ot IfaK 

Onzetie. 

Pot'hoiXers. Articles written for 
periodicals or publishers, and pictures of 
small merit drawn or painted for the 
sake of earning daily bread, or making 
the pot supply needful food. 

Pot-lnok. Cotm and take pol-luek 
H-ifk me, Como and take a family dinner 
at ray house. The French pot att feu is 
tho ordinary dinner of those who dine at 
home. 

Pot Paper. A Dutch paper; so called 
from its bearing a pot as its water¬ 
mark. 

Pot-Ponrrt (French). A mixture of 
dried sweot-snielliug flower-petals and 
herbs preserved in a vase. Abo a hotch- 
puteli or olla podri’da. In music, a 
medley of favourito tunes strung to¬ 
gether. (Jke Pasticcio.) 

PoHtri iiiPfin* drad fiinwer*], and pi»t-pfuirrl. 
nt I'ici 1/ is Uie va«e cuuUiintiiv tbe i»w(>ei, 

mixture. 

Pot VaUant. Made courageous by 
liquor. 

* Pot-de«SUire. French slang for an 
Englishman. 

Pot of Hospitality (TAe). Tho pot 
ail fai which in Ireland used to bo shared 
with anyone who dropped in at mcal- 
timija, or required refreshment. 

“And tlu- ‘ivjtet IwntpitaUly’ ViHs «tf 10 boil 
ii|H)n tbe Arc. and them was niueti mirth and 
lieartiui'sa and I’liturtuinttient.'’—.VfaettanitA Ctii- 
iurjl, Ort., ISMl, 11, « 4 !t, 

Potago {Jean'), The Jack Pudding 
of tho French stige; very like the Gor¬ 
man “Hanswursi,” tho Ddteh *'FickeI 
herringe,” and thfljjtalian. “Mocato'ni.” 

Potato-bos^ So the Scotdi call a 
scarecrow. The head of th^ biM- 
bogias being a big potato or a turnip. 

Potato-bnry (A). A pit or trench 
for preserving poiato^t for wintm: use, 
A tumip-bury is a similar pit for 
turnips. 

Pota'to-talk. (Gefnwn, 

Thai clut^ehfit coniihoii in 
Germany at the five o'clodc tefl^drinkings, 
when neighbours of the gentler sex” 
take their work to tbe house muster 


and talk dtieSy of the dainties of the 
table, their ingredients, admixture, and 
the methods of cooking them. 

Potaen (nron. pn^teen). Whisky tliat 
has not pm duty. (Irish poitin, diminu* 
tire otpoite, a pot.) 

“ Cnmo sad taatc tomn good (Mt«on 
That ban not paid s mp to the Qa«en,'' 

PoUier or Bother. Mr. Garnett states 
this to be a Celtic word, and says it often 
occurs in the Irish translations of the 
Bible, in the sense of to be pr'iered or 
troubled in mind. (Greek, ^theo, to 
regret.) 

'* Krieods, cripd the uniinre, cease yonr potber, 
Tbe ereature'H ueiiber one nor tVitber." 

The Chamfleon. 

Potbooka. The 77th Foot; so called 
because the two sevens resomble two 

f iothooks. Now called the Second Batta- 
iou of the Middlesex Hegimeut. The 
first battalion is the old 57 th. 

Pot'lphar'u Wife. According to the 
Koran her name was Zuleika, but some 
Arabian writers call her Rail. 

Pots. A Stock Exchange term, sigui- 
fyitm the “ North Staffon^ire Bidlway 
stoc^.*’ Of course, the word means 
‘ ‘ the* potteries,” {ike Stock Exchakgs 
StANO.) 

Potter. To go poking about, med¬ 
dling and making, in a Unless, purpose¬ 
less manner. J’tfdtfcr, podder^ p^her^ 
bother, and puddle ore varieties of the 
some word. To pud^er is to stir with a 
puddering pole; hence, to confuse. Lear 
says of the tempest—•• May the great 
gods that keep this dreadful pudder o'er 
our head,” meaning couftisiou. To 
puddle iron is to srir it about with a 
paddtiring-]M>lu. 

Potwallopora, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill (1832), were those who 
ctaimed a vote becau.se iliey had boiled 
their own in the parish for six 
^months. (S^on, mallan to boil; Dutch, 
optcallen ; our wallop.) ■ 

strictly spesfciny, a pot-waHoper is one wbo 
wallops or iMiis bis own pot-au>feu. 

Pmilt, a young turkey. Pullet, a 
young chicken. (Latin, pullus, the young 
of any miima]; whence pouttrp, young 
domestic fowls; JUly, a young acme; 
foal ; French,yieuA*; Italian, polio, etc.) 

Pound. Tbe unit of weight (Latin, 
pondm, weight); also cash to the value 
of twenty pullings sterling, because in 
the Carfovingian period the Roman 
pimnd (twelve onnees) of pure silver was 
coined into 240 silver pennies. The 
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symbols £ and ib. ar« for UAraf the Latin 
for a pound. (See Pknny for Pound.) 

Pound of neah. The whole bar¬ 
gain, the exact terms of the agroetnout, 
the bond liitrafim et rcrhat%m. The 
allusion is to Shylock, in The Mn'chant 
of rettiee, who bargained with Antonio 
for a “ pound of fiesh,” but was foiled in 
his suit by Poxiia, who said tho bond was 
expressly a pound of iiesh, and theieforc 
(1) the Jew must cut the exact quantity, 
neither more nor less than a just pound ; 
and (2) in so doing ho must not shed a 
droj) of hlotwl. 

Poondtoset (/Wer). An '*indulgc<l 
in-istor” witlx the Covenanters’ army. 
(Str Wulttr Scott: Old Mortality.) 

Pourcoangnao (Monsieur de) (pron. 
Vo*o-~som‘-ifttk). A pompous country 
gentleman who comes to Paris to raairy 
Julie, but the lady hiis a_ lover of her 
own choice, aud Monsieur is so luystilicd 
and 'played upon by Julio and her ami 
du e<eurthat he relinquishes his suit in 
dcspiir. (Moherc: hmreeauffnac.) 

Poussin. The British Poussin. 
Pichard Cooper, i«iintcr aud cnmiver, 
well known for his rieus of trmdsor. 
(*-18015.) 

Gasmr Poussin. So Caspar Dughet, 
tho Prendi (Hunter, is called. (1613- 
167.5.) 

Pouting Place of Prinoos (The). 
Leicester Square is so calleil by Pennant, 
hocauso George H., when Prince of 
Wales, having quarrelled with his father, 
retired to I^icestcr House; and his son 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, did the same, 
for the very wtine reason. 

Poverty,.. Love. “ When poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window.” “ Stne Oerere et Itueeho 
friffct 1'vnm.'* 

Px^der. 2'Upo\cder yovr jacket for 
you. A corruption of poudrer itt» dust), 
(See 'Dvss.) 

“ !>(•! ID jNiwdur rdiiBt] ye scliUI sletw, 

Kor out of powuiir fjTHt yn came.” 

Quoted by Uallivell wider " Pmdre.” 

Jfid wotih poteder and shot. ” Le Jeu 
no Taut pas la chandelk.'^ TliC thmg 
shot won’t pay the coat ci powder and 
shot. 

Poynlng's Law or statute of I)rog~ 
hedtt (pron. Ih'dhe-dah). An Act of 
Parliament made in Ireland in (10 
Henry YIl., chap. 22), declaring all 
getieiul statutes hitherto made in mg- 
land to be in force in Ireland also, it 
received its name from Sw Edwwrd 


Poyuing, Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
time, 

P.P.. dork of tbls Parish. Tho 

name given to a volume of memoirs, 
Avritteii by Ihr. Arlmthiiot, os a satire on 
Bishop Burnet’s Own Tunes. 

Pnemoiistraton'slan Monks. (See 

PfiEMONSTBATENSIAN.) 

Prmmunl're. A barbarous w'ord 
from the Latin pra'inoWri (to be fore¬ 
warned). The words of the writ Iwgin 
“ Prtemunire facias — i.r. Cunse 

A. B. to be forewarned,” to appear Wfore 
us to answer tho contempt wncrowitli lie 
stands charged. If A. 13. refuses to do 
so, he loses all civil rights, aud liefotti the 
reign of Elixahoth might have been sLaiii 
by anyone with impunity. 

Pragmatic Sanction. Saurtio in 
Latin means a ‘‘dweo or ordinance 
Avith a penalty attached,” or. in other 
Avords, a iwnal statute.” Pruymnt’ieus 
means “ relating to state* affairs,” .to that 
Pragmatic Sanction is .a penal .statute 
iM'aring on some iinport.ant question of 
state, llio tenn was first applied by tlio 
Bomuns to those statutes w'ltich ro'luted 
to their proviiuvs. Tho French »p- 
pliinl the phrase to wrtain .‘.tatutes 
which limited the Jurisdif'tion (if the 
Pope; but generally it is aiqiUcd to’ an 
ordinance fixing the siicccasiou in a 
certain line. 

Vrugniutie Sanction of Charles 7T/. 
(of Frauct)y 1138, defining and limiting 
the power of ttio Pope in Friinci*. By 
this onliunneelhe authority of a general 
council AVris declared superior to tho 
dictum of the Pope; the clergy Avorc 
forbitldi’n to apjpeal to Itome on any 
(K'iiit affecting the st'eiilar condition lif 
the nation ; and the Homan (Kintiff was 
forbidden to appropriate a vacant biuu*- 
ficc, or to appoint either bishop or parish 
priest. 

Pragmatic Sanction oj SC l.nms^ 12t»8, 
forbade tho court of liorne to levy taxes 
or collect subscriptions in France Avith- 
out the express sanction of the king. It 
also gave plaintiffs in tho coclesiastical 
courts the right to app^ to tho civil 
courts. The Coustitutions of Claren¬ 
don ” w'ere to England what the ” Prag¬ 
matic Sanction ” was to France. 

I'ragmatk Sanction of Oermany, 1713. 
Whereby the sacccarinii of the empire 
was made hwedita^ in the female lino, 
in order to transmit the crown to Maria 
Theresa, the daughter of Charles VI. 

This is eraiilntlmtiy Ibr {’rnsnistic Banctlon. 
unless nnnie ({ualifyiDS word or dnie Is added, to 
rennet it to some other instrnnient. 
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Tragmafic Sanefion of Napkn^ 1759, 
wlifitiby Carlos II. of Spain oedca 
the suecottsiou to his third son io per- 
IMjtuity, 

Prairie Fovor ( The). An onthttsiastic 
live of prairie life, which seenis to be 
part of our being, to strengthen our 
streugtli, invigorate our spirit, and en¬ 
dow us with now life, 

“ Wliai. vvi^l) tral)(>im by day aD 4 the Wild tales 
III' the nii-'lit wnirii-tlrcs, I iM'iitiuie inlfixk'Hti'il 
with ilio Toniniui’ of III) new life; I hod euuHht 
1 iiii iiriiirie fPi or.”-Jfuj/MC /Wil: ITw. Sralp Jiuvt- 
I't .i. oil. III. 

Prating Sophists. The doctors of 
iho Sorbonno were so called by Buda3us 
of Paris. (1167-1510.) 

Prayer-book Parade, llie prom- 
Ciiu'le ill fashionable watering-places 
nml other pliutRS of resort, after morning 
et-rvice on Sundays till luncheon or early 
diiiiicr-thne. 

Praying-wheels. It is said that the 
Buddhists pray by machinery; that Ihev 
]mt praj'crs into a wheel, and unroll 
tlw-iii by the length. This notion arises 
from a ndsauiception. Saky'a-muui, the 
Buddha, is said to have “tamed the 
wheel of the law •».#'. to have preached 
Buddhism ineossiuiUy—we Bhould say os 
a horse, in a mill. 

Pre-Ad'amites. Before Adam was 
created. Isaac do la Poyreri maintained 
that only the .Tews am dcstieiided from 
/Whim, .‘‘ind tluit the Gentiles ani de¬ 
scended from a race of men existing 
before Adam ; /i.s the book of Genesis is 
the history of the Jews only, it does not 
concern itself with other raci's. (lGo5.) 

Pre-Raphaelites. A term iiitro- 
liiieeil liy iliiiit and his friends, who 
wished to intinnitc that they preferred 
the snn]ilicity and truthfulness of tho 
puiuturs who preceded Kaphael. ITie 
term now signitios a very minute imita¬ 
tion of nature, ifHlliuut colouring, and 
not much sluulow. 

Preacher (7'//f),*8t)lomon, the author 
of Eei'losiastoH (Jhe Tiraeher). 

The gtorious ptrarkcr. Saint John 
. Chrysostom. (3*7-407.) 

The king of ptrrtehet'g. Louis Bour- 

. dalouc. (if)3'2-l704.) 

The Utfie preaefM", Samuel de Marets, 
Protestant controversialist. (1599-1663.) 

Prehead, meaning a “ clergyman 
attached to h prehcndal stall,^ is a 
vulgarism. The prebend is the stipend 
given out of the revenues ol[ the college 
or cathedral; he who enjoys the prebend 


is the prebendary. (Latin, prabeo, to 
give.) 

Preoa'rioaa is wbat depends on our 
prayers or requests. A precarwm tenure 
IS one that depends solely on the will 
of the owner to concede to our prayer; 
hence uncertain, not to be depended on. 
(Latin, precor.) 

Precep tor. The superior of a pre- 
CM'toiy w'as callfHl ly the Templars a 
Knight Pircepfoi'; a “Grand-Preceptor” 
was the he^ of all the proceptories, 
or houses of the Knighta Templars, in 
ail entire province, the tlu’ee of highest 
rank being the Grand Preceptors of Je¬ 
rusalem, Tripolis, and Antioch. Houses 
of tlicso knights which were not pre- 
oeptories were called ef/mmanderies. 

Preoteaaea'RldiouXes (in Moliere’s 
comedy so called). Amin to and Pol- 
ixiiuc, who assume the airs of the Hbtcl 
de Rumbouillet, a coterie of savants of 
both sexes in the seventeenth century. 
The members of this society were termed 
»./?. “personaof distinguished 
merit”—aud the pneieutteH lidieufeo 
u»>ana iw ridiculous ajieiug of their ways 
and mannets. 


Preelo'sa. Tho heroine of Long- 
lellow’s Np(fnl<ih thrralcned with 

tlie VGUgeaucc of the Inquisition. 


Preclona Stones. (1) Kaeh months 
according to the Poles, is under the iii- 
flucucc of a precious stone:— 

January •• (larnct •• VnnMonep. 

I'lilmiary .. Anictli.vat .. Sufeerity. 

Marrli .. ItliMidstoac ■ Couronv. 

Atwi).. DinniiiUi) -. fnimreHec. 

May .. • • Kmmlil ,. sWcrits in 

Junu .Pirate .. llftiUh Iona life. 

.liily .. .. Ciiniellan .. i'entmt. 

Atu;nsl KariJiuox .. (Aw;uf|ij| frf/rtfy. 

SciiW’tnlicr . riiriMlit- .. AnUfii>tafii mwliuet. 

Ociol'Cr .. Ojial >. .. tloM. 

.Noiemhcr.. Toiina .. I'hhiity. 

Doci’mliCf Tiu<]iioiiK' .. /Vnyjiri i/w. 

(2) Tn relation to the signs nf the 
Zmiae :— 


^^rica -.Uuliy. 
Taurus . • Tnijaz. 
Oeintni .. iNirliunole. 
I’anrcr ■■ Kiiicrald, 
ljfH> . ■ aani’liiro. 
Virip> . > Piiiiiitintl. 


Tjihm .. ..Jacinll^ 
Sciiriiiu .. Air.iic. 
SiiKiuarius ■■ Aiiictliyst. 
Caiirii'ornus H«*ryl. 
A<iuariua ••Onyx. 
I’isces.l.asiier. 


(3) /« relation to the planets: — . 

Saturn .. Turquoise .. he-ia. 

.lutilicT .. (Nirneliau •• Ti*. 

Mars .. •• Kmi'raM ,. Iron, 

Suu >• niamiinil .. GvliL 

Voiina ■ - Aniothyst • • Copier. 

Mercury •• lAiadstune .. Qnteksiltet. 
Muon •• Crystal .. Stlecr. 


V The ancients divided preoioos stones 
into male and female. The darker stones 
were called the male, and the light ones 
were called tlie females. SCale sapidrircB 
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approacb indigo in tcAim, hA iKe 

female obm are sl^-blue. Thoophartos 
mentions the distiuction. 

Prew'oloiw means ripened by the snu 
before it has attained its full growth; 
premature; a development of mind or 
body b^ond one’s age. (Latin, pra 
eoqito.) 

" Many precocious troca. and micli as bare tbrir 
siiriiig In winter, may i>e touad.*'—nrotm, 

Frel'ttte means simply a man pre¬ 
ferred, a man promoted to an eoclesi- 
asticol office which gives him jurisdic¬ 
tion over other clerajrmeu. Cardinals, 
bishops, abbots, ana archdeacons were 
at one time so called, but tbo term is re¬ 
stricted in the Protestant Church to 
bishops. (Latin, prte/ero, prcetatti9.) 

PrellrntBury Canter (.1). Meta¬ 
phorically, means something which pre¬ 
cedes the real business in hand. The 
reference is to the preliminary canter of 
horses before the race itself begins. 

“Tlie r«il business of ibe sessions rouimeiieed 
bst nigbe.. . . Kiorytbing (bat Ims nrercMted 
tbo introducifon of ibis measure baa been a Ke- 
iimmary canter."—Ae»r*jj«|wr pantgrtivh, Ar-ni 
14tb, IMM. 

Prattler Pas. (k qm le pr^nkr 
ptut qui eoiite. I^hagoras used to say, 
“ The beginning is haU the whole.” 

" IncIpoDtmidiiiin fact! eat 

" Diuiidinni facti, iim cteint, habet."—fforace. 

" Well begun is ball duuc." 

V The reverse of these proverbs is: 
“ C*e«t le plus difficile qm d'ketivchet la 
queue."' ^ 

Preonoaakratatt'sian or Norbeiiine 

Order, Founded in the twelfth century 
by St. Norbert, who obtained permissiun, 
in 1120, to found a cloister in the diocese 
of Loon, in France. A spot was pointed 
out to hm in a vision, and he termed the 
spot JVc MoHtre or Fratmu Monstra'iuin 
(the meadow nointed out). The order 
might be callcit the reformed Angustiui*, 
or the White canons of the rule of St. 
Augustine. , 

j^randre na Rat par la Ouene. To 

pick a pocket. This proverb is ve^ old 
—it was popular in die reign of Louis 
XIII. 

PrapeUM (3 syt.). Malice prepeane 
is malice designed w before deliberated. 
(Latin, pra peneut.) ^ 

Preporteraiui means ** the cart be¬ 
fore the hone.” (Latui, pra paetertUf 
the first lort and the last n^) 

Preabyte ri an. {SeeBnus.) 

Prawott. A waistcoat. Bbyming 
slang. (Jfiee Cam.) 


Praa'anta. Ktmc all nwn bp these 
presents—i.e. by the writings or docu¬ 
ments now present. (Latin, perpresenfes^ 
by the [writings] present.) 

Praaerrar Ptolemy I. of 

Egypt was callM tkfer by the Rhodians, 
licuiuse he compelled Deme'trios to raise 
the siege of Hliodes. (b.o. 367,323-285.) 

Presa-money and Praaa-men do not 

mean money given to impress men into 
the service and men so impressed; hut 
ready money, and men reudy for service. 
When a recruit has received tlie money, 
ho binds himself to be ready for service 
whenever his attendance i.s required. 
Similarly, a ptvss’ffam is a gang to get 
ready men, (Old Irench pir.\t, now 
pret; Italian presto.) 

Praatar Jolm. according to Mande- 
ville, a lineal descendant of ('igier the 
Dane. This Ogier penetrated into the 
north of India, witii fifteen haroiis of 
his own country, among whom he divided 
the land. John was made bovoreigu of 
Teneduo, and was called J'rrstrr heciuise 
ho convmted the natives. Anotlicr tra¬ 
dition says he had seventy kings for his 
vos-sals, and was seen by his subicits 
only three tini'^s in a year. In Much 
Ado about yothhiff, Benedick says: — 

“l will fetch yewi a tootb-vuckrr foun ibo 
furtbest inch of Asia; briuv )>'ti ibc Iciiirtb of 
Trestcr Jubu'sfoot: fiitcb >i)U a bair ofT the ifOMi 
t’banrs ijnanl.. ratbcp ilnn bobl three wonN* 
confcreuco wkb tbia barpv.‘‘~ Aci il. 1. 

I'rester John (in Orlando Furioso, bk. 
xvii.), called by his subjects Hena'pna, 
King of Ethiopia. He was blind. Ibough 
the richest raonarcli of the w'orld, he 
piunl ‘’in plenty’s lap with endless 
famine.” for whenever his table was 
Sinead hell-born haridc.s Hew away with 
the food, 'Ibis was iti punishment of 
his great pride and impiety in wishing 
to add Paradise to his dotiiiiuun. 'I'he 
plague was to cease ‘‘when a sfrang«*r 
came to his kingtlom on a winged horse.” 
Astolpho came on his Hying griffin, and 
with nis magic honr chased the huri>ies 
into Cocy'tttfl. Tho king sent 100,000 
Nubians to tho aid of CharleitiOfme; they 
were provided with horses by Astolpho, 
who threw stones into the air, which 
beemne steeds fully equipp^l (bk. xviii.) 
and were transponed to Franco by As- 
tolpho, who film hii hands with leaves, 
which he cast into the sea, and th^ in¬ 
stantly becathe ships (bk rix.). when 
Agramant was dead, tho Nubians were 
sent back to their conntry, and tho ships 
turned to let^ves and the horses to stones 
again. 
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Prestige. Thin won! hiiB a siraagely 
inutdniorjjhcMttil Tnuaning. 'Jlio Latin 
jmcHtift'ite means .jaggliug trieln, lienee 
preslidi^italem'* (j'^rench), one who jiig> 
gles with hie lingera. We nee the word 
for that faTourabk) impression whidi 
results from good antecedents. The his* 
tnrj' of the chaugo is this: Juggling tricks 
were onco consiaered a sort of enchant¬ 
ment; to enchant is to charm, and to 
charm is to win the heart. 

Presto. Quick. A name given to 
Swiff hy the Duchess of Shrewsbury, a 
foreigner. Of course, the pon is obvious; 
prrsUi means swift (or quick). 

Preston and lile MastlfBs. To 

oppoftf Prexton and his nmii^s is to be 
fwlhardy, to rf>si«t what is irresistible. 
Christoplif-r rroston established the Bear 
Garden at Hocklw-in-the-Hole in the 
time of Charles II. The Bible says he 
that employs the sword ‘‘shall perish 
by tlu' swonl,” and Preston wjuj killed 
in 1709 by oue of his own bears, 

".. . r*l as Kood oi>lX»So 

3.'ir tn Prcslort and ttis mshlfB loost>.’* 
OtfihiiM! Ill, Hatfirof Jiu'enal. 

Pretender. The Old Pi-etender. 
James F. E. Btuart, son of James II. 
(l<i«8-176e.) 

Tin' Yomvj Tretetider. Charles Edward 
Stuart, son of the “Old Pretender.” 
(1720-1788.) 

" God idoss tbe kin^, I 'tKiiin tbefiuth’sdefcndif’r; 

God iii<iss-uii linrm iii idt‘»slua— itic Preteuder. 

aviiii tij.'it PrcloTidor IS. iiml iivlio is king: - 

(rod idoHs usnU!— 1 1ni’s •(line ROoiliin'tblafi.” 

John Bprom. 

Pretenders. Tanyoxarkis, in the time 
of Camhy’aes, Kiug of Persia, protended 
to lie Smerdis; but one of his wives felt 
his head while he was asleep, and dia- 
covored that he h.'id no ears. 

Lambert Siinmd and Perkin Warbeck, 
ill the reign of Henry VIII. 

Gtrcftei, a monk, pretended to be 
Demetrius, younger son of Czar Ivan 
Basiluwitz tl., murdered by Boris in 
1598. In 1603 Demetrius “thoPVilse” 
became Czar, but wfs killed at Moscow 
tho year following, in an insurrection. 

Pre'tezt. A pretence. jProm the 
-..Latin preetejcta^ a dress embroidei^ in 
tho front worn hythe Boman magistrates, 
• priests, and children of the 
between the age oftihirtoen and 
teon. The prisolexta^Ue weri^ dramas in 
which actors personated those who lyoro 
the pra’itexta; hence persons who pro- 
tend to bc what fliey lure not. 

Prettymim (PHnx), who figures 
sometimes as a flsherman^s son, and 


sometimes as a prinoe, to gain the heart 
of Gloris. {Buekittghain .* The Rehearwl.') 

Prevari<ni''tiiiiii. The Latin word 
vorico is to straddle, and prxtarieor^ to 
xigzag or crooked, 'ne verb, says 
Pliny, was first applied to men who 
ploughed crooked nuges, and afterwards 
to men who gave crooked answers in Hie 
law courts, or deviated from the straight 
line of troth. (See Dsunnne.) 


Prewent. Precede, anticipate. (Latin 
pree-vemo, to go before.) And as what 
goes before us may hinder us, so prevent 
menus to hinder or keep back. 

" My pyes prevent- the nlijbt wat«bei<.*'—PmUni 

C!tlX.14«. 

“rrpveni u«,0 L(Hri],{H »Il our rtdinsrs."—Conv- 
men Prajttr Bonk', 

Previona anaatioik. (See Qmss- 

TTOW.) 

Prl'aaou King of Troy when that 
city was sacked by the allied Greeks. 
His wife’s namo was Hecmba; she was 
the mother of nineteen diildren, the 
eldest of whom was Hector. When the 
gates of Troy were thrown open ^ the 
Greeks concealed in tho Wooden Horse, 
Pyrrhos, the son of Adiilles, slew the 
aged Priam. (See Homepa lUad and 
ViryiVs ^ne'id.) 


Pri'anumd. Son of Ag'apii a fairy. 
He was very daring, and foujmt on foot 
with battle-axe ana spear. He was dain 
by Cam'balo. (Spenser: Fa^'ie Queenst 
bk. iv.) (iSI»iDiaHONi>.) 

Pria'pns, in classical mythology, is 
a hideous, sensual, disgusting deity, tiie 
impersonation of the principle of feisty. 
(See Baai, Psob, etc.) 


Pvlok-earad. So the Boundheads 
were called, because they covered their 
heads with a black skull-cap drawn down 
tight, leaving the ears exposed. 


Piiok Garter, (See Fast Ikd 
Loosb.) 

Pride, meaning ostentation, finery, 
or that which ^rsons ara pixiud of. 
Spenser talks of “ lofty trees yclad in 
summer’s pride ” (verdure). Pope, of a 
“ sword whose ivoiy sheath [was] in- 
wrought with envious pride” (orna¬ 
mentation) ; and in this sense the urord 
is used by Jacques iu that celebrated 


passage— 

“ Why, who crioH'out on prlile (drm] 

Ttaiu ciin.tbereln taxaiiy prlrste party } 
WhM woman in the citv m 1 name 
When that I say * the city woman beam 
The coat of princes on anworthy shoulders* f 
.. . What is be of baser fnnetioa 
That says his bravery 
cost?" ■ 
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Fly pride, mys the peaeoek, proverbial 
for pride. {^Shakespeare: Cmncdy ^ 
£irof‘s, iv. 3.) The pot calling the kettle 

black face.” 

Sir PrUie. First a drayman, then a 
colonel in the Parliamentary army. 
{Butler: Mtidihras.) 

Pride of the Morning. Utat early 
mist or shower which promises a fine 
day. The Morning is too pi'oud to come 
out in her glory all at once—or the proud 
beauty being thwarted woeps and pouts 
awhile. Keblo uses the phrase in a 
different sense when he says:— 

" rridenf tliniW'j* Morninir, 

The swain'« eiperleneert eye 
Kmm thee takes timely wariiinfr, 

Nor tnista the icursc'oaa sky.’’ 

KMf; SMA njfter Trinity. 

Pride’s Purge. The Long Parlia¬ 
ment, not proving itself willing to con¬ 
demn Charles I., was purged of its unruly 
members by Colonel Priie, who entered 
the House with two regiments of soldiers, 
imprisoned sixtymembers, droveone hun¬ 
dred and sixty out into the streets, and 
left only sixty of the most complaisant. 

Pridwen. The name of Prince 
Arthur’s shield. 

“ He heiitrs an his swcore Dncfik I a«-ne scehl ih'i>ri‘. 

His nonu- on MrntUc [in Tiritisti] I'rnlwi'ii iliarrn 
[callt’ill" 

Layamon: ftivelftli rciitiir}). 

Prld'wfn. Same .'is pridurn. ’Chi.s 
shield had repraseutod on it a picture 
of the Virgin. 

*' The leniiier of his sword, the iricrt ‘ KTeBliher,' 

The hiffiiesa and l ho leinith of' Itone,' hiH iiolde 

With Tridwin,' Ins wreal shield, aud what lln* 
liTiKif coiiM lieir” Orniitoii. 

Priest . . . Knight. 1 inudd rather 
walk icith Sir Pne^t than Sir Kniyht. 1 
prefer peace to strife. 

Priest of the Blue-hog. A Ivir- 
rister. A hinc-bag i.< a cant name for a 
barrister. {See BAimi-WKlt's Bao.) 

“ H^ltTKIynn) had twice ideaded liiaoM n f nise, 
wUhottt .atlorney, and showed hnnia-lf as 

inwet'iwd in every law oniMde .f he hail 

lieog a vemilar’y ortlaimnl Tirh'st of tli'i hliie liag.”' 
—V, Kin’iiley j .Mtm Lorte, rhae xt. 

Prig. A knavish l>eggar in the 
liush.ny Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Prig. A coxcomb, a conceited ]»eraon. 
Probably the AngIo-S.axon pryi or pryd. 

Prig. To filch or steal. Also a pick¬ 
pocket or thief. 1*116 down calls A.Ltor- 
ycu.s a ‘*prig that liauntA wakes, fiirs, 
and boar - baitings.” {Sftakespeare : 
W‘mtei‘'s Tale, iv. 3.) 

laarotch. f.> pfitf meanstoebeaiien, orItaoritle 
over iltti |»rifl* aaked; priyain means clicajisiiimf. 

Prinm Beaus (Itnlian). A first-class 
lady; applied to public singers. 


Prims Fsoie (Latin). At first sight. 
A pritua facie case is a cose or statenjcnt 
which, wdtliout minute examination into 
its merits, seems plausible and correct. 

It would Im easy to make out a siromr pnma 
fiietf caae, hut T should advise the more (xiiitioua 
Iiolicy of aiUU alteram partem. 

Prlmsry Colours. (See CoiAiirBS.) 

Prime (1 syl.). In the Catholic (Church 
the first canonical hour after lauds. 
Milton terms sunrise “that sweet luuir 
of prime.” (Paradtse host, hk. v. 170.) 

“ All night lorn; . . . eame the sound of rliiiiil- 
liig ... a- the niiinks sang the st'rvl<i‘ of niatiio-, 
JainlB, ar.d iirlmc.”—AAoifAmuie.' John finj’tMiiit, 
rl«ni. 1 .1*. la 

Primed. Full and ready to deliviir 
a speech. Wo say of a man whose head 
is full of his sunjcct, “ He is primed to 
the musxle.” Oii course, tlic ullmioii 
is to firenrins. 

Prlmero. A game at caisls. 

“1 Mt him at prlmero with the nuke of 
Suffolk.''—jSftrtfrrBpiSKrf ; tlrmu 

'Four eanlB were dwilt. to e:n'li ida.xer, ihe 
pruo'iivil Ki'oups lielug Uueh. piiiv.e and VMent 
Fhiyli win the miliienii ill ‘linker,’ loimi w:i< i lie 
cuid of (•aril siiil, mid point wa4 I'ei koiiiMl ax iit 
• lutiiiei.'-1 V/opirdiii ( 1 / (iatiun, i-. ‘.To. 

Primitive Fsthors ( Tin ). 'J’he five 
Cliristian fatliers siipjinscd tn be cdii- 
temporary with Iho Aiiostles: viz. 
Clement of Borne (30-li)‘J) ; B.-iinalm^, 
cousin rd' Murk the Kvuiigeliot, and 
sclioolfclldw of Pinil the Apostle; 
Hennas, aiifhor of The Shepherd : 
Ignatius, martyred A.n. ll'i; and I’oly- 
ciirp (85-1 fit)). 

The Aret two to tin' (',ntnthiitii.s are 

prohalil} Ik I’leiiient ItoiiiSiiiia. lull eii'ty iiodk 
eliie iiai rlt'ed to hiui is uniloiil>teill,\ Hpiirioiw, 

The epiaile aiu'iliH'd to Hariial.aH ia of m-ij 
ilonti'ful authenili'll}. 

ILrmav. -It wiery douliltut wlielhiT lliia is a 
I'loper name iii all;atiil. if a proper iiaiiie.many 
think It I** a Htriiias In the weond ei'iitun, 
lipoiher of I’lna I. 

Vol}«i.rp, home iiay, was a piiiill of .luliii iho 
K\anKelihi„ hy Mhoiii he v:n* tniide JtiKhop of 
Hui>riia.adilreMsed in the Hewdation: l<u( if (he 
Ilevelation was written in'd, Pol.iearp wiia not 
eleven ypitrs old at (he time, and eonid not i>os- 
Hildy iMve he«’n a liiHllop. It is i-xlreiuely doiiliC- 
ful whether he knew the Kvaiigeliat at all, and 
certainly he did not kiviw eifle-r the Fourth 
(fosiicl or the Dook of the lun eliiiioii. 

Primrose (Oeorge). Fton of the 
worthy Vicar of Wakefield. He went to 
Amsterdam to teach the people English, 
but forgot that he conhf not do ho till 
ho knew something of Hutch himself. 
{(lohUmth : Vicar of IVakrJiehl.) 

Mown Priumtse. Brother of the above, 
noted for giving in Iwirter a good horso 
for a grass of worthless green spectacles 
wiflt copper rims nnd sliagreen cases. 
{Ooldnmth : Vicar of JVrikefieM.) 

Mrs, Ikbofah Primrose. Motheroflho 
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above; noted for her motherly vanity, 
her skill in housewifery, and her desire 
to be geiiteol. Her urdding goten is a 
standini' simile for things tliat wew 
well. ’ ’ Her daughters’ names are OJivia 
and Sophia. [Gornmnith: Vicar of Wake¬ 
field.) 

The ]lev. Dr. Primrose. Husband of 
Mrs. Deborah, and Vicjar of Wakefleld. 
As simple-minded and unskilled in the 
w^orldas Goblsmith himself, unaffectedly 
pious and l)eloved by all who knew him. 
\<Jvld.tmith: Vicar of Wakefield.) 

Primrose. A curious corruption of 
tho French primererole, Italian priin- 
ererolit, compounds of the Latui prima 
rera {first spring flower). Chaucer calls 
tho word prmtnde, which is a contrac¬ 
tion of the Italian prinu'rola. The 
llowor is no rose at all. 

Prl'mnm BColtlle, in the Ptolcma'ic 
system of astronomy, was the tenth (not 
ninth) spheru, supposed to revolve fn)ra 
east to west in twenty-four hours, carry¬ 
ing with it all the other spheres. The 
olevt-ii spheres are; (1) Diana or tho 
Moon, CJ) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Apollo 
or the Sun, (o) Mars, (0) Jupiter, (7) 
SiituMi, (S) the starry sphere or that of 
tlie fix(‘(i stars, (!)) the orysbillinc, (10) 
the priiniiiu mo'bile, and (11) the em- 
pyre'an. Ftolomy himself acknowledged 
only tho first nine; the two latt(‘r W'ere 
devisoil by his disciples. The motion of 
Jhc orystslliiin, ucoording to this system, 
causes tho ])r(>ecRsiua of the cipiinoxos, 
its :ixLs Iiotng that of the ecliptic, 'i'lio 
motion of the primuni mobile priMluccs 
the alternaliuu of day and night; its 
axis is that of the equator, and its ex¬ 
tremities the poles of the heavens. 

‘‘They !>»•!>< Ilic iiliiDfU sftvcn, anil Isis'* tlic 

‘Hxfil'fR :nTi rtjiln'ic). 

Ami timl 4T*si:irlii)tt|Sirre . . . and llial;‘ Kitst- 

AIovcil,'" MiHi'ii; i'amdiV /.(wrf, iii. Inj. 

Priinnm Mohde is figuratively applusl 
to that Tiiachiiiii which comuinnieatcs 
motion to several othors ; and also to 
persons and ideas suggestive cif com¬ 
plicated systems* i^ratua was tlie 
primum mobile of the Dialectic, Megaric, 
Oyrena'ie, and Cynic systems of philo¬ 
sophy. 

Pri'iunB. The archbishop, or rather 
“presitliug bishop,” of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. He is eleoteil by 
the other six bisho}ia, and presides in 
Convocation, or meetings relative to 
church matters. 

Prlnoe. Tlio Latin prin’eiuSs formed 
(ne of the great divisions gf tne Roman 
iii.antry; so called because they were 


originally the flret to begin the light# 
After the Hasta'ti were instituted, this 
privilege was transferred to the new 
division. 

Prince, {iSec Buicx.) 

Prince of tdehemy. Rudolph IT., 
Emperor of Germany, also called Tho 
German Hermes TrismegMus. 

Prince of gompt. Samuel Popys*, 
noted for his gossifong Diary, commenc¬ 
ing January 1st, I6u9, and continued for 
nine years. (1032-1703) . 

Prince of yramuMrians. {See Gnast- 
MABIANS.)' 

Prince of Peace. The Messiah (Isaiah 
ix. G). " 

Prince of the Power of the Air. Satan 
(Enh. ii. 2). 

Prince of the vcyetalle kingdom. So 
Linntcus calls the palm-tree. 

Prince of Wales {The),' 'This title 
arose thus: When Edward I. suMued 
Wales, he promised the Welsh, if tlioy 
would lay down their arms, that bo 
would give them a native ]aince, HU 
queen having given birth to a son in 
Wales, the new-lioni child was entitled 
Edward, I’rince of Wales ; and ever 
siiico then the eldest son of the Britisli 
sovereign has retained the title. 

F’rttieeof Walen Dragoon 0‘iiard.i. Tlie 
3rd Dragiion Guards. , 

Prince Rnpert’a Drops. Drops of 
molten glass, consolidated by falling 
into water. Tbcir form is that of a tad¬ 
pole. Tho thick cud may lie hammered 
pretty smartly withtl^it ite breaking, but 
if the smallest portion of the thiu end 
is nipped off, the whole flies into fine 
dust with oxplosivo violence. These 
toys, if not invented by IVineo Kupi*rt, 
wei'e introiluced by him into England. 

Prinee'a Peers. A term of coiitem] d 
applied to peers of low birth. The son 
of Charles VII. of Franco (aftewarils 
Louis XI.)viu order to weaken tn© iii- 
, flucace of the ariatocraey, created a host 
of riff-raff peers, such* as tnulasraen, 
fanners, and mech.mics, who were tools 
in his' hands. 

Prlneox or Prtiicoeks. (Probably 
from prime and ciW..) ('’■apulet calls 
Tjbalt a prineor, or wilful spoilt boy. 
{S/iakespearc: Jtoinco and Jnhet.) 

Prink. Site was m'inked in all her 
flnery. Adorned. Frink and prank. 
Dutch pronken, to make a show; Q®*- 
maii prange.n, Danish prauge, Swedish 
pvHnka. 

Printer’s Devil. The newest ap¬ 
prentice lad ill the press-room, W‘hos6 
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duty it is to mu errands, oud to help the 
pressmen. 

Friutiuff used to he called the Black 
Arl, mid uie boys who assisted thepress' 
men were called twjw. 

Fitetan^ Varka 

? is 2~>tiiat is, the first and last lettm 
of qtucvtw (question). 

! is!. ie in Latin is the inierjeotiott 
of Joy. 

§ is a Greek p (v), the initial letter of 
paragraph. 

* is used by the Greek grammarians 
to arrest attention to sometmng striking 
(flstmslr or star). 

f is used by the Greek nammarians to 
indicate something objectionable (fibelisk 
or dagger). 

(i%l^ARES vs GBUIHAB.) 

Prlatliig. {See Eh.) 

Father rfBtwliah printing. William 
Caxtou (U12-1491). 

V It IS a mist^e to suppose that 
Caxton (1471) was the first printer in 
England. A W>k has bemi accidentally 
discorered with the date 1478 (Oxford). 
The Rev, T. Wilson says, “ The press at 
Oxford existed ten years before there 
was any press in Europe, except those at 
Haarlem and Mentz. The peiuou who 
set up the Oxford press was uoi-sellis.'* 

Vrto'rt^ An argument a priori is one 
from cause to effm. To prove the ex- 
istmice of God a priori, you must show 
that every other hypoth'esis is more un« 
likely, and therefore this hypothesis is 
the most likely. All mathematical proofs 
are of this kind. {See Postbbiobi,} 

FYlMiail’sBead. To break JPriseim^s 
head (in Latin^ ** Biminii^re Friscia'ni 
capltU ”). To violate the rules of gram¬ 
mar. Prisoian was a great grammarian 
of the fifth centuiy, whose name is 
almost syuonymons with grammar. 

" Pt4icnn'j> bead is often bruised vrlthonf i'c< 
luorse."'" Y. TkompMOH, « 

* And beM no sin so deeply reil 

. •AsUiftfcofbreiniinf Priscmn'eliead.’* 

Boiler; Uodibnu, pt. ii. 3. 

PsiMtll'lMllBto. Followers of Pris- 
cillian, a Spmfisxd; an heretical sect 
which up in Spain in the fourth 

centum. *]^y were a branch of the 
JCanidtSBans.. 

PMamierBtlke^wr.* Theprisoner 
in the dock, whole outfit trial; so called 
because anciently he stood at the Imr 
which separated the bonristeif from the 
eonmuMi pleaders. 

Prlaenn: of ChlUoiY. Frouqris de 
Eonnivnrd, a Frenehmau eonfinra for 


Privy Seal 


six ysoni in Uie dungeon of the Chateau 
de CSiillon, by Charles HI. of Savoy. 
Lord Byron, in bis noem so called, has 
welded together this uicident with 
Dante’s Gnmt VgoWHo. {See Cbiixon.) 

Prl'thvL The favourite hero of the 
Indian Parftnas. Vena having been 
slain for Ifis wickedness, and leaving no 
offspring, the saints rubbed his right arm, 
and the Mctian brought forth Prithn. 
Piling told tiliat the earth had suspended 
for a time its fertility, Prithu went forth 
to punish it, and the Earth, under the 
form of a cow, fied at his approach; but 
being unable to escape, promised that in 
future seed-time and harvest should 
never faiL” 


Prto'Il. Senator of Venice, noted for 
his nnliending pride, nud his unnatural 
harshness to 1^ daughter Belvide'ni. 
{Otwag : Venice Preserved.) 

Priwollrasia^ The antagonists of the 
SubvolvMis, in S. Butler’s satirical poem 
called The Plepkant in the Moon. 

“ Tl>«iie.ttilly ninttaiif Privotvans 
Have every summer tlieir canipaigus, 

AitC muster like tbe warlike stais 
Of Hftwlicad and of Biotid) bimt'B.*’ 

V. fo. ett*. 


Privy {tonnoil. The cuuncii chosen 
by ilie sovereign to administer public 
affairs. It consists of the Bo 3 'al Fanul)', 
the two Primates, the Bisliop of London, 
the great officers of State, the Lord 
Chancellor and Judges of the Couils of 
Equity, the Chief Justices of the Court.>( 
of Common Law, the Judge Advocate, 
some of the Puisne Judges, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Ambassa¬ 
dors, Governors of Colonies, Commander- 
in-Chief, Master-General of the Ord¬ 
nance, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
Paymaster of the Forces, President of 
tte Poor-law Board, etc. etc.; a com¬ 
mittee of which forms the Cabinet or 
Minist^. The numbe** of neither the 
Privy (^un^ nor Cabinet is fixed, but 
the utter genemlly includes about fifteen 
or rixteen genilcinen specially qualified 
to advise on different departments of 
state business. Much of the business of 
the Privy Coundd is performed Boards 
or subdmsio]^ as the Boards Trade, 
the B(m?d qf Quaraniine, the Committee 
of Cmmeil on jBdwation, etc. 


Prluy fltmli The seal which the 
sovereign uses in plPoUf of assent to a 
docutxte^ Inmatcen of minor import¬ 
ance it BsuStoient to pass the privy seal, 
hut instrumepts of greater moment must 
have the great seal also. 
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Pro and Con. (Latin). For nud 
.ajraiijst. L!on.” is a contraction of 
confra. 

Pro Tanto. Ah an instalment, ^ood 
('iitmi'li as far as it fj;oc 8 , but iiot fbial; 
for Avliat it ia worth. 

*• 1 Mr ravnell Bi'Ci'pi ili« Bill of 1 h« 6 as a 
ii'iMimiio tliiilwouM riosi* ilic (lilTomicosis'i,\vc*«>n 
Mil' tno ciMHitiios ; Ilia Hiiiu; tlir-ii hu flliiteti tiuii 
lit‘ (i!ul nccfptfil it as a pro firnfa^ n)e:isur«. ... It 
u'HB .1 inirliutnonliUT hot, nml he faiii>e<l to make 
fnt.iin- !iiin*n<liin‘iii'* “ii ChtiviberifUn'a 

S|i ir/(, Aiinl loth, iwO. 

ProTom'pore (Ssyl.V Terniiorarily; 
for tlie time licing, till {ujmethin^ is 
■jM'nnancntly settled. Contracted into 
jtm (tin. 

Probato of a WllL A certitied copy 
«>f it will hy an oflicer wlio.so duty it w to 
fil.(('st it. The oripuml is retained in the 
(;mirt ri’ftiHtry, and executors act on th(‘ 
]iroved coj)}'. Anyone may stjo !in ollici;il 
copy of any will at the i-eyistry office on 
payment of .a shilliu^r. 

Probe, f iitust proht' t/iof nmfter to 
Hf hii'Uou must narrowly exaniiiii! into 
it. 'riif* aliuHioii iK to a aurfrenn proliinft 
II wioiiid, or .scMioInnjf for stitne <‘\trane- 
>iU.-« s!^h^^im^e in the hody. 


Prob'olc {•■) syl.). aa ajiplied to .fesus 
Clirist, in this : that He was ilivine only 
ht'<-auM- lie was ditinely lic^ttcu ; iii 
fact, 11(3 was a sh<(ot of th«‘ divine stem. 
'I'his lietcroddx notion was cpmhated by 
Ireineiis, hut was suh'-cipiently revived 
hy Mmila'iius and 'rertulliuii. ’^fhe wttnl 
properly rii)i>lii (l to the pmeeas of a 
hone tluit is. a hfiuc ffrowiug out of a 
normal boms. (tiit 3 ek, ^rtfhuUo.) 


Proo^S’Verbal. A minute and 
official statement of some fact. 


We rxiij'* (he vniees-ii'rtiftl') lioKeii him irlini 
Ii<> liiiil iiKiile ..f the iMMolfjf. AVe, Ship the 
ITlci.il iviHirl.eic riii' Tmft^Law Jli'ituii) 
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Prooession of the Black Breeehee. 

'rids is the lieading of a chapter in vol. 
li. of Carlyle’s RerohUUm. 'The 
chajiter contains a description of the 
mob procession, lic.adc»i by ganterre 
eivrvying a mir o4 black satin breeches 
on a pole. The mob forced its Avay into 
the 'riiilerios on Juno 20th, 1792. nml 
presented the king (Louis XVI.) with the 
homiet rouge ami .a tricolour cockade. 


Proclaim on the Honcetop. 1 

proclaim or make Igiiown to everyone • 1 
blab in piihlio. lir. Jnhn says that tl 
ancient Jcaa's ‘‘ascended their roofs ( 
announce nnytliing to the multitude, 1 
perform sacrifices 

(Matt. X. 27). 

"No Bccrot oan esjsipp lioinff iiroclaimed fro 
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ProcUtrlty. TTis pi'oeliritieg are all 
n'U. His tendencies or propensities have 
a wrong bias. 'Ihe word means down¬ 
hill tendency. (Latin, procliris.) 

Proorls. Vtieirin^ m the dart of 
Proeris. When Proens fled from Cepli’- 
alus out of shame, Diana gaVe her a dog 
that never failed to secure its prey, ana 
u dart which not only never missed aim, 
but which always returned of its OAvn 
accord to the shooter. (See Cspiuxus.) 

Proenwtes* Bed. Procrustes was 
a robber of Attica, who placed all who 
fell into his hands upon an iron bed. If 
they Aivere longer tiian the bed, he cut 
off the redundant jiart; if shorter, he 
stretched them till they fitted it. Any 
attempt to reduce men to one standard, 
one Avny of thinking, or one way of 
acting, 18 called placing them on Pro¬ 
crustes’ bed, and the jHTson Avho makes 
the attempt is called Procrustes. (•Sc«! 
Gibolk.) 

" T>rarit ninic cruel Ih.an Pni<,Tiiaici did, 

Wild 1 » In'* imn-licd liy tortiiro Hi* 

'1 lit ir u<»!-lei imrirf, the unuls of Hiilferlni; wita.'' 

Miilht: Yerbul CrilteitiM. 

Prooms'tean. Pertaining to Pro- 
irustes, ami his mode of prw:edure. (See 
a holt'.) 

Prodigal. Festus says the Romans 
called victims whollj' cousuihed by fire 
hoxtiif (victims (irodigalised), 
and adds that tho^e Avho waste their 
8ul>staiico are therefore called prodigals. 
This derivation can lyir*lly be coimideretl 
correct. Prodigal is m-o-ago or prod-igo 
(U) drive fortli), and persons who hiul 
siteut all their patrimony Avere “ dii\'eu 
forth ” to be sold :is sIha-os to their 
crcAlitors. 

Pm/igal (The). Albert VI., Duke of 
Austriii. (H18-1163.) 

Prodigy. The prodigg of France. 
Gtiiilaume Dude ; so called by Eiaanus. 
(1467-1 olO-t 

* The prodigy of learning. Samuel 
Ilahncmunn. the Oenn.an, w.^s so cidled 
by J. I*aul llichtcr. (1753-1813.) 

ProCano means literally liefure the 
temple (Latin, }nv fnmnn). Those per¬ 
sons AA ho came to the temple and were 
nut initiated Avcrc called jirofane by the 
Homans. 

• 

Pro'flle (2 syl.) means shown by a 
thiead. (Italian, projilo ; Latin, fllnm^ 
a thread.) A. profile is an outline. In 
sculpture or painting it means to give 
the contour or side-face. 

Profoimd (The). Diehard Middle- 
ton, theologian. ( * -1304.) 
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Prog 

The TrofmnA Doelor. Thonias Brad- 
MrardoD, a sdioolman. (Fourtceiilh 
century.) 

Moitt Profound Poctor. iEgidius de 
Coluinua, a Sicilian schoolman. (Died 
1316.) 

Prog. Food ([connected with prod, 
and perhaps p/w[c«rf<r]). Burke says, 
“ You are the lion, and 1 have been en> 
doavouiiug to prog [procure food] for 
you.’'* 

“ ijo sa>lnir, with a snule sho left the rn^iie 

To weave more lines of death, and plan for 
proH." Ifr. Wolcift: Hjtitier and Flff, 

Progn'e or Proltne. The s%vallow. 
(See NiOHTINOAIJi.) 

“ As I’rofrii® or as T’hilnroc^a inoiiriis . . 

Thai (IiiUb the nest hy rruel luiiids disiMiilcKl;, , 

Bo Uradniuaut lainonis her uhseut knight/' 

Orhitulo Furum, InmPiC xxiil. 

Progress. To report program, in par- 
liumoutary language, is to conclude for 
the night the business of a bill, and defer 
the consideration of all subseipient items 
thereof till the day uominuted by the 
cliicf Minister of the Crown. 

Projeo'tion. PomJer of projerfhn, 
or the “ Philosopher’s Stone.” A powder 
supposed to liave the virtue of changing 
baser metals into gold or silver, A little 
of this powder, being ca-'t into molten 
metal of fhe baser sort, was to project 
from it pm-c gold or silver. Education 
may be called the true “ powder of. pro¬ 
jection.” 

Prolotairo (3 syl.). Ono of the 
rabblo. ProUtairn in French moans the 
lowest and poorest doss in the commu¬ 
nity. Profcfrt'riffH, moan or vulgar. The 
sixth class of Sorvius Tullius consiKtod 
of prolHarii and the capiie eeiM — i.e, 
breeders and human heads. Tlie pj'oh ^ 
tarm could not enter the army, but 
wore nseful os breeders of the race 
(proles^. The eapite ettisi were not en- 
rollcA m the census by the value of their 
estates, but sunjdy by their polls. 

ProlAta'rlat. Commonalty. (See' 
PnOLETAIBE.) 

“Italy lias a cliTiml arUton-sio,ra-li,idle, and 
corruiit: and a clcritiat prolutnnat, needy and 
irrossly ixjionuit.''— Times. 

Prome'tlteiis (3 syl.) made men of 
clay, and stole lire from heaven to ani¬ 
mate them. For this lip was chauied 
by Zeus to Mount Cau'ensus, where an 
eagle preyed on his liver daily. The 
word means Foretltought, and one of 
his brothers was Epime'tbcus or After- 
tho^ht, 

** VMter boULoa to Asrnn's cbsrmina eyes 

Tlisa ts Prometlieua tied to Oauoaeua.’* 

WMkMpmtn: Tttu* Andrmieus, ii, 1. 


Prome'tbeaa. Capable of produc- 
mg fire; pertaining to Fromo'theus 
(//.?>.). 

Prome'tlieaa Fire. The vital pi-in- 
ciple; the fire with which Prometheus 
quickened into life his clay images. (See 
PnOMKIHKUB.) 

“ 1 know not vvlioro that I’roiiiothcaii heat 
Tliai can iby life roliiiiic.’’ 

ShakvsrvaTi); Othello, v. 2 . 

PrometbeanUnguent (7%0. Made 

from a herb on which some of the blood 
of Prometheus (3 syL) had fallen. Medea 
gave Jitsou some of tliis unguent, Avhich 
rendered his body proof against fire and 
warlike iustrumeuts. 

Prome'tbeaas. Tho first invtdition 
which developed into Bryant and May’s 
“safety matches.” They -wero origin¬ 
ally made in 1805 by Clianeel, a French 
chemist, who tippcil cedar splints with 
paste of chlorato of potash and sugar. 
<)n dipping oue of theso matches into a 
little bottle cnhtuiuiiig asbestos w<*tted 
with sulphmic acid, it burst into fl.iuio 
on drawing it out. It was not introduci'd 
into England till after the battle of 
Waterloo. (.SVt IftToii Petiry.) 

Promise of Odin (7V/0. Theiim^t 

binding of all proniiaesto aSc;indiii:ivi;ni. 
In making this promise the jicrson pasM'd 
liis hand through a massive silver ring 
kept for the purpose ; or through a saori- 
liciid stone, like tliut called the “ Circle 
of Steiuiis.*’ t 

** I will binit iiiysplf in ymi . . . l*y ilip y.KniM’.i* 
(if Odin, (lio iinwt >cicivU of (lur noi'tlivi n riu - 
,V/cir. .VcM: J7if/’iitf/c, cha|i. vvil. 

Promised Land or Laud of Prohnsr. 
Canaan; so callefl because Cod iiroiniscd 
Abrahiun, Isaac, and iTuoob tliat tbeir 
oifspimg should possess it. 

Prone'sia (in Orlando Fnrioso). Ono 
of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous fur 
her wisdom. , 

Proof. A printed sheet to bo ex¬ 
amined and approved beforti it i,s finally 
printed. Tlio first jlroof is fliat which 
contains all the workman's eirors; wbcu 
these are cometed the impressinn next 
taken is called a clean proof und is sub¬ 
mitted to the author; tho llnul imxires- 
sion, which is corrected by tho reader ad 
unguem, is termed the press proof. 

Proof Prints. Tlic first imprassious 
of an engraving. Iiidia-prm/s arc those 
taken off on India-paper. Proofs before 
lettering are those taxen off before’ tho 
plate is sent to tho writing engraver. 
After tho proofs iho orders o£ merit oxo 
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Pro.’s 


Proof ppirit 


—fl) the priuts which have the letters 
ouly in outline; (2) those in which the 
letters are shaded with a black line; (3) 
those in which some slight ornament is 
introduced into the letters; (4) those 
in which the letters are him up quite 
black. 

Proof Spfarit. A misture of equal 
mrts (by weight^ of alcohol and water, 
llio prmtf of spirit consists in little bub* 
hies or beads which appear on the top of 
the liquor after agitation. When any 
mixture has more alcohol than water it 
is called over proof, and when less it is 
tcrmctl mdei' proof. 

Prooaliaii Blno {My). A term of 
great endearment. After the battle of 
Waterloo the Prussians were immensely 
popular in England, and in connection 
w'ith the Loyal True Blue Club gave rise 
to the toasts, “ Tlie True Blue ” and the 
“ Prussian Blue.” Sam Weller addresses 
his father us “ Yell, my Prooshan Blue,” 

Propagan'da. The name given to 
the “congregation” de propaganda Mi\ 
ostablishoil at Home by Gregory XV., in 
KVi'i, for propagating throughout the 
world iho Homan Catholic religion. Any 
iuHtitiition for making religions or politi¬ 
cal proselytes. 

Proper Names used as Common 
Nouns. 


f'nhillun - ti-rriMc. 

Jhimiig = niinsinaloe 
FftiellMl s; rallLllllllfi. 

/.« Sage b: hnmoroiia. 

MimUuom s tlious;litfn1. 
ilabelais ^ uni;lCHii. 

Itomseciiu. ss uiiioriiiis, 

Victor Hugo iiiccniliftry. 

Zola -- liccni ions ; ZoloMque. In the Tnsnncr or 
St) le of /ilia, t lie l-'ronrh no) cllst. 


Property Plot (The), in theatrical 
language, means a list of all the pro¬ 
perties” or articles which will be re¬ 
quired in the ^lay produced. Such as 
the boll, when Macbeth says, “The bell 
invites nio; ” the knock, when it is said, * 
“Hoard you tlmt knowing?” tables, 
chairs, banquets, tankards, etc., etc. 


Prophesy upon Velvet (2b). To 
prophesy what is already a known fact. 
Thus, the issue of a battle flashed to an 
individual may, by some chance, got to 
the knowledge of a sibyl,” who may 
securely prophesy the issue to others; 
but such a prediction would be a “ pro¬ 
phecy on velvet; ” it goes on vmvet 
stippers without fear of stumbling. 



Prophet ( Tfie). Mahomet is so called. 
(570-(i32.) 

The Koran says there have been 
200,000 inrophots, only six of whom have 
brought new laws or dispensations; 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomet. 

T/te Prophet. JTo^achim, Abbot of 
Fio're. (1130-1202.) 

Prophet of the Syrians. Ephraom 
Syrus (4fh centu^). 

2'he (JreatProphets. I^iah, Jeromiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel; so called becau-se 
their writings are more extensive than 
th^rophcciffii of tibc other twelve. 

1%) Minor at Lesser Prophets. Hose'a, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, hlicah, Jonah, 
Nahum, Habak'kuk, Zephaui'ah, IXaggui, 
Zechari'ah, and Marochi; so called be¬ 
cause their writings are less extensive 
tlian those of tlio four Great Prophets. 

Prophetess {Thi^. Ay-e'shoh, the 
second wife of Mahomet; so called, not 
bccausio she had any gift of prophecy, 
hut simply liecause she was the favonrito 
wife of the “ prophet; ” she \v.as, there¬ 
fore, empliatically “ Mrs. Prophet.” 

Propositions, in logic, are of four 
kinds, called A, E, I, O. “A” is a 
universal aflinnative, and “E” a uni- 
versftl negative; I ” aparti):nlj»raflUTn- 
ative, and “ O ” a particular negative. 

“ Assent A, iK'uin K. vcriiin lii'inTihicr (iinini: 

AssiTU J, Jiosf.it o, isfvl jwnit'tiliiriii-r aaif«».’' 

.\ losecrls inid E (li’iiics some imutwU 

snuni; ^ 

I assrri s aiiU O dcuief, liul ilh imrticutar v-ro 

ciiliin. 

Props, in theatrical slang, means pro- 
nertioa, of which it is a contraction. 
Everythiug stored in a theatre fvir 
general use on the sttigo is a “prop,” 
but these stores are the managers props. 
An actor’s ** props ” aro the olothmg 
and other ortimes which he provides for 
his own use on the stage. In* many 
good the&tros the manager provides 
everything but tights and a few minor 
articles; but in minor theatres each^ctor 
must provide a wardrobe aud propoities. 

Proro’gue (2 syk). The Parliament 
was prorogued. Ineinissed for the holi¬ 
days, or suspended for a time, (Latin, 
pro-rogo, to ^nwloiig.) If dismiss^ cu¬ 
tely it is smd to Iw “ dissolved.” 

Pro.’s. Professionals—that is, actors 
by profession. 

'• A Wg cTiiwd aluwly gntlicrs, 

Ami Rlretclms across the street; 

Tbe vit d«>ur oiicns sheruly. 

Ami 1 hear tue tramplmg feet: 

And the aniel pro.'B pass onward 
To the stagiMloor up the court.'* 

Sima; JMiads qf ikwvim; Forgotten^Oe, 
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PrpBoe'niiuii* The front part of the 
stage, between the drop>curtaiu and 
orcmesti'a. (Greek, pi' 0 »kimon: Latin, 

ProBorlp'ttoii. A sort of hue and 

cry; so called because among the Bowane 
the names of the persons proscribed were 
written out, and the tablets bearing their 
names were fixed up in the public forum, 
sometimea with the offer of a reward for 
those who should aid in bringing them 
before the court. If the proscribed did 
not answer tlie summons, their goods 
were confiscated and their persons out¬ 
lawed. In this case the name was eu> 
gKived on brass or marble, the offence 
stated, and the tablet placed conspicu¬ 
ously in tlio market-place. 

Prose means straightforward speak¬ 
ing or writing (Latin, ora'lio pro'm—i.r. 
proret'sa), in opposition to foot-bound 
sjieaking or writing, ot'ndo vincta (fet¬ 
tered speech—i.c. iioetry). 

Prose. li i/ a phis de t'itigf. ans que je 
dis de la prosCf sans que j'en susse rieti. 
I have known this those twenty yews 
without being conscious of it. (Molihv: 
Lc Jimrgeois (renlilhomme.) 

PsHaimo'l Lai!;-Ambroso. bnVIiipn- 
ft pa pl^ lU nvfp anii qw' je tie lit proei- 

eanaitiu: j‘en iiutee rU-n.' And so it seoiim tlini I 
havcKiiown hlstoi'v witliout!oi);|M>rilni; ir, piut an 
JIoiis. Jourdain (nlked in-iPHt',*’- Xnltvek: The New 
Mepubiin, Ilk. ill. cliaii. 2. 

Father of Greek prose. Herod'otos 
(B.0.484-4a5). • 

Father of English prose. Wycliffe 
1324-1384); and Eogcr Ascham (ISlo- 
568). 

Faihir of French prose. 'Villehardouin 
(pron. Veal-hard-wh‘ah*n,) (1167-1213.) 

Prooelsrtes (3 syl.) among Jewish 
•writers were of two kinds—vix. “The 
prose^to of righteousness” and the 
“stronger of the gate.” The former 
submit^ to circumcision and conformed 
to the laws of Moses. Ihe latter ab¬ 
stained from offering sacrifice to heathen 
gods, and from worlung on the Sabbath. 
“The stranger that is within thy gate ” 
= the stranger of the gate. 

•* I lonntconfona that hia aocloty wasat Oral, irk¬ 
some; hut... I now liavo hu]M! that he may be¬ 
come a Btraas«r of the tiate:’—J3hUul the Tilgrim, 
cli. ill. * 

ProMr'pliw or Proa'o^lne (3 syl.}. 
One day, as she was amusing herself m 
tlie ine^ows of Sioity, Pluto soused her 
and Cu.rried her off in his chariot to the 
infernal regions for his bride. In her 
tmor she dropped some of tho lilies she 


had been gathering, and they turned to 
daffodils. 

“O I’riisiTi-iim. 

For tho flowers now, tliat frigJileil tlioii let'st 

mil 

From nis’s wnaccoii' daffodils, 

TIuit roiiio Is'fori' tliesivallon dams, and lake 
Tho winds of aiarcti witli he.iiity." 

lihakespeari'! H itihr's Tiilf.iv. i. 

Proserpine’s Divine Oalldore. 

Sleep. In the beautiful legend of Cupid 
and Psgche, by Apuloius, after Psycho 
had long wauucreu about scarcliiiig for 
her lost Cupid, she is sent to I’rospiu'inn 
for “ the casket of divine beauty,” which 
she was not to open till she came into 
tho light of day. Psyche received tho 
casket, but just as she was about to step 
on earth, sue thought how mucli more 
Cupid would love her if she was di¬ 
vinely beautiful; so she opened the 
casket and foiiud tlic calidoro it coii- 
tuineil was sleep, whicli instantly tilled 
all her limbs with drowsiness, aiul she 
slept 08 it were the sleep of death. 

This in the very in'r/cfiinii nf allM/nri of 
iMuirsi',Blw’it is tin* i>nlj iMMiiiitli'r of iln- iw.iiv 
Hiiil lii'arl-sit'k; and ihis ciilidoD- ISo-hi* roiiint 
iMdori) t'liidd tixaiii came (o lici. 

Prosperity Bob'inson. Viscount. 
Goderich, Earl of Bii>oii, Chwicollor of 
tho Excluspier in 1K23, In IS2.> li« 
iKiaatcd in the House of tho prosjicrily of 
the nation, and liis lioast ivas not. yet 
cold when the great iinanoial crisis oc¬ 
curred. It was Cobb(;tt who gave him 
tho namo of “ Prosperity llolim.soii.” 

Pros'pero. Rightful Duke of Milan,* 
deposed by his brother. Drifted on a 
desert island, ho pi-actiseil magic, ami 
raised a tempest iii which liis brother was 
shipwrecked. Ultimately Prospero broh e 
his tcand, and his daugliter man'ied tlio 
sou of tha King of Nujiles. (Shake¬ 
speare : Tempest.) 

Protag'oraa of Abde'ra w'os the first 
who took the name of “ Sophist.” (n.o. 

480-111.) 

' • 

Protc'aa. Having tho niititude to 
change its form: ready to assume differ¬ 
ent shaiJOs. (See Peovbus.) 

ProteoHonUit. One w'ho advocates 
tlie imposition of import duties, to 
“protect” home produce or mauufac- 
tures. 

Protector. The Earl of Pembroku 
(1216). 

Humphrey, Duke of Glouccstt'i* (1122- 
1447). 

Richard, Duke of GloncestcT (1183). 

Tlie Duke of Somerset (1648). 

The Lord fi'otectm' of the Common- 
tcealth. Oliver Cromwell (1653-1668}. 
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Proteslla'oB,iu Fcuelon’s Telcmaqw, 
is nimnt tr> ntproseut Louvois, the French 
Minister of State. 

Prot'ostant. One of the party who 
adhered to Luther at the Itefoniiatiun. 
llieso Lutherans, in 1529, “protested” 
against 11) e decree of Charles V. of 
Gennany, luul appealed from the Diet of 
Spires to a general council. A Protest- 
nut now means one of the Beformed 
Chim'h. 

rrotestaut Pope. Clement XIV. 

Protons (pron. Piy^tuec). As many 
shiipcH as Prtifciis — i.e. full of shifts, 
.lUast'R, disguises, etc. Proteus was Nep¬ 
tune's hcnlsinau, an old man and a 
prophet, lie lived in a vast cave, and 
his custom was to tell over his herds of 
sea-calves at noon, and tlien to sleep, 
'rhei’o was no way of catching him hut 
by stealing u^'ton him dming sleep and 
binding him; if not so ca-ptur^, be would 
elude anyone who came to consult him 
by c'bnnging bis shape, for ho had tlie 
liowor of changing it in an instant into 
any form lie chose. 

“ Till- cliiini^i'fii) I’rdleuB, wliosc iiroplictic iiiijnl, 

1 III' “I'rret (•riUHi' of llacchus’ rage Utviiieit, 

AiO'iiilinv. li'O i1ie bis scaly rlmriO', 

'111 graze ilic Diiicr wi‘wl> fi'am at lanje." 

L. Cumor n«: Z.uh14)(I, \ i. 

Pro'tous. One of the twogentimen 
of Vcroiia; his serving-man is Lauuce. 
Vjileiitiuc is the other gentleman, whoso 
Herving-iiiun is Speed. {JShakespeara : 
'I'iro Uvutknu'n vfVei'ona.') 

ProthalAmlon. Marriage song by 
I'dmuud Spenser, peculiarly exquisite— 
piuliuhly the tiohlest ever sung. 

Proto-martyr. The first martyr. 
Stejdieii Iho deacon is so callorl (Acta 
V. vii.). 

Pro'toooL The first rough dmft or 
original copy of a despatch, which is to 
form the basis of a treaty. (Greek, 
protO'kdlt'ou, a sheet glued to the front 
of a mannscTipt, and hearing an abstract 
of the contents and purport, (//in’-* 
niolaus liarbtmis^ 

Protoplasm, Saroode. The material 
or cells of wltich all living things are 
built up. Each is a jelly-like suMance, 
the foi-mcr being the nucleus of plants 
and the latter of imimals. Max Schultz 
proved the identity of these substances. 

Vo titiila(»nii(*n(it liBimvlelnuivctiinpIlnitcil 
SI riirt III 0 , Miiiumim'x calloil a “co|(,>ny of pbuHK,'’ 
nr iiiicIfAV Kianiilra, (Oroek, protii^tamA, Die 
tliHi iiioiii’l; pioto-farkodes, the first flusli-like 
ciiiiiy.j 

Protoso'a. Bie lowest clam of 
gnimul U^e (Greek, protos zoom). In a 


figurative sense, a young aspirant for 
literary honours: “They were young 
intellectual protozoa.” 

Proud {The). Otho IV., Emperor of 
Gennany. (1176, 1209-1218.) 

Tarquin II. of Borne. Superhm. 
(Edgned n.c. 635-510, died 496.) 

The pi'oitd Duke, Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, He would never 
suffer his children to sit in his presence, 
and would never sneak .to his servants 
except by sigus. (Died 1748.) 

Proud as Lucifer ; proud as a peacock. 

Proud'fute {(direr). A Ixiasting 
bonnet-maker of Perth. His tvidow is 
Magdalen or Maudie. {Sir JFaltei' Scott: 
Fair Maid of Pnth.) 

Prout. {See under Fatiieb.) 

Prov'Inoe means a country previously 
conquered. (Latin, pro vineo.) 

Provia'oiaL Like or in the manner 
of those Avho live in the provinces. 

Prariiuial of an Order. The superior 
of all the monastic houses of a i>roviuce. 

Prudent Tree {The). Pliuv calls the 
mulberry the most prudent of all trees, 
Itecause it waits till winter is well over 
licfore it puts forth itsleaveg. Ludovico 
SfoTza, who prided himself on hia pru¬ 
dence, chose a mulberi’y-treo for bis 
device, and was called “ ll Motv.^’ 

Prud’Iiomme* ^ Mans. Prud'homme. 
A man of experience and groat prudence, 
of estimable character and practical 
good sense. Your Mons. Pmd'lioiume is 
never a man of genius aud orirfnality, 
hut what wo in England should term a 
“ Quaker of the old school.” 

'Phe council of prud'houuues, A.council 
of arbiters to settle disputes between 
masters and workmen. ^ 

Pruneflo. Stuff. Pnmello really 
means that woollen stuff of which/;oin- 
inon ecclcsiaBtical gowns used to bo 
mads; it was also employed for the 
uppers of womeu^s boots aud shoes; 
everlasting. A corruption of Briguoles. 

“ W<irtliin!vkestlicnisu.ftn<1«’ttnt <if it ihc fellow ; 

Tlie rest is all but leatliLO* or pruuoUo,” 

Pope: E»$(ts on Man, iv. 

PruMla 'means war Dussia, the 
country bordoriug on Russia. In Neo- 
Latin, Doiimia ; iu Slavonic, Porussia ; 
po in Slavonic signifying “ near.” 

Prusalon Blue. So called because 
it yraa discovered by a Pinissian, viz, 
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Dieslmcli, a colounuan of Berlin, in 1710. 
It is sometimos called Jierlin blue. 

Prns'sic Aotd means tbe acid of 
Prussiau blue. It is now tormod iu 
(science hydrocyan'ic acid, because it is 
uuidc from a cyanide of iron. 

Psalm ev, 28 . Tlio Prayer Book 
vereion is: “They were not obedient 
unto his word.” 

The Bible version and the new version 
is; “ llicy rebelled not against Ida 
word.” 

Psalms. Seventy-throe psalms are 
inscribed with David’s name, twelve 
witli that of Asaph the singer; eleven go 
under the name of the Sons of Korah, a 
family of edngers; one (i.c. Ps. xc.) is 
attributed to Moses. The whole com¬ 
pilation is divided into five books; bk. 1, 
from 1. to xli.; bk. 2, from xlii. to Ixxii.; 
bk. 3, from Ixxiii. to Ixsxix.; bk. 4, from 
xc. to cvi.; bk. 5, from evii. to cl. 

Psalmist. T/tr sired psalmist of 
ImwL King David, who composed 
many of the Bible Psiilms. {See Psalm 
Ixxii. 20.) 

Psalter of Tara (The'). It contains 
a narrative of the early kings of Ireland 
from 011am Fotllah to B.c. 900. 

'' Their tliey said, their high dci^reo, 
AVaa aung in Tnra’n PBiiltery,” 

Campbell: O'Conner's Child, 

Pimpbon’s Birds {I^aph‘onis aves). 
Pufters, flatterers. Psaphon, in order 
to attract the attention of the world, 
reared a multitude of birds, and having 
taught them to pronounce his name, let 
them fly. 

“ Ti> wiinl for rci;io)i imve liid mniss not flown. 

Like I’Rnphon'H tiirde, NiiesikiiiK tlK*ir master's 

imntc." Hoore; Ithymes tm the Boatl, iii. 

Psyoar'pM [prnmru thicrL Son of 
Troxortas, King of the Mice. I'he Frog- 
king offered to carry the young prince 
over a lake, but scarcely had h6 got ndd- 
way when a water-liydra appeared, and 
KiugTrog, to save lumself, dived under 
water, 'i^o mouse, being thus left on 
the surface, was drowned, and this catas¬ 
trophe brought about tlio battle of tlic 
Frogs and Moo. 

“ The sonl of great Psycartisx Uvea iu me, 
of great Troxarlas' lina.” 

Parnell: Battle oj the Froffe and Mice, I. 

Psyche \SfJce\ A beautiful maiden 
beloved by Cupid, who visited her every 
night, but leu her nt sunrise. Cupid 
batle her never seek to know who he was, 
but one night cariosity overcame her 
prudence, and she went to look at hiitt. 


A drop of hot oil fell on Ids shoulder, 
awoke him, and he fled. Psycho next 
became tlie slave of Venus, who treated 
her most cruelly; but ultimately she was 
married to Cmud, and became immortal, 
Mrs. Henry Tighe has embodied iu six 
cantos this exquisite allegory from 
Apulcios. 

Tliia subject was ropreseutoil by Itaiibael in a 
fiuitu of thirty-twu pictures, and nunierousaniMs 
liavo taken tbo loves of Cupid and I’syclie for 
ttieir sulijeci; as, for cx.-impie, C:iiK>va, Gerant. 
Chaudet, etc. Tlio cameo oi tbo i>uke of Mnrl- 
iKirungh is said tu bavo b(»)» tbe work of Trj pbun 
of Atbens. 

Ilapbael’s ilinstrations of tbo adventures of 
Psycho were engraved fur a Hii}ieriicidiiiun in ttu 
IDe la JlHbte de Peiiehe), publi!<b('<l )iy Uenri Didot. 
“ Fair Psyche, kneeling nt the ethereal throne, 

Watiiicu tbo fond husuni of iiiieomiuerod love." 

Darwin: Mconomy of Vtyctaiion ,\\, 

Psyohograp;^. Spirit - writing; 
writing smd by spiritualists to be dune 
by spints. 

Ptolema'io Ssrvtem. Tho system 
of Claudius Ptolemmus, a celebrated as¬ 
tronomer of Palu'sium, in Egypt, of the 
eleventh century. Ho taught tJnit tlio 
earth is fixed in tho centre of the uni¬ 
verse, and the heavens revolve round it 
from east to west, carrying with them 
the sim, planets, and fixed stars, in their 
respective spheres. He said that the 
Moon was next above the earth, tlicn 
Mercury, then Venus; tho Sun ho 
placed between Venus and Mars, and 
after Mars, Jupiter and Satuni, beyond 
which came the two crystalline spheres. 

Till#system wasacrpjttod, iillit wa« replacud 
ill tbe sixteenlb reiitury by the Cuprnm-nii 
f*ystciii. 

PabUo. Tho people generally and 
collectively; tho members generally of 
a state, nation, or community. 

Publio-lioiiao Signs. Much of a 
nation's history, and more of its maunens 
and feelings, may be gleaned from its 
public-house .signs. A very largo n umbf;r 
of them arc selected out rf comnliment 
,to tlio lord of the manor, either oncause 
ho is the “ great man ” of the neighbour¬ 
hood, or bemuse tho pfoprietur is some 
servant whom “ it delighted tho lord to 
honour;” thus we have tlio Harl of 
March, in compliinoiit to the Duke of 
Richmond: tho Green Man or gamo- 
keenor, married and promoted “to u 

S ubtic.” When the npio and titles of 
16 lord have been exnaustud, we get 
his cognisance or his favourite pursmt, 
as the £ear and Ragged Staff, tho Fox 
and Hounds, As the object of the sign 
is to speak to the feelings and attract, 
anotixer fruitful souico is either some 
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natioTinl Iioto or great battle; thus we 
got the MtirqmH of Granby and tlie 
Jhikc nf n'dUuytiiu, the tViiterloo and 
the Afiit/t. I’lio proverbial loyalty of 
our iiiitiou has naturally shown itself in 
our tavcni signs, giving us the Vidoria, 
Vnnee of ^bri% the Crown, 

Hiul Ko on. Borne sigus indicate a sise- 
ciality of the house, os the Bowling 
fiivfii, the al'ittles ; some a politick 
lii-is, as the Itoyal Oak ; some are on 
iilLonipt at wit,‘as the Fire All*: and 
souuf arc jiurcly faiu-iful. The follow¬ 
ing list will servo to exemplify the 
Mihject: — 

The Anyfl. In alliisiou to the angel 
tli.-it s'dutt'd the Virgin Mary. 

Thr liny o'ymU, A coiTuption of the 
“ Jlru-ehanals. ” 

The Bear. From the popular sport of 
bcfir-baiting. 

Thr Hmr and Bacehm, in High Street, 
AV'arwirk. A cornijition of Bear anil 
Tunnhin-^ i.e. Ilcav and Ragged Staff, 
lli(‘ badge of the Eiirl tif Warw’ick. 

The Bear and Tlayyed StaJ/'. The oog- 
nisaiice nf tho Earl of Warwick, the 
Eavl of Leicester, etc. 

The Bell, In allusion to races, a silver 
bi-ll having been tho winner’s prisomp to 
the rt'igii of flhai les IT. 

l,a Belle Batiraye. {See Rbix Savaok.) 

'The Bln-' Boar, The cognianiico or 
Rjehard HI. 

The Bine Tip (Bevis Marks). A cor¬ 
ruption of the Bhte Bmr. (,^e alif>re.) 

The Boar's Head. The cognmnee of 
the Uovdoiis, etc. 

The Bull - ill-Tan. ^ 'Jlio nunning hc- 
raldie badge of Prior Buitoti, last of 
the clerical rulers of Bartholomew’s, 
]>rcvious to the Hoforniatioii, 

Bosom's Jnn. A public-house .sign in 
St. Litwi-encc Tame, London; a corru])- 
ti'iii Ilf Blossuin's Inn, as it is now culled, 
in allusion to tho hawthorn blassoms 
surroimdiug the effigy of St. Lawrence 
on the sign. 

The Boieliny Green. Signifying that 
there are luraugeigcuts on tho* premises 
tor niitving bowls. 

Thi hiitl. The crignisanoo of Richard, 
Duko of York. The litaek Bull is tho 
cognisance of the house of Clare. 

The Bull's Jfcad. The ooguisance of 
Henry VIIT. 

'The linlly A corruption of 

tho BcUeroplion (a ship). 

The Castle. Tl)is,Wng the arms of 
Spain, symlmlises that Sjpanish wines 
are to bo obbiiucd within. In sotno 
cases, without doubt, it is a compU- 
ucutoiy sign of tho manor castle. 


The Cat and Fiddle. A corruption of 
Calon Ft dele — 1 .<*. Caton. the laithful 
governor^ of Calais. In Farringdon 
(Devon) is tlio s^rx of La Chattr FiUlle, 
in commemoration of a faithful cat. 
Without HCitnniug tlie plirase so nicely, 
it may simjdv indicate that the game of 
cat (trnp-lKilll) and a Hddlc for dancing 
are provided for customers. 

Ine Cal and Mutton, Hackney, which 
gives name to the Cat and Mutton 
Fields! 

The Cat and ITheel. A comiptidn of 
“St. Catherine’s Wheel;” or an an¬ 
nouncement that cat and baJauce-w/icc/'ji 
are provided for the amusement of cus¬ 
tomers. 

'The Chequers. (1) In honour of the 
Stuarts, w^hoso shield was “ cheeky,” like 
a Scotcli pluid. (2) In cummeiuoration 
of the liccuee grunted by* the Burls of 
Arundel or Loi'ds WaiTeiine. (3) An in¬ 
timation that a room is set ui)ait for 
merchants and accountants, whore they 
can bo private and make up their ac¬ 
counts, or use their ••chc(j[ucrs” undis- 
turlicd. {See Lattice.) 

The Coach and Jlor^e^. This sign 
signifies tliat it is a posting-house, a 
stage-coach house, orofith. 

The ('ock and Buttle. By sr>ine sakl 
to be rt rorniplioii i>f the “Cork and 
Bottle,” incuiuiig that wiuo Jl sold there 
in bottles. {St‘e suggested explanation 
on p. 2G7.) 

Thi. Cow and Skittles. 'Flie cow is the 
real sign, and allude| to the dairy of the 
lioste.ss, or some noted dairy in the 
neiglihourhood. Skittles is tuldod to iu- 
dieubt that there is a skittle ground on 
the premises. 

77/c Cross Keys. Common in the me- 
dia'vul oges, .'ihd in allusion to St. Peter, 
or one of the bishops whose cognisance 
it is--prol)ably the lord of the manor or 
the patron saint of the parish church. 
Tho cross ^cys are emblems of the 
pai^acy, St. Peter, the Bishop of Ghm- 
coster', St. Sen’atiw, St. Hippol'ytus, St. 
Genevieve, St. Pctroiiilla, St. Osyth, St. 
Martha, and St. Genna'nus. 

The Tleril. A puWic-honse sign two 
doors from Temple Biu.\ Fleet Sti’eet. 
The sign represents St. Dunstan seizing 
the devil by tho nose. (iS'v under Devil, 
Froi'ei hi al Fhrases.) 

I'he Dog am J)neL Tea gaidens at 
Lambeth (suppressed); to signify tlmt 
the sport so called could be seen there. 
A duck was put into water, and a dog 
set to bunt it; the fun was to see the 
duck diving and tho dog following it 
imder water. 
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The Red Brngon. The eop^iisance of 
Henry VIL or the principality of Wales. 

The Spir(^ Eagle, The arms of Ger¬ 
many ; to indicate that German wines 
may be obtained witliin. 

The Fax and Goose. To signify that 
there are arrangements within for play¬ 
ing the royal game of Fox and Goose. 

iit. Gewge and the Dragon. In com¬ 
pliment to the patron saint of England, 
and his combat with the dragon, llie 
legend is still stimiped upon our gold 
com. 

The George and Cannon, A corruption 
of George Ctinning.” 

The Globe. The cognisance of Al¬ 
fonso, King of Portugal; and intimating 
that Portuguese wines may be obtaiued 
within. 

The Goat in Golden Roots. A corrup¬ 
tion of the Dutch Uoeil in der Gonant 
Roots (the god Mercury in his golden 
sandals). 

The Goat and Compasses. A Puritan 
sign, a comiirt hieroglyphic reading of 
“ God encompasses us.’’ 

The Rlack Goafs. A public-house sign, 
High Bridge, Lincoln, formerly The 
Three Goats —^i.e. three goicts (gutters 
or drains), by which the water from Ihc 
Swan Pool (a lar^ hike that formerly 
existed to the west of the city) wu-s con¬ 
ducted intd the bed of the Witbain. 

The Golden Cross. Tliis refers to tlio 
ensigns carried by the Cru.«aders. 

The Greeiitn Stan's. A oomiptinn of 
“'Ihe Greeseu or^Shairs*’ (Grecseu is 
^ree, a step, our de-gret). The allusion 
rs to a flight of s^s from Ibtj New 
Hoad to the MinstcrYard. Jn Wickliffe's 
Bible, Acts xxr. 10 is rendered—“Pyul 
stood on the greczeu.” 


“ I.et me siicak like yoinwlf, anil lay a si-nicini'*' 
Wlilcli, like a gmc nr iiiei>, inai Iicli) ilie^c 
lover* 

Into yiiur favour,” 

Shal,'rs)>earf.:Olhelli},l .1. 

T^e Ormn Man. The /ate gunic* 
keeper of the lord of the manor torned 
pnuican. At one time these servants ' 
were dressed in 0 een. 

The Orem Man and Still~-i.e. the 
herbalrst bringing his herbs to be die- 
idled. 

The Hare and Hounds. In compli¬ 
ment to the sporting sqniro or lord of 
the manor. 

The llole-in-tke- Wall (London). So 
called because it was approached by a 
passage or **hole” in mo wall of Uie 
house standing in front of the tayern. 

The Iron Devil, A conation of 
“Hiroudelle” (the swallow). There are 
pufuerouB public-tioqse sigM referring 


to birds; as, the Rlaekbird, the Thmsh, 
thepeaeoek, the Afai'/in, iheRird-in-ihe- 
Hand, etc. etc. 

The Three Kings. A public-house sign 
of the mediserul ages, in allusion to tbo 
three kings of Cologne, the Magi who 
presented offerings to the infant Jesus. 
very many public-house signs of tbo 
mediaeval penod had a reference to oc- 
clesiastical matters, cither because their 
landlords were ecclesiastics, or else frfim 
a superstitious reverence for “ saints ” 
and ‘‘ holy things.” 

The Alan Laden with Alisehhf. A 
public-house sign, Oxford Street, nearly 
opjiosito to Hanway Yanl. 'riio sign is 
said to have been painted by Hogarth, 
and represents a man carrying a woman 
and a good many other creatures on bi.s 
back. 

2'he Marquis of Granhg (London, etc.). 
In eomjdiment to John Manners, elde'it 
son of John, third Duke of Kiitlnnd 
—a bluff, brave soldier, generous, and 
greatly beloved by his men. 

“ What now will lirilniii 1>i nsl. 

Or iilierc i|i)i|ila> Iht )i'i.iiikm's f 
Alns ' III dranliy slio Inis lust 
True ri'ur»n.'ij iinil .vooil Manners.” 

2'he Paekhorsx'. To signify that pack- 
horses could be hirofl there. 

77//! Palgruir's Jlearl. A pnl)1ic-h/in''i‘ 
sign near Temjile Bar, in honour of 
Predoriek, Palgravc of the Ithine. 

The Pig and Tinrh r ]Jo.r. A eorni[it, 
rendering of 2'he Elcghau/ and ('asfh ; 
the •‘pig” is really an clejihaiit, and tin; 
“ tinuer-hox ” tin* easllc on its har-k. 

The I'ig and //7//■.//'■. Wassail is iniule 
of unplcs, sugar, and iiln. 

2he Phan md Ftnlhirs. A puhlie- 
hoiiso sign near Stoken Church Hill, 
Oxford. A corruption of the ‘'I’liinuj 
of Feathers,” meaning that of tin* Priin e 
of Wales. 

2'he (ptecu of Bohemia. In honour of 
La(U' KHzahefh Stuart. (A//* TfOHi',MTA.) 

2ne Queer Door. A cop:uptiouof rtrar 
Dori (Golden Heart). 

2'he Rose. A symbol of England, as 
the 2'histle is of ScotliHid, and the Sham¬ 
rock of Ireland. 

2'he Red Rose. Tlic badge of the 
Lancastiiaus in the Civil War of the 
Hoses. 

^ 77<e White Rose. The badge of the 
Yorkists in the Civil War of tbo Tioses. 

The Rose of the Quarter Sissions. A 
corruption <if La Rose des Qualre 
Saimis. 

The Salutation and Cat. 'I’he “Salu¬ 
tation” (which refers to the angel 
saluting the Y'^gin Maty) is the sign of 
til© house, an4 tho “ Cat ” i? afld?<i to 
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Bifpiify that aiTangcments arc made for 
})lnyii)g eat or tipcat. 

'nui Saracen's Ueatl. In aUueion to 
what are preposterously termed “ITio 
Holy Wars; ” adopted probably by some 
Crusader after his return home, or at 
any rate to hatter the natural symiiathy 
for those Quixotic exxieditions. 

The Ship, near Teiniilc Bar, and op¬ 
posite The Pa Iff race's liea4;m honour 
of Sir Frauds l^mke, the circumnavi¬ 
gator. 

The Ship awl Shovel, llefcrring to Sir 
Ch)iido.-.loy Shovel, a favourite admiral 
in tlueen Anne's reign. 

The Seven Stars. An astrological sign 
of the niedimval ages. 

The 'Three Sans. The cognisance of 
Edward IV. 

The Sira and the Rose. The cognisance 
of the llou-so of York. 

'The Strait with 'Three Necks. A public- 
house sign ill liud Lane, etc.; a con*up- 
lion of “three nicks” (on the hill). 

1'hr Swan and Antelope. The cog¬ 
nisance of llcurj' V. 

The Tathot \a hound]. The arms of 
tlic Tallnd fiiinilv. 

'Th- 'Turh's fit ad. Alluding to the 
Holy Wars, when the Crusaders fought 
against the Tmk.s. 

'The Vniforn. The Scottish supporter 
in the rovul arms of Great llrituiu. 

'The U*htte Hart. 'Ilie cognisance of 
llichardll.; the Whtle Lion, of Eilward 
IV., as Earl of March ; the U'hiU Swan, 
of Henry IV. and Ktlwanl III. 

Publicans of the New Testament 

were the provincial niidei'liiigs of the 
Magi.stev or niasti’r collector wlio re.sidcd 
at Koine. 'I'ho taxes were farmed by a 
contractor called the Mauc(<|)s; tliis 
Manccjis divided his contmet into dif¬ 
ferent hocietics; each society had a 
Magister, under whom were a number of 
underlings called Pabtiea'ni or sei'Yants 
of the state. • 

Pucelle {La). The Maid of Orlo'ims, 
Jeanne d'Arc (llKyHlll). (See Shake¬ 
speare's 1 lienrff J'l.f V. 4.) 

Fuok or Rohin Good fellow. A fairy 
nnd merry wanderer of the night, 
‘“rough, ’kniirly-liiubed, fauu-fa^, 
and Khook- 2 Wited, a V(^ Shetiaudor 
among the gossaiper-w’iuged ’’ fairie!i 
around him. (See SAakvs/ieare's Mid- 
snmimr Na/ht's Ihtam, ii. 1; iii. 1.) 

Pnoka, nu Indian word in very com¬ 
mon use. means real, bona fide ; as, “ He 
is a coininander, but not a nmikaone" 
{i.e. not officially appointed, only 


acting as such, pro tempore). “The 
queen reigns, but her ministers are the 

J mcka ru&TS." A suffragan bishop, an 
lonorary canon, a Lyuch-judge. a 
Ueutonaut-colonel, the temjioniry editor 
of a ioumal, are not “ pucka,” or bona 
fide so. 

Pnddlng. {See Jack.) 

Pnddli^i'tline projierly means just 
as dinner is about to begin, for oiir fore¬ 
fathers took their pudding before their 
meat. It also means in the nick of time. 

But Mars . . . 

In I ii<Jiliij(r-uinc CHiiie u> liis.aul." 

Uutler ; Hlulibt ns, i. 

Pndens. A soldier in the Eoman 
army, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, in 
connection with Linus and Claudia. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Claudia, the wife 
of Pudens, was a British lady; Linus, 
otherwise called Cylleu, was her brother; 
aud Lucius, “ the British king,” the 
gmiidson of Linus. Tradition further 
adds that Lucius wrote to Elcutheras, 
Bishop of Home, to send missionaries to 
Britain to convert the people. 

Pufi^ Exaggerated pniiso. The most 
jiojHilav etymology of this word is 
poufi\ a coiffure emjiloyed by the ladies 
of Franco in the i-eigu of the Grand 
Mouanjiie to announce evcqfs of in¬ 
terest, nr render iicrsoiis patronised by 
them popular. Thus. Madame d’Eg- 
inoiit, Duke of llichelicu’s daughter, 
w'oro uu her hciid a little duiinond 
fortia'ss, with raoviup sentiuels, after 
her father had taken I’ort Mahon; and 
the Duchess of Orleans wore a little 
nurserj', with cradle, bahy, and toys 
complete, after the birth of her son au«l 
heir. These, no doubt, were pouffs aud 
I>uffs, but Lord Bacon uses tlie word 
puff a century before the head-gear 
was brought into fashion. Two other 
etymons present themselves : the# old 
pictures of* Famo puffing forth the 
jiraiscs of some hero with her trami»ct; 
and the puffing out of slaiu Iwasts itiid 
birds in order to make tlicm look 
plumper aud lietter^for food—a plan 
iiniversally ado^ited in the abattoir of 
Paris. (German, pretty to brag or 
make a noise: and Prench, pouf our 
puff.) 

I'ufi'y in The-Critie, by Sheridan. An 
impudvnt literary quack. 

Pnff-balL A sort of fiinmis. The 
word is a corruption of Puck or Pouk ball, 
onciently called Puck-flat. The Irish 
name is Pooka-foot. (Saxon, Pnlker- 
a toa^^tool.^ ^ha^e8|)eare alludes 
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to this suporstitiou when Pros'jwro sum¬ 
mons amongst his elves— 

“ Ydu whoip iiastimo 

Is hi inako midui.ulit niusliroitii'M." 

lihakei^ure: J'fuipest, v. 1 . 

Pnfl^d Up. Conceited: elated with 
conceit or praise; filled with wind. A 
jvfjr is a tartlet with a very light or 
puffy crust. 

“TliHt tio one of you Ikj piilEvil up one aaaiust 
aiioilior."-1 (’or. iv.e. 

Pug, a variant of puck, is used to a 
cliild, monkey, dog, etc., as a pet term. 

I'oH miKchteeous httie inuj. A i>layfal 
rcjiroof to a favourite. 

Pup. A mischievous little goblin in 
Beil Jonsou's drama of The Devil te an 

Pag&a Porco'nun {Batth of the 
Pif/s). The most celebrated poem of 
alliterative verse, extending to 253 Latin 
hexameters, in w’hich every word begins 
with p. 

Puisne Judges means the younger- 
born judges, at one time called vunp 
judges. They are the four interirir 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and tlic four inferior judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. (French, 
puisne, subsequently bom; Latin, post 
uuttis.) 

Pnkwa^na (North American Indian). 
The curling smoke of the Pcace-pii>e; a 
signal or beacon. 

PulL A hnp puUy a strung pull, and a 
pull all together—in. a steady,/norgctic, 
and systematic co-operation, 'llio ro- 
ferenco may be either to a boat, where 
all the oarsmen pull together witli a 
lung and strong pull at the oars; or it 
maybe to the act of hauling witli ii roiio, 
when a siinultnueous strong pull is in- 
disiieusablc. 

Pull Bacon {To). To sfiread the 
flng^ out after having ]^|aced one’s 
thumb on the nose. 

“'Dtie ollli't'rK !<)K>ke hi }iini,w)ien tlin inun put* 
Iiis finders to tiin nose and pulic'd tmcdii.''— 
i ohee Jteimrt, Oct. <1, Msf. 

Poll Devil, Poll Baker. I<et each 
one do the best for himself in his own 
line of business, but let not one man in¬ 
terfere in that of another. 

*lt'« all fair pntliiur, ‘pull linker;* 

someone baa to get the worst of it. Kowit's nn 
fhughrangiva], now It's tbem{thepolice] that gets 
. . . rnhi.(>rl nnt."—Boldhrewaod : Sottberif mOer 
Anus, chap. Xxavii. 

Pulling. A jockey trick, which used 
to be called “playing booty’'—i.e. ap¬ 
pearing to use every effort to come m 


first, but really determined to lose the 
race. 

“Mr. Kcnihh* [in the Tnm Chrstl gave a slight 
toio-U of (he Jockey, and 'plait'd hooty.' lie 
Hnoineil to do jnalicu to the i>la>, hut real U rumed 
its mtrccHS.’'—Oeorpe Colmsn the yoKiipcr. 

Pnmbleelioek {l^nele). lie bullied 
Pip when only a imor boy, but when the 
boy became wealthy was nis lick-spittle, 
fawning on him most servilely with his 
‘‘ May I, Mr. Pip ’’ [have the honour of 
shaking liands with yon] ; “ Might T, Mr. 
pip” [take the liberty of saluting youj. 
{Diekens: Great F.rpeelations.) 

Puminel or PonuneL To beat 
black and blue. (Pi’euch, vonnneln, to 
dapple.) 

^ Pump. To sift, to extract informa¬ 
tion by indirect questions. In allusion 
to pumping up water. 

“ But pniiip not nic for iiolili.'d " 

Otwtiit, 

Pnmpernlokol. Brown (lenrge or 
rye-bread used by Wcstiibalirui peasjmts. 

His Trampareney of rumj/crmckeK 
I So the Tinier satirised the minor (Imniin 
I princes, “whose ninety men and ten 
i drummers constituted tlioir whole em¬ 
battled host on the parade-ground before 
tlieir palace; and whoso revenue w as 
supplied by a jionwnt'ige on the tax levied 
on strangers at the Pumpernickel Kiir- 
saal.” (July 18, 1886.) 

Thackeray was author of the plinn^t'. 

Pun is tlio Welsh pun. equivnient; it 
means a word equally aiqilicable to twp 
things. The application sliould bo re¬ 
mote and odd iu order to give jiiipiaucy 
to the play, {fke Calemhodko.) 

Pun anff Piekpooket. He irho 
u ouhl make a pun icuti/d pick n purkt t. 
Br. Johnson is generally credited with 
this silly dictum (170ft-l<S4), but Dennis 
had said before to PuiToll, “ Any num 
who would make such an execrable pun 
would not scruple to pick my j>ockct’’ 
(1057-1734), {Hir IV, At. Pyw : fVuic 
and IValnnls, vol. ii. p. 277.) 

The “exccrabla pun " wnM tbis; Purcell mini t ii- 
Uill for the drawer or wnit-T, bui no one mixM-erptl 
it. Purrell, laii|ilnvihcr«iile,aHke<11>riinP8'‘niiy 
the tAitle WAS like Die tavern ?" Auk, “ Lecniisc 
itaeri' is uo amwer In it." 

Pnnoli, from the Indian word pmtj 
(five); so called from its five ingredients 
—viz. spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
spice. It was introauced into England 
from Spain, where it is called ponehe. 
It is called “ Contradiction,” because it 
M composed of spirits to make it strong, 
and water to make it weak; of lefnon~ 
juice to make it sour, and sugar to moke 
it sweet. 
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Mr. Punch. A Bontafi mimD called 
Maccus was the original of Punch. A 
Rtatucttc of this builbon was discovered 
ill 17'27, conhiining all the well-known 
fwituvos of oiu: friend—ttuj long nose 
and goggle eyes, tlie hunch ba^ and 
protruduig breast. 

The most popular derivation of Pandi 
and Judy is I'oniius eum Jutlait (Matt, 
xxvii. ll »), un old mystery play of Pmiiu$ 
Vifate and the JeivH; but tho Italian 
piihmiello scorns to bo from pollkiy a 
tliiimb (Torn-thumb figures}, and our 
Punch is from paunch. 

The drama or story of mr Punch and 
Jmtij is attributed to fjilvio Fiorillo, an 
Italian comedian of tho seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The Ule is this: Punch, in a ht 
r>f jealousy, strangles his infant child, 
wh(«n .fudy flies to her revenge. She 
fftches a bhiflgeon, with which she be¬ 
labours her husband, till Punch, exaspe¬ 
rated. seizes another bludgeon and boats 
licr bt dentil, thou flings into tho sti’eet 
the two dead bodies, 'fho bodiesattract 
the notice of a i>olioe oflicer, who enters 
tho house. Punch fleifs for his life; 
being arrested by an officer of tlie In- 
(piisitiou, he is shut up in prison, from 
whioli he escapes by mcaua of a golden 
key. Tlie rest is un allcgorv, showing 
lioW Punch triumphs over all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. (1) Eu'aui, in the sliape 
of a dug, is overcome; (2) Disease, in 
tho disguise of a doctor, is kicked out; 
(;?) Death is beaten to death; and (4) tho 
JUivil himself Is outwitted. 

Plcasfd us Punch. (iScCf PoKiSED.) 

Panob. A ^Suffolk punch. A short,' 
thiek-sot wirt-horso. 

‘ 1 (iKUirur tliisu oill tjieir rhild rimi’li, wliich 
'll ini' inih'Ui ily, t)i;it wnril 1>»VinK a 

nont of ... ii-o fill i-wr> iliiug lliai m tliick. 

mill sli-il Out)';/. 

Pnno'tuaL No bigger than a point, 
exact to a point or moment. (Latin, ad 
puHcium.) Uence the angel, nescribing 
this earth to Adaiif, calls it "This spa¬ 
cious earth, this punctual spot'*— i.e. a 
spot no bigger tliaii a point. {Milton: 
Piirudtse Most, viii. is!) 

Ponctnality. Panetuolitt/ U the 
pulitcucss of kinas. Attributed to Louis 
XYIIl. 

. Puaotiiatioii. Tlie following advice 
of Bishop Orleton to Oounioy and Mali* 
travers in 1327 is an excellent example 
of the importonco of punctuation:— 
1‘idtrardim oeeidcr^ nolite timere bmam 
• rsl —“ llcfraiu not to kill King Edward 
is right.” If tho (loint is placed aftm* 
the iust word, the sentence roads, “ No^ 


to kill tJie king is right; " but if after 
the second word, the direction becomes, 

“ Refrain not; to kill the kina is right.” 
{‘See Obaciijs.) 

An East Indian scholar, 
skilled in Sanskrit, and learned in law, 
divinity, and Bcicnco, We use the word 
for amrene literafntm, one more stocked 
with tiook lore tluin deep erudition. 

Pn'aie Apple. A pomegranate; so 
called because it is the XKimum or ‘‘ apj^e” 
bclongiug to the genus Pu'nka, 

Pn'nlo Faitb. Treacheiy, violation 
of faith. “ Punic faith ” is about ecpial 
to “Siranlsh honesty.” Tho Pum (a 
corruption of P«jni) wera accused by the 
Romans of breaking faith with them, a 
most extraordinary instance of the “pot 
calling the kettle bhvok: ” for w'hatever 
iiifldeuty the Carthaginians were guilty 
oL it could scarcely equal that of their 
accusers. 

The Roman Pa m is the word Pheent 
(Phamicians), the Carthaginians being 
of Pheeniciau descent. 

'• Our Pualc fatfh 

18 Inftvnujus. anU briimtucl u» s proverii." 

AtUlismi: Cato, ii. 

PtmUh a Bottle {To). To drink a 
liottle of wine or spirits. WTien the 
contents have been punished, the empty 
bottles are •* desid men.” • 

“ .1 f ter Wfi'd iiiinislioil .a ciiunJc of bottliM of old 
Croivwhiiiky . ,. )i« raipil in nlluf usitililon (lie 
•jot oiinirUitciy iMiwerliJBiil'"—Tfrfl Bmloa Bxperi. 
tni’ia.cliaii. xi\. 

Punjab [fve rirers\ Tliey are tho 
Jcliim,Oheniib, Ilavcc, Bo'as, and Sutlej; 
called by the Greeks pente-potamia. 

Pup properly means a little boy or 
girl. A Uttl lo dog is s<} called liecause it 
IS a ])et. An insect in the tliird stage of 
existence. (Latin, pupus, fem. pupa; 
French, a doll; German, juff/vv.) 

Pnrbeuk (Dorsetshire^. Noted fota 
imirble used ii^ ecclesiastical oniamente. 
Chichester catheilral lias a row of columns 
oF this limestone. Tho columns of th« 
Temple church, London: the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, in We^minster Abbey • 
and tlio throne of the archbishop in 
Canterbury cathedral, are other siieci- 
mens. 

Purgatory. Tho Jewish Rabbi be¬ 
lieved tliat the soul of the deceased was 
consigned to a sort of puigatoty for 
twelve mouths alter death, during which 
time it was allowed to visit ira dead 
body and the places or persons it es¬ 
pecially loved. This iutennediato tiate 
they called by variooa names, as ” the 
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bosom of Abraham,” “tho garden of 
Eden,” ” upi)er Gehenna.” Tlie Sab¬ 
bath was always a free day, and prayer 
was supiposed to benefit those in this 
iutennraiato state. 

Purlta'nl (7). Elvi'rn, 

daughter of Lor<l WjJlon, a ruritun, 
is sconced to Lord Arthur Talbot, a 
Cavalier. ^ On the day of esi)ou8als, Lord 
Arthur aids Henrietta, the widow of 
Charles I., to escape; and Elvira, think¬ 
ing him faithless, loses her reason. On 
his return to England, Lord Arthur ex- 

{ >1ains the ciroiiiustauces, and the two 
overs vow that nothing on earth shall 
part them more. Tho vow is scarcely 
uttered, when Cromwell’s soldiei's enter 
and arrest I>ord Talbot for treason ; but 
os they lead liim forth to execution a 
herald announces tho defeat of the 
Stuarts, and free pardon to all political 

f >risonets, whereujion Lord Arthur is 
iborated. and marries Elvira. (Bvf/ini: 
I PHfitani; libretto by C. 

Pn’rltans. Seceders from the Re¬ 
formed Church; so oallwl because they 
rejected all human traditions and inter¬ 
ference in religion, acknowledging the 
sole authority of the “pure Word of 
God,” without “note or comment.” 
Their motto was: “ Tho Uible, the whole 
})ible, ajtd nothing but the Bible.” The 
English I’uritaris wore soinotimcs by tho 
Reformers called IVeemontsf^, from 
their prccisenoss in matters called “in¬ 
different.” Andrew Fuller nain<;d them 
Aon-coHforminiii*\H)ca.\m: they ri'fused to 
subscribe to the Act of ITniforinity, 

Purldiige's Figures. In oj[)tii's, 
figures produced on a wall of uiiifonii 
colour when a jjcrson entering a dark 
room with a candle moves it up and 
down approxirnabdy on a level with the 
eyes. From tho eye near the candle an 
image of the retinal vessels will appeal 
projected on tlio wall. * 

Purler {J). A cropper, or heitvy 
mil from one's horse in a stcoplechaeo or 
in the hunting-field (proliabfy allied to 
hurl and ivhin). * 

“ RorjuiU's white bone .. . c1e»rc<) it, hnt. fall- 
liii; wirii a mis’htv rraali. travc bun n luirlor >in 
the o|>j> 08 ite mde/'—Ouida: Under Two Flagn, 
cbai>. vl. 

Purlieu (2 syl.). Prencli poumlU 
lieu (a place free from*tho forest laws). 
Henry II., Richard I,, and John made 
certain lands forest lands; Henry HI. 
allowed curtain jtortious all round to 
be severed. These “rues,” or forest 
bruders were freed from that servitude 
yrMcb Wiuilaid og the royal fo^eejs. The 


“ iwrambulatiou ” by which this was 
effected was tecluiicaJly cjillod pouralter. 

In the irtwlipiw «ir tbia fovosl utrvnils 

A sluviH'ou* rciu‘(i'<j niMuit wiili oIim’ " 
fOnikeeptwe: Ae You hiKe U,\\. X 

Purple (blue and rod) indicates tho 
fore of truth eren unto ma'rttjrtlom. (iS<€> 
under CoLOUtt, for its symbolisms, etc.) 

Purple {Promotion to thA, Promo¬ 
tion to the rank of cardiiitil in tho Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“Dr. Miiran'a |ir<)ini>tinn to the jiui'i'lc is <vr- 
tain."—A’t wepaper purni/i «)•/». 

Purpure [puriJo]. One of the colours 
of an hurahne e.scut.clu*on. It is c.v- 
pressed by vertical liites miming down 
towards the loft hand (as you look at 
tho shield lying before you); “Vert” 
runs the contrary way. 


I>L'UCt.8. VBur. 

Kui.’lii.|) liomhlft vary rsi’nii-hr'i'ii'i li.\ si'w'n 
(■((hnirs ;fi>ru)i;ii hornlitsli> nine, (.vc III ii\i,i,. ) 

Pursy, PurslnesB. Broken-wimled, 
or in a bloateti state in which tho wind 
i.s short and difTicult. (French, 
same meaniiig.) 

A fat and purxy man. Shaki'spenrt: 
has “pui'sy Insolence,’’the in.'iolence of 
Jcsiirun, “ who waxed f,it and kicked.” 
In frainbt wu have “the fa‘ness of tln'pe. 
pursy times”—i.c. wanton or self-indnl- 
gent times. ^ 

Purnra'vasandUrva'si. An Tmlian 
myth sinulur to that of ”Apollo and 
Uaplino.” PiirAiiivas is a legc'udary 
king who iell in love with ITrva'si, a 
lieav'Uily nym]»h, who conscuted to lic- 
coine his wife on certain conditions. 
These conditions l»eing violated, Urvasi 
disapiiearcd, and Pururavas, inconsol¬ 
able, wandered evcrywlioro to liiul lior. 
Ultimately ho succeeded, and tht-y were 
indi-ssolubly united. ^.(‘Sec; I’syoiie.) 

Pu'soylte (3 «yl-). A High Church¬ 
man ; 80 called from Dr. Pusoy, of Ox- 
fortl, a chief contributor to the Jhirtu 
for the Times. {‘See Tbactahianb.) 

Puss. A cat, hare, or rabbit. (Irish, 
pus. a cut.) It is said that tho wrnd, 
ap]>licd to a haiu or rabbit, is from tlio 
ljutin Itpuif, Fi-enchiflcd into la pus. 
True or not, the ptin may jmvhs muster. 

“ oil. inws, it ixKlcsi tliM* rtiro ilisgrurc. 

When I ib'fy lliPi* to ibc rn.'i-. 
t^Miic. 'tisa lH‘t: iiAy. no 
I’ll lily iny slntll tiiKin. tbo iniil,’’ 

The Ihin- ujkI the TuvtnW, 

PUM In Boots [ T.e Chat JtotU]^ from 
fifevAUh Kiffht of Strajiaroln-’a 
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Italian faiiy tales, where Constantine’s 
rat procures his inastrr a fine castle anil 
tlift king’s heiress. I'irst transhitcsl into 
French ill leS.;. Our version is taken 
from that of t’harlcs I’errault. There is 
a similar one in the Scandinavian uiirm^ry 
tales. This clever cat secures a fortune 
and a royal jiartiior for his master, who 
jiasses off as the Marquis of Car*abas, but 
IS ill reality a young miller witliout a 
penny in the world. 

Put. A clown, a silly shallow-pate, a 
butt, one easily “ imt uiMin.” 

•■ijircr rouiito puls exiulQuceu Ik*ss ‘'5 rHijn." 

Hiumsiiii. 

Put the Cart before the Horse. 

(Sev Caht.) 

Put up the Shutters (7h). To an¬ 
nounce oneself a baukriipt. 

n ) tliiiik I HID u'liiiii/ to jiiit up the sliuitcrs 
If can luanaitc lo kcci)/jriuns ? 

Putney and Mortloke Raee. Tlio 
aijinial oight-oared Isjat-racc between 
the two univci'sities of Cambridge and 
< >sfoid. 

Putting on Frills (Amoricun). fifv- 
iog i>iicscli’ airs. 

Putting on Side, (jiving oneself 
airs. Side is an arciiiiic word lor a tiain 
or 1 railing piwii; also long, as •‘his 
hcuird was side.” A side-roaf mo.ans a 
lung (railing coat. (Anglo-Saxon x<V/, 
gtv.it, wide, long — as svl-fvax^ lo'ig 
h.'iir^ 

'•I (In ii.ii like iJiilr frni-ks fi'r liilio yiili=.“— 
Skill iii;r. 

Pygmalion. A statuary of Cy))riis, 
Avho liatcd wiimrii and ri'solviMl never to 
marry, but fell in love with his own 
statue of the goddess Venus. At hia 
caniesl prayer the statue was vivified, 
and he m.arried it. (Oriil: Sletanior- 
/'Imurs, X. ; Knrthhj Paradise, August.) 

*' K.’w, Ilk)' l*.\)nii'iliiiii, il)t'it on uri'K'ss clmrnis, 

Or care to I'lii-.pii stuiiioiii tlieir iiriiis.’’ 

,s'. Jrayui): Art of Digm-tiin, canto i. 

V In (lilbcrt’s comedy of Pifffmalion 
ai'd (hihtiea, the sculptor is a married 
man, vvlioao wife ((ijyulsca) was jealous 
of the animated statue (Calatea), which, 
after enduring great misery, voluntarily 
returned to its original state, Tliis, of 
•coiirst', is mixing up two Pygmalious, 
wiile as the iioles apart. 

.lolin MiiV'itiiii wruip c'orlnin aitires ratleil Tiif 
Mifinnuriiiiiwjt of /‘jiuHniluiii'ii tmoae. Theso 
saiiM's Wfi’t ‘<iiiipvi'(‘S)Hl, >111(1 are n>«v very riirc. 

Pyg’mios (2 syh). A notion of 
dwtti’fs on the banks of the Upper Nile. 
Every spring the cranes made war uiKin 
tJiem and devoured tlicm. They cut 
down every coni-ear with au axe. 


When Hercules went to the country 
they climbed up hia goblet by ladders to 
drink from it; and wliilo he was asleep 
two whole armies of tliein fell upon hw 
n^it hand, and two uj^ion liis left; but 
Irercules rolled them all m his lion’s 
skin. It is easy to see how Bwift has 
availed himself of this Crednii legend in 
his Gulliver's Travels. Stanley met with 
a race of Pygmies in his search for Emin 
Pasha. 

PyTodea and Orestea. Two model 
friends, whose names have liecome pro¬ 
verbial for friendship, like tho.so of Da¬ 
mon and Pythias, David and Jonathan. 

Pyramid. The Largest is that of 
C’holuln, ill Mexico, which covers fifty 
.acres of ground. 'Tlic largest in Egypt 
is that of Clieoixs, near Cairo, which 
covers tliirtceu acres. Sir William Tite 
tclLs us it coiitaiii.s ninety milliou cubic 
feet of stone, and could not he now built 
for less than thirty millions of money 
(sterling). 

Psrr'amus. The lover of Thislie. 
Su]))xising 'riiisbe to bo tom to piectes by 
•a lion, he st:dibi'>il himself, and 'I'hislie, 
Ibnling the dead biKly, stabbed Iicm'lf 
also, Ibitb tVI! dead under a imiUH’rry- 
1rc«‘, which has over since borne blcKid- 
re<l fruit. Sh.'ikesp(?oi'e has a travesty 
of this tale in hLs Midsuimue? Xtglti's 
]>! nan. (Ol id: Mdfamrphbsfit, bk. iv.) 

Pyroeles and Husldn'rusi. Heroes 
who.se exploits, previous to their airival 
in Arcadia, are detuileil iu the Area'dm 
of tSir Philip .Sidney. 

Pyrodes (2 syl.), son of Clias was so 
called, according to Pliny ^vil .'10), lic- 
rn.nse ho was the first to strike fire from 
flint. (Greek,/>/«•, tiro; = ti/nifus.) 

Pyrrha. Sa-caltm Pi/rrlar. The 
FIixhI. I’yrrha w-w the wufe of Deu¬ 
calion (Tforaee: I Odes, U. 0). So m’ich 
rain has falleft, it looks as if the days of 
pyrrha wore about to return, 

Pyr'rhlo Dano^ the most famous 
w*ar-dance of antiquity, received its 
name from Pyrricho^, a Dorian. _ It 
was danced to the flute, .and its time 
w’os very quick. Julius Ciesar intro¬ 
duced it into Koine. The Romaika, still 
danml in Greece, is a relie of the an¬ 
cient Pyrrhic, ddnee. 

** Yi’ liftvi’ Mm Vvrrliir ilniirc aa often, 

W'imre la ihe (*}‘rrlnc iibnlsiix jioiu* f " 

Zljiron. 

Pyrrhic Victory (.1). A ruinous 
victory. Pyrrhus, after Ins victory over 
the limans, uemr the river Siris, said 
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to those sent to congratulate bun, One 
more such victoi^ and Pyrrhus is un¬ 
done.” 

“Tho railway cninpanios tico that in flKhtin? 
their oustoniera they gain but a very Pyrrhic 
sort ot victory article, Feb. MUi, 
isse. 

Pytrbo. A sceptic. XVnho was 
the founder of the sceptical school of 
philosophy. He was a natire of Elis, 
m Peloponne'sos.' 

*' BleaacU iie the day I ’araped the wrangling crew 
Prom Py rrbo’a maze and Boiciirua’ ety. 

JteaUie: Minetrel, 

Pynbo'alaa School (The). The 
sceptical platform founded by Pyrrho, 
(See above.) 

Pyr'rhonimtt. Infidelity. (See above.) 


Pythag'oras. son of Muesarchos, was 
called son of Apollo or Pythios, from 
tho first two ^llablcs of his name; but 
he was called Pytha-goras Wause tho 
Pythian oracle predicted his birtk 
Pythatjm'os, generally called The Lotty- 
haired Srt’mittH. A native of Sa'mos, 
noted for his manly beauty and long 
hair. ITie Greeks applied the phrase to 
any venerable man or philosopher. 

Pylhaffortu maintained that bo dis¬ 
tinctly recollected having ocenpied other 
human forms l>efore his birth at Samos: 


fl) He was JEthaVides, son of Mercury; 
(2) Euphorbos the Phrygian, son of Pan'- 
thoos, in which form he ran Patroelos 
through with a lance, leaving Hector to 
dispatch the hateful friend of Adiilles; 
(3; Hermoti'mo% the prophet of Clazo- 
me’nm; and'(4) afisliermau. To prove his 
Phrygian existence he was taken to the 
temple of Hera, in Argos, and asked to 
point out the shield of the son of Pau- 
thoo& which he did without hesitation. 
(6;^ ]^T.) 

The golden thigh of Pgthagorae. Tliis 
thigh he showed to Ab'aris, the Hyper- 
bweoii priest, and exliibited it in tho 
Orpipic games. . 

Ah^s, priest of the HyperWreans, 
gave him a dart, by which he was carriM 
through the air, over inaccessible rivers, 
lakes and inouiitains; expelled pesti¬ 
lence ; lulled storms: and performed 
other wonderful elicits. 

Pythagortu maintained that tho soul 
has three vdiicles: (1) the ethereal, which 
is luminous and cdestjpl, in which the 
soul resides in a state of bliss in the 
stars; (2) the whidn^ffers the 

puni^mait of sin aftet* death; and (3) 
the terreeirial, which is the vehicle it 
occupies on this earth. 

Pythagoraa asserted he could write on 
the moon. Hie plan of operation woe to 


write on a lookiug-glass in blood, and 
place it opxjosite the moon, when tho 
mscrintion would api>car photographed 
or reflected on the moon’s disc. 

Pythagoras. Mesmerism was prac¬ 
tised by Pythagoras, if wo may credit 
lamblidms, who tells us that he tmned 
a savage Baunion boar by stroking it 
gently with his hand; ” subdued an eagle 
by tho same moans; and held absoluto 
dominion over beasts and birds by tho 
power of his voice,” or ” influence of his 
touch.” 

Fytbagore'an System. Pyth.a'gorns 
taught that the sun is a movable sphere 
in the centre of the universe, and tbnt 
all the planets revolve round it. This 
is substantially the some ns tho Coperni- 
can and Newtonian systems. 

Pythian Qanea. Tlio games held 
by the Greeks ht l^tho, in I'hoois, sub¬ 
sequently called Belphi. They tnnk 
place every fourth year, the secijiid of 
each OljTnpuul. 

Psrthlaa. (Sec Damon.) 

Py'tbon. The monster serpenfchatciuHl 
from the mud of DeuenUon’s deluge, and 
slain near Belphi by Apollo. 


O 

Q, Q in a corner. Something not see:, at 
first, but sul>se(|ucntly brought to not in-, 
llie thong to which seals are attached in 
legal documents is in French called tlic 
queue ; thus we have lettres mlties sur 
simple queue or sur double queue, accord¬ 
ing to whetlier they bear one or two 
seals. In documents where the soul is 
attached to the deed itself, tho comer 
where the seal is placed is called the 
queue, and when the document is swom- 
to the finger is laid on tlie queue. 

In a merry Q (cue). Humour, temper; 
thus Shakespeare says, ” My cue is vil- 
lanous melancholy f’ (Kitig ].ei(r, i. 2). 

Old Q. The fifth Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queeusboriy. 

QJILD. Quod eral detnomirimdttni. 
Three letters appended to the theorems 
of Euclid, meaning: Thus have wo 
proved the proportion stated above, as 
wo were required to do. 

CI.E.F. Quod eratfarien'dum. Three 
letters app^ded to tlm problems of 
Euefid, meaning: Thus have we done 
or drawn, tho figure required by tho 
proposition. 
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Q.P, Quantum placet. Two letters 
used iu prescriptions, meaning the quan¬ 
tity may l)o as little or much as you 
like. Tlius, iu a cup of tea we might say 
“ Milk and sugar 

0.8. Quantum sufjMt. Two letters 
appended to prescriptions, and meaning 
ns much as is require to make the pills 
up. Tims, after giving the drugs iu 
luinate proportions, the apothecary is 
told to “mix these articles in liquorice 

O.V. (Latin, quantum vie). As much 
as you like, or quantum ralcai, as much 
us is prmier. 

q.r. (Latin, quod vide). Which see. 

Quack or Quack Doctor; once 
called qitark-eaker. A puffer of salves. 
(Swedish, qrak-salfvare; Norwegian, 
qvitk-mh'cr; Gorman, quaeksalber.) 

iiiUiniliiiii'‘r^8, iitiiw-ksrihors, and cliarlatnns 
der ivellip \ Thumtis Jifvnnf. 

Quacks. Queen Anne’s quack omdists 
wons William "Read (tailor)^ who was 
knighted, and Dr. Grant (linker). 

Quad. To be in quad. To he eon- 
lined lo yrnir oollege-givjunds or quad- 
rauglo; to he in i>rison. 

Quadra. The border round a bas- 
relief. 

In Mil- S-\nl» I’liiop of J’lDretx'o I5 a <inadia 
ioiMi'I:i liBJ iciicf it-|ire'eiitin>,' iln* Miidoiina, in 
V.iiiie (t‘iri-iotia. Hioi'ral (ili.er aKUivs arc 

iiiir<)dii4 nl, 

*Quadragc8'ima Sunday. The first 
Sunday in Lent; so called bcoausi.* it is, 
iu round numbers, the fortieth day 
bi.'fore Eastei’. 

Quadrages'imOls. Tlio farthings 
or ivvyineutH made iu commutation of a 
personal visit to the mother-church on 
Mid-Lent Sunday; also called Whitsun 

farthings. 

Quadrllat’cradL The four fortresses 
of IVsi'hic'm and Mantua on tho Mincio, 
with Vero'na and Legna'go on the 
Ad'igi*. Now demqjisltcd. 

I'/ie Truman Quadrilateral. The for- 
Iressi's of Ijuxemburg, Coblcutr, &utg- 
luuis, and Mayeiicc. 

Quadrille syl., French) means 
, a small square; a dance in which the 

5 >crsons ]ifaco thenifielves in a square. 
LutrodiuMid into England in 1813 by tho 
Duke of DcTonshiro, (Lotiu, quaamm, 
a square.) 

Le JPanialon. So called from the tnno 
to which it used to bo danced. 

‘VMti\ From a country-douce called 


pas d'ete, v«ry fashionable ia 1800; 
which it resembles. 

La poule. Derived from a country- 
dance produced by Julien in 1802, the 
second part of which began witii tlie 
imitation of a cock-crow. 

I'raiise. The name of a dancing- 
master who, in 1800, invented the figure. 

La paetourelle. So named from its 
melody and accompaniment, which are 
similar to the vuanelles or pcaaania' 
dances. 


Quad'rlloge (3 syl.). Anything 
written iu four parts or books, os Vhilde 
Harold. Anything compiled from four 
authors, as the Life of Thomas d liecket. 
Any history resting on the testimony of 
four indejicndeut authorities, as The 
Gospel History. 

“Thoveryautlwreof Uip Qa-uIriUigp itsclfc or 
flpiii; of /(litre imrtd . . . Soc all witli one pi'ii aliti 
month acknowledge the Kimc.”—i<tjnfi«nte : I'tr- 
iimbulutioH, p. .U. 

Quadrivlum. The four higher sub¬ 
jects of schoLastic philosophy up to the 
twelfth cenlurj'. It embraced music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Thequadiivnun wastbe “fourfold way " 
to knowledge; the trt'vium {q.r.) the 
“threefold way” to eloquence: both 
together ouiiipfehendctl the seven arts 
or sciences. The seven aiis are enu- 
murated iu the following hexaiUelev;— 

“ Linutin. Tioi'us. lUtlo, Xuiiit'rns. Tuium, An- 
.'iiluM, Atitra.” 

And iu tie two foll'twiag:— 

"Orff . Imiu^tur, Pi . vi'Bi doert, Jthii. verki 
1 >lor»t. 

Jftt. riuln, Ar. numorat, Ceo. pondertt, Asf. 
rolil astra.” 


Quadroon'. A tiorson with oue- 
fouith of black blood; tlie offspring of 
a mulatto woman by a while man. 
inulutto is half-blooded, one pirent being 
white and the other black. (Latin, qua^- 
fiwr, four.) (»lifr L-vmb.) 


Quad'mi^e AUianoe of 

Gemuuiy, Spain, Denmark, and ITollaud 
ibrmed on alliance agaiu.st France |o 
resist tho encr/^chmeui^ of Louis XIV., 
who bad declami war against Holland. 
It terminated with the treaty of Nimc- 
gucii ill 1078. 

Quadruple Allumceof\1lS-nid. An 
alliance between England, France, Ger¬ 
many, and Holland, lo guaranty the 
siiccesrion in Ebgiand to the House of 
Hwiover; to secure the succession in 
Franco to the House of Bourbon j aud 
to prohibit Spain and France from 
uniting under one crown. Signed at 
Paris. _ 

Quadmpk AUianct qf 1834, Tha 
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alliance of England, France, Spain, and 
Pfjrtugol for the pur}>nse of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula, by putting down 
the Cturlists or imrtisans of Don Carlos. 

QiuHitioVejM'ta. An open question. 

Quail. A bird, said to be very sala¬ 
cious, hence a prostitute or courtesan. 

“ Here's Agnmeinnon, an lumost fellow piinuub, 
anti line that loves quails."—i<{fcaiUi^«aro: Trviliu 
unif CrMStda^ v. 1. 

The Iliad of Homer is Ivwuil on the story that 
Arntniemnon, hoins ohiiged to give uii Ills nils- 
trills, took the mistress of Achilles to siipply her 
place. This hroiight about n quarrel between 
Aganu'innoii and Achilles,and Arhilles refused 
to have anything more tu du with the siege of 
Troy. 

Quaint means odd, peculiar. A 
qnmnt phrase means a fanciful phrase, 
one not expressed in the ordinary way. 

" His ganiicnt was very quaint, and odd ;.. . a 
long, long way liebiml lUc time." — 

C'An'stmiie ,* Cfieket on the Hearth, eliaii. I, 

Quaker. It appears from the Jwmial 
of George Fox, who was imprisoned for 
nearly twelve months in Derby, that the 
Quakers first obtained the apjiellatinn 
(1650) by which they are now known 
ii-om the following cituumstance : — 
“.liistice Deunet, of Derby.” says Fox, 
“ was the flwt to call us Quakt‘rs, ht*- 
causc J hade him quake and tremble at 
the word of the Lord.” 'The system of 
the Quakers i.s laid down by Holiert 
Barclay in fifteen theses, c:illed Baretuy'a 
Apohijyy addressed to Cliai’les II. 

“ Quakers (that, tike lanterns. Tu'sr 

Their light within them) wilt iint awcar.” 

' ^ //udibrap, li. 2. 

Qualm. A sudden fit of illness, or 
sickly languor. Hence, a qu<a1m of 
conscience == a twinge or uncasiuess of 
conscience. 

Qnaads'ry. A perplexity ; a state 
of hesitation. 

Quanquam or Cancan. A slang 
manner of dancing quodrjiUes permittea 
ill the public j^ardeus of Paris, etc. Tlie 
word cancan is a corruption of the Latin 
quamqmm, a term applied to the exer¬ 
cises delivered by young theological 
students before the aiTiiuV professors. 
Hence it come to signify “ babble,” 
“jargon,” anything crude, etc. 

Quarautl'iw (3 syl.). The forty 
days that a ship suspested of being in¬ 
fected with some contagious disorder is 
obliged to lie off port. (Italian, quaran- 
tim^ forty; French, qi^'antaine.) 

To perform quarantine is to nde off 
port duruig the tune of quarantino. (Jke 
Fobtt.) 


Quarll (Philip), A sort of Bohinsou 
Crusoe, who had a rhiinpausee for liis 
“ iiuin Friday.” The stoiy i-elates the 
adventures and sufferings of tui English 
hermit named Philip Quarll. 

QuarreL A short, stout arrow used 
in the crossbow. (A corruption of car- 
rial; Welsh, chu-arel; French, Ccffira//. 
So called because the head was originally 
carre or four^sided. Hence also a quarrel 
or quarry of plass, meaning a sijuare or 
diamond-shaped pane; quaricr, a square 
wax-candle, etc.) 

'‘UiMrulleHiiwHyutly ewappuz t hnniwu kiiyglili'Z 

with iryiie so wekjrbi tlmt w}iicli<- they 
nevor." Merle d’.lrllimt. 

QuaireL To quarrel orer the bishop's 
cope —over sometning wliich cannot ptis- 
sibly do you any good; over goat’s wo<»l. 
This is a French expression. The itewly- 
appointetl Bisliop of Bruges euteml tiio 
town in his cope, which no gave to the 
pco]tlc; and tiie people, to part it 
among themselves, tore it to sliieds, 
each taking a piece. 

Quarrel witb your Bread and 
Butter ('/}/). To act conttary to your 
b»'st interest; to .snarl at tlitit which 
procures your living, like a spoilt cli’lil, 
wlio shows its iU-tonnier by throwing its 
bread and butter to toe ground. 'I'o cut 
off your nose to bo avenged on j our f.iee. 

Quarry („'/). The place where stone, 
marble, etc., are dug out and squtin-d. 
(French, quarriy formed into squ<ire 
blocks.) (Tomhmou.) „ 

Quarry. Prey. This is ti term in 
falconry, When a hawk slrueh tho 
object of pursuit and clung to it, she 
wa.i said to “ bind ; ” but when she Jlnr 
0 ,)' with it, shQ was said to “carry.” 
The “ carry ” or “ quanj,” therefore, 
means the jirey canied off by tlie hawk. 
It is an error to derive this w'ord from 
the Latin quan'o (to seek). 

“To tell the manner of it. 

Were on Hu* qiiuny ofitheiK; iminlerml iler-r 

To add tlu3 death »i yon.” 

tihiuieermre: MneMh,i\.X 

Quart d’HourC' (Mawrais). A time 
of annoyance. The time Itetwceu tho 
arrival of the guests and tlie ruinoimcc- 
ment of dinner is emphatically called 
the mauraia quart d'new'c; but the 
phiujse has a much larger appHeatioii: 
thus wo say the Cabinet Ministers must 
have had a mauvais quart d'heiire when 
opening a number of telegrams of a 
t^ublesome character. 

Quarter. To grant quarter. To spare 
the life of an eutTOy in your power. Dr. 
Tusler says:—“ It originate from on 
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agroeraent anciently made between the 
Dutch and the Spaniard!, tluit the ran¬ 
som of a soldier mould be the quarter of 
his nay.” (French, doniigr and de* 
maader quartttr.) 

Oiuurtar>4a3rs la HSnglud and 
Irtflaad:— 

(1) Niw Styh: Lady Day (March 
23th), Midsummer Day (June 24ih), 
Michaelmas Day (September 29th), ana 
Christmas Day (December 2dtli). 

(2) Old Style: Old Lady Day (AprU 
*'’6th), Old Midsummer Day (July dm). 

Old Michaelmas Day fOctober 11th), 
uud Old Christmas Day (January 6th). 
Qmrter-daya in Scotland :— 



Quarter WaggnBAT* A book of sea- 
charts. Waggoner, or rather Baron von 
Waqqonaer, is a folio volume of sea- 
f'barte, pointing out the coasts, rocks, 
routes, etc. Dalrymple’s Charts ore 
called The English Waggoner. “ Quar¬ 
ter ” is a corruption of quarto 


Quarters. Tiesidence or place of 
abode; as, muter gnarters, tne place 
where an army lodges during the winter 
months. We soy “ this quarter of the 
town,” meaning this district or part; 
the French sp<‘ak of the Latut QaarHet' 
—f.r. the district or part of Paris wheie 
the medical schouls, etc., are located; 
the‘Belgians speak of quarttersd letter, 
Icfdgings to lot; and bachelors in England 
often say, Come to my quarters ».e. 
imartments. All these are firam tho 
French verb eenrter (to set apart). 

“Tbnc sliail nfi lrA\onc<t lirewl lie secii wiiU 
iliee, ni'iitier sIihII theis tm ieavon scoii. . in 
all till uuurtcr-. Can) ut tbj* houbesj.*'—Bxotlus 
nil 7 

Quarterdeck. The upper deck of a 
ship from the main-mast to the poop; if 
no poop, then from the main-ma^t to 
the stern. In mm-of-war it is used as 
a promenade by onlcers only. 

Qnartermaeter. Tho offloer whose 
duty it is to attend to the quarters of 
the soldiers. He superintends the issue 
of stores^ food, and clothing. {See 
,QUABTEBS.) 

As a nautical term, a quartennsster is 
. a petty oilicer who, DesidM other duties, 
atteuds to tho steering of the ship. 

Qnaxtwed. {Soe D&awH.)' 

Quarto. A book half the aiae of foHo 
—i.r. where each sheet is folded into 
' quarters or four leaves. 4to is the con¬ 
traction. (The Italian, Ubro ut quarto ; 
Fnmch, m quarto; from LaiSn quartne,) 
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Quarto-De'elmuia, wlm, after the 
decision of the Nicene Council, main¬ 
tained that Easter ought to be held on 
the fourteenth day of the first lunar 
month near the vernal equinox, whether 
that day fell on a Sunday or not 

Qtuurtiee. A cant generic name of a 
negro; so colled from a negro named 
Quassi. {See QuAflsxa.) 

Quakl (liOtin). Something which is 
not the real thing, but may be accepted 
in its place; thus a 

Quasi contract is not a real contract, 
but something which may be accepted 
as a contract, and has the force of one. 

Quasi tenant, 'l^e tenant of a house 
sub-let. ' 

Quaeiino'do. A foundling, hideously 
deformed, but of amazing length, in 
Victor Hugo’s ^oire Dam 'de Parts. 

QuMtmodo Snudny. 'fhe first 
Sunday after Easter; so called liecause 
the “Introit” of tho day begins with 
these words:—** Quasi mmo nen'th *«- 
fantes ” H Pet. ii. 2). Alw called *‘Low 
‘Sunday,*’ being the first Sunday after 
tho grand ceremonies of Eastei. 

Qnae'aia. An American plant, or 
ratlier genus of plants, named after 
Quassi, a negio. 

** Iiinna’iiB applird this name lo*a lice nf 
Suilnaiii 111 Inmiiiir ut a nesnro, qnasBi, ulio 
eni|iliiied its Imik aq n renicdj fur te\er, nnd 
pnJniCii sUchfticiuitatiiin amotiR the oatiies hh 
tulieHlniiist «omhniped by sunic," -/.ntdley (i«d 
Moors: Treatut of Bottmy, i«rr li. p. tM7.) 

Quftterileiai.es (fdurteenera). Per¬ 
sons of recognisod position in society 
who hold themselves in readiness to 
accept an invitation to dinner when 
otherwise the nimiber of guests would 
be thirteen. (6 !ev Thirteen.) 


Que^ Greek, ggne (a woman); 
Sanskrit, gom ; Swmish, qrenna; Gothic. 
queins; Anglo-Saxon, ceww. {t^e Sir.) 

Queen, **Voman,” k equivalent to 
” mother.” In the translation of the 
Bible by tJlfllas (fourth century), 're 
meet with gens and ytna (“wife” and 
” woman”); and in .the Scandinavian 
languages karl and hone stiil mean 
“ man ” and ** wife. ” (See Kma.) 


** He fJeriM} nUh ante His mother, Wouwa, 
hohtild ch}* suB/'—St. John xix. 30. 


Queen (The White). Mary Queen of 
Scots; BO oalled because she dressed in 
white mourning for her French husband. 


Queen Anne is QeaA. The reply 
made to the teller of stale news. 


Queen Anne’e Bounty. A fund 
created out of the Brst&uits and tenths, 
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which were part of the papl exactions 
before the Befonnatioii, firs^nttts 
arc tlie whole first year's profits of a 
clerical living, and the tenths are the 
tenth pari anunally of the profits oi a 
living, Henry Vlll. annexed both those 
to the Crown, but Queon Anne formed 
them into a perpetual fond for the aug* 
mentation of poor liviim and the build* 
ing of parsonages, d^e sum equals 
about £14,000 a year. 

Qaeea Anne'S Style (of architecture). 
Noted for many angles, gables, quaint 
features, and iiregnlanty of windows. 

Queen Coneert. Wife of a reigning 
king. 

Queen XMok. Bichard Cromwell is 
sometimes so called. {Hee DlOK, Obbee 
CanEiros.) 

Queen Dowager. The widow of a- 
deceased king. 

Queen Passion {The Great). Love. 

“ Tbc gxlbiut Jew 

Of mortal bearts tbe srest quoon mMiun knew.” 

Peter PMdar: Jhmh. 

Queen Qnintceeenco. Sovereign of 
Et^l^chie (y.t'.), in the romance of Oar- 
ffOfUua am Tantaifruel, by Babelais. 

Queen Begaaat* A queen who 
holds the crown m her own right, in 
contradistinction to a Queen Goneort, 
who is queen only because her husband 
taking. 

QneeapQQuaire Hermit. Jeremy 
Bentiiom, who lived at No. 1, Queen 
Square, Ijondou. He was the father of 
the pDlitical economists called Utilitar¬ 
ians, whose maxim is, **The greatest 
happiness of the gr^test numben” 
(1748-1832.) 

Queen of Hearty Elizabeth, daugh¬ 
ter of James I. This anfortanate Queen 
of^Bohemia was so called in the Low 
Countries, from her amia)>le character 
and migaging manners, even in her 
Iqwest estate. (1396*1662.) « 

Queen of Heaven, with the undent 
Plurniciaas, was Astorto; Greeks. Hera; 
Bomans, Juno; Trivia. Hecate, Diana, 
the Egyptian Xbis, oio., wore all so 
callod fbut with the Bomon Cathtdics 
it is tiio Vinnn Mary. 

In Jerenu^ vii. 18:a^‘The children 
gather wood, . . . and the women 
knead dough ^ make cakes to the queen 
of heaven/’ i.e, probably to the Moon, 
•te which the Jews, at the time, made 
drink*offeringii and presented cakes. 
(Compare chapter xliv, 16*18.) 


Queen ef the Dripping-pan. A 

cook. 

Queen of the Eastern Arehlpel'* 
ago. The island of Java. 

Queen of the May. A village law 
chosen to preside over the parish spoits 
on May Day. Tennyson bos a poom on 
the subject. 

Queen of the North. Edinburgh. 
(See the proper name for other queens.) 

Queen of the Northern Seas. 

Elizabeth, who greatly increased the 
English navy, andwas succec^sful against 
the Spanish Armada, etc. 

Queen's Benoh or JTv/y’a Jhtuh. 
One of the courts of law, in which the 
monarch used to preside in person. 

Queen’S College (Oxford), founded 
in 1340 by Bobert de Eglosfleld. and «^o 
called in compliment to Queen Flulipxia, 
whose confessor he was. 

Queeite Collie (Cambridge), founded 
in 1418 by IkEargajret of Anjou, consort of 
Henry 'Vl, jmfouuded by Elizabeth 
Woodvillo. 

Queen’s Day. November 17th, the 
day of the accession of Queen Elizabc'tli 
first publicly celebrated in 1370, aud still 
kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, us 
it was at Westminster school. 

Nov. 17 at Merdiant Taylors’ school 
is a holiday also, now called Sir Thomas 
White’s Pounder’s Day. 

"A runumr is siwead in tba c«>uU, and lilih 
conic to tbe earcs nt tome of tbe nimt bnnouialilc 
coiinacll, how that! on the Quoen's daj I )«t imur 
dul forhtdd in niu colicae nn oiaiion to Itco lu id** 
in tiraiBcof Bn Mafeety’s tto\ m nineni, e( c' —Ifr 
W/iIttaliei fe/kmt Bmghlry (Maj lUb, IjWJ 

Queenlelinglliih (The). Dean Alford 
wrote a small book on this subject, 
whence has arisen throe or four phrases, 
such as ** dipping tbe Queen’s Eng¬ 
lish,” ‘‘murdering the Queen’s English,” 
etc. Qneen’sEngush means grammatical 
English. 

Quaan% Beads. Fostago-stoiuiis 
which bear a likes ws of the Queuii’s 
[Victoria’s] head. (1893.) 

Queen’s Pipe ( The). An oven at the 
Victoria Docks for destroying (by the 
Inland Bevenue autliontiPh) refuse and 
worthier tobacco. In 1892 the oven 
was replaoed by a fttmace, 

V In the Queen’s Warehouse, near 
the Monument, is a smaller pipe tor the 
dmtruetion of ccmtmband artides. 

Qa«en% Wan. Glazed earthen¬ 
ware of a creamy colour. 
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Queen's Weatberf* A fine dav for b 
fSto; 80 called becatuie Qaeen yictoria 
is, for the most port, fortunate in hay¬ 
ing fine weather when she appeals in 
puolic. 

Qneenlimie (London). The bitiie 
or strand for lading and unlading barges 
and lighters in the dtf. Called '* queen *’ 
from being part of thedowry of Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry U. 

Qneenstosm (Irelan^, formerly 
called the Cove of Cork. The name was 
changed in out at compliment to 
Queen Victoria) when die visited Ireland 
with her husband, and created her eldest 
son Earl of Dublin. 


Queer. Counterfeit money. 

TJ shove the qt^r. To pass counterfeit 
money. 


Queer Card (A). A strange or 
coceulric person. In whist, etc., when 
a wrong card is plaj'ed, the partner says 
to himself,'*Thati8a queer card,’’whieti, 
being transferred to the player, means he 
is a queer card to play in such a manner. 
Hence any eccentric pe^n, who does 
not act in accordance with social rules, 
is a queer card." 

Queer Cbap is the Qerman qnerkopf, 
a cross-grained fellow. 


Queer Street. To live in Queer 
Street. To be of doubtful solvenoy. To 
be one marked in a tradesman’s Wgor 
with a queere (inquire), meaning, make 
in quiriea about this cummer. 

That has put Hie t» Queei' Street, That 
has posed or puzzled me queerly. In 
this phrase queer means to puzzle; and 
Queer Street = puzzledom. 

Queaoy. A comiptiou of qwntefeuil 
(five-leaved), the armorial device of the 
family. 


Querelle d'AMenumd. A contention 
about trifles, soon proyoked and soon 
appeased. (JSe« Quaim.) 

Quera-Blter. Hie sword of Haco I. 
of Norway, {See Swona) 

“ Qiiern-Mtcr of Useon tim tKxid, 
wherewith Ht a stroke he IhjwihI 
Thu milistono thmiiKh sml throiiith " 


Quor'no. Camillo Qiiemo, of Apulia, 
hearing that Leo X. Was a gwiat patron 
of poets, went to Bmne wiui a boip in 
his hand, and song his Alesem^ % poem 
containing 20,000 verses. He was intro¬ 
duced to the Pope as a buftocui, but was 
promoted to the laurel. 



Querpo (2 syl.). ShHtt Querpo in 
Garth’s was Dr. Hou’e. 

/ft querpo. In one's shirt-sleeves; in 
undress. (Spauirii, en eueipo, without a 
cloak.) 

“ Bo]r, mr closlc ahd nitler f it fits not s gontlo- 
man of mjr mnk to wsik tb« streets la <]uertso.'" - 
ileaiciHontaRd fJetektr: Ltm't OurAtl. 1> 


Queatu CorUMbMilkM (Italian). 
Most courteous one; a love term used 
by Dante to Beatrice.* 

" I set niFself to think of ttnt moat emtrtenits 
ono (queita eortetisHmai, and thinkinz of her 
there toll upon mes sweet steep.''-r 
Makers e/tflormceiVaaters descriiaioa). 


Quetta Gentillmliaa (Italian). Most 
gentle one; a lovo term used by Dante 
to Beatrice. 


“ Common mortals stand and gaze with tiaied 
hreath while that most ^utlo one (mute penttl- 
ierima) goes on her way. ’-JIrs. OtipSant ; iial'trs 
of Ftomtee, p. SS*. 

QuMtioo. 7b time the prerions 
question. No one seems able to give any 
clear and satisfactory' explanation of 
this phrase. Erskine M^, in his Far- 
liamentarff Praetiee, p. 303 (9th edition), 
says: "It is an ingenious method of 
avoiding a vote upon any question that 
has been proposed, but too technical 
phrase does little to elucidate its opuu- 
tion. When there is no deliate, or after 
a debate is closed, the Speaker ordinarily 
puts the question os a matter of course, 
. . . but DV a motion for t|}e previous 
question, this act may bo intercepted 
and forbidden. The custom {used to 
be] ’ that the question be now puV 
but Arthur Wellesley Feel, while 
Speaker, changed tl|e words *be now 
put’ into ‘he not put.*** The former 
process was obviously absurd.^ To cou- 
nuue the quotation from Efskine May: 
“Those who wish to avoid the putting 
of the main question, vote agaimt the 
previous (or latter question); and if it 
be resolve in the negative, the Speaker 
is prevented from putting the main 
question, as the House has refaswl to 
allow it to«be put. It may, however, 
be brought forward again another day.” 

• Of course this 18 coriwt. Imt what it lucaas i» 
enitemother imtcor ; and wlijr *‘tlie iimiii <|iu^ 
lion'*18 mlltMl tiio ‘'idevieuB ancsiion'* is t<n 8 t 
nodcnitauiling. • 


QHestioH. When members of the IIouso 
of Commons or other debaters call out 
Quenlion, they mean that the person 
speaking is wandering away from the 
subject undenoousideratacfu. 


QataUioatata. In the examinations 
for degrees in the Dniversity of Cam¬ 
bridge it was customary, at the begin¬ 
ning of tbe January term, to hold 
’^Aeta,'’ and the can^dates for the 
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Bachelor's degree were called *‘Qaes> 
tionists.*’ They were examined by a 
moderator, and afterwards the fathers 
of other coUegra ** questioned " them for 
iliree honrs-'t.<*. one whole hour and 
parts of two others. (I began my Act 
about a quarter to eleven and finished 
about hall-past ona) It was held alto- 
gether^ in Intin, and the words of dis¬ 
missal uttered by the Begius Professor 
indicated what diuis you would be placed 
in, or whether the re^ndent was 
plttoked, in which case the words wore 
simply ** Deseen^as t/dmine.'* 

Oneatloiia and Commaada. A 

Christmas game, in which the commander 
bids bis subjects to answer a question 
which is aaked.^ If the subject refuses, 
or fails to satisfy the commander, he 
must pay a forfeit or havo his face 
smuttM. 

“While other }ouns ladles In the houge nro 
danclDK.er t>la}ins at unestions and coniniande, 
she rthe de\ utee] reads aloud in her cinsel.''—2%s 
fipuiatar, Nv. 3M lUuupur's Letter), Amnl IS, iris. 

Qiieit'baa. yuinociia/ of Qmt- 
bm. This line has Utopia on one side 
and Medam'otbi on the other. It was 
discovered on the Greek Kalends by 
,Outi8 after his escape from the gionta 
cave, and is umety>oue degrees from the 
poles. 

“Thon tniet in Teryjrracloiiifiiolinir last nlsht, 
when thoa stMlcest of IMKrturrotn'ItiH, the Vainans 
l<HHStfl« the eitulnoetia) of Queu'hus. 'Twas very 
good, r Aith.*'-—^iiile«|ieare; TwdftK Jffght, it. S. 

Qvttiia. Gave la qitetie dea Allemanda. 
Before you qnanmf, count the conse¬ 
quences. {JSee QitbbeliiE.) 

OnaiUK, The senesc^ of King 
Arthur. 

Oney Calves are dear VeaL Quey 
calves are female calves, which should 
be kept and reared for cows. Calves 
for the butcher are generally bull calves. 
The proverblis somewhat analogous to 
killing the goose which lays the golden 
egg. (Danish qui»^ a heifen) 

^Qi. To give a mm the qui. Whem 
a man in tlie printing business has had 
notice to quit, his feiiow-workmen say 
they “ have given him the qui.’* Here 
qui k the contractitm of quidtua (dis¬ 
charge). (61% Quietus.) 

Qnl a’Xxeoaa, a'Aooaae. Ho who 

apolopsea ooudanus himsfIf. 

A lawyer; so called from 
the first two words in an action on a 
penal statute. Qui tarn pro dom'mA 
Jtegi^ud^ ouam pro ee-ipeo, eequitur (Who 
sues cm the Qtmen*s account as muoh. as 
on his own). 


Qnl Viva ? ^(French). Who goes 
there P The challenge of a sentineL 
To be on the qui vi»e. On the alert; 
to bo quick and sharp ^ to be on the 
tip-toe of expectation, like a sentinel. 
(See abotv.) 

Quia Umptorao. A statute passed 
in the reira of Edward I., and directed 
aminst the formation of new manors, 
hereby feudal lords wero deprived of 
their dues. It is so called from its first 
two words. 


Oniblda. An evasion; 
words, is the Welsh ei 
and not the Latin mid libet (what you 
please), as is generally given. 


). An evasion; a juggling with 
the Welsh ehwibtoT (a trill), 


Qolok. Living ; hence animated, 
lively; hence fast, active, brisk (Anglo- 
Saxon, cM’ic, living, alive). Our expres- 
mou, ** Look alive," means Be brisk. 

Quiek at meat, qutek at icork. In 
Frrach, “ Bonne bite s'eehauffe en man- 
geanty* or ** Hardi gagneuty hard* man- 
geur.** Tlte opposite would certainly 
be true: A daivdle in one thing is a 
dau'die in all. 

The miiek and dead. Tlie living and 
the dead. 


Ouiok Sticks (his. Without more 
ado; quickly. To cut one’s stick (q.v.) 
k to start off, and to cut one’s stick 
quickly k to start off immediately. 

Oalhkly (Daaic). Hostess of a tavern 
in Eastcheap. (Shakespeare: Henry TV., 
parts 1 and 2.) 

Misti'ea ^tichly. Servant of all-work 
to Dr. Cains. She says: “ 1 wash, u ring, 
brew, bake, scour, dress moat and drink, 
make tbe beds, and do all myself. ’* She 
k the go-between of three suitors to 
Anne Page, and to prove her disin¬ 
terestedness she says: “I would my 
master had Ifktress Anno, or I would 
Master Slender hod her, or in sooth 
I would Master Fenton had her. I will 
do what 1 can for them all thr^, for so 
I have promised; anfi I’ll bo as good as 
my word; but speciously for Master 
Fenton." (Shakespeare: Merry Wires oj 
Windsor.) 

Qnlckaaad k sand which sliifts its 
place as if it were alive. (See Quick.) 

QnlOkoct is living hawthorn set in 
a hedge, instead of dead wood, hurdles, 
and p^ings, (See Quick.) 

Qulckallvar is argen'tum «tea»i 
(Uving ifilTtt), aOver ihat moves about 
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like a living thing. {Anglo-Saxon, 

ewieseolfor,) 


“ Swift as ouicktllrer 
It courses tlirougn tlie natoral gates 
And alleys of the iKidy.*’ 

Slukeip««^ • B<mM, 1. a 


Quid, a sovereign; Saif a Oiiidl, 
half a sovereign; Onl^ cash or money 
generally. A suggested derivaiion may 
be mentioned. Quo = anything, and 
Qtiid pro qm means an e^mvalent 
generally. If now a {MTSon is offered 
anything on sale he might say, I have 
not a qtiid for your quo^ an equivalent 
in cash. 


" Tlien, iMikiRR at the irold piece, she added, * T 
Kiu'Hs } i>a don't often Ret one of these qiiidH.' 
t.iiwrig Jlevietc, June S, iSM, p. 437. 


Qttld Llhet. Quid^libets md quod- 
Ubets. Nice and knotty points, very 
subtile, but of no value. Qui^ and 
quirks. (Latin.) 

Quid of Tobaoeo. A corruption of 
end {a morsel). We still say “ chew the 
cud.*' 


Quid pro Quo. TitlorUt; aretum 

{ ;iven as good as that received; a Ro¬ 
und for on Oliver; an equivalent. 

Quid Rides. It is said that Lnndy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist, set up ras 
carriage, and asked Emmett to furnish 
him with a motto. The words of the 
motto -chosen were Quid ridtu. The 
witticism is, however, attributed to H, 
Q^ltoder also, who, we ore assured, 
Buuplied it to one Brandon, a London 
to^cconist. 

“ Rides,'* in Kogllsb, one syllRble. Tn Latin 
(tthy duyou laugh ?> \t Is a word iif two syllahles. 

Quiddity. Tlie essence of a thing, 
or that which differentiates it from other 
things. Schoolmen say Quid est (what 
is it?) and tho reply is, tihe Quid is 
80 and so, the What or the nature of 
the thing is as follows. The latter quid 
being formed into a barbarous Latin 
nouu becomes Qi^dditas, Hence Quid 
fst (what is it)? Answer: Tafis est 
quidditaa (its essenci^ as foUows). 

” He knew ... 

Where entity and iiuiddlty 
(The ghosts of defunct bodies) fly." 

Butler! jruailfr<u,U\. 

• Quiddity. A crotchet; a trifling dis¬ 
tinction. {See ahotie.) 

Qiadauiw. A political Paul Pry; a 
pragmatical village poUticiatt; a political 
botcher or jobber. Quidnunc is the c^ef 
character in Hiuphy’s farce of 
Upholsterer^ or What Newe f The words 
are Latin, and mean "What now?” 

What has turned up ? " The original 
of this political busybody was the father 


of Dr. Ame and his rister, Mrs. Cibber, 
who Uved in Street, Covent 

Garden. (See The latter, 165, etc.) 

'* Familiar to a few quidnuncs,"— 3 %e Times. 
**Tiie Florentine quidnuncs seem to lose sight 
of the fact that none of these gentlemen now 
hold ufllce."-rA« Ttmee. 

Quidanakia. Konl^ politicians. 
Gay has a fable called llte Quidnunkie, 
to show that the death not even of the 
duke regent will cause any real gap in 
nature. A monkey who had ventured 
higher than his neighbours fell from Ids 
estate into the river below. For a few 
seconds the whole tribe stood panic- 
struck. but os soon as the stream 
carried off Master Pug, the monkeys 
went .on with their gomrols as if nothing 
hatl occunvd. 

" Ah, sir! yon never saw the Ganges; 

There dwell the nation of Qiiiduunids 
( 9 o Monomoiapa calls uivbkeys).” 

Ciog; Talet. 

Qnl'ettat {A). One who believes 
that the most perfect state of man is 
when the spirit ceases to exerdse any of 
its functions, and is wholly passive. 
This sect has cropped up at sundry 
times; but the last who revived it was 
Michael Moli'nos, a Spanish priest, in 
the seventeenth century. 

Quie'tnn. The writ of discharge 
fonnerly granted to those liarons and 
knights who personally attended the 
king on a foreign expedition. At their 
dismiar^ they were exempt from the 
claim of scutage or knight’s fee. Sub¬ 
sequently the term was applied to tlie 
acquittemoe which a sheriff receives on 
settling his account at the Exchequer; 
and, later still, to any discharge of an 
account: thus Webster says— 

" You bad the trick in audit-time to he sick rill 
I had Bignud yuur uuietUB."—/iKckras of Malfa 
(IflSKI). 

Quietus. A severe blow; a settlor; 
death, or discharge from life. 

^ * Who would fUrdeis hear . .. 

* When he himself might his quietus make • 
W ith a tiare liodldn V " 

ShtUettpeare: Hooiiet, ill. 1 . 

QniU-drlven. Wfiting olerka 

Quillet. An evasiou. In French 
" pleadings ” each sepantte allegation in 
the plaintiff’s chaige, and every distinct 
plea in the def«nd^t‘8 answer used to 
oegiii with qu'il eet; whence our quillet, 
to signify a false charge, or an evasive 
answer, 

“ Oh, some authority how to proceed; , 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat (he 
devil.'* 

AfttfAmqwnre .* ZoM't haiboutM tost, tv. a 
Qnllp. A hideous dwarf, both fierce 
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and cunninff, ia The Old CHrioaitjt Shop. 
by Dickens. 

dulnftp'nlna. The Mrs. Harris of 
“authorities in citations,** If anyone 
wishes to dench an uguinent by some 
quotation, let him dte titis ponderous 
collection. 

** Wbst Kiyi Qnlnspslast ‘Better a witty fool, 
tbaaa fualtsh wit.”—.Sfeiiketprare; Twel/tk ItlfM, 
i. 5. 


QninboB nestrlii. The man*moun* 
tain. So the lalUputiaos called QulUver 
(chap. ii.). Gay has an ode to this giant. 


'* Dare* of old of him told, 

When the) aaid Atlas* head 
I'ropiied the skies.’* 

Oiiy: Lilliputian Ode. 


Qtiiiice {Petet'). A carpenter, and 
manager of the play in Mtdsumnter 
Ntghva Bream, He u noted for some 
strange compounds, such as laughable 
tragMy, lamentable comedy, tragical 
mirth, etc. 


Qnlibo'neB {Suero 4e), in the reign of 
Juan IL, with nine other cavaliers, held 
the bridge of Orbigo against all comers 
for tldrty-sis days, overthrowing in that 
time sevonty-eignt knights of Spain and 
France. Quinones him diallenged the 
world, and such was the result 

Qnl]uMUU{M'liiia Sunday (Latin, 
fiftieth). Shrove Sunday, or the first 
miy of the week which contains Ash> 
Wednesday. It is so called because in 
round numbers it is the fiftieth day be¬ 
fore Easter. ,, 

Quinsy. This is a curious abbrevia¬ 
tion. The Latin word is cyHonehtas and 
the Greek word kitmmhe^ from knon 
anehe, dog strangulation, because persons 
suffering from quinsy throw open the 
mouth Tike dogs, especially hum dogs. 
From kmanehe comes ku*anchy, kuansy, 
quinsy. 

^nlntoMonrc The fifth essence. 
The ancient Greeks said there are four 
elemente or forms in which matter can 
ekist—fire, or the imponderable form^; 
air, or the gaseous form; water, or the 
^uid form; and earth, or the solid form. 
Ine Pythagore''an8 added a fifth, which 
they called ether, more subtile and pure 
than fire, and possessed of an orbicular 
motion, l^ls element, which flew up¬ 
wards at creation, and eat of which tne 
stars srere made, was called the fifth 
eaaenee; quintessence therefore ipeons 
the most subtile extract of a body that 
cuu be procured. It is quite an error to 
suppow that the word means an essence 
five times distilled, and that the term 
came from the alchemists. Horace 
speaks of “kisses which Tenas has 

S 


imbued with the quintessence of her 
own nectar.” 

■* Swift (o tbeir seretal ansrtevs buted then 

The cumbrous elewente-eertb, Srs; 

But this etberCst qulBt'esseuce of best en 

View upwsrd ... sod turned to stnrs 

Nuiuberletsse tboa seest.’* 

MUUm: ParadtieLo»t,ill Tld 

Qniatll'iaaa. IK8dplesofQaintil''ia, 
held to be a prophetess. These heretical 
Christiana made the Eucharist of bread 
and cheese, and allowed women to be¬ 
come priests and biriiops. 

Qiil»BlodM«(^). Sir, it wasdonn 
to please myself. Touchstone says: If 
1 sent a person word that liis beard was 
not well cut^ and he replied he cut 
it to please himself,” he would answer 
with the quip modest, which is six re¬ 
moves from &e lie dirwt; or, rather, the 
lie direct in the sixth deg^. 

QviB cnatodlat Cnato'daaT [Hie 
shepherds keep watch over the sheepj, 
but who is there to keep watch over the 
shepherds P 

Qniaqua'iseb Light, dry fragments 
of tilings; the small twigs and li^ves 
which ndl from trees; hence rubbish, 
refuse. 

Quit. Discharged from an obligation, 
“acquitted.” 

“ To John I awed arent obligation , 

But John unbnuuily tliouglit flt 
To iiuhlisli It to all the oatbin- 
now I and John are fairu quit.” 

Plioir 

Cry quite. When two boys quarrel, 
and one has had enough, he says, “ Cry 
quits,” meaning, **Iiet us leave off, and 
coll it adrawngame.” Soinon uii^iial 
distribution, he who has the hugest share 
restores a portion and “cries quits,” 
meaniug that he has made the distribu¬ 
tion eqml. Here quit means * ‘ acquittal * ’ 
or diswarge. 

Bouhle or quits. In gambling, especi¬ 
ally in a small way, one of the players 
says to the other, “Double or quits?” 
—that is, the next stake shall be double 
the present one, op the winnings shall 
be returned to the loser, in which case 
both playen would leave off as they 
began. 

Quit ttmiti A rent formerly paid 
by a tenant wh^by he was released 
from feudal service. 

Qnisn'ffii {Ontievre'), Lord of Villa- 
garcla. He disduuged a javelin at Sire 
deHabur^ With ttieh force as to pierce 
the left shoulder, overthrow the knight, 
and phi him to the ground. DonQuixote 
calls himself a deMendaat of this brave 
knight. 
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Oolacote {D<m) Is intended for the 
Duke of Lerma. J^iodmi Brown.) 

Bon Quixote. Ilie romance so called 
h a merciless satire hv Cervantes on the 
ohivuinc romances ra the Middle ili^es, 
end had the excellent effect of patting 
an end to knight*erran^. 

Bon Qiiixowe horse. Bm'inante (Span¬ 
ish, roeiH-antet a jade previotudy). (See 
Hobse.) 

The wooden^u wing-horso on which 
ho and SaiichoPanza mounted to achieve 
the liberation of Dolori'da and her ^m- 
pauions was called Algufro Ctavil^no 
(ivooden-pin wing-beare^. 


Onijcota of tbo North. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, sometimes called the 
Madman. (IC82,1697-1718.) 

iknlxot'io. Having foolish and un¬ 
practical ideas of honour, or schemes for 
the general good, like Don Quixote, a 
half-crazy reformer or knight of the 
8 ii]>pQsed distressed. 

Oniz. Cue who banters or chaffs 
anotlicr. Daly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, hud a wager that he would in- 
t rodnee into the language within twenty- 
four hours a uow word of no meaning. 
Accordingly, on every wall, or all places 
acoesuble, were chalked up the four 
mystic letters, and all Dublin was in¬ 
quiring what they meant. The wager 
was won, and the word remains current 
^n*our language. 


Quo Wamuito. A writ against a 
defendant (whether an individual or a 
cor}K>ration) who lays claim to something 
he has no right to; so named because 
the offender is called upon to show 
V arranto (rem] imirpuCnt (by what right 
or authority he lays claim to the matter 
ot dispute). 

Quod. To he «n qnod^m prison. A 
corruption of quad^ which is a contrac¬ 
tion of quadraflgle. Hie quadrangle is 
the prison enclosure in whitm the prison¬ 
ers are allowed to walk, and where 
vrhippings used to be inflicted. 


“ riogsM and wblcped «i quod.'* 

//wAm; Tom Browse Selmldats. 

QuodUag (The £et\ Mr.). Chaplain 
to the Duke of Buckingham. (5tr 
If alter Scott: Bereril of the Bfak.) 


“ Wh},'sslil llio duke,'I)isd (nased no 
Uundlina to qo UirnUBli Ms OtiittoQ tiin«: Tbit 
Vk baiev or il lepurto rad push'd cbrrcnt )\ii nijr 
tbo lifvtiine of tlte W'inbr wMroti'vbQm tbiy had 
resioroil to dust tbat (bu‘, iliuloe serMlt rqtild not 
den> tliat sbe was bon* vreil,iMf9M rmt. 
we!l, and died Mrell ; since alie snaa born In Siiad- 
woll,mRrrie«l toCTMawcU. Hv*a » Miuherwoll 
and di^ in Bridewell.”—JPciivriTo/ the Ptak, ebay, 
xliv. 


Quondam (Latin). Fonner. Wia 
say, Me is a qusndttm sehoolfeUou>-~mY 
former sdioolfellow; my quondam Mend^ 
the quondam candidate, etc.; al^ the 
quondam ehaucellor, etc. 

* 31 y quondam {jorher, but * taw lordatalii' non 

Dredtn. 

Qno'nua. Such a number of pei^ns 
aa are necessaiy to make np a committee 
or board; or certain justices without 
the presence of whom the rest cannot 
act. Thus, simpose the commissiOD to 
he named A, B, 0, D, B, etc., it would 
run ~‘‘ Of these I wish [A, B, C, D, 
or E] to be one (quorum tmim ease 
rolumtu). These honoured names are 
called “ Justices of the Quorum." 
Slender Justice Shallow justice of 
the peace and quorum. {.Shakespeare: 
Merry fftree of Windsor, i. 1.) 

Qnoo Xbo. a threat of punidiment 
for disobe^nce. The words aro from 
Yiigil*s JEnetd (i. 135), aud were 
uttmred by Neptune to the disobedient 
and rebeliious winds. 

“Xrianiic bad bnt to appearand utter aQuoieno 
fin these wmd-ttays to cuUapnc. and liecnnie tue 
must 8ul>aer\ient of salaried public servuta,'*— 
TnOb, January, ISKB. 

Qnot. Quut linguae eaUes, tot homines 
rales. As many languages as you know, 
so many separate individuals you are 
worth. Attributed to Charles v. 

Quota (Latin). The allotted portion 
or share; the rate assigned to each. Thus 
ure say, “ Every mm is to pay his quota 
towaw the feast.** 

Qnotem (Caleb). A parish clerk and 
Jack-of-all-trodea, in The Wage of 
Wtndeor, by Colmm. 




Vin pft'seriptions. The ornamental 
part of tills letter is the symbol of Jupiter 
(Tl), under whose speciaj^rntection all 
mMtdues were phu^. The letter itself 
(RwApe, take) and^ its flourish may be 
thus paraphrased: " Cndor the good 
auq^acre of Jove, the patron of medi¬ 
cines^ take the following drugs In the 
proportions set down.** It has been 
sug^ted that the symbol is iotMeepon^ 
sttMt Rdpha^hs, from the assertion of 
Dr. Napier and other physicians of the 
seventemth century, that the angel 
Baphael imparted them. 


B is called the dog-letter, beoanse a 
dog in snarling utters the letter r-r-r-r, 
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r-r, r-r-r-r-r, etc.—aometimes preceded 
by a g. 

“ Irritata canis (jiiod RIt auam rlnrima dicat," 

Lveillu*, 

“ [Rl itaat'a tlH) dng’B name. 11 ia f»r the dog.” 
—SMkuptwn: Amrw mtd MM, It. 4. 

Ihe three ICa. Sir WilUam Cortia 
being asked to nre a toast, aaid, ** I will 
({ive you the three B's—writiug, read¬ 
ing, and arithmetic.” 

'‘Tbe Hohbp Sa aware that no ttaynient la made 
ctcept on tJje‘three R'e.’"—Itfr. Core, 
AdAres3 to the Houte of votnnuna, Vebrnary !8tb, 

B. A. P. Kiipees, annas, and pies, 
in India; corresponding to our £ a u. 

R. L P. Reqmeseat in pace. 

R. M. T. In the reign of William III. 
all child-stealcrs {somprach%oa\ appre¬ 
hended were branded with red-hot iron: 
R (rogue) on the shoulders; M (man- 
slayer) on the right-hand; and T (thief) 
on the left. 

RaVaigas. A demagogue in the 
kingdom of the king of Monaco. He 
was won over to the court party by 
being invited to dine at the palace. (.«. 
SardoH: Sabagaa, 1872.) 

RaVbl Abron of nrent. A ficti¬ 
tious sage and wonderful linguist, ” who 
knew the nature of all manner of herbs, 
beasts, and minerals.” {Reynard t)te 
For, xii.) . 

Rabbi Bar-Cooh'ba, in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian, made the Jews 
believe that he was the Messiah, because 
he had the art of breathing fire. {Beck¬ 
mann : lltstory of /hventions.) 

Rabbit. A Welsh rabbit. Toasted 
cheese, or rather bread and cheese 
toasted together. (Qy. “ rare-bit.”) 

Rab’elalS. The Fnglisk Rabelais. 
Swift, Sterne, and Thomas Amoi^ have 
been so called. Voltaire so calls Swift. 

Tlte modern Rabelais. Wdliam Maginn 
(I79f-1842). 

Rabblala* Ro^e. Rabelais one day 
was,^t a country inn, and finding he baa 
no money to pay his score, got himself 
arrested as a traitor who was forming a 
project to poison the princes. He was 
irai^iately sent to Faris and brought 
before the magistrates, but, as no tittle 
of evidence was fonnd against him, was 
liberated fortliwith. By this artifice he 
not only got out of his difficulty at the 
inn, but he also got back to Paris free 
of expense. Fathei^d on Tarleton also. 

Rab^lals’lan Idounoe. The wild 
grotesque of Rabelais, whether in words 
or arti^ illustrations. 


RaMoaHo or Rabtoan. The name 
of Astolpho’s horse. Its are was Wind, 
and its wm Fire. It fed on unearthly 
food. (Orlando Furioso.) 

Aivatw’s steed in Orlando Innamorato 
is caused by the same name. (&e Hobbs.) 

Babola or Rabolno (French). The 
devil: so called from the Spanish rvbo 
(a tail). In the mediscval ages it w'as 
vulgarly asserted that the Jews were 
bom with tails; this arose from a con¬ 
fusion of the w’ord rabbi or rabbins with 
raboiu or rahuino. 

Rab'ibAka, in tlie satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel, by Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for Sir Thomas I^ayer. Kab- 
shakeh was the officer sent by Senna¬ 
cherib to summon the Jews to surrender, 
and he told them insolently that resist¬ 
ance was in vain. (2 Kings xviii.) 

“ Nest bim, let railing Ralmlicka l»ve iiliice— 

Bo lull of zeal, be baa no ne^ of grace.” 

Ral^ {Aurot'a). The model of this 
exquisite sketch was Miss Millbank, as 
site speared to Lord Byron when he 
first knew her. Miss MiUpond (a little 
farther on in the same canto) is the 
same lady after marriage. lu canto i., 
Donna Inez is an enlamed portrait of 
the same person. Lord Byron describes 
himself in the first instance under the 
character of Don Juan, and in the last 
os Don Jos£. 

Raeea. Goodwood Races. So called 
from Goodwood Park, in which they aref 
held. They begin the last Tuesday of 
July, and continue four days, of which 
Thursd^ (the “cup-day ”) is the princi¬ 
pal. These races are very selct^ and 
admirably conducted. Goodwood Park 
was purchased by Charles, first Duke of 
Richmond, qf the Complon family, then 
resident in East Lav'ant, a village two 
miles north of Chichester. 

The Nemnarket Races. Tliere are 
seven annual race meetings at New¬ 
market : (1) The Craven; (2) first mring: 
(3) second spring; (4) July; (.5) first 
October; (6) second'October; (7) the 
Houghton. 

The Rpsom. So called from Eiisom 
Downs, where they are held. They last 
four days, 

2'he Derby. The second day (Wed¬ 
nesday) of the great May meetmg at 
Fipsom, in Surrey; so called from the 
Earl of Der^, who instituted the stakes 
in 1780. ’nils is the great “Cla^c 
Race ” for colts and filues tliree years 
old. 

The Oaks. The fourth day (Friday) 
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of the great Epsom races; so called from 
“ tiambeTt^s Cndcs,*' erecl^ on lease bjr 
the “ Hunter's Club.’* The Oaks estate 
passed to the Derby family, and the 
twelfth earl establluied the stakes so 
called. This is the great ‘^classic race” 
for fillies three years old. 

The St, Leger, The great Doncaster 
race; so called from Colonel St. 
who founded the stakes in 1776. This 
is the great "olaasio race” for both 
colts and fillies of three years old. 
Horses tlmt have competed in the Derby 
nnd Oaks may take part in the St. Leger. 

Ancot JRaeeSy held on Ascot Heath, in 
Berks. 

Baoea (Leng^s run). 

(i) Under a mUe and a half :— 

The Newmarket Stakes, 1 mile 2 fur¬ 
longs. 

Iho Prince of Wales’s Stakes (at 
Leicester), rather less. 

The Eclipse Stakes, 1^ mila 

The Kompton Park Stakes, U mile. 

The Lancashire Plate (at the Sep¬ 
tember Mondiester meeting) is only 7 
furlongs. 

InlsWUieOnkeaf PortlanAwhn ail tbeB«‘ Cve 
nicea; Ayr»hir« wun two ot ttaeiu, and JDoKovm 
tl>o idher three. 

(ii) long diatmcea {between and 3 
miles) :— 

The Great Northampton Stakes, 1} 
mile. 

Ascot (Gold Vase), 2 miles. 

Ascot (Gold Cup), 2^ miles. 

* Ascot (Alexander Plate), 3 miles. 

Hie Chester Cup, 21 mues. 

llie Great Metropolifan Stakes (in the 
Epsom Spring Meeting), 21 miles. 

Ibe Hardwicke Stakes, the Qoodw'ood 
Cup, 21 miles (in July), and the Don¬ 
caster Cup, 2*634 miles (in September), 
arc long races. 


Baoh'aders. The second tribe of 
giants or evil genii, who had fr^nently 
made the earth ^bject to their kings, 
hut were ultimately punished 1:^ Shiva 
and Yishnoo. (Indian mythology.) 


Baobe. A ’‘setter,” or rather a dog 
said to hunt wild beasts, birds, and even 
fishes by scent. The female was called a 
t.c. bitch-rache. (Saxon, race; 
French, braqtie.) 

“A lej'Siie of rai:4^hes to ivnsl an bare.**— 
Skelton: Moanifttenco, 


Baok. A flying acud, drifting clouds. 

S celor^c, rekf drift; verb, roeka, to 
ive.) 

" The clOHd-capped towers, the gnrgeoos palscet, 
The •oieajn teipplt*. the great ghJbe Itself, 

Yea. all which it inherit, abail diaolve 
And ... leave nolameK behtniL'’ 

Shakeapean: !rnnpMt,iv.l. 


Rack. The instrument of torture so 
called was a frame in whuh a man was 
fastened, and his arms and legs wore 
atretehed till the body was lifted by the 
tension several inches from the floor. 
Not unfrequentiy the limbs were forced 
tiiereby out of their sockets. Coke says 
that the rack was first introduced into 
the Tower by the Dnke of Exeter, con¬ 
stable of the Tower, in 1447, whence it 
was called the “Duke of Exeter’s 
daughter.” (Dutch, rak ; veib, rakken^ 
to stretch; Danish, rag Anglo-Saxon, 
reae.) 

Baek-reai, The actual value or 
rent of a tenement, and not that modi¬ 
fied form on which the rates and taxes 
are usually levied. (Saxon, raean, to 
stretch; Dutch, raeken.) 

*' A rent which is efiutvnlent, or iieftrly eatti va¬ 
lent In amount, to the fuli anniMl value of the 
land, ie a tnck-rciLt:'—SnepetopaUia DritanHita, 
uil. xs. |).4a3. 

Baok and Manger. Housekeeping. 

To lie at rack and manger. To live 
at reckless expense. 

“ When Virtue was a country maide. 

And had no sktil to set up trade, 

She came up with a carrier's Jade, 

And lay at rack and inanger," 

Lift o/Bobtu Ooo^eltim. (IfttS.) 

Bank and Bnln. Utter destitution. 
Here ” rack ” is a variety of wrack and 
wreck. • 

" The worst of alt University snobs are those 
unnirtuuates who go to rack and ruin from their 
desire toaiie their lH>Uer8.”-“^7uwAero»; Book of 
Sueko, chap, xv, ji. 87. 

Baeket. Nnisc ovioDf usion, like that 
of persons playing racket or tennis. 

Baoy. Having distinctive piquancy, 
as racy wine. It was first applied to 
wine, and, according to Cowley, comes 
to us from the Spanish and Portuguese 
rats (root), meaning having a radical or 
distinct flavour ; but probably it is a 
corruption of ** relishy ” (French, relwhe, 
flavorous). 

“Rirb.tacy verse, in which we see 
The soil from which they come, taste, sinull, and 
• see,*' Vtnelm- 

Baojr style. Piquant composition, 
the very opposite of mawkish. 

Badollffe Library (Oxford). 
Founded by Dr, John Badcliffe, of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. (1650-1714.) 

“Wiieu Kina William [111,] consulted [Rad* 
cliffe] on Ills swcdleu ankles and thin body, sad* 
clifle aald, ‘ I would not bnie your Majesty’s two 
leas for yuur three kliigdonia*”—AMgS llutU: 
Tie Town, chaii. ti. 

Badagaate. A tutelary god of the 
Slavi. llie head was that of a cow, 
^e breast was covered with an esgig, 
the left hand held a spear, and a 
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code Roimoixated its helmet. (Slavonic 
mythologtf,) 

Rad'egniitf. Queen of fiie Am'azons, 
" half like a man.'* Getting the better 
of Sir Art'e(pl in a single combat, she 
cbmTOlled him to dress in ‘*woman^s 
weeds,” with a white apron before him, 
and to min flax. Brit’omart, being in> 
formed by Talus of his captivity, went to 
tko lesoue, cut olf the Amazon’s head, 
aud liberated her knight. (l^naer: 
Faerie Qtteene, book v. 4-7.) 

Si. Radegonde or Rttdegmd, wife of 
Clothaire, King of France. 

Si. Radegonde's lifted atone. A stone 
sixty feet in circumference, placed on 
live supporting atones, said by the his¬ 
torians of Poitou to have be^ so ar¬ 
ranged in 147S, to commemorate a great 
fair held on the spot in the October of 
that year. The country people insist 
that Queen Iladcgonde brought the 
impost stone on her head, and the five 
uprights in her apron, and arranged 
them all as they appear to this day. 

Badevore (3 syl.). Tapestry. 

" This wofiU lady yiera’d Lad in ynutbe 

Pu that abe worken and embniwden koutbe. 

Ard weven in stole [tbe loom] the railevore, 

As by t of wununen bad foe waved yore." 

Chaucer. 

Bad'icAL An ultra-Liberal, verging 
on republican opinions. The term Was 
first applied as a party name in 1818 to 
Henry Himt, Major Cartwright, and 
others of the same^lique, who wMied to 
introduce radiral reform in the repre¬ 
sentative system, and not merely to 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough 
or two. Lord Bolingbroke, in his Dis- 
eourttea on Forties^ says, “Such a remedy 
might have wrought a radteal cure of 
the evil that threatens our constitution.” 

Badiometer. Thenameofaninstru- 
, niefit invented by Crookes for measuring 
the mechanical effect of radiant energy. 
It is like amiiniature onomometor, aud 
is tnade to revolve by the action oF 
light, the cups of the anemometer being 
replaced by discs coloured white on one 
side and black on Iho other, and the in- 
airument is enclosed in a gloss globe from 
which the air has been exhausted, so that 
no heat is transmitted. 

BadltUaqiwadCntaiiu He fleeced 
him to the skin; he sucked him dry. 
Ho shaved off all his hair (instead of 
only trimming it). 

Bag. A tatter, hence a remnant, 
hencte a vagabond or ragamuffin. 

** IiMh licncc time ovcrwcoDins mgs of Franco.*' 
Shakeepean: Rlckarii fit., v. 9, 


Raff. A cant term for a farthing. 
Papm* money not easily convertible u 
called “ rag-money.*' 

“ Money hj mo ? Heart and geod-wlll you iiiiglit, 
Bnl surely, niaairri not a rag of money." 

skakeeptare: Cmudy of Siror», iv. 4. 

Bag (The). The Army aud Navy 
Club. *'The rag,** of course, is the 
flag. 

'“By the way,come and dine to-night at tliu 
Rag,' said tbe nwjor,”~Trntk.^«eei mory, Ai>nt 1, 
iws, 

Bag-water. Whisky. (Thieees' 
jargon^ 

Bags of Aattethenes. Rank prUle 
May be seen peering through the rags of 
Antidthenis* doublet. (See 


Bags aaA Jags. Ba^s and tatters. 
A jagged edge is one that is toothed. 


' Hark, hark i tbe doga do hark, 

Tbe heggaraare coming to'towa i 
Some la nga and some in jaga. 

And aome in silkon gown." 

.Viirarry nityme. 


BagamnfBn ^euch, maronjle). A 
muff or muffin is a poor thing of a 
creature, a “regular muff;” so that a 
ragamuffin is a sorry creature in rags. 


*‘ 1 have led my ragamuRIna where they arc 
lieinkjred.''—1 Umtry t. 


Bagged BotMa. A wild-flower. Tlic 
word is used by Temiyson to mean .t 
pretty damsel in ragged clothes. 

“ The M'inre • 

Bath picked a ragged rohin from the hedge." 

Tmnyton ; IdytU of the Kiny; Said. 

Bagliii. A legendary king of Oude, 
belonging to the dTOasty of the Sun. 
The poem called the Raghn-ransa, in 
nineteen cantos, gives the history of these 
mythic kings. 

Ragman Boll orimnally meant the 
** Statute of Ragman” {Le Ragemannis), 
a legate of Scotland, who compelled all 
the clergy to give a trffe account of tbeir 
benefices, that they might be taxed at 
Rome accordingly, ^ubwquently it was 
applied to the rour great rolls of parch¬ 
ment recording the acts of fealty and 
homage done by the Scotch nobility to 
Edward I. in 1296; these four rolls con-. 
sisted of thirty-five pieces sewn together. 
The originals perished, but a record of 
them is preserved in the Rolls House, 
Chanceiy l^ne. 

Bagiuurok [ItriliffAf of iheffods\. llie 
day of doom, when the, present world 
and all its inhabitants will be aunihilaied. 
Vidar of Vali will survive the cemflagra- 
tiou, and reconstruct the universe on 
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an imperishable basis. (Seandinadan 
tmjthdogy.) 


‘ And JPrltbiotj mnrH tboa nlsep nwsjr 
Titln^naroK, ff sack tuy will." 

AilhtoZ-Sotfa; Joy. 


Bagont is something *'moTe>ish/* 
something yon will be served twice to. 
(Latin, re-gutUu, tasted again; French, 
re-goAte.) 


BalMi. Ihedemoni^tcausesedkises, 
One day Bahu stole into Valhalla to 
quaff some of the nectar of immortality. 
He was discovered by the Bun and Moon, 
who informed a^nst him, and Vishnu 
cut off his head. As he had already 
taken some of the nectar into his mouth, 
the head was immortal, and he ever after¬ 
wards hunted the Sun and Moon, which 
he caught occasionally, causing ech'pses. 
{Hindu mythology.) 


BalL 7b nt on the rail. To shnffle 
off a direct answer; to hedge or to fence; 
to reserve the decision of one’s vote. 
Here rail means the fenccj and " to sit 
on the rail ” to sit on one side. A com¬ 
mon American phrase. 


" ] f lie Mid * Yes,’ there WAS an end to any ehurcli 
siu>|Mirt at onre; if ‘ No,' lie luitf lit as well go home 
Ai ntice. 8ti he tried to sii on the rail again."—I*. 
Tf\ rtU: Lady Delimr, cliap. i. 


Railway Abbreviations. 

C. & 1). Collected and delivered— i.e, 
the rate quoted includes the entire charge 
ffom sender to consignee. Such goods 
* are collected by the railwray company and 
delivered according to the address at the 
price stated. 

S. to S. From station to station. 
This docs not include collecting and de¬ 
livering. 

O. R. Owner's risk. 

C. R. Company’s risk. 

O. C. S. On company’s service; such 
parcels go free. 

C. by B. Collection from the sender 
to the barge, bdth indnded. 

0/C. OveFe]^rged. 

0/S. Outstanding. 

Railway Kl^. Georae Hudson, 
of Yorkshire, chairman of the North 
Midland Company, and for a time the 
Dictator of the railway speculations. 
In one day he deared the large sum of 
£100,000. It was the Rev. Sydney 
Smith who gave him this designation. 
(1800-1871.) 

Railway SlsMla. (iSee Ftso Sza.> 

SAtS.) 

Railways. 

A. & B. R. Aylesbury and Buddng- 
Ram Railway. 


B. & L. J. R. Bourn and Lynn Joint 
Railway. 

B. & M. B. Brecon and Merthyr 
Railway. 

B. & N. C. R. Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway. 

CaL R. Caledonian Railway. 

Cam. R. Ckunbrian Railway. 

C. K. & P. B. Cockenuouth, Keswick, 
and Penrith Railway. 

C. L. C. Cheshire Lines Committee, 
embracing the G. N., M. S. & L., and 
Mid. Coys. 

C. vr R. Colne Valley and Halstead 
Railw^. 

C. W. & C. B. Central Wales and 
Carmarthen Railway. 

C. & C. R. Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Railway. 

D. R. & C. R. Denbigh, Ruthin, and 
Corwen Railway. 

£. L. B. East London Railway. 

£. & W. J. R. East and West Junc¬ 
tion Railway. 

Fur. R. .Furness Railway. 

G. & K. R. Garstang and Xnotend 
Railway. 

G. & S. W. R. Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. 

O. E. R. Great Eastern Railway. 

O. N. 8. R. Great Noiihem of Scot¬ 
land Railway. * 

G. N. R. Great Northern Railway. 

G. N. 1. R. Great Northmu of Ire¬ 
land Roilw^. 

G. S. & w. R. j^reat Southern and 
Western Railway. • 

G. W. R. Great Western Railway. 

H. R. Highland Railway. 

I. of M. B. Isle of Man Railway. 

I. of W. R. Isle of Wight Railway. 

L. & Y. R. Lancashire and Yorksl'iire 

Railway. 

L. B. & S. C. R. London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. , 

L. C. 4 1^- Loudon, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. 

L. D. & E. C. R. Lancashire, Btm'by, 
and East Coast Railway. 

L. & N. W. R. ^London ond North- 
Western Railway. * 

L. & S. W. R. London and South- 
Western Railway. 

L. T. & S. R. Loudon, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway. 

M. & M. B. Manchester and Milford 
Railway. 

M. S. & L. R. Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. 

M. S. J. A. R. Mandiester, SouHi 
Junction, and Altrincham RaBw^. 

M. & C. R. Moryport wd Ccu-Me 
Railway, 
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Met. B. Metropolitan Biulway. 

Mot. D. B. Metropolitaii District 
Bailway. 

M. B. Midland Bailway. 

M. W. B. Mid*Wales Bailway. 

M. G.W.I. B. Midland Great-Wes¬ 
tern of Ireland Bailway. 

N. & B. B. Neath and Brecon Bail¬ 
way. 

N. & B. J. B. Northampton and 
Banbury Junction Bail way. 

N. B. B. North British Bmlway. 

N. E. B. North-Eastern Bailway. 

N. L. B. North London Bailway. 

N. 8. B. Noiih Staffordshire Boil- 

P. & T. B. Pembroke and Tenby 
Bailway. 

li. B. Bhvmney Itailway. 

S. & W. & S. B. B. Severn and Wye 
and Severn Bridge Bailway. 

S. & D. J. B. Somerset and Dorset 
Joint Bailway. 

S. E. B. South-Eastern Bailway. 

S. M. & A. B. Swindon, Marl¬ 
borough, and Andover Bailway. 

T. V.B. Taff Vale Bailway. 

W. & L. B. Watford and Limerick 
Bailway. 

W. &: P. B. B. Watlington and 
Princes Bisboro’ Bailway. 

W. B. Wigtownshire Bailway. 

W. M. & C. Q. B. Wrexham, Mold, 
and Connah’s Quay Bailway. 

Bala. To rain eais and dogs. In' 
northern mytholo^ the cat is supposed 
to have great inmuftice on the weather, 
and Enaudi sailors still sav, “ The cat 
has a gale of wind in her tail.” when she 
is unusually frisky. Witches that rode 
ui>on the storma were said to assume the 
form of cats; and the stormy north-west 
wind is called the ‘in the Harz 

even at the present day. 

The dog u a signal of wind, like the 
wolf, TOth which animals were attendants 
of Odin, the storm-god. In o^d German 
pictures the wind isngured as the “head 
of a* dog or wolf,” from which blasts 
issue. 

The cat therefore symbolises the down- 
pouring rain, and the dog the strong 
gusts of wind which accompany a rain¬ 
storm ; and a “ rain of cats and dogs ” is 
a heavy rain with wind. {See Cat ash 
Doq.) . • 

Y The French catadoupe or catadvpe 
means a waterfall. 

BainCtettga. An instrument or con¬ 
trivance for measuring the amount of 
rain which falls on a given suiiace. - 

Bainbow. {See CxncuB 07 Dxxoa.) 


Baiabow Obasara. FroMemahcal 
politicians and reformers, who chase 
rainbows, which cannot possibty be 
caught, to “find the pot of gold at the 
foot thereof.” This alludes to au old 
joke, that a pot of gold can be dug u( 
where the rainbow touches the earth. 

Balwlag Tree (Tiic). The Til, a 
linden-tree of tho Canaries, mentioned 
by a host of persons. Mandelolo de¬ 
scribes it minutely, and tells us that the 
water whieh falls from this tree suffices 
for a plentiful supply for men and 
beasts of tho whole island of Fierro, 
which contains no river. Qlas assures 
us that “the existence of such a tree is 
firmly believed in the Canaries” 
torg of the Canarg Islands). Cordeym 
{Ilistoi'iaImulana, bookii. chap, v.) says 
it is an emblem of the Trinity, and that 
the rain is called Agua Santa. Without 
doubt a rain falls from some trees (as 
the lime) in hot weather. 

B«lay Day (A). Evil times. 

Lag by something for a rainy day. 
Save something against evil times. 

Balse the Wind. To obtain ready 
money by book or crook. A sea phrase. 
What wind is to a ship, money is to 
commerce. 

" IM e tried ijnoor waj s 
Tlie wind i<i raitie. 

But ne’er Itait sucb a blow.” 

JnAy CMy I.o.4t Dug), Mar. 17, IHSB. 

t 

Bajab. (Sanskrit for king, cognato* 
with the Latin reg* or i'eju. ) Malta- raj uh 
means the “ great rajah.” 

Bidca. A libeciinev A coutracti<m 
of rah^iril, used by Milton and others. 

“ And far away amid tbeir rakHiell hands 
Tiiej Sliced a lady left all suerourleiia." 

Fvaneix (fuarln. 

Bak'aliaa. Evil spirits who guard 
the treasures of Kuvera, the god of 
riches. They haunt cemeteries and de¬ 
vour human beings; assume any shaiie 
at will, and their strength increases as 
the day declines. Some ate hideously 
ugly, but others, esparially the female 
spirits, allure by their beauty. {Umdu 
wgthology.) 

njaitfiaii, Bustem’s horse in the Shah 
Namh of ihrdusi, the Homer of Koras- 
san. {See Horse.) 

Ba'teigb. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
in Kenilworth the tradition of his laying 
down his cloak on a miry spot for the 
queen to step on. 

“ Bark ye. Master Raleigh, see tbon fail nut to 
wear tby niuddy cinak,iB token of lenitenre. till 
onr pleasuie he further knowD,Sir WaUar 
Seott! Xenfitcerth, chap, xv. 
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Bally 


is re~<^ligo, & lund together 
again. (Frondi rallier,) In Spenser it 
is spelt re-ollie— 


Bettve they could new conaela ra-allie." 

Fairie Quema. 


“ Taa we’ll rally round tbe flag, ttoyn, 
we'll rally once again.” 

Q. P. Boot; BattU-cry of Fretdom, star 


stanza i. 


Baliih or Ralpho. The squire of 
Hudibrus. The model was Isaac Robin* 
son, a zealous butcher in Moorfields, 
always contriviog some queer art of 
church government. He ^r^nts the 
Independent party, and Bndibras the 
Presbyterian. Ralph rhymes with half 
and tafe. 

“ He wna bimeeif under tbetyranny of scruploB 
as unreasonable as ttauee ul < • . Ralpho.”—• 
Mneaulay. 


Balph Itoistor Doiater. The title 
of tho earliest English comedy; so called 
from the chief character. Written by 
Nicholas Udall. (16th century.) 

Bam. The usual prize at wrestling 
matcha'j. Thus Chaucer says of his 
Mellere, At wrastlynge he wolde here 
away the ram,” (Canterbury Take: 
Frulofim 650.) 


Ram Feast (77(c). May morning is 
BO called at Holne, near Dartmoor, bo- 
rause ou that day a ram is run down in 
the “ Ploy Field.” It is roasted whole, 
with its skin and fur, close by a granite 
pillar. At inid*day a scramble takes 

) )laco for a slice, which is supposed to 
iring luck to those who get it. Said to 
IR) a relic of Baal worsliip in i^gland. 

Bam and Teade (The). A public- 
house simi, is in compliment to the 
Clothiers' Company. The ram wi^ the 
golden fleece is emblematical of wool, 
and the teazk is used for raising the nap 
of wool spun and woven into doth. 


Bam of the ZodJae (The). This is 
the famous Chrysomallon, whose golden 
fleece was stolen by Jason in Ar- 
gonautic exx>editi^. It was transposed 
to tlie stars, and made the first sign of 
the Zodiac. 



The Crab ia June; next Leo ublucs; 

And Virgo ends tbo uortbern elgue. £ C. B, 


* Barn’s Bora (J). A loud, vulgar, 
unpolished speaker. A smootfa-ton^od 
orator is called a “ silver trumpet.” 

Hama. The seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

The first was the f^h ; the second, the 
ttn'toise ; the third, tne hoar ; the fourth, 
the man~Hoti} the fifth, the dtearf; the 
sixth, PafuFu-Ramaf eon oMamadagni; 


the seventh, Bajca, son of Das'aratba, 
King of Ayodb^; the eighth, Krishna 
or (frishna ; the ninth, Buddha i and the 
lost (tenth) will be KcAki^ and the con¬ 
summation of all things—a kind of 
millennium. 

Rama performed many wonderful ex¬ 
ploits, such os killing giaatB, demons, 
and monsters. He won Bita to wife be¬ 
cause ho was able to bend the bow of 
Siva. 

Bama-lTaiia. The history of Rama, 
the best great epic poem of ancient India, 
and woruiy to oe ranked with the Il%ad 
of Homer. 

The ninth month of the 
Mahometan year, and the Mussulman’s 
Lent or Holy Month. 

“November i» the financial Ramadan of the 
Sublime Porte.”—JTfta Tima. 

That is, when the Turkish Government 
promises all kinds of financial reforms 
and curtailments of national expeusea 

BamboniUet, llbUl de Bamhouilht. 
The reunion of rank and literaiy genius 
on terms of equality; a cotene where 
sparkling wit with polished manners pre¬ 
vails. The Marqiuse de Baiubouillet, in 
the seventeenth century, reformed -the 
French aoims, and purged them of tho 
gross morals and licentious conversation 
which at that time prevailed.' The pre¬ 
sent good taste, freedom without licen¬ 
tiousness, wit without double entendre, 
equality without familiori^, was due to 
this illustrious Italii^. The Preeieuses 
Jtidicules of MoUire was a satire on those 
her imitators who had not her talent and 
good taste. Catherine, Marquise de 
Kambouillet (1588-1665). 

Bainee Samee. The conjurer who 
swallowed swords, and could twist him¬ 
self into a knot us if he had neither bones 
nor joints. 

Rflun'esef (3 syl.). The title of an 
ancient £g]rptian dynasty; it means 
oOffsprina of the Sun. This title was Ijist 
assumed towards tho close of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and ran through the 
Nineteenfli. Riune^s HI. is called 
RJuunpsini'tos by Herod'otos. Sesostris 
is aup}K>sod to be identical with Ramoses 
tho Great. (Eses, i.e. Isis.) 

Bwn'lel (14 syl') • One of tho fallen 
angels cast out of heaven. The word 
means one that exalts himself against 
God. 

BanlMgo'biis. A cat; a vile poet 
La Fontaine in several of his fables gives 
this name to the cat Rabelais under 



Kamp&llian 


Kape ot tHe Itook 


im 


fhis name saianses Crmllaume Crlim, on 
old French jioet in the xetcpiB of Charles 
VIII., Louis XII., ana Francois I. 
{Rabelais: Fantofff'ttel, iii. 21.)- 

BaimMiVliaa. A term of contempt; 
probably it means a rampant or 'wautou 
uroman; hence in A Netv Trick to Cheat 
the Devil (1639) we have this line: 
‘‘And bold rompaUian-like, swear and 
drii^ drunk.” 

"Awariyou iicuUinn: yuuiunuellisnl yuu fua- 
tilarinn! I’ll tiukle your cacahiroi>lie."— 
gpeare: 3 Umry 1\\ li. 1 . 

Ramsay tbs Blob. Ramst^ used 
to bo call^ the Crces^ of our FnglisU 
abl>eyB. It had only sixty monks of the 
Boueuictiuo order to maintain, und its 
revenues allowed ill,000 a year to the 
abbot, and £100 U year for each of its 
monks. 

David Eamay. The old watchmaker 
near Temple Bar. 

Margaret Ramsay. His daughter, who 
became the bride of Lord NigcI. (6'tr 
Walter Heott: Fortunes of Miyel.) 

Bamsbottom (Ifra.). A vile speller 
of the Queen’s English. It was the 
signature of Theodore Hook in his letters 
^ublislied in the John Dull newspaper, 


Ba'na. Goddess of the sea, and wife 
of the sea-god Aeger. {Heandinavian 
mythology.') 

” ‘ May Hana kt>ep lliem iu tbo deep, 

As i«i luT wont. 

And no one save them from the grave,' 

Cried Uelgeliont." 

yrithin/~S(U/a ; The BaniriUHeni, 

Bandem-Tawrfem. A tandem of 
three horses. ( University term.) 

Rtutdam (Eoderiei). A young Scotch 
scapegrace in quest of fortune; .at one 
time basking m prosperity, at another in 
utter destitution. He is led into dif¬ 
ferent countries, whose peculiarities are 
described; and into all sorts of society, 
as*that of wits, sharpers, courtiers, 
courtesans, and so on. Though occa¬ 
sionally lavish, he is inherently mean; 
aird thoi^h potwesring a dash of humour,* 
is contemptibly revengeful. His treat¬ 
ment of Strap is revolting to .'i giiucrous 
mind. Strap lends him money in his 
necessity, but the heartless limlerick 
wastes the loan, treats Strap as a mere 
servant, fleeces Ithn at dice, and cuffs 
him when the gome is adverse. {Smollett; 
Roderick itandotn.) 

Bank and Vile. Soldiers of any 
gfode below that of lance-sergeant ore 
BO soiled, collectively, iu miUta^ l^rase- 
ology, and any two soldion oi such 


grade are spoken of as file; ” thus. 
Too rank and file.would equal 50 file, 
that is, 50 men standing behind each 
other itt a row. No soldier ever talks of 
files in tiie plural, or about ” a file of 
fours.” As there are two in a ” rank,” 
there is a ^ft file aud a right file; and 
men may move in “single file” or in 
” double file.” A line of soldiers drawn 
up side by side or abreast is a rank. 

Rank diatingnlihed by Colovur. 

In China the emperor, empress, and 
prince imperial wear yellow; the other 
wives of tiie emperor wear violet; high 
state officers wear blue; officios of 
lower rank wear red; and the general 
public weu black or some dark shade. 

Banlw. Risen f ran the reaiks. From 
mean origin; a self-made man. A mili¬ 
tary term applied to an officer who once 
served as a private soldier. Such an 
officer is now often called a “ranker.” 

Raatiiiole (Ssyl.). A harum-scarum 
fellow, a madcap fDutch, randten, to 
he iu a state of idiotcy or insanity, 
and pole^ a head or person). Tlio lato 
Emperor Napoleon HI. was called 
Rantipole, for his escapades at Stras¬ 
bourg and Boulogne. In 1852 1 myselt 
saw a man commanded by the police to 
leave Paris witliin twenty-four hours foi 
calling his dog Bantipolc. 

"Dick, be a little nuiliiwlisb.''—Ce/mnn; Ueir. 
tA-Law. 

Bwu des yanbMk Simple melo¬ 
dies played by the Swiss mouutaiuec^ 
on their Alp-horu when they drive tlieir 
herds to pasture, or call them home (pour 
ranger des cucAips, to Imng the cows to 
their place). 

Bapw Jiot worth a rap. The rap was 
a base halfpenny, intnnsically worth 
about half a farthing, issued for the 
nonce in Ireland in ifil, because small 
coin was so very scarce. There was 
also a coin in Switzerland called a rappe, 
worth the seventh uf » penny. 

*' MaDv counterftfiM) puaed altnut tinder t'ue 
name of .• Jl>nyier'8 Letters. 

Bape (1 i^h). *The division of a 
county. Sussex is divided into six 
rapes, each of which has its river, 
and castle. Iferepp is Norwegiau for 
a parish district, und rape in Doomsday 
Book is used for a districi under militaiy 
jurisdiction. (Icelandic hreppr, a dis¬ 
trict) 

Rape of tbe Look. Lord Fetre. iu 
a thoughtless moment of frolic gallanu^', 
cut off a lock of Arehdla Fermor’shair: 
and thu liberty gave me to a bitter fend 
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between the two families, which Alex* 
ander Pope has worked up into the best 
heroi-comic poem of the language. The 
firsttsketch was published in 171«in two 
cantos. The machinery of sylphs and 
gnomes is most happi^ conceived. 
Pope, under the name ot Esdras Bame* 
velt, apothecary, says the poem is a 
coToi't satire on Queen Anne and the 
Barrier Treaty. In the poem the lady 
is called BeUnda, and the poet says site 
wore on her neck two curls, one of which 
the baron cut off with a pair of scis¬ 
sors borrowed of Clarissa. Belinda, in 
anger, demanded buck the ringlet, but 
it hud flown to the skies and l^omo a 
meteor there. (^V« Coma. Bbheni'ces.) 

* K!«7,what etraiifte niotiv.e, g<id<)raf>. could comix-l 
A well-bred lord to ansauTt a uenMe l>elle; 

O gay. what stranger cause, yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle ladle reject a lord.'* 

/Htroductiim to the Poem. 

Bapb'oeL The sociable archangel 
who Ravelled Avith Tobi'as into Me'dia 
and back ogaih, instructing him on the 
way how to marry Sara end to diivo 
away the wicked spirit. Milton intro¬ 
duces him as sent by God to advertise 
Adam of his danger. (See Sevek Sninns.) 

“ Knphaol, the BtHdahle spirit, bath didgned 
To lra\cl with Tobias, aud seuiired 
Ills iiiarmge with tli>> scviMi-tiincB-wcddcd 
maid.'’ Paraitiw Ao»t, v. ii-ji-n. 

ItaphaeU ancoirding to Longfellow', is 
the angel of the Sun, who brings to man 
the “ gift of faith.” 

“ I am the angel ot the Bun, 
tWtiusc flaming wheels tiegan to ran 
a When Uod Alhiigbty'r. breath 
Kaid to the darkness and the night. 

‘ Let tiiere tie light,’ and there was tight,— 

I bring the gift of faith.” 

Goldai JLofftnd: Tbt Miraele Pla}/, iii. 

SI. Raphael., the archangel, is usually 
distinguished in Christian ai't by a 
pilgrim's staff, or carrying a fisli, in 
allmdon to his aiding Tobias to capture 
the fish which performed the miraculous 
cure of his father’s eyesmht. 

Th e French Raphael,' Eustace Lesueur 
(1617-1655). , 

RaiPliad «S Cats {The), Godefroi 
Mind, a Swiss paiitfor, noted for bis cuts. 
(1766-1811.) 

Bappai«e'. A wild Irish phmdorer; 
. so caOnd front his bdng armed witli a 
rapry or half*pikc. . (Irish rappire^ a 
robbiT.) 

Bappae. A coox^te imecies of snuff, 
manufactured from, dried Tobacco by an 
instrument Called in Enench a rdpe, 
** instrument en taetaLpercl deplo^urs 
irons, doni on se sett pothr sMuire les 
{iorps en pulpe Ou en mgmenbi. On ^ 


Bert surtout do la rape dans les manages, 

S our le sucre, le choQolat, le poivre; et 
ans les U6ine.<i, pour le tabac, les bette* 
raves, los pommes de terre im’on ngduit 
en feeule, etc.” {BouiUet: iHetionnaire 
dee Scietme.) 

ita'ra A'via (Latin, a rare bird). A 
phenomenon; a prodigy; a somethiug 
quite out of the common course. Black 
swans are now familiar to us; they are 
natives of Australia, and have given its 
uamo to the “Swan river.” At one 
time a black swan was emphatically a 
raraavis. 

‘‘Huntatia in t.crnB nigriiqiie aimillinia rygne.” 

Jnecnol, 

Bare Ben. So Shakespeare called 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist. (1574-1637.) 
Aubrey says that this inscription ou his 
tablet in the ‘‘Poets’ Corner,'’ West- 
nuuster Abbey, ‘ ‘ was done at the charge 
of Jack Young (afterwards knighted), 
who, walking there when the grave was 
covering, gave the fellow eighteeupeuoo 
to cut it.” At fhe late relaying of the 
pavement, this stone was uim^pily re¬ 
moved. "When Sir William Davenaut 
w'us interred in Westminster Abbey, 
the inscription on his coA’ering-stone 
was, ‘*0 rai'e Sir William Daveuant” 
--showing how nearly the sublime and 
the ridiciuous often meet. 

Baree Show. A peep-sh ^; a show 
carried about in a box. 


Bnooa l. Originally applied in the 
chose to a lean, wortitless deer, then a 
collective term for the commonalty, the 
mob; and popularly to a base fellow. 
Shakespeare says, “'Homs! the noblest 
deer hath them us huge as the rascal ” 
[deer]. Palsgrave calls a starveling 
animal, like the lean kine of Pharaoh, 
“a raacall rofus beest^’ (1530). The 
Erench have racaille (riff-raff). 


“Come, you thin tbingr 
Shaheepeare: S Beo.rjf IP., 


; come, yon tasc^.’’- 


BM oa .1 19<niat«n. Pitif nl or paltry 
8. d. Brutus calls money jialtry com- 
I>arcd with friendship, etc. * 

” When Mari’iu BruliiK grows so iwciiOiw, 

To lork such mscal cuMuter.'i from his frlouds, 
Ihf nsiily, gods.«iih all your UiuudcrlKdls, 
Dash bun to pioccm." 

Shaioii^ieare ; Jnbus Citwr, i v. 5, 

Batfhor. A slice, us a roslier of baton. 


BaA'lelgh OsbiUdistoM. An nc- 

complislted but deceitful villuu, called 
“ Utti scholar.” > He is tiie youngest of 
the six hopeful sons of Sir Hildebraud 
Osbaldistone. The six brothers were 
nicknamed “the sot,” “the httUy,” 
“ the gamekeeper,” “ uiehorse*joclmy,*' 
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“ the fool,” and the crafty ” scholar.” 
(Sir Walter Scott: Sob Roy.) 

Ba’sial. The angel who was the 
tutor of Adam. {Talmud.) 

Baapberry. Bhyming slang for 
“heart,” as “it made my raspberry 
beat.” {See Chivy.) 

Baa'selas. Prince of Abyssinia, in 
Dr. Johnson’s romance so called. 

"'KasMilas'iB a tnasis of BcnBOi'and its moral 
precepts are certainly conveyed in striking and 
nappy langnage. Tho mad astronumer who im¬ 
agined that he iHMsessed tbo n'gulatluii of the 
weather and the distrilnuion of the seasons. Is an 
original character in romance; and the happy 
vatley in which lUsseias resides is sketched witn 
poetical feeling.”—Yonag. 

Bat. The Egyptians and Phrygians 
deified rats. The people of Basso’ra and 
Cambay to the ^ffeseut time forbid their 
destruction. In Eg]^pt the rat symbol" 
tsed “ utter destruonon; ” it also sym¬ 
bolised ' ’judgment,” because rats always 
choose the bwt bread for their repast. 

Rat. Pliny tells us (bk. viii. cn. Ivil) 
that tlie Bomans drew presages from 
these animals, and to see a tvhite rat 
foreboded goo<l fortune. Hie bucklers 
at Lonu'vium being gnawed by rats pre¬ 
saged ill-fortune, and the Isittle of the 
Marses, fought soon after, confirmed this 
superatition. Prospmne’s veil was em¬ 
broidered with rats. 

Irieh rats rhymed to death. It was 
once a prevalent opinion that rats in })ag- 
turages could be extii^ated by auathema- 
tisiiig them in rhyming verse or by me¬ 
trical diarms. This notion is frequently 
lUluded to by ancient authors. Thus, 
Ben Jonson says: “Bhyme them to 
death, as they do Irish rats ” {Poetaster ); 
Sir Philip Sidney says: “Though I will 
notrwish unto you ... to be rimed to 
dMth, as is said to be done in Ireland ” 
{R^enee of Poesie) ; and Shakespeare 
nuAes Bosalind say: “ I was never m 
berhymed since... I was ah Irish rat,” 
aUuauig to the Fythagore’an doctrine of^ 
the transmigration of souls {As You Like 
It, iii. 2). {See CHiiiac.) 

I smtU a rat. I mrceive there is some¬ 
thing concealed vmich is mischievous. 
The aUarion is to a cat smelling a rat 

t 

Bat {To). To forsake a loring side for 
the stronger party. It i^ said that rats 
forsake amps not weatherproof. A rat 
is one who rats or desen» his party. 
Hence workmen who work dunng a 
strike are called “ rots.” 




Avertiog... ^ .... 

The cup of sorrow from ttieir lips. 

And fly like rats from sinking ships.'' 

Stcift; SjrtkletoUr.lfufem. 


Bat ({7m). Apnrse. Hence, ayoung 
boy thief is called a Saton. A sort of 
pun on tiie word rapt from the latiu 
rapto, to cany off forcibly. Courir U 
rat, to rob or break into a house at 
night-time. 

To take a rat by the tail, or Prendre un 
rat par la queue, is to cut a purse. A 
phrt^ dating ba^k to the age of Louis 
Xin,, and inserted in Cdtgrave’s Die- 
tionai'y. Of coarse, a cutpurse would 
cut the purse at the string or else he 
would spul the contents. 

Bat, Cat, and Dog. 

“ The Hat, the i'nt.and Lovell the Dog, 

Bute alt Snglana under the liog.” 

V The Rat, i.e. Bat-cliff; the Cat, i.e. 
Cat-esby; and is Francis, 

Viscount Lovel, the king’s “sn^iel.” 
The hoff or boor was the crest of rachard 
III. William Collingham, the author of 
this rhyme (1413), was put to death for 
his pregnant wit. 

Bat-klUer. Apollo received this 
aristocratic soubriquet from the follow¬ 
ing incident:—Crinia, one of his priests, 
having neglected his^ official duties, 
Apollo sent against him a swarm of 
rats: but the priest, seeing^ the invaders 
coming, repented and obtmned forgive¬ 
ness of the god, who aunihilated the 
swarms which he had sent with his far- 
darting arrows. For rius redoubtable 
exploit the sun-god received the appella¬ 
tion of Apollo the Bat-killer. {Classic 
mythology^ 

Rat'atosk. The squirrel that runs 
up and down the m^hological tree 
Yggdrasii'. {Scan&inacxan mythology.) 

Batten ( To). To annoy for refusing 
to join a tiude union, or for not submit¬ 
ting to its demands. This is done by 
destroying or taking aWay a workman’s 
tools, or otherwise incapacitating him 
from doing work. “ To rat ” is to desert 
one’s porW; to workYor less than the 
price nxea by a trade union; and “ rat¬ 
ten” is to act the par^ of a rat. (iS^tfBAT.) 

(Jack). A famous naval 
character in Etoollett’s.fioifst'uik Saadom. 
Tom Bowling is another naval character 
in the same novd. 

wasii. Sit Ratfl di Nannie, the Hu¬ 
guenot, in love with Valenti'na, daughter 
of the Comte de St. Bris, governor of the 
Louvre, Being sent for by Marguerite, 
he is offered tM hand of Yalmiiina in 
marriage, but rejebte it. because he 
fancies she ,is betrothed xo the Comte 
de Kevers, Nevers is slain in the 
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Bartholomew maesacre, and Ynlontina 
confesses lier love for Haul. Tliey are 
riiiited by Marcello, an old Puritan ser¬ 
vant, but scarcely is the ceremony ended 
■when both arc shot by the musketeers 
under the command of St. Bris. {Mf-yer- 
bct’r : Oil Ugomtti, an operit.) 

Bava'iia, according to Indian myth- 
ology, was fosteneii down between 
hiiaveu and earth for 10,000 ycai’s by 
Siva's leg. for attempting to move the 
hill of heaven to (Jeylou. He is dasciilsjil 
us a demon giant with tun faces, {llindu 
mythohgy.) 

Ravelin ( TVm') or demi-lnne, in fortifi¬ 
cation. A w'ork with two faces, fonn- 
iiig a salient angle, idiicod beyond the 
main ditch, opposite the ciirtain(y. v.), and 
separated from the covered way (^'•''0 by 
u ditch which runs into the main ditch.* 

Raven. A bird of ill otnen. They 
arc said to forebode death and bring in- 
foction. The former notion arises from 
their ftdlowing an anny under the expec¬ 
tation of finding dead bodies to raven 
ou : the halter mil ion is a mere offsh<x)t 
of the I'onnor, seeing pestilence kills as 
fast us the sword. 


Till' bnitin,!'I'll ('ll fill Jurml UiK<’ 

Aii'l wall Imitrue n'lcikiin;' wAnu'it us of our 
f.itc.' O'er//.' y'i«>./iii'ii/«; The Hit-je. 

*• I.iki' till-“inl-iir'S’lsfinu'rix'n tlmtlolh 

mnu's |iii.->S|*i’i( 111 liiT Imllnw lioafe, 

And in ihf'‘■•.liiidnw tif rlirsili'ni im;lit. 

]) L's .-.h.-iki'('i)iit;iL;iiin fi'iiiii lii’i s'liile winu'." 
j MartoiC),; Jew of Multa (1ij3 0. 

•ft/nrii. Jovianns Ponta'nus relates 
two •skirmishes Ix’tween ravens and kites 
near Beneventum, wliich prognosticated 
,a great h-itth'. Nice'tas speaks of a 
skirmish between erow's and ravens as 
presaging the irruption of the Scythians 
into Tliiiico. Ho also telLs us that his 
friend Mr. Draper, in the flower of his, 
age and robust health, know bo was at 
the point of death because two ravens 
flow into his chsimW. Cicero was fore- 
wanied of his death by the tiutteriiig of 
ravens, rfud Macaulay relates the legend 
that a raven entered the chamber of the 
great orator the verf day of his murder, 
and pulled the clothes on his bed. Like 
many other birds, ravens indicate by 
their cries the approach of foul weatlier, 
but “ it is ful unleful to beleve that Goil 
showelh His prevy couusaylo to crowes, 
as Isidore sa^h." 

Tie has the foresight of a rarrn. A 
raven was accounted at one time a pre- 
l)hctic bird. (S/te above.) 


“Of ir,ai>inHl birds tarc.ns are accuunted tbo 
tii'isi. )iri)idu‘tical. AcconilnKly. in the laiigiuwo 
Ilf tlmt district, ‘to,have iho toi'esigJit of antren' 
is to Him d.s.v a proverbial extiressiuu.*'—Jfaca't> 
lay: Htsiot y oj St, KMti, i>. 174. 


Bmvchs bode famine. When a flock of 
ravens forsake the woods we may look 
for famine and mortality, Iwcauss 
ravens bear the charactei's of Hatum, 
the author of these calamities, and Itave 
a very early perception of the bad dis¬ 
position of that planet.” (See Athenian 
Oracle, Supplement, p. 476.) 

“ Ak it the great god Jiipitor bud notliing else 
to doe lint to drjve alioiit jacke-tiavveii uiid 
niv uiM.’’—Cai-itcadr-ii. 

ItuTcm u'fre once as tchite a<i swam, 
and not inferior in size; but one ^y a 
iTivcu told Apollo that Coro'uis, a 
Thessaliau nymph whom he passionately 
loved, was faithless. The god shot the 
nymph with liis dart; but, hating the 
tell-tale bird— 


“ He lilat-ked the raven o'er, 

And bid liiiii prate iu liia wliile pliiiiiea no ninre.* 
Aftdiaon: Translation of Oenl, bk, it. 


Jtaivns in Christian art. Emblems of 
(lod's Ihrovidcuce, in allusion to the 
ravens which ftxi Elijah. St. Oswald 
holds in his lutnd a raven with a ring in 
its mouth; 8t. Benedict has a raven at 
his feet; »St. Baul the Hermit is drawn 
witli a raven bringing him a loaf of 
hretul, etc. 

7hc fatal rnvrn, ronsccitited to Odin, 
the DfmWi war-god, was the emblem ou 
the Danish staudtird. This vtiven was 


huiil ft) be possessed of necromantic 
power. The standard was tenued /.««- 
aenda (the desoltitiiin of the country), 
and miraculous jwwers wore attrilmted 
to it. Ulie ratal ravea was the device of 
Odin, god of war, and was siiid to have 
been woven a,ud embroidered in one 
noontide by the daughtei's of Begner 
Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, that dauntlcas 
warrior who chanted his death-song 
(the Krakatnal) while being stung to 
death iu a horrible pit fllled with deadly 
serpents. If the Danish arms w;ere 
destined to defeat, the raven hung nis 
win*™; if rifitory was to attend them, he 
stood erect and soaring, as if inviting the 
frorriors to follow. * 


“ TIic Danisb i-avgii. lured by Annual pre'' 

lliiiijf o'er Hie laud inecvsint." 

Thomson! Liherty.iif.iv, 

The two ravens that sit on the shoulders 
of Odin are called Hugin and Munniu 
(Mtnd and Jfenwri/). 

One raren will not phteh anot^''s etfes 
out (German, ” Keine hrdhe naekt der 
anderen die angtn ««*”). Friends will 
not “ peach ” friends; you are not to 
take for granted all that a friend says of 
a friend. 

Ravonglaas (Cumberland^. A cor¬ 
ruption of Afon-glass (Blue river). 
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Ra'wnatone. Tlie etoue gibbet of 
Germany; bo called from the ravens 
which are wont to perch on it. (Geinnau 
rabcuHteiu.) 

“ Do you till Ilk 
111 bonoiir you ao much as «a\c your tlirout 
I'riMi the Ilavcnstuue, liy oliokiii!.' y on iiiyseir ?'' 

Sijeoit: irtruci. ii. S. 

Ra'venswood {/Ulan, Lord of). A 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the bitiyulist 
party. 

Mostfr Edgar Itaveimmod. His son, 
who falls in love with Lucy Asliton, 
daughter of Sir William Ashton, Lord- 
Keeper of Scotland. The lovere jilight 
their trotli at the Meriuaid's Fountain, 
but Lucy is compelled to marry T^vank 
Huyston, laird of Bueklaw. The bride, 
in a lit of insanity, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom and dies in convulsions. 
Bueklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton, seeing Eilgar at the 
funeral of Lucy, appoints a hostile meet¬ 
ing ; .and Eilgj'ir, on liis way to the place 
apiKiinted, is lost in the quick.su nds of 
Kolpics-tlovv. (<S’ir If'aUer Siott: Ihulv 
of Lah!met'moor,) 

In Houi/etti's opera of Imcia di Lam- 
mermoor, Bueklaw dies f)f the wound 
inflicted by tlic bride, and Edgar, licari- 
brokeii, comes on the stage and kills 
liiinself, that “ his murriago with Lucy, 
forbiddent)u oa rth, may be coii.summatcci 
in heaven.” 

Raw, To foneh one on the rate. To 
mention something that makes a person 
wince, like touchhig a horse on a raw 
place in cleaning him. 

Raw Lobster (A). A '{vjliceman. 
Lobsters before they are Ixnlod arc a 
^vk blue. A soldier dressed in scarh't 
is a lobster; a imliceman, or sort of 
soldier, dressed in dark bine is a raw 
lobster. The name was given to the 
n3^ force by the Weehig Dhpateh news¬ 
paper, whicli tried to wnte%t down, 

Itowhoad and Bloody-BoneR. 

bogie at one time the teiTor of children. 

“ Scri'ftuts awfi cliihlren ami kcpii tliciii in snli- 
jeetidu iiy telling them Ot Kawliu.ad atul Dtoixly- 
hoiios."—/. ocAa 

Rasr'mond (in .Ttrmahm ThUreretr). 
Master of 4.000 infantry. Count of Tou¬ 
louse, equal to Godfrey m the “ wisdom 
of cool (llbafe ” (bk. ui.). Tins Nestor 
of the Crusaders slew Aladino, the king 
of Jerusalem, and planted the Christian 
standard upon the tower of David (bk. 
zx.). 

Iteyne or Rataie (Essex). Goandstm 
yoHT jtrayera at Raiite. Tne old church 


of Baino, built in the t-imo of Henry II., 
famous for its altar to tlio Virgin, and 
much frequented at one time by preg¬ 
nant ’women, 'vrlio went to iraploro the 
Virgin to give them safe delivcraiu^. 

Rasod Shoes, referred to in JJamlef, 
are slashed slioes. 

“WoiiUl not tliis. sir . . , Midi tuo T’ivivpiumI 
rosfs oil my nua'd ;roi luc a felluwsliiii iii a 
cry (»t playirrs, sir ? Act iii. s. 

Razee {raz-:a). _ A ship of war cut 
down to a smaller size, as a seventy-four 
reduced to a frigate. (French, roMr.) 

Razor, lletvhnj l/Ms trith a razor. 
Livy relates how Tarquinius Friscus, 
defying the pow'er of Attus Navlns, the 
augur, said to him,Tell me, if you arc 
so wise, wlicther I can do what 1 am now 
thinking about.” “Yes,” said Navius. 
“Ha! na!” cried the king; “I was 
thinking wdicthor I could cut in twain 
that whetstone ■with a rozur.” “ Cut 
boldly! ” answered the augur, and the 
king cleft it in tw'ain at one blow. 

Roz'zia. An incursion nuide by the 
military into tin enemy’s country, for flic 
puri>o.''C of carrying olY cattle or ^lave^, 
or for oiifnreiiig tjihute. It is au Arabia 
word nmcb emiiloycil in coimcction with 
Algerine atfaivs. 

“ Win’IS>1 Oir/i'i 1 atlicr Diiili ill) :ilt li> tlic , . , 
mere I’l lif.-.ci- 7 /if Stiiinltutt. 

Re (I.atin). Be.specting; in rcl'er- 
cnco to; as, “ re Brown,” in rcfer^uci) 
to the case of Browm. • 

Reach of a river liie x*:<-ri which 
lies hetween two points or Ixaids; so 
callftil because it Vrac/us fioni iioint lo 
jyoiut. 

“ Wlu'ii liod'.c'W near tliPiii he iioiild li.rn fixiii 
(•.O'll, 

And I<> Idly wlastlu till liei>AS<u'i1 ilii> Itt'rtdi' 

l.ialtin ; ItuYt'iiiih. 

Road between the Lines. {Sie 

under LiNKb.) 

Reade or Read (tEimon), a)|u(le<l to 
bv Ecu Jonsou iu the jUehemixt, i, ‘J, 
w'as Simon llcail. of St. Gcorge’b, 
Southwark, professor of physic, llymer, 
in his Ftedh-a, vol. xvi., twiys, “ ho was 
imlictcd for invoking evil siiiritsin onh r 
to find out tho name of a person who, 
in IfiOS, stole £37 lOs. from Tobias 
Mathews, of St. Mary Steynings,London. 

Reader. In flio Univewity of t )xfonl, 
one who read* lectures on scicntitic 
subjects. In tho Innsof Court, one •who 
reads lectures in law. In jirinting, one 
w'ho reatls and corrects the proof-sheets 
of any wnric before publication; a cok* 
rector of tho press. 
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Beady {The). ^ elliptical expres* 
siou for ready-money. Goldsmitli saya, 
in presenli verfectum fortnaV* 
“ Ready-money majces a man perfect ”), 
Elon Latin Grammar.) 

“ Lord Stmt was not very lliisli In tlie' ready.’ ” 
—7ir. Arhutknot, 

Beady - to - Sbdt. A pilgrim that 
journeyed to the Celestial city on 
crutches. He joined the party under 
tho charge of Mr. Grcatheart, but 
“ when he was sent for” ho threw' away 
his crutches, and, lo! a cliariot bore 
him into Paradise. [Bmyati; Filgrim''s 
I'rogressy part ii.) 

Beal Jam. Prime stnfF, a real treat, 
something dciightfuL Of course, the 
allusion is to jam given to children for a 
treat. 

“Tlicro i]mst}is.\o tx'on a diarmiiifr rliniato in 
P.irAdiMi', and [(lio) rnniiultiul bliHS [tlioro] . .. 
V ival jiiin.”— Ham, Hliek: Human Xalnre. 

Bool Presenoe. Tho doctrine that 
Christ Tlimsclf is really and Bubstantially 
present in the bread and W'iuo of tho 
Eucharist after consecration. 

Bear-mouse or Bere-mouse. The 

bat. (Anglo-Saxon hrere-mus, the flut- 
tering-mouse; verb, Jirerr-an, to flutter.) 
Of course, the “bat” is not a winged 
mouse. 

Beoson. 77ie Go^des.<t of Ecabuii, 
November 10th, 1703. Mile.'Candeille, 
cd the Opera., was one of the earliest of 
« ttiesc goddesses, but Mme. Momoro,wife 
of tho printer, the Goddess of Liberty, 
was the most celebrated. On November 
lOtU a festival was lield in Notre Dame 
dc Paris in honour of Ileason and 
Lihcriy, when women represented these 
“ godaeasos.” Milo. Candeille wore a 
red I'hrygian cap, a white frock, a blue 
mantle, and .tncolour ribbons. Her 
heiul was filleted with oak-leaves, and 
in her hand she carried the pike of 
Jupiter-Peuple^ In the cathodm a sort 
of temple was creoted on a mound, and 
ill this “ Temple of Philos^hy ” Mile. 
Candeille was iiatalled. xoung girls 
crowned with oak-leaves were her at¬ 
tendants, and sang hymns in her honour. 
Similar installations were repeated at 
Lyons and other places. (See Libestt, 
Goddess of.) 

Mile. Maiilani, the actrosa, is ttiontloued hy 
Laniai'liue aa at ihoee AnfldeAsca, hue iilayed 
the part nuiuh ftftainst her will. 

MiIr. Aubray was another Uoddesa oI Reason, 

Bebeo^oa. Dai^hter of Isaac tlie 
Jew, in love with Ivauhoe. Rebecca, 
with her father and Ivanhoo, being^taken 
prisonen, are confined in Slront de Bceuf’s 


castle, Rebecca is talieu to tho turrei 
chamber and left with the old si^'l there; 
but when Brian de Bois Guilbert comes 
and offers her insult ^e spurns him with 
heroic disdain, and, rushing to tho verge 
of tho battlements, threatens to throw 
herself over if he touches her. Ivanhoe, 
W'ho was suffering from wounds received 
in a tonmament, is nnrsed liy Rebecca. 
Being again taken prisoner, the Grand 
Master commands the Jewish maiden to 
1x! tried for sorc^, and site demands a 
trial by combat. Tnc demand is granted. 
when Brian dc Bois Guilbert is appointed 
as the champion against her; ana Ivau- 
hoo undertakes her defence, sla 3 :s Brian, 
and Rebecca is set free. To tho general 
dlsapixiiutincnt of novel-readers, after all 
this excitement Ivanhoo tamely manies 
the lady llowcn'a, a “ vapid piece of still 
life.” Rebecca jays the newly-morricd 
pair a wedding visit, and then goes abroad 
ivith her father to get out of the way. 
{Sir Walter Scott: Ivanhoe.) 

Beboc'oaltea (1 syl.). Certain Welsh 
rioters in 1813, wliose object was to de¬ 
molish turnpike gates. The name was 
taken from Kcljckah, the bride of Isaac. 
When she left her father’s house, Laban 
and his family “ blessed her,” and sjiid, 
“ Let thy seed possess the gate of those 
lliat hate them ” (Oeu. xxiy. 60). 

BebelUon {The). Tlie revolts in 
beh.alf of tho House of Stuai't in 17 lu 
and 174’5; the former in behalf of the 
Chevalier de St. George, son of James 
II., called the Olu Pretender, and the 
latter in favour of Charles Edward, 
usually termed the Yomig rretendcr. 

The Great IteheUioH. The revolt of 
the Long Parliament against Charles I. 
(1612-1616.) 

The Great Irkk JtcbrlHon, 1789. It 
was caused by the creation of numei'ous 
Irish societies hostile to England, es¬ 
pecially that called “ The Umtefl Irish¬ 
men.” There have been eight or nine 
other rebellious. In 1365 the ^Irish 
applied to France for soldiers; in 1597 
they offered the crown of Ireland to 
Spain; in 1796 they concluded a treaty 
with the French Directory. 

Bebna fLatin, tcUh things). A hiero¬ 
glyphic liuille, ” mn verbts ml rehusj'^ 
The origin of the wonl and custom is 
this: Tlie balochiens of Par#, daring tho 
carnival, used to aatirise Ihe current 
follies of tho day in squibs caUod De 
rebus quee gemniur (on the current 
events). That these squibs might not 
be accounted libellous, they employed 
hieroglyphics either whoUy or in p^ 
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Beoeption {To get a), in theatrical 
language means to be 'welcomed with 
api^use from the front, when you make 
your first appearance for the night. 
This signifies that the audience recog¬ 
nises your established reputation. 

Be'ohabltM (3 syl.). A religious 
sect founded Iw Jonadab, sou of Bechab, 
who enjoined his family to abstain 
from wine and to dwell in tents. (Jer. 
XXXV. 6, 7.) 

Receipt is a direction for compound¬ 
ing or mixing togetlier certain ingre¬ 
dients to make something required. It 
also means a written disohargo to a 
debtor for the payment of a debh 

Recipe (3 syl.), Receipt. Heclpo m 
Latin for taiae, and controctea into B is 
used in doctor’s prescriptions. The dash 
through the R is an abbreviated form 
of ]i,tuo symbol of Jupiter, and R means 
Jteclpe^ deo volenie. 

Reek bis own Rede (7b). Give 
heed to his own counsel. (Old English, 
to heed ; Itted, counsel, advice.) 

Reckon (7). A peculiar phraseology 
common in the Southern States of 
America. Those in New England say, 

‘ ‘ I guess.’ ’ {iSVe CAJLCUX.AIK.) 

Reckon!^ wltbout your Boat. 

To guess what your expenses at an hotel 
will bo before the bill has been delivered: 
to enter upon an enterprise without 
blowing the cost. ^ 

• Wr tlmaglit tiwt now nur trouMt-s wore over; 
, . . tint we rcckfinetl vvilliout our luwt."—i/uc- 
millan'a Uaannim;, )S')7. 

Recla’im (2 syl.). To turn from evil 
ways. This is a tenn in falconry, and 
means to call back tlie liawk to the wrist. 
This was done when it was unruly that 
it might be smoothed and tamed. (Latin, 
re-emmo.) 

Recorded. Death recorded means 
that the sentence of death is recorded 
or ^tten by the recorder against the 
criminal, but not verbally pronounced 
by the judge. This is done when capital 
punishment is Ukoly to be remitted. It 
u the verbal sentence of the judge that 
is the only sufficient warrant of an exe¬ 
cution. The sovereign is now not con¬ 
sulted abou^ any capital punishment. 

Ree'reaat is one^ who cries out 
(French, recria')\ alluding to the Judicial 
combats, when the person who wudiccl to 
give in cried for mercy, and was held a 
coward and infamous. {Hee Craveit.) 

Rector. (S'ee Cleuxcai. Titles,) 


Reculcr pour Hleux Sauter. To 

run bsick in order to give a better jump 
forwards; to give way a little in order 
to take up a stronger position. 

“Whi’i-e the emitire sets its foot, if rannot 
withdraw without niurh lues of credit, wiicrciis 
reeuUr pmr viieax twnle.r mint, oftvti lie fbo iimfi 
tiv e oi'tiun iu that tide of Kuruii'-aii 
tiiin. which is sluwly, hut surtdj.advHUciMg into 
tlie heart of tlie iStrk t'(intihoni."~A’»ii«tcr«</i 
CcHiiirp, December, Isu2, p. Jnw. 

Rccul'ver. The antiquities of this 

5 lace are fully described in AatiquUates 
iutupiiire, by Dr. Battley (17U). It 
was a Komau fort in the time of 
Claudius. 

Red. The colour of magic. 

“Ited Is tlie coitttir of inagtc in every country, 
and lias been so from tlie very earliest Mines. 
The rails of fairies and niusiciaus ore well-iiiKli 
a1 ways red,"-Kcrttes; Fatrp and Folk Taleioftke 
Irish i’easantru, p. Ul. 

Red applied to gold. Hence a gold 
watch is a “ red kettle.” 

' Thou shew’st an huuest nature; wcep'st furiliy 
master; 

Tliorc's a red roijiie to 1in.r the haiidkerrliief." 
lieuumotil and Fhtcher: Mail LoVi-r, \. I. 

Red Bacanc Cap. The rognisnnee 
of Don Carlos, pretender to the Spariii>h 
throne. 

Red Book. Tlic Ixiok whieh gnvo 
account of the court expeuditun' iii 
Franco before the lievoliition avus so 
called bectitise its covcr.s were red. W'ti 
have also a‘‘ Red Book” iti mnnnscrijit, 
containing the names of all those \\||io 
held lauds ju-r baro'»itiiu in tho ivign of 
Henry II., Avith other matters pertain¬ 
ing to the nntioit before the Cuuipjcst. 
{Kyleg, 067.) 

^d Book of tho Ekobe<iuer ( The). 
tiler liubfHt firaecarii in tho Record 
Ofiice. It was compiled iu tho reign of 
Henry III. (1246), and contains tho 
returns of the tenants in caplte in 1166, 
who certify how many knights’ fees 
they hold, and tho names of tliose who 
hold or held them, also much, other 
matter from the Piiie Rolls and other 
sourcea It has not^yct (1895) been 
printed, but is described in Sims’ MauKal 
(p. 41), Thomas’s Jlmidbook (p. 
and in the Record Report of 1837 (pp. 
166-177). A separate account of it was 
printed by Hunter iu 1837. It contains 
the ouly known fragment of the I’ipe 
Roll of Henry H., and copies of the 
important Inquisition reti^nied into the 
exchequer in 13 John. It is not written 
in red ink. (Cumnnmirated by A. 
Oldham.) 

Red Booto. A pair of red boots. 
A Tartar phrase, referring to a custom 
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of cutting the skin of a victim round the 
upper part of the ankles, and then 
stripping it off at the feet. A Tartar 
will say, “ When you come my way 
again, I will give you a pair of red hoots 
to go home in.’* 

Bed-breasts. Bow Street runners, 
who wore a scarlet waistcoat. 

“Tlie Bow Htruob ranneni cesisert out of tho 
J:iml 9t)on aftw tbeiiitrmloctioii of tlio newiwilicc. 
j roiiK'MiiH’r lUeiii very wollMtaiidinfrnlHiui ihe 
cliMfr Ilf tlin offlro in Bow SUeet. 'fboy hud no 
Ollier nuitonii Ihnii a hlno (li'puu-rout, hraiiu 
bill long , , , and n brlirht red doth wainteoai. . . 
Tin: glans name for Uo-m wag‘Red-bri;a«lg.' 
Itickrns: Letters, vol. li. ji, 17H. 

Bed Button (A). A mandarin of 
tho first class, whoso badge of honour is 
a red button in bis cap. 

“ An interview was granted to the admiral 
lUllinl] by Ki^llen, thoiiniwvial fonnuieginuur,tho 
tliiril mail in tlio oiiiinru, a uiandariii of first clasg 
anil red iiutt»ii.”-~//f)Wtft; Uvttry of England, 
isii, II. 171, 

Bed Cap {Mother). An old nurse at 
the lliingorford Stan’s.” Dame Ursley 
or ITrsuhi, auothur nurse, says of her 
rival— 

".She may do tery tvell for skiiiper'g wives, 
diamllcrg’diiiighieis, ami giioli like, but milioit) 
sinll wait OP prori.\ Tdistroga Slargarot . . , ev- 
iviuing and giiMug iiiysolf,"-A'*r ITalter EcoU: 
Fill tiiwi'g of Xigel. 

Rod Coats in fox-hunting (or scarlet) 
is a badge of royal livery, fox-hunting 
being ordained by Henry 11. a royal 
sport. 

Rod Cook. The ml cork will rrow in 
hie house. His house will be set on tiro. 

I ‘“We'll ‘lee if the red eock eraw not in Jim 
boiiuie imrii-jHiit ho moruiiig.' ' Whut does she 
mean’'' Hind .Manneriunr. . . . ‘Kiro-nilginif,’ aii- 
Hui’Ti'd the. .. duniinie,"—iSir jraWer Scott: Uny 
Sfioiiti ring, rba]i, hi. 

Bed Coxn'jm. Sir John Compi of 
Badenoch. sou of Marjory, sister of King 
John BallioL; so called from his ruddy 
complexion and red liair, to distinguish 
him from his kinsman Block Comyn,” 
whose complexion was swarthy and hair 
black. Ho was stabbed by Sir Bo^rt 
Bruce.iu the chorch of tho Minorites at 
Dumfries, and afterwards dispatched by 
Liudesny and Kirkpatrick. 

Red Cross {The). Tho badge of tho 
royal banner of England till those of 
St. Patrick and St. Andrew were added. 

"The ftill of llnucn (UlO) was the fall of the 
whole iirovim-e . . . and tho red croas of Kngluiid 
wjivoil on all till' towers of Xorniimdy."—fimnw ; 
History of England, \ ul. i. p. 51,1. 

Itod Cross Xnlgbt, in Spenser’s 
Fnerio Queene^ is the impersonation of 
lioliaess, or rather the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. Politically he tj^indes the 
Church nf England. The knight is sent 
fi'rth hji' tlie (|^ucon to stay a dragon 


which ravaged the kingdom of Una’s 
father. Having achieved this feat, he 
marries Una (y.f.). (Book i.) 

Bed Fearers {The). The Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. ITiey cut to 
pieces General Wayne’s brigade in the 
American War, and the Americans 
vowed to give them no quarter. So 
they mountm red feathers that no others 
might he subiected to this threat. They 
still wear red puggarees on Indian ser¬ 
vice. {See LacEBJiacoiiiANs.) 

Bed Flag {A), (i) In tlic Bomanem- 
pire it signified war and a call to arms. 

(ii) Hoisted by itri/txA seamen, it indi¬ 
cates that no concessiou will be made. 

As a r!»ilwa,v Kigual, it intimates dungcr, and 
wai ng thcougiiic-driier to Btop, 

.-(iii) In France, nmea 1791, it has been 
tho symbol of insurrection and terrorism. 

(iv) It is a synonym of Badicalism 
and Anarchy. 

*' Mr.CUiambiTlain gtlcka to the red flag, and ap¬ 
parently i>clii;u*s in Its ult iiiiatesuccess.''—A'diCii- 
paper puriigi iti'h, Jauuury, 

Bed Hand of Ulster. In an ancient 
expedition to Ireland, it was given out 
that whoever first touched the shore 
sLuiild po.S'SPss the territory which he 
touched; f'i’N'cill, seeing aW.lhcv lioat 
likely to outstrip his own, cut off his left 
haiiu and threw it on tho ooast. R-om 
this O’Neill tho princes of Ulster were 
descended, and the motto of the O’Neills 
is to this day d&trff Finn" (red 

hand of Erin). (.Siri? Haxjd.) 

Red-handed. In the very act; with 
red blood still on his hand, 

“ I liiid sumo trouliU: (a save lum from Hie fiwy 
of ilnmc Will'had I'aiiuht him rud-handed."—Hia 
Times la coi rfst>oiidtnl). 

Red Hat {The). Tlio cardinolate. 

“ I)a\id Bentoim was born of goial family .... 
anil WHS rai'S'd to .a red bat by I’ui'e Paul fll.”— 
J’rinet: rarallelHistoi v, vol. li. p. 81 . 

Bed Heads. Schietes.) 

Bed Herring {The) of a novel is a 
liint or statement in the early palft of 
tho storj' to put the niader on the wrong 
scent. In all det#ctive stories a red 
herring is trailed across the scent. 'Fhe 
allusion is to trailing a red herring ou 
tho ground to destroy the scent and set 
the dogs at fault. A ” red herring ” is 
a herring drigd and smoked.^ 

Bed Herring. Drawing a red herring 
across the path. Tiying to divert atten¬ 
tion from the main question by some 
8ide-is.8ue. A red herring draivn across 
a fox's path destroys the scent and sets 
the dogs at fault, 
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mtherMuff^sh, mrncod h'^hming. 

Soimsthing inidpid and not good eating. 
KVither one thing nor another. 

Red Indians (of Newfoundland). 
So called because they daub their skin, 
garments, canoes, weapons, and almost 
everything with red ochre, 

“Wlictlior it is inori'ly n riistOTn, or whctlior 
tbey <lriul» tlicir skin with red orhre to protoot. it 
from tlic iittm:ks of nioAtiiltoH and l)lark>ll!ea, 
wliii'h swnrtn Ity tn>iiiid» lu Mic woods and wiida 
ilnriUif r,l«> aninmer, it la m>t vossildc lo suvs*."— 
J.udi' Dliike; SincUeiith Century, IJcc. Isn8, tios. 

Bed Kettle (^1). Properly a gold 
watch, but applied, in thieves’ slang, to 
any watch. 

tJold is often called red, hence “red 
ruddocks ” (gold coin). 

Bed'laood Jacket. Giving a man a 
ral-laced jacket. Military slang for giv¬ 
ing a soldier a flogging. 

Bed Land (The). The jurisdiction 
over which tlie Vchmgericht of West- 
plialia extended. 

Bed-lattice Plirases. Pot-house 
talk, lied-latticc .’it the doors and win¬ 
dows was foimcrly the sign tliat an ale¬ 
house was duly liccus^; hence our 
eheguers. In some cases “lattice” has 
been converted into lettnee, and the 
colour of the,alternate (ihecks changed to 
i/yeen: such a sign used to ho in Brown- 
low Street, Holljom. Sometimes, with¬ 
out doubt, tlio sign had another meaning, 
and announced tliat “ tables ” were 
played within; hen^^o Gayton, in his 
Sates on Don Qm.voie (p. 1110), in 
s])cuking of our public-house signs, re¬ 
fers to our notices of “billiards, kettlo- 
noddy-boartls, tables, truucks, sliovcl- 
boards, fox-aud-geese, nnd tho like.” 
It is (|nite r,ertain that shops with the 
sign of the chequers were not uncommon 
among the Homans. (See a view of the 
Inft-lStnd street of Pompeii, presented by 
Sir ‘William Hamilton to the .Bocicty of 
Antiquaries.) (5i?tf Lattice.) ' 

“f. I^r myw’If snmctiincB, leaving tlie f.'s.r of 
Itoniciiouthuirflliand. . . . uiii fain to nliuinc, to 
Itoflire nnd to lurth ; nud yet you, loniir, will eii- 
bPotic'C} our rafti . . . yotii roil-liitrlrc* idimsei*... 
uiulcr tlie Blieltcr of your nonour."—jfAoAwpwUi;;; 
Jfi'rry li'tven o/ Windsor, li. S. 

Bed Laws (27te). The civil code of 
ancient Homo. Juvenal says, Ter Itge 
rttbrasmajaram leges'* (Satirfs,xiv. 193). 
The civil laWs, being written in vcmii- 
Uou, were called mbt'lea, and ritbrica 
rrtftrit means, It is forbidden by the 
civil Liws. 

Tho prmtor'fllftWB were Inscribed In V'hiie letters 
nn 'JiUntilmn infurnns ii« (xii. S “preetores edirta 
suain altorrn/Mnckint'’bandIniiiorlal restirii>ts 
werv written id purple, 


Sed-ldttdlf Day. A lucky day; a 

day to bn recalled with debglit. In 
almanacks, saints’ days and holidays are 
printed in red ink, other days in black. 

“Tlmtday.... writcsilicdoctor, wnstmlyariHl- 
Icttcr day to Stanley's Honn Kxr 

puiitwn, chap. il. p. 111. 

Bed Man. The French say that a 
rod man comiouuds the elements, and 
^vrcck8 off the coast of Brittany Bioso 
w'hom ho dooms to dcatli. Tho legend 
affirms that ho appeared to Napoleon 
and foretold his downfall. 


Red Men. W. Ilepworth Dixon tells 
ns that the Mormons regard tho lied 
Indians as a branch of the Hebrew race, 
who lost their priestliood, and with it 
their colour, intelligeiice, and physiog¬ 
nomy, through disobedience. lu time tho 
wild-olive branch will bo restored, be¬ 
come white in colour^ and w ill act as a 
nation of priests. (Aew jinurka, i. 15.) 

Red Bxig (The). Tho tongue. In 
French, /.e chiffon rouge; and balancer 
le ch iffon rouge means to iiratc. 


•• DisriiMTing in bis ninulh .iinm^uc, 
lit! iiiiist nut ills |iiil)i\cr balk ; 

So keeps It. ninniiur ;ili day lunx, 

And fnneiex liisi led rutr enu liilk.” 

PeUr i'iiMifir; ].ont H. and his Molimis. 


Red Bepublloans. Tho.se extrcino 
rcpuhlicans of Fi-inico who hcruplo not 
to dye flioir hands in bloiwl in order to 
accompli'ih their political object. Tlioy 
uscil to w'car a red cap. (6<’e OAfiMAO- 

NOIK.) 

Bed Rose Knlgkt (The). Tom 
Thumb or Tom-a-lin. Richard .Tohii- 
.son, in 1597, published a “ ln.story of 
this evor-icnowiied soldier, tho Hod Ro.so 
Knight, Auruaincd the Boast of Eng¬ 
land, ...” 


Red Bet (Tin). Tho $im-dcw (y.i .); 
so called because it occasioius the rot in 
sheep. 

Red Sea. The sea of'the Hed Man— 
«■ i.c. Edom. Also called tho “sedgy sea,” 
because of the sea-wqod which collects 
there. 


Bed-flbanks. A Highlander; so 
called from a buskin formerly worn by 
them ; it was made of luidrewcd decra 
hide, witli the red liair outside. 


Red Snow and Gorg Dexv. Tho 
latter is a slimy damp-like blood which 
appears on walls. Both arc duo to the 
presence of the algse called by liotanists 
JTalmella ermnia and Iftematococcna »«m- 
guinens, which are of tho lowest forma 
of vegetable liie. 
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Red Tape. foraiality; so 

oiillod heoauso lawyers and government 
officials tic tlicir impors together witli 
red l,i})i5. Cliarlos Dickens introduced 
tile phrase. 

'‘Tlic o IS a i?ivnl (loftl Ilf reil taiip at Scnllaiirt 
Tiirl, a' aiiyi/no may llnil to liis cost a\ ho hits any 
hiis iioss to traiiMrl. IlitTi!." — H'. Terfvll: Lmly 
Ih liiiai'. Ilk. III. Si* 

Rod TajK). Drassiug Edward VI. 

" l>'iiHt a sliirt wTis laken iiii liy tlieUhusf Eiiucrry- 
in-Wait nil.', 

who iiaS'Pil 11 to lUo First J.ordof tlicltnrk- 
Iioiiiuls. 

will) imssoil It to tho fiC'cniul tieiillcitiail of 
the lii'ili'liamliiT. 

n lio pis.M-S It to the Ilca'l Kanifcr of 
■Windsor Korpfit, 

who laisscd it to the Third Groom of tlio 
Ktoie, 

wlio la.'.srd it to tlio Cii.nirrllor Iloyal (if 
Ihr lliicliy of l.atiiMShiie, 
who iiasscd It t<i tlio Master of tJip Wardrolir, 
Avlio imsscd It to Norioy Kiiiit-of-Ariim, 
who tKis-.i‘d It lolhoronai.-iltloortho Tower, 
wlio i>;iHsed i( to tlie Chief Steward of ilie 

lloiiM'hold, 

who jiassoil It to the llereddiiry tii.ind 
IhaiaTer, 

who i-:i>.s<'il it. to the Lord Hijfh .Admiral of 
Km-’laitd. 

w Iio inisscd It to the Afchiiishop of Gatiter- 
Iniry, 

who )i:e-ied It to tho Tiret Lord of the 
Iledehainlier, 

who inn n on the johiik knor." 

Mini, Tmiin: 'Jhc I’rinrv aiiillhi' l'iin)ui 11 . 1 , 

Red Tapism. The fnllowing is from 
Feb. lOUi, lfiS7, p. ‘J07There 
WHS an escape (d gas at (!ambriilgo 
Utirmeks, aua this is tint way of ])ro- 
cccdiiig : The Cvicttpi! wa.s dlscovi-ied liv a 
]n i\:iti*, Avliu rt ported ii to hi.« corporal; 
tjie Corpora! reported it to tho coloiir- 
• .‘'(•rgeanl, and the ctdour-sergoaiit to the 
([iiurteinKister-scrgcaiit. Tho quarter- 
inasti r-sorgeaiit had to report it to the 
qii.artiTiiia.dcr, and tho tj^iartcnnasttn* to 
tho colonel eonnnaiidiiig the regiment. 
'J'lie colonol had to report it to tho coin- 
nii-i.sariat officer in eharge of tho liar- 
laek.s, am! tho oouimiss.aviatufficor to the 
l'arraok-.sL*i‘goant, who had to report it 
to tho divisional officer of onguiecrs. 
'riii.s offiis'r had to report it to tho 
district ollicor engineers, and lie to 
the dlork of works, rii.)yal Engineers, 
who sends for a gasman to sec'if there is' 
an e.scaiK!, and report hack iguiii. While 
the reporting is going on the harracka 
are biinit down. 

Red Tlucturo. That preparation 
•whicli thfi alchemi.sta thought w'ouhl 
convert any baser metal into gold. It 
i.s soineliimia called tlie Pliilosojiher's 
Stone, the threat Elixir, and the Great 
Mrigistoriuni. {See WiniE Tinctvbe.) 

Redan'. I'he simplest of fieldworks, 
and very quickly constructed. It con¬ 
sists simply of two faces and an angle 


fnimwl ttiu9 A, tliQ angle being towards 

tho object of attack. A corruption of 
ixiUns, (Latin.) 

Redder {TIu). Tlie adviser, the 
person who redes or interferes, Tims 
tho proverb, “ The rodder gels ayu tho 
waist lick of the fray.” 

“ Tliii^c il‘'ir la unum'ls inii'riuinc 
Mart w iiii> theiiiiM.>lvcS a hluixly uosc. ’ 

Redding-stralk (A). A blow ni- 
ccived by a {icacemukor, who iuteiieres 
between two combataut.s to red or 
scqiarate them; proverbial]}’’, tho severest 
blow a man can receive. 

"SiHil 1 iidt to yp, ‘ Miiki* nfit, TiiPflille nut ;'1>0- 
waio Ilf tlic- rwliiiiiK-stnuk ?■’—Air II’, flvy 

Mimmrmy, cljap. x.xi li. 

Redgamitlet. Tho sobriqnet of 
Fitz-Aldin. given him from the great 
fihmghter which he made of the South¬ 
ron, and his relnctaneo to admit them to 
quarter. T’he sobriquet was adopted by 
him ns a siumame, and transmitted to 
ins posterity. A novel by Sir W. Scott. 
(iS>c chap, viii.) 

Rodgaunt'lot. A novel told in a 
peril'.! of letters by Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Edward Hugh l{cdg.auntlet. a Jacobite 
tonspira tdr in favour of the Young I^o- 
tender, Charles Edward, is the hero. 
Wlieii (icurge III. was crowned he per- 
snailcd his uicco, Lilias Rej]lgauntlot, to 
piek up the glove thrown down by tlio 
king’s <-hanipiou. The i»lot ripimed, but 
when tho jirinco positively refused to 
disiHis.s Ills mistress, M»ss Walkinshaw- • 
a xiiie tjud i:un wij^ the eouspir.'itoi’s— 
tho vliolo enterprise was given up. 
Oonav.d CaiiqilMill airived with the iniii- 
lary, the prince left .Gotland, lled- 
gauutlet, who embarked with liim, 
became a prior abroad, and Li}in.<«, liis 
niece, married her lu'othcr’.s friend, 
Allan Fairford, u young advocate. 

Jledffttinii'liI {Sir AherieJe). An an¬ 
cestor of the family so called. • 

Sir Kdeem'd. ?'Oii of Sir .4lM’iic,k, 
killed by Ids father's horse. 

Sir liuhi-rt. An old Tory in IFnidn-i/iff 
lViUie\x T(th\ lie has n favourite 
monkey calleii • * M^jor Wcir.” Sir John^ 
son and successor of Sir Robert. Sir 
Itedvald, son of Sir John. 

Sir Henry Jhinir. Son of Sir Red- 
Wtild. Lady Jlenry JJitrxie, w’ifo of Sir 
TIenry Dargio. Sir Arthur Dnrste alias 
Jturnic Lutnucr, sou of SiP Henry and 
the above ladv. Mixs Ltlim alias Ormi- 
uuJiitle, sister of Sir Arthur; she marries 
Allan Fairford. 

Sir Edu ard Jluyh. A political enthu¬ 
siast and Jacobite conspirator, uncle of 
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Sir Arthur Darsio. He appears os 

Laird of the Lochs,” “Mr. Jierries, of 
liirrenswork,” and “Mr. lugoldsby.” 
“ When he frowned, the puckers of *hia 
bix)w fonned a horseshoe, the special 
mark of his race.” (6'ir iralter ikott: 
Jted^auHtlet.) 

Redlaw (iVr.). The haunted man, 
professor of chemistry in an ancient 
college. Being haunted, he bargained 
with his sjHsctre to leave him, and the 
condition imposed was that Rmlaw (go 
W’here ho w'ould) should give again “ the 
gift of forgetfulness” bestowed by the 
spectre, h roin this moment the chemist 
ciirried in his touch the infection of 
sullcuness, selfishness, discontent, and 
ingratitude. On Cliristmns Day the 
infection ceased, and all those who hud 
suffered by it were restored to love and 
gratitude. {Ihekins: The HaimMMan.) 

Rodmaln. Magnus, Earl of North¬ 
umberland, was so called not from his 
red or bloody hand, but on account of 
liis long red beard or mane. Me was 
sluin in the battle of Sark (1449). 

”1I<‘ was reiimrkRlilo for his lonir reil hmrd.anil 
w.as tlicrcforp callcil by the Knithsh MiiKiuis Rfd- 
iK'.iril; but the Scotch in lievismn cnIleiV him 
‘Maifniis witii ilio Ueil Mane."'—Uad^cw/t. fol. 
ITS. 

Redmond O’Neale. Bokeby’spage, 
who is beloved by Rokeby’s daughter 
Matilda. IK'dmond tuni.s out to ho 
Morthara’s son and heir, and nuinies 
Matilda, {fi'ir fFalter Seolt: 

Rednotio ad Absurdnm. A proof 
of inference arising from the demonstva- 
tiou that every other hypothesis involves 
an absurdity. Thus, suppose 1 want to 
prove tluit the direct road from two given 
places is the shortest. I should say, “ It 
must either bo the shortest or not the 
shortest. If not the shortest, then some 
other road is the direct raad ; but there 
cannot two shortest roads, therefore 
the direct road must be the shortest.” 

Redoplloated or Riooclief Words, 

of intensifying force. Chit-chat, click- 
clock," clitter-clatter, dilly-dally, ding- 
dong, drip-drop, fal-lal, flira-fiam, fiddle- 
faddle, nip-flop, flifly-fluffy, flijipity- 
floppity, handy-pandy, harum-scarum, 
helter-skelter, heyve-key\o (JlaUitcell), 
liibbledy-hobbledy, higgledy-piggledy, 
hob - nob, hodge - podge, hoity - toity, 
hurly-burly,^ mish-mash, mixy-maxy 
{lirorkett), namby-pamby, niddy-noddy, 
niminy-piminy, iioay-posy, pell-mell, 
pit-mt, pitter-patter, randem-tandem, 
randy-dandy, ribble-rabhle, riff-niff, 
roly-poly, rustjr-fusty-crusty, see-saw, 


shilly-shally, slip-i^lnp, slish-slosh, snick- 
suack, spitter-spattor, splitter-splutter, 
sip lish-squash, teeny-tiuy, tick-tack, 
tilly-valley. tiiiy-totty, tip-toji, tittle- 
tattle, toe-toes, wee-wee, wiggle-waggle, 
widdy-wsiddy {Ilfilhiceu), wiiTdlc- 
waddle, wibblo-wobble, wish-wash, 
wishy-washy; liesidcs a host of rhyming 
synonyms^ as bawling-squawling, mow- 
ling-l>ewljiig, wliisky-msky, musty- 
fusty, gawl^-pawky, slippy-slopjiy, 
rosy-posy, right anti tight, wear and 
tear, hiffh aim mighty, etc.; and many 
more with the Anglo-Saxon letter- 
rhyme, as safe and sound, ji>g-trst, etc. 

Roe. Right. Tlius teamens sn.y to a 
leading horse. “ Rce! ” when they want 
it to turn to the right, and “ Hey ! ” for 
the contrary direction, (Saxon, reht ; 
German, reeht; Latin, rcetm; varitms 
English dialects, reel, whence red/r, “ to 
put to rights.”) 

“ WJiii with » hey and rep i.liol>e,ast« I'funmnnil '• 
Miero-Cyiiuioii (liiiu). 

Jtiddh' me, riddle me ree. Expound 
my riddle lightly. 

Reed. A hrokni reed. Somctliing 
not to Ivi trustiMl for siqqiort. Egyiit. is 
called a hrokoii rood, to which Hexiikiah 
could not trust if the Assyrians made 
war on Jerusalem, “ which "broken icid 
if a man leans on, it will go into lo's 
band and picvco it.” Reed walking 
stieks arc referred to. 

J Ifntifud rrrd, in Bible language, 
niOiiTis a Itclicvcr weak in grace. A 
bruised reed [God] will not break. 

Reed Shaken by the Wind (^1), 
in Bible language, means a person blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, .lolm 
the Baptist (said Christ) was not a “reed 
.shaken by the wind,” but from tbe very 
first liad a firm belief in tbe McssioJisliip 
of the Son of Mary, and this conviction 
was not shaken by fear or favoiu*. 

Reef. He mud take in a reef or so. 
He must reduce his expense.^; ho must 
retrench. A reef is that port of d b.'iil 
•which is between two rows of eyelid- 
holes. The object of liicso eyelet-holes 
is to reduce the sail reef by reef as it ia 
required. 

Reekie (Auld). Chambers says; 
“An old patiTarcnal laird (Durham of 
Largo) was in the habit of regulating 
the time of evening worship by tlio ap¬ 
pearance of th»» smoke of Edinburgh. 
. . . When it increased in density, in 
consequence of the good folk preparing 
supticr, ho would . . . say, ‘It is time 
noo^ bairns, to tak tho buiM And gang 
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to our beds, for yonder’i^'auld Reekie, I 
Bi‘ 0 , putting on her night-cap.’ ” 

“YiiiiiU-r ia aiilil Ilerkii'. You niay aee Ujc 
suin’," lii)\or oM'r lieraL twenty iiiili-s' ilistAnoe." 

- .'•(I- If, .SVutt; 7/ie Af^bot, ^vil. 

ReeL It'ighl off the reel. Without 
intermission. A reel is a device for 
winding rope. A i-ecl of cotton is a 
portiiin quantity wound on a bobbin. 
(Auglo-f»xon ivifl.) 

'* We'telinon travel lini* best I'art of twonty-finir 
lioiirs nitlit off tliu ri'f'l'—ItuUtnwMit; Subbeiy 
mull r A mill, cliap. x\xi. 

RoeL A Scotch dance. (Gaelic, 
rig fill.) 

Reeves Tale. Thomas Wright says 
that this tale occurs frequently iti the 
jest- and story-books of tho sixteenth and 
sevoutciinth centuritts, Boccaccio has 
given it in tho Jtncftmcrim, evidently 
£it)tti a fabliau, which has boon printed 
in Uurb.'ixan under the title of l)e Ooiii- 
heit rt tics Deux Clent. Chaucer took 
the sttiry from another fabliau, which 
Wright has given in his Anccdota 
ana, p. 15. 

RefTesh'or. A fee paid to a barrister 
daily in addition to his retaining fee, to 
remind him of the case intrusted to his 
clmrgo. 

ReCreahmente of public men, etc. 

Iliit.A.ir.\M's favourite refreshment Yvas 
bottled porter. 

Byiiox almost lived on uncanny foods, 
sueb ps garlic jiuttago, raw nrtiehokes 
and vinegar, broths of bitter herbs, 
saiVion biscuits, eggs and lemons. 

(.■ATArjA.M‘,s favourite refreslimeut wjis 
.sweetbreads. 

C!oxtbalto sinoees can iudulgo even 
in pork and })ca.sc-pndding. 

(looK (t/. i\) indulged m everything 
drinkable. 

Disraeli (Lord Boacousfield), cham¬ 
pagne. 

E.MKRY, cold brandy and water. 

(fLADsi’ONK, on ^gg bcatf'u up in 
sherry. • 

flKNDERSox.^im arabie and sherry. 

Incledon fdfrs.), Mndoira. 

, Toucan {Mrs.), Calves’-foot jolly dis¬ 
solved in warm sherry. 

Kkan {Edmund), bcef-toa for break¬ 
fast ; brandy neat. 

KemrIiR {both John and Charles), 
' rump-steaks and kidneys, John indulged 
ill opimn. 

Lewis, oyijters and mulled wnne. 

Maujiuax. a dor’s!! native oysters and 
. a pint of half-and-half. 

Sn5i)0%3 {Mrs.), mutton-chops, either 
ncfjH or chump, and porter, . 


Smith {irtUiam), coffee. 

Sopranos eschew much butcher’s 
meat, vi'liich baritones may indulge in. 

Tenoes rarely indulge in beef-steaks 
at.d sirloins. 

WoOJi {Mrs.), draught jiorter. 

Rega'le (2 syl.). To entertain like a 
king. (Latin, rega’lts, like a king, 
kingly.) 

Ro'gan and Gon'eriL Two of the 

daughters of King Lear, and tyjies <>i 
unfilial daughters. {Shakespeare : King 
Lear.) 

Regatta {Italian). Originallv ap¬ 
plied to tho contests of tho gonaolicrs 
at Venice. 

Regent {The). (See Suips.) 

Regent’s Park (London). lliis park 
was originally attached to n palace of 
(2ueeii Elimbetb, but at the licginniug 
of the seventeenth century much of the 
land was let on long lease,s, which fell in 
early in tho nineteenth cciitnry. The 
liresoiit park w:is formed under tho 
dirc'ction of Mr. Jfadi, and rcceiv<*d 
its namn in couiplimcnt to George IV., 
then Prince Regent, 

Regime de la Calotte. Adminis¬ 
tration of government by ecclesiastics. 
The vatotte i.s the small skull-caji worn 
over the loiisure. • 

Regiment do la Calotte. A society 
of witty and satirical men m the reign of 
Louis XIV. When ,'iny iniblie eh.ara(;ter 
made liiniself lidieulous. :i.eu1otie was 
scut to him to “ cover the bald or brain¬ 
less part of bis noddle.” (.SVy' ahori.) 

Regl'na {Si.), tlie virgin martyr, is 
doincted with lighteil torches held to her 
sides, as slic stands fast bound to flic 
cn>ss on which she suffered martyrdom, 

Regiomonta'nns. The Latin equiva¬ 
lent of Kiiuajsherffa'. The name adopted 
by Johann "Miillor, the mathematician. 
(Ha(5-H70.) • 

Ae’glnm Do'num (Latin). An an*- 
nnal grant of public money to tho Pres¬ 
byterian, IndepeudeuL and Baptist 
ministers of Ireland, ft began in 1672, 
and was commutod in 1869. 

Re'gius Professor. One who holds 
in an English iiuivereitv a professorship 
founded by lleiwy Vlll. Eac^ of the 
five Regius I’mfessors of rainbndge re¬ 
ceives a roi'ally-eudowed stipend of 
about £40. In the universities of Scot¬ 
land they are appointed by the Gro'wn. 
The pi’esent stiiiend is about: £400 op 
i$500. 
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B^g’nlors {The). All tho British 
tro(>ps except the militia., the yeomanry, 
ami the vohmteors. TJiero ai-o no ir¬ 
regulars iu the British army, hut such a 
force exists among the black troops. 

Rehobo’am [A). A clerical hat. 

“He [Mr. wss short of stntoro [iitiil 

wou‘J a iTlioliiuut, iir blunol liac. which ho <li(l 
lint ... reiiioio."- 6'«mr ISell”: WitWci/,cha/i. i. 

Rehoboam. A rchoboam of elaret or 
rum hi a double jcroboain. (2 Cfir. xiii, 3.) 

1 rohi'liirtm “ 2 jorohiKiins nr32 iiliits. 

j loiiiliiiiiu =3 2 I hoii4 or 16 |iuits. 

1 't;ui|v!-h«.ii .-a 2 maanniTiH ors piuts. 

1 luiiviiuiii --- 2 (lusris or -1 pinis. 

Reign of Terror. Tho jx^riod in the 
French Uevolution between tho fall of 
tlio (Jriromlists and overthrow of liobes- 
l>iorre. It la.stcd 420 days, from May 
oUt, 1793, to July’ 27th, 1791. 

Relmkennar {A). A sorceress, a 
pythoues.s; one .skilled in numbers. 
Sorcery and Chitldeati numbers are sy- 
nonvmou'S t.?riTis. The Anglo-Saxon rim- 
AufitH means chtu-ms or conjuration, and 
the Xorse ram-hinHur means one skilled 
in numbers or charms. Noma of the 
Fitful Heail M'as a Keimkeniiar, “ a con¬ 
troller of the elements." 

Reins. To fjire the rcim. To let go 
unnistPiBied ; to give licence. 

To tab, the rents. To assume the 
guidance or direction. 

Reins {Thr). The kidneys, siipiioaed 
hy tho Hebrews and others to ho the scat 
of knowledge, pleasure, tmd pain. Tho 
Psalmist savs(xvi. 7), "My rt-ins instruct 
me iu the night st«tsou," i.e. niy kidneys, 
tho seat of knowledge, instruct me how 
to trust in God. Solomon says (Prov. 
xxiii. IG), "My reins .shall rejoice wlien 
[men] speak right things," i.e. truth ex¬ 
cites joy from ray kidneys; and.roromiah 
says (mm. iii. 13), Ootl "causc'd His 
arrows to enter into my reins," i.e. sent 

J iain into my kidneys. (Latin, a 
jdney.) 

Rel'dres^ Principal secretary for 
private affairs iT|^ the court of Lillipiit, 
and great friend of Gulliver. When it 
was proposed to put the Man-Mountain 
to death for high treason, Kcldresal 
moved as an amendment, ^ that the 
" traitor should have l^th his eyes put 
out, aiuFbe suffered to live that he might 
serve the nation." (Smi/t: Gnllit'er's 
Tt urds ; Voyage to Liliiput.) 

Rollos. A writer in tho Twentieth 
Century (1392, article Jiojtss) says: 
" Some of the moat astounding relics are 


oflieially showitf iu Homo, and publicly 
adoreil by the highest diguiUries of ihl* 
(Jlii'isliau Church, with ull the magniti- 
ccucc of ecclesiastical pomp and ritual." 
The following are meutiouod 

A imiTi.n OF riiE V'iuciin'shiii.k. 

TiIK CU.VIILK ANU MVADUUlMt CI.OTIIIl.-i nl UlO 
illfuilt .ICMIK. 

Tim CllOsrt OK THU I'EVITEXT TIIIKK. 

Tim I'llOW V OK THORNS. 

Tim I'T VO Kit OK Thomas, wiUi wtilolihe toticbeti 
the uoiiiiil in iliu siilo of Josiis. 

n At 11 OK-I HK Vino IN Mary. 

THK HANJIKKltCIlIEK (iK ST. VRKOX'ICA, on 
tlie fnee of .loaus wns inirnculnimly 
inci iirtM. 

Il.vt OK TUK MAN'OKH ill wliidi < ho infant Josiiti 
was Iriiil. 

II KAK.N OV rRTHIl. T'AHI., AXD M VTTH KW. 

Thf iNKcinPTios «ct over the cross t-y I ho 
onler of J'lhiU'. 

y\u,'i n.vti<tnt thecrncin\Ion. 

I’muK OK TIIK ciiKMisu of llip Virgin Mary. 

Tiik .sii.NKii MONKY i;iM‘n to .Tinla« l>y ihc 
.Tcwisli iiricsts. which he flniur into tho Tcmi'lc. 
iiiKl wasex]<t‘iiile<l in tiuyiiif; itn- imiterg'Jiehl as a 
renictery for straiii;erB. 

Tiik taiii.k on whitli the soldiers cast lots fur 
the coal of Jesus. 

V Brady mentions many others, some 
of which tire actually unpossihilitios, as, 
for example, a rib of the Verhum earo 
fudnm, a vial of the sweat of St. Michael 
when he coiitetlded with Satan, somo of 
the itiys of the star which guided the 
wise men. (See Ciavis Calnulai m, 
p. 240.) 

Relief {The), In fortitication, the 
general height to which tho dcfoiisivo 
masses of earth are luiscd. Tito tlircc- 
tioiis iu which the iua.s.scs are lukl out 
are called the tracings. 

Rem Aou. You have hit the marie ; 
you liavc hit the nail on the hefid. Uem 
(ten Ichgislt (Plautus). A phni«i; in 
archery,' meaning. You have hit the 
white, oi the bull’s-eye. 

"'Him nr.n oiuc iigain,’said Sir ricrcic."-TAe 
Ji.inriafcry, cli.n''. xvi. 

Remember. Tho last injunction of 
Charles I., on tho scaffold, to Bi.sliop 
Juxon, A probable solution of this 
mysterious word is given in Xotes and 
Queries (February jltb, 1H9-Ij !>. 111). 
Tlic sultstauce is thi.s: Charles, who was 
really at heart a Catholic, felt iMU’suaded 
that'his misfortune were a divine vi.sita- 
tion on him for retaining tho church 
projterty confiscated by Henry VHI., 
and made a vow that if Got! would re¬ 
store him to the throne, he w'onld restoro 
this pntperty to the Church. Tliis vow. 
may bo seen in tho British Museum. 
His injunction to the bishop was to re¬ 
member this vow, and enjoin liis son 
Charles to carry it out. Charles If., 
however, w'anted all the money he could 
get, and tbereforo the church lands were 
never restored, 
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Remig’ius (St.). B^iy, bishop and 
confessor, is rfivifjsentod as carrym}? a 
vu^sol of iioly oil, or in the act of anoint- 
itifj thcrea’itn Clovis, who kncols boforo 
liim. When Clovis presented himself for 
baptism, lii'my siiM to him, “ Si^ain- 
T)rJan, hoiieeforward burn what thou 



Rcinls atqtto Veils (Latin). Witii 
(;arM and sails. Tooth and nail; with all 
despatch. 

“We wi'to (T.iiiKf rniiiii aif/iif rrlm into llic in- 
of lilt; )’rfilnnili‘r, una* » Siot liad iiru- 
M'iiio4i a .lat-oniU’ at toiirr;.”-.Vt<' U'. fkait: lied- 
y.iiiiitht (c'oiirliisiriiij. 

Renaissance (Fmich). A terra ap¬ 
plied ill the arts to that peenliar style of 
decoration revived by Itaidiael, and 
which resulted from ancient ratintines 
exhuinod in the poiitiflcato of Leo X. 
(IGtli century). The French Itcuaissaneo 
b a Gothic slccletou with classic details. 

Renaissance Period {Th). That 
period in French history ■which began 
with the Italian wars in the rpign of 
Clntrlcs VIII. and closed with the reign 
I 'f It I •nri II. It was the intercourse ■with 
Itiily, 1 at night about by the Italian war 
(1 l'Jl-l.j.)7), which “ ivgoncratcd ” the 
artsinnl Rcicnoc.sin Franco; but as cvery'- 
tliing ivas Italianised—the language, 
dress, .'irchiiiicture, iioctry, prose, food, 
ni.'Miiiors, etc.—it was a period of great 
labo taste and national defoniiit j'. 

Rcnard. IW qnend th rmnnl. A 
niockery. At one time a (tomninn pinc- 
tic.il joko was to fasten a fox’s tail be- 
1 lint I a {HTson against wliom a laugh ivns 
ill signed. “ Paniirgo never refrniiied 
from attaching a fox’s tail or the ears 
of a lovi'rct, beltiiid a. Master of Arts or 
1 loci or of Divinity, whenever ho encoun¬ 
tered thcm,”“7iVfw.’ifins .* Gargnntna, ii. 
10. (AVc Hkynakd.) 

“ r'c'*l. imcncUla vip^ro 
Ois stm verc, 

>.1 uni i*ar imtnrc •>« i>n.r:n't. 

Ki'iiit. «:(*ni)«'r la>picuc»u rcnard.' 

Btnnenire: l^^nibiirrus dii la Fob'P. 

Renardor (French). To vomit, es- 
jKsoiaUy after too freely indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. Our 'woi'd fojs 
means also to lie tipsy. 

“ II Illy Yii«iic III iiiarlioirc, 

<,iiiiiiiil I’a litre luy rouarileaux yeux. 

I.C iniiiiie iiiv’ij# Yijinmsnt ilc.lmire 
J’mir Ml Itf reiidrii n <|iii iiiieus mloiix." 
iSii 'ir de St. Amant s Cliambrti de UcubauchA 

Rena'ta. Uerjcc, daughter of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Bretagne, married 
Iforcules, second son of Lucretia Borgia 
itud Alpliouso. 


Renaud. French form of Hhialdo 

Renatilt of Blontauban. In the 

last chapter of the romance of Ayinon's 
Four SoHi<, lieuault, as an act of penance, 
canii's the hods of mortar for the build¬ 
ing of St. Peter’s, at Cologne. 

‘’ftiiiiu!! cann'it iiiii>rovp ynrau-liiti'Cinro, , . , 
1 am ri'Snhci] to do like Kcnanlt of Moiitiiiiliaii, 
anil I will w.iitoii 1 lie. ni-isoiis. . . . Ah it wiir unt 
Ml no jm.ihI liieU to Im’ mf out fur iiiji* ot ilieiti. I 
Mill live .and il'e ilic ailinirer of tUiar di\itie 
wi’MiiKf*.'' -UiduMis: Pivlwjue to UO'di g, uj 
J'l'iiiwiruil. 

Rendezvous. Tlie place to which 
you arc to rejiair, a meeting, a pliico of 
juuster or call. Also used tis a verb. 
(French, vendez^ betake ; vouf, youi*.self.) 

Ills liiiiige Isagraml midezioiiiMif the Hite, of 
I’ariri. 

'riie liiijieriiil (iiiard wan ordcrml to rendezMniS 
iu lijo (nj.niii)» du .Mar.H. 

Ren4 (2 ctI.). Lp b'fti Roi Rent-. Son 
of Loni.s IL, Due d’Anjou, Comte do 
Provence, failier of Margaret of Anjou. 
The hist minstrel monarch, just, joybiis, 
and debonair; a friend to chase and lilt, 
but still more so to }»octi’y and music, 
lie gave in Hrgeascs to knights-ermut 
and inimtitls (so says ThiftbauH) more 
than 111’ rcccivotl in revenue. (1-108- HSO.) 

'Siinl.'-i’ll.' !•’ 1 vniiiiile, as far as jioBHililr-. Ilio 
iiiinii-iiiaie Jiiirtli mid imkhI Iiiiiiiihii id liien'iliierta 
. . . lie M.-i'^ III". II iiieniione.i, liy iLi-iikexi-fpliiiit 
ilH h 'iiiltPoi Hi hi, a d'Htirieiieii . . d'il* t*i liuii 
leiiaiiil} lo' the lii'-ilioe-i "t Ills hinrl.it in.t li> 
lliii... Jus lie.id." - I'-lif H'rtlts'r .Si-e/t; Aniiti oj 
III u) iltiti. clini". i.\. 

Rend Leblanc. Xotnry-pnblic of 
Grtind I’re (Xova Srcitja), the futliev of 
tweiily children ami i.V) grandchildren. 
{LuiifjjvlloH': Kcdnijchw,) 

Rep'artee' properly means a smart 
rotuj'u lilow iu fi'iieing. (Frcuch, rc- 
fh'iHir, to return a blow.) 

Repenter Curls. Tlic loim ringlets 
of a lady’s hniv. Rrpmtir is tin* French 
for .a penitentiarv, and Jt's npciitirn oA 
the girls sent there for reformation. 
Rrpi')iii7\ therefore, is .a Lock Hospital 
ot Magdalen. Now, Mary Magdalen ti 
rejircsented to have had such loug hair 
that she wiped off hej teara therewith 
from the feet of Jesus. Hence, Mag¬ 
dalen curls -would mean tlio long l»air of 
a Mary Magdalen made into ringlets. 

Reply Cburllsb (The). Sir, yon are 
no judge-; youF opinion has ue weight 
with me. Or, to use ToucJistone’s illus. 
tration: “ If a courtier toll niemy beard is 
not well cut. and I disable his judgment, 
I giro him the reply churlisli, ■whicli. is 
tbo fifth remove from llio He direct, or, 
rather, the lie direct in the fifth degree.” 
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Reproof Valiant {The'). Sir, allow* 
me to tell vou that is not tlie truth. To 
use Touenatoue's illustration; “If a 
courtipr tolls mo my beard is not w*f'll 
cut, and I tmsw'er, ‘'That is not true,' I 
Rii’e him the reply valiant, which is the 
fourth remove from the lie direct, or 
rather, the Uo direct in the fourth 
degree.” 

The repr«)<)r vnti.-vnt, the eouiiterehock niuirreU 
N line, the lie cuviiin>(iHnii!il, mul (he lie (linrf., 
are not rlearly detlneil l),i Tinieherinu*. The /ni- 
lowiiiu', |ierliii)it>, will Bive the distinotion n-. 
i|iiireit; 7/iitt IS not irue; How iftirc >oii iitler 
siioh a fnlseiiooil; // t on bo, you are a liar ; 
You are.a liar, or you lie, 

Bepnblloan Queen. Sophie Char¬ 
lotte, wife of Frederick I, of Prussia. 

Bepnblloans. (tiiY Black.) 

Resolnte (The). John Florio, the 
philologist, tutor to Prince Hetivy; the 
lloloferucs of Shakespeare. (ir)l.)-162o.) 

The resolute doctor. Joliu Bacon- 
thorp (*-1:110). 

The most resolute doetor. Guillaume 
Duraiidus do St. I’ounjaiii (*-l:i32). 

Rest (The). A contraction of rvsuVnc 
—thus, resuV, resit, res't. 

Rost on One’s Oars. (See Oabs.) 

Res'tive (2 syl.) means inclined to 
resist, rosist-ive, ohstinateor self-willed. 
It has nothing to do with rest (quiet). 

Restora'tlonlsts. The follow'crs of 
Origeu’s opinion lliat all persons, after a 
purgation pro]>orti()ncd to tlit.r demerits, 
will ho ro^torod to Divine favour and 
takim to ParudfsH. Mr. Jlallow*, of 
America, has iiifroduced an extension of 
the term, and maintains that all retrihu- 
tion is limited to this life, and at the 
resurrection .all will be restored to life, 
joy, and unmortality. 

Resurrection Men. Grave robbers. 
First applied to Burke and Hai’e, in lS‘2f>, 
rilled graves to sell the bodies for 
dissection, and sometimes even murdered 
people for the same purjiosc. 

Rosnrrcotlon Pie is mode of broken 
cooked meat. Meat re'-kaujf'e is sorao- 
timea called “ resarrection meat,” 

Retla'rlus. A gladiator who made 
use of a net, which he throw over his 
adversary. 

“ Ah iu tliroinrc'l amphitheatre of ohl. 

The i^ary RetianiiH traptlhl Iiih 

}7>(i>A«un; VMlto of Judolencf', eantn 11. 

Retort Courteous (The). Sir, l am 
not of your opinion ; I beg to differ 
from you; or, to use Touchstone’s illns- 
tmtion. “ If I said his Ijcard was not cut 
well, he vi'as hi the mm4 it was.” Tho 


lie seven time^removod; or rather, the 
lie direct in the seventh degree. 

Reuben Dixon. A village stdinol- 
mastor of ragged lads,” 

“Mitl iiiiiHo, n.id dirt.aiul stciicli, ami pln.v, ami 

piiiic, 

lie calmly ruts the iieu or viewH tlw* alutc." 

Cnthbi': Buriiai/A, lotlci xxiv. 

Reveilld [re-rui/'-t/u]. The boat of 
dnnn at daybreak to worn the sentries 
that they maj forlwar from challenging, 
as the troops are awuko. (French, rt- 
retlh'r, to awake.) 

Revenons 4 nos Moutons. {‘^ee 

Mouto>'8.) 

Reverend. An archbishop is the 
Most Merereud [Father in GodJ ; a 
bishop, the Jtiffhi litrerenil; a ilean, 
the ]\rif Iternvnd; an arehdejicon, the 
Vnwrtme; all the rest of the clergy, 
the Iterercud. 

Revetments, in fortifications. In 
“pennanent fortification’’ tho sides of 
ditches suiiporlod by Avails of masonry 
are so called. (See CouNTioui-'oiiTS.) 

Review. Tbo Ttrih'-h Ihritir iv.is 
nickiiiimed “My tlraiidmothcr.” Tii 
J)f-u Jiiiiii, Tii^rd'Byrou s.'iys, lie bribcil 
“ J/// (iruudmuther's Jit neir, tlic Butihb.” 
The editor took this iu dudgeon and 
gaA'e Byron the He, but tlio poet 1 urned 
tlic laugh agfiinst the reviewer. 

“ Am 1 il.it.T tip ‘My (.lamliiKiiI’t'r' a ijit of 
I'l'iiM*."- .VoW( 1 .IwAroi'/.iWir 

Revf'se (2 syl.)" The second ]iv<)i*ff- 
sheet subiuitieil to an iiiithor or 
“ reader. ” 

“I lit I> iiRlIi rcu'licii n Miiiltfil rnoiii, . . .Hill 
Ih'Iii-IiI, ki'itti'il liy a liiiiip and niipli.M’.l lu ii-.i.li'i^' 
a Mm.(i-i| revise . . . tlie author iif Waxeile;- 

!• H'tf.'/t r SoiU ; FurtuiuJi of Xi'/rl (I nl rmliic! iieii. 

Revival of IiOtters in England 

dates from the commcuoemciit of the 
eleventh centurj'. 

Revival of Painting and Soulp- 
turo Ix'gan with Nicqola Pisano, Ginnta, 
Ciraahue, and Giotto (2 syl.). 

Revo'ke (2 Byl,|[, Wlren n phiy^er at 
cards can follow suit, but plays some 
other card, lie makes a reA’tiko, aud by 
the haws of w'hist tho adversaries are en¬ 
titled to score three points. 

•• OiMwl heaven ! ncviike ? llcmemhcr, if the >ct 

Be lust, in Inmuiir you Blioiiiil iwy ilic ilelit.” 

Crabbv; Dorouijli. 

RevnlsioB (in philosophy). Part of a 
substunce set off ami fonnetl into a dis¬ 
tinct existence: as when a slip is cut 
from a tree and planted to form a dis¬ 
tinct plant of itself. Tortullian the 
Monlauist taught that the second persoii 
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of the Trinity was a rtvulsiou of the 
Fatlier. (Latin, revnlsio, re-vello, to pull 
back.) 

Rewe. A roll or slip; as llaginan’s 
Kowe. (■S'^cHaoman.) 

‘ Tlirrc IB ft whole w’xrlil of furiotiB )iistory run- 
Iftiiicil in iliR ifhniBf* ‘ raifiimirB rctve,’ iiie:iniiii< a 
lio,, roll, iniiiluirup. . . . chairer, fieroll of any 
kiiiil. In Virrii Phiifman'f Vaiftiii ii io iibpi] fnrihe 
imiio’B liiill."- Kdinbiirntt /ti»<<;«■, July. iHfc. 

‘•In Keweiiiuiu w.is fl'-st luveiiioi] the joylitee 
of iilMiBtl'<'l>ie Mini HMn;>n'j; HKTi'jp noiitfs for 
iiiakyiii,' Inii-.'iiliir. lioiice eallefl ‘KeBcennia I'tir- 
iimia,' \vhii.li 1 triiiiHlatea‘}tai7iiian's Itevtp'or 
llil)le."-i:,V/rtfI. 

Resm'ard the Fox. The hero iu 
the bciist-epic of the fourteenth century. 
Tills prose poem is a. satire on the state I 
of Gennany iu the Middle Agc.s. Iley- 
nard typifies the church; his uncle, ; 
Isengriii the wolf, typifies the baronial 
eloinent; and ^''odel the lion, the regal. 
The word means doej) conusul or wit. 
(Gothic, nvjimhart, cuimiug in counsel; 
Old Norse, hremn and r/nf; Gorman, 
rvUifkr.) Koyuard is commonly used lus 
a synonym oi’ I'os. (Ueinrh’h von Alk- 

iiniitr.) 

*■ WiiiTi* iiri'nliiifr Jli'inarfl ir<Kl Uib niirlitlj 
inuinl.’’ nivMfififUl: Furmer'a llou. 

lln/uimi (hi' For. Professedly by 
Tliiinn'k van Alokmcr, tutor of the Duko 
of lifurainc. This n:imo is gcnerdlly 
Mi}i]i(i''i‘il to be a jwMnlonyni of TTennauii 
IJ.irkliuseii. town clerk and book printer i 
in Ho-hiclc. (liyS.) I 

VAv' Uninnnl. So Drydr-n describes 
tlic Piiitavians in liis IhtvX ond Vanihry. 
f.vr UHNAIID.) 

'■ With crrc'ilpr iniilc 
I'mI'P 111 \ i.-ii (1 fi'il (111 (•.iiiBncr.'il-'il ’•Ill'll ; 

Till* «r.i>'('I"'S lii'iiBt lij Alliiiiia'Biiih first 

Wiis I lri'>i'il iroiu iVit'e, ilicii hy ^iinniis inir'»i*il.” 

I’ai 1 . 1 . 

Beynar’dine (3 syl.). The eldest son 
of Reynard the Po.x, who assumed the 
names of Dr. Pedanto and Crabroii. 

(Jli ifiinrd the Fox.) 

Reynold of Montolbon. One of 

Chiirlciiingiie’s knights and paladins. 

Rozlo. (>SVc Docroit llEzio.) 

Bhadaman'thoad* One of the throe 
judges of hell; Minos and yEacos being 
ilie other two. (JtJreck mythulogij.) 

. Bliaxnpsilii'tos. llie Gret'k form 
of Rirn'esos III., the richest of the 
Egyptian kings, wlio amassed seventy- 
fieveu millions sterling, which ho geenn’d 
in .a ti-easnry of stone, but by an artifice 
of the builder he wa.s robbed every 
night. 

Hpiinlotos (Ilk. il. cimp. 1311 tcU8 US tlmt two 
lirulhis’B werp the iirchh'pPtM of thi* irawnry, and 
flint they iilni'pil in the wall a reupiriiMe stune, 
tbrnttsli wliiob thOi crept eicry nigbt tu purloiu 


the Blorp. The kiap, after s tiniP, nutiipd The 
diniiiiiicniri, ami set a irap to PHicb tlie ibiovpH, 
One of the lirntliprs was I’aiiHbt in the trap, hiir 
1 hi* other lu'othfr, lo prevppi doiectiuii, cut tifl 
bm b«iil and made wood his c^paia-. 

V This talc is alinost idPiitijal with that of 
TroiihiitiioB, told hy I'anBaiiias. IIjrieuB i8 bvII 
a liiUitiNn kiriir oniploycd Trophonlos and 'hia 
hrother to hiiild biiu a tipaBiir>. In bo doinir they 
ulBii pDiitrivud to place in tlip wall a renoiVHlile 
Mloup.ihroiiRh which they I'rppv niBbtlj to pur¬ 
loin the kind's eiorPB. HyriPiia also Met a trap !•> 
ratrh tljo thief, and one of thp hroibers was 
iani;lii ; hut TropboninBi.-utoffliiiilipadiii)avvent 
dplpciion, and iiiiiilp itood hia pscai e, Ti.erc f:iit- 
not lieadouht tb.at tbetHutalednu-piartsilit} one 
and (Iu* saiiio. 


Rhapsody means songs strung to¬ 
gether. Tlie term was originally applicHl 
to the books of the Iltad and ’(Mijmijy 
which at one time were in fragments. 
Certain bards collected together a num¬ 
ber of the fragments, enough to make a 
conupcted '‘ballad,'’ and sung them as 
our minstrels sang the deeds of famous 
heroes. Those Ijards who sang the Kind 
wore a red robe, and thoiie'whti sang the 
Odimey a blur one. Pisis'tratos of 
Athens had all these fragments care¬ 
fully compilcil into their present form 
(Greek rayto, to sew or string together; 
odr, a fioiig.) 

Rhone (I syl.). The Rhine. (Latin, 
Jthi'iiiis.) 

• Tu 

Illieiip or till' IHnnw '■ Psiiii*m j ” 

Mi't'ii. /'nriirfi.'" f.ii'f. I'k 

Rhine or Rhineland. ThT* couutiy 
of (Jijiithfr, King of Burgundy, is so 
called iu the yibtlmiffUi-Liid, 

“ Nut M t'li'iliif Tlliiiiplroiil .'inild fi.ilnw w lipn* !ip 

IK'W ' •jlD. 

Bhl'no. Ready money. («Sc/ Nose.) 
M.iy not this explain the phra>e “j>ay- 
ing through the uo.se” (pur Ir mz), that 
is, paying ready rhino. Rhino --- money 
is very old. 

‘‘Snnip. ai-1 know, 

H:i \0 ItirlPil iMlli lli'-ir ri'iun rliiiii)” 

Thi iSVif lUiu'- .iJii »i ipian. 

Rhod'alind. A priuocs.s famous f«r 
her “ kiiighth’-” deeds; slit* would htivo 
been the wue of GoiiMibert, but lie 
wisely jirefoiTod Birtba. a country gijl, 
the daughter of the ••sage A«'tragoii. 


Rhodian Bnlly (TiHc). The colossus 
of K1 umIc.s. 

“ ypl fniTi w.uil.M tbiHi the criu.’liiirt world !<■- 
JlIMl like ll't* IlllillllJin lillia lO't' tllP IldP. 


Rhodian lAw. The e.'»rli«t system 
of iiiaririp l.iw known to history; eom- 
pilod by the Rhodians about 900 B.c. 

Uliff po. 7V/C JthdMi- of Christian ch~ 
gtirnre. St. Ifil’arj-; so ‘called from the 
vehemence of his style. (300-368.) 
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Bhopal'io Verse («’«?//<-A 
liiio ill which each successive word has 
more syllables than the one pTOcodiiig it 
(Greek, rhop^thn, a club, vvlueh from the 
handle to the top grows bigger.) 

Ucm tibi Cimfcn, doi'riAMiino, diili'iaimm'inn. 
SIMM iV-UH n'lcrti'iV'CstslatiniiiH (‘iniiitiMtnr. 

soIikvb iiiiB4'<nilile iuili\ idii-iK 

1 3 :i 4 e 

llhsrme. Neither rhyme nor reami. 
Fit neither for amusement nor instruc¬ 
tion. An autlior took hi.s book to Sir 
Ttioiiiius Sfore, chancellor in the reign of 
Heiirv VIII., and Jisktvl his opinion. 
Sir 'Inoimls told the author to turn it 
into rhyiue. lie did so, and submitted 
it again to the lord ehanoollor. “Ay! 
ay! ” said the witty satimt, “ that will 
do. that will <lo. ’Tis rliyme now, but 
before it was neither rhyme nor reuson.” 

Rhymer. Thomas the Rhymer. 
Thomas Leannonnt, of Krcildouue, wlio 
lived ill the thu-tceuth century. This 
was quite a different person to 'rhomas 
llymor, the historiographer royal to 
■VV^illiam III. (who flourished l‘2Ho). (<SV<; 
Tnuii TuoM.\iJ.) 

Rhyming to Death. Tim Irish at 
one time helioved th.at tlieir ehildrcii and 
ejittlo could 1)0 ‘•'eybitten,” that is, be¬ 
witched by au evil ey«», and that the 
“ cybittor," or witch could “rime’' them 
to death? {ll.Seott: fhseorcry u/JFitch’ 
craft.) {iiee Hats.) 

Rib'aldry is the language of a ribald. 
(Frciicli, rihnud: Old Frenoh. rihiutifie ; 
Itali.in, riliulflriKa, the laugimge of a 
vagabond or rogue.) 

Ribbon Dodge {The). Plying a 
person secretly with tlireateiiiiig letters 
in order to drive him out of the iieigh- 
iKjurhood, or to comi>cl him to do some¬ 
thing he ohjects to. Tlic Irisli Kibhou 
men sent tfiroateniug letters or letters 
^mtainiug colHns, cro.ss-bones, or dag¬ 
gers, to obnoxious ucighboairs. 

^Rlbbonism. A Catholic association 
organised in Ireland almut iSOS. Its two 
main objects wci'e (1) to secure “ fixity of 
tenure,” called tUe temint-right; and (2) 
to deter anyone from taking Inml from 
which a tenant has been ejected. The 
name arises from a ribbon worn os a 
badge in the button-hole. 

Rlbs&n Pippin. >So ctUled from 
Hibston, ni Yorkshire, whore Sir Henry 
Goodricke planted three pi^is, sent to 
liira from Itouen, in Normandy, Two 
pips died, but from the third came all 
the Eibstou apple-trees in England. , 


Rloardo, in the opera of / 
is Sir liicliard Forth, a Puritan, com¬ 
mander of Plymouth foi'ti'us.s. Lord 
Walton iwomisod to give him his daugh¬ 
ter Eln'ra in marriage, hut Elvira had 
engaged lior affections to Lord Arthur 
T:iil)ot, a Cavalier, to whom ultimately 
she w'os raan-iud. 

Riooiardet'tCK Son of Agmon ami 
brother of Bwidamaute. (Ariosto : ()r~ 
landn Furioso.) 

Rloo Christians. Converts to Chiis- 
tiauity for worldly benefits, such .'is a 
supidy of ri(xs to Indians. Prof(‘.s.sinii of 
ChrLstiaiiity born of lucre, not faith. 

Rtco thrown after a Bride. It 

was an Indian custom, rice being, 
with the Hindffs, an emblem of feeuii- 
dity. The bridegroom throws time 
handfuls over the,bride, and tbe bi'ido 
docs the same over the bridegroom. 
W'itli us the rice is thrown by neighbours 
and friends. (See MARBLiOH Kxot.) 

Rich as CroBsns. (See Cii^RSir.s.) 

Rich as a Jow, I'liis e.xpre.<;-ion 
aro-se in tl>e ^Middle Age-s, when .iews 
were almost tlio only luciehiiuls .lud 
wore cerfaiuly the most wealthy c-f I he 
people. Thfti'e .are sfiH the liolhschilils 
among tlicm, anil others of great wealth. 

Richard Coeur do Lion, (s v 
IlOOlli.) 

“UiA treiiii'iiilons n'viie vjis i'miii")<’<f J'V '1 e 
.S\n;i)) rn<>ilK*i-A t'> mIi ni'i- iln-r iitrani- , 'Did jf ii 
liiirsi' ‘•[lll(|l•niv srarff'ii 'i-i 

Wiisit re evi'l-mn, • D<i-i ilioii lliitilv Kiii.,' ISii-lMV'l 
is III 1 III* IniiU ''■■■' (iM-io; uiol < i . , 

XI. 1 ir». 

Richard IL’s Horse. Bonn Barharv. 
(Sec House.) 

“ Oli.hiiw it jpiirneit my hoirt wlion I l.i'ln'ld 

In Tjiiiid'iii !>t,m-ti>, tli.'it ■'iiriiirilion d'li, 

Wlirii Ilidiitirliriifcc rude on rositi Ilarlnr'. 

1 'i.it liormi tliiil tlifiii Ku iifuni hast lN>-iiriit, 
tiurse tli.it I so mrefiitly lii»\ <' dio-i'.i > 1 .*’ 
Sliatift-jH’iiri:.; llirluiiU II., \ .ri. 

Richard IZL’s Horse. Wliilc SuiTcy. 
(See House.) *■ 

“Saddle Wliite Surrey fur tlic field le-iiiorrou.“ 
HlMkcsreare: Kic/ntnl lit., v. s. 

Richard Roe. * (See Doe.) 

Riehard is Himself again. 'Flicse 
w'ords are not in SliakeH|)«arc’8 Uirhanl 
Jll.y but were interpolated from Colley 
Cihber by John Koniblo. 

Richard of Cirenoester. ~ Rome- 
times called “ The Monk of West¬ 
minster,” au early English chronicler. 
His chronicle On the Ancient State of 
iJritain was first brought to light by 
Dr. Charles Julias Bertram, profe.sKor 
of Engli^‘at Copenhagen in 1747; bnt 
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the original (like the t»riginiil of Mao- 
j>hor 80 xi'a (huian and of Joe Smith’s 
Jiook of Mormon) does not exist, and 
grave suspielon prevails that all three 
are ali ko forgeries. (See Sa NCHON r atHO. ) 

Rlobor'dai wife of Nicholas d’Este. 
A widow who, with her son Hercules, 
w:xs dispossessed of her inheritance hy 
Lionello and Borso. Both wore obliged 
to go into exilf!, but finally Hercules 
recovered hia lordship. 

Riohborougb, Rioheboro’, or 
Ratesburgb (a Boinan fort in the time 
of Claudius), called by Alfi-od of Bever¬ 
ley, Itichberge; by the Saxons (acoonl- 
ing to Bede) Keptaccstor, and by others 
Buptimuth; by Oro8iu.s, the port and 
city of Ilhntubns; hy Amniiiinus, 
Ithutupia) Statio; by Antoninu.s, llhit- 
njus Portiis; byTiieitus, Portus Trulu- 
lonsis for Rhutupnusis; by Ptolemy, 
Bhutupiie. {(hnn^n.) 

Rick Mould. Tliis is an April fool 
joke tiansforred to liay-harvest. The 
joke is this: some greonhoni is sent a 
good long distanco to boiTOW a rick- 
iiionld, with strict injunctictii not to 
drop it. Till) lender places sometbing 
very heavy in a "sack or bag, wliich be 
hoists on tho gi'eeuhorn's back. Ho 
carries it carefully in tho hot sun to the 
haydcld, and gets well laughed at for 
his pjiins. 

Rickety Stock. Stock bouglit ov 
sr)I(4 fnr a man of straw. If the client 
Ainuut ]>:iy, the broker must. 

Ricochet [rikl:o-sJniij\, Anything 
repeated over and over again. The 
fabulous bird that had only one note 
was Killed the ricochet; aild the re¬ 
bound on water tenned duckit owl 
dr/ikcs has the same name. M.T.rshuI 
Vauhaii (16.3J1-1707) invented a battery 
of rebound called the ricochet hathnt, 
tho application of which was ricochet 
firing. 

JRiddle. Josopfms relates how Hiram, 
King of Tyre, and Solomon had once a 
contest in riddles, vrhen Solomon won a 
largo sum of money; but bo sub.soqiiently 
lost it to Abde'inon, one of Hiram’s 
Bubjfcis. 

’ kiddle. Plutarch states that Homer 
died of chagrin hocauae he could not 
solve a certain riddle. {See SpicufX.) 

Falh r 0 / riddks. So tho Abbe Cotiu 
dubbed himself, but posterity l\as not 
confirmed hia right to the title. fl6(M- 
1682 .) (SeeTiisE.) ' 

Riddle of Claret {A). Thirteen 
bottles, a magnum and tifrelvo quarts. 


So called hecanso in golf matches the 
magistrates invited to tho celebration 
dinner presented to the club a “ riddle of 
claret,seudiug it in a riddle or sieve. 

Ride. To rid<- ahroad with St. George, 
but at home with St. Michael; said oi a 
hen-pecked hmggart. St. (leorge is 
represented as n'lling on a war charger 
whither he listetl; St. Michael, on a 
dragon. Abroad a man rides, like 
St. George, on a horse wMch he can 
control and govom; but at home be has 
“ a dragon ” to manage, like St. Michael. 
(French.) 

Ride for a Fall (TV). To ride a 
race and lose it iutentionally. 

“ Tln-r« werf> not waiitinjf i-cojile wlio said llm 
Kovoriiwijt liml ‘ridden fur fall; m their 
flesiuur of carr.viii)/ oni. t.heir liolicy.’’—.VciMfiujier 
jianujruph. N'i)>enil»er, hsiss. 

Ride up Holbom Hill (TV). To go 
to the gallows. 

“1 BliJillliveioBiv you vide nil noll'ot n Hill."— 
Cowffi I'l't'; Love for Loli!. 

Rider. An addition to a tuium.script, 
like a cotlicil to a will; an additional 
clause taekcil to a bill iu parliament; so 
called because it over-ndee the preceding 
matter when the two come into collision. 

'■ rvi hrti'S ’Ur 'Keiineili v\ ill nlli w im* tioidi! 1 In* 
folliiw i!i.r as a rider tu Ins Biiirrfi'SliiiD .Wia 
Kill/ yiit'i'icjf, “ J/ .V.” 

Ridorkood illngw). Tin? villain in 
Dickens’s (far Mulnal Frit wl. 

Ridicule {Father of). Francois 
liabcluis (149.5-1503). 

Riding [if Yorhehhv], Same as inih- 
iiiff in Lincoliushire: tho jurisdiction tif 
a tlurd ])Mrt of a county, under tlio 
government of a rt'cve {sherij}'). Tho 
word ding or thing is Scandinavian, and 
means a legislative assembly ; hence the 
great national diet of Norway is still 
called a (.tor-thing (great legiskative 
assembly), and its two chambers aix) iiio 
lag-thing (l.aw assembly) and tho od< la¬ 
thing (frMholders’asstunhlj"), Kent was 
•divided into laths, Sussex into rafoi, 
Lincoln into parts. TJie person who 
pro.sidod over a trithing was called the 
tnthing-man; he wiio presided in tlio 
lath was called a lath-grieee. 

Ridol'pbus (in Jerasalem Jielircred)^ 
Olio of the band of oilventurers that 
johied the Crysaders. Ho was slain by 
Argantes (bk. vii.). • 

Rldot'to (Italian). An assembly 
where the company is first entei'tainea 
to music, and then joins in dancing. The 
woiil originally meant musio reduced to 
a full score. (Latin, rednettu.) 
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Rlen'zl (yieolo Oafn'i'ni). Tho Re- 
foimer at Korae (lXlX-l3o4). Bulwer 

Iiytton (Lord Lytton) has a novel called 
litnizi, and Wagner an opersi. 

Rif or Rifle (French), Avoir rij^v et 
rajlc. To have everything. Also, tlio 
negative, ^'avoir ni rif «trff/(tohave 
nothing), 

“ Holiii*! j’al KOtife iniaeraiirru'. 

J'ai rifle ct rafle, ot roiKiu’ ft 

/,(« Mnactea ds Ste. ifeiuet^ve. 

Rlf^rafC Tho oft’scouring of society, 
or rather, “refuse ami sweepings.” /Inf 
i.s Anglo-Siixon, .and means a riig; linff 
is also Auglo-Stixon, and means swoep- 
ings. (Danish, rips-raps.) Tho French 
have the expression Avoir rifle et nflvf 
meaning to have ovcr>thing; whence 
radoux (one who has everything), and 
the plurase “ J/ n'u hmee ni rif td raf" 
(he has left nothing l>ehind him). 

“I liave neiilifr ryff nor nifr[rH|r to covi’rin« 
nivr loiif OAfr mylifail}.''—SAtiin; Covviitry Mutt., 

1'. 224, 

" IIka man avayncIns kikI ho .calln 
That lio hatl Utn' with rj t'eantt i-afl’i'." 

Qiiirtcit htj JliiHuetll in hii Arrhitic Ihctiutmi it. 

Rifle is from the (lemian rrifein (to j 
hollow into tube.s). In 18ol the French I 
mime ride w'as partially supplied to the ! 
British army. In 18.i3 it was supersi'ded 
hy the JitiMd ritlc, which has tlireo 
grooves. Sir William Arm.stroiig’a gun, 
which has nuinoroiw small sharp grooves. 
Wins nilopled hy the.goverumGiit in IS.)P, 
The Whitw'orth gun has ri polygonal 
bore, with a twist towards the miuzie. 

(“ Hifle” is Nonvegwu for a groove or 
nute.) t 

V Iiillc'* .are ritluT “ hr'-ecU-lfiaiifr*!'' nr “ iiirica- 
isiiic Iitti'S ” ncfci'li-liifiilliit; I'lttcH |ii;ii| ut (Ilf 
ItlVfi ll lll^tl>:l(l of ill tlif iniUtylc ; )l!}li(ri7.llic nllcS 
lire thosr winch couiiiin a ciiaiiilier with i^xir.-i 

ciirtvutirfs. 

The chief lircech-ldadiiict rill«*«art' the 
tlic MeriJuii, the t‘h:iJTeo. the I'huMei <it (:i Kifiicli 
nec«He-ifiiu, the KlolM'rt-tJnis mn itii- 

rrovcij <'h!istMj(Mit.lN74-lnHh>,ihe(<rivtie.the Hill, 
the .Minic-Henr.v «>re»i Dnmin, Jmx», tiio Mmmpi, 
the Maifijaid, the Mitiie, the Mnrvi'nouai. ihe 
Ptahodi, the Peahoily-Matiml (T«rkey\ it.c 
ficott, the Shari', the SnririKllclrt (rnltei! suites. 
luBl, the Wenler iBavanii', tli^ Wernili, the 
WJiitteinoro, the Westley'Uichards.niid the Wiii' 
rheater. , 

'.•The muffnzinf nr rrptfliin^u/ft are also very 
ninuern'iii. The hesi. known t<p the genera) I'lili- 
iie arc I'olt'rt revolver and tho Winclavtcr rei'cai- 
iiiR-r lie Ilf 1H92. The* are of three cIuhsch; tl) 
thoA' in which the niami/.nie Is <w tlw Mock; ( 2 ) 
Ihoee 111 wliK'ii the ii'aKasine is a tithe iciiaiJIel 
with the linrrel (as in thilt'a reiolverc anil (.» 
those in which tho TnaKnzino is eiiher a llxcil or 
iletiichahle tiUK iienr^lUe luck. Tlu; unco faitioiiM 
Knilclil rifle was loaded at tho miuzlc. lu Sheti- 
cer’sritle the insifszioe was in tljf! stock. 

Rift ixfthe Lnte (A). Amnnlldo- 
feet which mtire the general result. 

riifniih ill anuht: is want of faith in all. 

It in till) litiu' rift within the Into 
That hy-and-hy will niafeu the iiiimlr mute, 

And,e\er wirleniiuf. slowly silence all.’' 

Vmnywm; Merlin atui Vivien; Vwien't fOma, 

VtTBOB 1,2. 


Riff. Apiecdof fun^ a praqticnl jelct 
Tlie ScoicK aay of a man who indulges i 
intoxication, “Ho goes the rip." Th 
same word is applied in Scotland to 
certain portion or division of a flelc 
A wanton used to be called a ri^ 
(French, w riffoler, to make merry.) 

" H(' 111 tic ihiniRUC w'hrii he set out 
Of riiniiliii; such a riir." 

Couper; JohnOHfiiii. 

Hip. To dress; whence ripped e«/, t 
rip ottesvlf to rip a ship, trcll'-nppcd, ett 
(Anglo-Saxon, uripan, to dress; hrapt 
a garment.) 

“J.ack WHS riirvcd out In li.s irold and ailic 
lace, with u feather in Ins caj>.”—/i'A’«eruni/c. 

Rig'BIarie. Base coin. The won 
originated from one of tlie billon coin 
struck in tho reign of Queen Mary, whiel 
hove the words Hep. Maria as part o 
tho legend. 

Billnn IS mixed metal for cuinaKC, csiicctallj 
silver larir.’ly alloyed with cui'imr. 

Rigadoon. A French dgurc-danct 
invented by Isaac Hig'odon. 

“ And I wine's 111 (/ii.lo.m Miall liioss 1 . 1111 ? 

Aslliuihiiers iviiniiiiir, "rat ViririJ s f.i>nir ” 
Jeni/HK; Aft fif llawiiig, ciintu ij. 

Rig'dum Fim'’ilidos, in Carey’s Inii-- 
Icsipii; ot Clirinionhotoiithednf/os. 

Jtiitdiiiii Fiimiido'', A sobritjiiel given 
by (Sir Walter Scott to Jolin Bnlliintyne, 
his publisher. So called because lie wa.s 
full of full. (1770-18-1.) 

Uiiicl.. nciive.intrci I'l liUle fellow,. . .full 
of fill! nini ni''rrukioiit,. . nil over•]M.■Lllllllcs^( Mini 
hnmoroiis nunnery, . . a keen and '•killiii he\"- 

lecof'ill in.aniierut tieiii.sin.ris fivnii ruv-huniifl!.’ 
to lin.ili.''r-lKuiiiiK iiicUisue"— 

RightFoot. I'til the thuvoit Ihvyipht 
fool Jirst. The twelfth symbol of tho 
ProtrfpUcs of lamblichus. This audi¬ 
tion is prosert'ed ,4*' word ‘‘awk- 
w'ard,” which means “ left-handed ” 
{rivke, tlie left httnd), seen also in the 
French panche. Pywagoras meant to 
teacli that his disciples should ivalk dis¬ 
creetly and W'isely, not basely and feebly 
or gaueholy. 

Right Foot Foromoat. In Hume 
a. Iwy 'Was stationed at the door of 
a mansion to caution vnutors not to cross 
tho threshold with their left foot, which 
would have been an ill omen<), 

Right Baad. The right-hand side 
of the Speaker, meaning the Miiiisteri.il 
benches. In tli© French Legislfrtive 
Assembly the rtpht meant the Monnrcliy 
men.' In the JiTutional nonvoution tho 
<jiroiidi»t,fl were calleil the ripht hand, 
because they occupied tho Mimstcrial 
benches. 

Right ah' A Trivet. The tiivot is a 
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Ri^ht Of WAy 


Ring 


iDAiialltc plai^-siaud viritK tlireo logs. 
Home fasten to the fender and are de> 
signed to hold the plate of hot toast, 
etc. (Auglo-Hoxon, thryfut, three>foot, 
tripod.) 

Bight of W«y (77te). The legal 
right to make use of a certain passage 
whether high-road, by-road, or private 
road. Watercourses, ferries, rivers, 
etc., are included in the word ways.” 
Jhivata right of way may be claimed 
by immemorial usage, special permission, 
or necessity; but a funeral cortege or 
bridal party having passed over a certain 
field does not give to tlie public the right 
of .way, as many suppose. 

Rlghta. Declaration of Rights. An 
instrument submitted to William and 
Ma^, on their being called to the tlironc, 
setting forth tlie fundamental principles 
of tlic constitution. The chief items are 
these: The Crown cannot levy taxes, nor 
keep a standing army in times of peace; 
the Members of Parliament are free to 
utter their thoughts, and a Parliament 
i« to bo convened every year; elections 
are to lie free, trial by jury is to b© in¬ 
violate, and the right of petition is not 
to be interfered with. 

Rlglet. A thin piece of wood used 
for stretching the canvas of pictures; 
and in printing to regulate the margin, 
etc. (French, reglet, a rule or regulator; 
Ijiitin, reg’ula, a rule.) 

Rlg’ol. A circle or diadem. (Italian, 
rigolo, a little wheel.) 

" [SleciO That from tliiaKoliUoirisoI baiUdtvurccd 
tilt many RngHsti kiiiits.*' 

8hake»iieaie. a HeaTu If., Jv. 4. 

Bigolette (3 syl.k A giisctto, a 
courtesan; so called from Kigolettc, in 
Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of JParis. 

Bigoletto. An ot^ra describing the 
agony of a father obliged to witness the 
rostitutiou of his own child. The li- 
retto is borrowed ftom the drama coiled 
ZcRoi s'Amme, by Victor Hugo; the 
music is by Guiseppe^erdi. 

Blgwoodie. Unyielding; stubborn. 
A rigwiddiejs the chain which cros.seti 
the back of ^liorso to hold up &e shafts 
df a cart (riy as back, wit% =s twig.) 

“ Withered bfldnn», auld and droll. 

UlStrondie bags.*’ 

Hurus; Tam &Skattttr. 

Bile. Don't rile the water. Do not 
stir up the water and make it muddy. 
The xcater is rifed—muddy and unfit to 
drink. Common Norfolk expressions; 
also, a boy is riled (out of ten^r). Psy, 
together, joe Smith woe regwkrly nVrtf, "is 

•8? 


quite Norfolk. The Americau roil has 
tne same meaning. A corruption of 

i c»i]l>roil. (French, bi'ouilln; our 
iwV.) The adjective rily, turbid,angry, 
is more common, 

Bi'tner. Chief god of Damascus; so 
called from the word rimi, a ”}x>me- 
grauate,” because heheldaimmegranate 
m Ids right hand. The peo^de bore a 
mmegrauatu in their coat annonr. The 
Bomans called this god Jwiter Cassius, 
from Mount Cassius, near Damascus. 

BimteKl [Frosi^mmeX The horse 
of Night, the foam of whose bit causes 
dew. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Bimmon. A Hyrian god, whose scat 
was Damascus. 

*' Him folUiwed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Wati fair uu tlie ferule )>auk 

Of Al/bana and Pliarpliar, lurid strtwiiis." 

Milton! Paradisb tost, bk. i. 4Q7. 

Blmthor'aar. Brother of Y'mer. 
^ey were called the “Evil Ones.” 
{Scandinavian mythology.) 

Blnaldo (in Jerimilcm Delivered). The 
Arldllca of the Christian army. “ Ho 
despises gold and power, but craves re¬ 
nown” (bk. i.). Ho was the son of 
Bcrtoldo and Hophia, and nephew of 
Guclphu, but was brought up by Matilda. 
At tlie age of fifteen he ran gway and 
joined the Crusaders, where he was en¬ 
rolled in the' iidventurers* squadron. 
Having slain Gemando, he was sum¬ 
moned by Godfrey to public trial, 
but went into vobmtary exile. The 
pedigree of Binaldo, of the noble house 
of Este, is traced h’om Actiiis on the 
male aide and Augustus on the female to 
Actius VI. (bk. xvii.). 

Rinaldo (in Orlando Furioso). Son of 
the fourth Marquis d’Este, cousin of Or¬ 
lando, Lord of Mount Auban or Albano, 
eldest son of Amcm or Aymon, nephew 
of Cliarleinagne, and Bradamanl^ 
brother. (^^Jumx'ifo.) He was the rival 
of his cousin Orlando, but Angelica de¬ 
tested him. He was called “ Clarmonli’s 
leader,” and brought an auxiliary force 
of English and H^tch to Charlemagiie, 
whidi “ Silence ” conducted into Poria 
Rinaldo or Renaud, one of tlie paladins 
of Cliarlemagne, is always painted witli 
the diaroctenstics of a borderer—vaUant, 
ingenious, rapa^ous, and unscrapulous- 

BSng. If a Udy or gentlem^ is wil¬ 
ling to marry, but not engaged, a ring 
should be worn on the index finger of 
the loft hand; if engaged, on the second 
finger; if married, on the third finger; 
but if either has no desire to many, on 
the little finger. {Mmc. 0. de la Twi\) 
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Bing Posies 


A rinff worn on the forefinger indicates 
n haughty, hold, and overbooiiug spirit; 
on the long finger, prudence, dignity, 
and discretion; on the marriage finger, 
lore and affection; on the little linger, a 
masterful spirit 

Jtinff givim in warrutg^, hecause it was 
anciently used as a seaf, by which orders 
were signed (Gen. xxzviii. 18; E^stherui. 
10-12); and the delivery of a ring was a 
sign that the giver cndowotl the person 
who n'ceivod it with all the power he 
hims«df possessed (Gen. xli. 42). The 
woman who had the ring could issue 
commands as her husband, and Wiis in 
every resi>cct his representative. 

“Iti the lluman cHpntigalR, the iiiftn Kaee tlie 
woiitiin II rinK hy wity of and the wninaii 

put It Dll the thin! nuiieriif her left liAnd, heoauiw; 
it wad Itelieved tliat a nerve ran front that Anger 
to ih« heitri.*'—Jracrdht'its; Sat. \ii. IS. 


Bing. J'hf Sing and the Sook, An 
idyllic epic by Robert Browning, founded 
on a cause eelebre of Italian history 
(1698). Guido l^anceechi'ni, a Floren¬ 
tine nobleman of shattered ifortnne, by 
the advice of his brother, Cardinal 
Paulo, marries Pompilia, an heiress, to 
repair his state. Now Pompilia was 
only a supxKtsititioas child of Pietro, 
supplied by Yiolantc for the sake of 
preventing certain property from going 
to an heir not his own. When the bride 


discovered the motiye of the bridegroom, 
she revealed to him this fact, and tlie 
first trial occurs to settle the said pro¬ 
perty. The count treats his bride so 
omtally that she quits his roof under 
the protoctiem of Caponsacchi, a young 
priest, and takes refuge iu Rome. Guido 
follows the fu{^tives and arrests them 
at an inn; a tnal ensues, and a separa¬ 
tion is permitted. Pompilia pleads for 
a divorce, but, pending the suit, gives 
birth to a son at the house of her puta- 
^vc parents. The count, hearing thereof, 
muraers Pietro, Yiolante, and Pompilia; 
but, being taken red-baudeU, is executed. 


»mng (The). The spoof- fict ^art fer 
prize-fighters, horse-racing, etc. ^ cuU^ 
oecause the spectators stand round in a 
ring. 

Bing, 2b make a ring. To combine 
in order to control the price of a given 
article. Thusi, if the Cluef merchants of 
any article (say salt, fiour, or .sugar) 
combtn<^ they can fix tM selling price, 
and thus secure enormous profits. 

Bing. It has the true ring-^hm in¬ 
trinsic merit; bears the mark of real 
talent. A metaphor taken from the 
ciutom of judging genuine money by 
its ring ” or sound. Ring, a circlet, is 


the Anglo-Saxon bring; ring, to suun 
a bell, etc., is tire verb hring-an. 


Bing Down. Conclude, end at ono 
A theatrical plirase, alluding to the cm 
tom of ringing a bell t^ive notice fc 
the fall of the curtain. Charles Bicker 
says, ** It is time to ring down on tber 
remarks.” (Speech at the DramaU 
Fete.) 

Bing Finger. Priests used to wes 
their ring on the fore-finger (which rc 
presents tho Holy Ghost) iu token c 
their spiritual office. (See Wecdik 
Finoeb.) 

The ring finger represents the human 
ittf of Christ, and is used in matriinonj 
which has only to do with humonitj 
(^ X'rNOEB BEinSPIOTIOK.) 

Sing Jiuger. Aulus GclUus tells i 
that Appia'nus asserts in Ids Fgyptia 
books that a very delicate nerve run 
from the fourth finger of the left lian 
to the heart, on which account thi 
finger is used for the marriage ring 
(Isictesy X. 10.) 

The jiicf lias nothing to do with th 
question; that the ancients believed i 
is all we require to know. In th 
Roman Catholic Church, the thumb an 
first two fingers represent the Trinity 
thus the bridegroom says, ” In tho naiu 
of the Father,’* and touches tho thumb 
** in tho name of the Bon,” and touche 
the first finger; and “ in the name c 
the Holy Ghost ” he touclies the long o 
second finger. The next finger is th 
husband's, to whom the woman owe 
allegiance next to God. The left ban 
is chosen to show that the woman is t 
bo subject to the roan. In tlie Herefonl 
York, and Salisbury missals, the ring i 
directed to be put first on tlie tbuml 
then on the first finger, then on the looj 
finger, and lastly on tho riug-fingei 
quta in iUo dig’ito est qttadam vena pro 
eddem usque ad cor,» 

The ring firmer. Mr. Henry Swin 
bume, in his Treatise of Spomah, printei 
1680 (p. 208), says: “The finger oi 
which this ring [the wedding-ring] is t 
lie worn is the fourth finger of the lei 
hand, next unto the Httw'' finger; be 
cause by tho received opinion or th 
learned ... in ripping up and onat 
omisiug men's bodies, there is a vein o 
blood, called vena amona, which passetl 
from that finger to the heart,” 


Bing FoelM «it mottoes. 

II) A EI (Orftek for ’‘AUsayt 
K) FiirevcraiiUnirate. 

(•1) In thcc.mr cimiro,! So rrjoico. 
(1) Lci love increase. 
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Hinging Changes 


(:■) May <TOd ahov'C liicrcnsn oar love, 

(0) Not two hut one. Till life 1« gone. 

(.;) M> lumrt and f, ITiitit 1 die. 

(k) when this yon see, Then think of me. 

(u) Lore is heareni and heaven is love, 

( 10 ) Wedlock, 'tis said. In heaven is nimle. 

Jtijht to wear a gold ring. ^ Amongst 
the Komaiis, only senators, chief magis¬ 
trates, and in later times kni^ts, eu- 
joyetl the jrw annuli anrei. Tho em¬ 
perors conferred tho right upon whom 
they pleased, and Justinian extended 
the pnvilego to all Bomaii citizens. 

Ring a Dliig-diiig. 

King a ding'diog, ring a ding-ding! 

Tho THrllnment Holdierriarv gone to the king; 

Some they dia laugh, and Rome they did cry, 

To Rce the I’nrliamcnt suldierri go hy." 

The reference is to the several re¬ 
movals of Charles I, from one place of 
captivity to another, till finally ho was 
brought to the block. The Parliament 
party laughed at their success, the 
Jtoralists wept to see the king thus 
treated. 

lUng in the Bar. A sign of slavery 
or lifo-long servitude. 

“Then Eldad tcsik an awl, and. piercing hlR 
r.leinr a] eara against the doorpost, maile him hts 
soi viint for ever. The elders iironoiiuced a bless¬ 
ing, and Klilad put a ring thnnigh the ears of 
Jetur, lisa Mgii tliat liii was licvuniebis property," 
~ Ulitiid the IHlorim, rlrnp, i. 

Ring of InvlNlbllity (The), which 
belonged to Otnit, King of Iximbardy, 
given to him by the queen-mother when 
he went to gain in marriage the soldan’s 
daughter. Hie stone of the ring had 
ths virtue of directing the wearer the 
right road to take in travelling. {T.he 
livldenbuch.) {See Gyoes’ Bino.) 

Ring Ono's Own Bell (To). To be 
one’s own trumpeter. Bella are rung 
to announce any joyous event, or the 
advent of some celebrity. 

Rings Noted In Fhbte. 

AgnmanCa ring. .This enchanted 
ring was given by Agramant to the 
dwarf Brunello, mm whom it was 
stolen by Brad'arfiant and given to 
Melissa. It passed successivelv into the 
hands of Roge'ro and Augeiica (who 
cairiwl it in her mouth). (Orlando 
Fiirioso, bk. v.) 

7'lie ring o/Amaaia. The some os the 
ring of Polycrat^ (?■*'•)• 

Dog fa ring. Tho doge of Venice, 
on Ascension Day, used to throw a ring 
into the sea from the ship JBnmtlaw', to 
denote that the Adriatic was subject to 
the republic of Venice as a wife is sub¬ 
ject to her husband. 

77«r 7'ing of Mward the Confmor, 
It is said that Edward the. Co^cssor 
was once asked for alms by an old man, 


and gave him his ring. , In time some 
English pilgrims went to tho Holy Land, 
ana happened to meet the same old 
man, who told them he was Joku the 
Evangelist, and gave them the identical 
ring to take to “Saint” Edward, It, 
was preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

Tne ring of Gygea (2 syl.) rendered 
the wearer Invisible when its stone was 
turned inwards. 

The ring of Ogie7% given him by the 
Morgue ife Fay. It removed all iu- 
firmuies, and restored the aged to youth 
again. (See OoDSB.) 

Foly&raUa' ring was flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nem'esis, and was found 
again by the owner inside u fish. (See 
Glasckiw Abus.) 

The ring of Pope Innocent. On May 
29th, 1205, P^o Innocent III. sent 
John, King of England, four gold rings 
set witli precious stones, and in bis letter 
says the gift is emblematical. Ho thus 
explains the matter: The rotundity sig- 
nines eternity —remember w'e are passing 
through time into eternity. The numbac 
signifies the four virtues which make up 
constancy of mind—viz. “ justice, forri- 
tude, prudence, and temperance.” Hie 
nmtcml siguities “ wisdom from on 
high,” which is as gold purified in the 
fire. Tho greou emerald is emblem of 
“ faith,” the blue sapphire of “ hope,” 
the reil garnet of “charity,” and the 
bright topaz of “ good works.” (Ryiner: 
Poederttf vol. L 139.) 

Pemard'a wondei'ful4’ing. This ring, 
which existed only lu the brain of Rey¬ 
nard, liad a stone of three colours— tm, 
white, and green. The red made the 
night as clear as the day: the tchite 
cured all manner of diseases; and the 
green rendered tho wearer of the ring 
mvincible. {Peyttmd the Fox, chap, xii.) 

He must hare got possession of Iteyg 
nnrd's I'ing. He bore a charmed life; 
he was one <ff Nature’s favourites ; all 
he did prospered. Reynard afilrmed 
t^t ho had sent King LW a ring wiCh 
thTee gems—'Oue red, whidi gave light in 
darkness: one white,* which cured aU 
pains and wounds, even those arising 
from indigestion and fever; and oue 
green, which guarded the wearer from 
every ill both in peace and war. (.<4/1*- 
mar: Reynard bhe Fox, 1498.) ^ 

Solomon’s ring, among other wonderful 
tilings, sealed up the rMiuctory Jins in 
jars, and cost them into the Bed Sea. 


Ringing Changei. Bantering each 
other: turning Uie tables on a jester. 
Tlie allusion is to bells. (See Pgai.) 
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R in gin g the Chafes. A method 
of Bwiudliug by changing gold and silver 
in payment of goods. For example: A 
man goes to a teveni and asks for two- 
pennyworth of whisky. He lays on the 
counter half a sovereign, and" receives 
nine shillings and tenpeuco in change. 
“Oh!” (says the man) “give me uie 
half-soverei«i hack, 1 have such a lot of 
change.” Ho then tokos up ten shillings 
in silver and receives back the hall- 
sovereign. The barmaid is about to 
take up the silver when the man says, 
“Give me a sovereign in lieu of tinis 
half-sovereign and ten shillingsworth of 
silver. ** This is done, and, of course, the 
banmnid loses ten shillings by the traus- 
oction. 

Binging Island. The Church of 
Rome. It is an iaiaad because it is 
isolated or cut off from the world. It is 
a rhiffhi^ island because bolls are inces¬ 
santly ringing: at matin and vespers, at 
mass and at scimon-time, at noon, vigils, 
eves, and so on. It is entered only after 
four days’ fasting, without which none 
in the Romish Church enter holy orders. 

Ringleader. Tlie person who opens 
a ball or leads off a dauce (see JJollt/- 
band'a JHctionari/, 1593). The dance 
referred tp was commenced by tlio party 
taking bauds round in a ring^ instead of 
in two lines aa in the country dance. 
The leader in both cases has to set the 
figures. One who organises and leads a 
party. , 

Riot. To run riot. To act in a very 
disorderly way. Riot means debauchery 
or wild merriment. 

•' ftee, Riol Ler luxurious bowl in’ci«.re«." 

Tiwleau of C'vbca. 

Rip (A). He's a regular rip. A rip 
of a fellow. A precious rip. Applied 
w children, means one who rips or tears 
his clothes by boisterous play, careless¬ 
ness, or indifference. ^Anglo-Saxon 
i']fp[an\^ to spoil, to tear, to break ^i 
piecca 

He is a sad rip. A sad rake or de¬ 
bauchee ; seems Ho be a perversion of 
rep, as in demirep, meaning rep, i.e. 
rep-roUato. 

•' Some forlorn, worn-out olfl ripii,broken-kn«(!d 
KiKl broken-wlndeil.’’— Pk Maurier ; Peter JObet- 
P.S76. ^ 

Rip. *To np up old griecances or sores. 
To bring them again to recollection, to 
recall them. The allusion isto breaking 
up a place in search of somedting hidden 
and out of sight. (Angh-Saxon.) 

“Tbi^ ripped up all that bad bees done from 
the MslDttfiia of the RebelHoB.”—Cloreadea. 


Rip Van R^idcle slept twenty yea 
iu the Kaatskill mountains. (i$ 
WlNKtK.) 

RIpallle. 1 am living at Jttpailte— 
idleness and pleasure. (French, fai 
Mtpaille.) Amadeus VIII., Duke 
Savoy, retired to Ripaille, near Genov 
where he threw off (ul the cares of stat 
aiul lived among boon companions in t! 
indulgence of unrestrained pleasui 
{Site SYBanrea.) 

Ripli’eaii or Rhtplua'an Roeh 

Any cold mountains in a north countr 
The fabled Bhipheeau mountains were 
Scytbia. 

" Oold Ripbrnn rocks, whicb the wild Russ 
DektM es the stun/ girdle of the world " 

Thomson: Autumn 

The poet hero speaks of the Weli 
Cameuypoys {great stone girdle) suppos< 
by the earfy RusaianB to'have girded tl 
whole earth. 

RIp'on. True as Ripmi steel. Rijir 
used to be famous for its steel spur 
which were the best in the worM. Tl 
spikes of a Bipon spur would siril 
through a shilling-piece without tumir 
tlie point. 

BUinet with a Toft, from the Freiu 
Itignet d hi Hoitppe, by Charles Pi* 
ramt, borrowed. from The Xights 
Straparola, and imitated by Madoii 
Villeneuve in her Jieautg ana the Item 
Riquet is the beau-ideal'of uglitios^ bi 
had the mwer of endowing the per^ 
ho loved oest with wit and intelligcuc 
Ho falls iu love with a beautiful wotna 
as stui«id as Riquet is ugly, but posse-si 
ing the power of endowing the per.se: 
sbo loves best wnth beauty. The tw 
marry and exchange gifts. 

Rise. 7b take a rise out one. Ho 
ton says this is a metaphor fiom ily-flsl 
ing: the fish rise to the fly, and ai 
caught. 

Rtsing in the Air. In the HidJ 
Ages, persons believed that saints wci 
sometimes elevated from the ground b 
religious ecstasy, ^ St. Philip of Ne. 
was sometimes raised to the height c 
scveml yards, ocoasionally to the ceiliii 
of the room. Ignatius Loyola was somi 
times raised up two or three feet, aii 
his body became luminous. St. Robei 
de Palentin wee elevated in his ecstasic 
eighteen or twenty inches. St. Dunstai 
a uttle bdfore his deathf wim observed t 
rise from the g^nml. And Girolani 
Savonarola, just prior to execution, kne 
in prayer, and was lifted from the floe 
of fiisoeU mto mid-air, where heremalnc 
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suspended for a considerable tune. (^Acta 
Sanctorum.) 

Rivals. ‘' Persons dwelling on oppo* 
site sides of a river.” Forsyth denves 
these words from tlie Latin riva’lis, a 
merman. Caelius says there was no 
more fruitful source of contention than 
rivcr*right, both with beasts and men, 
not only W the benefit of its waters, bat 
also ^cause rivets are natural boun¬ 
daries, Hence Ariosto compares Orlando 
and Ag'rican to “ two hinos quarrelling 
for the river-right ” (xxiii. 83). 

River Demon or River Horse was 

the Kelpie of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

River of Paradise. St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairraux, the Last of the 
Fathers,*’ was so called. (1091-llo3.) 

River Flowing from the Ocean 
Inland. The stream from the Bay of 
Tudjouru, on the north-east coast of 
Africa. It empties itself into Lake 
Aasul. 

Rivers. Miles in length. 

'l.H'iS, the Nile, the longest river in 
Africa, 

2,762, the Volga, Oio longest river in 
Europe. 

3,314, the Yang-tze-Kiang, the longest 
river in Asia. 

3,716, the Mississippi, the longest river 
in Arnciica. 

■K 

'Roaoh. Sound as a roach (French, 
Sain eomme nnc roehe). Sound os a rock. 

Road. Gentkmen of the road or 
Knujhts of the read. Highwaymen. 
In the latter a double pun is implied. 
A ftrst-rlass highwayman, like Jtobiu 
Hood, is a “ Colossus of Roads.” 

Aina of Roads [Rhodes]. S olm Loudon 
Macadam (1756-1836). 

The law of the road— 

“ Ttie liiw of the roai) is a jsiradux qnlie, 

111 riUinit or driviuaalong; 

1 r yon g(t to the left you are sure to go right, 

J f you go to the riglit you gw wrong." 

Road or Roadstead, as ** Yarmouth 
Ruada,” a place where ships can ride at 
atiohor. (French, ratter, to anchor in a 
radii: Anglo-Saxon,/ad, a road or place 
for riding.) 

Road-ag^n^ A highwayman in the 
mountain msiricts of iTorth America. 

“ noad-agsmt is the name appMed in the moun- 
talDs to a rufRan who Ims given up honest work 
m the store, in the tiJne, in tbs ranch, for the 
uerllsand profits of the highway.’'—W. Hspwrth 
JfiMH: Nm America, 1 . 14 . 

Roads. All roads lead to Rome. All 
efforts of thought converge i& a cojnmtm 
centre. 


Rob Roy 


Roan. A reddish-brown. This is 
the Greek eruthron or cruthreeon; whence 
the Latin infum. [The Welsh have 
rhudd; German, roln; Anglo-Saxon, 
rud; ora ruddy.) 

RoaaBarbary. The famous charger 
of Richard II., which ate from his royal 
hand. {See RiciUBn II.) 

Roarer. A hroken-winded horse is 
BO called from tlte noise it makes in 
breatliing. 

Roaring Boys or Roarers. The 

riotous blades of Ben Jonson’s time, 
whose delight it was to anu^ quiet folk. 
At one time their pranks in London were 
carried to an alarming extent. 

“ And hid thorn think ou .luiies amidst this glo-, 

lu huiH! to gel siieli ruaring Ikws as bo," 

Legeiui of Vtijnnin Junes ilhKC. 

Roaring Forties (The). What sea¬ 
men understand by this term is a zoue 
of strong winds about lat. 40' S., where a 
strong wind prevails throughout the 
year, from W.N.W. to £.S.E. Thcre-is 
a similar zone in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, but the current of the wind is 
interrupted by the prevalence of Land. 
The tendenry, however, is from W.S.W, 
to E.N.E. 

Roaring Game ( The). Socthc St;otch 
call the game of curling. 

Roaring Trade. Me dri pcs a roari ng 
trade. He does a great business; his 
employees are driven till all their wind 
is gone. Hence/asf, {Secabmv^ 

Roast. To nth the roast. To have 
the chief direction; to be paramount. 

V It is usually thought th.at “ roast ” 
in this phrase means roost, and that the 
reference is to a cock, who decides which 
hen is to roost nearest to him; but the 
subjoined quotation favours the idea st 
” council.” 

*'Juhn, Duke of Riirgoyiu*, ruW the rout, nnd 
Koverneil both Ring ChiiriM .. . sud his whule 
frsliii«."~//iifl; ritbin (iMi)). * 

Roasting One. To give one a roast¬ 
ing. To banter him, to expose him to 
sharp words. Shakespeitre, in Mam/et, 
speaks of roasting ‘‘in wrath and fire.” 

Rob. A sort of jam. It is a Bponisb 
word, taken from tlie Arabic roob (the 
juice of fruit).' • 

I'rtire un tvb (in whist). To win the 
rubber; tliat is, either two successive 
games, or two out of three. Borrowed 
from rite game of bowls. 

Rob Roy [Robert the Red]. A nick¬ 
name given to Robert M‘Grogor, who 
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assumed the name of Campbell when 
tho clan M‘Gregor was outlawed by the 
Scotch Parliament in 1€62. Ho may bo 
termed the Bobiu Hood of Scotland. 


•• Rather lieneath the miadle size than ahovo't. 
his limtKj mrre fomed uiain tho \ ery atronw-st 
model tb-at is winsiatent with asiHty.... Two 
iHonta In his iieraon interfered with the rules of 
syinmetry: his shoulders wore so broad ... as to 
tf ivo him the air of lieiug too squaru in rrsfiect to 
bis staturo; and his arms, though round, sinewy, 
and strong, wore so \ery long as to Iw rather a 
(lei'oriuit.v.’'-i;tr Walter Heott: ttabltau Ucfitcyor, 
xxiii. 


Robber. The highwayman who told 
Alexander that he was the greater robber 
of the two was named Dion'ides. Tho 
tale is given in Hcminffs at Jfome under 
the title of Ahxantln and the Itobhev. 

Jlobbcr. Edward IV. of England 
was called by the Scotch Mdicard the 
Itobber. 


Bobblag Peter to pay Paul. On 

December 17th, 1550, the abbey church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, w'as advanced 
to the dignity of a cathedral by letters 
patent; but ten years later it was joined 
to the diocese of London ogfiin, and 
many of its estates appropriated to the 
repairs of St. Paul’s CaAeural. ( Winkie: 
Cathedrals,) 

“Tmiquam siquis crndflgerel Pauliim ut re- 
dimcrei I'etruin. (Twelfth century.) 

“ U was net desirable to roh St. Peter's altar In 
order to build one to St. Faul.''—Kighaa : fSowi. 
Dec. Dennaii, 1. u lK<cu}. 

Robert. King Robert of Sicily. A 
metrical romance of the Trouvour, taken 
from the Story of the Emperor Jovinian 
in the Gesta Ro/iAno'rtnn, and borrowed 
from the Talmud. It finds a place 
in the Arabian KtyMs, the Turkish 
2'utinanwhf the Sausknt rantschatantra^ 
and has bwn rkhauffe by Longfellow 
under the same name. 

Robert, Robin. A highwayman. 

^Robert Fraapols Damiens, who 

attempted to assassinate Louis XV., is 
called “ Robert the Dovil.’^ (1714-1767.) 

Robert Macalro. He's a Roherl 
Maetdve. A bluff, free-living, unblush¬ 
ing Kbertinu, who commits the most 
horril^ crimes Without stint or com¬ 
punction. It is a character in M. Dau¬ 
mier’s drama of KAuberge des Adrels, 
His accomplice is Bertrand, a simpleton 
and villain. {See MacairR.) 

RobeA Street (Adolphi, Loudon). 
So called from Robert Adams, tlio 
builder. 

Robert le DIabto. The son of 

Bertha and Bertramo. The former was 
daughter of Robert, Duke of Nonuaiidy, 
and the latter was a fiend in the guiae ol 


a knight. The opera shows the struggle 
in R^rt between the virtno inhented 
from his mother, and the vice imported 
by his father. He is introduced as a 
libertiuo; but Alice, his foster-sister, 
places in his band the wiUof his mother, 
“which he is not to read till he is 
worthy.” Bertramo induces him to 
immblo till he loses everything, and 
finally claims his soul; but Alice counter¬ 
plots the fiend, and finally triumphs by 
reading to Rob^t the will of his mother. 
{Meyerbeer: Roberto il Eiavolo, an opera.) 

Robert tbo DovlL Robert, first 
Duke of Normandy; so called for his 
daring and cruelty. The Nonnau tradi¬ 
tion is tliat his wandering ghost will not 
be allowed to rest till tlie Day of Judg¬ 
ment. He is also called Robert the May- 
nifemt. (1028-1035.) 

Robert of Bnuiae, that is, of 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, His name 
was Robert Manning, author of an 
old English Chronicte, written in the 
reign of Edward III. It consists of two 
parts, the first of which is in octo- 
»'llabic rhymes, and is a translation of 
Wace’s Brut ; the second part is. in 
Alexandrine verse, and is a translation 
of the French chromcle of Piers do 
Laugtoft, of Yorkshire. 

" Of Uruniie I am, if any me blame,' 

Robert Mannylns is my name . .. 

In tbe thrill Bdwardea tyme was I 
When I wrote atlc this Bt<ir}'." • 

Prtfacs to Chraniel(k 

Robert’s Men. Bandits, marauders, 
etc. 8o called hum Robin Hood, tbo 
outlaw. 

Rebeepierre's Wearers. The fish- 
womeu and other female rowdies who 
joined the Parisian Guard, and helped 
to line the avenues to the National As¬ 
sembly in 1793, and clamour “ Down 
with me Girondists 2 ” 

flobln Ooodfellow. A “drudging 
fiend,” and merry domestic fairy, famous 
for mischievous pranks and practical 
jokes. At night-tisse be will sometimes 
do little services for the family over 
which he presides. The iScotch call this 
dorooetic spirit a brotenie ; the Germans, 
kolold or Knecht Rupreekt.^ Tho Scandi¬ 
navians called it Kiese Ood-dreng. 
Puck, the jester of Fairy-court, is the 
same. 

" Kitlicr 1 miataVe year stupe sod oulMibf qiiiro. 

Or you are tint shrewu ssAtnwvista surito 

CftUod llobiA Ooo()f^Ji0Wi 2 * A- ' *1 

Tbotse ibat Hob*<^bAa ciUljrott^aitit Puck. 

You do ^ttawr won, taA coey shsU bare good 

/tlojLupiniro; UMstmnier Stitht's Dream, II. 1« 
(^rdFaiBY.) 
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Robin Gray 

RoMaOmy Words by Lady 

Auue Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of 
B.ilcarrcs,anu afterwards Lady Barnard, 
in 1772, written to an old Scotch tnno 
called ‘*The bridegroom grat when the 
sun gacd down.'* AuldHobin Gray was 
the herdsman pi her father. When Lady 
Anne bad written a j)art, she called her 
younger sister for advice. She said, “ I 
am writing a ballad of virtuous distress 
in humble life. I have oppressed my 
heroine with sundry troubles j for ex¬ 
ample, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broKcn her father’s arm, ma<le her 
motlier sick, given her Aulcl Robin Gray 
for a lover, and want a fifth sorrow; can 
you help me to one ‘r ” “ Steal the cow, 
sister Auue,” said the little Elizabeth; 
so the cow was stolen awa’, and the song 
completed. , 

Robin Rood is first mentioned by 
thd^l^ttish historian Forduu, who died 
in 1386. According to Stow, he was an 
outlaw ill the reigi^ of Richard I. 
(twelfth century). He entertained ono 
hundred tall men, aU good archers, with 
the spoil he took, but '‘he sufferetl no 
woman to be oppressed, violated, or 
otherwise molested; t^re men’s goods 
ho spared, abundautlie relieving them 
with that which by theft he got from 
abbeys and houses of rich carles.” He 
was au immense favourite with the coiu- 
inou people, who havedubbed him auearl. 
Stukeley says he was Robert Fitzooth, 
fJarl of Huntingdon. (tSleie Robert.) 

According to one tradition, Robin 
Hood and Little John were two heroes 
defeated with Simon de Moutfort at the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265. Fuller, in 
his WorUUes, considers Iiim au historical 
character, but Thierry aajrs he simply 
rciiresents a class—^vhs. the remnant of 
the old Saxon race, which lived in per¬ 
petual defiance of the Norman oppres¬ 
sors from the time of Herewaxtl 

Other examples of similar combina¬ 
tions am the Cwnbmrland liandits, headed 
by Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloude^ey. 

An old sorting magazine of De¬ 
cember, 1808, says the true name of 
Robin Hood was Fitzooth, and Fitz 
being omitted loaves Ootli, and con¬ 
verting th into d it became “‘Ood.” 
Ho was grandson of Ralph Fitzooth, 
Earl of Kymc, a'Norman, who camo to 
England in the reign of William Rufus. 
His maternal grandfather was Gilbert 
de Gaunt, Earl , of lincoln, and his 
grandmother was 3[*ady Boisia de Bere, 
sister to the Earl of Oxfor^. His father 
Wiis under the guardianship of Robert, 


Earl of Oxford, who, by tlie king's 
order, gave him in marriage the third 
daughter of Lady Roisia. {Notes and 
QmrU’s, May 2l8t, 1887.) 

V The traditions aliout Fulk Fitz- 
WariHO, great-CTondsou of Waiine of 
Metz, so greatly resemble those con¬ 
nected with ” Robin Hood,” that some 
suppose them to be both one. Fitz- 
Warine quarrelled with John, and when 
Jolin was king he bauLdtod Fulk, w'ho 
became a bold forester. (See Notes and 
Queries, November 27th, 1886, pp. 421 - 
424.) 

If 010 and arroiv of Rotiin Hood. The 
traditional bow and aiTOw of Robin 
Hood arc religiously preserved at Kirk- 
lees Hall, Yorkshire, the seat of Sir 
George Armytagc; and the site of his 
grave is iiointed out in the park. 

TJiaih of Hobin Hood, lie was bled 
to death treaclierously by‘a ttmi, insti¬ 
gated to the foul deed by his kinsman, 
the prior of Kirklees, Yorksliire, near 
Halitax. Introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in Ivanhoe. 

Epitaph of Robin Hoad. 

Heiir, iiiKlcrneath tins IkoI stain, 

LatK Roijort onrl of Hunt ingcon ; 

Nea arcir ver ax hie »ae geud, 

All pipl kaiild him Uohin Head. 

Kik'ii ntluz ax he un hizuion 
vii Bngliind nivr si ageii.” 

lOMt. si, Kalend PUtenthri*, lS4f. 

V NotwithBt.andiiig this epitaph, it is 
generally thought that Robin Hood died 
in 132)5, which would hritig him into the 
reign of Edward II., not Rickard I., oc- 
cor^ug to Sir Waltef Scott. 

In the accounts of King Edward II.’s 
household is an item which state.s that 
‘•Robin Hood received his wages as 
king’s valet, and a gratuity on Icariiig 
the service.” One of tlie ballads relates 
how Robin Hood took service under this 
king. 

Mani{ talk of Robin Hood loho naeer 
shot with bow. Many brag of deeds in 
which they took no part. Many talk of 
RoIhii Hood, and wish their heare^ txi 
supiKiso they took part in his adventures, 
but they never put a shaft to one of his 
bows; nor could they have bent it even 
if they had tried. 

To sell Robin Hood's pemnjworth is to 
sell things at half their value. As Robin 
Hood stole his wares, he sold them, under 
their intrinsft value, for.jugt what he 
could get on the nonce. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne, 
Robin Hood and Little John, having 
had a tiff, part company; when Littm 
Jolm falls into the hands of the sheriff of 
Nottingham, who. bihds him to a tree. 
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Meanwhile, Eobin Hood meets with Guy 
of Gisborne, sworn to slay the “ l)old 
forrester.” The two bowmen struggle 
together, but Guy is slain, and Bobin 
Hood rides till ho comes to the tree 
where Little John is bound. Tlie sheriff 
mistakes him for Guy of Gisbonio, and 
gives him charge of the prisoner. Bobin 
cuts the cord, Hands Guy’s bow to Little 
John, and the two soon put to flight the 
sheriff and his men. {I'ercy: Jieliqu^s, 
etc., series i.) 

BoUn Hood Wind (A). A cold 
thaw-w'ind. Tradition runs tiuit Bobin 
Hood used to say he could bear any cold 
c.rccpt that which a thaw-wind brought 
with it. 

Rotdn Mutton {A). A simpleton. 

“Do you see this ram? Hi-s name is BoMn. 
Here, Boliiii. Uoblii, Unbin. . . . We will ftvt a 
lair ol scales, anil tbeii you, Bobin Miitcnii tPiiii- 
iirKc], alinil be weifibed aiminst Tup Uubin, . . . 

: Puutaurutl, 1 \. 7 . 

Robin Redbreast, The tradition is 
that when our Lord was on His way to 
Calvary, a robin picked a thoni out of 
His orowJi, and the blood which issued 
from the wound falling on the bird dyed 
its breast with red. {Sev Christian 
Tramtions.) 

Robin Ri'dbreaxis, Bow Street runners 
were so caljicd from their red waistmats. 

Robin and Malcsme (2 syl.). An 
ancient Scottish jiastoraL Bobin is a 
shepherd for whom Makyuo sighs. She 
goes to liim and tells her love, but Bobin 
turns a deaf ear, and the damsel goes 
home to. weep. After a time tlie tables 
are turned, and Bobin goes to Makyno 
to plead for her heart and hand; hut tlie 
damsel replies— 

“ T’’e man lliat will not wlieri lie may 
Hall tiaruuoc-bt wlieu he wald." 

Vnreu; Jietigiu.s, etc., series ii. 

l^bin of Bagsbot. Noted for the 
number of his aliases {a/>c Alias) ; but 
Deeming liad nine: vhs. Williums, Ward, 
Swanston, Levey, Lord Dunn, Lawson, 
MoRatt, Drewe, and Baron SwansfxMi. 

'‘You Lave as uiany allaHes as Uobin of ilag- 
sliot." 

Robinaon Crusoe. Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk was found in tlie desert island of 
Juan Femandex, where he hud been left 
by Captain Stradling. Ho remained on 
the island four years and (four months, 
wlienhe rescued by Captain Rogers, 
and brought to England. Tlte embryo 
of De Poe’s novel may be seen in Captain 
Burney’s interesting narrative. 

Robiiiaoniaiw. Tliey were followers 
of dohn Robinson, of Leyden, The 


Brownists were* followers of Eobert 
Brown. The Brownists were most rigid 
separatists; the Eobiusonians were only 
semi- separatists. 

Roo. A fabulous white bird of enor¬ 
mous size, and such strength that it ouu 
"truss elephants in its talons,” and 
carry them to its mountain nest, wliere 
it devours them. (Arabian Kighta; 7he 
Third Calttider, and Sinbad the Sailor.) 

Boob (Si.). Patron of those afilictc<l 
with the plague, because he devoted his 
life to their service, and is said to inter¬ 
cede for them in his exaltation. He is 
depicted in a pilgrim’s habit, lifting his 
dress to display a plague-spot on liis 
tliigh, which au angel is touching that 
he may cure it. Sometimes he is accom¬ 
panied by a dog bringing bread in his 
mouth, in allusion to the legend that a 
lionnd brought him bread daily while ho 
was perishing in a forest of pestilence. 

St. Itoch'a Day (August 16th), for¬ 
merly celebrated m England as a general 
harvest-home, and styled "the great 
August festival,” llie Anglo-Saxon 
name of it was harfest (herb-feast), tho 
word herb meaning autumn (German 
herbat), luul liaving no relation to what 
we call herbs. 

Sf. Jtoeh et aan chicn. Inseparables; 
Darby and Joan. 

Roebe. Men of la vieille roehe. Old- 
fashioned men; men of fossilised ideks- 
non-progressive men. A geological ex¬ 
pression. 

“ Perhaps it may he justly aUributod to a elans 
I'f lirodiiccra, mcD of ia. vltHlle roehe, that they 
l^a^e heen so alow to npprehonrl the ehaajfea 
which are daily ptestmtinK tIimselvi-8 in the ro- 
(liiirciiients of f.aite."—Tfte Ttmeii. 

Sir D'l/le Koehe'a bird. Sir Boyle 
Eoche, c^uutiug from Jevon’s play (The 
iJevH of a Wtfe). said on one iKtcasioii 
in the House, " Mr. Speaker, it is im¬ 
possible 1 could have been in two {daces 
at once, unless I wore k bird.” • 

“ Presumtiiii that the dnpl irate rnrd S« tho 
Anave of hearts, you nutx Hisice a rcmarli itu t liu 
tilihitiitoua nature of ceTtaiti car«lH< whii-h, like 
Hir Bnylo lloche'a tiini, are in two piaccaat oucc." 
~l)ramnii‘room Xagic, 

Rootelle Salt. So called because it 
was discovered by an apothecary of • 
liouhellc, named Seignette, in 1672. 

Roobes (Vathurine dea) had a collec¬ 
tion of poems written on her, termed La 
Tttce de Granda-joura de FoiUers. 

^ Bo4>hester, according to Bod& de¬ 
rives ite name from firof,” a Saxon 
chieftain. (Erofs-ceaater, Hrof’s castle.) 
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Bofdc A quack; so called from one 
Rook, who was the “Holloway” of 
Queen Anne's rdgn. 

“ Oh, when liis nervet had once received a shock, 

Hir Isaac Kowton might have gone to Rock." 

CriObe: BoTOVkgh. 

The Ladies? Boch. A cra^ in Scotland 
under the castle rock of Stirling, where 
ladies used to witness tournaments. 

“In the castle Mil Is a hollow called The ValUf/ 
ahout a square acre In extent, used for Justiniara 
and tournameiita. On the south snleof the vnlluy 
K a small ru«iky pyramidlcal mount, called The 
J^ndieM’ UfU or liocK, where the tadiea sat to wir.- 
ncBS the siMictaclo.*'—iffmmo; Kiitorp q/StirliriS' 
eh ire, i>. ss:!. 

People of the Jlock. The inhahitauts 
of Hejaz or Arabni Petnea. 

Captain Jtoek. A fictitious name as¬ 
sumed hy the leader of the Irish insur¬ 
gents in 1822. 

Book ahead (A). A sea-phrase, 
muuuing tliat a rock is iu the {>ath of the 
ship, which the helmsman must steer 
clear of; a danger threatens; an oppo¬ 
nent ; an obstruction. 

“That yonher .. . has been a rock ab«%d to me 
hU my life.”—tftr II'. fieott; Ouy Maunering, 
chaii. liv. 

Book Cork. A variety of asbestos, 
re-scmhling cork. It is soft, easily cut, 
and very light. 

BoOkCi^taL The specimens which 
rnclose liair-like substances are called 
Thetis's hair-stone, Venus's hair-stone, 
Venus's pencils, Cupid's net, Cupids 
qnbwjr, etc. 

Book l>ay. The day after Twelfth- 
day, when, the Christmas holidays being 
over, women retumod to their rock or 
distaff. 


Boooco. Cest du rococo. It is mere 
twaddle; Brummagem finery: make- 
believe. (Italian roco, uncouth.) 

Booo'oo Arohltootnre. A debased 
style, which succeeded the revival of 
Italian architecture, and very prevalent 
iu Germany, Thetimamentation is with¬ 
out principle or taste, and may be desig. 
iiated ornamental dy^n run mod. The 
Rock-temple of Bllora, in India, is most 
lavislily decorated. 


“The sacristy of St. norenRo,. . was th« iMirtn- 
.ulnguf that wonderful mixture of antique regn- 
Inrity with the capricious bizarrerir of tn«idiirn 
times, the last barren fruit -ot which was the 
rococo." — If. Oritim; Michel Angelo, vwl. li. 
chap, xi. p. ITS. 


Booo'oo Jowellery, strictly speak¬ 
ing, meaw showy jeweUe^ made up of 
several different stones, liloorish decora¬ 
tion and Watteau's paintings are rococo. 
The term is now generally, used ^pre- 
ciatingly for flashy, gaudy. Louis %IV, 


furniture, with gilding and ormolu, is 
sometimes termed rococo. 

Bod. To kiss the rod. I See Kiss the 
Rod.) 

Bod-moo. Anglers, who use line 
and fishing-rod. 

“ You will he nearly sure to meet one nr two old 
rod-men sipping tlieir toddy thero,"—•!. K. Jerome. 
Three Men in a Boat, chap. xvli. 

Bod ia Ptiffclo {A). A scolding in 
store. The rod is hud in pickle to keep 
it ready for use. 

Bod'eiiok, the thirty-fourth and last 
of the Visigothic kings, was the sou of 
Thcod'ofred, and grandson of B^ig 
Chiudasuin'tho. Witi'za, the usurper, 
put out the eyes of Thcod'ofred, and 
murdered Favil'a, a younger brother of 
Roderick; but RcKlerick, having re¬ 
covered his father’s throne, put out the 
eyes of the usurper. •'The sons of 
Witi'za, joining wiui Coimt Julian, in¬ 
vited the aid of Muza ibn Nozeir, the 
Arab chief, who sent Tarik into Spain 
with a large array. Roderick W'as 
routed at the battle of Guadolc'tc, near 
Xeres de la Fronto'ra (July 17th, 711). 
Soutliey has taken this story for an epic 
poem in twenty-five books—blauk verso. 
{See Rormroo.) 

Bod'ertok Bondom. (jSer^RANDOu.) 

Bodeiigo. A Veuetiau gentleman in 
Shake^are’s Othello. He was iu love 
with Desdemoiia, and when the lady 
eloi>ed with Othello, hated the “noble 
Moor.” lago took advantage of Ibis 
temper for his own ends, tola his dupe 
the Moor will change, therefore “put 
money iu thy purse.” The burden of 
his advice was always the same—“ Put 
money in thy purse.'* 

This word is sometimes pronounced 
Rod'r-igo: e.g. “ It is as sure as you are 
Roderigo; ” and sometimes Rode-ri'gp: 
e.g. “ On, good Roderigo; I’U deserve 
your pains. V (Act i. scene 1.) 

, Bodkai^er. The lady-love of Zait a 
Persian hero. Zal wanted to scale her 
bower, and Rodhaver let down her long 
tresses to assist him : but tlie lover 
managed to climb to his mistress by 
fixing his crook into a projecting beam. 
{Champion: Ferdosi.) 

Bodllar'dps. A huge cat which 
scared Panurge, and which he declared 
to lie a puny devil The word means 
“ gnaw-bacon ” (Latin, rodo-lardtm). 
{Mabelais: Gargantua and Panfagruel, 
iv. 67.) 

Bodol'i^o (Cbiotf). The count, re¬ 
turning from his trayels, puts up for the 
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night at an inn near his castle. While 
in bed, a lady enters his chamber, and 
speaks to him of her devoted love. It is 
Ami'na, the somnambulist, who has wan¬ 
dered tluther in her sleep. Bodolpho 
perceives the state of the case, and quits 
the apartment. The villagers,^ next 
morning, come to cong^tulate their lord 
on his retuim and find his bed occupied 
by a lady. The tongue of scandal is loud 
against her, but the count expire to 
them the mystery, and his tale is con¬ 
firmed by their own eyes, which see 
Ami'na at the moment getting out of 
the window of a mill, and walking in 
her sleep along the edge of a roof under 
which the wheel of the mill is rolling 
with velocity. She crosses the crazy 
bridgo securely, and everyone is con¬ 
vinced of her innocence. {BeUini: La 
HmnmnbttJa.) {Bee Auina, Elvino.) 

Bod'omont (in Orlando Inamorato 
and Orlando Furioso). King of Sarza 
or Algiers, Ulien’s son, and called the 

Mars of Africa.” He was commander 
both of horse and foot in the Saracen 
army sent against Charlemagne, and may 
be termed the Achilles of the host. His 
lady-love was Dor'alia, Princess of 
Grana'da, who ran off with Mandri- 
cardo. King of Tartary. At Boge'ro's 
weddiug'ffcst Bodomont rode up to the 
king of France in full armour, and 
accused Boge'ro, who had turned Chris¬ 
tian, of being a traitor to King Agra- 
mant, his master and a renegade; 
whereupon Boge'n) met him in single 
combat, and slew him. {See Boosno.) 

. “Who'mom iinivo tUan Rodomont?"—0>r- 
tantes: ifon Quiicote, 

Bod'omonta'de (4 syL). From Bo¬ 
domont, a brave but braggart knight 
in Bojoido’s Orlando Inamorato. *Ho is 
introduced into the continuation of the 
stdiry by Ariosto {Orlando Furioso), but 
the braggart part of his character is 
greatly toned down. Neither Bodo- 
mout nor Hector deserves the oppro-, 
bium which has been attached to their 
names. {See Bodomont.) 

Rodrigo IBod-red-ffo^ or Roderick, 

King of Spam, conquered by the Arabs. 
He saved bis life byJight, and wandeind 
to Guadalet'o, where he saw a shephenl, 
and asked food. In returji he gave the 
shepherd fiis royal chain and ring. Ha 
passed the night in the cell of a hermit, 
who told him that byway of penance he 
must pass certain days in a tomb full of 
snakes, jtoads, and lizards. After three 
dayr the hermit went to see him, mid he 
was unhurt, “ because the LordkeptHis 


anger against him.” The hermit went 
home, passed the night in prayer, and 
went again to the tomb, when Bodrigo 
said, ”They eat mo now, they eat me 
now, I feel the adder’s bite.” So his sin 
was atoned for, and he died. 

Rogation Days. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen¬ 
sion Day. Bogatiou is the Latin equiva¬ 
lent of the Greek word ” Litany,” and on 
the three Bogation days ” the Litany of 
the Saints” u appoinmd to be snug by 
the clergy and people in public procos. 
sion. (“Litany,” Greek litaneiat eup- 
plicatiou. “Iwgation,” Latin roffatto, 
same meaning.)' 

Rogation Week used to be called 
Gang Week, from the custom of ganging 
round tho country parishes to mark 
their bounds. Similony, tho weed Milk¬ 
wort is still called Bogation or Gang- 
flower, fi-om the custom of decorating 
tlie pole (carried on such occasions by 
the charity children) with these flowers. 

Rogel of Greece. A knight, whoso 
exploits and adventures form a supple¬ 
mental part of the Spanish romance 
entitled Am'adis of Gaul. This imrt 
was added by Feliciano de Silva. 

Roger. The cook in Chaucer’s Can~ 
terbury Tales. “ He cowdo roste, sethe, 
broiUo, and frie. Make morh-eux, and 
wel bake a pye; ” but Henry Bailif, tho 
host, said to him— • 

“ Now tolle on, RogerJolie ft )>e good i * 

For many a Jakk ot Dover baetuw luld. 

That hath be twyiig boot asd ttvyM coM." 

Veree «43. 

Foyer Bontemps. Bontemps.) 

The Jolly Boyer. The black flog, the 
favourite eusigu of pirates. 

“Bet all Dail.eluar tho deck, stand to iiiinrtere, 
111 * with tho Jolly Roger I "Sir Walter Scott: The 
Pirate, chap. xxxi. 

Boyer of Bruges. Boger van dor 
Weyde, painter. (1465-1520.) 

Boner de Voverley. eA dance invented 
^ the great-grandfather of Boger do 
Coverley, or Boger of Cowley, near 
Oxford. Named after the squire de¬ 
scribed in Addison’s S^ciator. 

Boger ofKoceden or Howd^ in York¬ 
shire, continued Bede’Is History from 
732 to 1202. The reigns of Henry JI.' 
and Bicbard 1. are very fully given. 
The most matter-of-fact of aJl our old 
chroniclers; he indulges in no epithets 
or reflections. 

Roge’ro, Rugglfsrp, et Bistort of 

Bisa (in Orlando Furioso^ was brother 
of M^hi^sa, and son m Bogero and 
GalaceHa. He married BtM'aroant, 
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Charlemagne’s niece, but had no issue. 
Qalocella being elaiu by Ag'olaut and. 
his sons, Bogcro was nui-sed by a lioness, 
^gero deserted from the Moorish array 
to the Christian Charles, and was bap¬ 
tised. His marriage with Brodainant 
and election to the crown of Bulgaria 
conclude the poem. 

Bogero was brought up by Atlantes, a 
magi ^an, who gave him a shield of such 
daszlingsplen^urthat everyone quailed 
who set eyes on it. Bogcro, tliinlring it 
unknightfy to carry a chanued shield, 
threw it into a well. 

“Wlio more funrtotwiB than llogcro?"—tVr- 
vaiUee ; Pm ywixotc, 

RoffCi'O (in Jerusalem Delivered), 
brother of Boemoud, and son of Koberto 
Ouiscardo, of the Norman race, was one 
of the band of adventurers in the cini- 
sading anuy. Skin by Tisapbemes. 
(Bk. XX.) 

Bogno Ingrain ( A). Ingrain colours 
are what we coll ** fast colours,” colours 
which will not fly or wash out. A rogue 
ingrain means one rotten to the core, one 
whoso villainy is deep-seated. 

‘"Tib inf^rain, sir; Twill sndiirc wind and 
\M’ itUiM: Tite(fili Kight, i. 5. 

Rol Paaade J King of Slopsl Tjouih 
XYIII. was BO nicknamed. (17od, 18H- 
I8’24.) 

Roland, Count of Mans and Knight 
of, Bkives, was son of Duke Milo of Aig- 
riiint, his mother being Beriha, tlie sister 
of Charlemagne.^ llts sword was called 
Durandah and his horse Veillantifl. He 
was eight feet high, and had an open 
countenance, whim invited confidence, 
but inspired resj^t. In Itidian romance 
ho is called f)r7a«<fo, his sword Duran~ 
da’na, and Ms horse Veglianti'no. (See 
Song of Roland.) 

" T knew nf no ono to cnin|«ro blin to hnt the 
ArrUnnsvl Michael."—CV<?g«itM4tainr, iil. 

Roland. Call^ the Christian Theseus 
(2 syl.), or tiie Achilles of the West. 

Roland or RohMo (Orlando in Italian). 
One of Charlemagne’s naladiiis and 
nephews. He is reproseuW as brave, 
lova), and simple-minded. On the return 
of Charlemogne from Spiviri, Boland, 
• who commanded the rear-guard, fell 
into an ambiucade at Boncesvallea, in 
the Pyrenees, 4nd perished with all the 
flower of French chivalrv (778). Ho 
is the hero of Theroulde^s Chamon de 
Roland; the romance called Chroma de 
IWrpin ; Boiarffo’s .imic Oidemdo in Lore 
(Itailiim): and Ariosto’s epic of Orlando 
Mad (Italian). 

Rmnd, after slaying AngoulafTre, the 


ISaracen giant, in single combat at Fron- 
sac, askm as his reward the hand of 
Aude, daughter of Sir Gerard and I^y 
Guibourg ; but they never married, as Bo¬ 
land fell at Houcesvalltis, and Aude died 
of a broken heart. {Croquemitaine, xi.) 

A Roland for an Oliver. A blow for 
a bIow« tit for tat. Boland and Oliver 
were two of the iiakdins of Charlemagne, 
whose exploits ore so similar that it is 
very difficult to keep them distinct. 
What Roland did Oliver did, and what 
Oliver did Roland did. At length the 
two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days on an island in 
the Rhine, but neither gained the least 
adyn-utage. ^ (See in La Ligcnde dvs 
Su'eles, bv Victor Hugo, the poexu en¬ 
titled Le Manage de Roland.) 

The etymologies coimectiiig the pro¬ 
verb with Charltis 11., General Monk, 
and Oliver Cromwell, arp wholly un¬ 
worthy of credit, for even Shakespeare 
alludes to it: “England all Olivers and 
Bolands bred” (I Henrg VI., i. 2); 
and Edward Hall, the historian, almi^ 
a century before Shakespeare, writes— 

" But til Imve a Biilaiid lu u-h m(. :in OJjver, 1i<> 
Rent Sblenipiic an))m:<wti|iii K lo tbe K.i’iii^'ur Eng- 
laiitlc. iifRiryiig hyni liys duuglitvr lu manage.'’— 
Utiirii VI. 

(See Oliveb, BnxenK.) 

1 n Prenrh,« hon chat bon rni. * 

To die like Roland. To die of starva¬ 
tion or thirst. It is said that Bohuid, the 
great paladin, set upon in the defile of 
Boucesvalles, escajHiu the general slaugh¬ 
ter, and died of hunger and thirst in 
seeking to cross the Pyrenees. 

‘■Pu8t logenteiu UiRinni/rum nedPiTi prupe 
Pyremei Rtltns juga.... nit: miRerriine CRlirirtiiui, 
Tilde niiRtri intiilei-aTnlj mti ot inirni'tl \oleiurs 
sigmfienTT* se tuninS, faci'T'caiunt, Roiniidi niorto 
Re \yvnTe."—j 0 hii rtn la llruieie CkimpU: He CV 
xvi. 6. 

Faire le Roland. To swagger. 

Like the blast of Rolands hm'u, VlJ.im 
Boland was set upon bv the Gascons at 
Boncesvalies, he souuded his horn to 
give Charlemagne notice of his danger. 
At the third blast it crackcil in twef, but 
so loud was the bhist tluit binls fell dead 
and the whole Sarapen anuy was panic- 
struck. Charlcdnagiio heara the sound 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, and rushed to 
the rescue, but arrived too kto. 

“ Oh, for one bhist of tlwt drond horn 
Oil Voiitarairiaii poliors IwiTip, 

Thai a> Kina I'liarlos dld^muo.’* 

Sir WiUter Scott: Marmlim, vL.'B. 

Song of Roland. Part of the Chaimm 
de Geste, which taeat of the achievements 
of Choi'leinaguo ami his paladins. Wil¬ 
liam of Normandy had it sung at the 
head of his troops when ]>e came to in¬ 
vade England. 
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Swtff of Itohud. When Charlemagne 
hud i^on six years in Spain, by the 
advice of Roland, his nephew, he sent 
Gonelon on an embassy to Marsillus, the 
pagan king of Saragossa. Ganelon, out 
of iealousv, betrayed to Marsillus the 
route whioi the Christian army designed 
to take on its way home, and the pagan 
king arrived at Roncesvalles lust as 
Boland was conducting through ine jpass 
a rearguard of 20,000 men. Bomnd 
fought till 100,000 Saraceiia lay slain, and 
only 50 of his own men survived. At 
this juncture another army, consisting of 
50,000 men, poured from the mountains. 
Boland now blow his enchanted horn, 
and blew so loudly that the veins of his 
neck started. Charlemagne heard the 
bhast, hut Gauelon persuaded him that 
it was only his nephew'hunting the deer. 
Boland died of his wounds, bat in dying 
threw' his trusty sw'ord Bunindal into a 
jioisoued stream, where it remained. 

Solanil do Vaiuc (Sir). Baron of 
Tricmiain, who woke Gyneth from her 
long sleep of five huuared years and 
married her. {Sir iraliir Scott: Bridal 
fif Triennaiu.) 

RoloiidBeck Tower, opposite the 
Brachenfels. Tli« legend is that when 
Boland went to the wars, a false report 
of his death was brought to his betrothed, 
who retire«l to a convent in the isle of 
Nonnewerth. _When Boland returned 
home flushed with glory, and found that 
his lady-love had taken the veil, he built 
the co^Ie which bears his name, and 
overlooks the nunnery, that he might at 
least see liis heart-treasure, lost to him 
for ever. 

RolL The flying roll of Zeehariah 
(v. 1-5). “Predictions of evils to come 
on a nation are like the Flying Boll of 
ZecBariah.’' This roll (twenty cubits long 
and ten wide) was full of m%ledictionH, 
threats, and calamities about to befall 
tho d'ews. The imrchment being uu- 
rolled fluttered in the air. 


Bolls [Chancery f.ane^ London). »So 
called from the records kept there iu 
rolls of parchmeni. Tim house was ori¬ 
ginally built by Henry III. for convwted 
Jews, and was called “ Donuts Conver- 
so'rum,” H was Edward HI. who ap¬ 
propriated tne place to the couservatiou 
of records. “Conversi” means lay- 
monks. {Ihimnffe, vol, ii. p. 703.) 

Glmer'e Boll. A copy of the lost 
Boll of ArmOf made by Glover, 
Somerset herald. It is a roll of the arms 
borne by Henry 1X1., bis princes of the 


blood, barons, and knights, between 1216 
and 1272. 

The Boll (f Caerlateroek. An heraldic 
poem in Norman-French, reciting the 
names and arras of the knights present 
at the siege of Caerlaverock, in 1300. 

Bolling Stone. A rolling stone gathera 
no moss. 

Greek : AiBos KvKtvBoutvof ro^wcot ovvotn, 
{Erasmus; Broverbs; Asst- 
duitas.) 

Latin : Saxum volutum non ohduoitur 
musco {or Saxum volubilo 
etc.) 

Planta quae siepius transfei tin 
non coulescit. (Fabius.) 
Smpiu.s plantata arbor fructuin 
profcii exiguum. 

French: Pierre qui roule n’amasse 
jamais mousse. 

La pierro souveiit romu*^i 
n’amnsse pas volouticrs 
mousse. 

Kerre souveut remueo n’attiro 
IMIS mousse. 

Italian: Pietra mossa non fa mnsdiio. 

“ Three remores are as bad as a flre.*’ 

“ I no\ cr wiw an oft-r<*movod irois, 

Not ypt un oft-rpinoveil fHiuity, 

Tlinl iliro\o so well hs tliohp that settloil In‘.” 

Bollrloh or Bowldrloh Stones, 

near Chipping Norton (Oxfordshire). A 
number of large stones in a circle, w'hich 
tradition says are meii turned to stone. 
The highest of tliem is called the King, 
who .“would have been king of England 
if he could have caught sight of Long 
Compton,” which maybe seen a few stejjB 
farther on; five other large stones are 
called the knights, and the rest common 
soldiers. 

Boly^-poly (pron. rotcl-y poteUy). A 
crust with jam roiled up into a pudding; 
a little fat r-hild. Boly is a thn^ rolled 
with the diminutive added. In some 
parts of Scotland tho game of uino-pina 
Ls called rouhj-ponly, * 

* Boma'io. Modem or Romanised 
Greek. r 

BomAn {The). 

Jean Dumont, the French painter, te 
Romain (1700-1781). 

Stephen Picart, the French engraver, 
k Itomdn (1631-1721). 

Giiilio Pippi, Gitmo Bomano (1492- 
1646). 

Adrian van Boomen, the maUiemati- 
cian, Adria'nua Bonwlnna (1561-1616). 

Most teamed of the Bomans. Marcos 
Terentius Varro (d.o. 116-28). 

Last of the JmHths, lUenri (1310« 
1364). 
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Last of thfi Jtomanf, Charles James 
Fox (1749-1806.) {See Sidney.) 

Ultimns liomanorum. Horace Wal¬ 
pole (1717-1797). {See Last.) 

Boman Birds. Eagles; so called 
because the ensign of the Homan legion 
was an oagle. 

" Ilnnta'uaB aves propria legio'auin nn'mina.”— 

riufitiM. 

Roman Remains In Bngland. The 

most remarkable are the following:— 

The pharos, church, and trenches in 
Dover. 

Chilham Castle, Bicbborongb, and 
Reculver forts. 

Silcboster (Berkshire), Dorchester, 
Nisconium (Sah>p), and Cacrleon, am- 
jihitheatres. 

Hadrian's wall, from Tyne to Boul- 
ness. 

The wall, baths, and Newijort Gate of 
Lincoln. 

Veriilam, near .St. Albano. 

York (Eboracura), where Sevorus and 
Constannus Chlorus died, and Constan¬ 
tine the Great was born. 

Batli, etc. 

Roman do Chevalier de Lyon, 

by Maitre Wace, Canon of Caen in Nor- 
niandy, and author of Lc Brut. The 
romance referred to is the same as that 
entitled Ywain and Gawaiu. 

Roman de la Rose, {See Iliad, I'he 
French.) 

** Roman des Romans. A Frmioh 
version of Am'adis of Oauf, greatly ex- 
tendeil, by Gilbert Saunier and Sieur de 
Duverdier, 

Romance. A talc in prose or verse 
tlio incidents of which aro hung upon 
what is raarvollouB and iictitioua 

These tales were originally written in 
the Hoinanoe language (f.r.), and the 
expression, ^'InRonuince we read,’'came 
in time to refer to the tale, and not to the 
language in which it Wiia told. 

ItouMHce of ehivtUry may bo divided 
into three groups j-—(l) tliat relating to 
Arthur and his Round Table; (2) that 
relating to Charlemagne and his pala¬ 
dins ; (.;)) that relating to Am'adis and 
Pal'menn, In the first aro but few 
fairies; in tlie second they are shown in 
all their glory: in the third (which be¬ 
longs to Danish literature) we have no 
fairies, but the cnchiintress Urgunda la 
Dcscnneci'da. 

V It is misleading to call such poetical 
tales Bsthe SndfojAbvdoa, JMla Ftookh^ 
and the CJtmwie of the Momirei, etc., 
Jiomanm. 


Bomiuftos'ane (3 syl.). 

Tn painting. Fanciful and romantic 
rather than true to nature. 


In architeetnre. Byzantine, Lombard, 
Saxon, and, indeed, all the debased 
Roman styles, between the time of Con- 




In literature. Tlic dialect of Ijangne- 
doc, which smacks of the Romance. 


Romaa’to or Romance Langnagea. 

Those modem languages which are the 
immediate offspring of Latin, as the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, 
Early French is emphatically so called; 
hence Bouillett says, “ Le roman etait 
UHirersellemnt parU en Gauk audixiime 
sicelc:' 

“ Prankis apeecbla ttilioil IlonBimv, 

So Bay clerics and men of KiwioV* 

lUArrt Le lirtuift. 


Romanism. Popety, or wluit re- 
seiublea Po^Kiry, the rehgion of modem 
Rome. (A word of implied reproach.) 


Roman'tlo School. The name as¬ 
sumed, at the licgiuniug of the nineteenth 
century, by a number of young poets 
and ci'itic.s in Germany, who wished to 
limit poetry and art to romance. Some 
twenty-five years biter Victor Hugo, 
Laniurtiuo, and Dumas introduced it 
into France. . 


Roma'noa {St.), a NoTm<an bishop of 
the seventh century, is depicted fighting 
with a dragon, in allusion to the tale 
that he miraculously conquered a dragon 
wliich infested Nornsandy. 

Boma'ny. Gii>sy language, the 
speech of the Roma or Zinca'u. Tills 
has uotliing to do with Home. 

" A learned adai-oiilan . . . Kiiil of Roiinnany, 
that lie foiiiiil It ititcreBliiiK to lie aide (ogtmty a 
Hltxh) dialeet 111 theln-ari of EuroiM>."—LeluJid ; 
EimUfih Oijpsiee, chap, i lii. p. KW. 


Rome. Virgil says of Romulus, 
“ Marortit^ evnact mwnin, liumamsquc 
sm de nomine dicet*’ {yICneUf, i. 2<o). 
The words of the Sibyl, quoted by ^r- 
vius, aro “ Ptupaioi Pumov iratiEC,” Romu- 
lus is a diminutive or wonl of endear¬ 
ment for Romus. * 

The etymology of Rome from Itoma 
(mother of Romulus and Remus), or 
from JKomulue. the legendary founder of 
the city, or from ruma (a dug), in allu¬ 
sion to'tho fhble of a wolf nickllng the 
outcast children, is not tenable. Nie¬ 
buhr derives it from the Greek word 
rhoma (strength), a suggestion confirmed 
by its other name Yaieutia, from vakna 
(strong). Michelet prefers Mumo. ^ 
ancient name of the nver Uber. 
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Rome. Fottnderiof Mome. (l)Roma- 
]u8, the legendary founder, b.c. 732; (2) 
Catnilliu was termed the Seeo)ul Famulus, 
for saving Home from the Gauls, B.o. 
3()3; (3) Oaius Ma'rius was called the 
ThM Fomnlus, for saving Borne from 
the Teuto'nes and Cimbri, b.o. 101. 

From Earn to May, A bantering ex¬ 
pression, equivalent to the follpving:— 
“ From April to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge;” "InterpaschaFentmqmfevor''* 
\ReiHardm, ii. 690); “ Inter Cluniaetm 
et SanrfifestaJohanniaoUV* {Jteinardus, 
iv. 97*2); ” Cehs^estpasse entre Mauheugo 
ct la VentecSte,^* 

^Tis ill. sitting at Home and striving 
teilh the rope. Never tread on a man^ 
coma “Never wear a brown hat in 
Friesland ” (?.«’.)• 

■ '‘Mr. Harrison the ete^varli, anil OitdrcH tho 
bntJer, are no ver^'fond o' us, and it’s ill sittinif at 
Kniiio and eiriviiiHr with the pope, aae I ihouuht it 
heat ti> tilt iwforo ill came.'-j&r W. Keott; Old 
MortalUy, chap. viii. 

Oh, that all Home had but one head, 
that J might strike it off at a biota ! 
Caligula, the lloman emperor, is said to 
have uttered this amiable sentiment. 

When you go to Home, do as Home does — 
i.e. conform to the manners and customs 
of those amongst whom you live, and 
don't wear a brown hat in hViesland. St. 
llfonlca onYl her son St. Augustine, 
said to St. Ambrose : At Borne they fast 
on Saturday, but not so at Milan; which 
practice ought to be observed ? To which 
St. Ambrose repbod, “ When 1 am at 
Milan, I do as thet do at Milan ; but 
when I go to Borne, I do as Borne does.” 
(Epistle xxxvi.) Compare 2 Kings v. 


Rome of tlio West. Aacheu, or Aix 
la Chapelle, the favourite city of Charle¬ 
magne, where, when he died, he was 
seated, embalmed, on a throne, with the 
Bible on-his lap, his sword (La Joyeuse) 
by his side, the imperial enwrn on his 
head, and nis sceptre and shield at his 
feet.* So well had tho Egvptians m- 
balmed him, that he seemed only to be 
asleep. , 


Rome woa not Built In a Day. 

Achievements of great pith and moment 
are not accompl^ed without patient 
perseverance and a considerable mterval 
of time. Tl^ French say, “ &rmd bien ne 
vientpas en pen d'heures,^* but the Eng¬ 
lish proverb is to be found in the French 
also: "Home n'a pas ttk faite en un 
/ear.” (1615.) 

Bmus -VIM n«>t hniU In a. day, like An(!htsIe,of 
CiitcM, vfhm s^rdanaDalnA waa Dnrtedi 11 i a wd 
tb$X AlicbiaU' was actuaUy day* 


Romo'd best Wealth ia Fatriotlam. 

So said Mettios Curtins, when he jumped 
into tho chasm which the soomsayers 
cave out would never close tiU Home 
Burew therein “ its best wmlth.” 

Romeo (A). A devoted lover; a 
lady's man; from Borneo in Sba^- 
speare's tragedy. (See Homeo and J^uliet.) 

" James In an evil bonr wont forth io woo 
. , Young Juliet Hart, and was Iier Roinen," 

CrtMe: tioroitgh. 

Romeo and JTnltot (Shakespeatv). 
The story is token from a poetical version 
by Arthur Brooke of Boisteau's novel, 
owed Hhmneo and Julietta. Boisteau 
borrowed the main incidents from a story 
by Luigi da Poiiw, of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled La Giulietta. In many respects 
it resembles i!lxaEphesi'aca(iis. ton books) 
of Kphe'dus Xenophon, whose novel 
recounts the loves of llabroc’omas and ^ 
Autltio. 

Bom'ulua. We need m Hotntilus to 
account for Home. We require no byiK). 
theticol person to account for a plain 
fact 

V Koraulus and Bemus were suckled 
by^a wolf; Atalauta by a she-bcar. 

Ron or Rone. Tlte name of Prince 
Arthur's spear, made of ebony. 

“ Ilia aiwro ho nom [toolcj an bonde, tba Hon waa 
tbaten [cailed]." 

Layamon: Prut (twclftb contury). 

Ronald. Lord Ronald gave L/uiy 
Clare a lily-white doe os a Jove-token,' 
and the cousins were to be married on 
the following day. Lady Clare opened 
her heart to Alice the nurse, ana was 
then informed that she was not Lady 
Clare at all, but the nurse's oliild, and 
tliat Iiord Ronald was rightful heir to 
tho estate. ” Lady ” Clare dressed her¬ 
self as a peasant, and went to reveal the 
mystoiy to her lord. Ronald replied, 
“If you are not the heiress bom, we 
will be married to-m^orrow, and you 
shall still to LsUSy Clare.” (Tendyson.) 

Ronoeaval'leo (4(Sy1.). A defile in 
the Pyrenees, famous for tho disaster 
which here befell the rear of Charle¬ 
magne’s army, on the return march from 
Saragossa. Ganelon betrayed Roland, . 
out of jealousy, to MarsUlus, King of the 
Saracens, and an ambuscade attacking 
the Franks, killed every man (A them. 
Amongst the dain were Boland, Oliver, 
Turpin, and Hitwine, the emperor's god¬ 
child. Anaceountoz this atl^k is given 
in the epUogue of OramtmitMne; but 
the historical nanaiitb » derived from 
Eginhard. 
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Hondo. I'atfifr of the rondo. Jean 
Baptiste Bavaux; but Qlaok was the 
first to introduce the musical rondo into 
Fwutce, in the opej^ of Orphcne, 

Bone (I {See Kok.) 

Bonyon or Boulen. A term of 
contempt to a woman. It is the French 
rogneux (scabby, mangy). 

‘•You hag, you Mgsage, yon i«>lea>t, yon 
rnnyon I out,oSt V'—Shaketpearc: JUerry Wieea 0 / 
Whtdeor, iv. S, 

•‘•Aroint thee, wltclil’ the runip*fiHl ronyon 
crioii," Hhaketimre: MaclnlhA.n. 

Bood Lane (London). So called 
from a rood or “Jesus on the Cross “ 
placed there, and iu Uoniau Catholic 
times held iu great veueratiuii. 

Bood-loft ( The ). The screen between 
the nave and chancel, where the rood 
or crucifix was elevated. In some cases, 
on o:tch side of the crucifix were either 
some of the evangelists or apostles, 
and especially the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. 

“ And then to see ttie rrmO-luft, 

Ho liravely zet with zamts.” 

Perey; Ballad of Plain Truth, ii. I'OS, 

Boodaelken. Vervain, or “ the herb 
of the cross.” 

•’ iiiiliitwed ho thou, veryain, as thou groweat in 
the Kronnd, 

Vor in the Mount of Calrary thou want found. 
TIion heaiedst Cbriat onr Saviuiir, and atatincU- 
' edat Uia hlvodiiig'wound. 

In the ittuno ol Vatlier, Sun and Holy Ubost, 1 
• talce tlioo front the ground." 

* Polmrd.; Plant Lore, (i, 41. 

Book {A), A cheat. “To rook,” 
to cheat; “ to rook a pigeon,” to fleece 
a greenhorn. Sometimes it simply 
ineaus, to win from another at a game 
of chanco or skill. {See Rooebhy.) 

•'' My Lord Marquis,' said the king, ‘ you rwtked 
me At iihiuct last iilgat, for which dialoynl clecti 
liiou Shalt BOW atone, hy giviugacoueleof uieoea 
(ii tins honest youth, and Are to the glrl.'^’—.Vtr 
II after Scott: reterU of the Peak, cbait, ixx. 

Book's HIU (Lavant, Chichester), 
celebrated for the local tradition Umt 
the golden calf of Aaron is buried there. 

Book’ery (3 Any low neigh¬ 
bourhood frebuont^ bv Bueves and 
vagabonds. A person fleeced or liable 
to be fleeced is a pigeon, but those who 

H upou. those “gulls” are called 

8 , 

" Tlic demolition of rookerina has not proved an 
cUlcionL remedy ftw overcrowding,"—i. Samaht 
Hake: Free Trade fa Capital, chap, xr. 

Bo^iy Gottis (7%c). Not the wood 
whore rooks do ooa^gate, but the 
misty or dark wood, TOie verb reek (to 
emit vapour) had the ^terite roA'c, 


rook, or roak ; hence Hamilton, in his 
Wailaee, speaks of the “ rooky mist.” 

“ l.iglit thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the roaky wochI." 

Shnkeepeare; MacbetA, iil. 3. 

Boom. Your room is better than your 
company, ocean iu Green’s Ojuip for an 
Upstart Courtier. 

Boost. A strong current or furious 
tide betwixt island groups. 

*• This lofty iwonirniiory is constantly expfisei] 
to the current of a strong and furious tide, which 
setting in lietwixt the Orkney and Zetland ia> 
lauds, and running wall forCb only lofcriur to 
that of tiu! l*cutlaud Frith,... fs called the 
Roost of SiiuiiiuTgli [frutn the headland],"—Sir 
il'cihrj' Scott: The Pirate, ebap. i. 

Boost. Gone to roost. Gone to bed. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hrost.) 

“The chough and crow to ruoat are gone." 

Qite (words by 'Joanna Baillie, music by IKsAop). 

Boi»0. The Brahmin teaches that 
“whoever hangs himself will wander 
eternally with a rope round his neck.” 
(Asiatic Researches^ 

Bopo. To fight with a rope round 
one's tuck. To fight with a certainty of 
bciug hanged unless you conquer. 

" You must send in a large force;. . . for. as h« 
flglUi with a nnit' round his neck, he will struggle 
to tho last."—iHBffiiton; The Three Admtrale, vlii. 

2b give one rope enot^h. To permit 

E e»ou to continue iu wrodg-doing, till 
e reaps tire consequences. 

Bope. You carru a rope in your 
meket (French). Said of a person very 
lucky at cards, fi^m the superstition 
that a bit of rope with which a man has 
been hau^d, carried iu the pocket, se¬ 
cures luck at canls. 

'“You have no occuiistion7* said the Bench, 
inquiringly, to a vagnhnnd at the liar. ' Beg your 
worsbiii's imrdon; wan the rejoinder; ‘ 1 dmJ in 
lilts of nailer for ihe use of gentlemen aa plays.'" 
—JTAf Timta iPreneh corrtttpmdmO. 

Bope-danoer ( The). Tvo de Guent- 
mesnil. the crusader, one of the leaders 
of Robert^ Duke of Normandy’s party 
against Henry I. of England. ^ 

"Ivo was one of those who escaped from 
Antioch when it was iicaiaged. He was let down 
by a rope o\cr tiic wall, and hence called'Thu 
Itopo-dancer.' "—Omtleman's Uapwnne. 

Bope-danoers. Jacob Hall, in the 
reign of Charles II., greatly admired by 
the Duchess of Clcvemnd. 

Richer, tlie celebrated ropc-daucer at 
Sadler’s Wens (lOrifi). • 

SignoT.a Violante, in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The Turk who astonished everyema 
who saw him, in the reign of George H. 

Froissart fvol. iv. chap, xxxviii. foL 47) 
tells us of “a mayster from Ckonoj” 
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\pho either slid or walked down a rope 
suspended to the highest house on St. 
Michael’s bridge and the tower of Our 
La^’s church, when Isabel of Bavaria 
made her public entry into Paris. Some 
say he descended dancing, placed a 
crown on Isabel’s head, and then re¬ 
ascended. 

A similar performance was exhibited 
in London, February 19th, 1546, before 
Edward VI. The rope was slung from 
the battlements of St. Paul’s steeple. 
The performer of this feat was a man 
from Aragon. 

The same trick was repeated when 
Felipe of Spain came to marry Queen 
Mary. (See JToHmhed : VhroHiele. iii. 
p. 1121.) 

Rope-walk [bairisterti* slamj]. Old 
Bailey praciace. Thus, Gone into the 
rope-walk ” means, lie has taken up 
practice in the Old Bailey. {See Hopes.) 

ThewiD'Bof fjODilon low lito »rc cslleil “ nipcB,” 
Hiul to Annie the ropen meHnB to be an tnit with the 
nnuutitu of all Borui of dodffes. hVee IIopkh.) 

Ropes. Fought back to the ropes. 
Fought to the bitter end. A pugilmtic 
phr^. 

“ It i« a iHittle that mnat lie fousrbt game, amt 
rixlit Idick; to the r<itN-B EoMreumxt; JUm/ery 
Uttder Arms, cbaii. zxxIiL 

Ropes. Tricks, artifices. A term in 
horse-racing. To rope a horse is to pull 
it in or restrain its speed, to prevent its 
winning it race. When a boxer or any 
otlier athlete loses for th^tupose, he is 
accused of roping* “To know the 
ropes ” is to be up to all the dodges of 
the sporting world. Of course, the ropes 
mean the reins. 

“I am no longer the verdant country Bqnire, 
tho natural prey of swindlers, blacklegs, niid 
Bliark*. No, sir, I 'know tUe ro|)CB,' and these 
gentry would And we hut Burry sport.”—jTria/i; 
Queer Story, Bepteiulior Srd, ISKi. 

Aopes. She is OH her high ropes. In 
a distant and haughty tender. The 
aUusion is to a ro^-dancer, who looks 
down on the spectators. Tlie French < 
wiy, Ftre monte mr see grands chevattx 
(to be on your high horse). 

Roper. Margaret Roper was buried 
with the head ofher father, Sir Thomas 
More, in her arms. 

“ Her, who clasped in her last trance 
Her muij^ercd father's head.* Temyevn. 

Mistress Roper. A cant name given 
to the marines by British sailors. The 
wit, of course, lies in the awkward way 
that marines handle the ship’s ropes. 

2b marry Mistress Roper is to eidist in 
the marines. 


Roque (1 syl.). A blunt, feeling old 
man in the service of Bonna Floranthe. - 
{Ueorpe Cohnan: The Mountaineers.) 

Saint Roque. Patron saint of those 
who suffer from plague or pestilence; 
this is because “ he worked mirades on 
the plague-stricken, while he was himself 
smi^u with the some judgment.” 

Roque Guluarl. A famous robber, 
whose true name was P^dro Rocha 
Guinorda, loader of los Nieenos, which, 
with the los Cetdelles^ levied heavy con¬ 
tributions on all the mountain districts 
of Catolotiia in the seventeenth centuiy. 
He was a Spanish Rob ^y, and was 
executed in 1616. {Pellieer.) 

Roquelaure. A cloak; so called from 
the Duke do Roquelaure. (George II.) 

“‘Tour honour’s roquelaure,' rcpliod the cor¬ 
poral,'has Qot oncelioen hail on aiiice the night 
Ticfore your honour received your wound. 
Sterne: Trutram Sfntndy: Story of Le Fevre. 

Rory O’Xore. Slaug for a door. 
(Explained under tlie worcKJHinr.) 

Roa-oraua. Daughter of Connao, 
King of Moi-lcua, wife of Fingal. 
(Ossiau: Tamora, iv.) 

Ro'sa {Saha'tor). An Italian painter, 
noted for his scenes of savage nature, 
gloomy graudeur, and awe-creatiug 
magnificence. (1615-1673.) 

” Wbaiu'cr Lurrain light touched with Botunod 

hue. 

Or savage llosa daBiied, or learned Pouwuii 

drew.” 

Thmnaon; Castle oj Indalence, canto i. 

RosabeUe. The favourite palfrey of 
Mary Queen of Scots. {See Hobsk.) 

”] could alnioBt awear 1 am at this inoineiit 
mounted on my own favourite Uosalwlle, who was 
never watcluMl in Scotland fur Bwlftneiw, for ense 
of inoiUm, and for BureueBe of foot,"-.Sir U'. 
Scott ; TheANiot, chap, xxxvi. 

Rooa’lia or St. Roaalla. A native of 
Palermo, who was carried by angels to 
an inaccessible mountain, where she lived 
for manv years in the cleft of a rock, 
a part of which she wore away with her 
knees in her devotions. If anyone 
doubts it, let him kndw that a rock with 
a hole in it may still be seen, and folks 
less sceptical have built a chapel there, 
with a marble statue, to commemorate 
the event. « 


Sir Walter BeoU:^armton,i. 'jS. 

St. Rosalia, in Christian art, is depicted 
in a cave witk a gxo» and skuU, or else 
in the act of receiving a xosary or ebap- 
let of roses from the virgin. 


“ That grot where olives nod, 
Where, darling of each heart and eye. 
From all the youths of Sioily. 

St. RoBalle retired to Qod.” 
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Bos'alind. Daughfbr of the banished 
duke, but brought up witii Celia in the 
court of Frederick, uie duke’s brother, 
and uaui^r of his dominions. When 
Rosalind fell in love with Orlando, Duke 
Frederick said she must leave his house 
and join her father in the forest of Arden. 
Celia resolved to go with her, and the 
two ladies started on their journey. For 
better security, they changed their nam<» 
and assumed disguises; Celia dressed 
herself as a peasant-girl^ and took for 
the nonce the name of Aliena; Rosalind 
dressed os her brother, and called herself 
Qan'ymedo. They took up their quarters 
iu a peasant’s cottage, whore they soon 
encountered Orlando, and (to moke a 
long tale short) Celia fell in love with 
Oliver, the brother of Orlando, and 
Rosalind obtained ber father’s consent 
to marry Orlando. (Shakespeare: As 
I’oH JAhe St.'S 

Jtos'aUndy in the Shepherds* (Mcttdar, 
is the maiden vainly beloved by Colin 
Clout, as her choice was fixed on a shep¬ 
herd named Menalcas. [See behw.) 

Roa'allnde (3 syl.). The anagram 
of “Rose Danil” or “ Rose Daniel,” with 
whom Spenser was in love, hut the young 
lady married John Florio, lexicographer. 
In the Shepherds* Calendar Rose is called 
‘’Itosalinde,” and Spenser calls himself 
* * Colin Clout.” Shakespeare introduces 
Jobo^ Florio in Lords Labour*s Lost., 
undfr the imperfect anagram Holofenies 
Cdlnes Fiore^. 

Roa'allae (3 syl.). A nogress of 
sparkling wit and great beauty, attend¬ 
ing on the Princess of France, and loved 
bv Lord Biron’, a nobleman iu the suite 
of Ferdinand, King of Navarre. [Shake¬ 
speare ; Lore's Lamar's Lost.) 

Bos'amond [Fair). Higden, monk 
of Chester, says: “She was the fayre 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, con- 
ciibme of Henry U., and poisoned by 
Queen Rlianor, A,X}. 1177. Henry made 
for her a house of wonderfull working, 
so that no man or woman might come to 
her. This house was named lAbyrinthus, 
and was wrought like unto a knot in a 
garden caHed a nuuse. Bat the queen 
came to her by a clue of threddo, and so 
dealt with her that she lived not long, 
after. She was buried at Godstow, iu 
an house of nunnes, with theso verses 
upon her tombe:— 

“Ulc jscet la ttftabs Boss caundl, aon Rom 
: I miiadii j 

Non radofsti sed ol«fe,au« Ndole're solet.*' 
Here Rom £tae gmoed, not Row tae otoste, re- 

aoW8; ' * 

The smelUtuvt rises isne smell of rows. S.V.B. 


t Rosamond Clifford is introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in two of his novels— 
The Talisman and Woodstoek. 

*' Clifford wm ber name, as books aver; 
Katr Rosamond was but ber wm. degimre.'' 

Drydm: Epilogue to Uenrp It. 

lUMHt'iM. DaughtOT of the Queen of 
Armenia. ■ She aided the three sons of 
St. George to quench the seven lamps of 
the Knight of the Black Castle. [The 
Seven Champions of Christendom, ii, 8-9.) 
[See Lajits.) 

Ro'aasy {the rose artiele]. A name 

g 'von to the bead-roll employed by 
Oman Catholics for keeping count of 
their repetitionB of certain prayers. It 
consists of three {Kuts, each of which 
contains five mysteries connected with 
Christ or His virgin mother. The entire 
roll consists of 1^ Are Marias. 15 Fate}' 
Fosters, and 15 doxologies. The word 
is said by some to be derived from the 
chaplet of beads, perfumed with roses, 
given by the Virgin to St. Dominic. 
(This cannot be correct, as it was in use 
A.u. 1100.) Others say the first chaplet 
of the land was made of rosewood; 
othois, again, maintain that it takes its 
name from the “ Mystical Rose," one of 
the titles of the Virgin. The set is some¬ 
times callwl ” 11116608 ,” from its con¬ 
taining 15 “doxolo^es,” Mo “Our 
Fathers,” and 10 times 15 or 150 “ Hail 
Miu’ys.” (Latin, iosAriuin.) 

Tbc “ Devotion of the Romry *' tak(%|tfferent 
fonns :"(1) Ike Orratcr Hofory nr reciistlou of the 
whole inystones ; *:) Uie. I..e»»er Eomru.nr 

reoitatitm of one of the •fiystei'icii; and ct) the 
Liump Itoaarv, or tho rcrimrlon of tiio flfieeii 
injsteneBby Uftren different k'-soum in comhinit- 
tiun. 

In refwrd to the *• njapwood," this etynioloi?}' is 
exireiiM'iy douhtfnL The h.ndii nro now nmde of 
lMM-ric». wiVHl. etono, it or>, ntetHi, etc., Mmeliineii 
of coneidcrabie value. 

Ros'etad. A satire published by 
Charles Churchill in 1761; it canvasses 
the faults and merits of the metropolitdh 
actors. ^ 

Boa'eliw. A first-rate actor; so 
sailed from the Roman Roscius, uti- 
rivalled for his g^e of action, melody 
of voice, conception pf character, and 
deliver}'. He was paid thirty pounds a 
day for acting; Pliny says four thousand 
a year, and Cicero says five thousand. 

“ Wbat scene of death hath Rosdns now to act 7*' 
Shaketveare: 3 Henry t'/., v. 6. 

Another Soseius. So Cameftn terms 
Richard Burbage (1566-1619). 

The British Eoseius. Thomas Biettei- 
ton, of whom Cibber says, “ He alone 
was tom to speak whatomy Shakemeare 
knew to write.” (1635-1716.) 

David Garrick (1716-1779). 
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The Soseiiu ofFmnce. Michel Boyfon, 
generally called Baron. (1063-1729.) 

The Young Ttoseim. William Henry 
West Betty, who in fifty-six nights real¬ 
ised £34,000. (Died 1874, aged' 84.) 

IUmw. Sir John Mandeville says— 
A Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
Sonthey names Zillah) waa beloved by 
one Ham'uel, a brutish sot. Zillah re¬ 
jected his suit, and Hamuel vowed ven¬ 
geance. Ho gave out that Zillah was a 
demoniac, and she was condemned to be 
burnt; but Ood averted the flames, the 
stake budded, and the maid stood un¬ 
harmed under a rose-tree full of white 
and red roses, tiien first seen on earth 
siuce Paradise was lost.” 

Soee, An emblem of England. It is 
also the cognisance of the Richmonds, 
hence the rose in the mouth of one of 
the foxes which support the shield in the 
mblic-houso called the Holland Anns, 
Kensington. The daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond (Lady Caroline Lennox) ran 
away with Mr. Henry Fox, aftei-wai-ds 
Baron Holland of FoxW. So the Fox 
stole the Rose and ran oft with it. 

Rose. In the language of flowers, 
different roses have a different significa¬ 
tion. For example:— 

The Burgundy Rose signifies simplicity 
and bcauj^. 

The Chma Rose, grace or beauty ever 
fi-esh. 

The Daily Rose, a smile. 

The Dog Rose, pleasure mixed with 
pain. * 

A Faded Rose, beauty is fleeting. 

The Japan Rose, beauty your sole 
attractiou. 

The Moss Rose, voluptuous love. 

The Musk Rose, capricious beauty. 
The Provence Rose, my heart is in 
flames. 

‘The White Rose Bud, too young to 
love. 

The White Rose full of hhds, secrecy. 
A wreath of Roses, beauty and virtue 
rewarded. * 

The Yellow Rose, infidelity. 

Bom. The red rose, says Sir John 
Mandeville, sprang from tlic extinguished 
brands hoaj^d around a virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem, named Zillah. {fke Uosn.) 

The Rose \pf Zmcaster'l. {See 
Bosxd, The Wars of the Mom.) 

T%e Red Rose (as a public-house sign). 
Camden says the rea rose was the ac¬ 
cepted badge od Edmund Flantagenet, 
who was the second son of Henry Ill,, 
and'of the first Duke pf Lancaster, sur-. 
nailed Crouchbocke. It was also the 


coguisauoo of John of Gaunt, second 
Duke of Lancaster, in virtue of his wife, 
who was goddrild of Edmund Crouch- 
backe, au^his sole heir. (S^ above.) 

The white i'ose, says Sir John Maude- 
villc, sprang from the unkiudled bitinds 
heapetl around the virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem. (iSers Rose.) 

The White Rose (as a pubHo-house 
sign) was not first adopted by the York¬ 
ists during the contest for the crown, as 
Shakespeare says. It was^an hereditary 
cofflisance of the House of York, and 
had been home by them ever siuce the 
title was first created. It was adopted 
by the Jaeobius as an emblem of the 
Ireteuder, because his adherents weiu 
obliged to abet him ro«<i (in secret). 

Ko rose Without a thorn. “There is a 
crook in every lot ” ^osfon ); “ No joy 
without alloy,” “There is a poison- 
drop in man’s purest cup; ” “ Every 
path hatli its puddle ” {Scotch), 

French : “ 11 n’y a point de roses sans 
Opines,” or “Pointde rose sansdpine; ” 

“ II n’est si gcutil mois d’Avril qui ii’ait 
son chapeau de grisil. 

Italian: * ‘ Non v’fi rosa senaa spina; ” 

Ogni medoglia ha il suo reverso.” 

Latin: “ Nihil cst ab omui parte 
boatum” {Horace: 2 Odes, x. 271; 

“ Cuifm nescio quid semper aoest rei.” 

Under the rose {sab rosa). In strict 
confidence. Cupid ^veHarj^c'rates (the 
god of silence) a rose, to mbe him not 
to betray the amours of Venus. Hence 
the flower became the emblem of dlencib. 
It was for this reason sculptured on the 
ceilings of banquet-rooms, to remind the 
guests that what was spoken sub vino 
was not to he uttered sub (Uvo. In 1626 
it was placed over confessionals. The 
hanauet-room ceiling at Haddon Hall is 
decorated with roses. (French, parler 
sous la rose.) 

Bom (in Christian art). The attribute 
of St. Dorothe'a, who carries roses in a 
basket; of St. (3asfl&, St. ElHabeth of 
Portug^, and St. Bose of Viterbo, who ■ 
carry roses either is-their hands or caps. 
St. Rosa'Ua, St. An'gctus, St. Roso of 
Lima, St. Ascylus, St. Victoria, etc., 
wear crowns of roses. 

“ Koi.(», file a wcu «* qne vivent Ui8 roses 
L’esvace tl'iiu ttuttlit." 

Malherbe: 4 Mme. da PerHar, sur la Marts 
ft sa lilbh 

IJke ottanr roses, tby sveel rosesnrvivca 

Willie shone the mmaing sun, then droonod 
saddled. ^ ^£.0.0. t 

Bom for B oM <B al il» A coin 
worth 6s. 8d. stradk in 1344; under 
Edward III.; so hecattse it ha4 
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A rose, the l»adgG ol the Laucaettuus 
and Yorkists. 

*' Do to pictoio. 

De la ffUlDAe, et de rulnilo. 

Du luuia d'ur, du ducatun, 

Do la r«80, ot Uu patagtui." 

Jacques Moreau, In VtroUs TratieMl. 


SoM Sunday. The fourth Sunday in 
Lent, when the Pope blesses the *‘Ciolden 
Rose.** He dips, it in balsam, sprinkles 
it with holy water, and incenses it. 
Strange as it may seem. Pope Julius II., 
in 1510, and Leo %. both sent the sacred 
rose to Henry VIII. In 1850 Isabella II, 
of Spain receited the “Bose;” and 
both Charlotte, Empress of Mexico, and 
Eugenie, Empress of France, were 
honoured by it likewise. 

jRoge AUey ambuscad^^ The attack 
on I)ryden by hired ruffians in the 
employ of Bomester and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, December 18th, 1679. 
This scandalous outrage was iu revenge 
of a satire ^ Mulgrave, erroneously 
attributed to Dijdeu. 

Attacks of this kind were not uncom¬ 
mon in “ the age of chivalry; ” witness 
tlio ciwe of Sir John Coventry, who was 
waylaid and had his nose slit by some 
young men of rank fora reflection on the 
king's theatrical amours. This attack 
gave rise to the “ Coventry Act ’’against 
maiming and wounding. Of a similar 
nature was the cowaraly assassination 
of Mr. Momitford, iu Norfolk Street, 
Stnmid, by Lord Mohun and Captain 
Hill, for tno hypothetical offence of his 
admhution for Sirs. Bracegirdle. 

The Jtose eoffiee-hetm, formerly called 
''The Red Cow,” and subsequ^tly 

Will’s,” at the western comer of Bow 
Street, where John Drydeu presided over 
the literatme of the town. “ Here,” 
says Malcolm, ” appeal waa made to him 
upon every literary dispute.” {Spence: 
Anecdotes, p. 263.) 

This Coffee-house is referred to as 
“Russell Street Coffee House,” and 
‘• The Wits* Coffqp-house.” 

** Will's* aontinned to be the resort of the wits at 
least till Kia Drql'ably Addisoa eatabliabed hi« 
«srvant fButtou] in a new bouse nlwut 1712 ."-- 
tlpmai; Aneejotes, p. SSM 

This Button hud been a servant of 
the C^nntoss of Warwick, whom Addison 
married; and Button’s became the head- 
'quartersof the Whig literati, os Will's 
hodJieen of the Tory. 


llOB0 Of JOirltdio. Also called Jtosa 
Maria or Hm the VHyitt, 

Bom of BAby (The). Cicely, the 
twelfth and yqunaem dau^ter of 
Neville,'Earl q| Weateioteland, (1415- 
}496.) •' 


Boms, The Wars of the Moses. A 
civil contest that lasted thirty years, in 
which eighty princes of the bloody a 
larger itortion of the English uobihty, 
and some 100,000 common soldiers were 
slain. It was a contest between the 
Lanoastriaus and Yorkists, whoso sup¬ 
porters wore in their cam as badges a 
red or white rose, tee Iced rose (pules) 
being the cognisance of the House of 
Lancaster, and the White rose (araetti) 
being tee badge of the House ox York. 
(1455-1486.) 

Bo'Mmary is Mos-imri’niu (sea- 
dew), and is said to be “ nsefnl in 
love-making.” The reason is this: 
Both Venus, the love-goddess, and 
Rosemary or sea-dew, were offspring 
of the sea; and as Love is Beauty's 
son, Rosemary is his nearest relative. 

“ The sea his mother Veaus came on ; 

And henoe some rerecend/nen approve \ 
Of rosemary in makins love.” 

Sutler: Uudibras, pt. ii. c. I. 

Jtosemary, an emblem of remembrance. 
Tlius Ophkia says, “There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance.” According to 
nncieut tradition, this herb strengthens 
the memory. As Hungary water, it waa 
once very extensively taken to quiet the 
nerves. It was much used iu weddings, 
and to wear rosemary inwancieut times 
\vm as significant of- a weS^g os to 
wear a white favour. ^ When the Nurse 
iu Romeo and Juliet asks, “ Doth not 
rosemary and Borneo begin both with 
a U.e. one] letter i'” she refers to these 
emblematical characteristics of the herb. 
In the language of flowers it means 
“ Fidelity iu love.” 

Boaemary Lane (London), now 
called Royal Mint Street, 

BOMWOOd. So called because when 
cut it yields a perfume like tliut of roses. 

Bo'Mneraata and Gnlld'ennteifn. 

Time-servipg courtiers, willing to betray 
I anyone, and do any “genteel” dirty 
work to please a kmg. (Shaheept art : 
Jlamlet.) 

Bosetta (Africa). Tlie orchards of 
Rosetta ore filled with turtle-doves. 

" How bauK!) Iisteutns to tbo doves ‘ 

In warm hosetta." 

f Mttorc; Paradtse and Utc Pert. ' 

BoMtta Stone (FAe), A stone found 
iu 1799 by Mf Bou»ard, a Fconch officer 
of engineers, in an excavation made at 
Fort 8t. Julien, near Rosetta, It has an 
imeriptiou iu three different languagea 
—the hieroglyphic, tee demotic, aad tee 
Greek. It eras erected n.c. 105, in 
bonout of Ptolemy EpipVau^, because 
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ho remitted the dues of the sacerdotal 
body, 'fhe great value of this stone is 
that it furnished the key whereby the 
Egratiaa hieroglypliics have been de< 
ciphered. 


RoBtera'clans. Not rosa erttx, rose 
cros^ but roa crux, dew cross. Dew was 
considered by tlie ancient chemists as 
the most powerful solvent of gold; 
and cfoaa in alchemy is the synonym of 
light, becaiue any figure of a cross 
contains the three Icttei's L V X (light). 
“Lux” is the menstruum of the red 
dragon {i.c. corporeal flight), and this 
gross proj^ly digested produces 
gold, and dew is the digester. Hence 
the Itosicmcians are tliose who used dew 
for digesting lux or light, with the object 
of finding the philosopher’s stone. 

“ Ah for thft HosyornHH ]ikilrt<;o|ilioi'S, 

Wboui you will have (u be but 8nrcm*r8, 
tVliar. iiie> iireteml to is no more 
’J'lian TfjHmpiftslus tlid iicfore, 
rytliHgoniB. old ZoroaHtvr, 

And Ai>ulluaius iboir iiiaster.'' 

Butter : lliidibras, l>t. ii. 3. 

Boas (Celtic). A headland ; as Kos* 
lin, Culross, Eossberg, Montrose, Eox- 
burg, Aitlrossan, etc. 

Jtosa, from the Welsh r/tos (“a moor”); 
found in Welsh and Comisli names, as 
Eossal, Eusholme, etc. 

T/ie Mm Horn. A name given to 
John Kt/rle, a native of Whitehouso, in 
Glouccsterdure. He resided the gi'eater 

S ut of his life in the village of lioss, 
erefordshiro, and died 172-1. 

•* Who taught that heateii^dirocted »imc to nei! 't 
, ‘ The Mau of Hogs,' each lisiung Ipalu* rcplir'i " 
Poi>c: Moral Bmayi,. 


Rosso (2 »yl 0 < A famous swurtl 

which the dwarf Elberich gave to Otwit, 

King of Lombardy. It struck so fine a 

cut that it left no “ gap.” It shone like 

glass, and was adorned with gold, {fko 

SwoBD and Balmtjno.) 
a ' 

" This (.word to theo I give ; it is all bright of 
hue : 

Whatever It may cleaw, no gjri) will (hoic 
ensue, 

Frsm Al'inari 1 brought it, and Ilustid it ns J 
nanu!; ' 

Wlierevor swords are draw n,'tn ill nut tliom all 
to shame/' Th^ Hndeubmh. 


Boss'eL One of Reynard’s sons. 
Hie word means “reddish,” {Reynard 
ihe For.) 

Bosslgaol (French). Roaaignol 
d'Arcadie.^ A donkey; so wled because 
its bray is quite os remarkable as the 
nightingale’s song, and Arcadia is called 
the land of asses and fools. {Sco Fek 

NlGHTTNOAIrE.) 

BWtrnm. A pulpit; prtmerly the 
beak of a ship. In Borne, tM pulpit 


from which oratorS addressed the public 
was ornamented with the rostra or ship- 
prows taken from the Ctu-ihaginians. 

Bo'ta or Rota Men. A political club 
fonned in 1651 b^ Harrington, author of 
(JeSma. Its objects wero to introduce 
rotation in nfiice, and voting by ballot. 
It met nt the Turk's Head, in New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, where the 
members drew up a popular form of 
coramonwenith, which will be found in 
llaiTiugtou’s Ocf'am. It was called 
Bota l^ause u third part of the mem¬ 
bers were roted out by oallot every year, 
and were not eligible for re-election for 
three years. 

Bota Arlstotelioa (Aristotle’s 
wheel). A problem in mcchauirs 
founded on the motion of a wheel about 
its axis. P'ii'st noticed by Aristotle. 

Rota Bomana. An ecclesiastical 
court composed of twelve Calliolio 
prelates, to adjudicate when a conflict 
of rights occurs. 

Rote. To Irani by rote is to learn 
by turning words round and round in 
the memory ns a wheel. To “ learn by 
heart” is to learn thoroughly (Fi-ench, 
apprnidre par emnr) . Shakespeare speaks 
of the “heart of loss,” meaning entire 
haSf and to love with “all our heart. ” is 
to love thoroughly. (Latin, reto, a 
wheel.) 

*' Tuko hiu’kney'cl jokes from Miller got by r<itc> 
Byron; Snylish Dai lU, etc. 

Rothsclilld [Red iS/iield]. Mayer 
Amschel, in 1766, mode his appearance 
in Hanover Iwrefoot, with a suck on his 
shoulders and a bundle of rags on his 
back. iSuccessful in trade, he returned 
in Frankfort and set up a small shop, 
ever which hung the signboard of a red 
shield. As a dealer in old coins he be¬ 
came known to William I., Elector of 
Hesse-Cussel, who appointed hiip confi¬ 
dential agent. The soroue elector being 
compelled to fly his country, Mayer 
Amschel tookcharge’bf his cosh, amount¬ 
ing to £2.50,000. When Napoleon was 
banished to Elba, and the elector re¬ 
turned, Amschel was dead, but his son 
Anselm restored the money, an act of 
noble hones^ which the^ elector men¬ 
tioned at tlieOongrcss of-Vienna. Hence 
arose the greatness of fhe house, which 
assumed the name of the Hed Shield. 
In 1863 Charles received six mflUons 
sterling as his personal share and re¬ 
tiring pension from the Ann of the five 
brothers. 
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Botteii Row. Muster rovi'. Camden 
derives the word from rotteyaH (to inus- 
ter); hcuce rot. a file of six soldiers. 
Another derivation is the Nonnan Ratten 
Row (roundabout way), bemg the wa^ 
corpses were carried to avoid the public 
thoroughfares. Others suggest Route dn 
rot; and others the An(^o*Baxon inf, 
pleasant, cheerful; or rotten, referring 
to the soft material with which the road 
is covered. 

Rotundity of tbo Belt (Washington 
Irriug), Obesity; a large projecting 
paunen; what Shakespeare calls a “ fair 
round belly with good capon lined.” (As 
Yon Like it, ii. 7.) 

Rou^. The profligate Duke of Or¬ 
leans, Regent of France, first nsod this 
word in its modem sense. It was his 
ambition to collect round him companions 
as worthless as himself, and he used 
facetiously to boast that tliere was not 
one of them who did not deserve to be 
broken on the toAfc/—that being tlio most 
ordinary pimishmeut for malmaetors at 
tho time; hence these profligates wont 
by the name of Orleans' roues or wheels. 
The most notoriou.s rou4s were tho Dukes 
of Richelieu^ Broglie, Biron, and Brancas, 
together with Oauillac and Nocc ; in 
England, tho Dukes of Rochester and 
Buckingham, 

A notorious roue. A libertine. 

4 'Rouen. AUer a Rotten. To go to 
ruin. The French are full of these puns, 
and our merry forefathers indulged in 
them also, 

(1) II a fait son conrs d Asnieres. He 
knows nothing; he graduated at Dunso 
[Dunce] College. 

(2) Ailet'd t'achan. To give Icg-baU, 
or caeher'* [de ses creanciers ]; to ijo 
to Hyde [Hide] Dark. 

(3) Alter d Ihurdan. To go to be 
whipped (donder, etre battu ); to be on 
theroadtoFloghy. 

(4) Vans Stea deLagny, voua n'avez pas 
h&te. I see you qge a man of Laggon. 
Don't burro yourself, Mr. Slowcoach. 

(5) II eat de Lnnel, 11 a uue ehambre d 
Lttnel, II est des Luniers tP Orleans, or II 

. est Logid la Lime. He is a lunatic. 

(fl) Envmer d Mortaigne. To bo slain, 
or sent to Deadhom. 

(7) Alter d Patras. To die; to be 
gathered to one's fathers (^1 patrea). 

Alter d‘Versailles., Tobe going to 
tho bad. Here the pun is between V(n'~ 
s«-iUes and renveraer. iWs wretched 
pun is about equal to suqIx a phrase os 
“ Going to Downham." 


The Rloodu Feast of Rouen (t3o6). 
Charles the Dauphin gave a banquet to 
his private friends at Rouen, to which 
his brother-in-law Charles tho Bad was 
iuiited. While the guests were at table 
King Jean entered the room with a 
numerous escort, exclaiming, '^Traitor, 
thou art not worthy to sit at table with 
my son!" Then, turning to his guards, 
ho added, ** Tidce him hence! By holy 
Paul, 1 will neither eat nor drink till his 
head he brought me!" Then, seizing an 
iron mace from one of the men-at-arms, 
he struck another of the guests between 
the shoulders, exclaiming, “ Out, proud 
traitor ! by the soul of my f£ither, thou 
shalt not live! ” Four of the guests 
were beheaded on the spot. 

Rouge (A), i.e. a red cap, a red re¬ 
publican, a democrat. 

“Slicljadall tliefuriMUH iirejudiccs and All tbo 
iuHtinctMo irntliM in ber of an uncmui>roiiiminif 
Itnuse."—Otuda; Under Two Flai/s, ctiaii. xxxiv. 

Rouge Croix. One of the pursui¬ 
vants of the heraldic establishment. So 
called from the red croas of St. George, 
the patron saint of EuglanrL 

Rouge Dragon. The pursuivant 
founded hv Henry VII.; it was the 
ensign of Cadwalailyr, the last king of 
the Britons, au ancestof of HeiuT 
Tudor. 

Rouge et Noir (French, red find 
bhtek). A game of chance; so called 
because of the red and black diamond.-; 
marked on the board. "The dealer deals 
out to noir first till the sum of the pips 
exceeds thirty, then to rouge in the same 
manner. That packet which- comes 
nearest to thirty-one is tho winner of the 
stakes. 

Rop^h-hown. Shai>ed in the rough, 
not finished, unpolished, ill-mannered, 
raw; aa«a “rough-hewn seaman" 
(Bacon); a “rough-hewn discoui-se” 
(Howel). 

Rough Muaio, called in Somersetshire 
skimmity-riding, aud by the Basimes 
ttiberae. A ceremony which takes place 
after sunset, when tho jierformers, to 
show their indignation iigaiust some man 
or woman who has outinged propriety, 
assemble liefore the house, igiu m^e an 
appalling din with lieUs, horns, tin pons, 
and other noisy instruments. 

Rough-sbod. Riding rough-shod over 
one. Treating one without the least 
consideration. The allusion is to riding 
a horse rough-shod. 
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Bough and Bead;. Said to be de< 
rived from Colonel Hough, adio urus in 
the battle of Waterloo. The story says 
that the Duke of Wellington used to 
say “ Bough and ready, colonel,*’ and 
the family adopted the words as their 
motto. 

Bough and Beady. So General 
Zachary Taylor, twelfth president of the 
United States, was called. (1786-1853.) 

Bougha {Thf). The coarse, ill-bo> 
havod rabble, without any of the polish 
of good breeding. 

Boun'oivaL Largo; of gigantic size. 
Certain large bones of antediluvian uui- 
mols were at one time said to be the 
bones of the lieroeswho fell with Koland 
in Roncesvalles. ‘ ‘ llouuceval peas ’ ’ are 
those large i>eas called “marrowfats,” 
and a very large woman is called a 
wuHCtral. 

“ Hereol, 1 take it, it routes that secioK a itreat 
Moiiiuu, we s-t) site is a rouueiVal.''--Muud<i'iUe. 

Bound. A watchman’s beat. He 
charts from one point, and cornea round 
again to the same place. 

To walk (he Round. The lawyers used 
frequently to give interviews to their 
clients in the Boimd church ; and “walk¬ 
ing the llotmd” meant loitering about 
the Round church, under the hope of 
being hired for a witness. 

Bound {To). To whisper. (Anglo- 
Saxon, rnnian; German, raimeti, to 
whisper.) {See RotJ?a)KD.) 

Tnat lesson which I will found you in 
the ear—which I will whisper in your 
ear. {Runyan: IHlyrim'sRm/ress.) 

" France . . . rmintleil In tlip carwilli ft.j ] , . . 
commodity [self-interest] lintli lesolted t<i [on] a 
most ttase . . . ix-aco."—(WtiArrspruie; A'/w/ John, 
II. 1. 

” And ner liic feend he drontfU as nonp^lit re were, 

Fifi jtrivMy, and roimed in liisjeere, 

‘ Herke, iny hrotlier, herke, by thi faith .. 

Chaucer! CuntirbiunTuko Tias. 

Bound Dealing. ITuncbt, straight¬ 
forward dealing, without hranchuig oiT 
into underlmnd tricks, or deviating from 
the straight path iijto the by-ways of 
finesse. 

" ttoiind dealing is the honour of man’s nature.*’ 
—Saem. 

Bound Kumbers {In). In whole 
number^ V(ithottt regarding the frac¬ 
tions. Thus we say the population of 
the Britidi Isles is forty millions in 
round numbers, and that of London four 
niilUon.s (1895). The idea is that what 
it round is whole or perfect, and, of 
course, fractious, being n^ken nambers, 
cannot belong thereto. 


Bound Peg. Rmmd wg in the 
square hole^ and square peg fn the rbund 
hole. The wrong man in the wrong 
place; especially applied to government 
officials. The expression was used in 
IS.'iS, by Mr. Layard, speaking of the 
“Administration Reform Association.*’ 
The allusion is to such games as crib- 
bage, German tactics, etc. - 

III lS04,BydtiPy Smith, iu Ills Jfurffl Philouophy, 
said: “ Vou rliuuse to represent the various parts 
in life hy holes upon a tahle... . We shall gener¬ 
ally And that the triangular pers.rn has gut into 
the euuara liole, the ohinng into tlie truMtgnlsr 
jiole, and tho round iicrson has a<mcczod himself 
into the siiuare hole.’’ 

Bound Bobln. A petition or protest 
signed in such a way that no name 
heads the list. Of course, the signatures 
aro placed in a circular fonn. The 
device is French, and the tenn is a cor¬ 
ruption of rond (round) }‘uhatf (a ribbon). 
It was first adopted by Uie officers of 
government as a means of makuig known 
theii* grievances. 

Bound Bum. A good round sum. 
A large sum of money. Shakespeare 
says tile Justice has a “ big round belly, 
with good capon lined; ” and tho notion 
of puffed out or bloated is evidently the 
idea of Shylock wrhen he says to Bas- 
sa'uio, “ ’Tis a good round sum.” 

Bound Table. Made by Merlin at 
Carduel for Titer Fendrogon. Utor gave 
it to King Leoilcgraunce, of Camelyard, 
and King Leod^annee gave it to 
Arthur when the latter married Guin- 
ever, his daiighier. It seated 150 
knights, and a place was left in it for 
the San Graul. 

What is usually meant by Arthur’s 
Round Table is a smaller one for tlie 
aceOiUinodatjon of twelve favourite 
kiughts. Henry VIII. showed Fi’an- 
^ois I. the table at Winchester, wliich 
he aaid was the one used by tho British 
king. 

The Round Table, gays Dr. Peroy, was 
not peculiar to tb^ reign of ^ng 
Arthur, but was common m all the oges 
of chivalry. Thus the King of Ireland, 
father of the fisir (Ihristabelle, says in 
the ballad— ' 

“ Is ilicrc never a knigtite of my ronmi taiilo 
Tills nmuor will undergo f '* Sir Cavltne. 

Round Table. In the ^ghth year of 
Kdward L, Bog^ de Mommer estab¬ 
lished a l^nnd Tibbie at SLaoUworth 
for “ the enoouragemimt of military 

E stimes.*’ At mill loundatieu 100 
lights and as many ladies were enter¬ 
tained at the founder’s expense. About 
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Beveniy years later, Edward III. erected 
a aplenmd table at Windsor. It was 
200 feet in diameter, end the expense 
of entertaining ' the knights thereof 
amounted to j^IOO a w^k. 

A round tnble, A tournament. 
called by reason that the place wherein 
thev practised those feats was environed 
with a strong wall made in a round 
form (^Duffdale). We still talk of table- 
land. 

Holding a romtd table. Froclaiminu or 
holding a grand tournament, Matthew 
of Pans frequently calls justs and tour* 
iiaments Iiaetimdia Menm Botmdte 
(lance games of the Bound Table). 

Knights of^ the Round Table. There 
were 150 ku^ts who had “ sieges ” at 
the table, lung Leodegraunce brought 
over 100 when, at the wedding of his 
daughter Ouiuever, he gave the table to 
King Arthur; Merlin nlled up twenty- 
eight of the vacant seats, and the king 
elected Gawaiue and Tor; the remaining 
twenty were left for those who might 
provo worthy. (History of Prince 
Arthur, 45, 46.) 

Knights of the Round Table. Tlie 
most celebrated are Sirs Acolon,* Ag'- 
ravain, Am'oral of Wales, Ball'amore,* 
Bauicr, Beaumans,* Beleo'bus,* Bevi- 
dere, Belvour,* Bersunt,* Bliom'beris, 
Borro or Bors * (Arthur's natural son), 
Brandiles, Btnnor, Caradoc the Chaste 
(the only knight who could quaff the 
golden cup), Col'grevance, Din'adam, 
Dtiam, Bodynos the Savage, Eric, 
Floll,* Galahad'or Galaad the Modest,* 
Gareth,* Gaheris,* Galohalt,* Oawaiu 
or Gauwin the Gentle * (Arthur’s 
nephew), Grialet,* Hector of Mares (1 
^1.) or Ector of Marys,* .Iweiu or 
Ewaiue* (also written Yvain), Kay,* 
Ladynas, Lamereok or L^erook,* 
Lancelot at Laoucelot du Lac* (the 
seducer of Arthur’s wife). Lanval of the 
Fairy ^aiuce, Lauaiu, Lionell,* Lucan, 
Mathaus,* Melia'dus, Ifordred tlie 
Traitor (Arttitm’s nephew), Morolt or 
Morbault of the I An Mace, Pag'inet,* 
Palamede or Palame’dSs,* Phar'amond. 
Pell’et^* Fell'jjiona Persuant of Inde 
(meaning of the indigo or blue armour), 
•Per'civalL* Peredur, Byence, Sa^ra- 
mour le Desirus, Sa'gris,* Super'Mis,* 
Tor or Torres • (reputed son of AriSs 
the Cowherd), Tristtam or Triatran 
the Love-loam,* Tur'quine,* Wi^aloia 
Wig'amor, Ywain (soe iwein). 

• The tli^ marked,with a star (*3 
are sea^ wi& Prince Attiiur at me 
Bound Table, hr the frontispiece of ^e 


Famous History of the Renoimed Pt'inee 
Arthur, 

There tisliiad sal with manlr Ki'aio, 

\ft iiuudeo meeiciiicss In hia fare ; 

There Murolt of the iron tnau;. 

And love-torn Trlsireui there; 

And uinadam wltii lively glance. 

And Lnnvnl with tlie fairy lance. 

And JUordred with hia louhe aakaoce, 
Hrnnor and fievidere. 

Why Bliotild I tell of numbers more ? 

Bir C'ay, Sir Bdnler, and Sir Bore, 

Sir Caradoc thekeim. 

The (fentle Gawain a courteims kiro, 

Hector do Mares, and Pellinore, 

And Lancelot, that evermore 

Looked slol'n-wiaeon tlie queen.'* 

Sir ITalter Scott: Bniul ofanermam, li. U, 

Knights of the Round Table, Their 
chief exploits occurred in quest of the 
San Graal or Holy Cup, Drought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimathe'a. 

HarcotoTs Round Table. {See Hab- 
OOUEX'S . . .) 

Round SM a BaU; ... as an apple, 
as an oraog^, etc. 

Roundabout (A). A Piet’s camp, 

“ Hia desire of hia Vonunnion a Pivt'a camp, or 
UmiudalHnit."—A'tr ir. Scott: The Anitouarv, 
ch-ii., i. » e. 

Roundboads. Puritans; so called 
because they wore their hair short, wliilo 
the Boyalists wore long hair covering 
their shoulders. 

" And ere iheir batter ’«in to rnddlv. 

A Imllet churnd 1' ih' Roundhead's noddle.” 

Men. Miracles, i\ 43 uaw). 

Roundlo, in heraldry, is a charge of 
a round or circular form. They are of 
eight sorts, dia^guished by thoir tinc¬ 
tures : (1) a liezant, tincture “ or; ” (2) 
a Platej tincture “argent;” (3) a Tot'- 
tcau, tincture “gules;” (4) a Hurt, 
tincture “ azure(5) an Oqress or Pellet, 
tincture “ sable; ” (6) a Ciolpe, tincture 
“purpure;” (7) a Guze, tincture “san¬ 
guine ; ” (8) on Orange, tincture 
“ teuney.’* ^ 

Round. So the Britons called ogres, 
and the scTvauta or attendants oi the 
^ ogres they called Greu'nds. , 

Rouse (A\. A contraction of ca¬ 
rousal, a drinking, bout. (’Swedish, 
rus; Norwegian, rum, drunVenneas; 
Dutch, roes, a bumper.) Bouse (1 syl,), 

“Tho kina doth mikc to-nigln, and takes Ida 

nmae." Shakeefoare: UamUt, i. 4. 

Rou'Slipg. A reusing^good fn. 
Bousing moans large, great; hence a 
rousing falsehood {mendaeiutn magnifi- 
cum). 

Rout (A). A large evening party. 
(Welsh, rhatvfer, a crowd.) 

HtmnxcANK, etc.) 
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Hoyal Titles 


Bontlera. Adventurers who made 
war a trade and let themselves out to 
anyone who would pay them. So called 
bemuse they were always on the nute 
or moving from place to place. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Rove ^1 syl.). To shoot with roving 
arrows—t.e. arrows shot at a roving 
mark, either in height or distance. 

To shoot at rovtrs. To shoot at certain 
marks of the target so called; to shoot 
at random without any distinct aim. 

" Unltclievers are said by Clobery to ' abont at 
rovers."'—Oim’iie Obmpae»,v. 4 (idW). 

Jtimnina at rovers. Banning wild; 
being without restraint. 

Row (rhyme with mw). A tumult. 
It used to be written roue, and referred 
to the night encounters of the roues or 
profligate bon-vivants whose glory it 
was to attack the “Charleys” and dis¬ 
turb the peace, (tice Boue.) 

Row (rhyme with low). The Row 
means “ Paternoster Bow,” famous for 
publislung Arms and wholesale book¬ 
sellers, or Rotten Bow (s'.!'.). (Anglo- 
Saxon, rdiv, a line.) 

Row'dy (rhyme with cloudy). A 
rufiian brawler, a “ rough,” a riotous or 
turbulent fellow, whose delight is to 
make a rowtor disturbance. 

Rowe'na. A Saxon princess, and 
bride of Ivanhoe. {Sir Walter Scott: 
Icanhoe.) 

RmrUuid. {See Boland.) 

Childe Rowland.* Youngrat brother 
of the “ fair burd Helen.” Guided by 
Merlin, he undertook to bring back his 
sister from Elf-laud, whither the fairies 
had carried her, and succeeded in hie 
perilous exploit. {Aneietit Scotch ballad.) 

“ Childe Rowland t<> thederli tower came ; 

.Bie word whs still ‘ Fie, (oh, and fiiin, 

J smell '.be hJoad of »IlritiehinHn.’ ” 

/Sbukeapeare: King iMr.iii 4 . 

Rowley {Tlwmas). The fictitious 

E riest of Bristol, said by Chatterton to 
ave been the author of certain poems 
which he (Chatterton) published. 

Rowned in tbe Sar. Whispered 
in the ear. The old word rowned 
(to whisper, to talk in private). Polouius 
says to the king in tLamlet —“ Let his 
queen-mother ml alone eqtreat him to 
wow his g(ief—let her be rowned with 
him;” not blunt and loud, but in 
private converse, (6’ed Bound, To.) 

Roxlmrglie Club for prinring rare 
works or MSS., the copies being ngidly 
oemfined to members of the anb. it 


was called after*John. Duke of Box- 
burghe, a celebrated collector of ancient 
literature, who died 1812. Since the 
establishment of this dub, others of a 
similar character have sprung os 
(1) the Chiraden, Cheetham, Percy, 
Shakespeare, Surtees, and Wharton, in 
England; (2) the Abbotsford, Bauuatync, 
Maitland, and Spalding, in Scotland: 
and (3) the Celtic Society of Ireland. 

Boy {le) [or la Reino] a^avlMra. 

This Is the royal veto, last put in force 
March 11,1707,whenQueeu Anne refused 
her assent to a Scotch Militia Bill. 

During the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, George III. threatened a 
veto, but tbe matter was not brought to 
the test. 

Royal Arma worn by a subject. {See 
Lane.) 

Royal Goats {The). Tlic Buyal 
Welsh Fusiliers, noted for their nanny- 
goat. This ^lant regiment was at 
Blenheim, Oudenarde, Malplaqnet, Det. 
tiugen, Yittoria, .Alina, Inkermauu, and 
many another field. 

Royal Morohaat. In the thirteenth 
century the Venetians were masters of 
the sea, and some of tlicir wealthy iner- 
chnuts—as the Sauu dos, the Justiuia'ui, 
the Grimal’di, and others—erected prin¬ 
cipalities in divers places of the Archi¬ 
pelago, which their dcBcendauls enjoyed 
for many centuries, lliese self-crea/ed 
princes were called “royal merchants. 

( Warburton.) 

“ (llancinK an no of nily oh bU loatteo, 

That lia\ c cf hue mi liu<l<llcd on his Imrlc, 
Knouifli tit iiress a roval merchant down ” 
.'^‘haketpeare!Merchant of reniee, iv. 1. 

V Sir Thomas Gresham was called a 
“ royal merchant.” 

Royal Road to Leamlag. Euclid, 
having oiiened a school of mathematics 
at Alexandria, was asked by King 
Ptolemy whether ho could not explain 
his art to him in a i^ore compenmous 
manner. “ Ske,” said the geometrician, 

there is no royal r^od to teaming.” 

Rosral Tltteo. (1) Of England— 
Henry IV.- was styled His Grace; Heniy 
VI., llis ExcelUnt Grace; Edward IV., 
Jliffh and Mighty Prince; Hmry VII., 
His Grace and His Majesty; Henry VUI,, 
His Ifighness, then His Majesty. Sub¬ 
sequently kings were styled His Sacred 
Majesty. Our preswt style is ITrr Most 
Gracious Majesty, 

(2) Royal titles, their meaniim: Abimo- 
lem {Father Kina), Aittoerat 
tate, i.e. absolute}. Comx {in eompliment 
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to Julius Caaar). Calif {memsot'). Cham 
{eft ieftaiu ). Cair {autocrat, a contraction 
of Smumersheta). Darius {holder of 
the empire), D^e {leader). Emperor 
{commander). HoM)odar(jS/<w><wic, master 
of tfte house). Eaiser {Casar). Khan 
(provincied chief). Khedive {suzerain). 
King {father). Landgrave {land reeve), 
M^orajah {great soverdgn). Margrave 
{harder reeve). Nejus {lord proteetor). 
Nizam Of tier). Pharaoh {light of the 
world). Queen (wofAtfr). Rajah (pi’fww 
or sovereign). Shah or Padishah (pro- 
teetor, seeptredprotector). Sheik {elder). 
Sultan {rulet'). 

Bosrston (Herts) means king’s town ; 
so called in honour of King Stephen, who 
erected a cross there, french, rou.) 

A ItoystoH horse and Cambridge Master 
of Arts will give way to no one, A Cam¬ 
bridgeshire proverb. Boystou was a 
village famous for malt, which was sent 
to London on horseback. These heavy- 
laden boosts never moved out of the 
way. The Masters of Arts, being the 
great dons of Cambridge^ had the wall 
conceded to them by the mhabitants out 
of courtesy. 

RozinAate (4 syl.). A wretched jade 
of a riding-horse. Don Quixote’s horse 
was so c^led. (Spanish, roein-ante, a 
hack before.) 

“It is the only time he will sit behimJ the 
wrettiliud lloslnante. and it. would lie Quixotic of 
hiin to expect s]ieed.''—-/.ondoti Jiei'ieui, 

Hobse.) 


Rnaoh. The Isle of Winds, visited 
by Pantag'niol and hia fleet on their 
way to the Oracle of the Holy Bottle, is 
the isle of windy hopes and unmeaning 
flattery. The people of titis island live 
on nothing but wind, eat nothing but 
wind, and drink nothing but wind. Tliey 
liuve no other houses but weathercocks, 
seeing everyone is obh'^d to ^ift his 
way of life to the over-changing caprice 
of court fashion; ^nd they sow no other 
seeds but the wind-flowers of promise 
and flattery. ' -Hie common people get 
only a fan-puff of fewd very occostonally, 
but the richer sort banquet daily on huge 
mill-draughts of the same unsubstautuil 
stuff. {Mabelais: Pantag'mel, iv. 43.) 

Bab. An impediment. The expres¬ 
sion is taken from bowls, where “rub ” 
means that something hinden the free 
movement of your bowl. 


•• Witaodt nilvor iiiterrtiptTA&.“—Acf/r. 

“ Like a iuiwie that runneth in a emouib ailie. 
wit iwrac auio rub."—^Maniharet, p. lo. 


Rubber ef WUet {A). A game of 
cards called ^*w^t,” '^Babber” is 


transferred from bowls, in which the 
collision of two balls is a rubber, be¬ 
cause they rub against each other. 

Bnbeae’ Wemen. The portrait of 
Helena Forman or Fourment, his second 
wife, married at the ago of 16, introduced 
in several of his historical paintings; but 
the woman in Jtuhens and Jlis Wife, 
in the Munich gallery, is meant ior 
IsaheUa Brandt, of imtwerp, his first 
wife. 

RalrL One of the Cherubim or 
" Spirits of Knowledm),” who was pre¬ 
sent when Eve walkM in Paradise. He 
felt the most intense interest in her, 
and longed, as the race increased, to find 
one of her daughters whom he could 
love. He fixed upon Lir'is, young and 
proud, who thirsted for knowledge, and 
cared not what price she paid to obtain 
it. After some months had elapsed, 
Liris asked her angel lover to let her see 
liim in his full gloiw; so Bubi showed 
liimsclf to her in all his splendour, and 
she embraced him. Instantly Liris was 
burnt to ashes by the radiant light, and 
the kiss she gave on tlie angel’s forehead 
became a brand, which shot amiiy into 
his brain. That brand was * ‘ left for ever 
on his brow.” and that agony knew no 
abatement. (Thomas Moore: Loves of 
the Angels, a.) • 

Bu'bicoit. To pass the Itubieon. To 
adopt some measure from which it is 
not possible to receile. Thus, when the 
Austrians, in 1859, passed the Tici'uo, 
the act was a declaraaou of war against 
Sardinia; and in 1866, when the ItaUaiis 
passed the Adige, it was a declaration of 
war against Austria. 'Die Bubicou was 
a small river separating ancient Italy 
from Cisalpine Gaul (the province al¬ 
lotted to Julius CajKir). When Caesar 
cro.S8ed this stream ho ji^sed bevond the 
limits of his own province amf became 
an invader ^f Italy. 

Bttbo'iuuc. Sir Philip Sidney says, 
•Bubouax ” was driven by a poet's tcIscs 
lo hang himself.” {Defence of Poesie.) 

Rabrio (from the Latin rabnea, **red 
ochre,’’ or “vermilion”). An ordin¬ 
ance or law was by the Romans called 
a rubric, because it wis written with ver¬ 
milion, in contradistinction to pnetorian 
edicts or ruled of the court, i|hich were 
postefd on a white ground. {Juvenal, 
xiv. 192.) 

“.Itubrica wtSvU" c the law has forliidden it. 

^Persivs, V. bb.) 

“ Prntdret edlrta iiia in alba pruponahant, ae 
rubricas {i-e. jus civile] translalsrunt.’*—(wiati- 
{i<i»,xil.s,U. 
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*■ Buies iiu^ ntders Uireeunn Low, when, ami 
wliero all thiiiirs in dinnA stu’vlee are to he iier- 
ftinned were loriner]}' iirinced In red I'hamcrers 
tnow generally in itniic-s), and called rubrics.”— 
Hook: OftiirrA Viettonat». 

Rtt’lby. .The King of Ceylon has the 
fiuost ruby ever seen. “It is a span 
long, as Uiidc as a man’s arm, and rvith- 
out a flaw.” Kubki'Khan offered the 
value of a city for it, but the king 
answered that he would uot port with (t 
if all the treasures of the world were laid 
at his feet. {Marco Folo.) 


Ruby ( Tlic). Ihe ancients considered 
the ruby to be au antidote of poison, 
to preserve persons from nla^e, to 
banish grief, to repress the ill effects of 
luxuries, and to divert the mind from 
evil thoughts. 

Baby {The Perfect^ The philoso¬ 
pher’s stoue. {i>ee PioWBB bv THK 
Sux.) 


Rnoh’toL God of the air. (Hel>row. 
.wA, air; r/,god.) (Jeicuhinythology.) 


Rodder. Who woti't be ruled by the 
ruddvr must he ruled by the rock, who 
won't listen to reason must bear the 
consequences,^ like a ship that runs upon 
a rock if it will not answer the helm. 


Rnddook. The redbreast, “sacred 
to the hotisehold gods.” The legend 
says if a r^breast finds a dead body in 
the woods it will “ cover it with moss.” 
Drayton alludes to this tradition— 

“ revering with moss the ilead'8 nucloaed eye, 
The little redbreasi teaclicth clwritie.” 

The Owt. 

Shakespeare makes Arvir'agus say over 
Imogen— 

„ ^ " Thou slialt luit lack 

Tlie newer that's like thy face. i«le iinnirose nor 
Tlinaziired liarei>(*ll , .. the niddocic wcmld 
With eharitalilebill. .. bring tlieeall tbeM*.” 

Ciimbtlhie,iv S. 

Se also in the folk tale of The Babes in 
the Wood — 

"The l.dbina eo rpii 
Fre^h slrawfjcrry-leftvea did over them avread." 

ftnddy-mane [Bhody-hor^. The 
infant eon of Sir Mordant: so ralleil be. 
cause his hand was«red with bis mother’s 
blood. She had stabbed herself because 
her husband hod been paralysed by a 
draught from an enchanted stream. 
{Spenser t Faerie Qitecne, bk. ii. 1, 3.) 

Radg«^ {BM'nahy). A half-witted 
lad, who had for his companion a raven. 
{Dickens: Bamohy Budge.) 

Ra’dlger (3 syl.). Margrave of 
Beidielaren, a wealthy Hun, llogemaii of 
King Etzei. In tlie Nibelmgen-Lied he 


is represented as *11 most noble character. 
He was sent to Bui|pmdy by King Etzei, 
to couduct Kriemhild to Hungary if she 
would consent to marry the Hunnish 
king. When Gunther and his suite went 
to pay a visit to Kriemhild, ho enter- 
toinea them all mewt hospitably, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to Kriem- 
hild’s youngest brother, Gis'olher; and 
when the broil broke out in the dining-' 
hall of King Etzei, and Rudiger was 
compelled to take part against the Bur¬ 
gundians, he fought With Kriemhild’s 
second brother, Gemot. Rudiger struck 
Gemot “ through his helmet,“ and the 
prince struck me margrave “through 
shield and morion,** and “down dead 
dropped both together, each by the other 
slain.” -Nibelangcn-Lied. 


Rodol'pliiae T»1Am ( The ), TuMa 
Budolphlnat, 1627. Astronomical calcu¬ 
lations begun by Tycho Brahe, and con¬ 
tinued by Kepler, under Bio immediate 
patron^e of Kaiser Rudolph II,, after 
whom Kepler named the work. 


Rudolph gave Tycho Brahcan annuity of £lflno 
AUirling. ijeorgo III. gave Herschcl au annuity 
i‘f fan. 


BndolRtadt {La Comtesse de), or 
“ Cousuelo,” who marries the Count of 
Rudolstadt. {Bomanee by George Sand: 
Madmne Budevant.) {See CoNStTElO.) 


Rodra. Father of the tempest-goda 
The word means “mn about crying,” 
and the legend says that the boy ran 
alioiit weepng because he had no name, 
whereupon Brahma said, *' Let thy name 
lie Bud-dra.” (8anslmt, rud, weep; 
dra. run.) (Vedk mythol^y.) 

Rue, to grieve for something done, 
to repent, is the Anglo-Saxon reow. con¬ 
trition; German, rette. Btte(l syl.). 

Rne. called “ herb of gr^e,” because 
it was employed for sprinkling holy 
water. Without doubt it was, so used 
symbolically, because to rue means to 
1)6 sorry, and penitence brings the water 
of grace with it.(Latin, ntta, from 
the Greek rhm, so coiled becanse it sets 
persona free from disease and dcatih.) 
(See DiTFEBRmne.) Ophelia says— 

"There's run fur you, and here’s some for nio l 
we may call it ‘herh of fneo* o’ Sundaya"— 
Shnke»j^re ; Samlet, iv. S, 

Ra«. AsUpof land (free of all mano¬ 
rial charges Anid dsdras) encompassing or 
bounding manorial tana. . It certainly is 
not derived from theftfd, a street, 
nor is it a (KRtuiditm. of {See 

Rbwis.) ‘ ' 
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Hewe is a roll or slip, ftence Kagmaa^s 
rowe or roll 

“ There ia a whole.world ot curious hUtof}' cus- 
tiuned In the i>hmBe Uaswaii’s rewe, inennitts a 
roll. In Piert Plomman'a YiHon, the wipe a hull 
14 outled a re\n}"—^ttiburffh UtvUsut.Jniy, M’O. 

BnflRi (1 syl.)* A. game at cards, noir 
called smnrn; also playing a tramp, 
-vrliea one cannot loUovr suit. 

"A swas^rcr is one that plays it ruffjre, from 
whence he took the denwmlnaUun of ruflyn, —J. 
H lomt.}Sativiatl SpitramBtiAlv. 

Bnfllaii That part of West 

SiilUhfiold which is now the horse- 
market, where ^tryals of skill were plaid 
by ordinary ruffianly people with sword 
and buckler.” {JBiouHi, p. 662.) 


Rule of ihtmb. In the legend of 
Kmekmany Fin, Mr. Coul says. 

“‘TbatliuRteCncullin [is comiusl,... for ray 
tliunih tells toe so.’ Tc which liU wife replies: 
‘ Well, my Cally, don’t lie cast down. .. . Mayi<c 
rit Mas you better out of ibis scratie than e\er 
you oould hrlns yourself hy ymtr rule of tbiuah 
freferrins to the prickinsof theifauiiiTiV—W.il. 
Teats; Fairy Tatea oftht IrUh Prammry, p. s7o. 

Again, p. rTA Fin knew hyihe “pneking of lits 
thumb that the giant Cncnilin would arrive nt 
two o'clock. In these cases the “ rule of thumb ” 
refers to tbo prognostics of the tbnniii, referred 
to by the witches of Uacbetb.' i* By the pricking 
of my thnmliA something evil this way comes.” 

Buie of the Boad {The). 

*• The rnle of the nsul's an anomaly quite, 

In riding or driving along: 

If you go to the left .lou are sure to go right. 

If yon go to the right yon go wrong.'* 

It is not so in France. 


BnflBS {The Red). William II. of 
England. (1050, 1087-1100.) 

Otho II. of Germany; also colled The 
lUoody. (955, 973-983.) 

Gilbert do Glare, Earl of Gloucester, 
sou-in-kw of Edward I, (Skin 1313.) 

Buggle'ro. (6VeEooEBO.) 

Bnkenaw (Dame)* T'he ^’s wife 
in the tale of Reynard the Fox. The 
word means noisy insolence. 


Bnle {St.) or St. Beg'nlos, a monk 
of Fatrse in Aohak, is the real saint of 
Scotland. He was the first to colonise 
its metropolitan see, and to convert the 
inhabitants (370). The name Kiltmle 
{Cetia Reg'ult) perpetuates this fact. St. 
Ahdrew superseded the Acheean. 


St 


But I hare solemn vows to nay. ., 

To far St. Andrew’s hound, 

Within the ocean-cave to pray. 

Where good St. Buie his holy hiy 
Sting to the hillow's sound." 

Sir H'aUsr Srolt: JUarmioti, i. SO. 


Buie. Britennla. Words by Thom¬ 
son, author of The Seaeona; music hy 
Dr. Arup. It first applied in a musquo 
entitled Aifredj in which the name of 
David Moliett is assockted with that of 
James Thomson, asd some think he was 
the real author of this‘Apolitical hymn,” 
(August 1,1740.) 

^ At 

Buie NleL A “rule^’ is an order 
from one of the suj^rior courts, otid a 
“rule nisi” is such an order “to show 
cause.” That is, the rule is to be held 
absolute tinleaa the parfy to whom it 
applies can “ show cause” why it should 
not be so, 

BqIb of ftttiiwfc (71^). A rough 
guess-Woxk measure. Measuring lengms 
by the thumh^ In some 'nikees the Wt 
r^uired in mwiitg is determined hy 
dipping the thumb into the vat. 


Bulo the Boost (7b). The cock 
rules which of the hens is to have the 
honour of roosting nearest him. {See 
under Roast.) 

"({pate yon nowe up Into your pulpitles like 
liRiggingp cockp on lira rownl, tiapiio your winges 
aud cniwc oiu aloude."—y«iP|if(. 


Bum. Queer, quaint, old-fashioned. 
This word was first applied to Roman 
Catholic priests, and subs^uently to 
other clergymen. Thus Swift speaks of 
“a rabble of tenants and rusty dull 
rums” (country parsons). As these 
“rusty (lull rums” were old«fashioned 
and quaint, a “ rum fellow ” came to 
sigpdify one ns odd os a “rusty didl 
rum.” 

V Professor De Morgan thought that 
the most probable denvatioii was from 
booksellers trading witii the West Indies. 
It is said tliat in the eighteenth oentiuy 
they bartered books ter rum, but set 
aside chiefly such books os would not sell 
in Engknd. 

Ba'uiiiate (3 syl.). To think, to 
mcdilute i!j on sotiib ubject; properly. 
“ to chew the cud ” (Latui, 

"To chew thacud of sweet and bitter 
jraum, ■ * 

"On a flowery hank he chews tliecud.”—Ptydin. 
* Biunolt. Qunthcr*.s chief cook. 


“ Bore tolled the chief cook. Rutuoli i ahhow bis 
orders ran • 

Among his nnderstrapiiers! how many a imt 
and iian, 

How many a mighty r.antdrr.n niltled and rang 
again 1 

They dn'saed a world of dishes for the exiiccted 
tpaiu." 

Lrtttoh^a Sibelmytm-Liea, ^tanza AM. 

Bomp-fed, that is, fed on scraps, 
such as liver, kidneys, chitling^ ana 
other kitchen perquisites. 


“Aroint thee, win*! the mmp-fed ronyon 
cries." ^kak#spear«.* khcMk, 1.9. 

V A ronvon or roman is a kitchexr 
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weueh fed on scraps (French, roynon, 
a kidney), 

Bmnp ParUammt. Oliver Crom> 
well (164^ sent two regiments to the 
House of Commons to coerce the mem> 
here to condemn Charles I. Foriy^-one 
were seized and imprisoned in a lower 
room of the House, 160 were ordered to 
go home, and the sixty favourable to 
Cromwell were allowed to remain. These 
sixty were mwely the fag-end or rmip 
of the whole House. {See Pbide’s 
P cmoE.) 

The name was revived again in the 
protectorate of Bicbard Cromwell. Sub¬ 
sequently the former was called '/Tie 
Bloodv liw»p, and the latter The Mump 
of a Mump. 

“ Tlifi few, 

Becaiiite they're ^twred to the stumps, 

Arc represented l)est hy rumps." 

" ttulter: Uudilnrat, p(. ill. 3. 

lBLnmp 9 lmtilxchi 9 n[MHmple-eiiUs- 
A passionate little uofomied 
dwarf. A miller's daughter was en¬ 
joined by a king to spin straw into gold, 
and the dwarf did it for her, on con¬ 
dition that she would give him her first 
child. The moideu married tlie king, 
and grieved so bitterly when her first 
child was horn that the dwarf promised 
to relent if within three days she could 
find out hfs name. Two days were spent 
in vain guesses, but the third day one 
of the ^[ueen’s servants heard a strange 
voice singing— 

“ Little dreams niy tlaiiUy dame 
HiiiDiwlMiCtohen i4 my name.'’ 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself with 
rage. {German Popular Stories.) 

Bmaptng Doxen. A corruption of 
Mump and Dozen, meaning a rump of 
beef and a dozen of claret; or a rump 
steak and dozen oysters. 

Bnn. A long run, a shegrf rtm. We 
say of a drama, **lt bad a long run,” 
moaning it attracted the people to the 
house, and was represented "over and 
over again for many nights. The allu¬ 
sion is to a runifer who continues his 
race for a long way. The drama ran 
on night after night without change. 

In the long run. In the final result. 
Tliis allusion is to race-running: one 
may get ^he start for a time, but in the 
long run, or entire race, the result may 
bo different. The hare got the start, 
but in the long run the patient per¬ 
severance of the tortoise won the race. 

To go toith a run. A seaman's phrase. 
A rope goes with a run when it is let 


go entirely, instead of being slackened 
gi-aduolly. 

Bun Aniiiok. (See Ajcuoe.) 

“ It trait like a Malay nimilair amuck, only witU 
a more deadly weapon.'3%e nme*. 

“ Prnnileas and satire-proof be seonrsthe streets, 

And runs an Indwtt-ninck at all h« meets." 

D fydm: The Uind and the Panther^ 

Bun a Big {To). To pl^ a trick, 
to suffer a sportive trick. Thus, John 
Gilpin, when he set out. ” little thought 
of running such a rig ” as ho suffered. 
Florio gives as a meaning of rig, the 
tricks of a wanton; ” henee frolicsome 
and deceptive tricks. The rig of a ship 
means the way it is rigged, hence its 
appearance; and, os pirates decei%'e by 
changing the rig of their vessel, so rig 
came to mean a trick to deceive, a trick, 
a frolicsome deception. 

Bun Blot (T'o). To run wild. A 
liuutiiig term, meaning to run at a 
whole herd. 

Bua Tliln {To). To start from a 
bargain. When liquor runs thin it 
indicates that the cask is nearly empty. 

Bun a Kan Down (7b). To abuse, 
depreciate. A hunting term. 

Bton of the Ronee {The). He has 
the run ^ the house. Free access to it, 
and free liberty to partake of whatever 
comes to table. A “run of events” 
means a soriM of good, had, and in¬ 
different, as they may chance to succeed 
each other. And the ”nm of" the 
house” means the food and domestic 
arrangements as they ordinarily occur. 

Buna The tub runs —leaks, or lets 
out water. In this and all similar 
phrases the verb run means to ” be in a 
running state.” Thus we have “the 
ulcer runs,” “ the cup runs over,” “ the 
rivers run blood,” “the field runs with 
blood.” 

Bniia may Boad {He that). The 
Bible quotation in Jlabakkuk li. 2 is, 
“ Write the vision, and make' it plain, 
that ho may run that readeth it.” 
Cowper says— 

■' But tratbs, on wbicb depends our main con¬ 
cern .., 

Bhlne )>)' tbe side of every patli we tread 

With each a lustre, be toot runs may read." 

TfroeinUm. • 

Bmmlikg. Quite out of the nmuing. 
Quite out of court, not worthy of con¬ 
sideration. A horse which nas been 
“scratched” is quite out of the run¬ 
ning. {See SoBiaroHBD.) 

Bnmiiiig TpxAmtau The last of 

these menials died out with the infamous 
Duke of Queensherry. In the early part 
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of the eighteeath centuvy uo neat house 
was complete without some naif* dozen 
of them. Their duty was to run before 
and alonrade the fat Flemish mares of 
the period, and advise the innkeeper of 
the coming guests. The pole which 
they caxrira was to help the cumbrous 
coach of their master out of the nu¬ 
merous slpughs on the northern and 
westmn high-roads. (See Bow SntEzrr 
RvSVBBS, ESTAFBrrE.) 

Simning Leatber. Jtis shoes are 
made ofrumin^f leather. Ho is mven to 
roving. Probably the pun is between 
roan and run, 

Bnimlng niiuvday. In the be¬ 
ginning of the reign of William III. a 
rumour ran tlmt the French and Irish 
Papists had landed; a terrible panic 
ensued, and the people betook tnom- 
Hclves to the country, running for their 
lives. Joseph Perry says: ** 1 was dis¬ 
mally affrighted tho <lay colled Running 
Thursday. It was that day the rejmrt 
reached our town, and I expected to be 
killed” (his IMe). The day in ques¬ 
tion was Thursday, Dec. 13, 1G88. 

Running Water. No enchantment 
can subsist m a living stream; if, there¬ 
fore, a person can Interpose a brook 
betwixt himself and the witches, sprites, 
or goblins chasing him, he is in p^ect 
safety. Bums* tale of Tam o^Shanier 
turns upon this superstition. 

Running the Rood. It is said that 
nfi old lady was passing over Haxey Hill, 
when the wind blow away her hood. 
Some boys began tossing it from one to 
the other, and the old lady so enjoyed 
the fun that she bequeamed thirteen 
nfsKS of land, that thirteen candidates 
might be induced to renew the sport on 
the Gth of every January. 

Bunolble Spoon (A). A horn spoon 
with a bowl at each end, one tho size of 
a table-spoon and tho o^er the size of a 
tea-spoon. Therotis a joint midway 
between the two bowls oy which the 
bowls con be folded over. 

Bunoo. Tho earli^t alphabet in use 
among the Gothic tribes of Northern 
Europe. The characters were employed 
either for purpo^ of secrecy or for 
divination. Mn is Gaelic for secret,” 
and hehiht means *' divination.” 


There were aeveml sorts of nines in Celtic mr- 
tlioIqg}':Ma>ttie^l Rune, emntayedwhon evil 
WHS invoked ; (9) the SscMraSls JS^He, to sertiro 
from mls^ventnre i the VjeWriotts Rune, to 
procure victory ov« enemies iMMedieiml Ruue, 
for restoring to besltfa ^ indlsiKMed, or for 
svertlna denser i CS) the JMsdietoiv Euiie 
to hrine down curses on eoemlea (Uompiire 
BaLmni and Bai«k ) 


Runic Rhyniec. Rhymes in imita¬ 
tion of the £dda or Book of Runic My¬ 
thology; rude, old-fashioned poetry of 
a Runic stamp. 

Runio Wands. Willow wands with 
m 3 HtHc characters inscribed ou them, 
used by the Scandinavians for magic 
ceremonies, 

Runnymede. The nom de guerre of 
DisraeU in the Times. (IHOo-lsSl.) 

Rupee. A silver coin 2 b. English 
(a florin). A loo of rupees — £10,000 
sterling. Since the depreciation of silver 
the value of a rupee is cousidorably less. 

In isroan ounce of silver was wnrtli euid.: in 
1876 it fell to 4»i .; to-day (kUy, ims> it is cunteil 
1>etwcen setil. and SOd.; and at New York at S7|iL 
tier MUUCK 

Rupert ef Debate. Edward Geof¬ 
frey, fourteenth Earl of Derlw. It was 
when he was Mr. Stanley, and the oppo¬ 
nent of tho great O (i.e. O’Connell), that 
Lord Lytton so describes him. (1709- 
1869.) 

” The lirilliant chief, irrcgnlarly great, 

Frank, haughty, hold—the Ruiierl of Peltate." 

A'rw Timm. 

Rupert’s Balls, or Prince Rust's 
Drops, Gloss bubbles first brought to 
England by Prince Ruiiert. Each bubble 
has a tail, and if the smallest part of the 
tail is broken off the bubble explodes. 
The French term is larwe nlJalarique, 
because these toys were iuventeil iu 
Holland. 

"The nrst prodiirtion of an author . . . i« 
UNiially esutoineil as a sort of Prince Hupert'e 
rtrcMi, which is destroyed entirely If a jierson make 
ou tt hut a single scraich.’^-ffoaselioid lyord*. 

Rupert's Bead (Sir), Devonshire. 
The legend is that the young wife of Sir 
Bmiert Leigh eloped with a paramour, 
and the guilty pair, being pursued, were 
overtaken on tho R^ Cliff. Tlie woman 
fell over the cliff, and the paramour 
sneaked off; but Sir Rupert let himself 
down some thirt}'feet, took up the fallen 
woman, andocontrived to save her. She 
was terribly mutilated, and remained a 
gad disfigured cripple till death, but Sir 
Rupert nursed her with unwearied zeal. 

From this story the cliff reoeivedits name. 

« 

Ruan. Mot woren a rush. Worthless. 
The allusion u to the practice of strewing 
floors with rushes before carpets were 
invented. Distinguished guests hod 
clean fresh ri vhes, but those of inferior 
grade had either the rushes >mch had 
been already used by theiT superiors, or 
none at all. The more modem exjH^- 
idon is “ Not worth a straw.” 

“Btrangera have green rushes, when teily 

? neats are uoi worth a t\>ab,‘'—LtUii: fkwpiui aha 
'tuutA. • ^ ^ 
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Friar Rush. Will-o’-the-Wisp; a 
strolling demotf, who ouce on a timo got 
admittrace into a monastety as a scullion, 
and played the monks divers pranks. 
{See Fsiab's LaimcoBir.) 

Biuli-bearl&g Sunday. A Sunday, 
generally near the time of the festival of 
the saint to whom the church is dedi¬ 
cated, when andoutly it was customary 
to renew the rushes with which the 
church floor was strewed. The festival 
is still observed at Ambloside, Westmore¬ 
land, on the last Sunday in July, the 
churdi being dedicated to St. i^ne, 
whose day is July 26. The present 
custom is to make the festival a flower 
Sunday, with rushes and flowers formed 
into fanciful devices. The preceding 
Saturday is a holiday, being the day 
when the old rushes were removed. 

Rnali'vaii. Tlie angel who opens and 
shuts the gates of Paradise or A1 Janat. 
{The Koran.) 

Rnskliie'se (3 syl.). Words and 
phniscs introduced by Ruskin, or coined 
a la Buskin. Tlte word is iu The 
Times 

" Such writersasBui*kiu andCsrtyle bsreniarlo 
for tbetnsolves techninil terms, words, and 
pbrssos ; Bunie of which will he Incorporateii into 
the iMUKUs^e . . . while others may remain om- 
hloms of Uuskmese and Oarlylism.”—Juno ll, 
lew. t 

Russ. The Russian language; a 
Russian. 

Rns'ael. A common name given to 
a fox, from its russet colour. 

“ Dann Ruasol, the ffix, etert up at oones, 

And hy the garget bente Chauntoclore 
And on bis halt toward the wood him Imre." 

Chaucer: The A'mne Preset Tale. 

Russia. * ‘ Great Russia ” is Hosoovy. 

‘‘White or LitUe Rus^” is that pan 

acquired in 1654 by Alexei Mikalowitch, 

indudii^ Smolensk. The emperor is 

tiWed the “Czar of All the Bussiaa.*' 

{^ Black Russia.) 

- ^ 

Rns'slaa. The nickname of a Rus- 
idau is ‘‘a Bear,” or the '‘Northern 
Bear.” 

Rustsm. ThoPeev-boud and Persian 
Hcr'eulcs, famous for his victory over 
the white dragon named Asdeev'. He 
wus the son of Zal, prince of Sedjistan, 
The eiqdoits attribute to him must have 
been the aggregate of exploits perfonacd 
W numerous persona of the same name. 
His comluit fox two days with Prince 
Isfendiax is a favourite subject with the 
Persian poets. The name of his horse 
was Keksb. kletthew Arnold’s poem, 
Sohrab<in4 Rtt^atn^^vw on account of 


Rustam lighting with and killing his sou 
Sohrnb. 

Rusty. He ttirm I'uatyi. lake a rusty 
bolt, ho sticks and wiU not move. 

Rusty>Tus<y. That odour aud fllth 
which accamumtea on things aud in 
places not used. 

“ Then from Ui« butchers we bought lamb and 

sboepe, 

Beor from the atehemse, aud a hroome to sweepo 

Our cottage, tliat for want of use was musty, 

And most uxtromely rusty-fusty dusty." 

Tnytor: n'erkes, ii. ::4. 

Rnyde'ra. The duenna of Belerma. 
She had seven daughters, who wept so 
bitterly at the death of Dumidarte, that 
Merlin, out of pity, turned them into 
lakes or estuaries. (Don Quixote, pt. ii. 
bk. ii. ch. 6.) 

Ry. A Stock Exchange expression 
for any sharp or dishonest practice. It 
originated in an old stock-jobber, who 
had practised upon a young man, and, 
being comp^cd to refimd, wrote on tiio 
cheque, “PlceiBe to pay to B. Y.” etc., 
in order to avoid direct evidenco of tho 
transaction. 

Rye-bouae not. A con^iracy to 
assassinate Charles II. and his brotlici 
James on their way from Newinarket. 
As the house in which tho king was 
lodging accidentally caught fire, tho 
royal party left eight days sooner than 
tl^ had intended, and the plot mis¬ 
carried. It was called the Bye House 
Plot because the conspirators af-tjio 
Bye House Farm, in Hertfordshire. 
(1683.) 

Rykoll (John), A celebrated trege- 
tour in rei^ of Henry Y. {See 
Tkebbtoub.) 

" MMtter John Ryfcell sometimo tregitour 
of iioblo Henry, kJnge of RnglanCe, 

And (if Fmnre tho mighty comtueronr." 

John Lidgote: Dance of Uateibn. 

Rykelot. Amagpie(P); a little rook. 
The German roche^ Anglo-Saxon hroe, 
seem to be cognatcT words. .Tlie lai>t 
syllable is a dimmutive. 

Rjrnur (dfr. Re-'ei'f ). Poet at the Sr>a. 
{Sir Walter ^ott: St. Welt) 

Ryme. The Frost gmt, tbo enemy 
of the elves and fairies.' At the end of 
the world this giant is to be the mlot of 
the ship Hofflefare. {ScemtRnavian 
mythology.) 

Ryot. A tenant in India v^ pays a 
usufruct for his occupation^ Tke Smp^ 
ture parable of nusbandiacn refers 
to' such a tenure; tlm. Itiird inent for bis 
rent; wbtcb was not mon^. but fruits. 
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aod thd husbaodibea etoued those vrho 
were sent, xetiuimg to pay their *^lord/’ 
Ryots have an heredity and perpetual 
right of occupaney so long as they pay 
the usufruct, out it they refuse or neglect 
payment may ho turnod away. 

By^ogiraplier (Greek). So Pliny 
calls FVri'cus the painter, because^ he 
conflnea himself to the drawing of ridi* 
culous and gross pictures, in which he 
greatly excelled. Rabelais was the ry- 
narographer of wits. (Greek, ruparos^ 
foul, narty.) 


Bytboii. A giant of Bretagne, slain 
by Khig Arthur. 


** Ry ttaon, the mistaty slant alnio 
By liU (rood brand, relieved Bretagne," 

Hir WalterSCo<t.' Dii^iloJ TMennaittill. U. 


S. 

8 . You have crossed pour S (French). 
You have cheated me in your account; 
you have charged me pounds where you 
might to have charged shillings, or sliil- 
lings where you ought to have charged 
pence. In the old Freudi accounts, / 
?= *) stood for sous or pence, and / for 
traues. To cross yourj[^meant therefore 
to turn it fraudulently into /. 

BJP.Q.R. Seuatus Populus Quo Bo> 
manus (the Roman 'Senate and People), 
fetters inscribed on the standards of 
andent Bmne. 

8.8. OoUar* The collar consists of a 
series of the letter S in gold, either linked 
together or sat in close order, on a blue 
and white ribbon. (See CouiiAB or S.S.) 

“ On tbo Wednesday preceding Banter, 1465, na 
Mr Anitaony was auenlung to ills royal aiater, on 
his knees, alt the indies of tbtf court gatbered 
r«uadbtm,aBiltK>uad to bia toft knees baud of 

g old, adorned wUb stones fashioned into the 
itters 8.8.(«oul»»a»e^or reinembrnnce) and to 
tliia liaud was suai^dod an enanidted Forget- 
ue-not."—Aord Luwm^ han oft&s Barons, bk. fv. s. 

8 .8.8. (Latin stra'UmBUpet' etraUufa). 
Layer over layer, 

8.T«Pt stands for Sarntte Thmhpia 
Professor. Prof^sor is the Latin for 
Do^r. D.D,—t.ti. Jbmuiip Ihetor or 
•Doctor of IKvmity-~is the Eimliali 
equivalent of the Latin S.T.P. 

Saadlii (.iQ. A cuirass of silver 
which bdo^ed to King 8aul, and Was 
lent to David when he Was armed for the 
encounter with Gbfiath. This cuirass fell 
into the hands of Mahoigtet, being part 
of tlmpQ|ie^c6tiifl8calddfrom the J^s 
pn thev ex^ulsibit from Medi'na. 


Sabtatli Day's Jonraey (Bxodus 
xvi. 29; Acts i. 12), with the Jews was 
not to exceed the distance between the 
ark and the extreme end of the camp. 
This was ‘i^GOO cubits, somewhat short 
ot an English mile. (Exodus xvi, 29; 
Acta L 12!) 

Uptotbe hill by Hohron, seal of giants oM. 

No journey ot a Sabbnlb Day, and l<Midcd s'l." 

MtUon; SamonAijmUtes. 

8a1»1»ath of Soimd ( l%e). Silence. 

Sabtmtb'taaio. The disciples of Sab* 
bathais Zwi, the most rOmarkfiblo 
**Messiah" of modem times. At the 
of fifteen he hod mastered the 
IHmud, and at eighteen the Cabbala. 
(1641-1677.) 

Babbat'loal Year. One year in 
seven, when all land ivith the ancient 
Jews was to lie fallow for twelve months. 
This law was founded on. Exodus xxiil. 
10, etc.; Leviticus xxv. 2-7; Deutero¬ 
nomy XV. 1-11. 

Sabo'ans. An ancient religious sect; 
80 called from Sabi, son of ^th, who, 
with his father and brother Enoch, lies 
buried in the Pyramids. The Sabeans 
worshipped one God, but approached 
Him indirectly tlu'ough some created 
reprcseiilutive^ such as the sun, moon, 
stars, etc. Their system is called &»- 
bemhm or the Sabean faith. The Arabs 
were chiefly Sabeans before their cou- 
vemon. 

Sabe'aoism* The worsliip of the sun, 
moon, and host of jieaven. (Chaldei^, 
fzaba, a host.) 

Sa'balam means ^apfisei—that is, the 
" religion of many baptisms; ’’ foundeii 
by Boudasp or Bodhisattva, aw'ise Chal¬ 
dean. TIub sect was tho root of the 
party called “ Christians of St, John," 
and by the Arabs PI Mopiasila-. ^ 

Sabel'llana. A religious sect; so 
called frontSabelUus, a Libyan priest of 
the third century. Ibey bolieved in the 
•unity of God, and .^d that the iSri&ity 
merely expressed three relations or states 
of one and tliu samejGod. 

Sa'bieiui is the Aramcan equivalent 
of the w'ord " Baptists," wforf.) 

“Tliu si'fOi of Heiiiurii1'aniist!i, Baptists, and 
Sahicus (tbo Mogtasila of tiio .4Rihiau 'wriursl 
in tbc souoiid owiiury tlllod Stm, Falostliie, abd 
Babylonia.' —fluHaM : Li/e oj Jtsns, oBaii. sii. ‘ 

SablB denotes—of the ttpee of man, 
the lost} of attributes, wisdmn, prudence, 
integrity, singleness of mind; of btrdSf 
the raven or crow; of etnnents, the 
earth; of metafs, iron or lead; of 
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planet^ Saiuru; of preehui stom», the 
diamond; of trees, the olive; of animals, 
a sort of weasel. 

Sable black. Expressed in heraldry 
by horizontal linos crossing perpendicular 
ones. 

1nGii)7Ui)b hmJOry eBiMiti’beons are ^arlod by 
Bsv'i.'ii culuure; foruigu lieraidsatld two nioro. 

A suit of sables. A rich courtly dress, 
lly the statute of apmrel (21 Henry 
Vlll. c. 13) it is or<ni.ined that none 
under the degree of an carl shall use 
sables. Bishop tolls us that a thousand 
ducats were sometimes given for a '* face 
of sables” {Blossom, 1577}. BenJouson 
says, “ Would you not laugh to meet a 
great councillor of state in a flat cap, 
with trunk-hose . . . and yond haber¬ 
dasher in a velvet gown iriraitied with 
sables ? ” {Discoreries.) 

“ S') luHR ? Nay, then, let' tlic dei il wpar hlacic, 
fi)!' I'll hav6 a Huii ot iubles.” ■ Shaktgpmre: 
JJtiiulct, ill. 

Sablomilhre (La). The sand-pits. 
So the Tuileries were called to the four¬ 
teenth century. Towards the end of 
that century tiles were made there, but 
the sand-pits were first called the Tile- 
works or Tuileries in 1416. At tlio 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Nicoks <m ^euville built a house in the 
yiciui^', wliich lie called the H6tcl des 
TuUenes.” This luoperty was purchased 
in 1318 by Francois 1. for his mother. 

Sabra. Daughter of Ptolemy, King 
of Egypt, rescued «'by St. George ftom 
the fangs of the giant, and ultimately 
married to her deliverer. She is repre- 
seuted as pore in mind, saintly in char¬ 
acter, a perfect citizen, daughter, aud 
wife. Her three sous, born at a birth, 
were named Guy, Alexander, and David. 
Sabra died from the “ pricks of a thorny 
bAkc.*' 

Sabrenr. beau sabreim [Use hand¬ 
some or famous swordsman]. Joachim 
Mufat (1767-1815). 

SabrI'aa (Latin). The Severn. lu 
Milton’s Conius we* are told she is the 
daughter of Lociine ‘‘that had the 
sceptre from his father, Brute,” and 
was living in conculanage with Estrildis. 
His queen, Guendolen, vowed vengeance 
agah^ Eitrildis ana h& daughter. 
Inhered an army together, and over¬ 
threw Lomne by the river Sture. 
.Sabrina fled and jumj^ into the river, 
Nereus took pity on ber, and made her 
*‘go^e6s ox the Seven),” whidi is 
poetically called Sabri'na. 


Saoobarlaa frlnolple In Thlnga 

(T/te). Mr. Emerson means by this 
phrase, the adaptation of living beings 
to their conditions—the becoming callous 
to pains that have to be borne, and the 
acquirement of liking for labours that 
are imcessary, 

Saoeharls'as. A name bestowed 
by Waller on Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
for whose hand he was an unsuccessful 
suitor, for she married the Earl of Sun¬ 
derland. 

"Tbo Esrl of Lolcootcr, Inthcr of Atgcninn 
Sidney, tbe imirioi, and of Waller's 
hull), for liimself a suieb' liouDO at tbe inirtli 
forner of a miuaro plot ot ‘ Ijammaa lanil' Ixi- 
loiiRinR to tbe inrmlt of 81. Martiti'a, wliirh phit 
iienoefurth 1)e<'an)ri known to Loudoncra as 
'Leicester Piolds."’— Vttffozitie: Lourton 
Lepends, il. 

liacckarma turns to Joan (Fenton : The 
Platonic Spell). The gloss of novelty 
being gone, that whidi uras once thought 
uiqutrmlelcii proves only ordinary. Fen¬ 
ton says before marriage many a woman 
seems a Sacoharissa, faultless in make and 
wit, but scarcely is “ half Hymen’s taper 
wasted” when the “spoil is dissolved,” 
and “ Saccharissa turns to Joan.” 

Saoco Benedetto or Saoo Bendl'to 

[the blessed suck or cloak]. A yellow 
gfU’meut with two crosses on it, and 
painted over with flames and devils. In 
this linen rohe persons condemned by 
the Spanish Inquisition were arravod 
when they went to the stake. Tim 
word |ack was used for any loose upper 
gament hanging down tne hack rrom 
the shoulders ; hence “ soc-friars ” or 
fratris ioec'ati. 

Saebem. A cliief among some of the 
.’Corth American Indian tribes. 

Saobentege (3 syl.). An instrument 
of torture used in Stephen’s reign, 
and tlius described in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: “It was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron^to go round the 
throat and neek, so that the person 
tortured could in no wise rit, Ue, nor 
sleep, but that he dbst at all times bear 
all riic iron.” 

Sftok. Any dry wine, os sherry sack, 
Madeira sack, Canary sack, and Palm 
sack. (A corruption of the Frendi sec, 
dry.) 

Saek. A bog. According to tradition, 
it was the last word uttered before the 
tongues were odntounded at Babel. 
(Saxon, aecc; German, sack; Welsh, each; 
IrislL sac; French, sac; Larin, saeeus; 
Italiau, sacco,- Spanibh. sdcc.' Greek, 
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sakkoa; Hebrew, aak^ Swedish, adckj 
etCjj ete.) 

To get i/te aack or To give one the sack. 
To get dischiirged by one’s employer. 
Mecnauics travelling in quest of work 
carried their implements in a bog or 
sack; when discharged, they received 
bock the brigthat they mi^ht replace in 
it their tools, and seek a job elsewhere. 
Workmen still often carry a bag of 
tools, but so much is done bv macliiues 
that ba^ of tools are decreasing. 

The Sultan puts into a sack, and 
throws into the Bosphorus, any one of 
his harem ho wishes out of the way. 

There are many cognate phrases, as 
To give one the bag^ and Get the bag, which 
is merely substitutional. To rkeive the 
canvas is a very old expi*ession, referring 
to the substance of which the sack or 
bag was made. The French Trotmer von 
ff til ties ^pack up your ninepins or toys) 
IS another ideh, similar to “ Pack up 
your tatters and follow the drum.” {five 
Casuieb.) 

Sack Race (>1). A village sport in 
which each runner is tied up to the neck 
in a sock, bt some cases the candidates 
have to make short leaps, in other coses 
they are at liberty to run as wall os tho 
limits of tho sock will allow them. 

Saekhnt. A commtion of samhica. 
iSpauish, aacabnehe ; Portuguese, aagw- 
huso; French, aaquebute; l^tin, sacra 
b\icStna, sacred trumpet.) 

Saek'orsoii. The famous beax kept 
at “Paris Q-arden” in Shakespeare’s 
time. {See Parts Qasder.) 

Baoranent. Lita-ally, “a military 
oath ” taken by the Koman soldiers uot 
to desert thoir standard, turn their 
bock on the enemy, or abandon their 
general.^ We also, in the sacrament 
of baptism, take a military oath “to 
fight manfully under tho lianner of 
Cwst.”. Tho eiuiy Christians used tho 
word to signify “ a sacred mystery,” and 
heniM its appboation to the Baptism and 
Euuhariah and in tile Bomau Catiioiic 
Ghurdi to marriage, confirmation, etc. 

The five aaerametita are Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Ex* 
IronieUnction. (See Thirtg-mneArtiefes, 
Article xjcxv.) 

The seven sacraments are Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Ebitrcme liuo* 
tion. 

The two aeteramsHta of tho Protestant 
Churdi are Baptism, and the lord’s 
Supper. 


Saonunenta'rlaiin. Those who be¬ 
lieve that no chiuige takes place in tho 
eucharistic elemcnm after consecration, 
but that the bread and wine are simply 
emblems of the body and blood of Christ. 
They were a party among the Beformers 
who separated from Luther. 

Snored Anobora, in Greek vessels, 
were never let go till the ship was in tho 
extremity of danger. 

Sacred City. {See Holy Crrr.) 

Sacred Beart. The “Feast of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus ” owes its origin 
to a French nun, named Mary Margaret 
Alacoque, of Burgundy, who practised 
devotion to the Saviour's heart m conse¬ 
quence of a vision. The devotion was 
sanctioned by Pope Cleinuiit XII. in 
1732. 

Sacred Ide, or Jtolg Island. Ireland 
w<'i8 so culled because of its many saints, 
and Guernsey for its many monks. Tho 
island refoned to ly Thomas Moore in 
his Irish Melodies (No. H.)is Scattery, 
to which St. Sena'nus retired, and vowed 
that no woman should set foot thereon. 

“Ob, haste and leave this sacn**! isle, 

Cuboly l>arlr, cfe inorninff smile.” 

St. Semitua attd the Lady. 

Enhallow (from the Eginhalga, 
Holy Lsle) is the name of a small islwd 
in the Orkney group, where cells of the 
Irish auchonte fathers are said still to 
exist. 

Sacred War. ^ 

(1) A war undertaken by the Am- 
phictyon'ic League a.gainst the Cirrhseons, 
m defence of Delphi, (b.c. 594-587.) 

(2) A war waged by the Athenians for 
the restoration of Delplii to the Pho'cians, 
from whom it had been taken, (n.c. 
118.447.) 

(3) A war in which the Phocians, who 
had seized Delphi, ■were conquered by 
Philip of Mhceaou. (u.c. 316.) 

• Sacred Way {The) iu amient Borne, 
was tho street where Bomiilus and 
Tatius (the Sabine) swore mutual alli¬ 
ance. It does not “mean the “holy 
street,” but the “ street of the oath.” 

Sacred Weed (77a )- Vervain, (<&?« 
Hebba Sacra.) 

Sacrifice. ^Never saerijtce a mhitecock^ 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
because it was sacred to the moon. Tho 
Greeks went further, and said, Nourish 
a cock, but sacrifice it not,” for aU 
cockerels were sacred cither to the sun or 
moon, as they announced the hours. The 
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•*oock waa sacred also to the eoddess of 
wudom, and to Escula'pios, the god of 
health; it therefore represented tm&, 
wttdom, and heatih, none of which are 
ever to be sacrificed. (See lambltchtts . 
Jh-otreptm^ symbol xviii) 

• Saortfloe to the Oraoes is to render 
oneself a^eeable by courteous conduct, 
suavity of manners,^ and fastidiousness of 
dress. The allusion is to the three 
uraoes of classic mythology. 

Sa’eiiag BelL The little bell rung 
to give notice that the “Host” is ap¬ 
proaching. Now called sauctus bell, from 
the woras “ /ianetm, ianetut, sane in % 
dorntnus. Dens Sahaoth^ pronounced by 
the pnest. (French, hoercr; Latin, 
sate>.) 

“ Ho benrd a little <«crii)i| liolltinirtothooleta* 
tioii «)t a to inoirow muss '—HeirinaM Keott. 
ttnefj/ of WiUheraft llWl) 

“The sacTiDS of the LinKS of Franu*."—3Vi»i»Jo 

Sa’crliMUit. A brogmrt, a noisy 
hectorer. He is introduced by Alexander 
Passoni, in a mock-heroic poem called 
17ie Rape of the Bucket. 

tWcnpauf (in (hlaudo JFunoso). Kbig 
of Circassia, and a Saracen. 

Sad Bread (Latin, pania ffrans). 
Heavy bread, ill-made bread. Shake¬ 
speare calls it “ distressful brestd ”—^not 
tne biead o1 distress, but the panu (ftarii 
or ill-imide bread eaten by the poor. 


Bad Dog (HZ’S a). Vnt)tt>te hujet. A 
playful way of a m<in is a 

debauchee. 

o 

Sadah. Tlie sixtoontli night of the 
month llayaman. {Retittan tnyUiologif.) 

Sadda* One of the sacred Ixioks of 
the Guebres or Parsis containing a sum¬ 
mary of the Zend-Avesta. 

Sadder aii4 a Wiser Man (./). 

* ‘ A snider and a o, teor man 

He rose tbe muri < iw morn ' 

Coienda* The Atic^ent Maniu i 

Saddle. Bet tfte nadiile on the right 
hoHe, lay the blame on tbuhc who ac-„ 
serve it. 

Xoss the hone and ttim the taddk . (&<. 
Loss.) • 

Saddletree [ifr. Bartolmf), Tliu 
b'amed saddler. {Sir Walter Scott: The 
Heart of Midlothum*) 

Sad'dnpoes. A Jewish party which 
denied tlie existence of t^irits and angels, 
and, ot course, disbelieved in the resur- 
Tcctioa of the dead; so called from Sadoc 
{ngkteout ma>i), thought to be the name 
ol a priest or rabbi some three ceuturifis 
before the birth of Christ. As they did 


not believe in futijune punishments, they 
punished offences with the utmost 
severity. 

Sadi or Saadi. A Perriao poet styled 
the “nightingale of thousand songs,” 
and “ one of me four monaichs of elo¬ 
quence.” His poems are the Oulutan 
or Garden of Rotes, the Bostan or Garden 
of Frutte, and the Fend-Nameh, a moral 
poem. He is admired for his sententious 
march. (1184-1263.) 

SadlarlsWella (London). There was 
a well at this place called Holy Well, 
once noted for “its extraordinary cures.” 
The priests of Olerkcnwell Priory used to 
Ixiabt of its virtues. At the Beformation 
it was stopped up, and was wholly fur- 

S otteu tiU 1683, when a Mr. Sadler, in 
iggin^ gravel for his garden, accident¬ 
ally (uscovered it ogain. Hence the 
name. In 1765 Hr. Jiosoman converted 
Sadler’s ganleu into a theatie. 

Sttdle'rian lieotUres. Lectures on 
Algebra delivered in the TTniversity of 
Cambridge, and founded in 1710 by La<ly 
Sadler. 

Sashrinmlr The boar 

served to the gods in Valhalla every ev<‘n- 
ing; by next morning the pari euteii 
was miraculously lostorcd. {S(hndina- 
tiaii mytholeyy) 

Safa, in Arabia, accoidtng to Arabian 
legend, is the hill on which Adam and 
FjVO came together, after having been 
parted for two hundred years, during 
which time they wandered homeless over 
the face of the earth. 

Safety Blatehea. Tn 1847 Hohrotter, 
nil Andrian chemist, discovered that led 
phosphorus gives off no fumes, and h 
virtually inert; but being mixed vrith 
chlorate of potash under slight pressiue 
it explodes with violence. Iii 1^ Herr 
Buttger, of Sweden, put the red phos- 

S iorus on the hot? and the phosphorus ou 
e match, so that tiie match must bo 
rubbod on the box t6 bring ttw two to¬ 
gether. (See Pbomhtiieahs, LinuxiiBs.) 

Sallkwii. Iff hith slept in a bed of 
saftron. lii Latin dormixt t tn aaeeo croci, 
meaning bo has a light heart, iii 
lufeimicu to the cxhilajutmg effects of 
saftrrni, 

“With s«>iiial joy to varm liiS mul. 

Uok’n uiixeit Mtion in Uk* IikwI.” 

SaJBran VaU. The Greek and Latin 
brides wore a ^mnicutn or yellow veil, 
which whdiy eavolpped them. (Sie 
Saopuhost.) 

Saga (piural ffagaa). The northern 
mythological and nutorical traditions, 
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St. Bees' College 


chiefly compiled in the twelfth and three 
following centuries. 'The moat remark¬ 
able are those of Ladhrak^ Hetvara, Vih 
kina, VoUmga, Bhmatwvatta, Ynglinga, 
(Haf Tl'yggvit-Sonar, with those of Jom$- 
vik%ngia and of Kngtlinga (which contain 
the legendary histo^ of N<Hrway and 
Denmark) I those of Stmlinga and Eryr- 
biggia (wmch contain the le^nda^ 
history of Iceland), the IleimB^Aringla 
and New JEddfl, due to SnoiTo.SturIe8on. 

All these legends are short, abrupt, 
concise, full of bold metaphor and graphio 
descriptions. 

Sa'gan of Jenumlei^ in Diyden’s 
Abealom and Achitophel, is designed for 
Dr. Compton, Bishop of' Loudon; he 
was son of the Earl of Northampton, 
who fell in the royal cause at the battle 
of Hoijtou Heath. The Jewish sagan 
was the vicar of the sovereign pontiff. 
According to tradition, Moses was 
Aaron’s sagan. 

riie Ssmn whs the vi<»r of Mie .Tewisfj pun* 
tiff. TIjur lltoy vatled.MoRCB " Auron's Sui;:ui.’‘ 

Bageo {I'he Seven). [See WiSK Men.) 


Sag'itta'rius, the archer, represents 
the Centaur Chiron, who at death was 
converted into tlio constellation so called. 
{See n^f article.) 


Sag'lttory. A terrible archer, half 
beast and half man, whose eyes sparkled 
like fire, and struck dead like lightning. 
He is introduced into the Trojan armies 
b]s Guido da Colouna. 

“TbedreadtuI iJagittary 
AptnlR our numiierR.*' 

/fknke»peaTe : Troilua (fniCreBtlda, r. S. 


Sag'rainoiir le Da'afnis. A knight 
of the Hound Table, introduced in uie 
ifo'te <rArthur, Zaneelot die Lac, etc. 


Samb (in Bengalee, Saheb ). Equal to 
our Mr., or rather to such^ntlemeu as 
we terra “Esquires.” mhiba is the 
lady. (Arabic for lord, mmter.) 

SalL You mag hoist sail. Cut your 
stick, bo off. Maria saucily aays to 
Viola, dressed in man’s apparel— 


V Wilt you boieit Rsiil, 
—Shakixjfeare: Tlocl/th 


k * Hero lies your wsiy'."' 

riakt, L 3. 


7b set sail. To start on a voyage. 
To strike saiL (^'Stbike.) 


* SaU befim tbo Wind (7b). To 
prosper, to go on swiminiugly, to meet 
with mreat success, to go as smoothly and 
rapidly as a ship before the wind. 


SaiUng under TUm Oolbim. Pre. 
tendmg to be what you ore not. The 
allusion is to piiate vessels, which hoist 
any colours to elude detection. 


Sailing witbln the Wind or SaUInffj^ 
oloee to tbe Wind. Going to the very' 
vei^ of propriety, or acting so os rmt 
to escape the letter of the law. The 
phrase, of course, is nautical. 

“ The jnkee [of our predeceMors] might have 
hcen broader tliau modern manners show,... 
hut... the masher sails nearer the wind than 
did his ruder toretatherB.’*->-^i7tetei;ntft CSHtnri/, 
Hoveiaber, ISM, p. ms. 

"Ita defended himself by dedarinir that be did 
not tell Hasisoilra anythins; be unly sent her a 
dream, 'llus was uudoulitedly BaiJiug very near 
the wind,*'— Century, Jane, ISSl, p. vll. 

SaUor Xing. William lY. of Eng¬ 
land, who entered the navy as midship¬ 
man in 1779, and was made Lord High 
Admiral in 1827. (176.5, 1830-1837.) 

Saint.. Kings and princes so called:— 

Edward the Martyr (961, 975-978). 

Edward tho Confessor (KMW, 1012- 
1066). 

Eric IX. of Sweden ( *, 1155-1161). 

Ethclrcd T., King of Wessex ( *, 866- 
871). 

Eugeniiis I., po]iG ( •, 654-057). 

Felix I., pope ( *, 269-274). 

Ferdinand III. nf Costiiu and Leon 
(1200, 1217-1252). 

Julius I., pope ( 337-3.32). 

K4iig-he, second of the Mauchoo 
dynasty of China, who asaiinied the 
name of Chin-tsou-jiu (1661-1722). 

Lawrence Justiniu'iii, Putriareh of 
Venice (1380, 1451 - U65). 

Leo IX., pope (1002. 1049-1054). 

Louis lx. of France (1215, 12*26- 
1*270). 

Olaus II. of Norway, brother of 
Harald III., called “tit. Olaf the Double 
I Beard” (984, 10*26-1030). 

Stephen I. of Hungary (979, 997- 
1038). 

Dom Fernando, son of King John of 
Portugal, was, with his brother Henry, 
taken prisoner by the Moors at the wego 
of Tangier. The Poituguese genenil 
promise to give Ceuta for their ransom, 
and left Feniamlo in prison os their 
surety. The Portuguese govenuncut 
, refuse to ratify the condition, tind 
Feniondo w^as h'Vt in the hands of the 
Moors till he died. For this patriotic 
:ict he is regarded Tis a sahit, and his 
day is June 5th. His brother Edward 
was king at the time. (1 IU‘2-1413.) 

St. Bees’ College (Cumberland), 
situated on tlie bay forniira by St, Bees* 
HeaA, foiiudod by Dr. Law,*Blshop uf 
Oiestcr, in 1816. St. Be^’ was fo 
ihtlled a niumery founded here in 
650, and dedicated to the Irish saint 
named Bega. A “man of wax’* is a 
“ Bees’ man.” 
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St. Monday 


St. Ceoil'la. born of noblo Roman 
parents, and fostered from her cradle 
lu the Christian faith, married Valirlan. 
One day she told him that an angel, 

whethm' she was awake or asleep, was 
ever b^de her.” Yalirian requested to 
see this angel, and she said he must bo 
baptised first. Yalirian was b^tised and 
suffered martyrdom. When Cecilia was 
brought before the Prefect Alma'chius, 
and refused to worship the Roman 
deities, she was ” shut fast in a bath 
kept hot both night and day with groat 
fires,” but ” felt of it no woe.” Alma- 
chius then sent an executioner to cut off 
her head, ” but for no manner of chance 
could he smite her fair neok in two.” 
Three days she lingered with her neck 
bleedinff, preaching Christ and Him 
cnioifleu aU the while ; then she died, 
and Pope Urban buried the bodv. 
”Hcr house the church of St. Cecily 
is hight” unto this day. {Chatieer: 
SecouHde Nonnes Tale.) (Jiee Ceciija.) 

? Towards the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century an annual musical festival 
was held in Stationers’ Hull in honour of 
St. Cecilia, 

St. Cnthbert's Duok. The cider 
duck. 

St, DistafC {See Distaff.) 

St. Elmo, called by the French St. 
Elme. The electric light seen playing 
about the masts of ships in stormy 
weather. (Sre Castob and Poixvx.) 

“ And sudden breaking on their raptured sight, 

Ap])eared the splendour of rtt. Flnui's liglit ” 
Soole'g FurioM, hook ix. 

St. FraBolB. {See Fbakcis.) 

St. George’s Cross, in heraldry, is a 
Greek cross gules upon a field argent. 
The field is represented in the iTiiion 
Jack by a narrow flmbriation. It is the 
distinguishing badge of the British navy. 

St. Georgia Jlag is a smaller flag, 
without the Union Jack. • 

St. Jolm Jeong, An illiterate quack, 
.who professed xo have discovered a 
liniment which hod the power of dis- 
tmgnishmg between disease and health. 
Tlio body was robbed with it, and if 
irritatioa appeared it announced secret 
disease, which the guack undertook to 
cure. He was twice tried for man¬ 
slaughter! once in 1830, When he was 
fined for his treatment of Miss Cashau, 
who died; and next in 1831, for the 
death of Mrs. Lloyd. Being ocouitted, 
he was driven in triumph from tue Old 
Bailey in a nobleman’s carriage, amid 
the congratulations of the aristocracy. 


V St. John is pronounced Sin'jiu, os 
in that verse of Pope’s— 

“ Awak^, i»y Rt. John' Ifwvo sit motiier thlnm 

Tu low ambition and ibe pride of klitss.'' 

JSams «■» Jfan. 

St. John’s Bve,8t.M;sHrk’s Ere, and 
Allhallew Mtob, ore tunes when poets 
say the forms of all such persons as 
are about to die in the ensuing twelve 
months make their solemn entry into 
the churches of their respective parishes. 
On these eves all sorts of goblins are 
about. Brand says, “On the Eve of 
John the Baptist’s nativity bonfires are 
mode to purify the air (vol. i. p. 305). 

St. Johnstone's Tippet. A halter; 
so called from Johnstone the hangman. 

'‘Rput to liearon wi' a St. Johiiatune'd liiipit 
about iu;f baiifiu."~-A> iraMrr ; OM ifortitUij/, 
<‘lMp. \ hi. 

St. Leger Sweepstakes. The Rt. 

Legcr race was instituted in 1776, by 
Colonel St. Ledger, of Park Hill, near 
Doncaster, but was not cklled the “St. 
Leger ” till two years afterwards, when 
the Marquis of Rockingham’s horeo 
Allabaeuha won the race. {See Derby, 
Leqbr.) 

St. Loon became possessed of the 
elixir of life, and the power of trans¬ 
muting the baser metals into gold, but 
these acquisitions only broimht him in¬ 
creased misefy. ( Wulinm Oo(>dwin; St. 
Leon) 

St. Lvndl (La). St. Monday. Mon¬ 
day siient by workmen in idleness. Onfi 
of‘the rules enjoined by the Sheffield 
unionists was that no work sliould lie 
permitted to be done on a Monday by 
any of their members. 

St. Mlfdiaore CSbalr. The projecting 
stone lantern of a tower erented on Bt. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. It is said 
that the rock received ite name from a 
religious house built to oommeinorato 
the apparition of St. Michael on one of 
its craggy heights. {See MxCHAFX.) 

St. Monday. A holiday observed by 
jourueymnu ^oemokers and other in¬ 
ferior mechanics, and well-to-do mer¬ 
chants. 

In the Jourtml of the Eolk-hre Soeietgy 
vol, i. p. 245, we read that ‘‘While 
Crornwril’s army lay encamped at Perth, 
one of his zealous psurtisans, named 
Monday, died, and Cromwell offered a 
reward for the best lines on his death. 
A slioemedmr of Perth brbugfii the 
following, whidi. so pleased Cromwell 
that he not on^ gave the i»omised 
reward, but- mode also a decree that 
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Salacacabia 


Bhoomakers should bo'allowed to make 
Monday a Btanding holiday. 


** BIrased Iw the Salitiatb Day. 

And cursed )*e worldly isdf; 
Tuesday will b<‘irin tbe week, 

Since Monday's hanged himself." 


St. Si'moniain. The social and 
political system of St. Simon. He pro¬ 
posed the iostitution of a European 
parliament, to arbitrate in all matters 
affecting Europe, and the establishment 
of a social hierarchy based on capacity 
and labour. He was led to his “ social 
system” by the apparition of Charle- 
macne, wmch apj^red to him one 
ni^t in the Luxemburg, where he was 
suffering a temporary imprisonment. 
(176Q-1825.) 

7 For other saints, see the names. 


8t. Stepbea’a. The Houses of Par¬ 
liament are so called, because, at one 
time, the Commons used to sit in St. 
Stephen's Chapel. 


St. Stephen^ Loawes. Stones. 


“Having said thin, he took up one of Bt, 
Btephen'aloavea, and was going tu hit him with 
It.”—Itabtlais: l‘unUigruel,v.s. 


St. Thomas's Castle. The peniten¬ 
tiary in St Tliomas's parish, Oxford, 
where women of frail morals are kept 
under surveillance. 


St. WlUrld's Needle, often called 
“ St. Winifred’s Needle.” In the crypt 
of Hipou Minster is a passage regarded 
as a test of chastity. 

Saints. CtVy of SaitUs. {See under 
City and Holy City.) 

SaiTas (2 syl.). Worshippers of Sivo, 
one of the three great Indian sects; they 
are at present divided into— 

(1) PandtHsor staff-bearers, the Hindu 
mendicants; so called because they cany 
a danda or sm^l staff, with a piece of 
i^d cloth fixed on it. In this piece of 
cloth the Brahmanical cord is endirined. 

(2) Toffins. FoUowera of Toga, who 
practise the most difficult austerities. 

S JLingamts, wlm wear the Linga 
em on some pan of their dress. 

^4) Varmnahansiu, asr.etics who go 
naked, and never express any want or 
wish. 

(o) who eat and drink what¬ 

ever is given them, even orduro and 
carrion. 

(C) UrdhaHt’hust who extend one or 
both arms over therr head till they be. 
come ri^dly fixed in this position. 

(7) JUcadfmhhim, who hold up their 
faces to the sky till the muscles of the 
neck become contraoted. 


Sa'ker. A piece of light artillery. 
The word is borrowed from the saktf 
hawk. {See Falcon.) 

“ Tbe oiniioD, ItliinderbuiiH, ami aakcr. 

He was the inventor of and maker.’* 

Butter: Hudibraii, 1.S. 

Sakhrat A sacred stone, 

one grain of which endows tbe possessor 
with miraculous powers. It is of au 
emerald colour; its refiectiou makes the 
sky blue. {Mahomettm mythology.) 

Sak'ta. A worshipper of a Sakti, or 
female deity, in Hindu mythology. The 
Saktas are divided into two branches, 
the Dokshin'acha'rins and the Yam'acba'- 
rius (the followers of the right-hand and 
left-hand ritual). The latter practise the 
grossest impurities. (Sanskrit, saktit 
power, energy.) 

Sa-kna'tal^ Daughter of St. Vis'- 
wa'mita, and' Meuaka a whtcr-nymph. 
Abandoned by her parents, she was 
brought up % a hermit. One day 
King Dushyanta came to the hermitage 
during a hunt, and persuaded Sakimtiua 
to marry him, and in due time a son 
was bom. When the boy was six years 
old, she took it to its father, and the 
king recognised his wife by a ring 
which he had given her. She was 
now publicly proclaimed queen, 
and Bn&rata, his son and heir, became 
the founder of tbe glorious race of the 
Bh&ratas. This story forms the plot 
of tlie celebrated drama of E&lida'sa, 
ciUled Sakmtala. made known to us by 
Sir W. Jones. 

Sak'ya-Mu'nl. Sakj'a, the hermit, 
founder of Buddhism. 

Sal PmiMlla. A mixture of refined 
nitre and soda for sore throats. Prunella 
is a corrnption of Bruuelie, in French 
sel de hrunelley from the German brettue 
(a sore throat), brauue (the quinsy). 

Salacttcc 'bla or Balaoao'aby of 
Apldlia. An uneatable soup of great 
firetensions. King, in his ^ rf of CoM's^y, 
gives tbe recipe of this soup': "Bruise 
in a mortar parsley-seed, drira peneryal, 
dried mint, ginger,* green coriauoer, 
stoned rairins, honey, vinegar, oil, and 
wine. Put them into a eaetu/u/tm, with 
three crusts of I^’centiuc bread, the flesh 
of a pullet, y^stine cheese, pine-kernels, 
cucumbers, and dried omoui| mincea 
small; pour soup over all, garniidi with 
snow, and serve up in the cacab'ulum.” 

“At CHch end therenre dinties nt tho aalacncRhln 
of (lifl Rouiaus; one Is made of iMrsler, pcany- 
ruyaU eheeae. pinetnpg, honey, vluefar, hriae, 
CKSW cu('upil>er8, onions, and heu-livem; tbe 
other Is niurh the same as soup niaigre.''-S$m<)Uctt; 
Peregrine Pkkle. 
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Saliens 


Sal'aoe (3 syl.). Tho sea, or rather 
the tali or briny deep ; tlie wife of 
Neptune. 

** Triton,wbo boaatai IiIa lilnh Noptunlnn race, 

eprung from tbe (pid by Salaco b om brace.” 

OamocRf; Lwiad, iwolc rl. 

Salad Dagra. Bays of inexperience, 
when persons are veiy green. 

"My salad days. 

When I was green In jnditment.'' 
^htikerpeare: Antmvan4Ct»patra,i.H. 

A pen'oi'th of mlad oil. A strapping: 
a castigation. It is a ioke on All Foo& 
Day to send one to tne saddler’s for a 
“pen'orth of salad oil.” The pun is 
tietween ” salad oil,” as above, and the 
French nroir de la aalade, “to be 
lIogge<l. ” The French salaiitr and salade 
are derived from the italh or saddle on 
which schoolboys were at one time 
birched. A block for the purooso used to 
be kept in some of our public schools. 
Oudin translates' tho phrase “ Donner la 
nolle d un eseolier'* by Seopar un tcolari 
inmuzi d intti git altri.” ^Reeherches 
Italiennes et Framptises, part ii. SOS.) 

Salamander, in Egyptian hierogly* 
phics, is a human form pmchod to death 
with the cold. {See Undines.) 

Salamander. A sort of lizard, fabled 
to live in fire, which, however, it 
quenched hiy the chill of its body. Pliny 
tells ns he tried the experiment once, 
but the creature wan soon burnt to a 
powder. {Natural History, x. 67; xxix. 
4.) Salamanders are not uncommon, 
emedally the sntytted European kind 
(Greek, salamandria). 

Salamander. Francois I. of France 
edited os his badge “ a lizard in the 
mituit of flames,” with the legend “ A«- 
trisco et exltngm ” (“ I nourish and 
extinguish ”). The Italian motto from 
which this legend was borrowed was, 
‘^Nudriaco il buotio e spengo il m” (“ I 
nourish the good and extinguish the 
bod”), riro purifies good*metal, but 
comsumes rubbish. {See ante.) 

Salamandet'. Anything of a fiery-risd* 
colour. Falstaff calls Bardolph’s nose 
“a burning lamp/’ “a salamander,” 
and the druik that made such “a fiery 
meteor” he calls “fire.” 

” I tiaro nmintained tinil. saliuiiAnder of yours 
wtth lire any time (hie two-and-thirty yesre." 
'-fikukespeare: 1 JlenrtftV., Iv, ^ 

Salaoaftndsrli WooL Asbestos, a 
fibrous minend, afiinued by the Tartars 
to he made “ of the root of a tree.” It 
is sometimes called “mountain fiox,” 
and is not combustible. 

daTary. The salt rations. The 
P.omaiui served out rations of salt and 


otlier necessaries to their soldiers and 
civil servants. The rations altoMther 
were called by the general name of salt, 
and when money was substituted for the 
ratious the stipend went by the Same 
name. (Latin, sal^rium, from,, self 
salt.) 

Saldhtoluin. A huge Italian sausage. 
Thomas, Duke of umioa, a boy of 
Harrow sohoo], was so called, when he 
was thrust forward by General Prim as 
an “inflatedcandidate” for the Spanish 
throne. 

Sale by tbe Candle. A species of 
auction. An inch of candle being lighted, 
ho who made the bid as the candle gave 
its expiring wink was declared the buyer; 
sometimes n pin is stuck in a candle, and 
the last ladder before the pin falls out is 
the buyer. 

Salem is Jireh-Saleiu, or Jerusalepi. 

*' Mclchiflodcc, King of Balein . .. lining liy ln> 
teriirecatioii .. . King of peace.”—Behrews vil. 
1 , 2 . 

Salle Law. The law so called is 
one chapter of the Salian code regarding 
succession to salic lands, which was 
limited to heirs male to the exclusion of 
females, chiefly because c^ain military 
duties iirere connected with tho holdiog 
of those lands. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury females were excluded from the 
throne of Franco by the tqipliuation of 
the Salic law to the succession of tfip 
crown. 

“ Wliirh aAlMinc, «• 1 Bald, ‘t,wixt Blhc and Snia, 

la at this day in.(lermKay calleit Mpissnj* 

(ik>*ke»t>wre i Wenrff V., i. j, 

V Pliilippe VI. of France, in order to 
raise money, exacted a tax on salt, 
culled (JaMle^ which was most un- 
iMjpular and most unjustly levied, 
Eilwanl 111. called this mi^itous tax 
“Philippe’s Salic law.” (Latin, sal, 
salt.) 

(T%e). A*college df twelve 
priests of mars instituted bv Numa. 
The tale is thatea shield fell from 
heaven, and the nymph EgBria pre¬ 
dicted that wherever that iweld was 
preserved the people would be the domi¬ 
nant peimle of tne earth. To prevent 
the shield from being surrepidtiously 
taken away, Nnma had eleven others 
made exactly like and appointed 
twelve priests for giiardians. Every 
year these young patlieianal^^naded 
the city, ringine and daiao^, aAd they 
finishM the ^y witir h tump- 
tuous banquet, InscHBuicih tiutt mdiares 
etena became proterlnal for a most 
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Aumptuouit feost. T^e -woird saliexts ” 
metuis dancing. 

** Munc est MtMndnm .. 

.. . unoe Balnrlhua 
Ornaro Jiulvinar Deorum 
T«iiiin» erat danlbaB.'’ 

Horaces xxzvU.2-4. 

SaUUmt A^1 m» in fortification, are 
those angles in a rampcnt which ^int 
outwards towards tl^ country; tiiose 
which Mint inwards towards the place 
fortified ore called ** re^torii^ angles.” 

SfdlalraiT Catltedral. B^un in 
1220, and finished in 12d8 : notM for 
haring the loftiest spire in the United 
Kingdom. It is 400 feet high, or thirty 
feet higher than the dome of fit Paul’s. 

Sallabnry Cralga. Bocks near 
Edinburgh; so called from the Earl of 
Salisbury, whoaccompanied Edward HI. 
on an expedition against the Scots. 

Sallee. A seaport on the west coast 
of Morocco. The inhabitants were 
formerly notorious for their piracy. 

* Sallust of Vtaaoe. Ct^sar Vichord, 
Abb^ de St. Real: so called by Voltaire, 
(1639-1692.) 

Sally. Saddle. (Latin, French, 

tcUe.) 

“The horse. ., stopped hie course hr deKreca, 
and neni with his nder . .. into h pond to diiiift; 
and thero sat bis lordship upim tlie sail}'.''—X,<t9M 
of the Sorthe. 

“ Vaulrinttiunhitlnn . .. o’erlcnps its sell, 

And lalts o' thu other .. 

, Shokeepearc: Macbeth, t. 7. 

• Sally Luaii. A tea-cahe; so called 
from Sally Lunn, the iiastiycook of Bath, 
who used to cij them about in a baslcet 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dalmer, the baker, bought her reciiie, 
and made a song about the buns. 

Sallyport. The nostem in fortifi¬ 
cation!). It is a small door or jDOiV whence 
troops may issue unseen to make sallies, 
etc. (Latin, salio, to leap.) 

Sal'maoia. A fountain of Carla, 
which rendered effeminate all tiiose who 
bathed thcreiu. It was in this fountain 
that Hermaphrodltus changed his sex. 
((hid.* MetaworpMses, ir. 285, and xvi. 
319.) ' 

** Thy mpiM limbs ippltod Into asiipsns." 

■ Sarulmme: HerttK^krodtlus. 

Sal'inagiui'dl. Amixture of minced 
veal, Chi4^, or turkey, anchovies or 
. pickled herrings, and onions, all chopped 
togetoer, and served with lemon-iuice 
and oil; mid to be so called from 
Siilmagondi, one of the ladies nttadied 
to tha suite of Mary ^de MetMcis, wife 
of HOnri ly. of Franco. She either 
invented tlie didr or was. so foi^ of it 
that it went by her name. 


SalSBMk (Latin, salmo, to leap). The 
leaping fish. 

Salmon, as food for servants. At one 
time apprentices and servants stipulated 
that raey should not be obliged to feed 
on salmon more than five days in a 
week. Salmon was one penny a pound. 

* A loTfe bolted nimon would aow-«.dsy( have 
indicated ronst llbenl housekeeidug; bntat that 
period mlmon wsa caught In such ideuty (1679) 

.,. that, instead of being accounted a delicacy, 
it was generally applied tu feed thet!er%'ants,wlifi 
are said sometimes to have stlpuiated that they 
should not lie required to eat food so luscious and 
surfeiting . ., aimre flve times a week."—AV IV. 
Scott: out Mortalite, chap. vii. 

Salmofneiu (3 syl.). A king of Elis, 
noted for his arrogance and impiety. Re 
wished to be called a god, and to receive 
divine honour from his subjecto. To 
imitate Jove’s thunder he used to drive 
his chariot over a brazen .bridge, and 
darted bnrning torches on every side to 
imitate lightning, for which iminety the 
king of gods and men hurled a thunder¬ 
bolt at hun, and sent him to the infernal 
regions. 

Sal’MbUL A fountain in Paradise. 
(^Al Koran, xxvi.) 

Mahomet was takiug his afternoon nap in his 
Paradise. A bouri had rollcil a cloud under hu 
head, and be was snoring serenely near the futm- 
tiiin of 8alaabil.‘’-6VngNcmiralneiji. S 

Salt. Flavour, smack. The salt of 
youth is that vigour and strong passion 
which then predominates. Shakespeare 
uses the term on several occasions for 
strong amorous pasaon. Thus logo re¬ 
fers to it as **hot as monkeys, ^t aa 
wolves in pride” {Othello, iii. 3). The 
Duke calls Angelo’s base passion his 
” salt imoginatfou,” because he supposed 
bis victim to be Isabella, and not nis be¬ 
trothed wife whom the Duke forced him 
to many. {Measure fw Measure, v. 1.) 

" Though we aro jnsUres, and doctnn, and 
churchmen, Maat er l^ge, we tin ve aoiiie an It of our 
} outh ill ua,'*—Merry Wfne* gf H’indaor, li. a 

SffnlUna salt was held to beau unlucky 
omen by the Bomans. and the suMrsutiou 
has descended to ourselves. In Lcouardo 
da Vinci’s famous picture of the Lord’s 
Simper, Judas Iscartot is known by tlte 
salt-cellar knocked over accideutelly }>y 
his arm. S.alt was used in sacrifice by 
the Jews, as well as by the Greeks and 
Bomans; said it is stilt used in baptism 
by the Boman Catholic clei|;y. It waa 
an emblem of purity and the sanctifying 
influence of a holy life m others. Renee 
oar Lord tellsHisdisciplcs they are the 
salt of the earth.” Spulingthe salt after 
it was placed on the head of the victiin 
was a bad omen, hence the supetsti^on. 
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A eoivuant of salt (Numbers xviii. 19). 
A covenant which could not be broken. 
As salt was a symbol of incormpiiou, it, 
of course, symbolised perpetuity. 

“ The Tjord God of Israel cpi\ e the kinRttom .. . 
til David .., by&corenantiuf 8iilt."-SChriiiiicIes 
xai. 5. 

Cum sfi'ano sa’lis. With great limita¬ 
tion; with its grain of salt, or truth. 
As salt is sparingly used in condiments, 
so is truth in the remark just made. 

Jfe icon't earn salt for his porrid^e^ He 
will never earn a penny. 

Not H'orth one's salt. Not worth the 
expcnao of the food he eats. 

7b eat a Man's salt. To partake of his 
hospitality. Amoiig the Arabs to eat a 
man's salt was a sacred bond between 
the host and guest. No one who has 
eaten of another's salt should speak ill 
of him or do him an ill turn. 

“ One does not eit a man's salt... at these 
diiiuers. There is nothing sacred in ... Lumlou 
liosvltality."—ThiicA^nV. 

To sit abore the salt—in a place of dis¬ 
tinction. Formerly the family saler (salt 
cellar) WHS of massive silver, and placed 
in tlie middle of the table. Persons of 
distinction sat above the “saler”—t.c. 
l>etweeu it and the head of the table; 
dependents and inferior guests sat below. 

“ We took him upaliovetbc salt and made mneb 
of him.”—ikiiipnep; Wertirord Jlo t chap. xv. 

True to his sail. Faithful to his em¬ 
ployers. Here salt means salary or in¬ 
terests. (See above, To eat a man's salt.) 

“ H. Waddiii|rton owes bis fortune and his con- 
sidi'ration to his father'siWopted coiiiitrylPranre], 
and he is true to his salt."—yticBvapcr parasn nph, 
March «, ISsS. 

Salt. A sailor, especially an old 
sailor; c.y. an old salt. 

Salt Braad or Hitter Bread. The 
bread of affliction or humiliation. Bread 
tochsalt is both disagreeable to the taste 
and indigestible. 

'• Lonrning how hard ft is to get baA when once 
exiled, and bow salt is the bread of others.”-Mrs. 
OtiptnSfut: Malfers of Florettee, p. at. 

Salt-oellitf (A). A table salt-stand, 
(French, saliere ; Latin, salarium.) 

Salt Bill (Eton). The mound at Ebn 
where the Eton scholars ntteti to collect 
money from the visitors on Hontem day. 
The mound is still called ilalt Hilly and 
the money riven was called salt. The 
word salt is^^iilar to the Latin sala'rinm 
(.salary), the pay given to lioman soldiers 
and civil oilicers. {See Moktkm,Salabt.) 

*/ of anU. are trill iwed for money In 

Tbiliet.* 

ftalt Jank. {See Jvsx.) 


Salt Laka. It^has been stated that 
three Wkets of this water will yield one 
of solid salt. This cannot be true, ha 
water will not hold in solution more than 
twenty-five per cent, of saline matter. 
The Mormons engaged in procuring it 
state that they obtain one bucket of salt 
for every five buckets of water. {Quebeo 
Morning Chroniele,') 

Salt Blag. An attempt to monopo¬ 
lise the sale of salt by a ring or company 
which bought up some of the largest 
our salt-mines. 

Salt Blver. To row up Salt River. 
A defeated political party is said to he 
rowed up mlt Biver, and those who 
attempt to uphold the party have the 
task or rowing up this un^pacious stream. 
J. Inman says the allusion is to a small 
stream in Kentucl^, the passage of which 
is rendered both difficult and danmrous 
by shallows, bars, and an extremely tor¬ 
tuous chauneL 

Salt aa BitoIm (7b) is to put the 
extreme value upon each article, ana 
even something more, to give it piquancy 
' and raise its market value, accormng to 
the maxim, sal sapit omnia. The French 
have the same expression: as “ Vendre 
hien sale ” (to sell very dear); “/i me I'a 
hkn sale" (He charged me an exorbitant 
price) ; and generafly salei' is to pigeon 
one. 

Salt iB Bear. In Scotland it uiu 
costomary to throw a handful of salt on* 
the top of the mash to keep the witches 
from it. Salt really has the effect of 
moderating the fermentation and fining 
the liquor. 

Salt in a CefBa. It is still not un¬ 
common to put salt into a coffin, and 
Moresdii tells ns the reason; Satan hates 
salt, because it is tlio symbol of incor- 
riiption and immortality, {JPapatus, 
p. 154.) ^ ■ 

Salt IrfMlag its Sawovr. '^If salt 
' has lost its savour, wherewith shall it bo 
salted P ” If men fall from grace, how 
stiall they lie restored? The reference 
is to rock-salt, which loses its saltness if 
exposed to the hot sun. 

” Along one side of tbe Vnlley of fkilt <ttut to- 
wnrds Ulbul) there le n iniiUi ivecipioe about two 
men'B lengths, occasioned l>y taking sway of tbe 
salt. 1 broke a pioreoflC that was extHMca to tbe 
sun, ram, and air; though it had tbe srurlis and 
)»niclt*s of salt, yet It had perfectly lost its 
sawiitr. The inner part, however, retained ne 
i saliiiciiB.''—Jfaundrel,gii«{ed ^ Jpr, Adams CJarJix, 

Salt OB Bia Tail {f,9p). Catch or 
apprehend him. The pbrwm Is hosed on 
the direction ^veu to small chUdreu to 
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luy salt ou u bird’s tail if Uicy waut to 
cat«h it. 

“Hi* InteUttr^nce Is m good, tti»t were you to 
(‘oiiie ncur lifni witli soldiers or constuldes,... I 
Bliall Answer for U you wilt iierer laymUon his 
If. SeoU: Bkhjamtlet, cbA|i- xi. 

taltarello, ** le fils de la Folie H de 
Pulcinello'* A supposititious Italian 
dancer, sent to amuse Bettina in the 
court of the Gnmd Duke Laureut. 
Bettina was a servant on a farm, in love 
Avith the shepherd Pippo. But when 
she was taken to court and made a 
countess, Pippo was forbidden to ap> 
proach her. Bettina lau^ished, and to 
amuse her a troop of Italian dancers 
was sent for, of which Saltarello was the 
leader. He soon mado himself known 
to Bettina, and married her. Bettina 
was a “raascotte*’ (y.r.), but, os the 
children of mascottes are mascottes also, 
the prince became reconciled with th^ 
promise that ho should bo allowed to 
adopt her first child. {La Maseotte.') 

V Hence a Saltarello is an osiiumed 
covert to bring about a forbidden mar¬ 
riage and hoodwink those w'ho forbade 
it. 

Saltpetre (French, $altpetrf), ael de 
pierre^ parcequHl form de» efflorooce>ifes 
mlines our let mars. {Bouillet: Diet, des 
SScicnees.) 

Sala'te (2 syl.). According to tradi¬ 
tion, on the triiunphant return of Maxi¬ 
milian to Germany, after his second 
uimpaigu, the town of Au^burg ordered 
fOO nmnds of cannon to ro discharged. 
Tlin ofllcer on service, fearing to I>ave 
iailen short of the number, caused an 
extra round to be added. The town of 
Nuremberg ordered a like solute, and 
the custom became established. 

SaltUe, in the British navy, between 
two ships of equal rank, is made by firing 
an equm number of rans. If the vesselb 
are of unequal rank, the superior fires 
the fewer rounds. 

Jto^aUtaluie, in the British navy, con¬ 
sists (1) in firing twenty-one great guns, 
(2) in the officers lowering their sword- 
points, and (3) in dij^iug toe colours. 

Solutatlaao. 

Shaking hands. A relic of the ancient 
' custom of adversaries, in treating of a 
truce, taking hold of the weapon-hand 
to ensure against treachery. 

LadyU curtsey. A relic of Uie ancient 
custom of women going on the knee to 
men of rank and ^wer, originally to 
beg mercy, afterwards to aclmowledge 
superiority. 

Taking off the hat. A* relic of tlie 


ancient custom of taking off the helmet 
when no danger U nigh. A man takes 
off his hat to sliow tlmt he dares stand 
unarmed in your presence. 

Discharging guns as a salute. To show 
that no mar exists, and therefore no 
guns will be required. This is like 
“ burying the hatchet ” (y.r.). 

Presenting arms—tj'-. offerii^ to give 
them up, from the full persuasion of the 
peaceful and friendly disposition of the 
person so honoured. 

Lowering swords. To express a willing¬ 
ness to put yourself unarmed in the 
power of the person saluted, from a full 
persuasion of his friendly feeling. 

Salve (1 syl.) is the Latin sa^ria 
(sage), one of the most efficient of me- 
dioival remedies. 

“ To other wounded, nndto liroken annes. 

Some baddc salve, aud some liaddo cliarmcs.” 

Vhaveer ; CaiOerbwre'Tatea, Hue 2,715. 

Salve. To flatter, to wheedle. The 
allusion is to salving a wound. 

Salve (2 syl.). Latin hail,” ” wel¬ 
come.” The word is often woven on 
door-mats. 

Sam. Uncle Sam. The TTiiited States 
Government. Mr. Frost tells us that the 
insiiectors of Elbert Auderson’s store on 
the Hudson were EbcuezertWilson and 
his uncle Samuel WUsou, the latter of 
whom superintended in person the work¬ 
men, and went by the name of ** TTnelo 
Sam.” The stores were marked E.A.— 
TJ.S. {Elbert Anderson^ Untied States). 
and one of the emthoyers, being asked 
the meaning, said if.S. stood for “Uncle 
Sam.” The joke took, and in the War 
of Independence the men carried it with 
them, and it hename stereotj'pcd. 

2o stand Sam. To be made to pay the 
I'cckoniug. Tliis is an Americanism, and 
arose from the letters U.S. on the knap¬ 
sacks of the soldiers. The government 
of Uncle Sam has to pay, or “ stand 
Sam ” for all. {See above.) 

Sam Weller. Servant of Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, famous for his metaphors. He is 
meant to imMrsonate the wit, slirewd- 
ness, quaint mmiour, and best qualities 
of Ijondou low life. {Charles Ikekens: 
Piekti'iek Papers.) 

SatnaeL The prince of demons, 
who, in the guise of a serpeilt, temptca 
Eve; also called tlic angel of death. 
{Jewish demonology.) 

Sam'aai4ea (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
ten kings in Western Persia (w*2-10O4), 
founded by Ismail al Sam'aui 
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Saaia'iim according to I Kings zvi. 
2l, means the hill of Sbemer. Omri 
“ bought the hill Samaria of Shciner for 
tnro talents of silver, and built on the 
hill, and called the name of* [his} city 
. . . after tlie name of Shemer . . . 
(b.0. 925.) 

Samaritan. A good Samaritan. A 

E hilauthropist, one who attends upon 
ie poor to aid them and give them 
relief. (Luke x. 30-37.) 

Sambo. A pet name given to anyone 
of the negro race. The term is properly 
applied to the male ofFspriug of a negro 
and mulatto, the female offspring bring 
called Zamba. (Spanish, sambo, bow- 
legged; Latin, seambus.) 


in Africa and Antbia. (Arahio, samm, 
suffocatingly hot.) 


Burninff and lieadlniiK as tti« Sstnie] irinQ.**. 

Thoman MMti: ZrffBd flendeh, l>t. 1, 


SammaeL The chief of evil ^rits, 
who is for ever gnashing his teeth over 
the damned. Next to him is Ashmedai 
(Asmodeus). (CabaHsta.) 

Samow. The south wutd of Persia, 
which so softens the strings of lutes, 
that they coit never be tuned while it 
lasts. (StejfAea: Feraia.) 


" Like the wind of tbo south o'er a summer iuto 
hinwing. 

Hushed ml ita musie.and withered its frame.” 
Th(ma» Sluore; VhfFtre WorMpfttte. 


Samom'tUu PbUoaoriber. Lucian 
of Samos'ata. (Properly Samoda-tan.) 


Samedl french). Saturd^. A 
contraction of Saturni-dies, In French, 
m and n are interchang^ble, whence 
Saturne is changed to SaUmne, and con¬ 
tracted into Sa'me. M. Masson, in his 
French etymologies, nays it is Sabbnti 
dies, bat this cannot l>e correct. Habdx 
is Vekddedi is Veneris dies, 

Jkudi is Joi'is-dtes, etc. (The day of 
Saturn, Mars, Venu.s, Jove, etc.) 

Sa'mtan. The Samian poH. Siraou'- 
ides the satirist, bom at Samos. 

Samian Letter ( The). The letter Y, 
usetl by Pythag'oras as an emblem of the 
straifriit narrow path of virtue, which is 
one, but, if once deviated from, the far¬ 
ther the lines are extended the wider 
becomes the breach. 

“ When roaaun douhtfuT, like the Bainian letter. 

Points him two ways, the narrower the hetter.” 

' imucicuty IV. 

Samian Sage ( The), Py'thag'oros 
bom at Samos; sometimes called “ the 
Samian,” (Sixth centuiy b.c.) 

“ ’Tla enough, 

Tn this late we, mlventnroua to have tourhed 

f.Lglit on the humliors of tlie Samian wige.” 

Thamum. 

Samla'ea* A seraph, wlu^f ell in love 
wi^ Aholiba'mah, a granddaughter of 
Cam, and when tlte flood camo, carrietl • 
her under his wing t(,isome other planet. 
{Bgron: Heaven at^l liarth.) 

Samlol, the Black Huntsman of the 
Woirs Glen. A satanic spirit, who gave 
to a marksman who entered into com¬ 
pact with him seven balls, six of which 
wore to hit infallibly whatever was aimed 
at, hnt the seventh was to deceive, llie 
(Mirson who made this compact tvas 
termed J)cr Frei'eehutz. (fVeber: Her 
I'reigehuts, libretto by Kind.) 

fUdmM Wins. Of Slmomn'^ A hot 

suffocating wind that blows occasionally 


Samptord Gboat {The). A kind of 
exaggerated ” Cock liano ghost ” iy.v,), 
which “haunted” Samnford Peverell 
for about three years in tiie first decade 
of the 19th century. The house selected 
was occupied by a man named Ohave, 
and besides the usual knockings, the inr 
mates were beaten; in one mstauce a 
powerful “nuattached arm” flung a 
folio Greek Testament from a bed into 
the middle of a room. The Bev. Charles 
Caled Colton (credited as the author of 
these freaks) offered £100 to anyone who 
could explain the matter except on 
supernatural grounds. No one. how¬ 
ever, claimed the reward. Colton died 
1832. 

Sfunid. A Greek numeral. {See 
Eptsemoh.) 


Sampler. A pattern, A piece of 
fancy-sewed or embroidered work ilone 
by girls for practice. 

Samp'aon. A dominie Sampson. A 
humble pedantic scholar, awkward, 
ti-asci'ale, and very old-fashioned. The 
character occurs in Sir Waltm* Scott's 
irtty Mannering. 


Samaoa* Any* man of ninusual 
strength; so colled from the Judge of 
Israpl. ^ 

The Itritish Samson. ThomasToidiam, 
sou of a London carpenter. He lifted 
three hogsheads of water, vreighing 1,8<36 
pounds, in the presence of thouswds of. 
spectatom assembled in Bath Street, 

- Coldbath Fields, May 28th, 1741. Bring 
plagued by a faitliless woman, he put an 
end to his life in the flower of his age. 
(1710-1763.) . 

The Kentish Samim. .Biohard Joy, 
who died 1742, at the om of 67. Hu 
tombstone is, in 8t. Peters obnrehyard. 
Isle of Thanet. 
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Sancy Diamond 


Saauoa Cm t — c o.*(See Don Quixote, 
t>t. ii. bk. i. chap, iv.) 

Baa Benito (2%«). The vest of p^i*' 
tence. It vraa a coame yellow timio worn 
persons condenmoa to death by the 
Iiujuisition on their way to the auto da fi; 
it was painted over with flames, demons, 
etc. In the case of those who expressed 
repentance for their errdrs, the flames 
were directed downwards. Penitents 
who bad been token before the Inqoi* 
sition had to wear this badge for a stated 
period. Those worn by Jews, sorcerers, 
aud renegades boro a St Andrew's 
cross in red on back and front. 


Ban CbrUt^tobaL A mnuntaiu in 
Gmna'da, seen by ship arriving from the 
African coast; so called bccaoso colossal 
images of St. Christopher were erected in 
places of danger, from the superstitious 
notion that whoever east liis eye on the 
mgantic saint would be free from peril 
zor the whole day. 

* San Snaa'a. Zaragosa. 

Sanee-heU. Sameas*‘Sanctas-bell." 

SAcanra-BELL.) 


San'dlia. Daughter of Qarcias, King 
of Navarre, aud wife of Feman Gousa'lez 
of Castile. She twice saved the life of 
the count her husband; onco on his 
ro.ad to Navarre, being waylaid by per¬ 
sonal enemies and cast into a dungeon, 
sHb liberated him by bribingthegaoler. 
*rho next time was^ when Feman was 
waylaid and held prisoner at Leon. On 
this occasion she effected his escape 
by changing clothes with him. 

? The tale resembles that of the Count¬ 
ess of Nithsdale, who effected the escape 
of her husband from the Tower on Feb¬ 
ruary 23rd, 1715; and that of the 
Countess de Lavalette, who, in 1815, 
liberated the count her husband fnim 
prison by changing clothes with him. 


Baadlio Panik the squire of Don 
Quixote, was governor of Barata'ria, oc- 
cording to Cervanl^s. He is described 
as a snort, pot-belliwl mstic, full of 
common sense, but without a grain of 
“spirituaUty.” He rode upon an ass, 
Dapple, and was famous for his pro- 
veim Paniea, in Spanish, means pawieh, 
A Smcho jPanza. A justice of the 
peace. In allnsion to Sancho, os judge 
in the isle of Bamta'ria. 

Sancho Damage wife, called Teresa, pt. 
n. i. 5; Maria, pt. h. iv. 7; Jnftna, pt. i. 
7; and Joiu^pt. i. 21. 

Sancho. The model painting of this 
squire i.s Leslie's Saneho and the Ihieheos, 


Baaelimil’Atlio. A forgery of the 
nine books of this "author” was printed 
at Bremen in 1837. The "original” 
was said to have been discovered in the 
convent of St. Maria de Metinh5o by 
Colonel Pereira, a Portuguese; but it 
was soon discovered (1) that no such 
convent existed, f2) that there was no 
colonel in the Portuguese service of the 
name, and (3) that the papor of the MS. 
displayed the water*inarK of an Osna- 
briick paper*imU. {See Biobabd of 
C lBEKCESTEB.) 

Saaotnm Saaeto'ram. A private 
room into which no one uninvited enters. 
The reference is to the Holy of Holies 
in the Jewish Temple, a small chamber 
into which none but the high priort 
might enter, and that only on the Great 
Day of Atonement. A man’s private 
house is hu sanctuai}'; his own special 
private room in that house is the sanctu¬ 
ary of the sanctuary, or the sanctum 
sancto'rum. 

Sanoy XMsmond. So called from 
Nicholas de Ilarlay, Sieur de Sancy, who 
bought it for 70,JX)0 francs (£‘2,d(M)) of 
Don Antonio, Prince of Crato and l^g 
of Portugal in partibns. It belonged 
at one time to Charles the Bold of Bur¬ 
gundy, who wore it with other diamonds 
at the battle of Granson, in 147(>; and 
after his defeat it was picked up by a 
Swiss soldier, who sold it for a gulden 
to a clergyman. The clergyman sold it 
sixteen years afterward.^ (1492) to a 
merchant of Lucerbe for 5,000 ducats 
(£ 1,12.5). It was next purchased (1495) 
by Emanuel the Fortunate of Portugal, 
aud mnaiued in the house of Aviz till 
the kingdom was annexed to Spain 
(1580), when Don Antonin sold it to 
Sieur de Sancy, in whosj family it re¬ 
mained more than a century. On one 
occasion the sieur, being desirous of 
aiding Honri L in his struggle for the 
crown, pledged tlie diamond to the Jews 
at Metz. The servant entrusted with it, 
being attacked bv robbers, swallowed 
the diamond, and was murdered, but 
Nicholas do Harhiy subsequently re¬ 
covered the diamond out of the dead 
l>ody of his nnfortuuate messongor. We 
next find it in the possession of James 
II., who pqrehased it for the crown of 
England. James carried it with him 
in his flight to Franc© in 1688, when it 
was sold to Louis XIV. for £25,000. 
Louis XV. woin it at bis coronation, but 
during tlio Itevolution it was again sold. 
Napoleon in his high and {mmy days 
bought it, but it was sold in 1335 to 
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Priuco Paul DemidofF for £80,000. The 
priuce sold it in 1830 to Bl. Levrat, 
administrator of the Mining Society, 
who was to jmy for it in four instal¬ 
ments ; but his failing to fulfil hie en¬ 
gagement became, in 1832, the subject 
of a lawsuit, which was given in favour 
of the prince. We next hear of it in 
Bombay; and in 1807 it was transmitted 
to Engiaud by the firm of Forbes & Co. 
It now belongs to the Cxar. 

Sand (Georf/e). The ttom df phnw of 
Madame Dudevant, a French authoress, 
assumed out of attachment to Jules 
Sand or Saudeau, a young student, in 
conjunction with whom she published 
her first novel, Rose et Blanche^ under 
the name of “Jules Sand.” (1804- 
1876.) 

Sand. A rope of mud. Something 
nominally effective and strong, but in 
reality worthless and untrustworthy. 

My sand of life is ahnost run. The 
allusion is to the hour-glass. 

“ AUh ’ dread lord, foii see tlie case wberein I 
8taud.aiid bow little xand is left to run lu lu) 
iwr glass."—yifxtwrd the For, iv. 

Saad-Uind- Yirtually blind, but 
not wholly so; what the French call 
ber-lne: our mr^biind. (Old English 
suffix sam, half; or Old High German 
sand, virtually.) It is only fit for a 
Launcelot Oobbo to derive it from mud, 
a sort of eurtlt. 

■' This IB my truc-lmgottcn fatber, wbo, being 
intire llian saiid-Uliinl, higb-gravid blind, knows 
jiio uui."-Shakespeare: Merchant of Yentee, li. 3. 

Saad-maa la tfbout ('/Tit). {Hee 
Dustman.) 

Sandll. Fotrtprints on the sands of 
Time (Longfellow : Psalm of Life). This 
beautiful expression was probably sug¬ 
gested by a letter of the First Napoleon 
to his Minister of the Interior respecting 
the poor-laws:—“ It is mcliincholy [he 
saysj to BOG lime passing away without 
being put to. its full value. Surely in n 
matter of this kind we should endeavour 
to db something, that we may say tliat 
we have not lived in vain, that we may 
leave some impress of oui' lives on the 
sands of Time.” * 

To number sands. To undertake an 
endless or impossible task. 

y\bi8' poor dnke, the task heundertakes 

Is uiinilM.- 1 'ing sands and drinking oceans dry." 

Shakespeare .-SisAuTd l[„ ii. 3. 

San'datSsr. An Arabian writer, cele- 
tirated for bis Parables. He lived about 
a century before the Christian era. 

Sandal. A mm withmt sandals. A 
prodi^l; so called by the aucieift Jews, 
because the seller gave his sandals to the 


buyer as a ratificiiittion of his horgain. 
(lluth iv. 7.) 

Sandals of Thenun'enos (4 syl.), 
which would fit any foot. Theramencs, 
one of the Athenian oligarchy, was 
nicknamed “the trimmer^’ (cothurnus, 
a sandal or boot which might be worn 
on either foot), because no dependence 
could lie placed on him. He blew hot 
and cold with the same breath. The 
proverb is applied to a trimmer. 

Sandal'phon* One of the three 
angels- who receive the prayers of the 
Israelites, and weave crowns for them, 
(Longfellow.) 

Sandalwood. A corruption of 
Sontalwood, a plant of the genus San'- 
tttlnm and natural order SaniaMcea. 

Sandbanks. Wynants, a Dutch artist, 
is famous for his homely pictures, where 
sandbanks form a most smking feature. 

Sandoma'nlans or Glastdtes. A re- 
limotts party expelled from the Church 
of Scotianu for maintaining that na¬ 
tional churches, being “kingdoms of this 
world,” arc unlaw'fuT. CaUefl Glaasites 
from John Gloss, the founder 0728), 
and called Saudenianians from Bohert 
SandSman, who published a series of 
letters on the subject in 1755. 

Sand'en [sandy’defQ. The great 

S ince of King Lion, in the tale of 
guard the For. 

Sandford and Merton. Thomas 
Day's tale so culled. 

Sandbar. One of the tSoljuke Sultans 
of rersia; so called from the place of 
his birth. Generally considered the 
Pa'sian Alexander. (1117-1158.) 

Sandsobaki or Sandsobakl-aberif 

[the standard of green silk]. The sacretl 
banner of the Mussulmans. It is now 
enveloped in four coverings of »ecn 
taffeta, enclosed m a of ^pmen moth. 
The standard is twelve feet h^h, hnd the 
golden ornament (a closed hand) which 
surmounts it holds arcopy of the Koran 
written by the CaUf Usman 111. In 
times of peace this banner is gu^ed 
ill the hau of tiio “noble vestment,” 
as the dross worn by “ the prophet ” 
is styled. In the same half ore pre¬ 
served the sacred teeth, the holy beard, 
the sacred stirrup, the sabre, and the 
bow of Mahomet 

Sandwich. A piece Of meat between 
two slices of bread; so called 11*001 the 
Earl of Sandwich (the noted “Jemmy 
Twitclier ”), who passed whole days in 
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p.mbling, biddiiig the ifraitor bring him 
For rofresliment a piece of meat between 
two jneces of bread, which he ate 
without stopping from play. This con¬ 
trivance was not first nit upon by the 
earl in the reign of Gcorim III., us the 
Homans were very fond of “ sand¬ 
wiches,” called by thetn offula. 

SandwlolimaB {A). A perambu¬ 
lating advertisement diaplayer, with an 
advertisement board before and behind. 

" Tbe Burl of Shsflesbiirj’ desii^d tn say a word 
oil of a very resrioi’Utliln body of men, 

onlinarlly (sllcd ‘ Bswdwicbcs,'" — 7'?>a Tmea, 
March Uitli, M1K7. 

Sang Bleu* Of high aristocratic 
descent. The words are French, and 
luoau blue blood, but the notion is 
Spanish. The old families of Spain who 
trace their pedigree beyond the time of 
the Moorish conquest say that their 
venous blood is blue, but that of com¬ 
mon people is black. 

Sa^ Frold (French, “ cool blood ”), 
meaning^ indifiereuco ; witliout temper 
or irritation. 

Saagaree'. A West Indian drink, 
consisting of Madeira wine, syrup, 
water, aud nutmeg. 

Saa'glamore (3 syl.). Braggado- 

cliio’s sword. (Speuset': Fah’ie Qumte.) 

Sa&'glier {Sir). Meant for Shan 
O'Neil, leader of the Irish insurgents 
in i567. {Sprtiaer : Faerie Queene, v.) 

• Saiitilier d^v Ardennes. Guillaume 
de la Marck. driven from Liege, for the 
murder of the Bishop of Liege, and 1^- 
headed by tho Archduke Maximilian. 
(1446-1480.) 

Sangra’do {Dr.), in the romance of 
Oil Mas, prescribes warm water and 
bleeding for every ailment. The charac¬ 
ter is a satire on Hel vetius. (Book il 2.} 

“ If the SangraMou were Ignnrant, titern was at 
any rate mere to sinre in the veins then tltaii 
there is now."—Jc/etrrepft. 

SangreaL The vessel from which 
OUT Saviour drank at the Last Supper, 
and which (os it is said) was afterwards 
filled by Joseph of Arimathe'a with the 
blood that flowed from His wounds. This 
blood was reported to have the power of 
‘prolonging life and preserving chastity. 
The quest of this cup forms the most 
fertile source of adventures to ^e 
knights of the Bound Table. . The stoiy 
of the Sangreal or Sangr^l was first 
written in verse by Chrestien de Troyes 
(end of the tenth century), thence 
Latinised (thirteenth ceoitury), and 
finally turned into French prose by 


Gautier Map, by “ order of Lord 
B^ry ” (Henry III.), It commences 
witli the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
details the whom Gospel bistory; but 
the prose romance begins with Joseph 
of Arimathe'a. Its quest is continued 
in Fercital, a romance of the fifteenth 
century, which gives the adventures of 
a young Welshman, raw and inex- 
penenced, but admitted to knightliood. 
At Ills death the sangreal, the sacred 
lance, and the silver trencher were 
carried up to heaven in the presence of 
attendants, and have never since been 
seen on earth. 

Tennyson hsis a i>oem entitled The 
Uoly Grail. 

SaAguine [murm/]. One of tho nine 
coloum used by foreign heralds in 
escutchcoas. It Is expressed by lines of 
vert aud piii'puro crossed, that is, 
diagonals from right to' left crossing 
diagonals from left to right. {See 
Temne.) 

Tenni* and Bnnsiiine are not iibcd by English 
heralds. (.S(« llKuAi.iii,.) 

SanguliMtry James {A). A sheep’s 
head not singed. A jemmy is a sheep’s 
head; so called from James 1., who 
intn>duced into England the national 
t^cotch dish of '‘singedsheep's head aud 
trottera.” No real Scratch* dinner is 
complete witliout a ha^s, a sheep's 
head and trotters, and a botch-potch (in 
summer), or cocky leekie (in winter). 

A cocky leekie is a fowl boiled or 
stowed with leeks or kale— i.e. salt beef 
and curly greens. 

ejimmer (a cbeoi)) cannor lie tho origin of 
Jeniiny, as tho (i is always soft. 

San'ltedrlm* Tlie Jewish Sanhedrim 
probably took its form from the seventy 
elders appointed to .assist Moses in the 
government. After the captivity it sceiqs 
to have been a permanent coasistor}* 
court, Thg president was called “ Ha- 
Nasi” (the prince), and the vice-pre- 
^sideut “ Abim ” (father). The seventy 
sat in a semicircle, thirfy-five on each 
side of tlie president; tho " father ” 
being on his right hand, and tho 
“hacon,” or sub-deputy, cm his left 
All questions of the “Law” were dog¬ 
matically settled by the Sanhedrim, and 
those who refused obedience were ex- 
communicateH. (Greek, sut^drion, a 
sitting together.) 

Sanhedrim, in Dryden’s satire of Ab’- 
salom and Aehitophel, stands for the 
British Pailiament. 

" Tlio Sanhodrim InnK time iw chief he ruled. 

Tlicir rtmauii isuldcii, and their iwasiou cooled." 
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Sai^laloihwlL The flag of the pro* 
phet. (Torkuh, smjak, a standard.} 

Suus • Culottes (French, mthout 
troumB), A name given by we aristo¬ 
cratic section daring the Fr^h Bevolu* 
tion to the popnlar potty, the favourite 
leader of trhich was Henriot, (1793.) 

Sana Cnlottitles. Hie five com* 
plementaiy days added to the twefye 
mouths of the Bevolutionai'y Calendar. 
Eau:h month being mode to consist of 
thirty days, the riH'rofT days which 
would not conform to the law were 
named in honour of the «ana eulottcBy 
and made idle days or holidays. 

Sam’CuMtum. Bed repnolicanism. 


Sana Penr et Sans Beproobe. 

Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier do Bayard, 
was called Le (haealier nans pcur et sans 
reproehe. (1476*1521.) 

SansSottol 

void of care, 
near Potsdam, where Frederick II. (the 
Great) built a royal jpalace. 

Jinfnns Sms Sduci. Tlie Tradesmen's 
company of actors, as opposed to the 
Lawyers’, called “ B.isocnmns ” (fj.v.). 
This company a'as organised in iVance 
in the reign of Charles VUl,, fur the 
pcrfonnutice of short comedies, in which 

{ mblic characters and the manuei’s of 
ho day were turned into ridicule. l*ho 
manager of the “ Care-for-Nothinga ” 
ham souci) was called ‘‘The Prince of 
Fools.” One of their dramatic pieces, 
entitled Master Ihcnr J*a(keltn, was an 
immense favourite, with the Parisuius. 


(French). Free and easy. 
There is a nlace so called 


Sanaoa'ra. The ten essontitil rites 
of Hindus of the first three castes: (1) 
at tlm conception of a child ; (2) at the 
quickening; (3) at birth ; (4) at naming; 
(h) carry^ the child out to see the 
moon; (6) giviug him food to eat; (7) 
the ceremouy of tonsure; (8) investiture 
with the string; (9) the close of his 
studies; (10) we ceremony of “ mar- 
r^ge,” when he is qualified to perform 
the sacrifices ordained. 

Sftaafoy A Sararen 

“ who carerf for neither God nor man,” 
encountered by St. George and slain. 
{Spenser : t'oerie Queenc, book i. 2.) 

Qmaa$Oj\)FUhf/ut the peace of God]. 
Brother of Sausfoy {I^delUy) and 
Sansloy {df Ukmit the law of Gw). Ho 
is a payium knight, who fights with St. 
George in the ^aoe ^unds of Pride, 
and would have been smin if Duessa had 
not rescued him. He is carried in the 
cat of Night to the infernal regions, 


where ha is h^ed of his wounds by 
Escula'pius. {Spenser: FaSrie Queene, 
book i. 4, 6.) 

Sarndoy brother of Sans- 

^y (?•<’•)• tom off the disguise 

of Arcliim^o and^wounded the lion, he 
carries off iJna into the wilderness. Her 
shrieks oxouse the fauns and satyrs, 
who come to her rescue, and Sansloy 
flees. Una is Truth, and, being without 
Holiness (the Bed-Oross Knight), is de¬ 
ceived ^ Hypocrisy. As soon as Truth 

I 'oius I^pocrisy, instead of Holiness, 
rreligiou breaks in and carries her 
away. The reference is to the reign 
of Queen Mary, when the Beformation 
was carried captive, and the lion was 
wounded by the “ False-law of God.” 
{S^nser: Fahie Queene, book i. 2.) 

In book il Sansloy appears agmn as 
the cavalier of Perissa or I’rodigwty. 

Sanaonetto (in Orlando Fnrioso). A 
Christian regent of Mecca, vicegerent of 
Charlemagne. 

Santa Ca$a (Italian, the holy huuso). 
The reputed house in which the Yirgm 
Mary lived at Nazareth, miraculously 
translated to Fiume, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, thence to Becauu'ti in 1294, and 
finally to Mocera'ta, in Italy, to & plcoe 
of laud belonging to the Lady Loretto. 

Santa Clans or Santa Slans. A 

corrupt contraction of Sankt Nikolaus 
{Sank'Hi kalam~-i,e. St. Nicolas), the 
patron saint of children. The vigil of 
his feast is still held in some places, but 
for the most part his name is now asso¬ 
ciated with Christmas-tide. The old 
custom used to bo for someone, on 
December 5th, to assume the costume 
of a bishop and distribute small gifts to 
‘‘good children.*’ The present custom 
is to put toys and other little presents 
into a stocking or pillow-case latc on 
Christmas Eve, when the children are 
asleep, and when th^ wake on Christ¬ 
mas mom each child finds in Gio stocking 
or bag hung at the bedside ibe sent 
by Santa Claus. St. Nicholas "day is 
Docembet 6. The Dutch Kiiss Kntt^le. 

Saopbron. The girrtle worn by 
Grecian women, whether married or not. 
The bridegroom loosed the bride’s girdle, 
whence “ to loose the girdle ” entue to 
mean, to deflower a wonum, oiul a pros- 
tituto was called ‘‘a woman whose 
girdle is unloosed” (rv»^Xvvl^«H'ot). 

8np|»liliM. A Greek and Latin 
metro, so named, from $i$tipjphOf the m- 
ventor, Horace always wntes this 
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metre in four-line stonzae, the last 
being an Adon'ic. There must be a 
csesura at the fifth foot of each of the 
first three lines, which runs thus 

The Adonic is— 

— v- — ! — wor—-y 

The first and third s^sas of the 
famous Ode of Horace (i. 22) may be 
translated thus, preserving the metw ^— 

He of sonad lifA, who ue'er with Hiuucri 
vtmdeCh, .... 

Needs no Maiiriah iinw, sucii as nuliee ttendotti, 

Nur witli poisoned darts life from liarni do- 
feodctb, 

PUHRUH t)elie^e me. 

Onre I, iinarnied, was lo a forent roaming, 

ainKiiig l<n o lays, wlieii i' the sei'rel gloaming 

Itusiieu a Imgo wolf, which, though in fnry 
foaming, 

n.d not aggrieve me. K. C. B, 

Sappho of Tonlotiae. Cl^menco 
Isaure (2 syl.), a wealthy ladv of Tou¬ 
louse, who instituted in 1400 the Jeux 
Floraux,” and loft funds to defray their 
annual expenses. She composed a beau¬ 
tiful Ode to (1463-1513.) 

Sar'aoeii Wheat (French, Ble-sar- 
Buck-wheat; so called because it 
was brought into Spain by the Moors or 
Saracens. (6Vd Buckwhisat.) 

Sarooeos. Ducange derives this 
word from fiarnh (Abraiianrs wife) ; 
llottiuger from die Arabic mraea (to 
steal); Forster from sahra (a desert); 
but probably it is tlie Arabic sfimi/eifvwt 
or markeyti (the eastern people), as op- 
po^ tb Ma^uibi^ (the western people 
of Morocco). Any nnbuptisod 
person was called a Saroeeii iu lucuimval 
romance.. (Greek, Bural'ims.) 

“Si* the Ar»l«i,or Harscens. m* Uii«y are called 
. . . KHis men the chidce of throe things."-fc'. a. 
Frecmnn: General iVlcetch, cb»)». vi. p. 111. 

Soragot'o. The Maid of Saragoza. 
Augustina, who was only twenty-two 
when, her lover being shot, she mouuted 
the battery iu his place. The French, 
after besieging the town for two months, 
had to retreat, August 15th, 1808. 

Sor'iunm'tl. Vt^iCe of Brahma, and 
goddess of filne oxts^, {Hindf* mythekHjy). 

Sar'iMML A fiaifing or plucking off 
of the skin; a cuttmg taunt. (Giruek, 
sat'kasoi to flay, etc.) 

, Soree'aot (2 syl.). A corruption of 
Saraecmett from its ^raoeuic or Oriental 
origin. 

SlkrecaiatOhldings, Loving rebukes, 
as those of a mother to a young child— 
“ You littte etc. 

UJSfIStM WbilQ 
. and aucb »tr- 
give cn 
NToniMtorp, li. 


"The child reddened . . . and t 
tho mother, with many a t)’o ■ • 
cenet chidingiM tender nnithm 
Childrim , . ,-Mt V.Sc<^: 9'Ae^ 


fSarcoph'agna. A stone, according 
to Pliny, which consumed the flesh, and 
was therefore chosen by the ancients for 
coffins. It is called sometimes lapie 
Amite, because it was found at Asaps of 
Lyda. (Greek, tar/!, flesh; phagein, to 
eat or consume.) 

Sardoiiapa'ltu. King of Kiueveh 
and Assyria, noted for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. His effeminacy induced 
Arba'ees, the Mede, to conspire against 
him. M^Tin, on Ionian slave, and his 
favourite concubine, rou^ him from bis 
letliargy, and induced him to appear at 
tho head of his armies. He won three 
successive battles, hut Iming Uteu de¬ 
feated, was induced by Myrra to place 
himself on a funeral pile, which she 
herself set fire to, and then jumping 
into tlie flames, iierishod with her be¬ 
loved master. (Died B.c. 817.) iJfymt: 
Hardanapahts.) 

A tkrdanamhis. Any luxurious, ex¬ 
travagant, self-willed tyrant. (See ahoec.) 

Sardampttlm of China. Clieo-tsin, 
who shut himself and his queen in liis 

I ialace, and set fire to the building, that 
le might not fall into the hands of Woo- 
wong,’ who fouudeil tho dvnasty of 
Tchow (B.C. llo4.ll22). It was Cheo- 
tsiii who iiiveuted the chopsticks. 

Sardln'lan Laagb. Laughing on 
tho wrong suie of one's mouth. Tho 
Kdinhiirijn Iteviete says: “The ancient 
Sardinians uscil to get rid of their old 
relations by throwing tliem into deep 
pita, and the sufferers were expected to 
feel delighted at thit attention to their 
well-beuig.” (Jnly, 184y.) 

Sardon'tc Smile, Grin, or Laugh¬ 
ter. A smile of contempt: so used by 
Homer. 

‘‘TUr Saidouic or Riirdiiiian InUKh. A l:uicli 
('xi,sc<d, ll. tuipiioscd. l>y a i>)ani unovinir In 
i^ardinin. of which Thc'yMhu ate died liushih^ ' 
— rirncA: H'erdr, lectuiv iv p. i;«. 

The Uerha Saydon'ia (so called from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor) is .so acrid that it 
produces a convulsive inovemout of the 
"nerves of tho face, resembling a painful 
grin. Byron savs of the Corsair, I'hetv 
woe a Imghing aevit yi hie sneer. 

" 'Tvs env.v’p sioVst, rurert rule 
To hide her maro lu riilifulf ; 

The viilttir ryo thftiear iH’irmles 

Wh(>ii nil hor v.n:il:iw:ir«‘ divkinl vrilb smilon, 

Snrdonicsiiiilos hy niiieuur ntitird." 

^ Smfi: BbrnmiuttmUlark. 

Sar'doByx. An omngc-beowu cor¬ 
nelian. PUny says it is called ettrti from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, where it is found, 
and ouyj-, the nnil, because its ixilottr re¬ 
semble that of the.skiu imdor the nail 
(xxxrii. 6). 
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Sa r nia. Guernsey. Adjective, Sar- 
nian. 

“Sometitnei*... miKtakes occur In mir little bits 
of Haniian iutelliKeuce." Micavdet: A 

Otrton Utrl, cbab. ill. 

Sarpe'eoB. A favourite of the gods, 
who assisted Priam wheu Troy was 
besieged by the allied Greeks. Wheu 
AcliiUes refused to fight, Sarpe’don mode 



San^en StonM The Druidical *’ 
sandstoues of Wiltshire and Berkshire 
are so called. The early Christiau 
Saxons used the word Saresyn as a syno¬ 
nym of pagan or heathen, nud os these 
stones were popularly associated witli 
Droid worship, they were called Saresyn 
or heathen stones. Bobert Bicart sa^'s 
of Duke Bollo, “ He was a Saresyn come 
out of Denmark into France.” Another 
derivation is the Phoenician sarmt (a 
rock), applied to any huge mass of stouo 
that has been drawn from the quarry iu 
its rude state. 

V These boulders ore no mure con¬ 
nected with the Druids than Stonehenge 
is (y.t’.). 

Sartor Beoartas. (TAe Tailor 
patched.) By Thomas Carlyle. 

Diogenes Teufehdrockh is Carlyle him¬ 
self, and Rilepfuht is Ids native village 
of l^clefechau. 

The Rose (Joddess, according to Froude, 
is Margot Goraon, but Strachey 
is Blumine, i.e. Kitty Kirkpatrick, 
daughter of Colonel Achilles Kirk- 
patnek, and RoseXlarden is Stradiey's 

S irden at Shooter’s Hill. The duenna is 
rs. Strachey. 

77ie Zahdarms am Mr. and Mrs. Buller, 
and Toughgut is Charles Buller. 
PAilisimeis the Bev. Edward Irvlug. 

• Basil Window is a window that 
moves up and down in a groove. 
(Fiwich, chaasis, a sash or g^ve.) 

Sassan'ldes (4 syl.). The first Per¬ 
sian dynasty of the hi.storin period; sot 
named because Ard'eshir, the founder, 
was sou of Sassan, a lineal descendant of 
Xerxes. * 

Basaenaoli (ch k). A Keltic word 
for a Saxon, or for the Eoglidi lauguage. 

Satan, in Hebrew, me^ enemy. 

UTo whom tbe .^rcb-^mny 
(And hence in lienven called Setan).’’ 

MtUan: Paradlu Lost, lifc. i. 81,83. 

Satatt^ Journey to Xarth {Milton ; 
Paradise Lost, iii 418 to the end). He 
starts from Hell, and wanders a long 
time about tbo confines of the Universe, 


where he sees Chaos and Limbo, llie 
Universe is a vast extended plain, forti¬ 
fied by part of the ethereal quintessence 
out of which the stars were created. 
There is a gap in the fortification, 
through which angels pass when they 
visit our earth. Being weary, Satan 
rests awhile at this jgap, -and contem¬ 
plates the vast Universe. He then 
transforms himself into an angel of light 
and visits Uriel, whom he finds in the 
Sun. Ho asks Uriel the way to Paradise, 
and Uriel points out to him our earth. 
Then plunging through the starry vault, 
the waters above the firmament, and the 
firmament itself, Iio alights safely on 
Mount NiphatCs, iu Armenia. 

Satan’io. The Satanic School. So 
^uthey called 1101x1 Byron and his 
imitators, W’ho set at defiance the gener¬ 
ally received notions of religion. Of 
English writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
and BulWcr are the most prominent; of 
French writers Boussoau, Victor Hugo, 
Paul de Kock, and George Sand. 

Sat'iro (2 syl.). >Scaliger’s derivation 
of this word from satyr is untenable. It 
is from sat'ura (full of variety), safura 
lanXf a hotchpotch or olla podrida. As 
maafumHs, optn'mus, etc., became mojri- 
>M«8,onriw*M«,Bo “satura” became wfim. 
(51f’c Drydeu's Dedication prefixed to his 
Satires!) 

lather of satire. AcchiPochos of 
Paros (B.C. seventh century). , e 

Father of French satire. Mathurtu 
llognier (1673-1613). 

Father of Roman satire. Luciiius 
(B.c. 148-103). 

“ I.iirilliM the man who, hmvely liold. 

To Itoman vices did the mirror hold; 

rnitected hunililu KiNHlnera from rpcriMicIi, 

HSowed wtirtli oil fool,and rascals in a coacli.” 

I/rgilrn: Art e/ Po»lrp,e, li. 

Saturday. {See Bijiok SATtmnAY.) 

Saturn or Kronos [Time) devoured 
all his children except; Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto. Jupiter means air, Ne^une 
water^ and Pluto the grave. These Time 
cannot consume. 

Saturn is a very evil planet to he lorn 
under. “The children of tlie sayd 
Siitume shall be great jangeleres and 
chyders ... and they will never forgy ve 
tyll they be rsvengeu of theyr quarell.” 
{Compost of Ptholomens.) 

Saturn, with the ancient alchemists, 
designated lead. 

Satnm's Trac, in lUch^y, is a de¬ 
posit of erystalli^ lead, massed to¬ 
gether iu tne form of a “tree.” It is 
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I>Toduced by a abavinffof zin6 in a solu¬ 
tion of the acetate of lead. In alchemy 
Saturn s= lead. Diana’s Tbbk.) 

Satunw'Ua. A time of licensed 
duKirder aud misrule. With the Boraans 
it was the festival of Satuan, ami was 
celebrated the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
December. During its continoauce no 

{ mblic business could be transacted, the 
aw courts wore closed, the schools kept 
holiday, no war could be commenced, 
and no malefactor punished. Under the 
empire Ihe festival was extended to 
seven days. 

Satnrnian l>aya. Days of dulncss, 
when everything is venal. 

" Then mrte tb« need of Chaos aud of Ni^ht 
I'll )dot out iirdor and oxtineiiiKh liKiti, 

Of dull and vciml a new world to luoiilil, 

And liriiiK Saturnian days of Itiud unit Kold." 

Jhmnud, Iv. 

V Tliey are lead to indicate dulncss, 
aud gold to indicate veuality. 

Sator'niaii Verses. Old-fashioned. 
At ruile oomxx)sitiott employed in satire 
uinoni' the ancient Itomans. .Also a 

{ >eculiar metre, consisting of tiircc iam- 
)ics and a syllable over, joined to three 
trochees, according to the following 
nursery metro:— 

“ The queen wnji in the iwr-lonr ... 

3'hc iiiaids were in the garden ...” 

*' The Veeconnlne and Saturnian were the same, 
for as they were t'jtlled Saturnian from tlieir 
aui’tcntncsii, when Saturn reigned in Italy, they 
weru otllcd Keaeonniue from Fesceuuina r«irj, 
wJierc tite> were Orat i>racti8cd.'’—/Jigdra; bedi- 
catltm of Juwnitl. 

Ssf ttiulno (3 syl.). A grave, phleg¬ 
matic disxK>sition, dnll and heavy. As¬ 
trologers aflirm that such is the disposi¬ 
tion of those who are born uuder the 
influence of the leaden planet Batam. 

Sat'yr. The most famous representa¬ 
tion of these goat-meu is that of Prax- 
it'eles, a sculptor of Athens in tlie fourth 
century B.c. 

Sat’jrMao (3 fyl.). A blunt hut 
noble knight who delivered Una from the 
fauns and satyrs. The meaning is this: 
Truth, being driven from the towns ami 
cities, took refuge in caves aud dons, 
where for a time it lay concealed. At 
length Sir Satyrane (Luther) rescues 
Una from bondage; but no sooner is this 
the case than she falls in with Art^ima'gd, 
to show how veiy difficult it was at the 
Belormation to separate Truth ftom 
Error. (Spenaer , ^Srie Queme, bk. i.) 

Banco means “salted food,” for giv¬ 
ing a relish to meat, as pickled roots, 
herbs, and so on. (lAtin, sUhm) 
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fiatd 

TAe tame wtts better than thejith. The 
accessories were better than the main 
part. This may be said of a book in 
wliich the plam and getting up are 
better than the matter it contains. 

To serve the same tanee. To retaliate; 
to ^ve as good as you take; to serve in 
the same manner. 

“After him another ranic unto her, and served 
her with tlie manw mnee tlien a third . . ."—The 
Man in the Momi, etc. (teuu). 

Sauce ( To). To intermix. 

“Then siie fell to sauce-her desires with 
threateniugs.”—-gidney. 

“ Kidly sauced with dtacrctiun."-i5AaA:e«]tC(ir«; 
TrrniM and CretitUta, i. S. 

Sauce to the Goose la Sauce to 
the Gander. (See Ganheii.) 

Saucer Eyes. Big, round, glaring 
eyes. 

“ Yet when a ■■hild (lilinis me!) I tlionght 
Tlut thim a tmir of iiorns bad'at gut, 

With eyes like mui-ers siaring.” 

Peter Pindar 1 Odr. to the Deed. 

Saucer Oath. Wlien a Chinese is 
ut in the witness-box, ho says; “If I 
o not speak the truth may my soul be 
cracked aud broken like this saucer.” So 
saying, ho dashes tlie saucer on the 
ground, 'fhe Roman Catholic impreca¬ 
tion , kno'wn an ‘ ‘ Bell, Book, and Candle ” 
(q.v.)y and the Je'wish marria^ custom 
of breaking a wine-glass, arosif asimilar 
character. 

Sauey. Bakish, irresistible; or rather 
tlint core-for-uobody, jaunty, daring 
behaviour which has won for many of 
our regiments the terei as a complinient. 
It is also applied metaphorically to some 
inanimate things, os "‘saucy wav’es,” 
which dare attack the very moon; the 
“saucy world,” which dares defy tlie 
very gods; the “saucy mountains,” 
“ wind^” “wit,” and so on. 

“Hui eiiiU the little iwtrel was saucy as (Ite 
waves.” • 

A’«*o Cook: The Toung Meriatre, suinia 7. 

Saul, insDryden's satire of Ahsalout 
and AchUopltel^ is meant for Oliver 
sCroinwell. As Saul persccutetl David 
aud drove him from Jerusalem, so 
Cromwell persecuted Charles II. and 
drove him from Eng&nd. 

“ They who. when Saul was dead, without a Mow 
JMaue fooliah lulilioaheth [Richard Cromwcli] 
tlie crown forego.” Pan i. lines 57, sa 

Saul amouathe promts ? The Jews 
said of our Dbrd, “ How knoiveth this 
man letters, having never learned P” 
(John vii. 15.) Sirnwrly at the conver¬ 
sion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, tile 
Jews said in substance, “ Is it possible 
that Saul con bo a convert P ” (Acts ix. 
21.) The proverb applies to a person 
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Sawdust Parlance 


who unexpectedly bean tribute to a 
p^y or doctrine that he has hitherto 
vigorously assailed. (1 Satn. x. 12.) 

Sant Lairds o* XHuumore (.The). 
Lords or gentlefolk who have only a 
name but no money. The tale is that 
the “pair woe Mrda of Dunscore” 
dubbed together to buy a stone of salt, 
which was doled out to tlie subscribers 
in small spoonfuls, that no one should 
get more toau his due quota. 

Sav'age (2 syl.). One who lives in 
a wood (Greek, huls, a forest; Latin, 
sitm; Spanish, salvage; Itatiau, sel- 
vaggio; French, saumge). 

Save. To save oppearanees. To do 
something to obviate or prevent exposure 
or embarrassment. 

Sava the Bfark. In archery when 
an archer shot well it was customary to 
cry out “ God save the mark! — i.e. 
p-event anyone coming after to hit the 
same mark and displace ray arrow. 
Ironically it is said to a novice whose 
arrow is nowhere. 

Ood save the (|1 Henry IV., i. 

3). Hotspur, apologising to the king 
for not sending the prisoners accordiug 
to command, seys the messenger was 
a “popin^y,” who made huu mad 
with his unmanly ways, and who talked 
*' like a waiting gentlewoman of guus, 
drums, and wounds (God save the 
mark!) ’’—meaning that he himself had 
been in the brunt of battle, and it would 
be sad indeed if vhis mark” Avas dis¬ 
placed by this court butterfly. It was 
an ejaruhition of derision and contempt. 

V So (in Othello, i. I) lago says he 

was his Moorship^s ancient; ble-ss the 
mark! expressive of derLsion and con¬ 
tempt. '» 

r In like manner (in The Merchant of 
Venice, ii. 2), Launrelot (lobbo says his 
master IShylock] is a kind of devil, 
*' God bless the mark! ” 

%}o (in The Jting and the Book) llrownt 
ing says: 

“ l)c»r mrsolf Ltfl] iflcAStire yon. 

riie Moredund siirCiridr. Hate tho einrlc!’’ 

The Obtci'vei' (Oct. iSl, 1894) speaks of 
“ the comic operas (sAve the marie!) ttiat 
have lately been before us.” An ejacu¬ 
lation of derision and contimipt. 

And liir. Chamberlain (in his speech, 
Septemlicr dth, 1894) says: 

.“Tbi* Mio' of tills Kov'crmneSt, vlilch mils il- 
«clf (doil save ilio utarkO Sa Batfiish govern* 

JlllOlt.. . 

V Scmietimes it refers simply to the 
perverted natural order of things, as 


«travelling by ^^ght and resting (save 
the marie!) by day.” (Z7, S, Magazine^ 
October, 1894.) 

? And sometimes it is an ejaculated 
prayer to avert tlie ill omen of an ob¬ 
servation, as (in Momeo and Juliet) whore 
the nurse says: 

“ I saw tlie wound, IMV it wltb mine eyes (God 
save the mark!) upon bis uuinty breast." 

Savoir Fahre (French). Beady wit; 
skill in getting out of a scrape; hence 
“ Vivre de son savoir-faire*' to live by 
one’s wits; ” Avoir du savoir-faire/* 
to be up to snuff, to know a thing or 
two, 

“ He bad great cunfldetice tn bis aevoir-fttire;’-* 
Sir IK. Scott: Qiiy ilanncring, ebsp. xxxlv. 

Savoy (The). A precinct of the 
Strand, London, noted for the palace 
of Savoy, originally the seat of Peter, 
Earl of Savoy, who came to England to 
visit hw niece Eleanor, wife of Henry 
HI. At the death of the earl the house 
became the property of tlie queen, who 
gave it to her second son, Edmund 
(Earl of Lancaster), and from this 
IMiriod it was attached to the Huchy 
of Laucaster. When the Black Prince 
brought Jean le Bon, King of France, 
captive to London (1356), he lodged him 
in the Savoy Palace, where be remained 
till 1359, when he was removed to 
Somertou Castle, in Lincolnshire. In 
1360 ho was lodged in tlie Tower *, but, 
two months afterwards, was alloweci to 
return to France on certain conditioift. 
Tlicse conditions being violated by the 
royal ho-stoges, Jean voluntarily re¬ 
turned to Xioudon, and had his old 
uarters again assigned to him, and 
led in 1364. Ibe rebels under Wat 
I'ylcr burnt down the old palace in 
rhil ; but it was rebuilt in 1505 by 
Henry YU., and converted into a hos- 

S ital for the poor, under the name of 
t. John’s Hospital. Charles II, used 
it for wounded soldiers and sailors. St. 
Mary-le-Savoy or the Chapel of St, 
John still stands in the precinct, and 
has recently been v jstored. 

N.B. Here, in 1-552, was established 
the first fiint-glass manufactory. 

Saw. In Christian art an attribute 
of St. Simon and Bt. James the Less, in 
allurion to the tradition of their being 
sawn to death in martyrdom. 

Sawdust Pavlaitoe (Jnh > Pircus 
parlance. Of course, the aUusion is to 
the custom <xf riltmg saw4^ over the 
anma to prevent horses from slip* 
ping. 
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fittway or Sandy. Scotchmau; a 
contraction of “Alexander.” 

Saxifrage. So called liecnuso its 
tender rootlois will penetrate the hardest 
rock, and break it up. 

Saxon CastlM. * 

Alnwick Castle, given to Ivo de Veaey 
by the Conqueror. 

Bamborouch Castle (Northumber¬ 
land), the palace of the kings of North¬ 
umberland, and built by King Ida, who 
began to reign 550; now converted into 
charity BChools and signal-stations, 

Carishrook Castle, enlarged by Fitz- 
Osborue, five centuries later. 

(.ioniaborongh Castle (York). 

(Goodrich Castle (Herefordshire). 

Kcnihvortli Castle, built by Kenelrn, 
King of Mercia. Kcnil-wortli means 
Kunnelm’s dwelling. 

Jtichmond Castle (York), belonging to 
the !ia.tou earl Edwin, given by the 
('onqueror to his nephew Alan, Earl of 
Bretagne; a ruin for three centuries. 
'Wie keep reniains. 

KochestevCasllo, given to Odo, natural 
brother of the Conqueror. 

Saxon CbaraoterlsticB (architec¬ 
tural), 

(1) Tho quoining oonsists of a long 
stone set at the corner, and a short 
.one lying on it and bonding into the 
wuU, 

X2) The use of large heavy blocks of 
atone in some parts, while the rest is 
built of Komau bricks. 

(3) An arch with straight .sides to the 
upper part instead of curves. 

(4) The absence of butti’eascs. 

(.5) The use in windows of rude 
balusters. 

(l5) A rude round staircase west of the 
tower, for the purpose of acc&ss to the 
upper floors. 

(7) Bude catvin^ra in imitation of 
Homan work. 

Saxon Ihike (in Hudibras). John 
Frederick, Ihike of Saxony, a very cor¬ 
pulent man. \Vh#n taken prisoner, 
Charloa V. said. “I have gone hunting 
many a time, out never saw I such a 
swine Ijefore.” 

‘ ‘SakoB iBnglUh. Tho “LoihFs 
I brayer ” is almost aU of it Anglo-Saxon. 
The words ii'egpama. trtspins, and 
tmptatim aw of Latin origin. Tlie 
substitution ^ “ debte” and “debtors” 
(as “ forgive t» our debts os we foitpve 
our debtors^’) is objectionable. Feriiapa 
“Forgive ns our wrong^ngs, as we 
forgive them who do wrong to us” 


wrould be less objectionable. TTie latter 
clause, “load ns not into temptation,** 
is far more difllcult to convert into 
Anglo-Saxon. The best suggestion 1 
can think of is “ lead us not ui the ways 
of sinners,” but tho re.'il meaning is 
“ put us not to the test.” We have the 
word assay (Assay us not), which would 
be an excellent translation, but the word 
is nut a familiar one. 


Saxon Belies. 

The church of Earl’s Baiion (North* 
ampttmshire). The tower and west 
deonvay. 

Tlie church of St. Michael’s (St. 
Albans), erected by tho Abbot of St. 
AIlKins in 018. 

The lower of Basham church (Sussex). 

Tho cast siiloof the dark and prtucifial 
cloisters of Westmiuater Abbey, from 
the college- dormitory on the south to 
the chaptcr-housc on the north. Edward 
tho Coufe-ssor’s chaiiel In Westminster 
Ablicy, now used as tho Fix ojBlco. 

Tlio church of Bareuth (Kent) con¬ 
tains some windows of manifest Saxon 
atchitecturo. 

With many others, some of which are 
rather doubtful. 

Saxon Shore. Tho 60.1x1 of Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, whore were castles and 
garrisons, under the charge of a count 
or milifary oflicer, called Comes LiUoria 
fiaxonki pir Jiritmniam. 


F**rt Dranoilumim (Bta-m-astn) was on the 
Norfolk 

liariannouuin (BurielO was on the Suffolk 
roust. 

OtIiDiiu (Jtl»nclie-<tor) was on lb<? Rsso'c 
roast. 

tl0ftti1l>iiini (IloriilvwX Bntitiiiip (Rlrh- 
Iforoiiati), Wiibris COovrr), P. Lonmnia 
(l.,rnu'), urn-nil tliii Koiitisb coast. 

Auileriila ^Haatinps nr Pcvenscy), Portiw 
* Ailuriu(Wortliin*t),wereim tbeSuBs.'x 
roast. ^ 

Say. To take the say. To taste meat 
or wine before it is presented, in order 
to prove tnat it is not poisoned, 'fhe 
^phrase was common in the icign'of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


“ Nor ileeiH it meet that yon to him convey 
The vroffered howl, tinkss j ou taste the say." 

Jtme: Wntulo l^YtfiMo.xxi. 61 . 

Sblrrl (Italian). A police-force which 
existed in the ][iope’8 dominions. They 
were domidied m private houses. 

*' tlo THiinrs t11l^m out to ills slitrtg and armed 
fiifflubs.'’—TAti 

Searaola [left-hande^^ So Oaiu 9 
Mneius was called, because, when he 
entered the camp of Porsenna as a spy, 
and was taken before tiie king, he 
doUberafely held his hand over a ump 
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till it was burnt off, to show tlie Etrus- 
ciiii tliat ho would not shrink from 
torture. 

Scaffold, Scaflbldlng. A temporary 
gallery for workmen. In its secondary 
sense it means the postulates and rough 
scheme of a system or sustained story. 
(Pi’onch, iehafaiui, ichajiuuUtfff.) {See 
CiNTEB.) 

Scaglio'la. Imitation marble, like 
the pillars of the Pantheon, London. 
I'ho wonl is from the Italian sedylia 
(the dust and chips of marble); it is so 
called bfHJanso the suhstanco (whicli is 
gypsum and Flanders glue) is studded 
with chips and dust of maible. 

Scales. The Koran says, at the judg¬ 
ment day everyone will be weighed m 
the scales of the archangel Gabriel. 
Ilis good deeds will be put in the scale 
called “ Light," and his evil ones in the 
scale calletl “Darkness;” after which 
they will hiiro to cross the bridge A1 
Serat, not wider than the edge of a 
scimitar. The faithful will pass over in 
safety, but the rest will fall into the 
dreary reahus of Jdiennam. 

Scallop ShelL Emblem of St. James 
of CompostoUa, adopted, says Erasmus, 
because tltp shore of the adjacent sea 
abounds in thum. Pilgrims used them 
for cup, spoon, and dislt; hence the 
punning crest of the Disingtou family 
IS a scallop shell. On returning home, 
the pilgiim placed bis scallop shell in 
his hat to comm&nd admiration, and 
adopted it in his coat-armour. (Danish, 
tehelp^ a shell; French, vncalope.') 

" I Wilt gh c tlii’o a ^UifT nf ivory and a 

Bcallor-shell ot licateii giiUl.’'-7’Ac Old M'm'ji’ 
Tulr. 

Scolloped [seolfopfL Having an edge 
l>ke that of a scallop ^ell. 

Scommox'El’s &nlo. The jointed 
two-foot rule used by birWcrs, .md 
iiiyented by Vincent Seammostxi, the 
famous Italian architect. (luiC-1609.) , 

SCMOp [giii exit ex etonjMi]. A de¬ 
serter from the fi^d; one who decamps 
without paying his debts. S privative 
and eatnp, {See Sno».) 

Bcandal means properly a pitfall or 
snare laid for an enemy: l^oiice a stum- 
bliug-blcwk, and morally* an aspersion. 
(Greek, ^an'dalon.) 

“ Wr preacb Cbrtst cracifled, bate the Jews a 
IsMSiudafJ.”-! i;or, i. S3. 

Tile Hill of Seandid. So Milton calls 
^be Mount of Olives, because King Solo, 
mou built thereon “an high place for 


Cbemosb, the abotuiuation of Moab; and 
for Moloch, the abomination of tho 
children of Ammon" (1 Kings xi. 7). 

Seandal-brotli. Tea. The refer¬ 
ence is to the gossip held by some of the 
woinenkiud, over their “ cups which 
cheer but not inebriate." Also called 
“ Chatter-broth." 

“ ■ I i<r<UKj|ied m my vciicralcd visitar ... to 
sunimoti iny ... bouscbceiicr ,.. with Ui« t«>a- 
ei|iiipni{o; inic he rcjecU^ my proiHiBnl wiili 
diHdaiu... * Ko Brandnl-hrotu,' be axclaiiiK'<l, 

* No uiiidra'd woman’s nhatter for me.’ iiir IV. 
Bentt • I’eivrit of the Ptak tl'rcfatory Jcller). 

Soaa'daliutt Magnn'tnm [mmdal of 
the maffnates]. Words in derogation 
of peers, judges, and other great officers 
of the realm. What St. Paul calls 
“ speaking evil of dignities." 

Soaaderbeg. A name given by the 
Turks to George Castiioto, the patriot 
chief of Bpi'rus. Tho word is a corrup¬ 
tion of IsKandei'-beg, Prince Alexander 
(1414-1467). 

Scanderbeg'8 Sword must have 
Soanderbeg’a Arm — i.e. None bfit 
Ulysses can draw Ulysses’ bow. Scan- 
derlicg is a corruption of iskander-beg 
(Mexandcr tho Great), not the Mace¬ 
donian, but George Castriota, Prisice 
of Albania, so called by the Turks. 
Mahomet wanted to see his scimitar, but 
when presented no one could draw it; 
whereupon the Turkish emperor sent 
it back as an imposition; but Iskaud'’!-- 
beg replied, he had only sent his ma¬ 
jesty the sword without sending the 
arm that drew it. {See KoniB Hooi>.) 

Scandinavia. Norwiw, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Iceland, Pliny speaks of 
ScandM as on island. 

Soant-of-graoe (A). A madcap; a 
wild, disorderly, graceless fellow. 

“ You, a Kcntleman of hirtli lUid hrcciiinii.. . . 
aitgiH'i.itf Mmi'M'If wiili a suri; of Bmnt-of-ffnii'e, 
a« muu rail me."—Nir W. Seott: Kenilworth, ill. 

Boaat'Uag, a sing.!! quantity, is tho 
French echmUiUon, a specimeil or pat¬ 
tern. 

” A miiutlinit ot wU.')^-f)ryd(irt. 

Scapegoat. The Biajils or alKu-i- 
genes of Borneo observe a custom bear¬ 
ing a considerable resemblance to that 
of the scapegoat. They annually launch 
a small l>ark laden with idl the sins 
and misfortunes of tho nation, which, 
says Dr, Leyden, "they iioamne will 
fall on the tmhapiw crow tnat first 
meets with it.” 

The scapegoat of the family. One 
made to bear the'blauie of the rest of 
the family; (me always oluddoii and 
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found fault with, l($ who may he in 
the wrong. The allusion is to a Jewish 
custom: Two goats being brotight to 
the altar of the tabomacle on the Day 
of Atonement, the high priest cast lots; 
one was for the Lord, and the other Jvr 
Azan^el, The ^oat on which the hrst 
lot fell was sacnficed, the other was the 
scapegoat; and the high priest hjiving, 
by confession, transferred his own sins 
and ^e sins of the people to it, the goat 
was talteii to the wilderness and suffered 
to oscapo. 

Soaidi'lsiii. Locking up a criminal 
in the trunk of a tree, bored through so 
08 just to admit the body. Five holes 
wore made—one for the head, and the 
others for the hands and legs. These 
parts w'ero anointed with honey to 
invite the wosns. ^ In this situation the 
criminal would linger in the bunting 
sun for several days. (Greek, shnphg, 
anything scooped out.) 

Soai^ A “barber of Seville;” 
A knavish valet who makes nis master 
his tool {Moiihe: lea Fourbencs de 
Seapiu,) 

Scar'amoaoh. A braggart and fool, 
very valiant in words, but a poltroon. 
According to Dyche, the Itiilum posture- 
master, Tiberio Fiurelli, was surimmed 
Scaramouch Fiurelli. He came to Eng- 
Laud in 1073, and astonished John Biul 
u^ith feats of agility. 

‘‘ stout ScHramouctia wjt|i nisli-lancc rode in, 

* And mu n tilt with ceulnure Arlojiiin ” 

Dryden: The Silent llVmait (.Kt>ilo'jriio). 

Soaramouoli Dress (A), in Molu'rc’s 
time, was black from top to toe; Itence 
he says, “ Night has put on her ‘ scara¬ 
mouch dress.’ ” 

Soarboroagb WarniBg. No warn¬ 
ing at all; blow first, then W'aming. 
Ill Sculmrough robbers used to be desdt 
with in a ve^ summary manner by a 
sort of Halifax nbbet-law, lyncli-law, 
or an to Imterke. Another origin is 
given of this phrase: It is said that 
Thomas Stafford, in tlie reign of Queen 
Mary, sensed the csfttlo of itearborough, 
not only without warning, but oven 
before the townsfolk knew ho was afoot 
^ (1557). (See Gonk up.) 

Till* tonit Seitrinprtw varnina grew, «)inn nai', 
By itii!>tr Iwngiug for mate ridinery there. 

■Who tliHt wa* met, hut Hug'tiect in rli.« w«y. 
Simight he was trust ua, wliaieter lie werr.," 

J. Hetrwood. 

Soarlst. Though your si$ut be as aearUt, 
they aksU be as icMie as mow (Isa. i 
IB). The allusion is to the scarlet fillet 
tied round tho heiid pf ^bo scapegoat. 


Though your sins be as scarlet as the 
fillet on the head of the goat to which 
the high priest has transferred the sins 
of the whole nation, yet shall they be 
forgiven and wiped out. 

Scarlet {Will). One of the com¬ 
panions of Itobin Hood. 

Scarlet Ceat, Worn by fox-hunters. 
{Ike llKD Coat.) 

Scarlet Woinaxk Borne controversial 
Protestants apply the words tr the 
Church of Borne, and ^ine Bomanists, 
with equal “ good taste,” apply them 
to Loudon. The Book of Bevelation 
says, “It is that great city whidi 
reigueth over the kings of the earth,” 
and terms the city “Babylon” (clw-p. 
xvii.). 

Scavenger’s Daughter. An in¬ 
strument 'o£ torture invented by Sir 
Willuim Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. As 
Skevington was the father of the iustm- 
ment, tiic iustrumeut was his daughter. 

Seeatta. Anglo-Saxon for “ money,” 
or a little silver coin. A scent was an 
Anglo-Saxon coin. 

Scene Painters. Tlic most cele¬ 
brated are— 

Juigu Jones, who introdJLed the first 
apnrojiriatc deoomtions for ma«qucs. 

D’Avenant, who produced perspective 
scene-s in 1656, for Th*’ iSteye of' Ithodi's. 

Betterton was the first to improve the 
scenic effects in “ Dprset Gardens; ” his 
artist was Streater. 

Jolm Rich may be culled the great 
reformer of stage scenery in “Coveiit 
Garden.” 

Richards, seaetary of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy ; especially successful in The 
Maid of the Mill. His sou W'os ope 
of the most celebrated of our scene- 
painters. 

I’hilip frames dc LoutherliouTg was 
the greatest scene-artist up to Garrivk’s 
’ time. He produced the .scenes for The 
Wiufer*a Tale, at the request of that 
great actor. • 

John Kemble engaged William Capmi, 
a pupil of Novosuclski, to famish him 
with scenery for Slutkespeare's historic 
pLiys. 

Patrick N«.smylh, in the IJprtU, pro¬ 
duced several unrivalled scenes. 

Stanfield is well known for his scene 
of Acts and Galafe'a. 

William Beverley is the greatest 
scene-painter of modem times. 

Frank Hayman, Tbomas Dali, Jobn 
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Laguerre. William Hograth, Eobert 
l)ightoii» Charles Bihdm, navid Roberts, 
Gneve, aud FhiUi^ hare all aided in 
improving scene-paiuting. 

Seena Plot. (JSec Fi^.) 

Scent. We are not yet on the right 
emit. We have not yet got the right 
clue. The allusion is to dogs following 
gome by their scent. 

Seeptio (Greek) means one who 
thinks for himself, and does not receive 
on another’s testimony. Pyrrho founded 
the philosophic sect called “ Sceptics,” 
and Epicte'tus combated their dogmas. 
Tn theology wc apply the word to those 
who will not accept Bevelaitou. 

Sceptre. That of Agamemnon is the 
most noted. Homer says it w'as made 
by Vulcuu, who gave it to the sou of 
Saturn. It then passed successively to 
Jupiter, to Mercury, to Pelops, to 
Atreiis (2 syL), to I'hyestes (3 syl.), and 
then to Agamemnon. It was found at 
Fhocis, whither it bad been hikeu by 
ISlectra. It was looked on with groat 
reverence, and several miracles are at¬ 
tributed to it. rt was preserved for 
many years after the time of llomcr, 
out ultmuitely disappeared. 

Sebeberazado [She-he'-ra-saz/'-f/r]. 
Daughter of the Grand Yizicr of the 
Indies. The Sultan Schahriah, having 
discovered the infidelity of his sultana, 
reived to marry a fresh wife every 
night uud hare her strangled at day¬ 
break. Scheherazade entreated to become 
his wife, and 80 *amused liim with 
tales for a thousand and one nights 
tliat he revokeil his cruel decree, Jw- 
Ktowed his affection on his amiable and 
talented wife, and calle<l her ” the 
liberator of the si^x.” {ArahUni Aighle.) 

^bd'trum. An army drawn up in 
a drclc instead of in a stpiare. 

Sebenne is sometliing eivtei-tuimd. 
Scheme is a Greek w'ord meaning what 
is h&d or held (nehfo ); and eulcrtain is 
the Latin tezm, to have or hold, also. 

SebiedasB. Hollands gin, so called 
from Schiedam, a town where it is prin¬ 
cipally manufactured. 

Seblltec. (Hee Smrtm.) 

Sdtlcm'ibl (Peter). The, name of a 
man who told his shadow lO the devil, 
in Chamisso’s tale so called. It is a 
^nonym for any person who makes a 
desperate and silly oargain, 

JtobolM'tle. Anselm of Laon, JioC’ 
tor Seholastkuat (t0S0-1117>) 


Epipha’uius the^holeutk. An Italian 
schom. (Sixth century.) 

SoboUwtIo DiTimty. Divinity sub¬ 
jected to the test of reason and ar¬ 
gument, or at least darkened by the 
counsel of words.” The Athanasiau 
creed is a favoiurable specimen of this 
attempt to reduce the mysteries of 
religion to “right reason, ’ and the 
attempts to roconeile the Mosaic cos¬ 
mogony with modern geology smack of 
the same school. 

Sobools. 

The eix, old erhoolt: Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Charterhouse, Wcstiniustor, 
oitd Rugby. 

V Some add St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Tavlors", and Shrewsbury. • 

n csir modi'} H schoole : Marlboi'ough, 
Wclliiigton, Clifton, CheUenham, Rep- 
ton, and Haileybury. 

*.* Charterhouse has been removed to 
the hills of Surrey. 

St. Paul's has migratod to the Wtst 
End. 

Soboolnuuiter Abroad ( The) . Lord 
Brougham said, in a speech ^on. 2f), 
1828) un the general diffusion of cdu- 
catiourand of intelligence arising there¬ 
from, “ Let the soldier bo abroad, if 
ho will; he can do nothing in this a^c. 
There is another peraonage abroad . . . 
the schoolmaster is abroad; and 1 
trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against tho soldier in full militafjr 
aiTuy.” ' 

Boboolnten, Certain theologians of 
the Middle Ages; so colled liccauso they 
lectured in ihe cloisters or cuihedr:il 
schools fuuudod by Charleniiigno and Iiia 
imrao<liate successors. TTiey followed 
the fathera, from whom they differed in 
reduring every subject to a system, and 
may be grouped uiider three jicriods — 

P'irH Pn’iod. PtATOXiSTS (from uinUi 
to twelfth ceutuiy). 

(1) Picne ATiiiard (107a-n+2). 

- (2) Flacius Albinos Alcuui (7’3i>801); 

(3) John ticotus Erig£ua. 

(4) Anselm. iHietofoeholaatictift. (lOoO- 
1117.) 

(5) Berenga'rius of Tours (1000-1088). 

(6) Gerbert of Aurillao, afterwards 
Pope ^Ivester II. (930-1003). 

0) John of Salisbury flllQ-1180), 

(8) Xj.anfranc, Archbisnop of Ctmter- 
bury, (1005-1089.) 

(SO Pterre L(»nbard. Maetw of the 
Senteaeeo, sometiihes cidkd tlie founder 
^ school divinity. (UOO-llOI.) 

(10) John Rosoelh^ cen¬ 
tury). ' - 
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Smtotul Period^ or G<Mm A0e of Scho-‘ 
lastioum. ABi6TOTSix/kN9 (tbirteenth 
aud fourteenth centurie^. 

(1) Alaiu de UUe. Vniveraal Doctor, 
(llU-1203.) 

Albertua of Padua. (1193> 

(3) Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic 
Doctor. (1224-12740 

(4) Augustine THimphans,, Arch-^ 
bishop of Aix. The Dloqumt Doctor, 

(5) John Hdanza Bonaventure. The 
Seraphic Doctor. (1221-1274.) 

(6) Alexander of Hales. Irrefrangible 
Doctor, (Died 1245.) 

(7) John Duns Sicotus. The Subtle 
DfKtm\ (1265-1308.) 

Third Period. Nominamsm Kevived. 
(To the soA'dhtcenth century.) 

(1) Thomas do Bradwaruine. The 
Drofomd Doctor. (1290-1348.) 

(2) John Buridan (1295-13^). 

(3) William Duraudus do I’our^ain. 
The Most Besolemg or Itesolute Doctor. 
(Died 13.32.) 

• (4) Giles, Archbishop of Bourges. The 
Doctor tcith Good Fotindation. 

'(6) Qrogory of Bim'ini. TheAnthmUc 
Doctor. (Died 1357.) 

(6) Bolwrt Holkot. An English di¬ 
vine. 

(7) Rairmondliully. The lliuminatcd 
Doctor. (1234-1315.) 

(8) Francis Mairon, of Digne, in Pro¬ 
vence, 

(9) Wdliaiu Occam. The Singnkr or 
fimneibU Doctor. (Died 1347.) 

(10) FraiUjOis Suarez, the last of the 
schoolmen. (1548-1617.) 

Scboolmistrem( The), by Shoustone, 
is desh^ed for n “portmt of Saiuh 
Lloyd,” the dame who first taught tho 
iH>et himself. She lived in a thatched 
house before which grew a birch tree. 

Sclav* (Sec Oesn.) 

Solcvce, The Gag Science or “Gay 
Saber,'’. Thepoetsy of the Troubadours, 
aud in its extended meaning poetry 
generally, 

SdevM Persecuted. 

(1) Anaxagoras of Glazom'enm held 
opinions in natural science so far in 

. aavanee of his age that he was accused 
of imptety, thrown into prison, and con¬ 
demned to daatb. Perides, with great 
diffieutfy, got his sentence commuted to 
fine ana banishment. 

(2) Virf^huB, Bishop of Salzburg, de¬ 
nounced as a heretic by St. Bomface 
fox asserting, the existenoO of autipo^. 
CDied7H) 


(3) Galileo was imprisoned by the 
Inquisitioii for -maintaining that the 
^ith moved. In order to get bis 
liberty he “ abjured the heresy,” but 
as he went his way whisper^ hall- 
audibly, ** £ pur si tnmm'* (“but 
nevertheless it does move”), (15^- 
1642.) 

(4) Gebort, who introduced algebra 
into Christendom, was accused of d^iug 
in the black arts, and shunned as a 
magician. 

(5) Friar Bacon was excommunicated 
and imprisoned lor diabolii^l know¬ 
ledge, chiefly on account of his diemical 
researches. (1214-1294.) 

(6) Dr. Faust, tho German pliilo- 
sopher, suffered in a similar way lu the 
sixteenth century. 

7) John Dee. (.yctDEK.) 

8) Robert Grosseteste. (.SV?' Gnos- 

TUD.) 

(9) AvenocH, the Arabian ^ibilosopber, 
who floui'tehcd in the twelfth century, 
was denounced as a heretic aud degradm 
solely on account of his great eniii^nco 
in natural phil(.)Bophy and mediciue. 
(He died 1226.) 

(10) Audi'ew Crosse, electrician, who 
asserttsl tliat ho had seen certain ani¬ 
mals of the genus Acarus, which ht^ 
been developed by him out of inorganic 
elements. Crosse was accused of im¬ 
piety, aud was shunned as a “ ^yrofane 
man,” who wanted to arrogate to him. 
self the creative power of God. (1784- 
18.V5.) 

Solev^ter Nes'caons at Sapion'to 
Indootus was how Gregory the Groat 
defioribeil 8t. Beuc<iict. 

Sclola Blind Old Bard. Hr.nior. 
Scio is the modern name of Chios, in Oie 
JEge'an Sea, 

“ Siiiyriw. Clmm, I'njoiilnni', lOitiilss, 

Aitjos, AUh-'iia-, 

^l)llr jiiM riMlit. I<> •n'.l ilonicr xoiii !»)i] ,vim 

liiUMt betwwu JO." 

Selido dlsmlaaad tba Iberimn 
Blaid (Paradise Jtegaoied, ii.). Referring 
to the tale that tho conqueror of Spmn 
uot only refused to a beautiful prin¬ 
cess who had fallen into lus pow'er after 
the captoe of Now Carthage, but that 
he restored her to her parents, and ao- 
tuully gave her great presents that she 
might man^ the man to whom she had 
been 1)otrothed. (See CournffeirCB.) 

The Lnsian Scipio. Nuuio. 

“ Tlie T.iisiuo Sririu wt'li may speak liis Simei 

Buf u<itil«r Nnuio shines n greater name; 

On (wrth's given iHWoni, or on ooeaa gref, 

A greater never st^ll the stin survey.*' 

Gmoen,*; A«wfaS,bk.viit, 
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Bcteson to Grind. Work to do; 
X)urposo to serve. 

“That tTie Eniiiernrof Austria [in tlie Servian 
and Bnlgariau war, 1S85] has tata own srisaors to 
^rind mm wiiiiout saying: but for the ureseui it 
IS Russia who keeps the InU roiling.’'—Artr«}Miper 
porngruiih, November, 18S5. 

SotaTon'io. The language e^ken 
b]r the Bassians, Servians, Poles, Buho- 
miems, etc.; anytliiug belonging to the 
Sclavi. 

Soobel’lnm. A very fruitful land, but 
the inhabitants “ exceeded the cannibals 
for cruelty, the Persians for pride, the 
Egyptians for luxiu-y, the Crotaus for 
lymg, the Germans for drunkenness, and 
all nations together for a generality of 
vices.” In vengeance the gods changed 
all the people mto beasts: drunki^s 
into swine, the lecherous into goats, the 
proud into jiea^cks, scolds into mag¬ 
pies, gamblers into asses, musicians into 
song-birds, the envious into dogs, idle 
women into milch-cows, jesters into 
monkeys, dancers into squirrels, and 
misers into moles. Four of the Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom restored them to 
their normal forms by quenching the fire 
of the Golden Cave.’’ (I’Ae Seven Cham- 
piom of Christetulonifm, 10 .) 

Soone (.pron. Skmn), Edward I. re¬ 
moved to boudon, and placed in West- 
miustcr Abbey, the great stone upon 
which the kings of Srotland were wont 
to bo crowned. This stone is still pre¬ 
served, and forms the supiiort of Edward 
the Confessor’s chair, which the British 
inonarchs occupy Kt their coronation. 
It is said to nave been brought from 
Ireland by Fergus, son of Eric, who led 
the Ealriads to the shores of Argj’ll- 
shiro. {See Tanist-StOME.) 

* Ni fallat flitum.8coti, (luficnnnnc loratnm 

Invtinient lapidoin, regnare tenentur lliblcin.” 

f Lardnetf i. p, 87. 

riilpsa tho fates are fsUblcss found 
And tnrophots'voice be tain, 

Wbere er is placed this stone,e’w there 
The Scottish race shall reign. 

dieore. A reckoning; to make a 
reckoning; so called from the custom 
of marking off “runs” or “ lengths,” in 
games liy the scord feet. (‘Sirr Nijbr, 
SpBun, Tau;t.) 

S<KMraftil Dogs will eat dirty 
PnsMinys. In emergency men will do 
many things they would ssSrn to do in 
easy circdmstances. Earius and Alex¬ 
ander will drink dirty water and tliitik 
it nectar when distrossed with thirst. 
Kings and queens, to make good their 
OBcape in times of danger, vnll put on 
the most menial disguise. An4 hungry 


men will not beiQ over particular as to 
the food they eat. 

“‘All nonsenso and pride,' said Uis lain! .. . 
‘ Sicornful dogs will eat dirty puddings,*'’—Nif IV. 

; HedgawitM, chap, xi, 

Soor'pion* It is said that scorpions 
have an oil. which is a remedy against 
their stings. The toad also is said to 
have an omdote to its “ venom.” 

" 'Tis true, a scorpion's nil is said 

To euro the wounds the venom iimdo, 

And awapons dressed with salves resroro 

And hoal the hurls they gave Iiefore.” 

Muuer: UuMOrae, iii. 3. 

Soor'ptono. Whips armed with metal 
or knotted cords, 

"Hy father chastised yon with wliiiw, but I will 
chastise you with acori>tons.’‘—1 Kings xii. It. 

Soot. The same os Scythian in 
mology; the root of both is Set. the 
Greeks had no r, and wonld change t 
into fA, making the root skth, and by 
adding a phonetic vowel wo got SkMtA~»i 
(Scytiuans^, and Skoth-ai (So^s). Tho 
Welsh disuked » at the beginning of a 
word, and would diango it to ; they 
would also changed <;or ^ to y, and th tn 
rf; whence the Welsh root would bo 
Ysgd, and SkuthorSkoth would become 
peffod. Once more, the Saxons would 
cut off the Welsh p, and change ttie 
ff back again to r, and the d tot, cou- 
vcrtiiig the Ysgod to Scot. 

N.B, Before the third century Scf>t- 
land was called Caledonia or Albw. 

S«ot-firee. Tax-free, without pay 
ment. {See below,) 

Soot and liOt. A levy on all sub¬ 
jects according to their aDility to pay. 
Scot means irioute or tax, and lot menus 
allotment or portion allotted. To }>ay 
soot and lot, therefore, is to pay tho 
ordinary tributes and also the personal 
tax allotted to you. 

Soots Greys. Tho 2ud Eragoons, 
the colour of whose horses is grey. 
(Heavy-armed.) 

Sootii win liae. '-Words by, Bobert 
Bums, to tho music of an oU Scotch 
tmio called Iley Tuttie TttUiie, The 
Land o’ the Leaf\& tito same tune. 

Sootoli. The people or language of 
Scotland. 

Highland Seoieh. Scottish Gaelic. 

Lowland Scotch. Hie English dialect 
spoken in the lowlands of Scotland. 

V Jiroad Seotek. The official lan¬ 
guage of Scotland in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Sometimes used in 
novels and in verse. 

SootOli l^rssliIlKst (..<<). A substan¬ 
tial breakfast of suudiy sorts of good 
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things to eat and dnu|. The Scotch are 
famous for their breakfast-tablea and 
tea-flffhts. No people in the world are 
more hospitable, 

Sootob Mist. A thick fog with 
drizzling rain, common in Scotland. 

"A. Scotch foi^ wiUwetsuEngliBbnuintliroagb,” 
—Common lanvg, 

Sootob Plat {A). A Scotch pint « 
2 English quarts. 

Sootob Pound (A) was originally of 
the same value os an English pound, but 
after 1355 it gradually depreciated, until 
in 1000 it was but one-twelfth of tlio 
value of au English pound, that is 
about Is. 8d. 

Sootob SbllUng -- a penny sterlmg. 
The Scotch pouna in 1600 was worth 
20 d., and as it was divided into twenty 
shillings, it follows toat a Scotch shilling 
was worth one penny English, 

Soo'tla. Now applied poetically to 
Scotland, but at one time Ireland was su 
called. Hence Claudius says— 

“ When SeuW came thundering (rcmi the Insh 
And ocean (ronihlod, ntrnck with huslilc <iara." 

Sootlots. Followers of Duns Scot us, 
who raaiutaiued the doctrine of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception in opposition to 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

“ ijeotist* and Tliuiuists now lu \h 5 iht roinain." 

, I'upt: Xmof o‘i Cf ilk-ism, 

^ ^Seotland. St. Andrew is the patii>n 
saint of this country, and tradition says 
that the remains of the apostle were 
brought by Itog'ulus, a Greek monk, to 
tbe eastern coast of Fife In 368. (Seg 
liTJIiK, UtA 

Scotland a fief of Mngland. Edward 
I. founded his claim to tlie lordship of 
Scotland on these four grounds(1) 
the ancient chroniclers, who state that 
Scotch kings had occasionally paid 
homage to the English sovereigns from 
time iQ]mem<nrial,» Extracts ore given 
from St. Alban, Marianus Sootus, Itolph 
of Diceto, Boger of Hoveden, and Wil¬ 
liam of M^mesbury* (2) From charters 
of Scotch kings: os those of Edgar, son 
of Malcolm, William, and his son Alex¬ 
ander II. (3) From pa^ rescripts: as 
‘those of HonoriusIII., Gregory IX,, and 
Clement IV. (4) By an ex^ct from 
The Life and mirame of tSl, John of 
Bteerley. The tenor of this extract u 

? ;uito suited to tibiaDiefionary of Fable: 
a the relgb of Adelstan the Scots in¬ 
vaded England and committed great 
devastation. Adelstan went to drive 
them back, and, on reachihg toe Tyne, 


found^ that the Scotch had retreated. 
At midnight St. John of Beverley ap¬ 
peared to him, and bade him cross toe 
river at daybreak, for he “ should dis¬ 
comfit the foe." Adelstan obeyed the 
virion, and reduced the whole langdom 
to subjection. Ou reaching Dunbar on 
liis return mardi, he prayed that some 
sign might bevonebsafed to him to satisfy 
all ages that *'God, by the iutercesrion 
of St. John, ha(^ivcn him the Iringdom 
of Scotland." Then struck he with his 
sword the basaltic rocks near the coast, 
and the blade sank into the solid flint 
“as if it had been butter,” cleaving it 
asunder for “an ell or more," and the 
cleft remains even to the present hour. 
Without doubt there is a fissure in the 
basalt, and how could it have come there 
except in the way recorded above ? And 
how could a swoM cut three feet deep 
into a hard rock without miraculous aid r 
Aud what could such a miracle have 
been vouchsafeti for, except to show that 
Adelstan was rightful lord of Scotland? 
And if Adelstan was lord, of course Ed¬ 
ward should be 80 likewise. Q. E. D. 
{Rgmer: Fwdera, vol i. pt. ii. p. 771.) 

Scotland Yard (London). So called 
from .a mim-e built there for tbe recep¬ 
tion of toe kings of SootlaJid when toey 
visittHl Euglaud. remuiut tells us it was 
originally given by King E<igar to Ken¬ 
neth of Scotland when he came to Lou¬ 
don to pay homage. 

Scotland Yard. The headquarters of 
the Metropolitan 'Police, whence all 
public orders to the force proceed. 

" Mr, W»IiK)lc has only (d eiHMk the worfl in 
Yanl, and ilie iviikswill (w ilrarcd."- 
PM Mall Uasrtte. 

Soott. The Walter Scott of Belgium, 
Hendrick Conscience. (Bom 1812!) 

The Southern Scott. Lord Byron calls 
Ariosto toe Sir Walter Scott of llaV. 
(Vhilde Harold^ iv. 40.) 

Sootus* (D««*). Died 1300. His 
epitaph at Cologne is— • 

me wnuit, Autclia me su^cepit, 

(iHllia me doouit, Citluniii me tunof 

Soonrgo' of Chfiatlaiuk Noured- 
diu-MahmOd of Damascus. (1116-1174.) 

Soonrgo of God. (1) Attila. king of 
the Huns. A. P. Stanley says the term 
was first applied to Attihi iu tne Hungar¬ 
ian Chronidts. In Isidore’^ Chromcle 
the Huns are called Virga JM, (*, 
434-453.) 

(2) Geu'seric, Icing of the Vandals, 
who went about like a destroying angel 
“against all tliose who ^d, in ni« 
opiuion, incurred the wrath of 
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(Frobdbly the word Godegcsol {Goth- 
^esai, Q(M-giveiO was purposely twisted 
into Gad-geiil (God's soourge) by those 
who hated him Jbecaose he was an Ariaii. 
Qod’gesal {oxjkoda'twi) was the common 
title of the contemporaxy kings, like onr 
IhiGratid. (*,429-477.) 

Scourge of Pxinoea. Pietro Aro- 
ti'no was so colled for his satires. (1492- 
1666.) 

Soonring. I ^scaped a tcottring—tK 
disease. Scouring is a sort of flux in 
horses and cattle. (Latin, Malum py«- 
terrehi; French, Vkhappey heUe.) 

Sooweren. A set of rakes in the 
eighteenth century, who, with the Nic'- 
kers and Mohocks, committed great an¬ 
noyances in Loudon aD<l other largo 
towns. 

“ Wbii b:M not beard tbc Scuwi.'i‘rra' iindnigbi. 
lame ? 

will) has not trotniilvd nt. the Mriborkg' name ? 

Wftstinsrea »-ati'hman look tiia hourly roiiiuU. 

(jato fi'iuii tbeir bluvra »ud itew-invenii'd 
wouuds?” £l(»j/;'iYtFia,lii, 

Sorapo. Vre got into a sad scrape 
— a great difficulty. Wc use rub, squeeze, 
pinch, and scrape to express the same 
idea. Thus Shakespeare says, “ Ay, 
there’s the rub” (difficulty); “I have 
got into tribulation” (a squeeze, from 
the Latin triltulo, to squeeze): ” I am 
come to a ^iuch ” (a difficulty). Some 
think the word a coiTupt -contraction of 
■fittcapade, but Robert Chambers thinks it 
is borrowed from a term in golf. A rab¬ 
bit’s burrow in Scotland, he says, is called 
a ” scrape,” and the hall gets into 
such a hole it can hardly lie played. The 
rules of the game allow something to tlin 
player who “ gets into a siirape.” (Jfock 
of Days.) 

Scrape an Aoctnalntanco (7?/). The 
Getitfcman's 3fugaztne says that Hatlriuii 
ULeut one day to the public baths, and 
saw ail old soldier, well known to him, 
Bcraping himself witJi a ^^sherd for 
wane (U a ilesh-hrush. the emperor 
sent him a sum of money. Next day , 
Hadrian found the bath crowded with 
soldiers scraping themselves with pot- 
hherds, and said, ” Scrape on, gentlemen, 
but you'll not scrape acquaintauoo with 
me.** (Jy. S., xxxix. 230.) 

Soratclk (Md Scratch. Serai, the 
house-demon of the Norths* (Icelandic, 
scra;ri,ancmp,) (SfcDistron, Nick, etc.) 

Soratob (.d). One who in a race 
stuts from the iKratoh, othmr runnen in 
the some race being a yard or *o in ad- 
i^nce. The sexatoh runner generally is 
one who has already won a suniUur race. 


Cknuing up to tihe scrateh-^vcp to the 
mark; about to do what we want him 
to do. In prize-fighting a line is smn^ed 
on the ground, and the toe the fighter 
must come up to the scratch. 

SoratOb jCradlo. A game played 
with a piece of string stretohed across the 
two hands. The an is so to cross the 
thread as to produce a resemblance to 
something, ana tor another so to transfer 
it to his own hands as to change the 
former figure into some other resem¬ 
blance. A corruption ofcratdi cradle ” 
(the manger cradle), liecanse the first 
figure represents a cradle, supposed to 
be the cradle of tlie infant iTesus, 

Soratob Chrew {A), in a boat-race, 
means a random crow; not a regular 
crow. 


Soratob Btoven (A), or scratch 
team,” in cricket, means eleven men 
picked up anyhow; not a regular team. 

Soratob Baeo(.f). A race of horses, 
men, boys, etc., without restrictions an 
to age, weight, pi-evious winnings, etc. 

SoratobeiL A horse is said to l>o 
scratched when its name is sci’afcbeii 
out of the list of runuei-s. ” Tomboy 
was scratched for the Derby at ten a.m. 
on Wednesday,” and no bet on that horse 
made subsequently would be valid. 


Sorew (A), memiiug a small quantity,^ 
is in allusion to the habit of putting^' 
small quantity of small articles into a 
screw rtf paper.” # . 

An old screw. Oue who keeps his 
money tight, and dole.^ it out in screws 
or small quantities. 

To put on the screw. To press for pay- 
Toent, as a screw presses by gradually- 
ii'.orottsiiig pressure. 

Itoised your screte. Raised your 
wages. 

“ “ iPisToin sret hi* miwil ?' aaiU Sliltun.’' 

Tnaiti Queer.Hlarg, isdi Fobritary, issa 


Screw ImoM {A).* Something amiss. 
The allusiou is to joinery kept together 
hy screws. 

Sorew Plai(rAr). 1703^ whenQueeu 
Anne went to Paul’s to offer thauks- 
giviugs for the victory of, Ou^enarde. 
The tale is that the ploitets took out 
certain screw-bolts from the beams of 
Rig cathedral, that the root might fall on 
the queen ana her suite e-nd kul them. 


»crifw' - 


' Soiae ot roSr MscbfstjUiiui.cr 
ProttihesryiiooCMFStu ''' 

MoHt tmltormislr smsetery screw, 

T» imSo twclsi^ AU t 
And so to oktchHer Hsissur, 

And sUbw trlends besulM." 

PMI«ipm7m (about m». 



Screwed 


Ills 


Scutch 


Screwed* Intoxi^ted. A pla^ul 
Rynonym of again is a play* 

ful oynouym of blown mU 

Borewed on Right. Jli* head was 
screwed on ri^ht. Ho was cloaar>headed 
and right-lhniking. , 

** Bis beart was In ^be rlcrlit iitaco .. . and big 
linod nrw screwed on risfbt,too.''—Bpt<treteoad; 
Itobierp water Arw^tr, 

Screwed on the wronff way. Ccotehety, 
ungainly, not right. 

SoiiUbe (1 ^1.), in tho Kcrw Testa¬ 
ment, means a doctor of tho law. Thus, 
in Matthew xxii. we read, Tlion erne 
of them, which was a Imcyer, asked Him, 
Which is the great cominandmeut of the 
lawi'’' Mark (xii. 2!J) Bjxys, “Ouo of 
the scribes came and asked Him, Which 
is tho first commandment of all i* ’* 

In the Old Testament tho word is xised 
more widely. Thus Scraiali is ciillcdd,he 
scribe (secietary) of David (2 fc?aiu, viii. 
17); in the Book of Chronicles “ Jael 
the scribe” was au oiheer iu the king’s 
apny, who reviewed tho trorxps and 
callM over the mustcr-roU. Jonathan, 
Baruch, Gomariah, etc., who were 
princes, were oalled scribes; Ezra, how¬ 
ever, called ”a ready scribo iu tho law 
of Moses,” accords with the New Testa- 
inciit usage of the word. 

Sorlble'rns (Jfarli'ntts). A merciless 
satire on the fa^ taste in liteiuturo, cur- 
in the time of Foim. Cornelius 
SmWttts, the father of Martin, was a 
lA^dont, who entertained all sorts of ab- 
sunlitios' about the education of his son. 
Martin grow up a man of capacity; but 
though he had resul every thing. Ids judg¬ 
ment was vile and tnsto atrocious. 

Sorim'moge; A tussle; .a slight 
iNvttle. From the obsolete serma\ a 
feucer; French, rsaiuieur; same root as 
t'seanuoueh^ our skirmish. 

'• I’nniv Ouffnr at ibis akryinasc, fin- all bis 
l«rydc. 

Kbd fult fMtaiui sonabt so suldc " 

. Ai!(. £iUUK(tfiriMS 9 M), f. 1(1. 

Sorli^'reii Deoem. A collection of 
ten ancimit chronic!^ on English his¬ 
tory, edited by RogorTTwysdeu and John 
Seldcn. Hie ten oironiolers are Simeon 
of Biuham, John of Hexham, Bicliard 
of Hexham, Ajdred of Bieval, Ralph de 
Diceto (Arehd^mon of London), John 
Broiupton of Jorval, Oeni^se of Ciinter- 
bury, Thorads Stubbs, William Tliom of 
(Tantorbuxy, and Henry Knighton of 
Leicester, ■ - 

SoarlptM»*r&i OttiUuttO, A ooUectiou 
of ftve chroidclexon the eiu'ly history of 
England, edited by ThomaS'Gale. 


Soi^to’rnn Tran Uhe three writers]. 
Meaning Richard of Cireniester, Gildas 
Badon'icus, and Nennius of Bangor. 
Juluts Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen, professed to have dh^sovered 
the first of those treatises in 1747, in the 
royal Ubra^ of that dty. Its subject is 
De Situ Britamim, and iu 17o7 he 
published it along with tho two other 
treatises, calling the whole The Three 
JFritere on the ^leient History of the 
British Nations. Bertram’s forge^was 
completely exposed by J. B. l^yor, 
in bu preface to Bicardi de Cirencestria 
Speculum Historiale. {See Saschojti- 
ATHO.) 

Scriiito'riiuii. Au apartment in 
every abbey where w'riters trauscriljed 
scrvice-book.sfor the choir and liooks for 
thelibi’ary. {ff'arfon.) 

Sorlptnres. {See Sevkn Bibles.) 

Sott'damore {S<r), The lover of 
Ain'oret, whom he iiually marries. 
{HiiCtmr: Faene Queenc^ l>ook iii. iv.) 

Scudding under Bara Poles. In 

seaman’s language to scud moans to 
drive before a gale with no sails, or only 
just enough to keep .the ves.«el ahead of 
the sea; "scudding'under bare ijoles” 
is being driven by the wind so violently 
that no sail at all is set. Figuratively it 
moans to cut and run so piedidtatcly as 
to leave no trace liehind. 

fleuUabogue Massacre. In the 

Irish relH'lliou of 17U8 Sttullalxigne 
House. Wexford, W7vy^!lucd by the relnjls 
and used for a pi-ison. Some tUirty or 
forty prisoners confined iu it were 
brought out and shot in cold blood, 
when tlu! news of a repulse of the rebels 
at Now Boss airived (oth Juno, ’US). 
Tho barn at tlie back of tliu house w^is 
filled with prisouers and sot on fire, an^ 
Taylor, in his history, written at the 
time luul almost'on the s^xit, puts the 
number of *victims at 181, and he gives 
tho names of several of theiii. • 

* Sculls. Diakokj) . . .) 

Sculpture. Fathers of French sculp- 
turc. * 

Jean Goujon (1510-1572). 

Germain jpilon 

Scutch, 'I'he scrapings of hides; 
also refuse of flax. (English, am/c A, to 
cut; Saxon, sccadaif.) Wc "lavo tlie 
word in the expression, ‘‘Yon have 
scotched the smike, not killed it.” 

** AlMuit half a uilln fmni the sontbera uuttalt 
are Wit nwnnifactitrieii, \vhi*re the rrfnce from tba 
Loudon miutriofi, kaown os scutch, is oiiefattM 
api>o,’’—riH) Timts, 



Seattle 


1116 


Sea Deities 


Sontae.^ To nmttle a 6hip is to liore 
a hole in it iu order to make it sink. 
Xliither strangely, this word is froihlHie 
same root as our word shut or bolt (Saxon 
seyttd^ a lock, bolt, or ba^. It was first 
applied to a hole in a root with a door or 
lid, then to a hatchway in the deck of a 
ship with a lid, then to a hole in the 
bottom of a ship plugged up; then comes 
the verb to pull out the plug, and leave 
the hole for the admission of water. 

Senttle (of coals, etc.) is the Anglo- 
Saxon, scutel, a basket. 

“ The Bct'tfou [Xvffwaj J flsbvrumon ... in orery 
Airei'tfon nre cniuing .. . with their Bcuttlos 
Bwiiigiug on their nriiw. In Bergen flsU iie\ er 
carru'il in any ether way." — H. IT. Jackman: 
Glimpses o/Thre* Coatts, pt. iii. p. sXi. 

SoittUe Out (To). To sneak off 
quickly, to skododdle, to cut and run. 
Anglo-Saxon sceotan, to flee precipi¬ 
tately ; scitef, an arrow ; a dart¬ 

ing nsh, like the trout; seot, an arrow, 
etc. 

Soylla, daughtor of Ni-sus, promised 
to deliver Me^ara into the Imuds of 
Minos. To redeem this promise she had 
to cut off a golden hair on her father’s 
head, which she effected while he was 
asleep. Minos, her lover, demised her 
for this treachery, and Scylla threw her¬ 
self from a rock into the ^a. At death 
she a'as chtniged into a lark, and Nisus 
into a hawk. Scylla tamed into a rock 
by Circe “has no connection” with 
the daughter of Nisus. 

“Thinfc ofScj'ila’sfnte. 
Obnnged ton liird, and sent to lly livwlr, 

Hbe detirly pays JunNiHUH' injuredtaRir." 

Pnpe: Brute of the Lock, iii. 

8oy]]& Glaucus, a fisherman, was in 
love with Scylla; but Circe, out of 
jealousy, changed her into a hideous 
monster, and set dogs and wolves to bark 
round her incessantly. On this Scylla 
threw herself into the sea and became a 
rock. It is said that the rock Scylla 
somewhat resembles a woman at a dis- 
toDce, and the noise of the wdves «iashing 
against it is not unlike the barking of 
dogs and wolves. * 

"OlHurng, ]o.^t to joy, 
durst la bis love by vciifwOil VireiTe iinfc, 
Attendinii wept bifTBoylts's hspleHs fate," 
Canoene: LruMd, hk. v1. 

Avoiding Sfylh^ he fell into Charyhdis. 
Trying to avoid one error, he fell into 
another; or, trying to avoid one danger, 
he fell in|p another equally ¥atal. Scylla 
and Cha^bdis are two rocks between 
Italy an<I Sicily. In one was a cave 
where “ Scylla awelt,” and on the other 
Chaiybdis dwelt under a fig-tree. Ships 
which tried to avoid one were often 
wrecked on the other rock. It was Cireo 


who changed S(^la into a frightful sea- 
monster, and Jupiter who changed Cha- 
rybdis into a whu*lpool. 

“ When 1 shun Scylla your iatbrr, I fall into 
ClMrylxlii yi'iir motber."—i9lia&c4;«ara.* Merthant 
o/rt-jnee,!!!. 5, 

Bettvem 'Seiflla end Charypdis, Be¬ 
tween two diiliculties or fatal works. 

To fall fromSetjUainto Chayyhdis‘-ovA 
of the frymg-pan into the fire. 

ScyUiiaa or Tartaxiaii Lamb ( The). 
Agnus Scythicus, a kind of feni, called 
the borametz, or ^lypodium of Cayenne. 
It is said to resemble a lamb, and even 
in some coses to be mistaken for ono. 

Soytblaii Defla&ee. When Darius 
approached Scythia, an amliossador was 
scut to his tent with a bird, a frog, a 
mouse, and five arrows, then left without 
uttering a word. Darius, wouderiug 
what was meant, was told by Oobrias it 
meantythis: Either fly away like a bird, 
and hide your head in a hole like a 
mouse, or swim across the river, or iu 
five days^you will be laid prostrate by 
the Scytluun arrows. 

Soa. Any large collection of water, 
more or ie&s enclosed; hence the expres¬ 
sion “molten sea,” meaning the great 
brazen vessel which stood in Solomon’s 
temple (2 Chronicles iv. ,% and 1 Kings 
vii. 26). We have also the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, the Black Sea, the While ^ 
Sea, the Bed Sea, the Sea of Galilee, 
Dead Sea, etc.; and even the Nile, tlio 
Euphrates, and the Tigris are some¬ 
times called peas by the prophets. The 
world of water is the ocean. (Anglo- 
Saxon, sae.) 

The Old Man of the. sea (Arabim 
Xiffhts). A creature encountered by 
Sinbad the Sailor in his fifth voyage. 
Tliu terrible Old Man contrived to get 
on the bock of Siubod, and would 
neither dimiount again nor could he 
lie shaken off. At last Sinbad gave 
him some wine to drink, whioh so in¬ 
toxicated him that he relaxed his grip, 
and Sinbad made his escape. 

At aca. Quite at aea. 'Wide of the 
mark; quite wrong; like a person in 
tiie open ocean witiiout compass or chart. 

Sea«blw« Bird of Mariib (The). 
The wheatear, not the kingfisher. 

Sea Belttea. 

Amphltrite (4 syl.). Wife of Posei¬ 
don ^ syl.), queen goddess of the sea. 

N.B. Neptune had no wife. 

Duto, a sea-nymph,, mentioiiod by 
Virgil. 

Galatea, a daughter oIN^reus* 



8ea<-girt Isle 


fiebastiaJi 
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GlaucuB, a fishenna|i of Bceotia, aiter- 
Wivrds 4 mftrine deity. 

luo, who throw ‘hcmolf from a rock 
into the sea, and was made a Boa> 
goddess. 

Neptune (2 syl.), king of the ocean. 

The Nereids (3 syl.) or'NerSides (4 
syL), fifty in number. 

Nerous (2 syl.) and his wife Doris. 
Their palace was at the bottom of the 
Meditenranean Sea. Uis hair was sea¬ 
weeds. 

Oce&nos and his wife Tothys. OceSnos 
was not god of the sea, but of the 
ocean, supposed to form a boundary 
round the world, 

Occanidos (5 syl.). Daughters of 
Occhnos. 

Palcmon, the Oreek Portumnas. 

Fortumnus, the protectf>r of harbours. 

Poseidon (3 syl.), the Greek Neptune. 

Proteus (2 syl.), who assumed every 
variety of shape. 

Sireo-s (TAr). Sea uyinplis who 
charmed by sor^. 

• Tethys, Mofo of Ooeanos, and daughter 
of IJraTius and Terra. 

Thetis, a daughter of Nereus and 
ntother of Adiilhls. 

Triton, son of Pustndon (3 syl.). 

V The Naiads or Noi&des (3 syl.) were 
rim- nymphs. 

Sea-girt lale. Eimland, So callfHl he- 
^.^cause, asShakes{>ouTe nos it, it is ** hedged 
ih with the main, that water-walled hul- 
sviork ” (King John, ii. 1). 

“ This 3 >TCciou 8 smue set in tlic silver sea, 

Which serves It In thcofllcc ota^all. 

Or as a moat ftefensivc to a bouse, 

Aifainsl the euvf of less liapiuer lands." 

Shake»peaTt'; KlngJitehard //., ii. I. 

Sea>greaa Inoorrnptlble {Th^. 8o 
Carlyle called Kohespierre in his French 
ItrcolntioH. 

"The snug Is a short one, ami may perhaps 
serve u* mmlify our jiidgmerit of the • sea-sreon 
incorruiilthle."'—JTotsii and Queites, Seiaemlier 
null, p. ssti. 

$ea Legs. J£% has got his sea fegs. 
Is able'to walk on decic when the ship 
is rolling; aUe to Bear the motion of the 
ship without sea-dtjjpiess. 

Sea Serpent. Pontoppidan, in his 
Falurnl Historif of Norway, speaks of 
sea Borpenta 600 feet long. The great 
* sea serpent was said to have been seen 
olf the coast of Norway in 1819, 1822, 
1837. Hans Egede affirms that it was 
seen on the coast Of Greenland in 1734. 
In ISIS, 1817» 1819,1833, and in 1869, it 
nuido its ap^rance near Boston. In 
1841 it was ‘‘seenby the crew of Her 
Maje^y’s frigate NwMm, in the South 
Atumbo OoMtt. In 187^ it was scon 


by the crew of the barque Fauline. 
Girth, nine feet. 

Saabaard. That part of a country 
wliich borders on the sea ; the coast-line. 
It should ho mtbord. <Frencb, bord, 
the edge.) 

SeaL The sire is called a bull, its 
females are coars, the offspring are 
called pups; tlie breeding-place is called 
a rookciy, a group of youim seals is 
called a pod. The male seal till it is 
full grown is called a bachelor. A 
colony of seals is called a herd. A 
scaler is a seal-hunter, seal-hunting is 
called sealing, and the seal trade sealery. 

Seamy Side (The). The “ wrong” 
or worst side; os, the ” seamy side of 
Australia,” “the seamy side of life.” 
Thus, in velvet, in Brussels carpets, in 
tapestry, etc., the “ wrong” side shows 
the seams or threads of the pattern ex¬ 
hibited on the right sida 

“ You see Urn side of botnan nature in its 

most seamy attire-'—fierffie o/R. Buchanan's play 
Alone in liOHtton, Kovi-nilx'r, IStO. 

‘ My present purtiose is to call atlentirw to llu» 
iM'hiny hide of tne Australian colonies. There is, 
HS no know, Biirh a tbingr as eotton-liicked satin ; 
Imt the colonists take cam ru show us only the 
f.iec of the g<}<ida.'’—.VituifecMtb Century, April, 
iMtM, |t. j:>i. 

Soasoss (2'he). In art. Tito four 
Be.'ison.H hiive often been sculptured or 
paiuteil by ai'tists: 

Poussin drew his symbolic characters 
from the Old Tcstanicut. Thus, Adam 
and Eve in Furatlise represent Spring; 
Kuth in the coruiields represents Sum¬ 
mer ; Joshua and Caleb bringing grapes 
from the Land of Promise reptesent 
Autumri; and the Deluge represents 
Wintei*. 

The Ancient Greeks characterised 
Spring by Mercurv, Summer by Apollo, 
Antdiun by Bacchus, and Winter by 
Hercules. « 

M. Giroudet painted for the King of 
Spain long pictures, with allegoric cha¬ 
racter, from the Herculanciun. 

Seba'ra'im (4 syl.). Babbis who 
lived after the Talmud was ffuisheil, and 
avo their judgment on traditionary 
ifficultiea dei'e% sebarvth, “by way 
of opinion ”). (linxtorf.) 

Sebastian (AV.). Patron saint of 
archers, because he was bound to a tree 
and shot atVith arrows. Ai^hc arrows 
stuck in Ills body, thick as pins in a 
piu-curiiiou, he was also made patron 
saint of piu-makers. And as ho was a 
centurion, he is patron saint of soldiers. 

27ie English St. Sebastian. St. Ed¬ 
mund, tlie martyr-king of East Ai^Ua. 



Sebastianistes 


Seiaa Horse 


ins 


He mve himself up to his euemies under 
the nope of saving his people by this 
saorifioe. The Danes first scour;^ him 
with rods, and then, hiuding mm to a 
tree, shot arrows at him, and finally cut 
off his head. A legend tells how a wolf 
guarded the head till it was duly in> 
terred. The monastery and cathedral 
of St Edmundshury were erected on the 
place of his martyrdom. 

Sebaa’tlanLitea. Persons who he* 
lieve that Dom Sebastian, who fell in 
the battle of ATcazarquobir in ld78, will 
return to earth, when Brasil will be¬ 
come the chief kingdom of the earth. 

V A similar tradition is attached to 
several other names. 

Second. {Siv Two.) 

Second-lutnd. Not new or original; 
what Ims already been the property of 
.another; os, second-hand books,” 
” second-haud clothes,” eta 


Second Sl|dit. The power of seeing 
things invisible to others; the power of 
foreseeing future events by means of 
shadows thrown before thorn. Many 
Highlanders claim this power, which 
the ancient Gaels called sliadow-sight 
{taise/iiiarauffh). 

“ Nor lii<) cjHic sleicrlit. 

Ami ScDttlsli stlt Ilf secoml Malir.” 

3'rn>n&idl, 

Second Wind {The), in running. All 
animals soon aftor the start got out of 
breath, but os the body becomes heated, 
breathing becomes^raore easy, and en¬ 
dures till fatigue produces exlxauatiou; 
this is called the ^second tcind. 

“Tliat mrstevIottapUysScnl readjnstnipnt, knovin 
in animnliii * Second Inx-aih,’ ranic to tlir reacite 
Of liU faiiitius frame.”—iTAc Bartm Kximnm^it, 
ebsp. X. 

Second 4 ^ Time (J). Tlie siAtietli 
part of an hour was called by the Bomaus 
sn'up&lmiy and the sixtieth part of a 
minute was $erupSdum uecund^m. 

9 ee'ond»ry Colonrs. {He. under 

C 0 LOUB 8 .) 


Secret de PoUohineUe (Ze). No 
secret at all. A secret known to all 
the world; old news. Wo have also 
‘‘.Hawker’s News,” “Piper’s News.” 
The secrets of Polichmcllo are “stage 
whispers ” told to all the audience, 


‘ Kntre nmis, e'est au'on 
Tjc edcret de puliclnueiti).*’ 

Let i). IS. 


Seonler Clergy ( The). Thp parish 
cl^gy who live in the woild, in contra- 
distinction to monks, who live in monas- 
teriss, etc,, out of the world. (tiOtin, 
•ieutdris,) 
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See'nlar Qaanku Those hdd ^ the 
Bomans only once in a century, while 
the kings retgned they were held in the 
Cam^s Martius, in houoitr of Pluto 
and Proserpine, end were instituted in 
obedience ^ the Sibylline verses, with 
the ]^romise that “the empire should 
remain in safety so long us ibis ad¬ 
monition was observed.” ^ 

“ Date, fittte prertttinr 
Teinn’oro aivcra 

Quo SibylKui laaBnOw vorsua.” 

Umaets Carmen. ikealare,A.V.C., 127 .' 


Sedm Cniatra. So called from eedes 
(Latin, “a seat”). Tlieir introduction 
into England is by Hume (vol. iv. 605) 
erroneously attributed to the Duke of 
Buckiugbam, who, it is said, gave great 
offence by employing men as beasts of 
burden. Sir 8. Duncombo used one in 
1634, when Buckingham wa.H a hoy, and 
wo find it spoken ot ns far hack os 16H1. 
It was introduced into France (in 1617) 
by the Marquis de Moutbrnn, and called 
chaise d pormtre. 

V It is general^ said that these chaiss 
were first made at Sedan, on tho Meuse; 
hut this is not at all probable, as, without 
doubt, the invention was introduced into 
France from England. 

Sodrat. Tlio loins-tree which stands 
on the right-hand side of tho invisible 
throne of Allah. Its branches extend 
wider than the distance between heaven . 
and earth. Its leaves resemble the enjiS 
of an elephant. Each seed of its fru^ 
ouclost's a houri; and two rivers issue 
from its roots. Numberless birds sing 
among its luanches, and numberless 
angels rest beueaUi its shade. 


See'dy. Weary, worn out, out of 
sorts, run to seed, A hat or coat is 
tei med seedy when it lias liecome sliabby. 
A man is seedy after a debauch, when 
ho looks and feels out of sorta 


BeeL To close the eyelids of a hawk 
by miming a threadrthrough them; to 
hoodwink. (French, the eye¬ 

lash.) 


” site Hint so young coqfclgivo ont snub » teotn- 
inv, 

Ti> seta her father's eros up, close m oak,’*,, 

• Hth/dlA Tif. fL 


Seo'mitrgli. The wonderfu) bird that 
could s|ieak all the languages of thO’ 
world, and whose knowledge embraced 
jiast, present, and future events. {Ter- 
etm mjfthoto^p.) ‘ 

Belon Mmm mmisim 

wliich invariably mewight Jtl Itibit with 
it, Hence the horn 

hahet eqmm, ' thtiHfitit Seioa 

had an Argivt horse, of the breed el 
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Diomed, of a hay coldar and aurpaaeing 
beauty, but it was fat^ to its possessor. 
Scans was put to death by Mark Antony. 
Its next owner, Cornelias Dolabella, 
who bought it for 100,000 sesterces, was. 
killed in Syria .during the dyil wars. 
Cains Cassius, who next took possession 
of it, perished after the battle of Pldlippi 
by very sword which stabbed Ccesar. 
Antony had the horse next, and after 
the battle of Actium slew himself. 

Like the gold of Tolosa and Her* 
mione’s ned^co, the Seian or Sejan 
horse was a fatal possession. 

S^41its Water. Natural mineral 
water from a spring in the village of 
Scidlitz, in Bohemia. Seltzeu.) 

Saikfl (pron. ffreka). A religious sect 
in Hindustan, founded in loM. They 
profess the purest Deism, and are dis- 
tinguished front the Hindus by worship¬ 
ping one invisible god. The word means 
/io«, and was applied to them on ac¬ 
count of their heroic resistance ho the 
Moslem. Ultimately they subdued La¬ 
hore, and cstablishea a muitaiy common¬ 
wealth in the Panjab,.etc. 

V In 1849 the Punjab was annexed 
to the Britidt empire. 

Salab, in the Psalms. Mattheson, 
the miisioal critic, says the word is 
equivalent to and is a direction 

the ebeur to rep^t the psalm down to 
the part thus indicated. 

Sela'ma or Sele'meb* The headland 
of the Persian GulL commonly called 
Cape Mnsseldom. The Indians throw 
rocoamits, fruits, and flowers into the 
sen when they pass this capo, to secure 
a propitious voyage. (Morter.) 

'• nroMcg frrtw the InSina floa • 

PUtw round 8elania’e saintedmpe.'* 

Mvore: Fire tt'oruMppert, 

Sela'ao* The moon-goddess^ some¬ 
times, hut impropm'ly, called Duma, as 
Diana is'ulwnys called the chaste hunt- 
THSS; hut Selene had fifty daughters by 
Kndyinion, and sev^l by Zeus, one of 
whom w'os called “^»e Dew” (iVsf). 
Diana is represented with l)OW and 
arrow running after the stag; hut 
Solene is rmiresouted in a chariot drawn 
by two Wfiito horses; she has wings 
cm her shoulders and a sceptre in her 
)iaud< ^ 

Man'nldte; The dynasty of Selen- 
cus. li^c^ctts sneceeoed to a part of 
Alexanderlf yast etnpire. The mon- 
ardiy ctmsisted of Byria,.a pari of Asia 
Minoti and the eas^m provmoes. 


Salim. Son of AbdaUah and cousin 
of Zuleika (3syl.). When Oiafflr (2 syl.> 
murdmed Abdaliah, he took Seim and 
lirought him up as his own son. The 
young man fell in lovo with Zuleilm, 
who thought lie was her brother; but 
when she discovered he was Abdallah's 
sou, she promised to be Ms bride, and 
eloped with him. As soon as Oudflr 
discovered this he wait aft^ the fugi¬ 
tives, and ^ot Selim. Zuleika killed 
herself, and the old pacha was left child¬ 
less. The character of Selim is bold, 
enterprising, and truthful, fjiymi: 
Bride of Alydos^ 

iSdlim (soil of Akbar), The name of 
Jehanguire, before his accession to the 
throne. He married NourmahaV (the 
Light of the Harem). {See NoimuAHax). 

SeTjuka. A Ferso-Turkish dynasty 
which gave eleven kings and lasira 138 
years (1056-1191). It was founded by 
Togrul Beg, a descendant of Seljuk, 
chief of a sniall tribe which gamed 
possession of Buka'ra. 

SalL A saddle. “Vaulting ambition 
. . . o’crleaps its sell” {Macbeth^ i. 7). 
(Ijatin, sella; French, selle.) 'Window 
sill is the Anglo-Saxon syl (a basement). 

“Ur left his loftlo steed with jrnlden sel) '* 

^ifwier; Faerie QneaWt li. a 1 

Sell, sold. Made a capiivS, as a pur¬ 
chased slave. St. Paul says he was 
‘ ‘ sold under sin” (Rom. vii. 14). (Anglo- 
Saxon. w/Z-ffw, to give.) 

A sell. A “ do,” a deception, a “ take- 
in.” Street vendors who take in the 
unwary with catchpennies, chuckle like 
hens when they have laid an egg, “ Sold 
again, and got the money! ” 

Selling Booo (A), in which horses to 
lie sold are run. These horses must have 
the sale price ticketed. Tlic winner is 
generally sold by auction, and the own«fr 
gets both the selling price and the 
stakes. 14 at the auction a price is ob¬ 
tained above the ticketed price it is 
•divided between the second-best horse 
and tho race-fmul. {See Handicap, 
SWEEmAEES, I’EATB, WEIGHT-FOR-AGR 
Race.) • 

Tlic owner of any of tiie Imrw's way rUira any 
linrse fn n nellina rHcr ai ibe tn’ici' lickcird. 

Selling the Pate. Tin's is a phras^ 
very general in all Ireland, ap^uied to 
those who tukn queen’s or kyig’s evi¬ 
dence, or who imjieach their comrades 
for money. The tradition is that a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers was sent \fy Crotha, 
“ lord hf Atha,” to hold a pass f^nst 
the invading amy of Tratiiat, “ oi 
Cael.” The pass was betrayed f« 
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money. The Fir-boigs being salxiued, 
^lathal assumed the title of “ King of 
Ireland.'* 

Selt'xer Wat«r. A corruption of 
Seltera fFater; so called ffoin the Lower 
Seltcrs, near Limburg (Nassau). 

Semir’amiis of tbo North. Mar¬ 
garet of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
(1353-1412.) 

Catherine II. of Russia (1729-1796). 

Sonatkiui {SL) tied to ilie island of 
Scuttery, aud resolved that no female 
form should ever step upon it. An anral 
led St. Can'nra to the island, but uie 
recluse refused to admit her. Tom 
Moore has a poem on this legend, St. 
Seumm and the Lady. (Irish Melodiesy 
No. 1. (.Si-c KE\^N.) 

Sen’eoa. The Christian Stm’eea. 
BisJiop Hall of Norwich. (l.>74-165C.) 

Senior Op'tUne (3 syl.) A Cim- 
bridge University expression meaning 
one of the second-class in the mathe¬ 
matical tripos. The first class consists 
of Wranglers. 

*.• In the Vuiveraity of ('anihridfrc «!\ery lirnnch 
{8 divided into three chteneH.and tlie tJirue claKMen 
are called a triiHis. In thematheniatical tripoB, 
tlhifio of the/lr;(t elatn are called ‘wrenglert. thoao 
of ihe (wcoiid class ar>' nentor optlmu* (3 syl.),and 
those of the third class junior optimes. Law, 
rl!isai<'ai, aiidcother triiHiscs have no dietinctne 
names, hut are called Class l.,iI.,or 111. of the 
resttective trivos. 

SoDBaolierll), whose anny was de¬ 
stroyed by the Angel of Deatli, is bv 
the Orientals called King Moussof. 
(jyUerbelot, notes jo the Koran.) 

Se'nnlglit. A week; seven nights. 
FarCnight, fourteen nights. Those words 
are relics of the ancient Celtic custom of 
beginning the day at sunset, a custom 
observed by the ancient Greeks, Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, 
And by the modern representatives of 
these people. In Qen. i. we always find 
the evening precedes the mpming; as, 

The evening and the morning were the 
filst day,” etc. „ 

S«a't«iiOM (3 syl.). The four books 
of ^ntonees, by Pierre LomliarJ, the 
foundation of schoiastio theology of tlie 
middle iieriod. Schoolmen.) 

Mitstei' of the Sentences. Fierro Lom¬ 
bard, schoolman. (Died 1164.) 

Sen'tlMl. Arcbd. 8mKh say^ “ It is 
one set to watch the sentina (l^t.) or 
hold of a ahip,” but the Fr. sentiery a 
Mth or “ beat,” is far more probable. 
(Froich, sentxndle: Italian, seMine'Ha; 
the French sentier is from the Latin 
Htnlta.) 


Sepoy. The4 Indian soldier is 'sc 
called, sa^s Bishop Hebcr, tsom. sip, a 
bow, their prindpal weapon- in olden 
times. (Sipahi, a suklier.) 

Sept. A clan (Latin, septum, a fold), 
all the cattle, or all the voters, in a given 
enclosurCk^ 

Septemlwr Mauaeres. An indis¬ 
criminate slau^ter of Loyalists confined 
at the time in the Abbaye' and other 
French prisons. Danton gave ordca* for 
this ou^ught after the capture of 
Verdun by the allied Ihrussiau army. It 
lasted the 2ud, 3rd, and 4tb of Septem¬ 
ber, 1792. As many as 8,000 persons 
fell in this massacre, among whom was 
the Princess de Lamballe. 


Saptuagea'lma Snaday. In rouud 
numbers, seventy days before Easter. 
The third Sunday before Lent. Really 
only sixty-eight days before Easter. 


Sep'tnagl&t. A Greek version of the 
Old Testament, so called because it was 
made, in round numbers, by seventy 
Jews; more correctly speaking, by 
seventy-two. Dr. Campbell disapproves 
of this derivation, and says it was so 
called because it was sanctioned and 
authorised by the Jewish San'hedriin nr 
great council, which consisted of seventy 
members besides the high priest. Him 
derivation falls m better with the modern 
notion that the version was made 
different times by different translatfws 
between B.C. 270 and 130, (Latin, aep- 
tuayinta, seventy.) 

V Tbe SeptussiDt vuntalns the Apocryplia. 
Armnlinv (u legend, the Eeptnaglni was made 
at Alejiandria lijr sei'cnty-twri Jews in scveiti>- 
iwo days, 


Soraglio. Tlie palace of the Turkish 
sultan, situateil in the Golden Horn, aud 
enclosed by walls seven miles and a half 
in circuit. Tlio chief entrance is ihe 
SiMine Gate; and the chief of the large 
edifices is the Ltarein, or ” sacred spot,” 
which contains uumirous liousos, cue for 
each of the sultan’s wives, onu others 
for his ooneubines. The black epnuchs 
form the inner ^ard, and the white 
eunuchs the second guard. The Seraglio 
may be visited by strangers; not so the 
Ilarem. 


Ser'ai^Uin. An order of angels dis¬ 
tinguished for f«rvent seat and reDgions 
artumr. The word moons ** to bum.” 
(•fe Isaiah Vi. 2.) ' 


“ Ttunm^ celestial a«i}eu|n> ho 

Veiled with his gottfeotts wiS8S,up sivintfiBg 
_ light, ' 

Flew ihruugli the midst ot henv^n." 

Milton : Paredfst lost, r. MO 



Bferapis \m Serpent 


. ■ Bera'pip. The Ptolemaic form of the 
Bgyptiaii OH'rit. word i« a cor¬ 
ruption of oaor'api$ (dead apia, or rather 
“ oaiTided apis *’), a deity which had so 
many things in common with Osi'ris 
that it is not at all easy to distinguiah 
them. • 

SerapU. Symbol of the Nile and of 
fertility. 

I^ftt {At^. The ordeal bridge over 
which everyone will have to pass at the 
resurrection. It is not wider than the 
edge of a scimitar, and is thrown across 
the golf of hell. The faithful, says the 
Koran, will pasa over in safety, but 
sinners will fall headlong into the dreary 
realm beneath. 


Berbo'iilaa Bog or Serbo'iita. A 

mesa from which there is no way of ex¬ 
tricating oneself. The Serbotuau bog 
was between Egypt and Palestine. 
Strabo calls it a hue, and says it was 
200 stadia long, and 50 brow; Pliny 
makes it 150 miles in length. Hume 
says that whole armies have been lost 
therein. Typhon lay at the bottom of 
this bog, which was therefore called 
lyphotra Breathing Hole. It received 
its name from Sel^et-Bardoil, a king 
of Jerusalem, who died there ou his 
return from an expedition into Egypt. 

" Sov, sir. T must my I ktiow ot no SerDoniut 
hoff <b>e|ier thiui a £6 rating would prortf Ui h«.”— 
Ji. VitTMti (CAatw. of the Etch.), Tima, March IS, 

“ A gult profound as that SarlMinian bog, 

, a Uetwist Pamlataand Mount Oassiua old, 

^ Where armies whole barn KUDk." 

Milton: Parathte Lott, 11. as& 

8 eireiiio'iies.(i syl.). Brother-in-law 
of Eling Sardanapa'lus, to whom he en¬ 
trusts his signet-ring to put down a 
rebellion h^iaed by Arba'ces the Mode 
and Bel'esiSj the Chaldean soothsayer. 
He is slain m a battle with the insur¬ 
gents. (Bgron: Sardanapatus.) 

Serena'de (3 syl.). Music performed 
in l^e serene — i.e. ta the open air at 
eveurido* (Latin, ^■e'ftum, whence the 
French sirmade and Italian seremta). 

Or serenatfl wMch the surred lover sings 
To bis proud otr." • 

Milton; ParadUt Loot, lit. TWk 


Bere'iM (2 ayl.)« A tilde given to 
oertain German nnaoes. Those princes 
who used to hold under the empire were 
entitled Serene or Meet Serene High¬ 


nesses, 

Its eU serene. All light (Spanish, 
serdno^ '*all right sentinePs coun¬ 
tersign). Sef^f tike night-watd*. 

* M etiSriytuidwstaiid each otW.* 'All 
Sweiia’rMp«uM^]tottcr.''-- 1 fa(soB.* The Web ef 
ahsS^idsr cl^. vHl^ • 

n 


Serif and Sanaeitf The former is 
a letter in typography with the “wings”, 
or finiahlng-strokfM (os T); the lattmr is 
without the flni^ing-strol^ (as T). 

Serf—nt»-at-Tinw. Frendi, frires- 
eetyens^ corruption of fratree-servientes 
of the Templars. 

Sermea Idwie (Doctors Commons, 
Iiondon), A comintimi of Sher’c-ttmiiers 
lane (the lane of the money-shearers or 
clippers, whose office it was to cut and 
round the metal to be. stamped Into 
money). The Mint was in the street 
now called Old Change. (^Maitland: 
London^ ii. 880.1 

Serpent. An attribute of St. Cecilia, 
St, Eunhe'mia, and many other saints, 
either because they trampled on Satan, 
or because they miraculously cleared 
some country of such reptiles. (See 
Daqom.) 

Serpent, in Christian art, figures in 
Foraoise as the tempter. 

The brazen serpent gave uewuess of 
life to those who were Mtteu by the fieiy 
dragons and raised their eyes to this 
symbol. (Numb. xxi. 8.) 

It is generally placed under the feet 
of the Virgin, in tdlusion to the promise 
made to Eve after the fall. (Gen. iii. 15.) 

Satan is called the gf^t serpent 
because under the form of a serpent 
he tempted Eve. (Rev. xii. 9.) 

? It is rather strange that, in Hindu 
mythology, hell is cmled Narac (the 
region of serpents). (Sir IF, Jones.) 

Serpent metaniorphises, Oadmos and 
his wife Hormo'nia were by Zeus con¬ 
verted into serpents and removed to 
Elysium. Escuia'pius, god of Epidau'. 
ros, assumed the form of a serpent wh«i 
he appeared at Rome during a pesti¬ 
lence. Tlierefore is it that the goddess 
of Health bears in her hand a sei^nt. • 

** O wave, Ilygela, o'er Britannia's throne 
Tby scriient-wantl, and mark it tor tbine own," 
iSinrin t JBeommy of Vteelation, iv. 

Jupiter Ammon appeared to Olynf- 
^ia in the form of a serpent, and became 
the father of Alexander the Great. 

‘ When glides a silver seritant, treacherous guest i 
And bur Olympia folds him to her breast?' 

Darwin: Xronottiy of Vo/fetaeiim, 1. i. 

Jupiter CapitoK'nus, in a similax form, 
became the fatiier of l^pio Africanus. 
Jhe serpenhis embkmatkai — 

(1) Of wisdom. “ Be ye ^therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves” 
(Matt. X. 16). 

(2) Of sttotiliy. “Now the serpent 
was more subtil than any beast of the 
field” (Gen. iii. 1). 



Serpent 


Set Off 


li is soldi that the eeras't^s hides in 
sand that it u^y bite tlM horse’s foot 
and ^t rider thrown. In allusion 
to this briief, Japb says, “ Ihin shall be 
... an adder in the path, that biteth 
the horse’s heels, so ttut his rider riiall 
fall bad^ard ” (Gen. xlix. 17). 

It is said that serpents, when attacked, 
swallow their young;, and eject them 
again on teadiing a ^ce of suety. 

Thomas Lodge says that peofde caUed 
Sauveurs have St. Uatheriue’s wheel in 
the nalate of their mouths, and therefore 
can neal the sting of serpents. 

The Bible also tells us that it stops 
up its ears that it imy not be charmed 
by the charmer. (Ps. Iviii. 4.) 

Tht Hffent IS tymbolical-^ 

(1) Of deity, because, sap Plutarch, 

it feeds upon its own body; even so 

all thinn spring ^m God, and wfll be 
reaolvea inro deity again.” (2fo /ridv et 
Osirid^ i. 2, p. 5 ; and PAi/c Byhlitu.) 

(2) Of eternity, as a corollai^ of the 
fonner. It is represented as forming a 
circle and holding its tail in its mouth. 

(3) Of renovation. It is said that the 
scrpmit; when it is old, has the power of 
growing young again “ like the eagle,” 
by casting its slough, which is done hy 
squeezing itself between two rocks, 

(4) or guiuriioa spirits. It was thus 
employed ^y the ancient Greeks and 
Boroans, ana not uaf requently the figure 
of a serj^nt was depicted on their altars. 

In the temple of Athen'a at Athens, a 
serpent was Kept in a cage, and called 
^’tbe Guardian Spirit of the Temple.” 
This serpent was supposed to be ani¬ 
mated by the soul of ^ctho'nius. 

To ekh’ish a serpent in your iosotn. To 
show kindness to one wno proves un¬ 
grateful. The Greeks say ^t a hus¬ 
bandman found a serpent’s egg, which 
iie put into his bosom. The egg was 
hatwed hy the warmth, and the youug 
serpent stung its benefactor.,. 


Sffpent** food, Fennel is said' to be 
e favourite food of serpents wfifi 


the favourite food of sqrpen 
juico td which it restore its 
dim. 


sqrpentak wfifithe 
n«s its i^ht trhen 


Serpents. BnudUaa wood is a panao^ 


TTieir eon have been ser^t-Heked. 
They have the gtfbof foresering events, 
the power o# seeii^ into futurity. This 
isauredk supershnon. It is iwd that 
Cassandra and Hel'enus were gifted 
with the power of propl^^e^, boeanse 
aeipmits jicVed their earsVhiie steeping 
in the temple of Apollo. . . 

The seed of the tcomm s$0U bruise the 
eerpenfs head (Gen. iii. IdJ, ser- 
brpteed (he heel et mmi but 
Christ, the ''seed cA the wemaii,’^ 
bruised 


iMrefore think him M a sernent's mtk 
V hich, batcbMLvouM (as his kiii'lf srow dan* 
geroos." tmake$/mre: JuUit»C'ei»ar,U.h * 


wood, and on it is tiie legend of ** JEToNi 
soit qui mal y penw.” 

jBerpeatlae VbrMa. Such os md 
with the same word as they begin with. 
The following are exom^es• 

"Cresdt amrqr numiui, (tnantnm Irsa vecunla 
(areatSr growt the lore of pelf, as poll Itself 

* Ambri ttorentes'etatlims, Armdes ainiw.'* 

(Both In the spring of llf^ Arcadians both.) 

Setrainur'tl*. High screens of rep 
cloth, stiffen^l with cane, used to en¬ 
close a considerable space round the 
royal tent of the Perrian army. 

Servant {Faithful). {See Adam.) 

Sekve. ni serve him cm/— give him 
a quid pro quo. This is the French ddi~ 
server^ to do an ill tom to one. 

To serve a rope. To roll soeaething 
nnon it to prevent it from being firetteiC 
llie “ service” or material employed is 
spun 3 rani, small lines, sennit, ropes, bid 
leath^, or canvas. 

Servna ServO’nun {Zatin). The 
slave of slaves, the dnu^ of a servanj^° 
The style , adopted Iw tbe B^an pon- 
tiifs ever idnee the tune of Gregory tka 
Great is Servus Serverum Dei, 

“Alexander crisec^s, servtts servimifr nol, 
KariMinio Siio WiUieltno aalutem.'’— 
hmlera, !• p. 1. ^ 

Sea’ame (3 eyl ). Oily gr^ of the 
natural order Praalia'ceaB, originally 
from India. In Egypt they eat sesame 
cakes, and the Jews frequently add the 
seed to tbrir bread. The cakes made of 
sesame oil, mixed with honey and |^- 
served citron, are considered an (Mental 
luxury; sesame is*^exi 06 lleiit*also toe 
puddm^. {See Osim SmiOh) 

” Among the namerms objects ... vsea black 
hiurae... . Os une aldS of .its masMT there waa 
cleawbarler and MSame, aiidj.be ntnet wan llilad 
witb'roie'Water.’^r-Arebbia JneSW (Xfttrd Otitn- 
der), 

Sa'aluu King of the serpent me, on 
whii^ TIdmU xedhifle on the. primeval 
Waters. It has a thousand heads, bn onf^ 
of which the wm^hLrieste.. 1%e>eoUed-ttp 
sesha is the embhaaiLCl irtaUw^. {ffutdit 


the serpent’g head. 


^bits, and balance etriicic, 



Set Soene 
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Set nff to adwinittgok A tern used by 
jeweU^, who set off precious stpnes by 
apprc^priste ‘^settings/’ 


Set Soeae. In theatrical parlwce, 
a scene built up by the stajj^e oarpen^s, 
or a furnished interior, as *a drawing- 
room, as distinguished nom an ordinary 
or shiftiiig scene. 

Set-to {A). A boxing match, a 
pugilistic fight, a scolding. In pugilism 
the combatants are by their seconds 
“ set to the scratch or line maihed on 
the ground. 


Set'eboa. A deity of the Patsgo- 
mans, introduced by Shakespeare into 
his 'limpest. 

“ His an is of sncli power. 

It would control mr dnm's godJSeielios, 

And make a vassal of turn.” Tetntfftt, i. 2 . 

Seth'ltes (2 qrl.). A sect of the 
flocond century, who maintaiued that 
the Messiah was Seth, son of Adam. 


SetMiigaBeik. diving her a certain 
uuinlier of eggs to hatch. The whole 
number for incubation is called a sef/iNg. 

Setting a Saw. Bending the teeth 
alternately to (he right or left in order 
to moke it wwk more easily. 

Setting'ef a Jew^ The frame of 
gold or sUver surrounding a jewel in a 
ring, brooch, etc. 

1 II 71,1, proelotts stone set lit the sIWor sea.'* 
/Ou^tpean: XiirAArcl //., it. t. 

of Planter or Paint. Its 

Setting of Sun. Keen, and Stare. 

Their sulking below the horizon. 

Setting tbe Thamee en Plm. iSto 
Thavhs.) 


Setting 


Settle your Rneh (2b). *‘T6 cook 
hm goose;” or ”make mince-meat oi 
him. * Our slang is fuU 'Ol similat 
phrases. 

" AhMt tarlB as mea mad in their Castles, 
ASd females wuas^tiM thehr msh." 

Sima: ilapottsC Ailtads (Pollp), 

Seven (Greek, hepta; IdtUn, arptm ; 
German, aiebea; An|[lQ-Saxon, 
etc.), Abo^number. Tbereore seven 
days m creation, seven spirils before tbe 
jhrone qt God, sevtm days in the week, 
seven graces, seven divisions in the 
lord’s Pn|.y«, wven ages in the life ol 
man, and the just fall”seven times a 
day.” Thatre* are men phases of iht 
moon, every seventh year was sahbtd* 
ioal, and som Ifmet sevenyearavrasttu 
ittbibe. '(ftV&ree Jewish feash 
ttsfifidsetendaya, aim betifeen the first 
and secmid of these feasts were seveii 


weela. Leviticat purifications lasted 
seven da 3 r 8 . We have seven ohurehes 
of Asia, seven candlesticks, seven idais, 
seven trummts, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, seven horns, the Lamb 
has seven eyes, ten times seven IsraelHea 
go to Egypt, the exile lasts the same 
number m years, and there were ten 
times seven eldere. Pharaoh in his 
dream saw seven Idne mid seven ears of 
com, etc. 

It is frequently used indefinitely to 
signify a long time, or a great many; 
thus in the Jmterhm of iht Four mU- 
meut*, the dance of Apetyte b called 
tlie best ” that I have seen thb eev«D 
yere.” Shakespeare talks (ff « mkn 
being ” a vile thief this seven year.” 

8 «v«i BIbiM C 7%d) or Sacred Books. 

(1) The Bihie ox d^tbps. (Canon 
completed a.D. 494; Old Testament as 
we have it, B.o. 130.) 

(2) The Ediaa of the Scandinavians. 

The Fwe Kingo ot the Cfiiinese. 

”King” here means web-of-doth on 
which they were originally written. 

(4) The BoraH of the Mohammedans, 
(Seventh century, A.n.) 

(5) The Tri mJtet of the Buddhisb. 
(Sixth century B.o) 

(6) *1116 Tnree l^edat of the Hindfia. 

(Twelfth contury b.o.) • 

(7) il^damtoofthePersbns. (Twdfth 
contury b.o.) 

, fleyms Bodims in A lnhemy. Snau 
gold, moon silver, Mars iron, Metei^ 
quicksilver, Saturn elead, Ju^ter tin, 
and Venus copper. 

“ Tbe bnUieg seven, cek. In bem beer annnn; 

Hoi gold »,and I.un» silver wo tbrepe, 

Mars yren, Mercune anv ksiher ire cteiw; 

Hatnrnus lecd, and Jubitur Is tyn; 

And Venus roper, by my fader kyn.'* 

Chttuetr: PrvL of the Chanoimaa ToMnaa TaU. 

Sevmi Chamiffoim Of ClufstendMft 

b by Ridiard Johnson, who lived ill the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

(1) St. George of England was setnn 
•years imprisoned by the Almi'dor, the 

black Kiogof Morocco. 

(2) St. Denys of Prance lived seven 
years in the form of h haVt. 

(3) St. James of Spain was seven years 
dumb out of love to o fair Jewess. 

(4) St. Antiliony of Italy, with the 
other cham^pos, woa enchanted into h 
deep sleep ui the Bbck Castbi and was 
released by St, Qeoi^'s three sons, who 

S tanched the seven lamps hy fraterfiom 
e enchanted fountaJu, 

(b) St. Andirew of Scotland, who Se- 
livei^ six bdies who had lived aaven 
years uuder the form of white swaBB, * 
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(6) St. Patrick of Ireland was immured 
iu a cell wh^ he scratched his grave 
with hia own nails. 

(7) St. David of Wales slept seven 
years in the enchanted garden of Onnan~ 
dine, hut was redeemed hy St. George. 

' Sevan Cliiirohea of Asia. 

(1) ^hesos, founded by St. Paul, 57 1 
iu a ruinous state in the time of Justinian. 

(2) Smyrna, still an important seaport. 
Polycarp was its first bishop. 

(.1) Per'gamos, renowned for its library. 
(4) Thyatrra, now called Ak-hissar 
(the Jf'hite Castle). 

(d) Sardis, now a small village called 
Sart. 

(6) Philadelph'iar, now called Allah 
Shehr of Ood)^ a miserable town, 

(7) Laodice'a, now a deserted place 


]ilantod by the apostles themselves, are 
now Mahometan. Bead what Gamaliel 
eaid, Acts v. 38, 39. 

Seven DeaAly 81ns {Ihe). Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, Lust, Gluttony, Avarice, 
jmd Slotii.- 

Seven Mels (London). A column 
with seven dials formerly stood in St. 
Giles, facing the seven streets which 
radiated therefrom. 

“ WtKve isnied Ht Qllei's ancient limits sprewl 
An in-ratled cutuinn rears its lotty head. 

Here to seven iireuts seven dials count tlio day. 
And from each other catch the circIinK ray.” 

Qoy: Trivia, l\. 
o 

Seven Jeye ef the Virgin. (See 

Mahy.) 

Seven Sages of Greeee. 

(1) Solon of Athens, whose motto was, 

44 ‘PTnAW flllVIUilf 

• (2) Chilo of Sparta—** Consider the 
end.” 

(.3) Thalgs of Mile'tos—** Who hateth 
suretyship is sure.” 

. Y4) Bias of Prie’nS—'* Most men are 
bad.” 

(3) Cleobu'Ios of laudos—* * The golden 
mean,” or ** Avoidsextremes.” 

(6) Fittacos of Mityle'ne—* * Seize Time 
by the forelock.” 

. (7) Periandor of CorinUi—**NotI«ng 
is impossible to industry.” 

. First, Solgt, who made the Athenian laws; 

While Ohtio, In gwwta, was fanted fot bis saws: 
' lit Mile'tos did mnlM astronomy tea^: 

/ used in Prie'ne bis mcnmls to preach t 
flMbttlat, of Lindos, WM handsome and wise i 
•V Mityle'ne 'mlnst thraidom sa# PUtaeos rtie ; 

' Ptriamdar & said to have gsined mreogb bis 
_ court 

The title tbiv Mtfson, the Chentan, ought. 

M. D. A 


Seven Senee^ Scatvd out of my 
seven tenses. According to very ancteut 
teadbiug, the soul of man, or his 
**iuwam holy body,” is compounded 
of the seven propw^ which are under 
the influen^ of the seven planets. Fire 
animates, earth gives the sense of feel* 
ing, watOT gives speedi, wr gives taste, 
mist gives sight, flowers jnve heairing, 
the south wind pves smeliing. Hence 
the seven senses are aiumation, feeling, 
speech, taste, sight, hearing, and smell* 
ing. {See CoKMOW Sense.) {See Ec¬ 
clesiastes xvii. 5.) 

'Seven Staters. Seven culverins so 
called, cast by one Borthwick. 

“ And these wore Bortliwirk's ‘Siotere Seven,' 

And culverins which Franco had given s 

Ill-omened gift! Tbe gunn remain 

The ctonuieror'i spoil on Flndden plain.” 

Sir WaUerScott: Marmiau, tv. 

Seven Sleepers.' Seven noble youths 
of Ephesos, who fled iu the Dedan 
persecution to a cave in Mount Celion. 
After 230 years they awoke, but soon 
died, and their boaies were taken io 
Marines in a large stone coffin, still 
shown in Yiotor’s church. Their luunes 
ore Constantine, Dionysius, John, Max- 
im'iaa, Malohus, Martmian, and Serap'- 
ion. This fable took its rise firom a 
misapprehension of the word^ **They 
fell weep in Gie Lord t.F. die<l. 
^Greyory of Tours; He Gloria Martyrum, 

1 . 9.) (See Koran, zviii.; Golden Legend^ 
etc.) ^ 

SevsnSorrowsof Mis Virgin. {See 

Mabv.) 

Seven Spirits stand before tho 
Throne of God: Michael, Gabriel, La- 
maol, Baphael, Zachaiiel, Anael, and 
OrlpheL {Oustavmi,) 

Seven Spirits of Ood {The). (1) 
the Spirit^of Wisdom, (2) the Spirit of 
Understanding, (3) the Spirit of Counsel, 

(4) the Spirit of Power, (5) the Spirit of 
Knowl^^, (6) the l^iit of Bighteous- 
ness, and (7) we Spirit of Divine Aw- 
fulnoss. 

Seven V|rtnee '(rAg). Faith, Hope, 
Char^, Prudence, Jr»tioe, Fortitude, 
and Tempenuice. The first three are 
called ** we holy virtues.” (Sew Seven 
Deadly Sins.) 


Seven Weeloi* Wnr {The). From 
June 8th to Jtdy 26th, 1866^ between 
Fruasia and AnffM% for Cmman sn- 
premacy. Italy vras Prussia. 

HostUi^bt^oidMWhh^nnd 
Italy July SStiu but the Bavadins were 
defeated the hi^wing day {3^ 26th}. 
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The Treaty of P^^rae wan signed 
Angnst 23i*a, 1866, ana that of Yi^na 
October 3rd. By these treaties, Austria 
was wholly ex«uded from Germany, 
and Prussia was placed at the head of 
the German States. , 

Seven Wise Kaetera. Lucien, son 
of Dolopftthus, recoivei^ improjMr 
vances teom. his stepmother, aa^ being 
rolled, she accused him to the king of 
offering her violence. By consulting the 
stars the prince found out that his life 
was in danger, but that the crisis would 
be passed without inju^if he remained 
silent for seven days. The wise masters 
now take up the matter; each one in 
turn tells the king a tale to illustrate 
the evils of inconnderate punishments, 
and as the tale ends the king resolves to 
relent; but the queen at night mr' 
suadeshim to carry out his sentence. The 
seven days being passed, the prince also 
tells a tue whum embodies the whole 
truth, whereupon the kingrantences the 
queen to lose her life. lliiB collection 
of tales, called Smdabar'’s ParahteSy is 
very ancient, and hoe been translated 
from the Arabic into almost all the 
languages of the civilised world. John 
Rollana, of Dalkeith, turned it into 
Scotch metre. 

Seven Wonden of the WoiUL 

,, (i) Of Antiquity. 

Tbe PyrarnttUi lint, wbicb in Brryftt were laid; 
Tli<-n Q<irdm« f<ir Ani'ytis made: 

Hiird, Maruo^luif* Timb ul affertbin and guilt; 
Vourtb, tbe Temp* of Oian, iu Kpbeeue bniit i 
Ki f ih, Cotoeeoe of tUunta, cast in bnae, to tbe aun; 
Kixtti, J^ttpiter'eSlattia, by rbidiaadone: 

Tbe Pharqe 0/ Sgiipt, Ia«t wonder of old, 

Ur tbe Paiau of Cyrm, cemented with gold. 

(ii) Of the Middle Agte. 

(iS llie Colise'um of Borne. 

(2; The Oatacombs of Alexandria. 
f3) The Great Wall of China. 

(4) Stonehenge. 

(51 The Leamng Tower of Pisa. 

(6) Hie PoFcelio]^ Tower of Nankin. 

(7) Thb Mosqne <rf St. ^phla at Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Seven Yeanf LM«e. Lenses run 
by seven years and its multiples, from 
the aucieut notion of what was term^ 
“ climacterie years^” iu whiidi life was 
suppMed to be in special pmil. {Levintu 
Zemnius.) (SevCLiiuciTB&iaTBASS.) 

Seven Teiuni* War f,The% The third 

g eriod of the War of'the '*^Attstrtan 
ucoesrioa,^* between Maria Tlmma of 
Austria and Friedrich II. of Frttsaia!i It 
began 1758y and terminated in 1763. At 
the close, Silesia was handed <o'rw to 
Pruaria, 


Sevfin Years'' War between Sweden 
and Denmark (1563.1570). Erik XIV. 
of Sweden was poisoned, and hU sue. 
cesser put an end to (he war. 

Several = separate; that which is 
severed or separate; each, as “all and 
several.” 

Azarub was a leper, and ** dwolt la a sererdl 
bouse ” <S Kings xv. 91. 

Severn. (,See Sabbuta.) 

Seve'nu Patron saint of ful- 

lets, being himself of the same craft. 

2m iVaU of Severus, A stone ram¬ 
part, built in 208 by the Emperor 
i^ve'rus, between the Tyne and the 
Solway. It Is to the north of Hadrian’a 
wall, which was constructed in 120. 

Sevres Ware. Porcelain of fine 
quality, made at the French government 
works at Sevres. Chi^y of a delicate 
kind, for ornament rather than use. 

Sew the Button on. Jot down at 
once what you wish to remember, other¬ 
wise it may be lost or forgotten. 

Sex. ifke Gbndeb Wobds.) 

Sexagee'tma Sunday. The second 
Sunday before Lent; so called because 
in round numbers' it is uxty days before 
Easter. ^ 

Sextlle (2 syl.). The aspect of two 
planets when distant from each other 
sixty degrees or two signs. This position 
is raark^ thus As there are twelve 
signs, two signs are a sixth. 

** In Bextiie, ninsre, ancTtrine, and opposite 
Ot noxious vfltoacy.” 

Milton: Paradise x. ssa. 

Sen'tMB. A corruption of sa^cristan,' 
an official who has charge of the sanvy 
or things attached to a specific church, 
sucdi as vestments, cushions, books, box^ 
took, vessels, and so on. * 

Sepd Padia of the More'a, 

assasaiuateA m GiUnare, his favourite 
^concubine. {Syrm: The Gorsair.) • ■ 

Mena. The founder of the illus¬ 
ions house which was so conspicuous 
in the fifteenth oAd sixteeutn cen¬ 
turies, was tlie sou of a day-labourer. 
His name was Giacomuxzo Attendolo, 
chauged to Sfonsa ftnm the follow¬ 
ing iuddeutj—Being dedrons of going 
to the waT8,^o consulted hatchet 

thus: he flung it against a tree, saying, 
“If it sticks fast, I will go.” It did 
stick fast, and he enlistra. It waa 
because he threw it wi^ swffi amaring 
fmree that he was called th^ 

Italimi for force. 
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i^orsa (in Jmuaiem Delivered of 
Lombardy. He, with his two brouiers, 
AchlUes and Falame'des, were in the 
Muodron of adventurers in the allied 
Chrotian army. 

Shack. A scamp. To shack or shackle 
is to tie a log to a horse, and send it out 
to feed on the stubble a^r harvest. A 
shack is either a beast so diackled, the 
right of sending a beast to the stubble, 
or the stubble itself. Anpliial to men, 
a shack is a jade, a stuboie<feeder, one 
bearing the same ratio to a well-to-do 
man as a jade sent to gnrase on a common 
bears to a well-stallra horse, (dnglo- 
Saxon, seeaeul; Arabic, shahal^ to tie the 
feet of a beast.) 

Shaddobk. A largo kind of oranfm, 
so called from Captain Shaddock, who 
first transplanted one in the West Indies. 
It is a native of China and Japan. 

Wine vaults. The Brighton 
Old Bank, in 1819, was tamed by Mr. 
Savage into a smoking-room and gin- 
shop. There was an entrance to it hv 
the Pavilion Shades, and Savage took 
down the word banky and inserted in¬ 
stead the word shades. This term was 
not iuappr^riate, as the room was in 
reality shaded b;^ the opposite house, 
occupied hjbMrs. FitzherMrt. 

Skadoir or Sbadoct A contrivance 
in Egypt for watering lands for the 
summer crops. It consists of a long rod 
weighted at one end, so as to raise the 
bncTOt attached by a rope to the other 
end. 

Skadovr. A ghost. Macbeth says to 
the ghost of Banquo— 

'’Hence, buirible ab«tow’ unreal mnrkcry, 
bence i*' Skakespmre; Mvubeth, ill. 4. 

He would quarrel with his own shadou'. 
He is so inimble that he would lose his 
temper on ibe merest trifle. (i%'«Sciius- 
VXHL.) ^ 

Gone to the bad for the shadnw of an ass. 
D&aoethenes says a j'ouug Athenian, 
once hired an ass to Megara. The heat 
was so great and the road so exposed, 
that he alighted abmidday to take shel¬ 
ter from t& Sim under me shadow of 
the poor beast. S<;aroely was be seated 
when the owner passed by, and laid 
claim to the shadow, sayii^ he let the 
ass to tl^ traveller, but*not the ass’s 
shadow. After fightuag for a time, they 
agreed to settle the matter in tim law 
courts, and the suit lasted so loog that 
both were ruined, ** If you must quar¬ 
rel, let it be for somethiiig better than 
the shadow of an ass,” 


3fap your shadi^ never be less. When 
students have made certaiu progness in 
the black arts, they are compelled to 
run through a subterranean hall with 
the devil after them. If tiiey run so 
fast that the devil can only catch their 
shadow, or jiart of it, they become first- 
rate magicTans, but lose either all or 
part of their shadow. Therefore, the 
expression referred to above means, May 
you escape wholly and entirely from the 
clutches of the foul fiend. 

A servant earnestly desireth theshadow 
(Job vii. 5)—the time of leaving off work. 
The people of the East measure time by 
the len^ of their shadow, and if you 
ask a man what o’clock it is, he will go 
into the sun, stand erect, and fixing his 
eye where liis shadow terminates, will 
measure its leurih with his feet; having 
done so, he will tell you the hour cor¬ 
rectly. A workman earnestly desires his 
shadow, which indicates the time of 
leaving off work. 

Bliadow To follow about like 
a shadow. This is done by some person 
or persons appointed to watch the move¬ 
ments and keep au fait with the doings 
of suspicious characters. 

“ Be IJreuR] wts fCiadowed by s))Ibs. vbo wrm 
Btirrini uu the cn^wU sgalust niiu.”—i;onA»Nni('.i 
MaoaxMo,lMl, i>. 33S. 

Blwdy. On the shady side offorly-.~ 
the wrong side, meaning more tlian forty.^ 
As evening apiuoacfacs the shadows 
lengthen, and as man advmtces towards 
the evening of life he approadies the 
shady side thereof. As the beauty of 
the day is gone when the sun declines, 
the word snady means inferior, bad. etc.; 
as, a shady character, one tiiat will not 
bear the light; a shady transaction, etc. 

ShAfaliM. So Bottom the weaver 
and Francis Flute the bellows-mender, 
call Ceph'rius, the husband of Frocris. 

“ J^rai»u»; Not Hlmthlus to Prooru* Mrae w, t riic. 

TkiWe; .\a Shalaltm tu IVocriM, I to yiHi.*' 

Shaketpeare: Midiiminur yiff/ii's Drgum, v. I. 

Ska'fltes (2 syl.). One of the four 
sects of the Sunnitra or orthodox Mos¬ 
lems ; so called frost Al-Shafei, a descen¬ 
dant of Mahomet, (flee SluiTEs.) 

Sbafk. 1 will make either a shtft or 
bolt of it. I will ajqdy it to one use or 
another. Ihe bolt was the crossbow 
arrow, the shaft was the arrow of the 
long-bow. 

Bkattott (Sir JPimie). ...Li this char¬ 
acter Sir Walter Soott has made familiar 
to us the enphtdsmsof QusenEhsahedh’s 
age. The mshionsrl^ qsvsUtf dr pedan¬ 
tic fop, whoSssomesthehii^-flown style 
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Tendered £fwhional)3ol|^ Lyly^was grand- 
Ion ol old Overstitch the is^or. (^tr 
Walter SmU: Manattery.) 

aiudi. Saw you aeen the Shah ? A 
query implying a hoax, popular witii 
street arahe When the Shah of Persia 
Tisitod England. (1873.) 

Bliali^ur, the Great (Sapor II.) • 
Sumamed Z««2M^^(aihoulaer-oreaker), 
because he disloeatra the shoulders of ful 
the Arabs taken in war. The Romans 
called 1dm ibsf Awmtts, because he was 
bom after the death his father Hor> 
mus II. He was oowned in the womb 
by the Hagi placing the royal insignia 
on the body of his mother. 

Bhabaadft. A prince, the son of a 
king. (Anyto’Jndtan.) 

ShalcedowB. Gome and take a shake' 
down at my house—a. bed. The allusion 
is to the time when men slept upon litter 
or clean straw. (See betow^ Shakes.) 

y Stwfeen. Certain a^mists founded 
in North America by Ann Iiee, called 
“Mother Ann,** da^htor of a poor 
blaclumith bom in Toad Lane (Todd 
Street), Manchester. She married a 
smith named Stanley, and bad four 
cbildten, who died in infancy, after 
which she joined the sect of Jane Ward- 
law, a taiforess, but was thrown into 
prison as a brawler. While there she 
said that Jesus Christ stood before her, 
euid became one with her in form and 
B{drit. When she came ont and told 
Imr Story six or seven persons joined 
her, and called her “ the LamVs bride.** 
Soon after ^s she went to America and 
settled at Water Vlkt, in New York. 
Other settlmnenhi were establWhed in 
Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 


" Th« Sb^erf nover nniiry, form no eartbly tteR, 
bellevs In no future reiiUTeccfan.”—W. BaamntK 
JHton: Beu America, rti. 11. 


yb yreat shakes. Nothing 
extraordinary; no such mighty borgaiu. 
The reference is to shingle for the roof 
of ihanties, bt to stubble left after har¬ 
vest for the poor. * 

“The cnbia itself is anite like thnt of the 
luiHlern eetUere, but tbo allied ebnkes, 

... nuke ^Uie wood rout unique.'’ — Esrvtr's 
, WMkly, July uth, USl, p,^ 


ni do it in a hraeeof shakes—iaBtastildj, 
as soon as you can shakn twice the 
dice-box. 


usually called “ Gentle 

WUl.’* . 

Bis wife Was AAne Hathaway, of 
Shottem, about eight yeays older than 
hiauelL 


He had one son, named Hamnet, who 
died in his twelfth year, and two daugh¬ 
ters. 

Ben Jonson said of him—And 
though thou hadst small Latiu and less 

Idilton calls him '* Sweetest Shake¬ 
speare, feacy’s child,*’ and says he will 
go to the well-trod stage to hear him 
“warble his native wo^-uotes wild.” 
{p Allegro, 133.) 

Akenside says he is ** Ab'ko the master 
of our smile} and tears!” (Ode i.) 

Dryden says of him—'* He was a man 
who of all modem and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most compre¬ 
hensive soul.” 

Young says—** He wrote the play the 
Almighty made.” (Epistle to Lord 
Lansaowne.) 

Mallettsays—“ Greai above rule.. .. 
Nature was his own.” (Verbal Criti- 
eisin.) 

Collins says he “ joined Tuscan fancy 
to Athenian force.” (Epistle to Sir 
Thomas 'Hanmer.) 

Pope says— 

“ ShakestHMira (whom yon and every iday-boase 

bill 

Stylo “the «Uvine'* "ibe nuttchloM,''what yoa 

will) 

Fur itaJn, not xlory, winged IiIb nivipg flight, 

Aud grew iuimorial in hm own denpito." 

/mttatiritM oPBorace, Gp. I. 

The dedication of Shakespeai'e*s Sonmts 
has provoked much controversy. It is 
as follows:— 

TO THE OHLXE BEOETTEB OF 
THESE INSl^Ct BONNETS 
MB. W. B. ALL HAPPINB88B 
AND THAT STEBNITIB 
FBOmSEn 
BY 

OXTB EVER-LIVINO POET 
WI8H8TH 

—tliat is, Mr. William Herbert [aftefi- 
Wards Lord Pembroke] wisheth to [the 
Earl of Southampton] the only begetter 
or iusti^uar of these sonnets, that Imppi - 
, ness and eternal life which f^cdiespdlre] 
the ever-living poet speaks of. The 
rider is— 

THE WELL-WiemKO 
ADVBNTUBKR IN 
SETnNO 

FOBTH. T. T. 

That is, Thomas Thome is the adven¬ 
turer who sp^ulates in th^ wiblioaUcm. 
(See Athemeum, Jan. 25,1862.) 

Shakespeare. There are six accredited 
signatures of this poet, five of which are 
attached to busine» documeuts^wd one 
b antmed in a hook called Ihrio, a 
translation of Montaigne, publidied in 
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1603. A passage in act ii. a. 2 of The 
Tempest is traced directly to this traus- 
lation, proviog that the Flerio was 
poBseseea by Shakespeare before he wrote 

TfS^ihakeapi mre of divines. Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667). 

The Shakespeare of eloquence. So 
Bamave happily characterised the Comte 
de Miraheau (1749-1791). 

The Spanish Shakespeare. Calderon 
(1601-lW). 

Slmldiig Haada. Horace, strolling 
along the Via Sacra, shook hands with 
an acquaintance. Arrept&qne fftanu, 
“ Quia apis duleissimi rerum 

JSneas, in the temple of Dido, sees his 
lost commnions enter, and *^avidi con- 
iungere aexfras ardebant ” (v3?»., i. .514.) 

Nestor shook hands with Ulysses on 
his return to the Grecian camp with the 
stolen horses of Rhesus. 

And in the Old Testament, when Jehu 
asked Johonadab if his "hetut was 
right ’* with him, he said, ** If it be, ^ye 
me thine hand,” and Jehonadab gave 
him his hand. 

Stialcy. Not steady; not in good 
health; not strictly upright; not well 
prepared for examination; doubtfully 
solvent. The allusion is to a table or 
cliair out of order and shaky. 

Shallow. A weak-minded country 
justice, intended as a caricature of Sm 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlocote. Ho is 
described as one wbj had been a madcap 
in his youth, and still dotes on his wild 
tricks; he is withal a liar, a blockhead, 
and a r<^o. (^^Shakespeare: Men-p 
IVtves of Windsor^ and 2 ilenry IV.) 

Sh»lott {Lady of). A.-poem by 
Tennyson, the tale of which is similar 
to that of Elaine tho "fair maid of 
Astolat” (^•r.). F&rt I. describes the 
island of Snalott, and tells dS that the 
lady passed her Kfe so secluded there 
that only , the farm-laboums knew her. 
Fart II. tells us that the lady passed her 
time in weaving a ipamc web, and that 
a curse would light on her if she looked 
down the river towards Camelot. Part 
HI. describes how Sir Lancelot, in all 
his bravery, rode to Camelot, and the 
lady looked at him as h^tode along. 
Fart IV. ^ys that the lady entered a 
boat, having first written her name on 
the prow, and floated down the river to 
Camelot, but died on the way. When 
the boat reached Camelot, Sir Lancelot, 
with all the inmates of the palace, came 
to look at it. They read we name on 


the prow, and Sif Lancelot exclaimed, 
” She has a lovely face, and may God 
have mercy on the lady of Shalott 1 ” 

Shambles means benches (Anglo- 
Saxon, seamel ; Latin, scamnum, and the 
diminutive ^amellum, a little bench). 
The benches or banks on which meat is 
exposed for sale. {See Bake.) 

“ Wbauoev^r U floM in the slmmbles, that eat, 
aBkins no iiaeB(lun.’''--l Cor. x. ss. 

Sfaam'rook, the symbol of Ireland, 
because it was selected by St. Patrick 
to prove to the Irish the doctrine of the 
Trmity. (Irish and Gaelic, seam-rop.) 

Shamro^. According to the cider 
Pliny, no serpent will touch this plant. 

Shan Van Voght. This excellent 
song (composed 1798) may be called the 
Iruin Marseillaise. The title of it is 
a corruption of An t-sean bean bochd 
(the poor old womsm—i.«. Ireland). 
\KaU%day-Spurlinp: Irish Mtnslrelsy^ 
p. 13.) The last verse is— 

“ Will Ireland then be free f 

Biiid the Allan Van Vogbt 7 (repeat) 

Yen. Ireland rIwII be five 
From tbe rentre to the sea, 

Iluirali lor lilierty I 

Raid tbe Rbsn Van Vonbt. ’ 

Shaada'an Bxaotneao. Sir Walter 
Scott says, ” The author proceeds with 
the most unfeeling prolixity to give a 
minute detail of civil and common law, 
of the feudal institutions, of the archi¬ 
tecture of churches and castl^ of 
sculpture and painting, of miustrelsj 
players, and parish clerks. . . Tristram 
con hardly to said to be fairly bom, 
though his life has already attained the 
size of half a volume.” (S«s below.) 

** WIU) n Blwndain exaotneBB ■., !<»<)>’ Anno 
bicins her memoirs of herHelf nine montlis liefuro 
her nativity, for tbe iialu* of Intrndndnfra lieauii- 
ful 44iutHt.fun from tbe rBalme.”—Ufon. Borcalin, 

SbmadlY. (^tain Shandy is called 
Unele Tom. He was wounded at tho 
siege of Namur, an^ hod retired from 
the service. He is benevolent and 
generous, simple as a child, brave as a 
liou, and gallaut j^s a courtier. His 
modesty wuh Widow Wodman and bis 
military tastes ore admirable. He is 
said to he drawn for Sterne’s father. 
{Tristram Shandy.) 

Mrs. Elizaheth Shandy^ mother of 
Ti^tram. The beau-ideal of nonentity. 
Sir Walter Scott describes her os a 
** good lady of the poco-curante school.” 
{Sterne: Tristram ShaHdy.) 

Tristram Shmdy. The hero of Sterne’s 
novel so called. 

Tristram’s father. He 
is a metaphyd^ Don Quixote in his 
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way, lull of Bujtevtitious aud idle 
conceits. He believes in lon^ noses 
and propitious uameSj but his son’s 
nose Is crushed, and his name is Tris¬ 
tram instead of Trismogistos. (Stmie : 
Tfiatram Shandy.) , 

Sliandygaff is a mixture of beer and 
ginger-beer. {See Suilba.) 

Nag. To ride Shanks' nag 
is to go on foot, the shanks being the 
logs. A similar phrase is “ Going by 
the marrow-bone stage ” or by Wal ker’s 
’bus. (Anglo-Saxon, acanca, shanks.) 

Slumnoau Dipwd in the Shannon. 
One who has been dipped in the Shannon 
loses all bashfnlness. At least, aie aimit. 

Shanty. A log-hut. (Irish, sean, old; 
tig, house.) 

Shanty Songs. Songs sung by sailors 
at work, to ensure unit^ action. They 
are in seta, each of which has a different 
cadence adapted to the work in hand. 
Thus, in sheeting topsails, weighing 
nuchor, etc., one of the most popular of 
the shanty songs nma thus- 

•' I'ni tiounrt away, this vm- flay, 

• I'm Umnil for the Uio Graude. 

Mo. you, Hio 1 

Then fare .voii well, jiiy hoony hliw hfll, 

I'm lM>nDd for the Uio Orandit,'' 

(French, chanter, to sing; a sing-song.) 

Shark. A swindler, a pilferer; one 
who snajM up things liko a shark, which 
eats almost anything, and seems to care 
Uttle whether its food is alive or dead, 
fish, flesh, or human bodies. 

“ These thieves doe rob us with our owne good 
wiU, 

And ha\ e Dame Ksture's warrant for it sllI1; 

Hoinetimes tliese eliarks doc worke each other's 
wrftcii 

The rarcnln? tmlly often mbs the backe." 

Tafflor't Workejf, ii. lir. 

The ahat'hfliea the feather. This is a 
sailor’s proverb foiin^ on observation. 
Though a shark is so voradous tliat it 
will swallow without distinction every¬ 
thing that drops from a ship into the 
sea, such as cordage, cloGi, pitch, wood, 
and even knives, yet it will nev^r touch 
a pilot-fish (jf.i-*.) or a fowl, cither alive 
or dead. It avoids sea-gulls, sea- mews, 
petrols, and every feathered thing. {St, 
Tierre; Stndiea, i.) 

. Sbarp {Bwky). The iimersonation 
of intellect without virtue in Thackeray’s 
Vanity fair, {See Suntsv.) 

, " llerky Slmra with a baronet for a brwllmr-ln- 
luw and an earrs daughter for a friend, felt the 
hollownom of Ifnmati Krandeur, and thonirht she 
was hioniior with Um^homlaa artists In Suhi)." 
~Tke Kjcvress^ 

Bbaiit.. Sharp's the word. Look 
out, keep your eyes open apd your wits 
about you. When a snopman su^iects a 


customer, he will ask aloud of a brother- 
shopman if “Mr. Sharp is come in;” 
and if his suspicion is confirmed, will 
receive for answer, “No, but he is ex¬ 
pected back immediately.” {Ifotten.) 

Sbarit-beak. The Crow’s wife iu 
the tole of Meynard the Fox. 

Sharp^at. Hungry. A term in fal¬ 
conry. (i&^HAWX.) 

“ If anie were so slrnrtie-set as to oat fried flies, 
bnitered bees, stiietl siiaiIs, either on Kridaiu or 
Huiidate, be could not l<e therefore indicted of 
haulie troaBon.”—6'ianiAttrst,- IreUma, u IStluSU}. 

Skawe. To shave a emtotner. Hotten 
says, when a master-draper sees anj’one 
capable of being imposed upon enter his 
shop, he strokes his chin, to signify to 
his assistant that the customer may be 
shaved. 

I shared through; he was within a 
share of a pluck. I j ustgot through [my 
examination] ; he was nearly rejected as 
not up to the mark. The allusion is to 
c,arpcntry. 

Shaveling. A Itul; a young man. 
In the year IIUS the clergy died so fast 
of the Black Death that youths were ad¬ 
mitted to holy orders by being sliaven. 
“ William llateman. Bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with sixty shaveliug-s to hold 
rectories and other livings^that divine 
service might not cease in the parishes 
over which they were appointed. {Blom- 
Jield: History of Xorfotk, voL iii.) 

Shaving. Bondmeu were com¬ 
manded by the ancient Gauls to shave, 
in token of servitude? 

In the Turkish seraglio the slaves are 
obliged to shave their chins, in token of 
their servitude. 

She Stoopa to Conquer. Tliis 
comedy owes its existence to an incident 
which actually occuired to its autiion 
Wlien Goldsmith was sixteen years of 
age, a war residing at Ardash directed 
him, when mssing through ^at village, 
^to Squire Fetheretone’s house as &o 
villtq^ inn. The mistake was not dis¬ 
covered for some time, and then no one 
enjoyed it more Iveartily than Oliver 
himself. 

Shear SteeL Steel which has lioen 
sheared. When the bars have been 
converted isito steel, they axe sheared 
into short pieces, aud forged again from 
a pile built up with layors crowed, so as 
to produce a web-like texture in the 
metal by the crossing of the fibres. 
Great tougliuess results from this mode 
of manipulation, and the steel thus 
produced is used for shears and o&er 
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inatiumeuU where a hard sharp edge is 
I'equired. 

SbAtMMMa The groat fire festival of 
the Pflisiaiui, when they used to sot fire 
to large benches of dry combustibles, 
fastened round wild beasts and birds, 
which, being then lot loose, the air and 
earth appeared one great illumination. 
The temfled creatures naturally fled to 
the woods for shelter, and it is easy to 
conceive the conflagration they produced. 
{Richardhon: Dissertation.) 

Shelia {Qwm e/^. Tlie As^rians 
say her name was Macquoda, but Arabs 
call her Belkis. 

Sheheea. A small Irish store for the 
sole of whisky and something else, os 
bacon, eggs, general provisions, and 
groceries. 

“ Unnking roor health wid Bhsmiis 
O'Shea St Katti's ehebeen.” 

Tennyum: To-Jiuorrou, stanza 3. 

Sheep. Jtoin or tap, the sire; nee, 
the dam; lainb, the new-bom shee]) till 
it is weaned, when it is called a hogget; 
the tup-lamb being a ** tup-hogget,” 
and the ewe-lomb a ” ewe-hogget; ” if 
the tup is castrated it is called a wether- 

^ftor the removal of the first fleece, 
the tiip-hugget becomes a shearltng^ tlie 
ewe-hogget n gnminer^ and the wether- 
hogget a dinmont (hence the name 
” Uandy Dinmont 

After the removal of the second fleece, 
the shearling becomes a two-shear tup, 
the grimmer a ewe^ and the dinmont a 
wether. 

After the removal of the third fleece, 
the ewe is called a twinter-ewe; and 
when it ceases to breed, a draft-etee. 

The Black Sheep (E&r&-kom-loo). A 
tribe which estabiuhed a principality in 
Armenia, tiiat lasted 108 years (1300- 
1468); so called from the device of their 
atandaid. 

The White Sheep (Ak-koiii-loo). A 
tribe which establish^ a prindpalit^ in, 
Armenia, etc., on the ruin of the Black 
Sheep (1468-1308); so colled from the 
device ot their standard. 

To east a sheep^s eye at one is to look 
askance, like a sheep, at a person to 
whom you feel lovingly inclined. 

*’ But fa«, tli9 Im«m, wsa OMtiDg flieep** est* at 
hw."-OoIwan; Broaa Orlns. » * 

Sheet jbudier. That is tny sheet anchor 
wmy chief stay, my chi^ depoidence. 
Ths sheet anchor is the largest and 
heaviest of all. The word is a corrup¬ 
tion of Sfaote-andior, the anchor shot or 
thrown out in stress of weather. Many 


^ijps carry more (than one sheet^mchor 
outude the ship's waist. 

"Tbn surgeon no longer bleoda Itjron uk hun 
'why this noHlect of whnt wm once considered 
the iKeet anehor nfmaettee in oerisiu disenstis?' 
he wlU .. ."—TIu ‘nmet. 

Sheik (Arabic, elder). A title of 
respect equal to the Italian etyndre, 
the French sieur, Spai^ senor, etc. 
There are seven sheiu in the East, all 
said to be direct descendants of Ma¬ 
homet, and they all reside at Mecca. 

Shekl'mdi ^shachan, to reside). The 
glory of the Divine France in the shape 
of a cloud of fire, whiob rested on the 
mercy-seat between the Cherubim. 

Hheklnati or Rbechinah is not a hiblieal wmd. 
It was first inoutioiiod in the Jsrnsatem'nirgnni. 
TheShpckliuthwasniit sup)>oB<«d to dwelt in the 
Second Temiile. Its reauonsrs were given either 
by tho Urini and Thnmmim ot the nigh tirlest, tiy 
propliets, or orally. iJSee Dent. Ul M ; and Lnko 
XVI. 3.) 

Shddo'alas Hieatre. The *' Senate 
House” of Oxford: so called from 
Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who built it. (1698-1669.) 

ShelA laid on the shelf, or shelved. 
A government officer no longer actively 
employed; an actor no loimer assigned 
a port; a young lady past me orduiary 
age of marriage; a pawn at the broker’s; 
a question started and set aside. All 
mean laid up and put away. 

Shell (A) is a hollow iron hall, with 
a fuze-hole in it to receive a fuze, which 
is a plug of wood containing gunpowder. 
It is constructed to bum slowly, and, on 
firing, the pi^ ignites, and continues to 
bum during its flight till it falls on the 
object at which it is directed, when it 
bursts, scattering its fragments in all 
duections. 

flhtill Jaeket {A). An undress mili¬ 
tary jacket. 

Sh«U of aa Met* After an egg in 
the shell has been eaten, many jmrsons 
break Or crush the empty shell. Sir 
Thomas Brown says this was done ori¬ 
ginally ” to preveqt house-spirits from 
uring the shell for their mischievous 
praifts.” (Bookv., chap, xziii.) 

BhaUa on churches, tombstones, and 
used by inlgrims: 

(1) If dedicated to James the Greater, 
the scallop-shell is his recosnlsed em¬ 
blem. (^JsipBi.) If me allusion 
is to the voes^n of tihe apoltide jgrae- 
rally, who were ftshermeny and Christ 
sud He would make them “flihen of 
men.” 

(2) On tombskoies, the allurion b tp 
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Qie earthly body left behind, which i$ 
the mere «heU of ihe finmortal aoul. 

(3) Carried by pilgrims, the allwdou 
may possibly be to James the Greater, 
the patron saint of pilgrims, but mote 
likely it originally arose as a convenient 
driuaing-cup, ana hence tUb pUgrims of 
Japan carry scallop shells. 

Sbemit'leu Pertaining to Shem, de> 
Bcondsmtof Shem, derived from Shem. 

The Shemitic lemqmges are Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, llebrevr, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and old Phoenician. The great 
characteristic of this family oflangnages 
is that the roots of words consist of three 
consonants. 

Shemitic nations or Shemites (2 syl.). 
{See above.) 

Sbei^rd. She shepherd. Moses who 
fed the flocks of Jethro, his father-in- 
law. 

“ RInir, bcsvenlV mam that on tlio meret top 

Of Oroli or of Binai (Ud..i inspire 

That 8heph(>r<), who tlrst tnuifbt the chitsou seed 

In tbn Itpgiiining how the beaYCiisaiid earth 
• Hose out ol fhaod.” 

SliUan ; Paradise ImH, hk.). S. 

N.B. Oreb, or Horeb and Sinai, arc 
two heights of one inonutain, 

SUMpberd Kincs or Jffyksos. Some 
2,000 years b.c. a tribe of Arebiun shep¬ 
herds established themselves in Lower 
Egypt, and were governed by their own 
chiefs. Man'etho says “they reigned 
dl 1 Years; " Eratoa'thenes says470 years; 
Africa'nns,, 284 years; Eusebius, 103 
years. Some say they extended over 
ftvo dyniuties, some over three, some 
limit their sway to ono; some give the 
name of only one monardi, some of 
four, and others of six. Bunsen places 
them B.O. 1039; Lepsius, b.c. 1842; 
others, 1900 or 2000. If there ever were 
such kings, they were driven into Syria 
by the ndera of Upper Egypt. {Myk^ 
ruler; shas^ shepheia) 

Sbapbard Xi0i4 {The). Henry, the 
tenth Lord Cliflfora, sent by his motlier 
to be brought np by a shepherd, in order 
to save him from the fury of the 
Yorkists. At the ^cession of Henry 
Vll. he was restored to all his rights 
and seigniories. (Died 1523.) 

. V The stoiy is told by Wordsworth 
in The Song the Feast of Brougham 
Castle. 

SbapberA of Bwotaiy (The). The 
ostensible author of a Wither Guide. 
He styles.himself John Olaridge, Shep¬ 
herd ; but the real author is saia to have 
been Dr. Jdhn Campbell. (Punt pub¬ 
lished in 1744.) • . 


Sbopberd of Ballobory Plata 

{The). Said to bo David Saunders, 
noted for his homely wisdom and prac¬ 
tical piety. Mrs. Hannah More wrote 
the religious tract so entitled, and makes 
tile hero a Christian Arcadian. 

Sbopbord Pi tbo Ooeaa {The). So 
Sir Walter lialeigh is called by Spenser, 
in his x^uem eutixled Colin CtouVs Come 
Hotne Again. (1652-1618.) 

Sbopbord'b Sundial {The). Tlie 
scarlet pimpernel, w'hich opens at a little 
past seven in the monung, and closes at 
a little past two. When rain is at hand, 
or the weather is unfavourable, it does 
not open at all'. 

Sbepberdod. Watched and followed 
as suspicious of mischief, as a shepherd 
watches a wolf. 

“ Riisaiaa vesmla <*t war are evrrrwhere l>einR 
carefully *alwpherdeii’ l>y Briliali Bliii>a,»nd it ta 
easy tu see that such a Btatw of extreme tension 
cannot he enntinned nnicli longer without an 
actual outbreak.’’—.V®ic«p<ipcr leader, Aiiril 27th, 

Sbeppard {Jack). Son of a enrpenter 
in Smithfleld, noted for his tw’O escapes 
from New’gato in 1724. He was hanged 
at Tyburu the same year. (1701-1724.) 

Sbepster Time. Tlie time of sheep- 
shearing. 

Sbertfimnir. There tea^ mair lost at 
the ShiiTamuir. Don't gneve for your 
losses, for worse have befallen others 
before now. Tho battle of Sheriflmuir, 
in 1716, behveun tho Jacobites anti 
Hanoverians was very blootly ; both 
sides sustained heavy losses, and both 
sides claimed the Aictory. 

Sbe'va, in the satire of Absalom and 
Aehitophcl, by Drydeu and Tate, is de¬ 
signed for Sir Boger Lestrange. (Part ii,) 

Sbewbread. Food for show only, 
and not intended to be eaten except ^ 
certain privileged pei-sons. Tho term is 
Jewish, and refers to the twelve loaves 
which tb^priest “ showed ” or exhibited 
to Jehovah, by placing them week* by 
week on tiio sanctuary table. At tho 
cud of tho week, the pnost who had been 
in ofiice was allowed to take them home 
for his own eating; but no one else 'Was 
allowed to partake of them. 

Sbe'wrl-utiiile. A spirit-woman that 
haunts Mynydd Llanhilleth mountain, 
in Moumoiitoshire, to mislea^those who 
attempt to cross it. 

SblitiM. {See SimTES.) 

Sbtb'boletb. The password of a 
secret society; the secret by which those 
of a party know each other. The 
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Ephitiiinites quarrelled with Jonhthah, 
and Jepbthah gathered together the men 
of Gilead and fought w'ith Ephraim. 
There were many fugitives, and when 
they tried to pass the Jordan the guard 
tola them to say Shibboleth, which the 
Ephraimites pronomiced Sibboleth, and 
by this tost it was ascertained whether 
the person wishing to cross the river was 
a fneud or foe. fudges xiL 1>16.) 

“ Tlifir furs a tloadly nhilit»ok*tU do vise." 

mgden; limd aitd Panther, iit. lii. 

SUeUL 

Tfte Gold end Silver Shield. Two 
knights coming from different directions 
stopped in signt of a trophy shield, one 
side of which was gold and the other 
silver. Like the disputants about the 
colour of the chammeon, the knights 
disputed about the metal of the shield, 
and from words they proceeded to 
blows. Luckily a thwd knight came 
up at this juncture, to whom the point 
of dispute was referred, and the dis- 
putants were iufonued that the shield 
was silver on one side and gold on the 
other. This story is from Beaumont’s 
Mordlitiee, It was reprinted in a col¬ 
lection of Uwfnl and EntertaiHing 2*a«- 
enges tn FroeVy 1820. 

The oihanfde of the ahield. The other 
side of the questiem. The reference is 
to the “ Gold and Silver Shield.” (6!^ 
above.') 

That depends on tchieh side of the shield 
gott look at. That depends on the stand¬ 
point of the speaker; {See above.) 

SlileM-af'Arms. Some as Coat of 
Arms ; so called because persons in the 
Middle Ages bore their heraldic devices 
on their shields. 


«.SbteMofXxpootfttioa {The). The 
naked shield given to a young warrior 
in his virgin campaign. As he achieved 
glory, his deeds were recorded or sym- 
boUsi^ on his shield. 


Staields, The most famous in story 
are the Shield of Achilles describod by 
Homer, of Seretdes, described by Hesiod, 
and of JEnSas described by VitgiL 
Other famous bucklers described in 
classic story are the following:—That of 


A gammrum, a aorgon. ■ • 

Amfeifs iw of FowlSoa or Neptune),s enrfish, 
eyniliul of prudence. 

C'ftdmo* »nd aie descendants, a dratron, to indi¬ 
cate their descent from the drason's teeth. 

KteScies (4 syl.}, one of the sereo heroes against 
Thelmts, a man ncaling avail. 
fUetor,% lion. 

Idomtneus C4 syU, a cock. 

MensUn, a serpent at bis heart; aUadlDg to 
(ho elopement of bis wlfewlUi Paris. 


Parikempteos, one of the seven heroes, a sphinx 
bolding a nmu in its churs. 

UljiMes, a dolphin. Whence be is sometimes 
callud Delphinosemos. 

V Servius says that the Greeks in the 
siege of Troy hod, os a rule, Neptune on 
thSr bucklers, and the Trojans Minerva. 

It was a common custom, after a great 
victory, for the victorious genera to 
hong nis buckler on the walls of some 
teimile. 

The elang of shields. When a chief 
doomed a man to death, ho struck his 
sltield with the blunt end of bis spear, 
by way of notice to the royal bard to 
begin the death-song. {See .di'ais.) 

'* Cairlmr rises in bis arms. 

The clang uf shields is heard.** 

Oastan: Tmom,\. 

Sbl-ltea (2 syl.}. Those Mahometans 
who do not consider the Siinna, or oral 
law, of any authority, but look upon it 
as apocryphal. They wear red turbans, 
and are sometimes called ” Red Heads.” 
The Persians are Shiites, (Arabic, shiah, 
a sect.) {See Sunnjtes.) 

Bbillelaifb (pronounce shedag-tah). 
An oaken sapling or cudgel (Irish). 

SblUing. Said to be derived from 
St. Kilian, whose image was stanqKtd on 
the ” shillings '* of Wiirsburg. Of course 
this etymology is of no value. (Anglo- 
Saxon, scyllhtg or scilling, a shilling!) 

V According to Skeat, from the verb 
scfflnn (to divide). The coin was origin¬ 
ally made with a deeply-indented cross, 
and could easily be divided into halves 
or quarters. 

ShUly BIWlly. A corruption of 

Will I, shaU I,” or ” Shall I, shall I.” 

There's no delay, they ne'er stand shall I, 
shall 1, 

Hvnuig'cnes with Dal'llla doth dally." 

Tayler't Wr-rkes, iii. 3 (1030). 

Sblm’el (2 ^1.}, in Hrydon’s satire of 
Absalom ana Achtiophel. is designed for 
Slingsby Bethel, the lord mayor. 

** Rhiinel, vbiiae youth did early pmmlso bring, 

Of 7.<*al toOodand hatted to bu king'; 

Did wisely from expoiisive sins refrain. 

And never broke Ibi: fiahhatb but for gain-" 

^ Part 1, llneaS4S-5,*,i. 

Blil’iuur. The land of the Chaldees. 

Sblady. A row, a disturbance. To 
kick up a shindy, to make a row. 
(Gipsy, ehinda, a quarrel.) 

Sldik'geMSy in North American In¬ 
dian mytbolo^^r, is a diver who dared 
the Noiih Wind to single combat. The 
Indian Boreas rated him for staving in 
his dominions after he had routea away 
the flowers, and driven off the sea-gulls 
and herons, Shin’gebis laughed at himi 
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and the North Wind went at night and 
tried to blow down his hut and put out 
hLs fire. As he could not do this, he 
defied the diver to come forth and 
wrestle with him. Shin'gebis obeyed 
the summons, and sent we blusterer 
howling to his home. : 

Hiawatha.) (See Kabibonokka.) 

Ship (the device of Paris). Sauval 
says. “ Vile tie la cite eat faite etnmne nn 
tirand mvitv enfonce dam la rase, et 
Iflmu! att fil de Peatt rera le milieu de la 
Seined Uhis form of a ship struck tho 
heraldic scribes, who, in the latter half 
of the Middle Ages, emblazoned it in the 
sliield of the city. (See Venoeub.) 

When intf ahip cornea home. When my 
fortune is made. The allusion is to tho 
argosies returning from foreign paila 
Indeu with rich freights. 

Ship Letters. Those are to indicate 
when a ship is fully laden, and this 
depends on its destination. 

F.W. (Fresh Water line), i.e. it may 
be laden till this mark touwes the water 
when loading in a fresh-water dock or 
river. 

I.S. (Indian Summer line). It was to 
be loaded to this point in the Indian 
seas in summer rime. 

S. The summer draught in tho Medi¬ 
terranean. 

W. The winter draught in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

• W.N.A. (Winter North Atlantic line). 

Ship-shape. As methodically ar¬ 
ranged as things in a ^ip; in good 
order. When a vessel is sent out tem¬ 
porarily rigged, it is termed “jury- 
rigged ’’ (i.e. jour-f/, meaning pro tem.y 
for the day or time being). Her rigging 
is completed while at sea, and when the 
jury-ngg^'ng has been duly changed for 
ship-rig^g, the vessel is in “ship¬ 
shape,” t.e. due or regular order. 

Shlpb of the S%Bert. The camel. 

“ Threo tboitssnd camels hfsmnlc pastures fc«l, 

Arabia's waniteriog ships, for traffic bred." 

O. Ikntdya: raypphnuefirom Job ( 1610 ). 

Sbipo. There are three ships often 
coufounded, vis. the Great Uarrffy the 
Jtegenty and the Himrij Qr&ee de Hieu. 

The Gbbav Habat was buflt in the 
third year of Henry VII. (1488), It was 
a two-decker with three mcuits, and was 
accidentally burnt at Woolwich in 1553. 

. The IteasNT was burnt in 1512 in an 
engagement with the Fren^. 

The Hshbt ObAob x>b Btstr was 
built at Erith in 1515. It had tliree 
dedn and four masts. It was named 


Edward, after the death of Henry VIII. 
in 1547. There is no record of its de¬ 
struction. 

** Thousb we are Doi acqnaintisd with all the 
particular aliips that formed tbo na^ y of Hearr 
Vlir., we know tUat amonv them were two »erjr 
larfe ones, viz. tbe Itegent, and the Henry (Iraca 
de. IHeu. The former beias burnt in ISIS, in an 
ensageiiient with tbe Kreticbjiccaaioned Heiir/ 
to build the latter,"—IKilW; Kami Arehiieetvfe, 
XI. 158. 

Ships of the LiBe. Men-of-war 
large enough to have a place in a Hue 
of buttle. They must not have less than 
two docks or two complete tiers of guns. 

Shiptoa. (>S1?« Motkeb.) 

Shire aod County. When the Saxon 
kings created an earl, they gave him a 
sliire or division of land to govern. At 
the Norman conquest the word count 
superseded the title of earl, and the 
earldom was called a oouuty. Even to 
the present liour we call the wife of an 
earl a countess. (Anglo-Saxon, setrr, 
from aeiran, to divide.) 

He corneafi'om the anirea; haa a seat in 
tlte ahiresy etc.—in those English coun¬ 
ties which terminate in “ shire: ” a belt 
running from Devonshire and Hamp¬ 
shire in a north-east direction. In a 
general way it means riie midland 
counties. 

V Angles^ in Wales, • and twelve 
counties of England, do not terminate 
in “shire.” 

Shire Bereea originally meant horses 
bred in the midland and eastern shires 
of England, but uo*|^ mean any draught- 
horses of a certain character which can 
show a registered pedigree. The sire 
and dam, with a minute description of 
the horse itself, its age, marks, and so 
on, must be shown iu order to prove 
the claim of a “shire horse.” Shire 
horses ar6 noted for their great tdzty 
muscular power, aud beauty of form; 
stallions to serve cart mares. 

Clydesdale horses ore Scotch draught- 
horses, not equal to shire horses in size, 
but of great endurance. 

A hackney is not a thoroughbred, but 
nearly so, and makps tbe best roadster, 
hunter, and carriage-horse. Its action 
is showy, and its pace good. A first- 
class roadster will trot a ^e in two and 
a half minutes. American trotters some- 
times exceed this record. The best 
hackneys are produced fxodt thorough 
sires mated wito half-bred mares. 

Slilrt. {Sec NxsauB.) 

Shirt for maign. When Sultan Saladin 
died, he commanded that no ceremony 
should be used hut riiis; A priest vroa 
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to carry his shirt on a lanco, and say: 
'*Saladin, the conaueror of the East, 
carries nothing with him of all his 
wealth and greatness, save a sh^ for 
his shrond and ensign.” (Knollea: 
Turkiak Hiatorfi.') 

Close sits «jy skirt, htt closer my skin~~ 
i.e. My proMrty is dear to me, but 
dearer my luo; my belongings sit close 
to my heart, but “ JEyoproximua wiA*.” 

Sbittlm Wood. The acacia. 

“The fcentpd Rturla of I’utestine fnmwhpa the 
Rliitum womi so inncb osteemeil hr the ancirnt 
Jews.”- It Me Floicere, p. I4tf. . 

Sblverlng Mountain. Mcun Tor, 
a hill on the Peak of Derbyshire; so 
called from the waste of its mass by 
“shivering”—that is, breaking away in 
‘ ‘ shivers * ’ or small pieces. This shiver¬ 
ing has been going on for ages, as the 
hill consults of alternate layers of shale 
and f^tstone. The former, being soft, 
is easily reduced to powder, and, as it 
crumbles away, small “ shivers ” of the 
gritMtoue break away from want of 
support. 

Shoddy proiMirly moans the flue and 
fluff thrown off £rom cloth in the prctcess 
of weaving. This flue, being mixed wi^ 
new wool, is woven into a cloth called 
shoddy—t.r. cloth made of the flue 
“ sboa ” or thrown off. Shoddy is also 
made of old garments tom up aud 
m-spim. The "term is used for , any 
loose, sleazy cloth, and metaphorically 
for literature of an inferior character 
compiled from othey works. (Shed, pro¬ 
vincial pret. “shod;” shoot, ob^eto 
pret. shottefi.) 

Shoddy charaHers. Persons of tar¬ 
nished reputation, like cloth made of 
shoddy or refuse wool. 

^ Shoe. {See Cbopikb. ) 

Shoe. It was at one time thought 
uidueky to put on Ihe left shoe before 
the right, or to put cither slioe on the 
wreug foot It is said that AugusttLS 
Osesar was nearly asssassinated by a > 
mutiny one day when he jiut on his 
left shoe flrat. 

*'Aoi^uste, oet cnipmuir aiii vei-na avec 

itu HAirt'HW, et d«>ot te resne ftil si AoriSiniit, 
imtiidbile ct ennsterae torsqn’il lui sr- 
nvoit par meiyarde ite mettre le souber droit au 
plod (tauebe, ct Ic onutier gauche au pied droit.*'— 

at. JWr, ^ * 

A shoe i§o large trijis one*up. A Latin 
proverb, “ Calchts tmtgor mtrertit** An 
empire too large falls to pieces; a busi¬ 
ness too large comes to grief; an am¬ 
bition too Imrge fails altojp^her. 

Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
pUuh whereon thw stmdest ts holy (Jcudi. 


V. 15). Loosi^ ^e shoe is a mark of 
req>^ in the East, among Moslems and 
Hindus, to the present hour. The Mus¬ 
sulman leaves his slippers at the door of 
the mosque. The Monomefan moonshoe 
comes mtref^tod into the presence of 
his superiors. The governor of a town, 
in making a visit of ceremony to a 
European visitor, leaves his slippers at 
the tent entrance, as a mark of respect. 
There are two reasons for this custom: 


(1) It is a mark of humility, the shoe 


contaminate the sacred floor and offend 


the insulted idol. (See Sandat..) 

Fluckiag off the shoe among the Jews, 
smoking a pipe together among the In¬ 
dians, breaKiog a straw together among 
the Teutons, and shaking hands among 
tlie English, are all ccreinonies to con- 
fim a bargain, now done by “ earnest 
money.” 

Put on the right shoe first. One of 
tbe auditions of Pythsmras was this: 
“ When stretching form your feet to 
have your sandals put on, first extend 
your right foot, but when about to step 
into a bath, let your left foot ontw 
first.” lamblichus says the hidden 
meaning is that worthy actions should 
be done heartily, but base ones should 
bo avoided. (Protrepties, symbol xii.J. 

7'hrowing the ivedding-moe. It has 
long l)een a custom in England, Soot- 
land, and elsewhere, to throw on old 
shoe, or several shoes, at the bride and 
bridegixwm when they quit the bride’s 
borne, after the wedding breakfast, or 
when they go to church to get married. 
Some think this represents an assault 
end refers to the ancient notion that the 


bridegroom carried off the bride witli 
force and violence. Others look upon it 
as a relic of the ancient law of exchange, 
implying that the parents of tbe bnde 
give up nenoeforib air right of dominion 
to their daught««r. This was a Jowisli 
castoni. Thus, in Dent. xxv. 6-10 we 
read that the widt>w refused by the 
surviving brother, asserted her indepen¬ 
dence by “loosing his shoe;” a^d in 
the story of Ruth wo are told “ that it 
was the custom ” in exchange to deliver 
a shoe in token of TcnuneiaQOtt. When 
Booz, therefore, became possessed of his 
lot, the kinsman’s kinsman indicated his 
assent by giving Boos his shoe. When 
the Emperor Wlodimir proposed max*^ 
rioffo to the ^ughter of Rjmaald, she 
reiected him,, sa^^g, “I wiU not take 
off my shoe'to the son of a slave,” 
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boiuff at a ^^ding, told the 
oom that ho hall placed the hua- 
shoe on tho he^ of the bed, 
“ ajln quhl prtt aimi la doumalton (t lit 
poHemymmt.** {Mtehel: Ltftof Luihn\) 

In Anglo-Saxon tnarnagea the father 
delivered the bride’s shoe tS the bride" 
groom, who tondhed her with it on the 
head to show his authority. 

In Turkeg the bridegroom, after mar* 
riagp, is chased by the guests, who either 
iulminiater blows by way of adieui^ or 
pelt him with slippers. {Th%rty IVms 
in the Harem, p. 3^.) 

Another man^t ehoit. “To stand in 
another man’s shoes.” To occupy tho 
place or lay claim to the honours of 
another. Among the ancient Northmen, 
when a man adopted a son. the person 
adopted put on the shoes of the adopter. 
(IJiaghy. Graphic llluetrator; 1334.) 

In the tale of Maynard the Fox (fonr- 
toouth centurr), Master Beyuard, having 
turned the tables on Sir Bruin the Bear, 
asked the queen to lot him have the 
shoes of the disgraced minister; so 
Brum’s shoes wore tom off and put upon 
lleynard, tlio new favoimte. 

Another pair of khoes. Another 
matter. 

* But hnvanmld tbnt notri lim [tho I’lmcu of 
Wiles'iil Uaib douiHA-ilie everlsstius round of 
wcaiy fSistilon, the n«aUh>retarainffi, Hiteotties, 
iiitei (lewinai" ran itrudge bun aome relief, with¬ 
out ciiiiipunction, them a aiitte nnotlinr i«ii <>t 
aiiopB"-—i’uurs.irtb Juno, uwi. 


Luther 

bridPOT 


Dead »uu* s ahoes. Waiting or looking 
fbr dead men’s sh oes. Counting on t>ome 
advantage to which you will succeed 
when the present possessor is dead. 

V “A man without sandals” was a 
proverbial expression among tho Jews 
tor a prodigal, from the custom of giving 
one’s sandals in confirmation of a bar¬ 
gain. (See Deut. xxv. 9, Bu^ iv. 7.) 

(her ahoea, over bools. In for a pouiiy, 
in for a pound. 

Where trno rounge roota, 

The proverb aSj a, ‘ once ot or ahoea, o or boots.'" 

. Tavnv t N'O) ke$, ii. 115 Uwn). 


7b die in one'a ahoea. To die on the 
scaffold. 

“ And iheie'aMr. Fuse, and Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And tbore la Sir Camaby Jenka, of the BluM, 

A It romo to see a man die in hia shima ' 

Barham. 

• To shake in one^a ahoea. To he in a 
state of nemus terror. 

7b step into another man's shoes. To 
take the office or position pi oviouslyh^ 
by another. 


"'That will do, sir, he thundered, ‘ that will do. 


Waiting for my shoes. Hoping for my 


death. Amongst tho auciont Jews the 
transfer of an inheritance was made 
the new party pulling off tho ^oo of the 
possessor. (Srv Buth iv. 7.) 

Whose ahoea I am not woi'thy to bear 
(Matt iii. 11). This means, “lam not 
worthy to be hia humblest slave.” It 
was tho business of a slave recently pur* 
chased to loose and cany his master’s 
sandals. {Jahn: Atvhteoloytca Btbliea.) 

Shoe«looMdL A man without shoM; 
an unnatund kinsman, a selfish prodigal 
(Hebrew). If a man refused to many 
Ills brother’s widow, the woman pulled 
off his shoe in the presence of the elders, 
spat in his face, and called him “ shoo* 
loosed.” (Deut xxv. 9.) 

Shoe Ptncliea. Ko one knows where 
the shoe pinches like the wearer. This 
was said by a Bomap who was 
blamed for divorcing his wife, with 
whom he seemed to live happily. 

“ Tor, hod It Wilt, he aat fill still and aoua, 

Wiii*n that luB 9chi> fnl intierly hlmwinng *' 
lHauctr • Cantnioirv Tain, nja/n. 

Shoe a Ctooae (7’e). To engage in a 
silly and fruitless task. 

Shoatbe Anolior (7b). To cover the 
flukes of an anchor with a broad triangu¬ 
lar ]Hece of plank, in order that the 
anchor may have a stronger ^old in soft 
ground. The French have the same 
phrase ■ enaokr I'enere. 

Shoe tho Cobtdor {To). To give a 

S [uick peculiar movement with the front 
oot in sUduig. 

Shoo tho Bone (7b). CFrenoii, 
Ttrur la mule.) Means to cheat one’s 
employer out of a small sum of money. 
The expression u derivwl from the 
amient practice of grooms, who charged 
their masters for “ shoeing,’’ but 
pocketed the money themselves. • 

Shoo tho Wild Colt (7u). To exact 
a fine rai}^ “footing” from a new¬ 
comer, who is called the “ colt.” Cplt 
Ja a common synonym for a greeulioni, 
or a youth not broken in. Thus Shake- 
pearo says—“ Ay, that’s a colt indeed, 
loa he doth nothing but talk of hia 
horse.” (Mnchant ^ renioe, i. *2.) 

Shoeo. Scarpa's shoes for curing 
club feet, etc. Devised by Antonio 
Scarpa, an Italian anatomist. 

Shoomoken. The i»tron*8aints of 
shoemakers are St. Crispin and his bro¬ 
ther Crit.piau, who supTOrted themselvet 
by making woes wbue they preached 
to the people of Gaul and Britain. In 
complimmit to these saints the trade 
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of slioeniaktiiff is called ‘*the gentle 
craft.” 


Shoot tho Bloon (To). To remove 
house funiiturc by night to avoid dis> 
traiut. 


Shoot tho Snn (Th). To take a 
nautical observation. 

“ ITuI<>bs ti man iiuil^ratofMl how to haniUe bia 
vt'Bsel, It would )>« tery little use his itcMns attlo 
to' shoot the sun,' as salliws call it."—A'ltfrs titid 
Queiief, Noremher lOtb, ism, i*. 403. 

Shooting-Iron (d). A gun. 

“fsti'h (ilrl Striiies [.a tiger] coniiiig near my 
bullock,if he thought a ‘shooting-iron'anywhere 
al)aut."-CtirwhiH, July, 1883i.ify 'iHgcr Watrh). 

Shooting Stars, called in ancient 
legends tho “fiery tears of St. Lanr- 
rence,” because one of the periodic 
-swarms of these meteors is betureen tho 
Oth and I4th of August, about the time 
of St. Lawrence's festival, which is on 
tlie 10th. 

Shooting stars are said by the Arabs 
to be firebrands hurled by the angels 

X 'nst the inquisitive Jiuns or Genii, 
are for ever clambering up on the 
consteliations to x>eep into heaven. 

Shop. To talk shop. To talk about 
one’s affairs or business, to illustrate 
by one’s businpss, as when OlUpod the 
apothecar)^ talks of a uniform with 
rhubarb-coloured facings. 

Shop-llfUng is secretly purloining 
goods from a shop. Dekker speaks of 
the lifting-law— 1 .<*. the law against 
theft. (Gothic, hUfan, to steal; hliftus, 
a tliief; Latin, Zero, to disburden.) 

Shore (Jam). Sir Thomas More sap, 
“She was WPll-bom, honestly brought 
up, and married somewhat too soon to 
a wealthy yeoman.” 'I’he tragedy of 
•June Shore is by Nicholas Bowe. 


Shorodltoh, according to tradition, 
is so called from Jane Shot*, who, it is 
said, died there in a ditch. This tale 
comes from a ballad in Pepys’ col-t 
lectiou; but the truth is, it receives its 
name from Sir John de S^rdich, lord of 
the manor in the rfiign of Edwa^ IH. 


*' I rnuld not wet one Mt of hreai! 

Whereby mv huoser might lie fed. , ., 
So, weary of my life, at length 
I yielded up my vital strength 
Within a ditch . .. which sfnoe that day 
laSl^redltcb called, as writers say,'’ 


Duke of Shoredileh. The most suc¬ 
cessful of the London archers received 
this playful title. 


king, raake got good Xrfird of Lineolo 
Pttke 6f Shoreditch; "—Tht Pern Ifan’a PetMon 
to tk$ Kings. rl«n.) 


Bhonie (iS'tr Jfthn) or KMiter Jolm 
Sbmne, well known foo* his feat of con¬ 
juring tlto devil into a boot. Ha was 
one of tho uncononised saints, aud was 
prayed to in cases of ague. It seems 
that he was a devout iiutn, and rector of 
North Mardton, in Bnckiiighamshire, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. Ho 
blessed a well, which became the resort 
of muititudeB and brought in a yearly 
revenue of some £i>00. 

“To Maistmr Jolm Shorno, limt l,lefisi*d man 
liurnr. 

Fur the ague to turn we avi>ly. 

Whicli Jttggleth with a bole; 1 Iwsclirewe hia 
herie rote 

That will trust him, and it tie T." 

’ PauUmtit of I(U>ltttrk. 

Short. Mg name is Short. I’m iu a 
hurry and cannot wait. 

“.Well, hut let ua hear tlie wiahes (•mid the old 
man); my name la abort, and 1 cannot atay miieh 
longer.’’—W. I'eoOi; Pairg TiUet of Ike Jn»h Pen- 
santrjf, ii. 34 a 

Short Statore (iVbfrtf Mm o/). 
Aetius, commander of tho Homan army 
in tho days of Valentiuian; Agesilaus 
(6 syl.) ^*Staiura fait fiimih, et corpore 
exigm, et elaudius altero pede *' (AV^«); 
Alpxoiider the Great, scarcely middle 
height; Attlla, “the scourge of God,” 
broad-shouldered, thick-set, sinewy, aud 
short; Byron, Cervantes, Claverhonsc, 
Conde the Great, Cowper, Cromwell, 
Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Kepplo 
(called “Little Kepple ”), Louis XIV., 
barely 6 feet 6 inches; Marshal Lux¬ 
embourg, nicknamed “the Little”; 
Mchcmet Ali, Angelo; Namleon I., le 
petit caporal, was, acconiing to his 
school certificate, <Hfcet; Lord Nelson, 
St. Paul, Pepin le Bref, Philip of Mace- 
don (scarcer^ middle height), Richard 
Savage, Shakespeare; Soemtes was 
stumpy; Theodore 11., King of tho 
Goths, stout, short of stature, very 
strong (so sap Casaiodot'us ); Timon the 
Taritw, self-described as lame, decrepit, 
and of little weight; Dr. Iso^ Watts, 
etc. , 

Shot. Mand onl gour shot or Down 
with your «Adf—your reckoning or quota, 
your money. (Sbxon, seeat; Dutch, 
schbi .) (See SqoT aw© Lot.) 

“ A« the fund of onr pleatarn.lwt ua each imy bia 
allot." Xtim JoHStm. 

He shot wide of the mark. Ho was 
altogether in error. The allnsiou is to 
shooting at the mark or bull’s-eye id 
archery, but will now apply to our 
modem rifle practice. 

Shot ia the Leehm. I haven't a shot 
in the locker-^ penny iu my pocket or 
in my purse,' If a sailor says there is not 
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a shot in the locker, 1^ means the ship 
is wholly without ammunition, powder 
and shot have all been expended. 

Shot Window {A)~i,e. shot-out or 
projecting window', and not, as Kitnon 
explains the word, a window which 
opens and shuts.*’ Similarly, a pro¬ 
jecting part of a building is called an 
out-shot. The aperture to give light to 
a dark staircase is called a shot win¬ 
dow.” 

"Ml HU* new Ml the shut window. . . . ‘ftt. .Mary ! 
swtHrC Inch', 11(4-^ ciiniO two well-mounteil *ml- 
Jniits.’"—Atr W. tiedt: The Moiwtery, ebars. xiv. 
and xsviii. 

Shottea Barring’. A lean spiritless 
creature, a Jaek-o’-Lent, like a iicrring 
that has shot or ejected its spawn. 
Herrings gutted and dried are so called 
also. 

“ Thoiisli tliry like sliotteii-lierrintrs are to sw. 

Yot BucI) tall Rouldlm of tbeir leetti they iw, 

'Wiai two of tbom. like «reedy corniomnts. 

De\ aur more Uicn aixo limivai Proteflianta." 

Taylor's Workrs, ill. 'j. 

Shoulder. Showing the cold shotddcr. 
Tlcceiving without cordiality some one 
who was once on better terms with you. 
{See COU).) 

The gorerwAif shall he upon his 
shbulilers (Isaipi ix. G). The allusion 
is to the ke 3 ^ slung on the shoulder 
of Jewish stewards on public occasions, 
and as a key is cmblennitio of govern- 
meut ;uid iiowcr, the metaphor is very 
striking. 

Straight fi'dm the shouUer. With full 
force. A boxing term. 

" He Wft» leCUnv tUcin ha\e it ntralslil from the 
slioulder.’’—T. Tyrttl: Latty />r(inor,.ctiae. r, 

Shovol-board. A game in which 
three counters were shoved or slid over 
a smooth board: a game very popular 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies; the tabic itself, and sometimes 
even the conn tom wero so called. Slen¬ 
der spooks of ”two Edward shovel- 
boards.” , {Shal'cspfnre: Mn-yg Iflves 
of Windsor^ i. 1.) 

Show. Show him an egg, and instantIg 
the whole air* is full ofyeathert. Said of 
a very sanguine man.' 

ShrowHBkOUM. A small insectivor- 
oga mammal, resembling a mouso in 
form. It was supposed to have the 
power of injuring cattle by running 
over them; and to provide a remedy our 
forefathers used to plug the creature 
into a hole made in an ash-tree, any 
branch of which wonld cure the misohim 
done by tiie mouse. (Anglo-Saxon, 
sepeawa, a shrew-mouse; mouse is ex¬ 
pletive.) 


Shiielclng Sisterhood (TAc). Wo¬ 
men who clamour about women’s 
rights.” 

" lly Jove, 1 supiiooe niy life wouldn't lie worth 
» moment's tmrcliaso if 1 made ruhlic these seiiti- 
iiients of iiiliii! at a ineetina of tlic ahriekina 
Bisterliood.‘’~TAe Woria, S4th Kebroary, itai, 
!>.». 

Shrlmt*. A child, a puny little fcllou', 
in tho same ratio to a man as a shrimp 
to a lobster. Fry is also used for chil¬ 
dren. (Anelo-tSoxon, serine-an, to shrmk; 
Danish, SKrnmpc ; Dutch, kfimpett.) 

" 1 1 rannot be tliia weak and writblud sliriinii 
Would, atrike eiicli terror to lua eiiuuui'a." 

Shaterp&tre! 1 Henry VI., it. 3 

Shropshire. A contraction of 
Shrevrsbury-shire, tho Saxon Scrobbes- 
barh (shrub-borough), corrupted by the 
Normatis into Sloppes-bnrie, whence our 
Salop. 

Shrovotido Cooks. Shrove Tuesday 
used to be the g^t ‘‘Derby Day” of 
cock-dghtiug iu England. 

* Or mart }r)n>a.t, like i^brovctidecoclta,with ImtB." 

Peter Pimtar; Stnoreii far Paiuleis. 

Shunamlte’s Boose (77tc). Aii 
inu kept fur the eMtertainmeut nf the 
preachers at P» ul’s Cross, 'niese preach¬ 
ers were invited by the bishop, and were 
entertained by the Ctirporation of Lon¬ 
don from Thursday b^ore the day of 
preaching, to the following Thursday 
morning. {Maitland; Lonmn^ ii. 949.) 

Shoot. A railway term. (Anglo- 
Saxon, scun-ran, to shun.) 

Shot op. Hold your tongue. Shut 
u^i} our mouth. 

Shy. 2o have a shy at angthing. To 
fling at it, to try and 'shoot il. 

Shylodc* The gracing Jew, who 
” would kill the thing he hates.” 
{Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice.) 

Shylook {A). A grasping money- 
lender. (<S\g above.) 

“ ttwpertable people withdrew from the tnuljt, 
and the maney-lendiutr liueineas was entirely ip 
S io haiida nf the Hhyinrka. , . . Thnoe who had to 
horruw’ entii were nhligod to enhniit to thecx|icu- 
sive eiihterfuires of tbecUiylocki), from wbet^e net 
nnoe eaiitrhr, there was little rimnee of escape."— 
A, tisrmo^-iiake; Free Trade in CMfittal, chap. til. 

Si, the seventh note in music, was noi 
introduced till the seventeenth centu^. 
The original scale introduced by Guiao 
d’Areaxo consisted of only six notes. 
{See ARKTiKzax 8vu;jkBLKS.) • 

SI Oolo. A notice to all whom it 
mt^ concern, given in the porisb church 
berore ordination, tliat a resident means 
to offer himself as a candidate for holy 
orders; and Si Qrts — i.e. if anyone 
knows any just cause or impediment 
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thereto, ho is to declare the same to the 
bishop. 

Sl'amese Twlnsj Toko-foUows, in¬ 
separables; so called from two youths 
and Chong), bom of Chinese 
parents at Bang Mecklong. Thoir bodies 
were united by a band of tlesh, stretcliing 
from breast-lione to breast-bono. They 
married two sisters, and had offering. 
(1825-18720 

Siamese The Biddenden Maids, 

bom 1100, had distinct bodies, but were 

} *oined by the liips and shoulders. They 
ived to be thirty-four years of age. 

Sltilierldge (3 syL). Banns of mar¬ 
riage. (Anglo-Saxon si55(°, alliance; 
whence the old English word sibrede, 
relationship, kindred.) {See Gossip.) 

“ For every iimo ic Khnlde drede . 

And Namelivbc in bin ailirede.” 

Goicer: O>n/emo Amantis. 

SlbyL AuAXTnm.) 


Sltayla. Plato speaks of only one (the 
Erythreeau); Martian Capella says there 
were tuv, the Er^hraan and the Vhry~ 
gian; the former being the famous 
“Oumeean Sibyl;” Sollnus and Jackson, 
in his Chronologic Anti^tUies, maintains, 
on the authority of ^liau, that there 
were foiir--the Erglhraan, the Samian, 
the Egyptian, aiuf the Sardian ; Yarro 
tells us there were ten, yis;. the Cumosan 

S rho sold the books to Tarqui^, the 
elphic, Egyptian, Erythrcean, Uelles- 
pontine, Libvan,. Persian, Phrygian, 
Samian, and 'Juburtine. 

? The name oPthe Cmncean sibyl was 
Amalthtea. 


“ How knowwc but that she may he an eleventh 
Bihyt oraeccondCHaaiindrar''—ibiMate; tjaiven- 
tiia and Pantagruel, lii. la 

Sibyls. The medimval monks reckoned 
twelve Sibyls, and gave to each a sepa¬ 
rate prophecy and distinct omhlom;— 

(1) Tlie Zii'y'*" Sibvl: “The day shall 
come when men sltail soo the King of 
all living things. “ Emhlnn, a lighted 
C&DGT* 

(2) The Sa’mian Sib)'!: “The Hicit 


One shall be bom 
Emblem, a rose. 


of a pure virgin. 


ff 


ahal 




The Cnman Sibyl: “ Jesus Clirist 
come from heaven, and live and 
reign in poverty on earUi.** Emblem, a 
crown. 

(4) IJJjo Camaan Sib)fl* “God ^all 
be bom of a pure virgin, and hold con- 
verse with stnnen.” Emblem, a cradle. 

(6) The Erpthraan Sibyl: “Jesus 
Cmm, Son of God, Savu>ur.“ Ein» 
btem, a horn. 

(8) The Persian Sibyl: “Satan shall 


be overcome by.atme prophet.” Em¬ 
blem, a dragon'nindor the Sibyl’s feet, 
and a lantern. 

(7) The Tilmriine Sibyl; “ The High¬ 
est shall descend from heaven, ana a 
virgin he shown in the valleys of the 
deserts.” ' Emblem, a dove. 

(8) ITie Belphie Silwl: “The Prophet 
bom of the virgin shall be crowned with 
thorns.” Emblem, a crown of thorns. 

(9) The Phrygian l^byl: “Our Lord 
shall rise again.’’ Emblhn, a banner and 
a cross. 

(10) The European Sibyl: “ A virgin 
and her. Son sfisll flee into Egypt.*’ 
Emblem, a sword. 

(11) The Agrippi'ne Sibyl: “Jesus 
Christ shall he outraged and scourged.” 
Emblem, a whip. 

(12) The Jldlespontie Sibyl; “Jesus 
Christ shall suffer sliamo upon the cross.’’ 
Emblem, n T cross. 

Tliis list of prophecies is of the six¬ 
teenth century, and is manifestly a 
clumsy forgery or mere monkish legend. 
{See below, 8IBYU.INK Vbi«E8.) 

The most famous of the ten sibyls was 
Amalthfea, of Cunuo in iGoUia, who 
offered her nine books to Tarquin the 
Proud. The offer being rejected, she 
burnt three of them; and after the 
lapse of twelve months, offered the re¬ 
maining six at the same price. Again 
being refused, she burnt tnn^e more, and 
after a similar interval asked the same 

S rice for the remaining three. The sgm 
emanded was now given, and Amaltheca 
never appeared again. {Livy.) 

Sibyl. The Cumocan fdbyl was the 
conductor of Virgil to the infernal 
regions. {/Eneid, vi.) 

Sibyl. A fortune-teller, 

"How they will Ctre It needs n sihyl n* s»>.'' 
—J't* YiMM. 


SlbylUiio Books. The three sur¬ 
viving hooks of tlie Sibyl Amalthtca 
were preserved in a stone chest under- 

S ound in the ten^le of Jupiter Capi- 
li'nus, and committed to the charge of 
custodians chosen in the same manner 
as the high priests. The number of 
custodians was at first two, then ten, 
and ultimately flftocn. The books were 
destroyed by Are when the Capitol was 
burnt U.D. 670). 

Sibylline Pooks. A collection of poetical 
utterances in Greek, cominlod in the 
second century (138-167). The collec¬ 
tion is in eigiit hooka .relatoi to Jesus 
Christ, and is entUled Ora’euU Sibyli'na. 

SHrylllaa Umahm, 1%e Sibyllins 
prophedes were written in Gteric, upon 
palm-leavds. ( Varro .) 
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S11>ylllntt Verses. When tho Sibyl- 
lino books were destroyed {see abwe), all 
the floating verses of tne several Sibyls 
were carofally collected and deposited in 
the new temple of Jupiter. Augustus 
had some 2,QUO of these verses destroyed 
os spurious, and placed the rest in two 
gilt coses, under the base of the statue 
of Apollo, in the temple on the Palatine 
Hill; but the whole perished when the 
city was burnt in the reign of Nero. 
{Sw Sibylt [of the medieavu monks].) 

Sioelspe4lllbiu[tn7AJry/r(»0> Meta¬ 
phorically, without notice. 

**lt m»y )■« worth noticing that both Mrs. 
Bhclley and Mr. Jlosseiti pass over tii« iiue Mens 
ami (/tiene* (S6th May, ttws, p. 417;. 

Sioe (1 syl.). A sizing, an allowance 
of bread aud butter. ‘‘He’ll print for 
a sice.” In tiic University of Camliridgo 
tho men call the pound loaf, two iucbes 
of butter, and pot of milk allowed for 
breakfast, their “sizings*” and when 
oue student breakfasts with another in 
the same college, the bed-maker carries 
Ida sizings to the rooms of the enter¬ 
tainer. {See SlziMOS.) 

Slon'ian Dlahea {SictUa thpis) were 
choice foods. The best Homan cooks 
were Sicilians. Horace (J Orff*, i. 18) 
tells ns that when a sword hangs over 
our head, ns in the case of Damocles, 
not even “ Slcitta dapSs dtiienn elabora^ 
bttnt saporem.'* 

Slell'laii Vwpwh The massacre 
iff the French in Sicily, which began at 
the hour of vaspers on Easter Monday 
in 1282. ■ 

Siok Ifaa {The), So Nicholas of 
Ilussia (in lSt4) called the Ottoman 
Empire, which had been declining ever 
since 1588. 

“ I rommt tn you tint the sick hisd 1b dyins ; 
and we iiijist never show unch an event to take 
iiB by enrynBc.*’—^Inniwl n<p»*(«r, 1K3S. 

N.B. Don John, Oovernor-Qencral 
of the Netherlands writing in 1579 to 
Philip IX. of Spain, calls the Prince of 
Orange “the sick man,” because he 
was m the way, and ho wanted hmi 
“ finished.” 

"‘Money’ (be taysm bit teuer)‘isibe gruel 
with wbicii we must cure this sick nwn [for stnea 
and amonsins are expensive dniga}’.’^—iform; 
jjutfh itepiMie, bk. T. s. 

81 ek M a Cat. (&v SnccbBs.) 

Sink as a Dog. (See Similes.) 

Slok aa a BoMe. Naasoa unrelieved 
by vomitlngr A hone is unahte to 
vomit, because ite diaphragm k not 
a complete partition in the- abdomen, 


perforated only by the gullet, aud against 
which Hie stomach can be compressed 
by the abdominal muscles, as is the case 
iu man. Hence the nausea of a horse is 
more lastiug and more violent. 
Noteeand Queriet, C. S. xii, August Imh, 
1885, p. 134.) 

Slddons {MraX Sidney Smith says 
it was never without awe that he saw 
this tragedy queen Uab the potatoes; 
aud Sir Walter Scott tells us, while she 
was dining at Asbestiel, he beard her 
declaim to the footman, “ You’ve 
brought me water, boy! I asked for 
beer. ’ 

Side of the Angela. Punchy Dec. 
10, ]8<>i, contaius a cartoon of Disraeli, 
dressing for an Oxford hal masque, as 
an angel, and underneath the cartoon 
ore these words— 

" Tli« (luesiion Ib, is rnsn sn spe hr «a angol t I 
sm un tlie aide of tne angcla"—i>f*rae2t'« Ojcfori 
.V)«ec/t, FrtOae, Xov. xa 

Sidney {Algernon), called by Thom¬ 
son, _ m hU Summer, “The British 
Cassius,” because of his arepublican 
principles. Both disliked kings, not 
from their misrule, but from a dislike 
to mouarchy. Cassius was one of the 
couspiratora against the life of Csesar, 
and Sidney was oue of the judges that 
condemned Charles I. to the block 
(1617-1C83). 

Udney (^ir Philip). The academy 
figure of Prince Arthur, in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene, and the poet’s tj'pe of 
magnanimity. 

Sir Philip Sidney, called by Sir Walter 
Baleigh “the English Petrarch,” was 
the author ot Arcadia. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth called liim “the jewel of her 
dominions; ” and Thomson, in his 
Summei' “the plume of war.” Iho, 
poet refers to the battle of Zutphen, 
where Sir Philip received his death- 
wound. Being thirsty, a soldier brou^t 
him some water; but as he was about to 
•drink he observed a wounded man eve 
the hottleVith longing looka Sir Phiup 
gave the water to the wounded man, 
saying, “Poor fellow, thy necessity is 
greater than mine.” Spenser laments 
him in the poem called Astrophel ((^.r.). 

Sidney's sister, Pembrok^s mother. 
Mary Xierber^(««' Sidney), Comitessof 
Pemurukc, poetess, etc. (DM 1621.) 
The line is by William Browne (1645). 

Sldaay-Snnsax Call«g«»Cam¬ 
bridge, founded by Lady Frances ^daey, 
Counts of Sussex, in 1598. 
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Sieg’fttod (2 syl.). Hero of the first 
^rt of the Nimungen-Lied. Ho was 
the youngest son of Siegmund and Sieg- 
lind, king and queen of the Nether¬ 
lands, and was bom in Khinecastle 
called Xanton. Ho married Kriemhild. 
Princess of Bureundy, and sister or 
Giinthcr. Giinther craved his assist¬ 
ance in canning oft Branliild from lea- 
land, and Siegfried succeeded by taking 
away her talisman by main force. This 
excited tlie jealousy of Gunther, who 
induced Hagan, the Dane, to murder 
Sieg'fricd. Hagan struck liim with a 
sword in the only vulnerable part (be¬ 
tween the shoulder-blades), while he 
stooped to quench his thirst at a foun¬ 
tain. {Ntbehtngen-Litd.) 

Horny Sieyfried. So called Ijecause 
when ho slew the dragon he bathed in 
its blood, and became covered all over 
with a homy hide which was invulner¬ 
able, except in one spot between the 
shoulders, where a linden-leaf stuck. 
{Ntbehtnyen-Lied, st. 100.) 

Hieff/ncd'* cloak of iurmbihtr/, called 
‘‘tarnkappe” {tarnen^ to conceal; kappe, 
a cloak). It not only made the wearer 
invisible, but also gave him the strength 
of twelve men. (Tamkappe, 2 syl.) 

“ The miichtr divarf succcMlegs strove willi Die 
mightier man: 

Like to wile mountain lions to the liolkiw bill 
they ran : 

Ho ravishi«i there the tarnkajipe from strug¬ 
gling Alhrie's liohl. 

And then liecaine the master of the lioardml 
gems and gold." 

Letliom: FnUofthe .VideluMgers, Lied hi. 

Sleglllkd (2 B}d.). Mother of Sieg¬ 
fried, and Queen of the Netherlauders. 
{The Nibelungen-Lied.) 

Slen'na (3 syl.). The ][».iut BO called 
is made of terra di Siena, in Italy. 

Sler'ra (3 syl., Spanish, « saw). A 
mountain whose top is indented like a 
saw; a range of mountains whose tops 
form a saw-like appearance; a line of 
craggy rocks; as Sierra Mom'na (where 
many of the incidents in Hon Quixote 
are hud). Sierra Neva'da (the saowf 
range), Sierra Lco'ne (in West Africa, 
where lions abound), etc. 

SlMta (3 syl.) means “the sixth 
hour”-—i.d. noon. (Latin, aexta Aora). 
It is applied to the short sleep taken in 
Spain during the mid-day heat. (Span¬ 
ish, sest^ sixth hour; sestear, to take a 
mid-day nap.) 

Slava and Sliaaxa. The device of 
diiscavering a guilty person by sieve and 
■hears is to suck a pair of shears in a 
Iknre, and give the sieve into the hai^ 


of two virmna, then say: “ By St. 
Peter and St. H*u^ if you For you] 
have stolon the article, turn snears to 
the tliief.” Sometimes a Bible and key 
are employed instead, in which case the 
key is placed in a Bible. 

Si£ Wife of Thor, famous for the 
beauty of her hair, lioki having cut it 
off while she was asleep, she ootained 
from the dwarfs a new fell of golden 
hair equal to that which he bad tMeii. 

Sight for “multitude” is not an 
Americanism, but goo<1 Old English. 
Thus, in Morte d* Art bur, tlio word is 
not unfrequently so employed; and the 
high-bom dame, Juliana Berners, lady 
prioress in the fifteentli century of Sop- 
well nuimeiy, speaks of a mnynalle 
spght of nionkes (a large numlwr of 
fnurs). 

“ Where is sn huge a syght of ninny.’’—Aiis- 
grave: Aeclaetm (laiu). 


Sight (Far). Zarga, the Arabian 
heroine of tho tribe Jadis, could see nt 
the distance of three days’ jouniey* 
Being asked by Hass&u the secret of her 
long sight, she said it was due to the 
ore of antimony, which she reduced to 
powder, aud applied to her eyes as a 
collyrium every night. 

Sign your Name. It is not correct 
to say that the expression “signing 
one’s name ” points to the time when 
persons could not write. No doubt 
jicrsons who could not write mode their 
mark in olden times as they do now, bfct 
we find over and over again in ancient 
documents these words: “This [grant] 
is signed with the sign of the cross fur 
its g^ier assurance (or) greater iuvio- 
labiTity,” and after the sign follows 
the name of the donor. (%e ligmer's 
Fad.-ra, vol. i. pt. i.) 

Signa instead of words. A symbolic 
language mode by gestures. Members of 
reli^ous orders bound to rileace, com- 
muidcate wiOi each other in this way. 
John, a monk, gives, in his Fife of St. 
Odo, a number of si^s for bread, tart, 
beans, eggs, fish,^ cheese, honey, milk, 
cherries, onions, etc. (%e Sussex Areh- 
aologieal CoUeetwn, vol. iii. p. 190.) 


StgnlllOft'Vit. A writ of Chancery 
given by the ordinary to keep an ex¬ 
communicate in prison till he submitted 
to the authority of the Church. The 
writ, which is now obsolete, used to 
begin with “ Signifemit nobis gsnerabitis 
pater,** etc. Cuueer si^ of his Somp- 
nour— 

"AadalsovaMhimofa'SifsUcavU.’''^^ . 
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81|(un'a> Wife of Loki. She nunea 
him m his cavern, bat Sometimes, as she 
carries off the poison which the serpents 
mrge, a jportion drops on the god, and 
his writhmgs cause earthquakes. (iSIran* 
dinarian mythology.) ^ 

Si'gnrd. The Norse Sie^ried {q.r,). 
Ho falls in love with Brynhild, but, 
under the influence of a love-potion, 
marries Gudrun, a union which brings 
almut a volume of mischief. 

Si’gurd the Homy. A German romance 
based on a legend in the Su^as. An 
analysis of this legend is published by 
Weber in his JUtutrations of Xorthera 
Anltqmhes, SlEOFKi£i>, Horny. 

Sikea {Bill). A ruffian housebreaker 
of the lowest grivlo in Oliver Twist, by 
Charles Dickens. 

Sikh. (Hindu siih, disciple.) The 
Sikhs were originally a religions body 
like the Mahometans, but in 1764 they 
fnnnally assumed national independence. 
Sipre 1849 the Sikhs have been ruled by 
the English. 

Sillrary, near Marlborough. An arti¬ 
ficial mound, 130 feet high, and covering 
seven acres of ground. Some say it w 
where “ Kiug Sel” was burieil; others, 
that it is a corruption of iSolis-bnry 
(mound of the sun) ; others, that it is 
Sel-Karrow (great tumulus), in honour 
of some ancient )Yrince of Britain. Tlie 
Acv. A. C. Smith is of opinion that it 
vflia erected by the Celts almut B.c. 1690. 
Tlicrc is a natural hill in the same 
vicinity, called St. Martin's Sell or Sill, 
in M'hich case sill or sell means seat or 
throne. These etymologies of Silbury 
must rest on the authority of those who 
have suggested them. 

Sll bbestor ^rks) is Silicis castrum 
(flint camp), a Saxon-Latiu fom of tire 
tioman Calleva or Galleva. Galleva is 
the Itoman ibrm of the British Gwal 
Vmt'r (gi 3 ;at wail),"so called from its 
w'all, the ruins of wliich ore still striking. 
I.eland says, “ On that wall grow some 
ivika of toir cart-1oad*tbo piece.” Ac¬ 
cording to tradition King Arthur was 
cTownra here; and Niuuius asserts that 
the city was built by Constantins, fother 
of Constantine the Great. 


Sllenoe glVM Coamat, Latin, Qui 

facet eoHsenti're vide‘tHr;^\ Greek, 
de to aigoH homohgomtos esti sou ” (En- 
ripidSs); French, ” Asm consent qui w 
dxt wot ; ” Italian, “ Vhi tttee eon/fssa.^* 


' But tfast rmr sbatl net tar I ytold, being silent, 
1 would not sjieak.” 

tihoktspoart; CpmtUnt, 11. a 


Silent (The). William I., Prince of 
Orauge (1533-1584). 

SUe'nne. The foster-father of Bac¬ 
chus, fond of music, aud a prophet, but 
indomitably Ifuiy, wanton, and given to 
debauch. He is describe as a jovial 
old man, with bald head, pug nose, and 
lace like Bardolph'a ^ 

SU'liouet'te (3 A black pro¬ 

file, so called from Etienne do Silhouette, 
Contrdleur des Finances, 1 7p7, who made 
great savings in the public expenditure 
of France. Some say the black portraits 
were called Silhouettes in ridicule; others 
assert that Silhouette devised this way of 
taking likenesses to save expense. 

SUk. BMitvd silk, applied to a bar¬ 
rister, means that he has o Wined licence 
to wear a silk gown in the law courts, 
having obtained the degree or title of 
sergeant. 

Silk Gown. A queen’s counsel. So 
called because his cauouical robe is a 
black silk gown. That of au ordinary 
banister is made of stuff or pruucllo. 

Silk Purse. 1 ou cannot make a silk 
purse Ilf a sow's ear. “You cauuot make 
a horn of a iiig’s tail.” A. sow's ear may 
somewhat resemble a purse, tyad a curled 
pig's tail roav somewliat resemble a 
twisted horn, but a sow’s ear caunot be 
mado into a silk purse, nor a pig's tail 
into a cow's horn. 

“ Yihi cannot itinke, my lord, I foar, 

A velvet imrae of a ear." 

Peter PmJar: iwJ U. and JJU Motions. 

Silken Thread. In the kingdom of 
Lilliput, the three great prizes of honour 
are “line silk threails six inches long, 
one bine, another red, and a third green.^* 
Tile emperor holds a stick in his bands, 
aud the candidates “jump over it or 
em'p under it, backwards or forwards, 
os the stick indicates,” and he who does 
so with th# greatest agility is rewarded 
with the blue ribbon, the second beft 
with tlie rqd cordon, and the third with 
the^ green. Tlte thread is girt about 
tbcii' loins, and no ribbou of the Legion 
of Honour, or Knight of. the Garter, is 
won more wortiuly or worn mors 
proudly. (Gulhrer^a Travels.) 

Silly is Geman .vlig (blessed), 
whence the iuffint Jesus is tenn«d “ the 
barmlcsa silly babe,” aud sheep are 
called “ silly, ’ meaning harmless or in¬ 
nocent. As the “ holy ” are easily taken 
in by worldly ennning, the word came 
to signify “gullible,” “foolish,” 
SxumctTT.) 
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Silly fUMMon me), for doily news¬ 
papers, is when Farliament is not in 
session, and all sorts of “ silly ** stuff are 
▼amped-up for padding. Also called the 
Big Gooseberry Season,’* because para¬ 
graphs are often inserted on this subject. 

SUn’rla—that is, Hereford, Mon- 
moutii, Badnor, Brecon, and Glamorgw. 
The sparkling wines of the Silurian 
▼ats ” ore cider and perry. 

“ From SilurisD vats, biirh-siiarklinsr wines 
Foam in transinrent flmtds.” 

Thamion: Autumn. 

Siln'rUa Booka. A name given bv 
Sir B. Murchison to what miners call 
gray-tcaeke, and Wemer termed /iwwi- 
tioH rocke. Sir Boderick called them 
Silurian because it was in the region of 
the ancient Silur6a that he investigated 
them. 

SllTS'iia. A maga or fata in Tasso’s 
Amadi’p, where she is made the guar¬ 
dian spirit of Alido'ro. 

Sllvaaella. A beautiful moga or 
fata in Bojardo, who raised a tomb over 
Narcissus, and then dissolved into a 
fonntam. (Lib. ii. xvu. 56, etc.) 

flllTer was, by the andciit aldiemists, 
called Diana or the Moon. 

811v«r. 'The Frenchman employs the 
word eitver to designate money, the 
wealthy Englishman uses the word gold, 
and the poorer old Boman brass (ms). 

Silver and gold arUvles are marked 
with five marks; the maker’s private 
mark, the standard or assay mark, the 
hall mark, Ihe duty mark, and the date 
mark. The standard mark states the 
proportion of silver, to which figure is 
adoM a lion passant for England, a haip 
crowned for Ireland, a thistle for Edin- 
bnrgh, and a lion rampant for Glasgow. 
(For the other marks, see Mabx.) 

Stiver Coopw (^The). A kidnapper. 
“To play the silver coojior,* to kidnap. 
A cooper is one who coops up anotlier. 

" You rob«n<l ron murder, an*! jriMt want me to 
... play tbe allver ouoper. '—Sir W. ScoU: Quy 
Monnertni/, ebap. ixxiv. 

Silver Fork SohooL Those novelists 
who are sticklers for elmuetto and the 
graces of society, such as Theodore Hook, 
Lady Blessingtra, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Sir Edward Bulwer .I^tton (Lord 
Lyttonjf 

Sllver-kMid. Hoad, the chieftain 
who led back tho tribe of the Danaans 
from Scotland to Ireland, whence they 
had migrated. Nuad of the Silver-haad 
had an artificial hand of silver made by 
Cred, tho goldsmith, to supply the low 


sustained from a Wound in the battle of 
Moytura. Miach, son of Dian Keot, set 
it on the wrist, {O* Flaherty: Ogygia, 
part iii. chap, x.) {S^ Ibon HAnd.) 

Silver l^italBg. The prospect of 
better days, the promise of happier 
times. The allusion is to Milton’s Cmuu, 
where the lady lost in the wood resolves 
to hope on, and sees a salde dond turn 
forth its silver lining to the night.” 

Silver Fheeseat {A). A beautiful 
young lady of the high aristocracy. 

"Onewould think ron woron mlvor phtWR-uii, 

J oQ gii e yoitfself sucli airs.''—OMttfa: Under Tan 

lOfft. 

Silver Spoon. £orn with a silver 
spoon in one’s mouth. Bom to luck and 
wealth. The allusion is to silver spoons 

{ pven aa prizes and at christoniiigs. Tho 
ucky man is bora with it in his mouth, 
and needs not stop to earn it. 

•• One can leo, yoimisr fellow, that reu werelmrn 
wiUiaailver siKxmiii your 
Magazine, ISfia ^ 

Silver Star of Love iThe). When 
Gama was tempest-tossed through tlie 
machinations oi Bacchus, the “Silver 
Star of Love ” appeared to him, calmed 
the sea, and restored the elements to 
harmony again. 

“ The aky and ocean Idondimr, eaoU on Ore. 

Roemed as all Xatui o struuKleil ro expire; 
When now the Silver Star of Love apiioared, 
HriKlit in the Kastber radiant fnmt suoreare*!.'* 
Vatuoinz: Luelad, bk. \ I. 

Silver Streak {.The), Tho BritiAi 
Channel. 

" Steam power has much tosacned the value of 
tho siUer atrenk M a defunsiie agcnt.’'~.Vrie«- 
paper paragraph, Jtovomlior, IWS. 

SUver-ToBgaod. William Bates, 
the Puritan divine. (1625-16^.) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
Silver-tmgue. (1668-1738.) 

Henry Smith, preacher. (1550-1600.) 
Joshua Sylvester, translator of Du 
Baitas. (1563-16l40 

Silver *rnuikpet {A). A' smooth¬ 
tongued orator. A rough, unpolished 
speaker is called wram s horn. 

Silver Weepmii* frith silver uea- 
pons you may conquer the world, is what 
the Delphic orade said to Philip of 
Macedon, when he went to consult it>. 
Philip, ading on this advice, sat down 
before a fortress which his staff pro¬ 
nounced to he immegnahlA. ”Vou 
shall see,” said the lonf, '.'how an ass 
laden with gold wfil find an ^trance.” 

Sliver WedMIag. Tlui'twenty-flfth 
anniversary, when, in Genuany, the 
woman has a silver wreath presents her. 
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Simon Pure 


On the fiftieth aanivemiry) or QoLDlor 
Wedding, tho wreatl^ oi gold. 


Silver of Guthmin, or Guthram'n 
Lmt, Fine fdlver; eo called because iu 
tho tbirtoeuth and fourteenth centuiies 
tho principal gold- and q|lver«smith8 
resided there. 


SUvoroUlo of 'Boef \Thi). The 
upper side of a round, which not only 
shows the shining tissue uppermost, hut, 
when carved cold has a siivciy appear* 
once. Generally boiled. 


Slm'ooa is usually depicted as 
bearing in his arms the infant Jesus, or 
receiving Him in the Temple. 

Slmlloo in common use:— 


Bai< 1> as a crMit. 

UiTTBii as Hall, as suot. 

BiiACX as inir, as a coal,as a crow. 

Bu>DaBa Int.a a mole, 

Bt v>T as a iK'dgc-book. 

Bka VB as Alexander. 

BatonT as silver. 

BB 1 TTI.S as glass. 

Bnowx as a iierry. 

Busy as a In»o. 

.CHATTBRiikoa inr. 

Tlkaii as rr} stal 
Coi.n as ice, as a frog, as <'liaritr. 
foot, as a cucmnl/er. 

Cross as ilic tongs, as two sticks. 

Dark’ as pttrti[i)itcb-(lark]. 

ItSAb as a door-nail. 

DRAPasa post. 

Dry as a Jamo. 

KAin as a lily. 

FAtsKas bell. 

Fat AM a pig. as a porpoise. 

FI.AT as a noimdcr.as a mnrake. 

K].kkt as the «iud, as a mceborsc. 

FRRRasair, 

Gay as a lark, 

• Goop as gold. 
grbxs as grass. 

Hard as iron, as a flint. 

Ha RH bcaa as a dove. 

Hbavy as lead. 

HuABSRas a bog, as a raron. 

Hei.i‘ 1 .bss as a imtw. 

Hoi.LOW as a drum. 

Hot ss tiro, ss an oven, as a coal. 

Hoory as a hnnt«r. 

LiuHT ss a ffstiber, as <lar. 

LiMTssagluvo. 
tioupas tfinoder. 

Mbrry as a grig, as a cricket. 

Miluas MiWv'H,aamilk. 

Nrat as wax, as a new idn. 

(iBSTiSATSnaaiiig ring-beaded.) 

Ui,o as the hills, aa Metousdab. 

I'ALBaSTt ghost. 

BatjUkt aa Job. 

PLAtK as a pikestaff. 

Playful aa a kitten. ^ 

Plump as a \iartridge. * 

Poor aa a rat, as a church mouse, as doh. 
Pnuuu as {.ucifer. 

ItXD as blood, as a fnx, a ruse, a brick. 

Hopoh as a nuimsg-^rator. 

Houiiv asan orange, a lian. 

'* Kv»x as a lieor. 

Hafx as tiie bank [ot Rngiand], or the stocks. 
Bavahx at a bear, as a tiger, as a bear with a 
sore hea«L 

BiOR as a cat, atiug, a horse, a toad. 

HRAXP at* needle. 

HLXMP liko a (op- . 

Blow aa a smut, aaa tortoise. 

Blt as a fox, as old boots. 

Borr as ailfc.as velvet, ui 
Bouxn as a roach,ask nelL 
as vlnegsf, as verjuice, 


Stare like a stuck pig. 

Strapy as Old Time. 

Stiff as a poker. 

HTRAioHT aa an arrow. 

Stroeo as iron, as a horse, as brandy. 

SuRX as a gun, aa fiite, as death and taxes. 

Surly ss a liear. 

SwRKT as sugar. 

SWIFT as liglitDiDg, as the wind, as an arrow. 

Tuit'x as hops. 

Tiitx os a lath, as a whipping-post. 

TtaUTasadrum. 

Touou as leather. 

Trl'R as tlM Gosimi. 

Vaix as a I'cacock. 

W arm as a toast. 

Wkak as a-ator. 

WKTasafliib. 

WiiiTx as driven snow,asmllk,a8aBWau,8sa 
sheet, as chalk. 

Wise as A serpent, as Solomon. 

Txllow as a guinea, aa gold, as saffron. 

Sladlla SlmmbiM Ciinuitn]i'. Lika 

cures like. (&e undet' Haib : Take a 
hair of the dog that bit you,) 

Slnunes* Hole. The cavity which 
Cajitain John C. Simiues maintained 
existed at the North and ^uth Poles. 

Sinmel Cakes. Bich cakes eaten in 
Lancashii'c in Mid-Lent. Sinuiel is the 
Genrtau emmcl, a munchet or roll; 
Danish and Norwegian simle ; Swedish, 
timla. In Somersetshire a tcacakc is 
called a timhn. A sinuicl cake is a cake 
nianchet, or rich semmel. Tho eating 
of thesi' Cakes in Mid-Lent is in com¬ 
memoration of the banquet givmi by 
Joseph to bis brethren, whish forms the 
first lesson of Mid-Lent Bunday, and the 
feeding of five thousand, which forms 
the gospel of the day. (gcig Mid-Lent.) 

Sinoa (St.) is represented witli a saw 
iu Ids hand, in allusiqu to tho instrument 
of his martyrdom. He sometimes bears 
fish in the other hand, in allnsion to his 
occupation as a hshmongcr. 

Simon Magiuk Isidore tells us tiiat 
Simon Majnis died in the reign of Nero, 
and adds that he (Simon) had juopoaeil 
a dispute with Feter aud Paul, and hau 
promnied to fly up to heaven. He suc- 
ceedotl in fining h^h into the air, hut at 
the prayers of the two apostles he was 
• cast down to earth by the evil spirits wmo 
, had enabled him to nso into the air. 
j Mibnan, iu his Uietory of ChnetiaAift/, 

I Tol. ii. p. fil, tells •another story. He 
' wys that Simon offered to be buried 
alive, and declared that he would re¬ 
appear on tho third day. He wa-v actu¬ 
ally buried ma deep tiencli, •* but to this 
day,” says Hippoiytus, “ hi% disciples 
have failed to wntness bis resurrectioii.” 

Simon Pure. Tlia real man. In 
Mrs* Centlivre’s £old Stroke for a W’Vfi*, 
a Colonel Feignwell passes himself off tor 
Simon Pure, and wins the bmt of Miss 
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Sing Old Bose 


Lovely. No sooner docs he got the 
assent of her guardian, than the veritable 
Quaker shows himself, and proves, be¬ 
yond a doubt, he is the real Simon Fura. 

Simony. Buying and selling church 
livings; any unlawful tralfic in holy 
things. So called from Simon Mugus, 
who wanted to purchase the “ gift of 
the Holy Ghost," that he might have 
the power of w'orking miracles. (Acts 
viii. 9-23.) 

Simonu. The friar in the tale of 
Eetfmra the Fvx; so called from Simon 
Magus. 

Simple (Tl^e). Charles III. of France. 
(879, 893-929.) 

Simples cut. {See Battebska.) 

Simple Simon. A simpleton. The 
ch.'iructer is introduced in the well- 
known nursery tale, the author of which 
is unknown. 

Simplicity is sine plica, without a 
•fold; as duplicity is duplex plica, a 
double fold. Comuct “ without a fold" 
is straighlfom-ard, but thought without 
a fold is mere childishness. It is "tor- 
tuity of thought *’ that constitutes philo¬ 
sophic wisdom, and ‘‘simplicity of 
thought" that prepares the mind for 
faith. 

“The fist. siisrliLity <>f that repir was adiiiir- 
stflc ."—ana Cibber .• The Procoked llite- 
buHd, f. 

Simplon Road. Commenced in 
1800 by Napoleon, and finished in 1806. 
It leads over a shoulder of what is called 
the Pass of the Stmjjjlm (Switzerland). 

Sin. according to Milton, is twin- 
keeper with Death of the gates of Hell. 
She sprang full-grown from the head of 
Satan. 

*'. .. Woman to the waiiit.antl fair, 

But ending foul in many a Brnty fold 
* Voluminous and vait, a sericnt aniicHl 

With mortal ating.” Pararnsr Laid, i i. 

Original sin. (See Adah. ) 

Sln-eatero. Persons hired at func- 
rale in ancient times, to take upon them¬ 
selves the sins of the deceased^ that the • 
Bouhmight he delivered from purgatory. 

“ Kol ice was givun to an old sire hcf.irc tlie door 
of tho hotiBt’, when Ronw of (l,e family ramp out 
andfurnlshetl him with a i-ricltct flowaiool},im 
whu-U no ant down facing the dnori tlu-ii tnoy 
gasc him a groat which be put in bis fwicket, a 
criiBi of bread wlilcii ho ate, and a howl of ale 
whioh ho drank off nc a draught. After this he 
got up from the rric-ket and pruadiinct«d fhe cum 
and ml of the ttml deuarted, for tehirh he iroiild 
pnitn hie own MuU"-~Bagford'a letter oh Letund'e 
OoUectnnen, i. 74 . 

Sinoo'ro (2 ^1.) properly meaua 
witliout wax {sine eera). Tne allusion is 
to the Homan practice of OQoeealtng 


flaws in pottery with wax, or to honey 
from wluch all the wax has beeu ex¬ 
tracted. (Seo 7) Steh: On the Studg of 
Words, lect. vii. p. 322.) 

Sln'dlm'. Tlio ancient name of the 
river Indus. (Sanskrit, sgand, to flow.) 

Sln'don. * A thin manufacture of thu 
Middle Ages used for dresses and hang¬ 
ings ; also a little round piece of liueu 
or lint for dressing the wound left by 
trepaiming. (Du Cange gives its etymo¬ 
logy Cijsstts tenuis ; buttlio Greek smion 
means “fine Indian cloth." India is 
Sind, and China Siua.) 


Sine IMo (Latin). No time being 
fixed; indefinitely in regard to tirao. 
When a proposal is deferred sine die, 
it is deferred without fixing a dav for its 
leconaideratiOD, which is virtually “for 
ever." 

Sine qua Non. An indispensable 
condition. Latin, Sine qua mn potest 
es'se or feri (that without which [the 
thing] cannot lie, or bo done). 

Sl'neonre [si'-ne»kurc\ An enjoy¬ 
ment of the money attached to a bene¬ 
fice without having the trouble of the 
“cure” ; also applied to any ofiicc to 
which a salary is attached without any 
duties to perform. (Latin, suu' etiru, 
without cure, or care.) 

Slnewa of War. Money, which 
buys the 8inew,s, uud makes them act 
vigorously. Men will not fight withou(| 
wages, and the materials of war must be 
liaid for. 

Sing a Song o’ Slxpenee. {See 

Macaboxio Tbbse.) 

Sing my Mnale. a&d not Your*. 

said ('uglielmi to those who in trod uce<l 
their owii ornaments into his operas, so 
eminently distinguished for their sim¬ 
plicity and purity. (1727-1804.) 


Sing Old Bom. ^iug Old Pose and 
biiru the bellows. “ Old nose ”■ was the 
title of a song now unknown; thw. 
Izaak Walton Q590-1C83) says, “Let’s 
sing Old Pose.'' Vitirn the belloics is 
said to be a schoolljoy’s pervoihion 
of burn libellos. At breaking-up time 
the boys miglit say, “Let’s sing Old 
Pose [a })opnlar song], and burn our' 
schoolbooks” {ItbeVo^, This docs not 
accord with the words of the well- 
known catch, which evidently means 
“ throw aside all implements of work." 


“ Now we re met like |»i fetlAwa 
I,et US d<» M wlM men t«lt us, 

Bing Old Uose aqd burn ibe iiefloirs,*' 
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Siren 


Sliv Out. To cry or squall from 
chastisemeut. 

To ai»y small To ^base boasting and 
assume a lower tone. 


Siug-au-hay. A lake of Tliibct, 
famous for its gold sands. 

“ Itri({1it are tbe waters of Siftg-su-ljay 
And the Koldun fluods that tbiUierwnrd stray.” 

Thomas Moore: Paradise and the Peri. 

SlngaiMirM (3 syl.), in Stock-Ex¬ 
change phra8eol<^, moans, ** British 
Indian Extension Telegraph Stock.” {See 
Stock-Excbakoe SliAKa.) 

Slngliig Apple was a ruby apple on 
n stem of amber. It bad the power of 
persuading anyone to anything merely 
i>y its odour, and enabled the possessor 
to write verses, make people laugh or 
cry, and itself sang so as to ravish the 
ear. Tlio apple was in the desert of 
Libya, and was guarderl by a dragon 
with three heads and twelve lect. Prince 
Chery pat on an aimour of glass, and 
the dragon, when it saw its thoimnd 
reflections in the armour and thought a 
thousand dragons were about to attack 
it, became so alanned that it ran into its 
ea re, and tlie prince closed tip the mouth 
of the cave. (Countess d'Aunoy ; Vhirnj 
amt Tairstar.) {See Sinoino-Tree.) 

SlngUig-Bread. consecrated by the 
priest sinying. (French, pain d chan irr .) 
The reformers directed that the sacra- 
mental bread should be similar in fine¬ 
ness and fashion to the round bread- 
find-water singing-cakes used in private 
Masses. 


Singing Cbambermaids, in thcatri- 
eal {xirlance, mean those smart young 
light comedy actresses wlio perfonh 
(')inmhcrmaias and arc good singers. 

Singing Tree. A tree w'hose leaves 
were so musical that every leaf sang in 
eoucert. {Arabian Niphts: Story of the 
Sisters who Entkd their Youvyer Sister.) 
{Sir SiNGiNQ Afpi^) 

Singflig in Tribulntlon. Confess¬ 
ing when put to tlie torture. Such a 
licrson is termed in gaol slang a can¬ 
ary bird.” 


'*' thli nnn.Blr.ls ronacinned to the (taUeyn for 
l>einK ft cimftrjM>ird.' A canary -bird :' esclaiiiioil 
the kulKht. 'Tea, sir.' Added Uie nrrli'ilnef; ‘T 
.mean tiuit 1m is very famous for his aiiiKlmt.' 
'What!' uid Don Unixote: ‘uro ptH>|p]e to lie 
M'lit 10 the tmlteys for sinsinKr’ ‘Murry, ilmt 
they are.' anawm-ed the HlavOi ‘for ilmre ia 
iiiahfint more dauseroua than sinitinK in trlhn- 
latlon.’ "—Cervantee ; Jfott Quieote, ili. S. 


Stngle-Speeehi ttnmllten. The 

Bight Hon. W, Q-. Hamilton, Chancellor 
of the Excheijuer in Ireland, ^ke one 


speech, but that was a masterly torrent 
of eloquence which astounded everyone. 
(November I3th, 1755.) 

*' No one liken a reputation analocnus to that of 
'siDtrlei-Bpeech lliiintitua.’ "—The Ttmte. 

” Or m it he, the wordy yonth, 

Ao early trained for atateaman'R ran, 

> Who talks of honour, faitb.and tnitbr 

As themes that be has sot by heart, 
Wiiose etbIcB Chestcrfleld can teach, 
Wliow* logic ia from Siugle-siwoch? " 

Hir Walter Sc^: Pndat of rriemuia, ii. 4. 

Sin'inter (Latin, o» the left hand). 
According to au^ry, birds, eto., app^r- 
ing on the Mt-^and side forbode ill- 
luck ; but, on the right-hand side, good 
luck. Thus, cona sinistra (a. crow on 
; the left-hand) is a sign of ill-luck which 
belongs to English superstitions a.s much 
as to the anment Roman ca* Etruscan. 
{Virgil; Eclogues^ i. 18.) 

That raven on yon lefi-liand oak 
(('iirse on his iII-tmtidinK enmk i 
nodes me no sood.” Gan •' Paf>ls xtxi li. 

Sinister. {See Bau SDftffTEE-) 

Sinnlitg One's Bleroies. Being un- 
: grateful for tlie gifts of Providence. 

I “1 kni.w ymir good fnilwr would tonu this 
‘ siuning my niercicH.' A’lr 1C. : Bedgaanitti, 

Si'non. A Greek who isducetl the 
Trojans to receive the wooden horse. 
(Virytl: jEneidy 'ii. 102, etc.) Anyone 
deceiving to lu'tray is called “ a Siuou,” 

“ Ana now Micurely trustinK to destroy, 

As fr>t false Sinon snared the mtns Troy " 
Cami/Sue bk. i. 

Slntram. The Greek hero of the 
German romance, Sintivm and his Com¬ 
panions, by Baron Lamotte Fouqu^. 

SiHtraih's fntnous sword was called 
“ Welsung.” The same name was given 
to Dietlieb’s swonl. {See Swoed.) 

Sir. Latin, senex; Spanish, sehor; 
Italian, signor; French, stevr; Norman, 
sire; Plnglisli, sir. According to some, 
Greek ira( ia connected with Sir; on 
the analog of «V-mi («ai) ~ Latin sum ; 
ifiwtptt =£ Latin semper ; omt = Xtatia 
sapa, 

j Sir (a clerical address). Clergymen 
I had at one time Sir prefixed to ’thfir 
^namc. Tliis is not the Sir of knight¬ 
hood, but merely a translation of the 
university ■word domtnus given to gradu¬ 
ates. as '' JDomiHus Hugh Evans,” etc. 

Sir Oracle. {See Gracia.) 

Sir Reger de Coverley. An ima¬ 
ginary character by Addison ; type of a 
benevolent •c^mntiy gentlcmw of the 
eigbtecnllt century. Probably the model 
was William Boevey, lord of the manor 
of Flaxlcy. 

Sfren. A woman of dangerous 
blandishments, The allusion is to tiie 
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Six 


febuloTU ftirens said by Greek and Latin 
poets to entice seamen the sweetness 
id their song to such a degree that the I 
listeners forgot eveiything and died of | 
hunger (Greek, entanglers). In 

Homeric mytholo^ there were but two 
mrens: later writers name three, vijc. 
Forthen'opo, Lig^oa, and Leucos'ia; but 
the numbw was still further augmented 
by those who loved “lords many and 
gods many.** 

"There were Mrorel sirens up end down the 
coast; one at Panurmus. another at Kaples, 
others at Snrrenrnm, tmt the greatest nuniiNir 
llred In the doligliuul Caiircft), whence the; 
passed over to the rocks [Sirenn'sie] which liear 
their name.’’—/ntutiii into th» Lift of Homer. 

Sireti9. Plato says there are three 
kinds of sirens—the eeUstialAhfi genera- 
/ire, and the eathartic. The nrst are 
under the government of Jupiter, the 
second under the government of Nep¬ 
tune, and the third under the govcni- 
ment of Pluto. When the som is in 
heaven, the sirens seek, by harmonic 
motion, to unite it to the divine life of 
the celestial host; and when in Hades, 
to conform them to the infernal regimen; 
but on earth they produce generaUon, of 
which the sea is emhleinatic. {Pf'oelus: 
On the Theology of PlatOy bk. vi.) 

Slrtns. The Dog-star; so called by 
the Greeks'from the odjwtive seirioe, 
hot and scorching. The Komans called 
it eanic'ula; and the Egyiitians, sothis. 

Sirloin of Boot A corruption of 
Sorloin. (French, Lapartiedu 

bteuf qui re9teapr(ia<fu'on eft aeouw Vipmh 
et (a euisae. In Queen Elizabeth’s ‘ * Pro- 
gre8.se8,** one of the items mentioned 
under March 31st, 1573, is a “ sorloyue 
of hyf,*' Fuller tells us that Henry VIII. 
jocularly knighted the surloin. If so, 
^ames 1. could claim neither wit nor 
originality when, at a bonq net given him 
at HooToif Tower, near Blackburn, he 
said, “ Bring hither that surloin, siiTah, 
'tis woray of a more honourable 
poet, being, as I may say, not «r.>'lom,. 
out rif'loin.’* • 

" Dining with tbe Ablnit of Reading, he rileorr 
Vlllj nte ao heartily o( a loin cf Igicf tliitt the 
abbot aafd he woold give l,nm inarfcs for such a 
scoinaeh. ‘Done!’ wld the king, and kept the 
abbot a prisuninr in tlw Tower, won bis umi 
markii. and knighted the heef."—Sue Fuller; 
Chmeh /iialory, vi. 2, p. >09 (ISSft). 

Sia’nbUM (Latin ; Sitajlhoii, Greek). 
A fraudulent avaricious king of Corinth, 
whose task in the world cA riiades is to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill, and 
fix it there. It so falls out tliat the stone 
no sooner reaches the hill-top than it 
bounds down again. 


Sit Bodkin ( To). {See Bodkin.) 

Sit Out ( To), ^o remain to the end. 
Not to join, as to sit out a dance.’* 

Sit ITttder... {To). To attend the 
ministry of . . . 

"OnaSuiuUtp the household marchoil away in 
sepai'bte groups to half*a^naen ediSces, eiM'h in 
sit under bis or her fSvuuritu minister.’'—If. M, 
Thackeray. 

Sit Hp (for anyone) (To). To await 
the return of a person after the usual 
hour of bed-time. 

" His own maid would sit up fur hiiu."-(7«ori;e 
JSWot. 

Sit Upon (Tv). To snub, squash, 
smother, set aovrn; the Latiu insu/eo. 
Charlotte Bronte, in Shirley (xxviii.), 
uses a phrase which seems analagous: 
Miss Keeldar says she mentioued the 
misidiance to no one—“ 1 preferred to 
cushion the matter.** 

"Mr. Hebwann and bis congeners should be 
moat energetically Mt upon 1>y unlleagnes and 
oitponenls alike, fiy everyone, in fscl, who hia 
tlie welfare of the empire at h«irt,’'~!rft« 

April stb, 18113, p. III. 

Sit on tbe Ball or Fenoo ( To). 'Di 
refuse to promise your support to a 
party; to reserve your vote. 

“ In American slang, ho was always sitting on 
the rail lietween Ciitliulicsauil Ilngtieiiuis.'’—1'fie 
Times. 

Sit on Tbonu (To) or on Tontor- 
koOka. To lie in a state of anxioty, 
fearfid that somothing will go wrong. 

81t&. Wife of B&roa or Vishnu in¬ 
carnate, carried off by the giant Havana* 
She was not liom, but aroso from a 
furrow when her father Jan'aka, King 
of Mith'ila, was ploughing. The word 
means “ furrow.'*^ 

Sitting in Banco. The judges of 
the cofits of law at Westminster are 
said to bo *‘ sitting in banco *’ so long as 
they sit together on the benches of tneir 
resfjective courts—that is, all term time. 
Banco is the Italian for “ bench.’* 

SioTO and Skovuro* {Sep under 
ORACIiB.) 

SPva (Indian). Tbe destroyer who, 
with Bn^raa anif Yi^nu, forms Iho 
divine trinity of the Brahmins. He has 
five heads, and is the emblem of hro. 
His wife isParvati or Parbutta (Sanscrit, 
auspicious). 

Sla» Six thriee or three dice. Every¬ 
thing or nothing. '* Casar out uuUus.'* 
The Greeks and Bomana used to play 
with three dice. 'llMbhighest,throw was 
three sixca, and the lowest mree aces. 
The aces were left blank, and three aces 
were oalled ** tbno dice.** {See C^bab. ) 
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Skeggs 


81X'CUid-Blgbtpfi|ioo used to be 
called a ‘^noMo*’ the third td a 

pound. The half •noble vras often called 

ten noats,” aud was in Shakespeare's 
time tJie usual lawyer’s fee. 

** As fit ft* ton gimts m fnrathe hand of an 
attorney."—SAaire«pearo; AIFt 
H.9. 

Six ArtlolM (33 Henry VUI.) en¬ 
joins the belief in (1) the real presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist; (2) the suf¬ 
ficiency of communion in one kind; (3) 
the celibacy of the priests; (i) the obli¬ 
gation of vows of chastity ; (5) the ex¬ 
pediency of private masses; and (fi) the 
necessity of auricular confession. 

SbE>liooped Pot* A two-quart pot. 
Quart pots wore bound with three hoops, 
^d when three men joined in drink- 
iug each man drunk his hoop, Miue 
host of the lilaek Hear calls Tressalian 
“A six-hotmed pot of a traveller,” 
meaning a nrst-closa guest, because he 
paid freely, aud made no complaints. 
• {Ke/iUtvorifif citap. id.) 

Six Kombers. The six inemlwrs 
tluit Charles I. went jnto the House of 
Commons to arrest were Lord Kimbol- 
ton, Pym, Hollis, Hammlon, Sir Arthur 
Hoselrig, and Stroud. Being uranied in 
time, tliey made good their ehcap(\ 

Ux Kmitlw' Wmt. The Fronco- 
Frussian (iTidy 28th, 1870, to January 
^ 28th, 1871). 

Six Ntttlons (Tke). The Iroquois 
coufederat'y since the Tuscaroras was 
added. 


8tx Polnta. (AVd rEOPi.K*s Charter.) 

Six-Prtnolple Baptists ( The). Those 
whose creed is Hebrews iv. I, 2. 

Sixes and Beiveas {All). HI- 
assorted; not matched; higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy. 

Ta be at sistet and semit. Spoken of 
things, it means hi confusion ; sfioken of 
peuRo^, it means in disagreement or 
nosUlity. “&x, yea seven,” was a* 
Helnew phrase moaniiig an indefinite 
number; hence wo read in Job (v. 19), 

” He [God] shall deliver thee in s« 
trouble^ yea in seven,” etc. What is 
indefinite is confused. Our m^em 
phrase would be five or six things here, 
aud five or six things there, but nothing 
m proper or^ler. 

*' Old Odomtlw odiums nmtss not tase Hoevon. 

Nor carelessly set all »t six and Mweii.'^ 

Teytsr; IVWfcfa, U. 71 asso). 

Lon^ mid sAort eixes. Certain dip 
candles; common in the first half of the 
ttinoteenth century. Long sisos were 


those eight inches long, short sixes were 
thicker aud about five inches long. 
Called sixes because six went to a pound. 

Sixteen-String Jsek. John Rann, 
a highwa^mian, noted for his foppery. 
He wore sixteen tags, eight at each knee. 
(Hanged in 1774.) 

*' Dr. Johnson said that Gny's weiry towered 
above the ordinary run of verse as Sixteen-sliiug 
Jack above iho urUinary fout-imd."—HosttcU .■ 
Life of jQlmmn. 

Si'sar. A poor scholar whose assize 
of food is given him. Sizara used to 
have what was left at the fellows’ table, 
because it was their duty at one time to 
wait on the fellows at dinner. Each 
fellow bad bis sizar. {Cambridge Uni- 
i‘cr»ty.) 

SiBinga. The quota of food allowed 
nt breakfast, and also food ” sized for ” 
at dinner. At Cambridge, the studenta 
are allowed meat for dmner, but tart, 
jelly, ale, etc., are obtained only by pay¬ 
ing' extra. The.se articles are called 
sizings, and those who demand them eizg 
for them. The word is a contraction of 
assize, a statute to regulate the size or 
weight of articles sold. (<Slrc Bice.) 

" A K’ze <i iM-riKin r>f brojul or dniike: it la h 
fiudi’iiM wbidi .vcUoIUtb in t^inhiiduc have tti 
ilii* huileiy. li is noted with tbu letUT 8."— 
H>ii«/irn. (Use AWa: lAtcr^u Utter*, ii. i;s,l 

Skalna-mate or Skatna-mate. A 

dagger-comrade; a fencing-school com- 
pannm; a fellow cut-throat. Skain is 
au Irish knife, similar to the American 
bowie-knife. Swift, describing au Irish 
feast, says, ” A cuKt at least the length 
of their skaius.” Green, in his (Jitip 
Jfor an Upstart (Wfrici, speaks of‘*au 
ill-favoureil knave, who wore by his sitle 
a skane, like a brewer’s bung-knife.” 

“8viiny knave I ... I am none of biv skains- 
nmtee.''~JlAitlYa}iic(ire; Komca at>ilJnini, il. 4. 

• 

Skald. An old Norse poet, whose 
aim was to celebrate living warriors or 
their nnaestors; hence tlicy were attached 
to courts. Tew complete Skaldic paems 
have survived, but a mulfitudo of frag¬ 
ments exist. 

Skedod'dle. ^To run away, to be 
scattered in rout. The Scotch apply the 
word to the milk spilt over the pail in 
carrying it. During the late American 
war, the New York papers said the 
l^uthern iPflrces were “ske^ddlcd” by 
the Federals. (Saxon, seemn, to pour 
out; Chaldea, seAeda; Greek, sAwa'a, 
to scatter.) 

Sk^ga. Jfia* Carolina WilAehii’m 
Amelia Ske^gs. A pretender to gen¬ 
tility who boaste ox her aristomtie 
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connections, but is atrociously vulgar, 
and complains of being “ all of a murk 
of sweat/* (Gold^nith: Vicar of Walr- 
field,) 

Skel'eton. There is a skclefen in 
erery house. Something to annoy and to 
bo kept out of sight. 

That i« my skeleton —my trouble, the 
“ crook in my lot.” 

A woman bod a,u only son who obtained 
an appointment in India, but his health 
failed, and his mother longed for his 
return. One day he wrote a letter to 
his mother, with this strange request: 
“ Pray, mother, get someone who hjis 
no cares and troubles to make mo six 
."hirts.” ITie widow huutod in vain for 
surh a person, and at length called upon 
a lady who told her to go with her to 
her bedroom. Being there she opt'ned 
a closet which rontaim*d a hiunou skole* 
ton. Madam,” said the lady, “ I try 
to keep my trouble to myself, but 
every night my husband compels me to 
kiss that skeleton.” She then explained 
that the skeleton was once her husliaud’s 
rival, killed in a duel. ” lliink you I 
am happy ? ” The mother wrote to her 
son, ana the son wrote home: ‘‘I knew 
when I gave the commission that every¬ 
one had his cares and you, mother, 
must have yoiAs. Know tbcu that 1 am 
condemned to death, and can never 
return to England. Mother, mother! 
there is a skeleton in every house.” 

Skeleton Jackets. Jn ekets on which 
the trousers buttoned, very commonly 
worn by boys in the first quarter of tho 
nineteenth century. In the illustrations 
of Kate Greenaway, The Pickiciek Tapers, 
yieholns Nicklcbjf, etc., are plenty of 
such skeleton suits. 8hell-jackets are 
short fatigue jackets woni especially by 
military officers. 

Skevlngton'e Daugbter, corrupted 
into Octtvenga''s Mattyh ter, wa» on in* 
striiRient of torture invented by dke- 
vington. lieutenant of tho Towoj- under 
Henry VIH. It consisted of a broad 
hoop of iron in two parts, fastened to¬ 
gether by a hinge. Tlfe victim was made 
to kneel while tho hoop was passed 
under his legs; he was thou squeezed 
gradually till the hoop could be got over 

his back, where it was fastened, 
r 

Skibbereen and Connemara (in 

Ireland). T 3 ?pes of poverty and distress. 

“ You wnnid then we the t’niteii Kinadom one 
V Kkibitereen nr Oonnenisrs; you niiirht con¬ 
vert Its factories into poor-houses, uiil Its parks 
Inut pouert’ fields to bury stmagera in,'*—C’. 
7'AomMet; p. 5oT, 


Sklbbereen Xagle (?!%«). Thechiel 
amang ye takin’ notos. It was tho Skib- 
bereeti, or West Cork £ayh newspaper, 
that solemnly told Lord l^almerston that 
it had ” got its eye both uponbim and on 
tho EmiHsrtir of Russia.’^ This terrible 
warning has elevated tho little insignifi¬ 
cant town of Hkihbereenj in tho south¬ 
west coast of Ireland, <j|uite into a Lilli¬ 
putian pre-eminence. Beware, beware, 
ye statesmen, emptnrors, and thrones, fur 
tho ffkibbertvn £«fjU has its eye uixm 
3 'ou! 

ISkid. A drag to check the wheels of 
a carnage, cart, etc., when going down 
hill. (Anglo-Saxon, seid, a splinter.) 

SUddaw. IVhcnercr Skiddnw hath 
a cap, Sct'tiffeU wots full well of that. 
When my neighbour’s house is on firo 
mine is threatened; When you are in 
misfortune I also am a sufferer: When 
you mourn I have cause also to lament. 
Skiddaw and Scruifell are two neigh¬ 
bouring hills—one in Oumherlaiid and 
tho otlicr in Annoudale in Scotland. 
Mben Skiddaw is cupped with clouds, 
it will bo sure to rain ere long at Scnif- 
foll. (Fuller: IVoithies.) 

Skied. Pictures are said to bo skied 
when they are hung so high as not to no 
easily seen. 

“IVid pictures are hung on the line iiy diacnii, 
and many excellent one* arc rejccicd or ekiod.'* 
—Truth, p. 4SI (September 17, ISU; 

SklUygolee. Slip-slop, wish-wash, 
twaddle, talk about gniel. ” Skilly” is 
prismi-gniel or, more strictly speaking, 
the water in which m(»t has been boiled 
thickened with oatmeal. Broth serveil 
on board the hulks to convicts is called 
skill tj. 

“It I*.ti;*' piiliry iif Ciiriiltor Street and ekilly- 
Itoly ."—Thr Daily Ttleyraph. 

Skimble-Skamble.^ Rambling, 
worthless. Skamble ” is merely a 
variety of scramble, hence “ scambiing 
dnys,’* those days in Ltmt when no regu¬ 
lar meals are provided, hut each person 
”scrambles’* or shifts for himself. 
‘‘Skimble” is odd^ to give force. 
(See REDtJPLICArED WORUS.) 

" And Biich a deni of sktmhle-akamhle stoft 

An put me from in,r faith." 

Shakespeare: 1 Henry /V., tii. 1. 

“ With such aramhle-ficeinhie.spitter-Bttiiter, 

Ah luits ino dearie t«side tlio moony-irialler.'' 

Taylor’s irorkes,ii. 3U aoKc. 

Sklm'mlnstoii. To ride the skim- 
mtuyfon, or Tiding the eiany. To bo 
hen-pecked. Grow tells »ut that the 
man rode behind the woman, with his 
face to the horse’s tail. The man held 
a distaff, and the woman beat him about 
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the jowls with a ladle. As the firoces- 
sion passed a house swhere the woman 
was jmramnunt, each gave the threshold 
a sweep. The “staug” was a pole 
supporh^l by two stout lads, across 
which the rider was mode to stride. 
Mr. I^uce derives “ skiimningtoa” from 
the sArtmmiw-ladlc with which the 
rider was buffeted. 

The custom was not peculiar to Scot¬ 
land and Euelaiid ; it prevailed in Scan¬ 
dinavia ; and lloefiiagel, in his Vim'» tn 
Seville (1691), shows that it existed in 
Spain also, llie procession is described 
at length in llud'ihrax, pt. ii. ch. ii. 

'“Hark jre, Dame rraloy .SuddlcL'bop/ aald Jen- 
km, atariinu iii>, lui cies Basbini; u'lik ancer- 
'ictiu'iiOwr, I am iionn of your liustiand, and if I 
wvr<* ion would do wvll not to forget wlioac 
threshold ms swejit when they last rode the 
Hkinniiington tiinm Mitch anotlier scoldiitK ]a<le 
as yourself.' Scott: t'ortutitu of Nigel. 

Skla. I'o eell the fhiti before you hare 
caught the bear. To count of yonr 
chickens before they are hatched. In 
the .South Sea manut (1720), dealing in 
Itear-skins was a groat stock-jobbing 
item, and thousands of skins were Hold 
UH mere time Itargains. Shakespeare 
alluiie.s to a similar practice:— 

“ The man that onee did m'II t he hrm'.a akin 

While the beast lived, was killed with hiiiiting 
him.” Bv»rv I'., IV. 3. 

Skin a Flint. To be very exacting 
in making a bargain. The !Fi%nch say, 
“ Tondre mr uu The Latin. Imia 

. capri’ua (gout’s wool), means something 
as worthless a-s the skin of a flint or 
lieeco of an eggshell. {See SsniFUNT.) 

Skin of his Tsoth. I am eevaped 
with the skin of my teeth (Job xix. 20). 
Ja.st escapetl, and that is all—having 
lust everytlting. 

Sklnfhxl, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the “ shining horse which draws Day¬ 
light over the earth.” (A-g Hobsh.) 

SklnSlnt. A piucb-fttrthii^^ ; a nig¬ 
gard, •!» the French, “/Mtice-wimV/r.” 
Mtiilk is an old copper coin. 

Sklnaera. A pfbdatory hand in the 
American Kcvolutionary War which 
roamed over the neutral ground rob¬ 
bing and fleecing those wlm refused to 
• take the oath or fidelity. {See Etob- 
CHEVBS.) 

Skirt. Tg sit upon one's skirt. To 
insult, or seek ocii-asion of quarrel. Tarl- 
ton, the clown, told his audience the 
reason why he wore a jacket was that 
“no OQe might sit upon his skirt.” 
Sitting on one’s skirt is,'like stamping 


on one’s coat in Ireland, a fruitful 
source of quarrels, often jirovoked. 

“ Cmsue me ant, Iiln,nether Iw m iierie, 
tfi/r it tlum float, ni «u upf>n thy akiru?." 

no Abortive o/un Idle llovre 0*>3**)> 
(quoted hy Halliwell i Archaic H arde ) 

Skogan (Ilmfy). A poet in the reign 
of Henry IV. Jwtice Hliallow says he 
saw .Sir John Fulstaff, when he was a 
hoy, “ break Skogan’s head at the court 
gate, when he [.Sir John] was a crack 
[child] not thus high.” (2 Heury JV., 
lii. 2.) 

" Scoffaa f WliHt w aa tie ’ 

Oh, a flne KeitrleniNn. and a iii.aster of art* 

Of Hvar\ the Kourth'Mliiiif'M. that madediHf;uiB<.‘a 
For the kiiie'8 aous, aud writ in iiallad ru>al 
Daintilj well. " 

iiiH Jonson: Th" Fortumaie Teiee nGitO- 

John Skogan. Tlie favourite buffoon 
of tito court of King Edward IV, 
Seagin's Jests were published by Andrew 
Borne, a physician, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Skopta, Skoptl, or White Doves, 
A liiLssian religious sect who, taking 
Mutt. xix. 12 and Luke xxiii. 29 as the 
liases of their creed, are all eunuchs, and 
the women are mutilated in a most 
barltarous manner, as they deem it a 
Christian grace not to be able to bear 
children. ITicy are vegetarians and 
total abstainers, Origen was a Skopt in 
everything but name. • 

“ J.oi>k At th« Mormons, tlie Akotds, the Shakers, 
the llowlins Dorvif-lif's, tho ThrosophiAlH, siid 
ihf* FHkirs ’ - k ith the /oiwtorfais, vol. u. p. 3<». 

SkUlL Vou shall quaff beer out of the 
skulls of your enemus. (Scandinavian.) 
Skull means a cup ar dish; bcncc a per¬ 
son who washes up cups and dishes i.s 
called a funillery-nutid, (Scotch, skull, 
a bowl; French, iruelle ; DauuMh, skoal, 
a drinking-vcsscl; German, sehale; our 
shell.) 

Skurry {A). A scratch race, or ra'ie 
without restrictions. 

Hurry-skurry. A coufu.«cd bustle 
throughslacfc of time; in a confused 
bustle. A reduplicated or ricochet 
word. , 

Sky. slang for pocket. Explained 
under tho word CqrvY {q.r.). 

Sky. To elevate, ennoble, raise. It 
is a term in bnllooning: when the ropes 
are cut, the balUvon mounts upwards to 
the skies.. {See Skied.) 

“ Wo found Oie Asme distingnlslwtl j.'OTSonnire 
dolns h)s hest to eky oomc d<«t'n or nt bU hpst 
friend* [reforrinx to tho poor* iiwd« hy ttind. 
stono]."—Tfce Wthos, NovL‘!nl.er IS, 180», 

If the sty falls we shall catch larks, A 
bantering reply to those who suggest 
some very improbable or wild scheme. 
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Sky-Une. Milk and water, the 
colour of the skies. 

" Its Dtune Aerisinn and roiwoacb parsue, 

And strangers tell of three times skimmed sky- 
blue.” Ktoum^lrM; i'nrmer's Hoy. 

Sky-Zfkkers, strictly speaki^, is a 
sail above the fore-roya4, the main-royal, 
or the mizzeu-royah more frequently 
called “aky-scxuMrs.’* In general par¬ 
lance any top-sau is so called. 

‘'Dashed by the strange wind's sport, wc were 
Slink deep in the green sea's trough; and liefore 
ue rnulit utter an ejaculatory prayer, were up< 
heaved upon the crown of some fantastic surge, 
iieeriug onr sky-rakers into the asure vault of 
nccivou.''—C\ 'rhomsoH : AiUo'jitnjraphjf, p. 130, 

Skye (Isle of) means the isle of gaps 
or indentations (Celtic, skyb^ a gap). 
Hence also the Skibbereen of Cork, 
which Ls Hktfb-bohremy the byway gap, 
a pass in a monntaiu to the sea. 

Skylark. A spree. 

Skylark, among sailors, is to mount 
tho liighest yitrds (called sky-scrapers), 
and then slide down the ropes for 
amnsemeut. (See Labx.) 

Slander, Offenee. Slander is a 
stumbling-block or something which 
trips a yoKon up (Greek, skan'dahUt 
through the French Offence 

is the strikin;^ of our foot against a stone 
(Latin, ob fe»do, as seopuhm offendit 
meis, the ship struck against a rock). 

Slang. Slangs are tho greaves with 
which the legs of convicts we fettered; 
hence convicts themselves; and slang is 
the language of convicts. 

Slang. The diiTvulty of tracing the 
fona H oriyo of slang words is extremely 
great, as ihere is no law to guido one. 
Generally, a perversion and a pun may 
^ looked for, as Monseignetn- = toe 
(y.r.), Monpetisiev = ventre (i.e. 
pause, mr jiaunch or belly), etc.' (See 
9andis, SorAsn, and numerous other 
examples in this dictionary. For rhym¬ 
ing slang see Chivy.) ^ 

Slap-bang, in ^rt, means that the 
gun was discharged incessantly: it went 
slap here and bang there. As a term of 
laudation it means ** very dashing," both 
words being playful oynonyms of “dash¬ 
ing," the repetition being employed to 
give int<mmty. Slap-bang, hen irt an 
again, means, we have “pmped" in 
again without ceremony.. Jrem, slap, 
bang, andsilasb are intercltangeaulc. 

V Dickens ases the word to signify a 
low eating-house. 

“Yhey lived in the sniue street, wstked to town 
'H-ery morning »t tlie same hoor, dined «l tbs 
svtoM sbip-t«Dx every day." 


Slap-dMli. In an off-hand manner. 
Tho allusion is to the method of colouring 
rooms by slapping «md dashing the walla, 
so na to imitate paper. At one tims 
slap-daslt walls were very common. 

Slap-nil. Trime slap-up or slap-bang- 
up, Very exquisite or oashiug. Here 
stap is a^ayftti synonym of dashing, and 
“ up " is tho Latin attpei', as in “ super- 
line." The dress of a dandy or tlio 
equipage of an exquisite is “^p-up." 

“ prune slap-np," or “ slap-bang-up.’’ 

-CThc] more slap-iiti still have the stilelds 
MiutiMl on the leuiels with the coronet o\ci‘.”~ 
Thackmiy. 

Slate. He has a alate or tile loose. 
He i.s a little cracked; his head or roof 
is not quite sound. 

Slate Clnb (A). A sick benefit club 
for working-men. Originally the names 
of the members were entered on a folding 
slate; in the universities the names of 
members are marked on a board, nr on 
boards; hence such emressioiu as “his 
name is on the boards," "I have taken 
my name off the boards,” 

Slate Chte ( To). To criticise, ex}x>so 
ill print, show up, reprove. A scholastic 
term. Kebellioiis and idle hoys are 
slated, that is, their names arc set down 
on a slate to expose their offence, and 
some puuislimcnt is generally nwarded, 

“ TbcjonrnAllHiv there lesdesch olbern dsnee. 

If one iiinn 'slHteH* sinitiier fi>r wlmt he Ims 

dune, 

U IS iiietols for two, end then cuffin for one." 

Punch {The I’ngnactous Peunttn), liBA, 

Slating (A), A slashing review. 

’‘Uncut It iiiir'Kitand )•ra.ncb. ... He mveit 
w)Mi be technically myled ‘a elating'; and an be 
threw down Ins pen ... he muttered. ' f think 
1 VC nreity well settled that •iunciVs husinew."— 
Tk« iVorfd, Pchruary 34tb, twa, p. 34. 

Slasra (1 syl.). This is an example 
of the strange changes which come over 
some words. The Blavi were a Mlie 
which once dwelt on the hanks of the 
Dnieper, and were so called from slav 
(noble, Ulustrious); b’lt as, in the lower 
ages of the Homan empire, vaaf multi¬ 
tudes of them were spread over Huroiie 
in the condition of captive servants, uie 
word came to signify a slave. 

Similarly, Ootha means the good or 
godlike men; hut since the invarion of 
the Goths the word: has become «grnony-, 
moos with barbarous, bad, ungoolike. 

IKairaetion is simply “ uis-traho," as 
dinmott is “di-verto." The F^ch 
still employ the word re<a«Ailoii or 
amusement, but whim m ;|^k of being 
distracted we nuna any^lifiiii hkt h^g 
amused or entertabied. 
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Sleavt. The raveUed tleave of can 
, Shakespeare: Macbeth). Tho sleaze is 
tho knotted or entangled part of iliread 
or silk, the rair edge of troven articles, 
Ohuucer has “ sleeveless words ” (words 
like ravollinga, not knit together to 
any wise purpose) ; Bishop Hall has 
‘‘Aeaveless rhymes (random rhymes); 
Milton speaks of sleeveless reason" 
(reasoning which proves nothing); Tay¬ 
lor the water-poet has " sloevei^ mes¬ 
sage " (a simpfo message; it now means 
a prof tless one). The weaver’s shie is 
still used. (Saxon, «/<e, a weaver’s reed; 
Danish, sl6j_fe^ a knot.) 

“ If Hit tb«'So fsile, a, liogaar-iromsn mar 

A svrert Irtvo-lettor to uer hanCfl ronray, 

Or a nrat bnindresge or a hearh-wifo esA 

t'any a sli.>er«!eH8a inesmwo now aa<l ttiau." 

Taylw't Work«», U. ill 003)). 

Sleek-stone. The ebon stone used 
by guldsniiths to sleeken (polish) their 
gold with. Curriers use a similar stone 
for smoothing out creases of leather; the 
sleeker is also made of gloss, steel, etc. 
(Icelandic, sliZr, our woid sleek.) 

* Sledge-hammer. A sletlpe-hammer 
arffwiietit. A clincher; an argument 
which annihilates opposition at a blow. 
The sledge-hammer is the largest sort of 
hammer used by smiths, and is wielded 
by both hands. The word sledge is the 
Saxon sleepe (a sledge). 

Sleep (Anglo-Saxon Crabbe’s 

etymology of dote under thu word is 
^ exquisite* 

“ Ooze, a vanaticiu frtmn the Prench dora and 
the Latin rfermfo (to aloep), which wa« ancteotly 
dermia, and ('nnicn frnin the Oreek dfrma (a skin), 
iierttuse lay on when they slept" !~ 

HyMmyiAt, 

To sleep amy. To pass away in sleep, 
to consume in sleeping; a.s, to sleep 
one’s life away. 

Ta sleep off. To get rid of by sleeii. 

Sle^ like a Top. IVhen peg-tops 
and humming-tops are at the acme of 
their gyration they become so steady 
and qniet thatthcl)rdonot seem to move. 
In this etote they aro said to sleep. 
Soon they l^n to totter, and the timy 
movement increasee till they fall, 
French say, Dormir eOmme u» sabots and 
Mon sabot tferf. (See SmiLm.) 

Sleeper (Thef Bpimen’idSs, the 
"Greek poet, is said to have fallen asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and not to have 
waked for fltty-Mven years, when he 
found hiioseU possess^ of aU wisdom. 
Kip Van. Wtnld^ in Wash^ton Irving’s 
tale, is supposed to rieep for twenty 
years, and wake up aa old man, un¬ 
knowing and unknown. (See KLavs.) 


Sleepers. Timbers laid asleep or rest¬ 
ing on something, as the sleepers of a 
railway.. (Anglo-Saxon, slapere.) 

The Seren Sleepers. (See Sevex.) 

Sleeping Beanty. From the Fmhch 
J.a Belle im Bois BormanUt^ by Charlm 
Porrault {Vontes du Temps). Sihe is shut 
up by enchantment in a castle, where 
she sleeps a hundred years, daring which 
time an impenetrable wood sprmgs up 
around. Ultimately she is disenchanted 
by a young prince, who marries her. 
Epimeu'idCs, uie Cretan paet,_ went to 
fetch a sheep, and after sleeping fifty- 
seven y.)ars continued hia search, and 
was surprised to find when he got home 
that his younger brother was grown 
grey. (See Rip Vast Wiuxle.) 

SleeplOM Bat (A). A worthless, 
worn-out hat, which lias no nap. 

Sleepy Hollow. Tlie name given, 
in Wafdiington Ir%'ing’s Sketch Book, to 
a 4uiet old-world village on tlie Hudson. 

Sleeve. To hang on one's sleeve. To 
listen devoutly to what one says; to 
surrender your freedom of thought and 
action to the judgment of another. The 
alluiiion is to children hanging on their 
mother’s sleeve. 

To. hare in one's sleeve is to offer a 
person’s name for a vacant situation. 
Dean Swift, when he waited on Harley, 
had always some name in Ids sleeve. 
The phrase arose from the custom of 
placing pockets in sleeves. These sleeve- 
pockets were chiefly used for memo¬ 
randa. and other snfnll articles. 

2b laugh in one's sleeve. To ridicule 
n person not openly but in secret; to 
conceal a laugh by'hiding your face in 
the large sleeves at one time worn by 
men. Jiire sous cape. 

To pin to one's sleeve, as, "I shan',^ 
pin my faith to your sleeve,” ineaning, 
“ I shall not slavislily luelieve or follow 
you.” Xke allusion is to the practice of 
knights, in days of chivalry, jaiiiiing 
to their sleeve some token given them 
bv theif ladylove. This token was a 
plodgc that he would do or die, 

Sleevo of Ciuw! (See Slkavb.) 

Sleeva vt BUdabraad (The), ttom 
which ho sliook thunder and lightning. 

SlMVelaw Xmuid. A fruitless 

errand. It should be writteff skarelen, 
as it comes from sleare, ravelled tiiiead, 
or the raw-e^o of silk. In Ihiihu 
and Ch etsida, l^eni'tes the railer eaUs 
Patrodus an " idle immaterial skeia of 
sleivesiik” (v. 1). 



Sleight of Hand 


llr>2 Slubber-Hegullion 


Sleight of Ki^ is artiiioe by tlio 
hand. (Icelandic, skedgh; Gennan, 
srhlicA, cunning or trick.) 

“ And atillthe less tbny^mderKtand, 

Tkic mure they admire IiIh eloiKht of linnd." 

Butler! lludtbraa, pt. ii. c. 3. 

Slelp'nir (2 ayl.). Odin’s grey horse, 
which had eight legs, and could carry 
Ids master over sea os well as land. 
{Scandinarian mythology.) 

Slender. A country lout, a Imohy 
in love with Anne P^, but of too faint 
a heart to win so fair a lady. {Shake¬ 
speare : Merry IFives of Windsor.) 

Slenth-Honnd. A blood-hound 
whicli follows the s/ettih or track of an 
animal. {Slot, tho track of a doer, is 
the Anglo-Saxon slvsting; Icelandic, 
sloth, trail; Dutch, sloot.) 

* There is a iaw also ainriog the Borderers in 
time of t)eace, tlMC whoso denleth cntraui-e ur 
suio of a sleuth-hound in imrsuit made after 
fellons and stolen Koods, shall Ite hohlen as 
HC<.*es<Mirie nnto the theft.’'—i/oltasAed; Besertp 
turn 0 / tkotloHd, ]>. 14, 

Slewed. Intoxicated. Wlien a 
vessel changes her tack, she staggers 
and gradnally heels over. A drunken 
man moves like a ship changing her 
angle of sailing. (Probably from the 
Icelandic, snua, turn.) 

Mr. Kiirnhyjwas just a liii slewod tiy tiic liiinor 
he'd taken.W, C. Sustell: A fitratioe Vnyotfei 
chap XII. p. 3S. 

SUok {Saw). A Yankee clock-maker 
and pedlar, wonderfully ’cute, a keen 
observer, and with plenty of “ soft 
sawder.” Judge Haliburton wrote the 
two series called Salft Slick, or the Clock- 
maker. 

Slick 081 To finish a thing ihci'e 
and then without stopping; to make a 
clean sweep of a job lu hand. Judge 
Haliburtou^s Sam Slick popularised the 
%ord. (German, sehlicht.deek, polished, 
hcueer/caa; Icelandic, sMv, sleek.) We 
say, “To do a thing clean off” os well 
as “slick off.” *• 

f 

SlidiBi: Soide. A schedule of pay¬ 
ment which slidm up and dowFii os the 
a.rticle to which it refers becomes dearer 
or cheaper. In gevemmont duty it 
varies as the amount taxed varies. 

Slip. Many a sHp Uwixt the eup and 
the lip. Everything u uncertain till you 
possess it. («^ Akojsos.) • * 

*' Mulia cadff&t utter calicent enpretnaque lahra.” 

Jlotaee. 

To give one the slip. To steal off 
uuperceived ; to elude pursuit. A sea- 
phrase. In fastening a cable to a buoy, 
the home end is supped through tne 
hawse-pipe. To give the slip is to cut 


away the cable, so^os to avoid the noise 
of weighing anchor. 

SUppera. Tho Turks wear yellow 
slippers; the Arme'tiiaus, red; and tho 
Jews, blue. 

Slipihod. applied to literature, means 
a loose, careless style of compoiution; no 
more fit for the public eye than a niuu 
witli his shoes down at heels. 

Slipslop. A ricochet word meauiiig 
wishy-washy. (Anglo-Saxon, slip-an, 
to melt, which makes sloptn in the past 
participle.) 

Sloane MSS. 3,560 MSS. collected 
by Sir Hans Sloane, now in the Britisli 
Museum. The museum of Sir Huns 
formed the basis of the British Museum. 
(1660-1753.) 

Slogan. A war-cry, a Scotch gatber- 
ing-cry. (Anglo-Saxon, skdn, to tiglit, 
pret. slog; Uaclic, sliwgh-gairm, »u 
array-yell.) 

Slop {T)r.). A choleric physician iii 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 

Jhr. Slop. Sir John Stoddart, M.D., 
a choleric physician who assailed Na]>o- 
leon most riruleutly in 2'he Times, of 
which he was editor. (1773-1856.) 

Slops {2'he). Tlie police; originally 
“ecilop.” 

“ 1 drHtffn*'! yun in liere and saved you, 

Ana fwnt nui h s»l fur Uiu Blups , 

Ila ! they're acomiu'.wr • I.iaten! ' 

The noise and the stinntin’ storM." 

Simt: flttUads offiubslou CThr Matron's Story). 

Slo'pard {Dame). The wife of Grim- 
iKird, the brock (or badger), in the tale 
of Meunard the tax. 

Slope (1 syl.). To decamp; to run 
away. 

Slongk of Dotpond. A deen bog 
which Christian has to cross in onier to 

S et to the Wicket Gate. Help comes t<i 
is aid. Neighbour *PIiable went with 
C^istian as fiu as the Slough, and then 
turned back again. {Bmyan: Pitgrim's 
Progress, part i.). *■ 

Slow. Stupid, dull. A quick boy ” 
is one who is shaip and active. Aufully 
slow, slang for very stupid and dull. _ 

Slow Coaok. A dawdle. As a slow 
coach in the old coaching-days “got 
on” slowly, one that “gets on” 
slowly is a slow coach. 

Blublwr^Dogidll^ A nasty, paltry 
follow. A slub is a ndl of wool orawn 
out and only.sUahtly listed;•hence to 
slubber, to twist loosely, to do things by 
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halves, to perform a work carelessly. 
Jkqullmh is compounded of the word 
“gull,” or tho Coi^b “gullan,” a 
simpleton. 

*• Oiioih Blie, ‘ Altlionffli til’ 0 liiint desCTveiJ, 
nano aliililK>r-(leiiulU>>n, to bo Borvocl 
Aft tUiiu tlidftt vow to <l*‘al witb me.” 

; huiUr: JItulilra$, i. a 

Slug-abed (A). A late riser. 

•The ImtterPMP ift no nUm-alwl.”—.Vet«8 oud 
Qiifi-hH (Au«. 11, lS»t, p. Ills. coL 3). 

Slumland. llio localities of the des¬ 
titute poor who dwell in the slums. 

“Not only Iwve we the inhnbiuuita of flluni- 
lamt (o deal wiib, but» fttoaitily growtnH nniniter 
■>( ftkilled and fiiirly Pduented artisane.''—iVtne- 
teiiUh Ceutiirp, Weeuraber, Iffje, p. hSS. 

Slums. “ Tho liack slums ’*— i.e, tho 
purlieus of Westminster Ahbey, etc., 
where vagrants get a night’s lod^ng. 

Sly {Ohnstoph«r), A keeper of hears 
nnd a tinker, sou of a jiedlar, and a 
sad, dnmkcn sot. In tho luductiou of 
Shakespeare’s comedy called Taming of 
the Shroff, he Ls found dead drunk by a 
lord, who commands bis servants to put 
1pm to bed, and on bis waking to attend 
uptiu hhii like a lord, to see if they 
can bamboorie him into the belief that 
he i.s a great man, and not Christopher 
Sly nt ail. The “ commonty ” of Taming 
of the Shrew is performed'for his delec- 
latioii. Tlie trick was played hy the 
t'iilipb Haroun Alraschid on Aboirilaa- 
san, the rich merchant, in the tale calleil 
The Sleeper Alcaketted {Aratnan Kighte), 
and by Philippe the 6?oorf, Duke of Bur- 
f^uiidy, on his marriage with Eleanor, 
as riven in Burton’s Auatomg of Melon- 
chohj (pt. ii. sec. 2, num. 4). 

Sly-Boots. One who aupars to bo a 
dolt, but who is really wide awake; a 
cunning dolt. 

Tbo freg railed tbp biry ene suiveml (imps, but 
iti \Htn . itH'ix* wasuoftiirb Ibitm ftselirriair biiii. 
ihoiiKh tbe «ly.|MH>ts hi\wil well pfluugta sii tbr 
wblle.”—Adiwttlitre* Abiiallu, p. 33 llfaC. 

Sly Dog. Toifre a slg dog. “ 'Vnfn 
A jdayftii way of saying. You 
pretend *to bo disinterested, out I can 
read between the lines. 

Sly sw a Fox. ^See Sduies.) 

Slymo {Chevy). In Martin Chuzzlemt, 
by Charles Dickens. 

' SmalL StfMll^ by degrees and beanti- 
Mhj kn9. Prior, in in's Henry and Emma, 
wvidc “Pino by degrees,” etc. 

Small-baok. Death. So calb'd be¬ 
cause he is usually drawn os a skeleton. 

- Small-bai'k mutt lead duwn tbo dance with lu 
all in rtur tine.'’-Str WoUer Peott,, 

n 


Snum Boer. “ To suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer.” (lago in the 
play of Othello, ii. 1.) 

He does not think mnalt beer of himself, 
lie bos a very good opinion of number 


“ T« PxprfSM hpr scIf-PAtPcm fn- Tuigbt he naidl 
tb.at ftbe did but tbink ftinall t>eer of berfuelf'—lic 
Qttltteeif; UitUrrical JStsaya. 


Small-oudtotts. The Big-endians of 
Lilliput made it a point of orthodoxy to 
crack their eggs at tho big end; but 
were considers heretic^ for so doing 
by the Small-eudians, who in.sistcd that 
eggs ought to bo brokim at the small 
cud. {m.'ift: Gulliver's Travels.) 


Small Boura of the MomlngCT/tp). 

One, two, three, four, etc-, before day¬ 
break. A student who sits up all night, 
nnd goes to bod at one, two, three, etc., 
is said to work till the small hours of 
the morning, or to go to bed in the 
small hours of the morning. 

Smalls. In far his smalls ; Passed his 
fmatls—his “ Little-go,” or previous ex- 
aniinati«ju; the examination for degree 
being the “Great-go,” or “Greats.” 

Smart Money. Money paid by a 

S orson to obtain exemption from some 
isagieetible office or duty; in law it 
nicaiib a heavy fine ; and in recompense 
it mi»nis money given td soldiers or 
sailoi's for injuries received in the .st'rvice. 
It either makes the person “ smart,” i.e. 
suffer, or else the person who receives it 
is paid for smarting. 

Smash. Come Ip smash—to ruin. 
Smashed to pieces, broken to atoms. 
•Smash is a corruption of mash; I.aitin, 
nmstieo, to bite to pieces. {See ISiLOPE.) 

•'I have ft (Treat mind tn . .. let surinl [sisitl.m 
gu to sniasJj.”—jCffiiWtoit; yuith Oactor, i'. 63. 

Smao (in Uudibras). A contraction 
of Smectymnnus, a word made from the* 
initial letters of five rebels— 

Stephen Marshal. 

EidwartdCalamg. 

Thomas Young. 

• MeUthesc ’^enromcn. 

WUliatn Spurstow, who wrote a Ixiok 
against Episco^y. and the Common 
I^yer. {See Kotamca.) 

‘ Tbp bandkcrcliipf nimnt tlip npck, 
ttnnoDical rravat of Smi'p." 

Staler; Uuihbrae. |*t t 5. 

Smoctym'unaiia. Anti-Episooiui- 
liaus. 


Sraectym'nuna. {See Shbg) 

Sm«ll (an acute sense), James M’t- 
chell vrae deaf, dumb, and blind from 
birth, “ but he distinguished persons by 
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iheir smellt and by means of the same 
sense formed correct judgments as to 
character.” (Xinete^ntn Century, April, 
18M, p. 679.) 

Smell a Bat (To). To suspect some* 
tiling about to happen. The alliisiou is 
to a cat or dog smeiling out Temiu. 

1 smell treman, I discern treason in¬ 
volved ; I have some aim that would lead 
to ti'eason. 

Smelling Sin. Shakespeare says, 

“ Do yon smell a fault ? ” (King Lear, i. 

1) ; and lago says to Othello, “ One may 
smell in this a will most rank.” Pro¬ 
bably the snioll of do^ may have some¬ 
thing to do with such plmisas, but St. 
.Teroino furnishes even a better source. 
He says that St. Uilariou had the gift of 
knowing what sins or vices anj'onc was 
inclined to by simply smelling either the 
person or his gonnenfs; and by the 
same faculty he could discern good feel¬ 
ings and virtuous propensities. {Life of 
JB.ilarion,x.T). 390.) 

Smells of the Lamp. Said of a 
litemy production manifestly labourctl. 
PlutaiTh attributes the phrase to Py thcas 
the orator, who said, “The orations of 
Dcmo.s'theuj3s smell of the lamp,” allud¬ 
ing to the current tale that the great 
orator livc<> in an underground cave 
lighted by u lamp, that he might ^vo 
no distraction to his severe study. 

Smelts (Stock-Exchange term), mean¬ 
ing “ Engluli and Australian copper 
shares.” (Aif STOCic-ExcuAJtaE Slaso.) j 

Smiler, the name of a drink, is a | 
mixtui’o of bitter beer and lemonade. 
In the United States, a drink of liquor 
is called a “smile,” and llic act of 
treating one at the bar is giving one a 

smile.” Of course this is metaphor¬ 
ical. {Hee SnAOTV-OAFF.) 

Smith. A proper nanje. 
BjI^ewkb.) 

Smith of Nottingham. Bay, in liis • 
Collection of Proverbs, has the loliowing 
couplet 

“ Tlic lirtle Smith ofVnttintthani, 

Wljii (toih Mio wurk that no uinn can.*’ 

Applied to conceited persons who ima- 
gine that no one is able to compete wi^ 
themselves. • * 

Smith's Prize-mail* One who has 

oht^ed the prize (£25), founded in the 
University of Cambnoge by Bobert 
Smithy D, D. (once master of Trinity), for 
proficiency in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Tlicro are annually two 


prizes, awarded to two commencing 
Baclielors of Arts'.' 

Smithfield. The smooth field (Anglo- 
Saxon, smetke, smooth), called in Latin 
Campus Plawis, and described I^tz- 
Stephen in the twelfth century as a 
“plain field where every Friday there 
is a celebrated rendezvous of fine horses 
brought thitherto be sold.” 

Smoke. To detect, or rather to get 
a scent, of some ulot or scheme. Tho 
allusion is to tho detection of robbers by 
tho smoko scon to issue from their jdace 
of coucualmeiit. 

Xo smoke irithout fire. Every .slander 
has some foundation. Tho reverse pro¬ 
verb, “ No lire without smoke,” moans 
no good without some drawback. 

To end i« smoke. To come to no prac¬ 
tical result. The allusion is to kindling, 
which smokes, but will not light a fire. 

2b smoke the calumet (ptpijie) of peace. 
{See CaXiUXET.) 

Smoke FarthliigB. An offering 
given to the priest at Wliitsuntide, ac¬ 
cording to the number of chimneys in 
his parish. 

“ The Bislmi) itl Elle hiith out ot everJo leri^li i,i 
('■’iiiiiiridGrcHhliearorrHin triliuri' i»ltM ... saiuix- 
fiirtlinipif.vihivU lUe < him tiw.'inleuH do Iumi’ ac- 
ci>riliti!i III itie iiunila*r nI . . . rhiihnois that lio 
lu a i«ar)i«b."-.UES. Daker, xxiix. sM. 

Smoko Silver. A modus of 6d. in 
liou of tithe firewood. 


Snack. The snaek of a door (Noi*£ol k), 
Tlie latch. Generally called tho ‘ * sncck ’ ’ 
(^.^.). 

To take a snack. To take a morsel. 

To go smirks. To share aud share aliko. 

Snailo have no sox, *U'hariin remi.f~ 
sani les deux sixes.’* (Anglo-Saxon, 
snieyl.) 

Snake-StoiMS. Small rounded stones 
or matters compounded by art, and sup- 

S osed to cure snake-bites. Mr. Quekett 
iscoverod that two •given to hbn for 
analysis were composed of vegetable 
matters. Little perforated stones ore 
sometimes hung on^attlo toebann away 
adders. 


Snnka tn tlw Oran. A secret 
enemy; an enemy concealed from sight. 
Bhyming slang, “ a looldng-glass.” •• 


" Latet snzuls in herbK,"; 

Virslt, Kclosjue ih.ss. 


SnAkez la kfz Bootz (2b have). To 
suffei' from D.T. {^Utiutn tremens). 
'Ibis is one of the dmnsioius o>mmon to 
those so afflicted. 


•' np'#» ln'fii prcifr high on whlsky.far two nr 
thfiu'l!i><*, , . .’ttnif iwy h«'B «<»f HnUfki’*! iti 

111*'itpi.lB iniw.*'—I'l->v' 
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Snap-DrAgons. FI/AP-Dsaoon.) 

Snap of the Fingers. Ifot woi'lh a 
suftp of the Jlugers, A fico. {!ke Fio.) 

Snap One’s Nose Oft {!^ee under 
Nosk.) • 

Snarling Letter (Latin. lU'era ea- 
u%‘nn\. The letter {See B.) 

Sneok Posset. To i^vo one a encrlc 
]) 0 .sHet ig to slam the door iu his fax*® 
((hiiuherliuid and Westmorelau*!), Tho 
“ .stieclc ” or Hiiick is the latch of a dour, 
:itid to “ sneck tho door in one’s fare” is 
to bhut a persnu out. Mrs. Browning 
bpeuks of “jacking’* the door. 

“I'lic l!nl>' nliiml 
Tli.at iVior, itud iiickfii the luf k," 

Amwa hrloh. fiook ri. line l,n 6 t. 

rrohahl)’- allied to niche, to put the latch 
into its niche. 

Sneezed. It is not to be sneezed at — 
not to be despised. {See HKwe.) 


Sneezing. Some Catholics attiihuto 
St. Uregory tho two of tho lienodiction 
“(«od bless you,” after sneezing, and 
say that ho enjoined its use duniig a 
pcstilenco iu which sneezing vt'aflamortal 
syniptum, and woh tliorofdre called tho 
death-sneeze. Aristotle mentions a 

similar custom among tho Greeks; and 
Thucyd'ides tells no that sneezing wjts a 
rrids symntoni of tho great Athenian 
plague, 'riio Homans followed the same 
aiistuui, and their usual exclamation was 
“ J4W? / ” Wo also Hud it pre- 
v;i!«;ut ill tho New World among the 
native Indian tribes, in Itennaar, Mouo- 
iniitapa, etc. etc. 


• It W iilniosl iniTwliWe howftiiHent nod how 
wiiU ly (liflused is the notion that sih'tfKtng nn 
finrn which rcf|iiire9 to Ihi a\cito<i. Tin* notion 
l fi \iiiUM not only in ancient Om ceand ISome, 
l ut a cMsicnt in Tmin, Imlm.ana e\wi Africa. 
Thu j-alihiii!} tcit lu that Jneoh iu bisfilphi khvc 
) i sneeze, the evil effects of which were averts 
hy inwjer. 

In lUo conquest of Florida, wlicn the Sranlarda 
anlvcd, the Ciutiqiie, wt^re told, snerzt-d.and ail 
the ciiiiri Igtefl iu> t heirlmnds and imidorea the 
run |o nrci't I lie e\ 11 omen. 

In the rehrlhon of Mouomatsni, in Atricn, tho 
klnn sneezed.Hilda signal of the ftict lining given, 
nil the fnitbfiti siihjects iwtnntlj iiuide tonsniid 
.itfei inga for his safety. The paiim is said resjact- 
inir Seiiniwr, in Jiuhrn,in Sweden, etc. 

Thu HcMvr (ons of the siured iMHiks of tho 
j-iirseo.*) cnjoitis U»t all muilc should hase 
leeonr^o to t>w®r if A iierson sneezes, iwtwuiMi 
Hteeznig ts h proof that tbs * Evil Spirit is ahrtart." 

Foute, in his farce of Dr. Last i» His Clnmnt, 
makea ouo of tlie consnltlng doctors asJt wliy, 
whon a Kraon sneezes,all tim eoutpany Ikiws ? anti 
the suBwer Kivea was that “sneeting is a mortai 
syiittilom whiuu ouce dciiopaiated AUtetis.'* 

•• In Sweden .... yen sneeze,and they cr>' God 
bless you.”'-XondAi{/<MC. 


Snlokenmee. A large clasp-knife, 
or combat •with clasp-knives.. (“Snick,” 
Icelandic to clip; verb, otitic, 


to cut. “Slice” is the Dutch sme, an 
edge; sntjden, to cut.) Thackeray, in 
bis Liitfe Hilke, uses the term “snick- 
orsnee.” 

“ One man heing busy in lightina his piite.and 
another m ahari'eiiuig his huickersuee. ’—irvin/j: 
ttra<xbrulii« HnU, p. t<SS. 

Saider Blile. {See atm.) 

Snob. Not a genlleman; one who 
aiTOgates to himself merits w'hich he does 
not deserve. Thackeray calls George IV. 
a snob, because he assumed to be “the 
greatest gentleman in Europe,” but hod 
not the genuine stamp of a gcutleinau’s 
mind. {S iirivative and nob.) 

Snood. The lassie Imt her silken 
sneeal. The euood was a riband with 
which a Scotch lass braided her hair, 
and was the emblem of her maiden clia- 
racler. When she mamed she changed 
the snood for tho curch or coif; but if 
she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife, she “ lost her silken 
snood,” and w'asuot privileged to assume 
the curch. (Anglo-Saxon, *M*5rf.) 

Snooks. An exclamation of incredu¬ 
lity ; a Mrs. Harris. A person tells an 
incrcdildo stori’-, and the listeuer cries 
S)4ouLs - -gammon: or ho rcplif-s, It iras 
Snooks—Wie liiist of the Chjitciiu d’Es- 
pague. This Word “snook” maybeacor- 
ruptioiiof Noakeaor Nokes, the mythical 
party at one time employed by lawyers 
to lielp them in actions of ejectment. 
{S(c Styles.) 

Snore. You snores tike an o\rl. It is 
vciy generally believed that ow’U snore, 
ami it is quite ccrt.ain that a noise like 
snoring proceeds from their nests; but 
tliis is mo.«it likely the “purring” of the 
young birds, nestling m comfort and 
warmtli under the jiarcnt wing. 

Snow King. Gustav us Adolphus, of 
Sweden. (15U4, 1611-1632.) 

“At viennsbe w;w callwj in derision lbs Snow 
Kmc who wail kept towetber by tlie mid, Igit 
would nii-li and diwpixiar as hs apjiroacbcd a, 
war.ner boiI.”— f>r. Criehton: ^nuMuofia, vol. li. 
p. ei. * 

Snowdo'nla. Tho district which 
contaius the mountain range of Snow¬ 
don. 

The Kinff of Smvrdonia. Moel-y- 
Wyddfa {the ' eomptenous peak), the 
highest in Sputh Britain. (3,571 feet 
awve the sea-level.) • 

Snowdrop {The). TickeU’s Ikble is 
that King Albion’s son fell in love with 
Kenna, daughter of Oberon, but Obm>u 
in anger drove the lover out of fairyland. 
Albion’s son brought an army to avenge 
the indignity, and was slain. Kenna 
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applied the herb moly to the wounds, 
hoping to restore life; but the moment 
the juice of the herb touched the dead 
body it was converted into a snowdrop. 
Called the Fair Maid of February. 

SnnA L'p to snuff. Wide awake, 
Rowing, sliarp; not easily taken in or 
imposed upon; alive to scent (Dutch, 
snuffm, to scent, nnuf; Danish, sniiftt). 

Took it iu snuff—m anger, in halt. 

“ Tou'Il mar the pftht hy tAkini; it in aiiiiff." 
£iAaA'»iprA)T: Lavr'i jMhinir's Lf>i4, \. 

Whii, . . . when it next came there, took it 
in »nvtt."- fSuiktutjjeaiY: 1 Jt^itrsi JV., i. 3. 

Snoff Out. If«‘ was snuffed om #— put 
down, eclipsed. The allnsiou is to a 
caudle snuffed with snuffers. 

Soane Mumuih, fnnnod by Sir John 
Sosmo, and preserved in its original 
locality, Xo. 13, Lincoln’s Inn rield.«i, 
tho private residence of the founder. Sir 
John Snaiie died iu 1837. 

Soap. An English fomi of saroii, tli<> 
Freudi for soap. 

How are you off for soap f (for money 
or any other necessity). The insurgent 
vromen of Paris, in February, 1793, went 
abtmtcrying, “Dm pam et dn 
(bread and soap). 

“ A <l<’ji|iuu.i<>n Ilf washTniinen iH'tiiiiMX'd |hi> 
fimwiitidn fii* sfiai'. nmt their plaintiu' it> wni 
liiiiift nninil (hr^ttvdi! Mnncuo,'/m/jfiin H tin 
tuinm!' '—CuHvlv: fuuch HcV'UutioH. iil.iii. tik. 
iii. I. 

Soap {Castile). A hard white soap 
made of olive oil, sometimes mottled 
with ferruginous matter. 

There arc also MBri.elIles snap. Binniah ariaii, 
Venetian and marine S'miii (iimially made nf 
cocoauiu oil'ami iiaed with sca-water>. 

Soaped-plg Fashion {In). Vague; 
n method of speaking orwnting which 
always leaves a way of escape. 'I’he 
^allusion is to the custom at fairs, etc., of 
soaping the tail of a pig before turning 
it out to be caught by the tail. 

He is vague ns may t>c ; writing in what Is 
railed the‘goaiied-pig* faslilon."—Cnr/^'e; Ttu’ 
IftSmond Ifeeklace.cnsip, iv. 

Soapy Sam. Samuel Wijberforce,' 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of 
Winchester. (1805-1873.) It w some¬ 
what remarkable that the floral dccora- 
tioTiH above the stall of the bishop and 
of the principal of Cuddesdon, were 
S. O. A. P. (the initials of Sam Oxoii 
and Alfred Pott. When Seihupl Wilber- 
forcc went to inspect tho building ho 
was dismayed at seeing hi^ soliritj^uet 
thiLs periietuated. 

nimumne anhing tlin liislicp wh.v lie wa* (■n 
rallei], the hi«b<>ii rcpiiod," BecauK* 1 am often In 
hot water, and always cuinr out with clean 
hands.” 


Sober or Sohrlua is tho Latin s pri¬ 
vative, and eh'im, drunk. (iV priva¬ 
tive is for seorsum.) 

Sober as a Judge —i.e, grave and 
sixlato. {See Similks.) 

Sobri'no Kin Orlando Turioso). One 
of the most valiant of the Saracon army, 
lie is called the Sage. He was agctl, 
and coimselleil Ag'ramant to uivo up tho 
war and return home, or, if he rejected 
that advice, to entrust the fight to single 
combitt, on condition that the nation of 
the champion overthrown should pay 
tribute to the other, llogo'iv) was cln iscn 
for the pagan cham}non, and Rinaldo fur 
the Christian, but Agraniant broke thu 
league. Sobri’no soon after thi.s received 
the rite of baptism. 

Don Quixote asks— 

•* Who iiion,' piinlciit (linn .Sot-imo ?" 

So'briquet (French). A nickname. 
MiSnago thinks tho etymulog}' i.s tho 
laitin suhridte’uluiu (somewhat rtdirii- 
lous); Count de tleiicUn suggests tin; 
Itomauce words snpru-tfuest (a name in ¬ 
quired over and alwve your ]>ri>pi>r 
iiiimns) ; while Lcglay is in favour nf 
soubriqvft^ a word common in the fomi 
tcciith century to express a simml of 
<-ontcmpt, half whistle and half jcei. 
made by raising quickly tho chin. Pro¬ 
bably where hrnlat iumiih 

the breast, seen in our woisl “ brisket.’’ 

So'clalism (3 syl.). The isilitical 
and social schume of Robert Owen, of 
Montgomeryshire, who in 181(5 published 
u work to show that socioty was in a 
wretched condition, and all its in.stitu- 
tions aiul religious systems wore basod 
on wrong principles. Tho prevailing 
system is competition, but Owen maiu- 
t-iined that the proper principle is co¬ 
operation ; he therefore advticated a 
community of property and the alwli- 
tioii of degrees of rank. (1771-1858.) 

'fhe Socialists are polled also Owenites 
(3 Bvl.). In France the Fourierists and 
St. ShnoniaoB are similar sorts of com¬ 
munists, who receive their desiggiation.s 
from Fourier and 91. Simon {r/.v.). 

Sooidtd de Momue. One of (he 

minor clubs of Paris for the reunion of 
song-writers and singers. Tho moajt 
noted of these cliilis was the Cavean, or 
in full Lrs Diners du Vaeeau, founded in 
1733 by Piron, Crrbillon, iuii., and Col¬ 
let. I'liis club lasted till the Kevolution. 
In the Consulate was formed I^es hUwrs 
du Tattderilk, foe fbe habituh of tho 
drama; these diners were held in the 
house of Jullict, on actor. Id 1806 the 
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old Cavetm was revived under tlie name 
of the Cuveau Modenie, and the muster 
WU8 once a mouth at a restaurant en¬ 
titled in. Horher de Caneale^ famous 
fur fish dinners, and Laujon (the French 
Anacreon) was president. , Beranger be- 
longwl to this club, vfhloh lasteii ten 
years. In 1824 was founded the Gymnast 
Lyrufae^ which, like the Caveau, piib- 
Itshcil an nnnnul volume of songs; this 
society was dissolved in 1841. In 1884 
wjis founded La Live ('hmisanmire, for 
those who could not afford to join the 
(\trcnu or the Gyninasc, to which we owe 
some of the best French sungs. 

Boolety. The up]K!r ten thousand, or 
“ the upjter ton.'* When persons are in 
“ society,” they are on the visiting lists 
of tlio fashirmablc sf>cial leaders. Tfio 
‘•society” of a district are the great 
panjandrums thereof. 

“All the nofietv <if the ilistih't were I'rcseiit nt 
Ihe in’inro’s liall. • -Vt irN|i«K»' 

lilT, IS.V1. 

• Sock [fonuhli/]. Tlio Greek ooniic 
acttjrs used to wear a tuiudal sind sock. 
'I’hc difference between the sock and the 
trugic buskin was this--tlie sock went 
only to tli« ankle, but tho buskin ex¬ 
tended to the knee. (.S>f UusKur.) 

“ Then tn (Iw’ »r«jrc niii'n, 

it Jiinsen's K-iirni'd sof k he on “ 

jiliHim: I.'Mlegrf. 

Sock a Corpse (7u). To shroud it. 
(I'rench, ioe, a cerement or sliroud.) 

* *■ llcin i^iil fur a ►hopt to pork a ixjor ntan 

that ilhsl at Bj neons, is. (kV—Panth Petjixitr. 

Soc'ratea. The greatest of the an- 
eieut phihisophers, whose chief aim was 
to amend the morals of his countrymen, 
the Athe'uiaus. Cicero said of hun that 
“ he brought down pltUosophy from tlic 
lu'jiveils to earthand lie was etirtaiuly 
tho first to teach that “ the projicr study 
of mankind is man.” »Soomtes resisted 
tlio unjust Kontence of the senate, which 
condemned to dqtith tho Athenian gcue- 
rala fbr not burying the dead at the 
battle of Arginu'sai. < 

“SDcrmS* - 

W ho, firmly mssl a s corrui>ic«l sintc, 

Ak'iiinsl tho riiKc of i> rants Kinsic stoori 
Invincihh;." TAontson: iriiif<r. 

tSoirales used to call himself the 
.. midwife of men’s thoiighte.” Out of 
his intellectual school sprang tlmso of 
Plato and tlw Dialectic system; Euclid 
and the Megario: Aristippos and the 
Cyrena'ic; AntiH'thenes and the Cjiiic. 

SoftonL, of Sodom or mad 

apples, Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus 
descrilie them as beautiful exterually 
and filled With ashes. These ” apples ” 


arc in reality gall-nuts produced by the 
insect called VympH ima'na, 

Sof'fiurtdes (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
four kings, which United thirty-four 
years and had dominion over Kborassaii, 
Seistan, Fars, etc. (873-907); founded 
hy Yucoub ebn Ludh, sumamed at 
iioffar (the brazier), because his father 
followed that trade in SeYstan. 

Soft. He's a suft—hedi a fool. The 
word originally meant.effeminate, un- 
iiiiuily; hence soft in bruins, silly, ek*., 
“ soft in courage.” (3 Henry VI., it. 2.) 

Soft Sawdor. Flattery, adulation. 
A play is intended between solder (pro¬ 
nounced sau'der) and sawder, a eoiii- 
poimd of saw (a saying). Soft solder, a 
comiHjsition of tin and lead, is used for 
soldering zinc, lead, and tin; hard solder 
for brass, etc. (French," soudmr, Latin, 
solt/fas.) 

Soft Soap. Flattery, complimentary 
word.s. (.%w Soapy Sam.) 

Soft as Soap—as “silk,” as “velvet.” 

{See SiMlLTiS.) 

Soft Fire makes Sweet Malt {A). 
Too fieroe a fire would bum malt and 
destroy its swreetues.'i, and too much 
hurrj' or prudjutatioii spoils work. 
‘•Soft mid fair goes farV' ‘"Love mo 
little, love me long; ” Slow and steady 
wins the lacc;” “He who is in lui-ste 
fishes in an empty pond; *’ “ The moi-o 
hartc the worse siieed;” “Ho wlio 
walks too hastily ijil] stumble in a plain 
way; ” " Hastily .and well never met; ” 
“ It is good to have n hutch before the 
door; ” “ Hasty climbers have sudden 
fulls.” 

Soft Words Butter no Parsnips, 

or “Fair wonls,*’ etc. Saying ‘‘Bo 
tlioii f«-<l ” will not feed a hungry inafi. 
“ Good words will not fill a sack.” To 
“butter pa.rsnips ” inemis also “ dom' la 
pilule words will not gild tho 

pill of distress”). * 

Softly. To walk softly. To be out of 
spiriis. In Greece, 'mourners for the 
dead useil to cut off their hair, go about 
muffled, and walk softly to express want 
of spirit and strength. When Elijah 
denounced the judgmimts of heaven 
against j^ab, that wicked king “ fasted, 
and lay in *sackeloth, and vvnt softly 
to show that his strength was exhausted 
with sorrow (1 Kinp xxi. 27). Isaiah 
says. “ I sliall go softly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul ” (xxx^ii. 16), 
The Psalmist says, “ My clothing was 
sackcloth... I walked as [for] a mend 
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or brother.” The French Je retia douce- 
meat means precisely the same 
“ I go softly,” because I am indisposed, 
out of sorts, or in low spirits. 

Softy. A soft, simple person. 

“ Hho were luit a softy after all.*’—JUra. GasktU: 
^/leia’a Locert, cliap. x\\ 

Soho! The cry made by huntsmen 
when they uncouple tlio dogs in himting 
theharo. Also to pointers and setters 
when they make a iK)int. * Tally-ho! 
(f/.r.) is the cry when a fox breaks 
cover. So ! or see ! is to call attention, 
and ho! is virtually “ hie after him.” 

“ Xiiw IS (ho f«3c rtrevin to hole. Hooto lijni' 
Ilod' Koo! 

For and lie nepe nut lie vi ill you alle undo.'.' 

Excrry>ta Ui»U>vtca, p. 'i7u. 

“ If yc linuntcat the hare, yc shall say, atie nn- 
L'oupliuL', hnrs de eotiple, avnirnt' And after, 
three tiinos, Sohene! Hohi-w! t‘(ihow! "—A jifiiattli- 
centntTf trmistatim of Rtliqum Antiqtiat, 

“ When n stiisr hrenks em ert the ery is' tayho l ’ 

. . . uhen a hare . . . ' soho' m'rfcerf; tuM 
ftporta, \ol. iii. apKadix B, p. 313. 

V Of course ‘‘ Ho! ” i.s often used 
merely to call attention. Thus we say 
to one in advance, ‘‘Ho! stop!” and 
“ Ho I every one that thirsteth, come yo 
to the waters” (Isaiah Iv. 1). Tliia use 
of the word is a contracted form of halno ! 
In the hunting-field “ So-ho ” is doubt¬ 
less .1 erj' to encourage the dogs to follow 
up the quorrji, 

Soi-dlsaAt (French). Sclf-st^'led, 
would-be. 

Soil To tdl-e soif. A hunting term, 
signifying that the deer has taken to the 
water. Soil, in Freijch. is the jnir<* in 
which a wild boar wallows. (Danish, 
sol, mire; Swedish, sola, to wallow.) 

Fiila went downe ihe dale to stv-kr ilio liindi'. 

And found)' her takinir soylc 'Uil hiu ii tlond ' 
liromu;: Britawim's Vnatmaia, i. M. 

Soil tbe Milk before Using It. 

Torkshire for “ Silo the milk, etc.”— i.e, 
strain it, or skim it. A sile is a sieve or 
sti-ainer. 

“Takea liandcful of Hiiirre, ami fOniHp it and 
tcniwr it with hate ale, and K\tlieit.'> giin it 
Ihorow e a hate clothe.”—If/?. Lincoln, a 1 .17 I ?hi. 

“ Drink tbe licourc siled thnnrli a rhittie "—MK 
in Mr. PMUjtew'apoawaainn ceniury). 

So'Jonm (2 syl.) yi the Italian sog- 
ffioruo—i.e, sub-^onio; Latins mb-dittr- 
nm (for a day, temporally). 

Sol (Latin). The sun. 

*'And when Unii Stil to alopphia whcalu 

'J'k 0 Ha(ni : Castle of Jnd/Jtnea, canto I, 

Sol. The term given by the ancient 
alchemists to cold. Silver was luna. 

Sol in the Jidda was the daughter of 
Mundilfori, and si^r of Ma'ni. She 
was so beautiful that at death she was 


placed in heaven to drive the snn- 
chariot. Two horstiis wore TOked to it, 
named Arvaknr and Alsvith {icnlrhjul 
and rapid). {Scandinavian mythology.) 
{See Mani.) 

Sol-fa. {See Do, Eb, etc.) 

Solan Goose. Tlic^guunet. (French, 
Ole de Solatul (on) tPJicosse; Icelandic, 
mill.) 

Sola'no. Ask no favour during the 
Solano (Spanish). Ask no favour during 
a time of trouble, {viiiic, or advc'i-hil.y. 
The Solano of Spain is a south-east 
wind, extremely liot, and lo/ulcd uitli 
flue dust. It iiroduces guldim's.s and 
irritation. Called the Sirocco in Italy, 

Solatinm {A). A I'ocouipcnso; a 
sop ; a solace. (Latin, solatium.) 

" It ni.iy l>c that Mr. KIden will Ik* iicrgiiiMh'il in 
take one, hy way of sulatiuiu for lua di'fiiit in 
H<iiii»T8el8hiro.’'“A’V>«’*/i«F<?f varaprapk, DiH-t-iu- 

liiT, iftSa. 

Soldon or Sowdaa. A corruption 
of sultan, ineaumg in lucditeval roninitce 
tho Saracen king; but, with the usual* 
inaccuracy of these writers, we have the 
Soldan of Egypt, the Soudan of 1‘ersia, 
the Sowdan of Babylon, etc., all reiirc- 
Rented as accompauu-d by grim Saraocitj 
to t'lrment Olmstiaus. 

The Soldan, meant for Felipe of Spain, 
who used all his power to bribe and 
seduce tho subjects of Eli'/al)etb. Queen 
Mbi'cilla sent to negotiate a peace, but 
the amhnssmlor sent was treated like :i 
dog, refeiriiig to rdiiic’s detention of 
the deputies sent by th*! States of Hol- 
l.iiul. Sir Artogal demttuds of the sol- 
dan tho release of the damsel “hold as 
wrongful prisoner,” and the Koldnn 
“swej.ring and biiniihig most blasphc- 
raously," mounishis “high cliariot,” and 
vcenarcs to maintain his cause. Print'C 
Artmir encounters him “ on the green,” 
and after a severe cnniliat uncovei's his 
shield, at sight of which the soldan and 
all his followers t»k<v. to flight. The 
“sweai'ing and banning’’ refer to the 
<' cxcommunieations thnudered out against 
Eli/wilicth; the “high chariot” is tho 
Spanish Anna’da; the “ green ” is the 
sea; the “ uncovering of the sliiold” in¬ 
dicates that tho Arma'da was put to 
flight, not by man’s might, but liy the 
power of God. Flavit Jehovah ct dis- 
aipa’li sunt (God blew, and they were 
scattered). {Spenser: Fame Queenc, v. 


in 
has 

will on.” jboubticss the French use of 


ioldata(D(.'8). Monev. Shakespeare, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2, 
“Monev is a good soldier, sir. and 
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the word is derived from the proverbial 
truth that “ Mottey Jie the sinews of 
war ” combined wiiti a pun. on the word 
aoUam (the pay of a soldier). The Nor¬ 
man mud (i.o. aotil^ means “ wages; ” 
Swedish, beaolda^ to p^; Danish, molde^ 
to pay wa^es; the irrench a<Mat^ our 
aomei\ a hneliug or mercenary, and the 
French a<A or mu 

Soldier originally meant a liireling 
or mercenary; one paid a auUdua for 
military service; but hireling and soldier 
convey now very different ideas. {Hee 
abo/v.) 

To come the old soldier over one. To 
dictate peremptorily and profess superi¬ 
ority of knowledge and experience. 

Soldler'B He«rt. A complaint com¬ 
mon in the English army, indicated by a 
weak voice and great leebleness of the 
chest, for which soldiers are discharged. 
It is said to be the result of the present 
system of drill, which enforces expan¬ 
sion of the chest by restraining free 
breathing. 

Soldiers' Battles {The), Malpla- 
<[Uot, 1709, and Inkennauu, 1854, were 
both “ soldiers* battles.” 

Soldiers of Fortune. Chevaliers 
lie Viudiistrie; men who live by their 
wits, llcferriug to those men in medi- 
seval times who let themselves for hire 
into any army. 

• “ 11 i.H fatlier m’iw n. solillcr of fortniie, ns I nni a 
sailoi/'-S'ir IT. .Scoff; T/u-/liUi-jixurj/, enai>. xs. 

Soldiering. A liarrack term for fur¬ 
bishing up of aecontrements. 

'• 1 »foi llto PiTowfi last nlsIiL. but 1 was l.u^y 
luif till U>o liiU'. ’"J. U. ; Sfora of a 

tSIioi t Life, 1 '. 31. 

Solecism (3 syl.). Misapplication of 
words; an expression opposed to the 
laws of syntax; so oulleil from the city 
of .Soli, in Cilicia, W'here an Athenian 
colony settled, and forgot the purity of 
their native langusf^. {Snidas.) 

Boromn. Tlahitual, customary. (Latiu, 
KoUenmia, strictly sp%iking means ”ouce 
a year,” “annual,’^ aotua^mma.) 

‘‘Silent niKht with tin's ber soisiun binP’ r/.i’, 
the iiigbttnfimle, the lurd fknillinr to niffliij.— 
MiHvh: Parodlte Lost,y. 

7 Of course the usual meaning of 
“solemn” is devout; but an annual 
fo.stival, like Good Friday, etc., niay be 
both devout and serious. The Latin 
for “ it .>s usual,” is aolemne est^ and to 
“ solemuisQ ” is to celebrate an annual 
custom. 

The SHlemn Doctor. Henry QeethaU 


was so called by the Sorbouite. (1227- 
1293.) 

Solemn League and Covenant, for the 
suppression of Popery and Prelacy, 
adopted by the S<»tch Parliament m 
1G33, and accepted by the English in 
1643. Charles II. swore to the Scotch 
that he would abide by it and therefore 
they crowned liim in 1651 at Dunbar; 
but at the Bestoration he not only re- 

t 'ceted the covenant, but had it burnt 
y the common hangman. 

Soler. All upper room, a loft, a 
garret. (Latin, sofariion.) 

“ TT3i>1iI.v Ilian wrnt tiini all, 

An <1 niiRlil. Iitni 111 the i)ia.v<Ien‘i hail, 

III rbniiihoreliiffh. »■'' iioalit at hiJe, 

An,l 111 snlcrg im ilka sirte." 

i'Kaine atilt Oawia. 8 ^ 7 . 

Solid Doctor.' Bichard Midilloton, 
a cordelier; also called the trofounil 
Doctor. (♦-1301.) 

Solingen. The Sheffield of Germany, 
famous for swords and fencing-foils. 

Solomon. The Knglish Solomon. 
James I., called by Sully “the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” (1566,1603-1625.) 

Henry VII. was so called for his wise 
policy in uniting the York and Lancaster 
factions. (1157, 1185-1509.) 

Saloitrr.u uf Fmtiee. Cliiirlcs V., le 
Sage. (1337, 1364-1.380.) 

St. Louis or Louis IX. (1215, 1220- 
1270.) 

Solomon's Carpet. (.See under Cau- 

TET, PAVIUOy.) ^ 

Solomon's Ring. The rabbins i.ny 
that Sfilonion wore a ring in wliicli vcih 
set a chased stone th.at told the king 
everything he desired to know. 

Solon of Ptumassnfc So Voltaire 
called Boiloau. in allusion to his 
of iMrg. (I63G-I7J1.) 

Sol'sttoe (2 syl.). Tin* summer sol¬ 
stice is .Tune 2r8t; the wint<‘r 
^is Deeemlier 22nd; so called becanse, 
on an'iv»^ nt the corresponding points 
of the ecliptic, the sun is stopiicd and 
made to approach,the equator again. 
(Latin, sol ahtii or stat, the sun stops.) 

Sol'yman, king of the Turks (in 
Jerusalem Tklii'end), who«o capital was 
Nice, Beiiigtdriven from hi.s Kingdom, 
he fled to Egypt, nnd was fhero ap¬ 
pointed leader of the Arabs (bk. ix.). 
He and Argantes were by far the most 
doughty of the pagan knights. Solyman 
wna' slain by Binaldo (bk. xx.), and 
Argantoa by Tancrod. 
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Som^ The moon, born from the eyes 
of Atn, sou of Brahma; mode the 
sovereign of plants and planets. Soma 
rtm away with Tam {Star), wife of Vri- 
hoauatu, preceptor of the gods, and 
Buddha was their offspring, {ftiudii 
mi/thohyy.) 

To drink the Sonia. To l)ecome im- 
moihil. In the Vedio hymns the Soma 
is the moon-plant, the juice of which 
confers immortality, and exhilarates 
even the gods. It is said to bo brought 
down from heaven by a falcon. {Scati- 
dinavian mythology.) 

Soma^lA (singular mmginm). 
Horse-loads. Italian, eoma, a burden; 
somdro, a beast of burden, on ass. {See 
Sompteh.) 

Sonbre'ro. A Spanish hat with a 
very wide brim. 


Somerset. Anciently Snimrseete or 
Snmormt — i.e. Snth^mor^»eet (south 
moor camp). 

Som'erset or Somersault. A leap 
ill wliich a pei-son turns head over heels 
in the air and lights on his foot. (Ijutin, 
sujiei' salim ; French, soubremut.) Some¬ 
times a person will turn twice or thrice 
in the air before he touches the ground. 

■■ First tliat * ouM make lot e fai-Cii, or could do 
TLf Valter's soiiiliersalts.*' 

Dmite: Poems, p. 300. 

Somerset House occupies the site 
of a princely mansion built W Somerset 
the Protector, brother of Irfidy Jane 
Seymour, and uneVs of Edward V'l. At 
the death of Somerset on the scaffold 
it became the inoperty of the Crown, 
and in the reign of Janies I. was called 
Denmark House in honour of Anne of 
Denmark, his queen. Old Somemd 
House was palled down in the eighteenth 
•century, and the present structure was 
erected by SirWilham Chambers in 1776. 


Somoreen. (See Zahokh^) 

IBon (or deecendant of). "Norman, 
f^tz~; Gaelic, Mac; "yV'clsh, ■^- (some-* 
times contracted into P, as P-richard); 
Irish, f/; Hebrew and Arabic, JBen-, 
all prefixes: English, •eon; Bussian, 
-vitch or •witch, postfixes. 


Sun of Belli^ One of a wicked 
disiKwition; a companion of the wicked. 
{See 3 udgea xix. 22.) * 


'^Kow thf^ Wins of RU ww w»n<i ijf Belial, tliw 
knew not the Lord,* —1 ]J. 12, 


Son of Drlpiiliig (A), A man cook, 
a turnspit. 

Soil fires, ihe pnivcrli tells as, loake sweet mslt," 
PeUtr Pouter; The IvUtUtd, cautu ii. 


dong 


Son of Ono Xear. A child one year 
old; similarly a oon of sixty years,” 
etc. (Exodus xii. D.) 

Son of Perdition. Judas Iscariot. 
(John xvii. 12.) 

iVow of ptydition. Antichrist, who not 
only diuws others to pertUtion, but is 
himself devoted to destruction. (2 Thes- 
salouious ii. 3.) 

Son of tlio Morning. A fravolicr. 
An Oriental phrase, alluding to tlu> 
custom of rising early in the morning to 
avoid the mid-day heat, when on one’s 
travels. 


Son of the Star [Jinr Cochab). A 
name assumed by Simon the Jew, in the 
reiffli of Hadrian, who gave himself out 
to tie the “Star out of Jacob” men¬ 
tioned ill Numbers xxiv. 17. 


Sons of God. Angels, genuine 
Cliristiaiis, or believers who are the sons 
of Ood by adoption. 

“ A9 mail}' tut lu-p lo<l by the Siilrlt of Gotl, Hv y 
SK' tliC MUis of (f0(1."- Uimmns vui. N. 

Sons of (rod. When Judiea was a 
theocracy the representative of God on 
earth w.a.s by the Jews called gml; hi'iicc 
luigelg, rulers, prophets, and priests were 
called gods. Moses as the messengt^r 
of Jehovah was “a god to Pharaoh” 
(Exodus vii. 1); magistrates gcnonilly 
were called {/tuts ; thus it is said, ” 'J’hou 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the 
ruler of thy people ” (Exodus xxii. 28)*. 
By a still inrtner extension, anyuiio 
who gave a message to another was 
Ilia god, because he ” inspired him,’* as 
Mose.s Was a god to Aanm his spokes¬ 
man (Sxodus iv. 16). Our Lonl refers 
to this use of the M'-oril in John x. 31. 
(See also Genesis vi. 2, 4 Job i. G; ii. 
1; Psalm Ixxxli. 6; Exodus iv. 22, 23; 
Hoseaxi. 1.) 


Sons of the Band. Soldiers rank 
and file. (2 Chronicles xxv. 13.) 

Sons of tho Mighty. Herots. 
(Psalm xxix. 1.) 

Sons of the Prophets. Disciples < >r 
scholars belonging to the ” college of 
tho prophets,” or under instruction for 
tho ministry. In this sense we call thp 
University whore wo were educatiMl oii'c 

Alma ma'ter.” {See 1 Kings xx. 3r>.) 


Sons of the Sorooress. Tliose who 
study and practise magic. (Isaiah Ivii. 
3.) 

Song. Father of nmki'u Frenrh song. 
Ponard; also calm the “La Foutaiuo 
of tlie Vaudeville.” (1691 -im.) 
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Song of Degrena. The fifteen 
rwiltua, C3tx. to cxxHV. ; so called be¬ 
cause they are prophetic of the return 
or “going up” from captivity. Some 
think there is a connection hotweon 
tlioii! Psalms and tlie fifteen steps of 
the Temple porch. (Ezekiel xl. 22-20.) 

Tn the Itcvwed Version called “Song of 
Ascents.” 

Song of Bolnnd, tlic renowned { 
ticphcw of Oharleniague, slain in tlte i 
iss of RoiicOHvalles. At the battle of ' 
astiiigs, Taillefcr advanced on horse- 
hack before the invading anny, and 
gave the signal for OTiset by singiug tliis 
famous song, 

“ T'lilU'fci", wlio piin$r wi’ll aixi louil, 

Clint! niimnO'tl nii ti cliarKcr )>roiul: 
lU-f.irn tlx .lukt' tljn niitjutrcl spra.Tig, 

Aiitl Ihi' {iviitj I’f (saiiK." 

Jfrut itf Witee (trnnsliiteil). 

Song of Songa. The Canticles, or 
“Solomon’s Song.” 

Sonna nr Sunna. The Mishua or 
*ral law of the Mahometans. JKeland 
(Ih‘ Jiehff. Jfahoin., }). 51) says these 
tvulitions were orally delivered by Ma¬ 
homet, and Pubseqtteutlv comniittcal to 
anting. Albnipharu'guis asserts tliat 
All, the Ron-in-law and ronsiu of Ma¬ 
li'unct. was set aside l>ocau«t> he refused 
to regard tho oral traditions of the 
ir<-iphot of the same authority as the 
vomii. {ffmt, IhjmiMl., Iti'i.) (Arabic, 
t-tniHHy tradition.) (.SVc SUNNITBS.) 

Sonnam'bula (Z,<r). {Jke AvastK, 
Kf vixo.) 

Sonnet, rrincr of the mnirf. 
.loachiiii dll Bellay, a French sonuet<*er 
(llil-l.-itiU) ; but IMrandi better dc- 
srtvts the title. {1331-13TI.) 

Sop. »up thr pan. A 
i'lmi'h/. tit-bit, dainty morsel; a jiioce 
of bread soaked in the dripping of meat 
e.i light in a dripping-mu ; also a bribe. 
(.sv^/Wfue.) • 

To fftre ft sop io fVr'/A'ivtA To give a 
bribe, to nuiot a troublcsom>> cu-stomer. 
(,'ciberus la Pluto’% threo-hcaded dog, 
slatiiuied at the gates of the infernal 
regions. Wlien iwrsons died the Greeks 
and Homans u^ to put a cak«^ in 
..their hands as a sop to Cerberus, to a How 
thi'iii to pass without molestation. 

Soph. A student at Cambridge is 
a Freshman for tho first term, a Junior 
iSopih for tho second year, and a Senior 
iSoph for the tliird year. The word 
Soph is a contraction of “sophister,” 
whieb is tho Groek and Latin tophistis 
(a sopliist). At ouo time these students 


had to maintain a given question in the 
schools by 0|ipusmg tlie orUiodox view 
of it Theso opponencies are now h'mited 
to Law and Divinity degrees. 

Sophl or Sofl [mysftcl, applied in 
Persia to ascetics generally, was given 
to Sheik Juneyd uDien, gr^dfather of 
Shah Ismail, a Mahometan sectary or 
Shiite, who claimed descent, through 
AU, from the twelve saints. 

So'pbls. Tlte twelfth dynasty of 
Persia, founded by Shah tsmaif I., 
gi-audson of Sheik Juueyd (1509). iHee 
aiiorr.) 

Sophia (‘^'t), at Constantinople, is 
not defeated to a saint named Simhi'a, 
but to the “Logos,” or Second Person 
of the Trinity, called Ma^ia Hophia 
(Sacred Wisdom). 

SophiBt, Sophistry,'Sophiam, So- 
phisticator, etc. Tliese words have 
quite run from their lemtimate moaning. 
Before the time of Pythagoras (n.O. 580- 
500) tho sages of Greece were calleil 
sophists (wise men). Pythagoras out of 
miMlesty called liimself a pTulosophti' (a 
w isHoni-li )ver). A centun' later Prota|^- 
oras of AMe'ra resumed the title, and 
a set of ijuibblcrs apjiearcd in Athens 
who pvofc'Rsoil to answer buy question 
on any subject, and took up tno title 
ilisca riled by the Wise Samian. From 
tills moment .sophos and all its family of 
wronls were applied to “ wisdom falsely 
so called,” and philo-sophos to the 
“modest soarcli uft^r truth.” 

Sorbon'loai. Tlte public ilisputatiV'iis 
Rustumed bj' candidates for membership 
of the tkirlionno. They began at 5 a.m. 
and lasteil till 7 p.m. 

Sorhonne. Ibe institution of theo * 
logy, s<-ience, and literature iu P.iiis 
foundctl by Koliert de Sorbon, Canon of 
Cambr.ii?m 1252. In 1808 the buildings 
wore given to the University, ami slnee 
1821 hare liecn the Aeadante mtlrerst- 
Utiredt' raris. 

Sorcerass. Cjlxidu, Cibcb, 

etc. etc.) 

Bordello. A jwem by HoWrt 
Brow’tiing, showing the conflict of a 
minstrel akoyt the liest way of making 
his influence felt, whether peomnolly or 
b^ the power of song. 

Soii'teo (Greek). A heapod-up or 
cumulative syllogism. The following 
will serve as on example:— 

AU men who beUevo ehaU be sared. 
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Soul Cakes 


All who are saved must be free from 
siu. 

All who ore free from mu are iimocout 
in the sight of God. 

All who are innocent in tho sight of 
God ore meet for heaven. 

All who are meet for heaven will be 
admitted into heaven. 

• Therefore all who believe will be nd- 
initted into htKVveu. 

Thefamotis Sorites of ThemistoeUs was: 
That his infant Sitn commanded tho 
whole world, proved thus;— 

infant son niloa his mother. 

liis mother rules me. 

I rnle the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule the Oioeks, 

The Greeks rule Enroi)e. 

An<l Euroi»c rules tho w'orld. 

Sorrows of Werther. A novel by 
Goethe. The heroine Ls Cliarlotte. 

Sortes Bib'Uoie. !:^ine os the Sortus 
Virgilia'uoi (f.r.), only the Bible was 
substituted for the works of the poet. 

Sortes VlrgUia'nm. Telling one's 
fortune by consulting the .Slue’id of 
Vii-gil. You take up the book, open it 
at random, and the you touch at 

random with your finger is the oracular 
response. Seve'rus consulted the liook, 
and reml thc^i words: ‘ ‘ Forget not thou, 
O Itoman, to rule the mjople with royal 
sway.” Gordia’niis, wno reigned only a 
few days, hit upon this verse: ‘‘Fitlo 
only showed him on the earth, but 
suffered him not to tany.” But, cer¬ 
tainly, the most cusious instance is that 
given by Dr. Wellwoofl rosjvctiug King 
Charles T. and Lord Falkland while they 
were bf»th at Oxford. Falkland, to 
amuse the king, jiroposcd to tiy thi.s 
kind of augury, and the king hit upon 
bk. iv. ver. 881-893, tlie gist of w'hirli 
paa^iage is that “evil wans would break 
out, and the king lose his life.” Falk¬ 
land, to laugh the matter off, said ho 
w'omd sliow his Majesty how I'idiculously 
the*“lot” w*ould foretell tho «< xt fate, 
and he lighted on book xi. ver.4230-237, 
the lament of Evander for the untimely 
death of his son Fa]]^s. King Charles, 
in 1643, mourned over liis noble friend, 
who was shot through the body iu the 
battle of Newbury. 

Sorts. Otft of sorts. in good 

health awl spirits. Tho French t!tre 
derange explains the metaphor. If cards 
are out of sorts they are deranged, and 
if a fierson is out of .sorts the health or 
spirits are out of or^r. 

In pxinterB’ language it means out of 


some particular letter, in which cose they 
substitute for a tiipo another letter. 

To run noon sorts. In printing, said of 
work which requires an unusual number 
of certain letters, etc,; os an index, whidi 
re(]uirc8 a disproiHn'tionato number of 
capitals. «• 

Sos’la. The living double of another, 
as the brothers Antij^i'olus and lirothera 
Dromio iu tho Conmhj of Krrors, and 
the Cortnoan brothers in tho drama so 
called. Bosia is a servant of Amphit'- 
lyoii. 111 Plautus's comedy so called. It 
is Mercury who assumes the double of 
8o.<da, till Sosia d<mbtH his own identity. 
Both Dryden and Moliiro have mlapterl 
tills play to the modem stage, but tho 
(Jometlg of Errors is based on another 
drama of tlie same author, called the 
Menachnn. {See Amphithyow.) 

SotodicB or Sotad'ic Verse. Gne 

that reads backwards and forwards tho 
same, ns “ llewd did I live, and evil 1 rlirl 
dwell.” So called from S<»t‘ades, tlie 
inventor. These verses ure nlso culled 
palindromic. (See PAUKunoHE.) 

N.B. 11 is the old way of writing a 
capital L. 

Sothio Year. Tlie Persiiui yvi- 
consists of 36«} days, so that a day is 
lost in four years, and the lo.st bits in 
the course or l,lo0 years amount to a 
year. This iicriod of l,4Gl) yeaj-s is 
called a sothic period, and the reelaimcd 
year made up of tho bits is called a w/t/oc, 
year. (OreA, solkis, the dog-star, at 
whose risiug it cnnimeuccs.) 

SouL Tlic Moslems fam-y that it is 
necessary, when a man is bow-strung, to 
1 'cl.ax the rope a little liefore death oc- 
cure to let tho soul escape. The Urrek-s 
and Boinans seemed to think that the 
soul made its cscaiw with life out of the 
death-wooud. 

Soul. The Moslems say that the souls 
of tho fuitliful assumeJLhc forms of .snow- 
white birds, and nestle under ihs throne 
of Allah until the resurrection. 

AVy«/. Heracli'tus held the sonl to bo 
a spark of the stellof cssimce: “ seiutUla 
stellaris essmtue.'* {Maei'ohius : Som~ 
niiou Seipioris, lib. i. cap. H.) 

** Viinl Riioric of heaven ty flame, 
quit. Mil !gUU t biH luurtat fitiiiic.'' 

Pops : inti! Difinff Christian to hU Soul 

Soul, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, is re¬ 
presented by several emblems, as a basket 
of Are, a ber>>u, a hawk Witn a human 
face, and a rum. 

Sonl OakBB. Oakes given in Stafford¬ 
shire and Cheshire on All Souis* Day, 
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Spadd 


to the poor who go a-mtling, ue. begging 
for soul-cakes. The w^rds used are— 

" fliHil, goal, for Roul-caltc 
Fr»y you, guud iniHtreBS, a goal cake.” 

Soul and Spirit, ij (the soul) 
contains tlie pomous and desires, which 
aninials have in common with man. 
Til viftvfia. (the spint) is tlie highest and 
distinctive part of man. In 1 Thoss, 
I’aul says, “ I pray CM your whole 
spirit, soul, ana body bo preserved 
bhiniclcss unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (See also Hcb. iv. 12; 

1 Cor. ii. 14 and 15; xv. 45, 45.) 

Soul of a Goose or Capon. The 

liver, railed by the French ame. The 
renowned Hfrasbourg ''path de J'oie 
Iff as ” are initde of these souls. 

*' Draw out all tJir rntnul.s . .. Imt Wvi* liir 

Kiiul.'’-nn,;ff; Hujltsh Dictionaru of Cookei tt- 

Sound, a narrow sea, is the Anglo- 
Saxon sHihl; hence such wortis as Bo- 
iiiarsund, etc. 

Sound Dnes. A toll or tribute 
whirh was levied by the king of Denmark 
on all merchant vessels passing through 
the Sound. (Abolished 18.'i7.) 

Sound 08 a BelL Quite sound. A 
cracked bcU is useless as a beU. 

” HHii'Ip Port hoc liitl to Iviiuaiy i‘iiiiiri\c, 

TImi wo, UH boDUi) KB iK'il'i, liiil k.i{(> i«n\(> 

At Dfiver." Taiilor’t H'oeU.*, n. *2 

Sound AS a Roach, Quite souud. A 
jmii upon »wo-A or rocAe the fish, ami 
t^u! French roeAe, a rock. 

Soundings. In nautical language, 
till- (k’ptlis of water in rivers, ha^ours, 
iiliiiig .'•hon’s, etc. 

Sour Grapes. Things despised Ijc- 
cause they are beyond our roach. Many 
men of low degree call titles and digni¬ 
ties *• sour grapes; ” and men of no 

{ Kivls turn tip their nases at literary 
louours. 'Hie phmso is from .TS-sop’s 
fable called TAe Fvx and the Grapes. 

Sour Grapetsm.* An assumed con- 
temiit or indifference to the unattainable. 
{See ohavr.) 

“TIkto, MuniKwy was ffltrayB ‘cloRsMit/ and 
-Bpcndlau alwa.vs • \ uiKKr'and rwu'utaliou.t 
—a iiifri <i( enur Kmnciain, which luaile ns \cry 
Ifai'i'ful and BatiaClOiL'~Jfm (/ast'Wf; Crttnfora, 
cltaji. ]. 

’South-Soo Scheme or BnhMe. A 

stock-ioblnng schonio devised by Sir 
John illuut, a lowycp. The oWoct of 
the company tvas to buy up the Ntitioual 
Debt, and to be alhjtved the solo privi¬ 
lege of trading in the South Seas. The 
XIOO shores soon realised ten times that 
sum, but the whole bubble burst in 1720 


and ruined thousands. (1710-1720.) The 
term is applied to any hollow scheme 
which has a splendid promise, but whose 
collapse will be sudden and ruinous. {See 
MissiBStrFi Bubbus.) 

Southamptra Street (London). So 
called in compliment to the noble family 
of tliat title, allied to the Bedford 
family, the proprietore. 

Southampton's Wise Sons. In (he 

early part of tlic present centiiry, the 
people of Southampton cut a ditch for 
l>argc.s lietwcen Southampton and He«l- 
briilge; but as barges could go wilhout 
paying dues tbrougn the “ Soutbamjiton 
Water,” the ditch or canal was never 
used. ’TliLs wise scheme was coinjiarcd 
to that of the man who cut two holes 
Ihrongh tlie wall—one for the gn*at cat 
and the other for its kitten. 

Southeru Gate of the Sun. The 

sign Caprioornas or winter solstice. So 
calleil because it is the most soutberu 
limit of the sun’s course in the ecliptic. 

Soutras. The discourses of Buddha. 
(S/v Trimtaici.) 

Sovereign; A strangely mii^Ilud 
word, the last syllable lieiiig mistaken 
for the word rcrff/i. It is the Latin 
sHpevh (supremo over nil), with the p 
changed to c. llie French sourtvain 
is nearer tlie Latin word; llalian, soe- 
rano: Spanish, soherano. 

Saremyn. a gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings, was lb>t issued by 
Henry Vlll.. and k> called Ix'cause lie 
W'jus represented on itvu roj*al roN's. 

Sow (to rhyme with “now Ytnr 

Aarc ffid the terony sow Ay the ></t\ Sow 
is a large tub with two cars or handlfs; 
it is used for pickling or sowstuy. The 
expression means, thorefore. You have 
got hold of the wrong vessel, or, as the 
Latin phrase has it, “/v,; au,‘pho>'d 
vr'cetis^' (You have liroiight ino the 
little ing instead of the great gotch). 
French, stnu (a bucket). • 

• 1 cw hare yol the r'lyhi star Ay the ear. 
You have hit upon the very tiling. 

Sole. {See Fia Irox.) 

Spa or Spa Watdk. A gencml name 
few medical sjuiugs. So enlleel from Sjxi, 
in Belgium, in the seventeenth century 
the most fashionable watering-place in 
Europe. • • 

Sp^o. Why not raft a spade spade ? 
Do not iialliatc sins by euphemisms. 

•* WV i’kII a noltli- I'lit a nettle,aud the faiiHa of 
fiiolB iiut fiillv. {ihakotveare: rvi-HrfuiiMji.ii. I. 

“I hiixe Irarncil to esU tvickeancBB hy ita own 
tonne 1 ft flu a flu, and a eiiade a s)«d&.'WohA 
Knot, 
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Spadish Langaagd il(i4 


Spades in cards. A corruption of the 
Spanish, spados, pikes or swords, called 
by the French piques (pikes). 

Sit^ikh Loagnaife {!»). In jtlnin 
English without euphuism; calling u 
spade a ‘‘ spade." 

'* Had I attrmptPil to otpreas my oi<i«jon% in 
full' Hpndisli' )aiuriiaK<*. 1 alioiiM liavc fiml tu 
hardiT tbinRS.’'~n-a Olla. 

Spa’fiel'ds (Loudon). So called from 
“ the London Spa," the name of certain 
tca-garileiis once celebrated for their 
" S2>a-w.atcr." 

Spag’irio Art. Alchemy. 

Spag'irie Food. Oagliostro's * < elixir 
of iiiimoi’tal youth " was so culled from 
the Latin woi-d sfja/fir'ieus (chemical). 
Hence, chmistry is termed the "Bjiag'- 
iric art," and a cliemist is a spag'irist. 

Spagnaletto [the hUl'‘ Spamar{t\. 
Jose Bibera, the painter. Sol va'tor liosii 
and Guerci'uo were two of his pupils. 
(1588-I6.)ti.) 

Spate. A red deer of the tlilrd year. 

“Tlio }uuim wuU’ iH caller) m tlie first yrw* 
n rnlfi>, in ibti «tviiti<t a hrukat. llir- ttiint a njwir, 
iltr* rourtli a tinyim or htug. (lie nftli a vrruf Mug. 
1 ho sixth an ko/f, HUd so fourth unto liia (teach.” 
—IfumsoH. 

Spain.. Chdteau d'JEspagne. (See 
Castie.) 

Patron saint of Spain. St. James the 
Greater, who is said to have preiuthed 
the Gospel in Siiain, where what are 
called his “relics^* are preserved. 

Spaa New. ifke Spicc.) 

Spaniel. The punish dog, from es- 
pamly through the French. 

Spanteb Blades. A sword is called 
a toic'do, from the great excellence of 
the Tuletan steel. 

Spanish Bratus (77/r>). AlfoiiKo 
Perez de Guzman (1258-1300). Lope do 
Vegn has celebratwl this hero. When 
kesieged, ho was threatened with tlie 
death of his son, who had b'*en taker 
prisoner, unless he surreudertHl. Perez 
replied by throwing a dagger over the 
walls, and his sou»was put U* death in 
his sight. 

Spanish Main. The circular bank 
of islands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries of th'e Caribbe'an 
Sea, be^nning from Mosquito, near the 
isthmus, and including Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, the Leeward Islands, and the 
Windwara Islands, to the coast of Vene- 
zuela in South America. 

** We turned conijncrort, and invaded the main 
of SpAiu.’*-‘D((con. 


Spanish Mrasy. Fair words and 
cnmplinients. llie Spanish govemmeut 
is a moilel of dishonest dealings, the 
byword of the commei-cial world, vet 
no man » more inite than a Spauiaiif if 
any im(>nb!tton is laid to his charge as 
iiicou.sistent with the character of a man 
of lionour. 

Spairish Worm. A nail concealed 
in a piece of wood, against which a 
carjpenter jars his saw or chisel. Ho 
called fiom Spanish woods used in cubi* 
net-work. 

Spank {A). A slap to urge one to 
greater energy. {Sec behiv.) 

Spanker {A). A fore-and-aft nail set 
upon the mizeii-inant of a three-masted 
vessel, and the jigger-mast of a four- 
masted vessel. I'liere is no spanker in u 
one- or two-masted vessel of aiip’ rig. 
A " npanker" used to be called a 
“driver." {Supplied hj an old sailoe 
of tong stjrriec.) 

Spanking. Tittrge, rapid, strong; as 
a “spanking big fellow," a “ sjKuiking 
speco,” u “spanking breeze." A nauti¬ 
cal tenn. {S^e above.) 

Spare the Rod and Spoil the 
ChUd. Solomon (Fruv. xiii. 21) says; 
“ He that spurath the rod huteth his 
son ;" but Samuel Butler, in his Ilmli- 
bras (pt. U. canto 1, line 813), says : 

•' L<o p is a Ixiy. iwiets st.vipi). 

Tlipit ornro ihP r(K), niid spull the 1-111111.'* 

Sparkling Beat. Heat gieatcr than 
u'hitt heat. 

“ TIhtp lip ('.■(PiHl tlfifrcps of licsil. ill a snmli s 
fnrrfi-, :ii-<'iPiliii(,' lt» iln* ))iir|Mi!M- ut llw-ir woik • ,1 1 
a l>li>iMl->t')l hPAi : I'.'i II nliilP Ohiiip liiHit . <.1: a 
sriarkliuic nr MPltliiis lip.-it, iis('<l to udil nr 

lut-r'y Ilf iiou.' - Kfumtt: .V.< Launl . lid.*!, f. a-"-. 

Spartan Dog. A blood-liound; a 
blood-rilirsty man. 

‘‘0>S|<nitHii ihifCi 

itnro fell tluin an*riiiHli. bunxpr. nr tlip snii '* 
Hbnke»iirun: (Hlulh, \. ii. 

Spaaukod'te Sc&ool. A name ap¬ 
plied by Professor Aytoun to certain 
authors of the nineteenth century, whoso 
writings are distinguished by spasmodic 
or forced conceits. Of tliia school the 
most noted are (Jurlyle, Bailey (autlior 
of Pcstus), Alexander Smitli, l^ydncy 
Doliell, etc. 

Spoaker'e Bpe. 7h eateh the Spealer's 
egc. The rule in tlie House of Commons 
ia tliat the member whose rising to 
address the House is first observed by 
the Sjieaker is allowed precedence. 

Speakli^f. They arc on speaking 
terms. They just know each other. 
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Spectacles 


They are uot on epenhing teniia. Though 
they know each other^they do not even. 
8:il«te each other in the street, or say 

“How d’ye do?” 

Spooking Heads and Sounding 
Stones. 

(1) JabelNogos [mountaiffof the beJl], 
in Arabia Petrica, gives out sounds of 
varying strength whenever the sand 
slides down its sloping Hanks. 

(2) The white dry sand of the Iwnch 
in th(s ifilo of Eigg, of the Hebrides, 
produces, according to Hugh Miller, a 
musical sound wht-n walked upon. 

(3) Tlio statue of Muimifm, in Egypt, 
utters musical sounds whoa the inoriiing 
s>in darts on it. 

(4) The spmiking head of Orpheus, at 
LpsIkjb, is sjiid to have predicted the 
bloody death which tenniuated the ex¬ 
pedition of Cyrus the Oreat intoScvOiia. 

(o) The head of Minos, hnnignt by 
f hiiii to Scaiuliuuviu, is said to have ut¬ 
tered resjwnscs. 

((!) (Jcrljcrt, afterwards Pope Sylves- 
tf'r If,, 0 (iijstrue.tcd a speaking head of 
Wuss (tenth centtjry). 

(7) Albcrtus Magnirs eonstnicto*! an 
cartlicii bead in th<f thirteeulb renturj’, 
which both sixiku and moved. Tliuuiiis 
Aipji'nus broke it, whereupon thc‘ nu- 
chaiiist exelaiinod, “There goes the 
latxjur of thirty yi^ars! ’’ 

{S» Alexiindcr made a statue of Rsm- 
hi'iiios W'hich s]K*ke. hut Lucian snys the 
tfiouiids wero utterefl by a man (HHimdcd, 
and conveyetl by tubes to the statue. 

('•) The “ ear of Pdonysius” cominuni- 
eatod to Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse, 
whatever wis uttenwl by suspected sub¬ 
jects shut up ill n stfite. prison. This 
“ cur “ was a largo black opening in a 
rock, about fifty feet bigti, and the 
sound w'as communicuted by a series of 
channels not unlike those of the human 
car. 

Spear. Cairbai^osks if Fingal comes 
ill peace, to which Mor-annal replies: 

“ In peace he comes uot, king of Erin, 1 I 
have seen hia forwui-d syiear.” If a 
stranger kept the Point of his .spear 
forward when he entered a strange land, 
it was a declaration of war; if ho carrie<l 
the syiear on his shoulder witli the point 
’behind him, it was a token of friendship. 
{itman: Truiortt, i.) 

JehilkiC eptMi'. Te'lephu.'s, King of 
Mysia, in attempting to hinder the 
(Itvok.s from mnrening through his cfiun- 
try against Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles* spear, and was told by an 
Oracle that the wound coyld be cured 


only by the weapon that gave it; at 
the same time the (i reeks were told that 
they would never reach Troy except by 
the aid of Te'lephus. So, whoii the 
Mys'iau king repaired to Achillcb* tent, 
some of the rust of the spear was applied 
to the wound, and, in return for the 
cure which followed, Telci»hus directed 
the Greeks on their vray to Ti-oy. 

"■ Tftpj Inis ii'tfrriH fiiiiiuinitiu’i (are jx'i iM"t 

Si non iiiia' noc'im Uevtia inliswt ujicni.' Oaa. 

The spear of Te'lepUm could lioth kill 
audeure. (Hutareh.) {See^'irhilks'spear > 

The heavy spt'ar of Vnknci. was of 
great reyiutc in the days of chivalry. 

Arthur's spear, llonc or Hon. 

I'o break a spear. To fight in a tour¬ 
nament. 

Spear-half. The male line. Tlie 
female lino W'a.s called by the Anglo- 
Saxons the Spindle-half (q.e.). 

Spear of Ithuriel (the slightest 
touch of which cxposcil deceit. Thus 
w'hen Ithuriel touched with his spear 
Satan srnialting like a toad close to ttio 
i ear of Eve, the “toiid” instantly re- 
; Miiiud the fonn of Satan. {.Htltou: 

I I'nrtuliu’ lost, bk, iv. 810-611.) 

j “Tlic scut«* lK‘11 I'l Ltivil H-ill*'-. ^xliirli, liki- 
I KIhiiH'I'i,'• icur.cnnjiircU ^<i iiiaiij !‘li!«i1i>\\s from 
: ■Minti‘-(i lM«torv, i|i>iniix«ril nnion).; tin- tc«t ilio^ 
\ f UiiU'iU'i .mil Flt-auce,' '-.Sr H'. sc«ff. 

• 

Spocial Pleading. Quibbling; 
making your own alignment good by 
forcing certain words or phrases from 
their obvious and ordinary nieanuig. A 
pleading in law means a' written state¬ 
ment of a cause pt'O and con., and 
“ specif! 1 pleaders “ aremirsons who havo 
been called to the bar. but do not sjicak 
as advocates. They advise ou evidence, 
draw up affidavits, state the merits and 
demerits of a cause, and so on. After a 
time most spocial jdcadei-s go to the bar, 
and many get advanced to the bench. 

Specie, Speoiee, means simply what 
is visible. As things are disUiigiiished 
■ by tbeir visible forms, it has come 
mean hnd or class. As drugs aud eon- 
dimeuts fit one time formed the most 
important articles of inorcliandiso, they 
were called yieeo ^-iStill retained in the 
French epiees, and English .ypters. Again, 
as biink-notes represent money', money 
itsf'lf is callcfi speetc, the thing repre- 
scntetl. 

# ^ 

Speetaclei^ the device of lihfiekcray 
j ill draniiigs made by him. In Punch, 
i vol. XX. No. 4!*;), p. 8, is a butcher's 
j iKiy chalking up “No Po}iery,” juid 
1 the tray fomis a pair of spectacles, 

I showing it was designed by Thackeray. 
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Speotre of tho Brookon. The 

Brocken is the highest summit of tho 
Hartz mountains in Hanover, Tliis 
summit is at times enveloped in a thick 
mist, vrhich reflects in a greatly nutguificd 
degree any form opposite at sunset. In 
one of De Quincey’s opium-drcains 
there is a powerful description of tlio 
Brocken spectre. 

Spectrum, Spectra, Spectre (Latin, 
spt'cto, to behold). In optics a spectrum 
is the inuige of a sunbeam beheld on a 
screen, after refraction by one or more 
pri.sms. Spectra are the images of 
objects left on tho eye after tho objects 
themselves arc removed from siglit, A 
spectre is tho apiwvition of a person no 
longer living or not bodily present. 

Specu'lato means to look out of a 
watch-tower, to spy about (Ijatin). Meta¬ 
phorically, tn look at a subject witli the 
mind's eye, to spy into it; in commerce^ 
to purchiise articles which your mind has 
speculated on, and has led you to expect 
will prove profitable, {Spcctdu'ris topis 
is What wo should now call window- 
glass.) 

Speceb. Speech teas giren to coueeal 
or ilisgutso tueti's thoughls. Voltaire. 
But erroneously fathcriMl on Talleyrand. 

Speed. A great punster, the serving- 
mau of Valcntme, one of the I'wo Gen¬ 
tlemen of VoD'na. Launco is the 
serving-man of Proteu.««, the other 
gentleman. {Shakespeare : Two Gentle¬ 
men of ftroita.) • 

Spell in workman’s language, 
means a jiortion of time allotted to some 
particular work, and from wliich the 
men are relieved when the limited time 
expires. 

• To spell is to relieve another at his 
work. 

S))dl ho ! An exclamation to signify 
that the allotted time hos expired, (ind 
moii are to be relieved by another set. 

A pretty good spell. A long bout or 
pull, SA a “spell at the capsmn,’’ etc. 
(The German spiel means a iterfunnanco 
as well as a play, game, or sjxu't.; 

SpeUbindera. Orahjrs who hold their 
audience spellbound. The word came 
into use in America in the presidoiitial 
election of 18fl®. • • 

“Tlie Daniel Dtniffhorfy say*: ‘Theiirmul- 
enl ilay of bis life wn» wbnu lie tiehelil bw uanift 
iimojjjt tli« “spieU-liitHlcra’' who li**IU tlus aiuli- 
Micn in iuptorewith their eloiAuence.’ 
lUtnem. July Ttb, Itui, p 13. 

Spelter. A commercial name for zinc. 
Also an aWbroviaticin of spelter-solder. 


Spence. A mth d manger^ the room 
in whicli meals hro taken, a dining¬ 
room; also a store-room or pantry. 
{Dispeimriuniy Old French dispense, a 
buttery.) 

“Till' rcKi. of tho family hold counsel in tlio 
Bl)ciifu.’'-<'<ir Ir. (Scott; Tho Jfonust^^, rtiaii. xax. 

Spencer. An outer coat without 
skirts; so named from the Earl Spencer, 
who ’wore this drcjia. (George III.) 

Spendthrift. The Banish thrift is 
tho nouu of the word thrive (to increase 
or prosper). Shakespeare says,'‘ I have 
a miud presages mo such thrift” (in¬ 
crease, profit). As our frugal ancestors 
found saving the best way to gi'ow' rich, 
tlioy applied the word to frugality and 
careful management. A s)X!ndthrift is 
one who spends the thrift or saving of 
his father, or, as Old Adam sttys, the 
“thrifty hire I saved.” {As Ion Like It.) 

Spenser {Kdmund), called by Milton 
“tlio sage and serious Spenser.” Ben 
Jonson, in a letter to Drummond, states 
that tlie poet “died for lake of bread.” 
(15.)3-15&D.) 

Spenserian Metre (77ir). The metro 
in which Sjieuser’s luuhte Qwene is 
written. It is a stanza of nine iiinihic 
lines, all of ten syllables except the laM, 
wliich is an Alexandiine. Only three 
I different rhymes are admitted into a 
stanza, and these rhymes arc thus di.s- 
posed: Linos 1 and 3 rh^Tnc; lines 2, •!,, 
0, 7 rlijme; linos 6,8,9 rhyme; thus;— 

1 ......... ridn 

2 ......... J,'W 

3 ride 

4 ......... threw 

5 BDOW 

li ......... bad 

7 ......... Mow 

» . lad 

- s»d I,in. altx- 

. aiulrtfwi. 

Spent. Weary. A hunting terra. A 
deer is said to be spent when it stretches 
out its neck, and is atlhe point of death. 
In sea language, abroken most is said to 
he “spent.” 

Spheres. The music or harmony of 
the spheres. Pythog'oros, having ascer¬ 
tains that the pitui of notes dencmls 
on tho rapidity of vibrations, ana also 
that the planets move at different rates.- 
of motion, conduded that the sounds 
mode by their motion must vai^ accord¬ 
ing to their different zaios of motion. 
As all things in nature arehanoouiously 
made, the different sounds must har¬ 
monise, and the comhinatien he called 
the “ harmony of the sphoree.”, Kepler 
has a treatise bn the subject. 
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Spblajc {Th 0 JSffvptian). Hall a 
vromaii and half a iion» sm to sym¬ 
bol wo tho “ rising; of tho Nile while the 
sun is in Ijcoand Virga” This “saying’' 
must be takou for whut it is worth. 

Sphinx. Lord Bacon's ingenious reso¬ 
lution of this fablo is a fair s^^cimen 
of what some persons call “ spiritualis¬ 
ing “ incidents and parables. Ho says 
that the whole represents “science,” 
which is regarded by the ignorant 
as “a monster.” As tho figure of the 
sphinx is heterogeneous, so the sub¬ 
jects of science “arc very various.*’ 
The female face “ denotes volubility of 
speech; ” her wings show that “know¬ 
ledge l^e light is lapully diffused; ” lier 
hooked talons remind us of “tho ar¬ 
guments of science which enter the mind 
and lay hold of it.” She is placed on 
a crag overlooking the city, for “all 
science is placed on an eminence w'hich 
is hard to climb.” If the riddles of tho 
sphinx brought disaster, so the riddles 
of science “ perplex and harass tlie 
mind.” 

¥oh are a perfect sphinx—Yon speah 
in riddles, lou are nothing hetier than 
a sphinx —^You si>c.ak so obscurely that I 
cannot understand you. Tho sphinx was 
a sea-monster thsit proposed a riddlo to 
the Thebans, and murdered all who 
could not guess it. Q5dipus solved it, 
and the sphinx put herself to death. 
The riddle was this— 

Wl)»t. POPS on fmir feet, on o fpot.snd three, 

liut tbu more fcei it. pot's on r tiu weaker' It l>c ? ’ 

Spioe. A small admixture, a flavour¬ 
ing ; as, “ He is all very well, but there’s 
a spice of conceit about him.” Prolrably 
the French espece. 

“tJmrp lutnnU! is all vuro, ■without ony especo 
of o\.\ll .’'—Hlrrawr of Uu WorW, i. 

Spick and Span New. Quite and 
entirely new. A epic is a spiko or nail, 
and a span is a chip. So that a spick 
and span new ship one in which every 
nail and* chip is new. Halliwell men¬ 
tions “ span now.” Accerding to Dr. 
Johnson, the phrase was first applied to 
cloth just taken off the sjmnmm or 
stretchers. (Dutch, spihpsldemmc.) 

Spider. 

.. Biwe and tho spider. In the spring 
of 1305, Bobert Bruce was crowned at 
Scone king of Scotland, but, Itoing at¬ 
tacked by the English, i»treated fast to 
tho wtlds of Athole, and then to the 
little island of JEtathlin, off tho north 
coast of Ireland, and aU supposed him 
to be dea^. While lying perdu in this 
island, he one day noticed a* spider near 


his bed try six times to fix its web on a 
beam in uio ceiling. “ Now sliaU this 
spider (said Bruce) teach mo what 1 am 
to do, for I also have failed six times.” 
Tlie spider made a seventh effort and 
succeeded; whereupon Bruce left the 
island (in the spring of 1307), collect¬ 
ing together 3u0 followers, landed at 
Garrick, and at midnight surprised the 
Englisli garrison in Tumberry Castle; 
he next overthrew tho Earl of Glouces¬ 
ter, and in two rears made himself 
master of well nign all Scotland, wluch 
Edward III. declared in 1328 to be an 
independent kiu^om. Sir Walter Scott 
tells us, in his Tales of a Grandfather 
(p. 2G, col. 2), that in remembrance of tliis 
incident, it lias always been deemed a 
foul crimo in Scotland for any of the 
name of Bruce to injure a spider. 

" I ■will RmiU ymi, my father, that this valiant 
I’crili isuue i>f ntMi 

that draws Tncatli ... Ho wmilil i<>tb, in 
wauifiunoss, to kill a s{>i<ler, as if ho wm a kina- 
nian to Kinfj Jloticrt of hapm' momory,’*—iSir 
Waltt r Scott: Fair 3fatd of Perth, tli. ii. 

Frederick the Great and the spider. 
Wliile Frederick II. was at Sans Souci, 
ho one day went into his ante-room, as 
usual, to drink a cup of diocohate. but 
set his cup down to fetch his liand- 
kcrchicf mim his bedroom. On his 
return he found a great epidpr had fallen 
from tho ceiling into IiLh cup. He called 
for fresh chocolate, and next moment 
heard the rejKirt of a pistol. The cook 
had been sulxinied to poison iho rhoco-> 
late, and, supposing his treachery had 
been found out, shqj^ himself. On the 
ceiling of the room in Suns Souci a spider 
has been minted (according to tradition) 
ill remembrance of this story. 

Spider. When Hahomet fled from 
Mecca he hid in a certain cave, and the 
Koreishitos were close upon him. Sud¬ 
denly an acacia in full leaf sprang up at 
the mouth of tho cave, a woixl-ingeon 
hud its nest in the branches, and a spider 
had wove% its net between the tree a|}d 
the cave. When the Koreishites Saw 
*this, they felt persuaded tlmt no one 
could have recently passed that way, and 
went on, , 

Spider anciently supiwsiid to envenom 
evotyUiiiig it touted. In the examina¬ 
tion into the murder of Sir Tliomas 
Overbury, ope of the witnesses deposed 
“that the codntess wished him to get 
the strongest poison that he comd . . .’* 
Accordingly he brought seven great 
spideis. 

"There nmy he in the oiw 

A euider eteefteii, end one may driDK, depsrl. 

Ana yet iwrtake no venum.'' 

<SftaArcsi)C(irc; fl'infer’s Tnle, ii. 1, 
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Spitiei'. According to old wives* fable, 
fever may l)o cured by wearing a spider 
in a nutshell round the neck. 

‘•CnroU by woKrlng a spirler hnnft roanil one’s neck 
iu u naubell.” LonufMoir; JCr»nijehnr 

Spiders trill tirrer set their irehs on a 
cedar roof. ^Canpheij : Letters^ 1845.) 

Spiders spin only on dark days. 

; “ The (inl)tle spider never siiins, 

But oil dark days, his slimy irms.” 

,V. DtMer: On u A'ouconfiyrmitt,\\', 

Spider. The shoal called tlio Sham¬ 
bles at the entrance of Portland Jtoads 
was very dangerous before the break¬ 
water was constructotl. According to 
legend, at the bottom of the gigantic 
ahaft are the wrecks of shim seizm nnd 
sunk by the huge spider Kraken^ called 
also the fsh-moitntmn, 

Spid'Ireon or SpUtoreen. The ano- 
nynia of shipa If a sailor is asked what 
ship he belongs to, itnd does not choose 
to tell, he will say. “ The spidireen frigate 
with nine docks.” Officers who wilfiiot 
fell then- quarters, give ll.K.S. as their 
addri’BS. (Ac** B. K .S.) 

Spigot. Spare at the sptyoi and spill 
(it the bnuy. To l»e parsimonious in 
trifles and wasteful in great iiintters, like 
a man who stops his beer-tub at the 
vent-hole and kavos it running at tlie 
bung-hole. • 

SpUtBIilk. (AViiCuY.) 

Splndle-lialf. The female* line. A 
Saxon term. The spindle was the jiin 
on which the thread was wound from 
the 6pinning-whecl« (See SraaB-HALF.) 

Spinning Jenny. Jennie is a di- ' 

minutive and corruption of engine 
Cginic). A little engine invented by 
James Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver, 
in 1767. It is usually said that he so 
Gulled it after his wife and daughter, 
but the name of his wife was Ehzalieth, 
and he never hod a daughter. 

Spteo’sa’S The^” system 

of*Spinoza” is that matter is eternal, 
aud that the universe is God. . 

Spinster. An unmarried woman. 

Ibe fleece which«was brought home 
by the Anglo-Saxons in summer, was 
spun into clothing by the female part of 
each family during the winter. King 
Edward t/ie Elder cotnrgaiideil liis 
daughter to be instructed in the use of 
the distuflf. Alfred the Great, iu liis 
will, calls the female part of liis family 
the spindle side; and it was a remxlarly 
reiMiived axiom with our frugal fore¬ 
fathers, that no young woman was fit to 


be a w'ife till she had spun for herself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. Hence 
tho maiden was''termed a spinner or 
spinster, and tho man'icd woman a wife 
or “one who has been a spinner.” 
(Anglo-Saxon, tnf, from the verb uy/’an 
or irifan, to, wcsive.) 

V The annorial bearings of women 
are not painted on a shield, like tlujso 
of men, but on a spindle (called a 
“lozenge”). Among tho Komaus the 
bride carried a distall, and Homer t(>Us 
us that Kryseis was to spin aud bhai o 
the king's bed. 

Spirit. 'Jo give vp the spjrtt. ’I'o 
die. At death the “ spirit is ^vou back 
to Him who gave it.” 

Spirit-writing. Pneumatologj'. Al- 
legoil visible WTiting by spirits. 

Spirits. Inflammable liquors ob¬ 
tained by distillation. ^ This is connected 
with the andeiit notion of iKittle-imps 
(//.»'.), whence these liquors were l*itg<'ly 
used in the I>1ack arts. 

Spirits. There are four spirits .uid 
seven bodies in alchemy. 'Ine sjiiviU 
are miicksilver, onaiuent, sal-ainmomar, 
aud mmstoue. (See Slvkn Bodiks.; 

“ Tlie first. Biilnf ijuj ksiUcr mllcd i« 

The n'roilliil orciniciit llie tltrul I ul- 

Kal Rrniont'.ie -, hthI Hie riTih ’ 

Cliavftr: J’rnl tif tln-('lian“HUi-* lnh, 

Spirits. There were fonnerly fsaid to 
be three in animal bodies:— 

(1) Tlio animal spirits, seated in tle\ 
brain ; they perform through the nerves 
all tho acticus of sense and motion. 

(2) Tlio vital spirits, seated in tlwi 
heart, on which cTepeiid tho inotioii of 
the blood and animal heat. 

(H) Tlie natural spirits, sen toil iu th-^ 
lirer, on which depend the temper and 
“ .spirit of mind.” 

Spirits (Eleweutal). There are four 
sorts of elemental spirits, which rule ri'- 
spectively over the four elements, 'f'hc 
fire spirits are SAi,AitA»i)ERS; tlie imti e 
'rairits XJMumES (2 syl.); the uu-spirits 
Stlphs i and the t^rth spirits Gnomks 
(I syl.). 

Spirited Away. Kidnapped: al¬ 
lured. Kidnappers who beguiJo«l or¬ 
phans, apprentices, and others on boarit 
ship in order to sell them to planters in 
Burlaulrais and Virginia, were called 
“spirits.” Mr. Doyle {English m 
dtneriea, p. 512) finds the word need in 
this sense in omcial papers as early as 
1657. (Motes and Queriesj 17th Decem¬ 
ber, 18w.) 
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SplrltiMl MotlMr. So Joanna 
Southcott is addressed by her disciples. 
(1750-1814.) ^ 

SplrltiMllam or Spliltlnii. A sys¬ 
tem which started up in Am^erii^ in 
1818. It professes that certain living 
persons have the power of bolding com¬ 
munion with the “ spirits of the dead.” 
Nineteenth century sinritualism pro¬ 
bably owes its ori^ii to Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, “thesocrof Poughkeepsie.” 

Spirt or Sport* A sudden convulsive 
elluit (Swedish, uprtUa ; Danish, aprude; 
Icfliuidic, aprettkt to start; our apmtty 
to throw up water in a jet). 

SpltsUfloldn (^ndou). A spital is a 
chari table foundation lor the care of 
the poor, and these were the fields of 
the iumsliouse folded in 1197 by Walter 
Diuno and his wife Hosia. 

Spite of Bis Teetb {hi). In spite 
of oitpc^ition: though you snarl and 
hliuw your teeth like an angiy dog. 

.Spitfire. An irascible person, whoso 
angry words are like fire spit from the 
mouth of a fire-eater. 

Spitting fbr Look. Boys often spit 
on a piece of moiwy given to them for 
luck. Boxers spit uiton their bantU for 
lu( k. Fishwomeu not unfrequeutly spit 
UjKm fhoir hansel U.e. the first money 
they, take) for luck. Spitting was a 
cLirin against fosematiuu among the 
jiicieut tfreeks and Komans. Pliny says 
it averted witchcraft, and availed in giv¬ 
ing to on enemy a sli^wder blow*. 

“ Tlirire (in niy iirea^t I Bpit to ^luiril me mto 
Kroin fiUM-inatlna cIijiiiib " Theoiritot. 

Spittle or SpitaL An hospital. 

" A nr Ii(>si»tRiI fur puuie tulksdifiMerd , 

ft spittle, buM'Uait. or lazarlionso fur IciictK - 
/till ft . A Ivtatre (ISM)). 

Spittle Sermone. Sermons preached 
formerly at the Spittle in a pulpit erected 
exiiressfy for the purpose. Subsequently 
they were preachqp et Christ^urch, 
(fity, ou*£aster Monday and Tuesday. 
Beu Jouson alludes to tliem in his 
Undtrirooda, ap. Gifford, viii. 414, 

Splay is a contraetkm of display (to 
ntifold; Latin, itia^pftco). A apUtjf u in- 
duiv is one in a V-shapo, tbu external 
opening being very wide, to o^it as 
much ught as possihle, but the inner 
opening being very small. A aplay-foot 
is a foot display^ or turned outward. 
A Kplay-amuth is a wide mouth, like 
that of a clown. 

Syiera was once believed to be the 
seat of iI14iumouT and melandmly. The 

14 


herb spleen wort was supposed to remove 
these splenic disorders. 

SplenAld Shilling. A mock-heroic 
poem by John Philips. (1676-1708.) 

Bplloe. To marry. Very strangeh', 
” splice ” means to apht or (Uvtde, The 
way it came to signify untie is this: 
Bofies’ ends are first untwisted before 
the btrands are interwoven. Joining two 
ropes together bjy interweaving their 
strands is ”^liaiig” them. Splicing 
wood is joining two boards together, 
the term being borrowed from the 
sailor. (German, apleiaaen, to split) 

Sxfiioe tbe Main Brace. {iSeeViAm 

Baacn.) 

To get aphefd is to get married or tied 
together as one. 

Spoke (verb). When members of tbe 
House of Commons aud other debaters 
call out Spokcy they m5an that the 
periioii who gets up to address the as¬ 
sembly has spoken already, and cannot 
speak again except in explanation of 
bomething imperfectly understood. 

Spoke (noun). I hare put nnj spoke 
tniu /its tcheel. 1 have shut him up. The 
allasiou is to the pin or spoke used to 
lock wheels in macninery. 

Jtun^C put yoftr spoke tnto mg tcheel. 
Don’t interfere with nw business; Lot 
my wheel tnni, and don’t you put a 
pm ill to stm> it or interrupt its move¬ 
ment. The Dutch have £ett spaak in 
Cu'tef sUekeu,’* to thwart a purpose. 

When solid wheels were used, the 
driver was Provided Itilb a pin or spoke, 
M'liich he turost into one of the three 
hoU»t made to inceive it, to skid the cart 
when it went down-hilL The carts used 
by railway navvies, aud tram-waggons 
u^ in coUtories. still have a wheel 
” spoked ** in order to bkid it. 

Spoi^Ce. Tki'ofc up the t‘po^e. Give 
up; confess oneself beaten. Tlie meta¬ 
phor is from boxing matches. 

Wi> must ■taml ai> tu rair ttuht now, or tbrJIW 
•uj> Ilia sponsc. Tberc'b no two Kliuut the 
limiter.”—iWUrsicoad.' fl(i6brmt«derarM«,cbftii. 
xwi 

“ Wi' b«iT tliftt the followers of tbe Amb chief 
h<t\6 thrown up the s{wii^.'' ym<in»ptt iwxi/- 
•papA, Ai>riL :nd, Idas. 

Spcmtaaeoiis Combiutioii. Taking 
fire without the intervention of applied 
heat. Greasy rags hea]>ed together, hay 
stacked in a aamp state, cuabdust in 
coal niiucs, cinders and ashes in dust 
bins, are said to be liable to spoutaneous 
combustion. 

Spoeii* {S*e AposTiJB-SfOOKS.) 

jffe hath need of a long spoon thnt 
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»atith tffitk tAa (bviL Shakespeare al¬ 
ludes to this proverb in the tkmedjf of 



him, I have no long spoon.** 


** Tben>tqr hobov eth bim s fill long fpoon 
niat sriiAl etc wl til a frand " 

* Ckmctr ; Hu Sqnttrn Tale, Kl,tt19. 

toMii {A). One who is qpoony, or 
sUUly lovo-sick: on a girl. 

"Ht* WM awful apooDS at tlie tiiao.”-rmta 
(Qtietr SUvry). March sstta, lAMi 

Spooidiif, in rowing, is dipping the 
oars so little into the water as mermy to 
skim the surface. The resistance being 
verv small, much water is thrown up 
and more disturbed. 

Spoony. Lovingly soft. A sea- 
pluusp. When a ship under sail in n 
sea-storm cannot boar it, but is obliged 
to put right before the wind, she is said 
to spoon; ** so a young man under sail 
in the sea of cumtohip sj^ns ’* when 
he cannot bear it, but is otthged to put 
right before the gde of his lady’s eye- 
blow.” 

Spmmu (Gaelic). The heavy much 
worn in front of the philibeg of a High¬ 
lander’s kUt. 

Sport a Dow or Oak. To keep an 
outer door ahut. In the Universitios the 
College rooms have two doors, an outer 
and an inner one. The outer door is 
called the aportxny door^ and is opened 
with a key. When shut it is to give 
notice to visitors that the person who 
occupies the rooms is not at home, 
or is not to be disturbed. The woid 
aport means to exhibit to the public, 
as, **to sport a new equipage,** ‘‘tn 
sport a new tile [hat],” etc.; whence to 
have a new thing, as ” to sport an legro'- 
« tat [sick-leave]; ” or merely to show to 
the public, OB "sport a duor or oak.” 
The word is a contraction of «nppo>t, 
CFrmch, mppartf}, to sustain, cany; 
I^tin, mpporlo,) ' 

Sportiair Saaaons in Sacilaiid. 

TuoM' marked thus (*)arL li.i.cd lo Ati uf l'ai. 
lumetK. 

Hlack (fame,* frurn Aio'iwi SOI h to Den inliet 
HHli, Imt in Hemerset ^i«n iind Kow Tvn'-i, 
from Srptmlwr let to Dvcenilivr lotb. 

JilaekMA, Autfust sutb to Deceinlier 1Mb. 

Hwk huntiBK. Auirast 90tb to Hebtmbcr jrUi 
ihutard,* Septum 1st to Slarck 1st 
Jted Deer fauntro. Ausutt autb to Seutemlwr atth 
Male Derr itrelandiy 0<Hober#iilb to Jnn*' lotb 
Valtow Meer (Ireland), Juno SMU to 31 u-baebna^ 
JSeU,Wioat) April noth to Octoiier Mth 
n* nnntiBR, (about) October to Ladr Dar 
_nit Cute, August Itt to tbo first Kourtar in 
Kovemtior 

Orvnw sbootinif,* August Utb to DeCembw uab. 
Marm, Maroh iltn to August inh. 

« Mtad, bunted in October and agsin 1 etween 
A|>ril lotband May seth. 


Moor 0am ilretoad),* August aotb to Deecm- 
l>er lotb. 

Oyster seasoQ) Angi^ Kth to Uay. 

ntrti \4ge 8bootiug,*ecptember 1st to February 
Ist 

Phtaaont sbouting,* October 1st to f ehmary 1st. 

Ptamiaan, Augnsi l9th to Decetnbor lotb. 

Omll, August Mth to January lotli. 

KaNnte, between October and Marcb. Babbit a, 
as rermin, are ihot at any time. 

gnliurm.* Fcbi usr} 1st to September 1st. 

fktlmoii,\oi fishing,* November lat to fieptr>m<‘ 
her 1st 

Front fishing. May 1 st to 8e|itemlwr lOlb. 

TroKt, in the Tbatues, April iti to Septemlwr 
loth 

WuiMicoi Ice, (about) Not emhor to January. 


For Ireland and Scotland there are spe- 
ctttl game-laws. (See Ttm or Gbace.) 

KB. GaiiH' in Pufflandi iwre, pheasant, |»i- 
triilgo. Kniiise, and iiioor'fowl; in iVeeflantl, mine 
as EngiauU, with the addition of pianoigau, m 
Jtehiurt, mine as Bnuland, with tno addition of 
door, iilHC)c.Kame. landrail, iiiiail, and hiistard. 


SpolUm {Spouzdy 1 syl.) means one 
whom sponscurs have answered for. In 
Borne, bedore marriage, the frienda of 
the parties about to be married met at 
the house of the woman’s father to 
settle the marriage contract. This con¬ 
tract was called tponsa'lta (espousals); 
the man and woman were amuace, Tlie 
coutractingparties wore each asked, » 
apondea” (Do yon agree?), and rcjiheil 
"Spowrffl)'* (I agree). 

Spouse of Jeaua. " Our seraphic mo¬ 
ther, the holy Tere'sa,” bom at Avila in 
1515, is so caUed in the Boman Catholic 
Church. 


Spout. 17p the apmt. At the pawn¬ 
broker’s. In allusion to the " q^out" ui» 
which brokers send the articles ticketed*. 
When redeemed they return down the 
spout"t.d. from the store-room to the 
shop. 

" As iiir biiO(ms,(drbs, and lewelleiy, tbe> ais n> t 
tnktq so ruwlllv lo tb« stnei(ing-|)of. but to m tl 
known plares where there is n ptiw fspoiit) v bit ii 
lour tordsblusmu) bsie seen m a rawnbrokoi s 
s'lop. The thief Ups. the pipe is llftod up, sod in 
the ('ouree of umiiiutoa imnd comes out, cm ered 
Willi 8 slot e, takes up tbearHrtp.Andttiiesom 
tlie niiioey for it "—Xiord HhaftealrHrti• Tbe Ttme, 
Man h Isi, ISOS. 

Sprat. To hati w^ih a awat to catch a 
ina^crel. To give a small thing under 
the hope of getting something much 
more valuable. The French say, " A ixia 
fur a bean.” (.St'/GAirvnss.) 

Spread-Mglo (To). To fly away 
hke a spread-eagle; to beat. (Sporttug 
tern.) ^ 

“You'll apiend-ongUikll the {otlim} iwttle in a 
'once of thttke8.’'~<fiiwia; Under Tm Ptooa, cltap 
u 

SpreadHBmto Oratoky. "A com¬ 
pound of exameratjbtt, effrontery, bora- 
fiast, And eini!a'vaipuio& nixM with 
met^hors, platttu^, ihrsata, and ir¬ 
reverent flpfMNtli flung at the Almighty.” 
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(North Amrioan Review, November, 

1868.) , 

Spring Gardenn (Londob). So called 
from a pla 3 rfully contrived waterwork, 
which, on being unguardedly pressed by 
the foot, sprinkled the bystemders with 
water. (Janies L, etc.) * 

Spring Tide. The tide that springs 
or leaps or swells up. These full rides 
occur at the new and full moon, when 
the attraction of both sun and moon act 
in a direct line, as thus— 

O O * or ♦ ® • 

Sproiit>kele* The Saxon name for 
February. Kele is colewort, the great 

{ x>t'Wort of the aucient Saxons ; tho 
troth made thereof was also calltxl kck. 
This important potta^ herb begins to 
sprout in Fcbruarja ( Verstegan.) 

Spruce. Smart, d;mdi8eil. Hall 
tells us it is a contraction of Prussiau- 
like, a la Frum, and gives the subjoined 
quotation:— 

*“ After them nnte Sir Kdvrant nnywant, Hnd 
with him Sir Tbonuu Parro, in duiinleta tif oniu- 
aoii reJrct, faced on (he Itreaat with chains of 
eilver, and over that short rhiaWa of crimaun 
satin, and on their heads tints after dancers’ 
fashion, with featlicrs lu them. They were ait- 
ittrelled after tho fashion of Prassis or Spruce.’’ 

In conltririatiOH of thlsittnay hemontione*! 
that “Hprnct' h>ather"i8 cerlnmlyu corruption 
of PruRBiwi leather: St*nu’e-heer i« tieer made 
from the Biiriice or I'russian flr, and Ikiuitifr, in 
Prussia, is nutous fur the lieveraee. 

Spun (To be). Exhausted, undone, 
Ruined. 

*’ 1 shall im simn. There is » voice witiiin 
Which teils me piainl,v I am all undone ; 

For tbnnKh I toil not. uelther do I spin, 

1 shall fio spun.'' Jfuticil Hurray UiSSt). 

Spun Out. As "the talo was spun 
out”—that is, prolouged to n dispro* 
portionate length. It is a Larin phrase, 
and the allusion is to the operation of 
spinning and weaving. Cicero says, 
‘‘ Ihiit’o dedueta poeinata file tiuit'is, 
poems spun out to a hue thread, 

SpnotUig Bouse. A victoalliug 
house where persons arrested lor debt 
ore kept for twentyjjfour hours, b^ore 
lodging them in prison; Tlie houses no 
used are goueraliy kept by a bailiff, and 
the person lodged is spungod uf all his 
money before ho leaves. 

8piuf Money. Mon^ given to re* 
deem a pwr of spurs. Gifford says, iu 
tho time of Ben Jonson, in consequence 
of the intenuprions to divine service 
occasioned by the ringing of the spurs 
worn, a sumA fine was tsqiosed on thone 
who entered ehuroh in ^tpun. Ilie 


enforcement of this fine was committed 
to the beadles and chorister>boys. 

Hpuro. Riptm epwro. The best spuTK 
were made at Hipon, in Yorkshire. 

“ If niy spurs 1 » not right Ruipon." * 

Hen Jonsom; Stupfeof Keir». 

The Rattle of Rptm. The battle of 
Guinoegate, fought in 1513, between 
Henry Vlll. and the Due de Longue- 
ville. So called because the French used 
their spurs in flight more than their 
swords in flght. 

The Rattle of the Spuri. The battle of 
Couitrai, in Wi. So called because tho 
victorious Flemings ^tbered from the 
field more than 700 gilt spurs, worn by 
French nobles slain in the t^ht. 

To dieh up the tpure, ui Scotland, 
during the times of rite Border fends, 
when auy of the great families had come 
to the end,of their provisions the lady 
of the house sent up a pair of spurs for 
the last course, to latiuiate that it was 
time to put .<<purs to the horses and 
moke a raid upon Eiigltmd for more 
cattle. 

“ He iliiilicA up the spurs in hU hflplcss address, 
like uiie of the uhi Border chi«.>fs with an empty 
lard«.’’--I’ae '/i'feyrapA. 


To win hk Apurs. To gain the rank of 
knighthood. When a man was knighted, 
the Iverson who dubbed him presenteci 
him with a pair of gilt spurs. 


Spy. Vidocq, the Bjy m the French 
Bevolution, w'as a short man, vivacious, 
vain, and talkative. He sf^ke of his 
feats with real enthusiasm and gusto. 

Spy (of Vauiig Fn\r). Leslie Ward, 
succeiBor of ‘‘A|>c” (Pellegrini, the 
curicdturist). 


Spy Wodaesday. The Wednesday 
before Good Friday, when Judas bur*, 

f aiued to become the spy of the Jewish 
auhudriiu. (Matt. xxvi. 3*6.14-16.) 

Squall* Pie. Pie made of squabs— 
i.c. 3 |roang pigeons; also a pie made^f 
• mutton, dpples, and ouious. 

‘CarnwHlI Kituiiv-pic. iiud Uevun wbue-put 
hnnjrs. 

And LeioMter bcaiu^ud luicoa. Ot fur kinjrs." 

KiWj; Art ofCOQlitry. 

Squad. The awkward sqiHui consists 
of recruits not yet fitted ^ take their 
places in regimental line Squad is 
a mere contraltion of squadrou* 

Squalls. Look (uU for equaUe. Expect 
to meet with difficulties. A pautical 
terra. 

" If tbia Is (bo case, lOt (ho ininialrr lo«i1c out 
for Beualla"—jnmwrapS.iluiy 0(lh ISM 
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Square, To put oneself in the atti¬ 
tude of boxing, to quarrel. (Welsh, 
tfiwr’—i,e. ewerylf cwerylu, to quarrel.) 

" Are you snub fools 
To iKiDiiro for this ? ’’ 

Siiaketpwn: STUiu Andrmlcut, ii. 1. 

Square the Clrole. To attempt au 
impossibility. The allusion is to the 
mathematical question whether a circle 
can be made which contains precisely 
the some area as a Square. The diM- 
oulty is to find the precise mtio between 
the diameter and the circumference. 
Popularly it is 3*11159 .... the next 
decimals would las 26537, but the num¬ 
bers would go on atl infinitum. 

Squash. A sort of pumpkin, called 
by the American Indians usculaiittmh. 

Squib (ui). A political joke, printed 
and circulated at election times agmiist 
a candidate, with intent of bringing liim 
into ridicule, and influencing votes. 

“ PiirtHlioB, lampoons, risbtly namwl sqmhH. ftro 
snd liriiiistoue.endius in smoke, with n villnitouis 
smell of i*sle|j«ire."—heao Uoie: Buse-garrim and 
Pttifit. 

Squint-eyed {(runcVtio]. Gian 
jPrancesco Barbie'ri, the great painter. 
(1590-1666.) 

SqulatUb’go. Squinting. 

“ The sqnintifPKU maid 

Of Isis asre thee, lose the sotls for sin 

Shuultl wiih a swollioK droiny siolt thy skin.'* 
Drgdtn: Fifth Satire of JwmMl. 

Squire of Dames. Anv cavalier 
who is devoted to ladies. Spenser, in 
his Faerie Queene (bk. iii. chap, vii.) in¬ 
troduces the squire,” and records lus 
adveuture. * 

Sta'bat Ma'ter. Tlic celebrated 
Latin hymn on tho Crucifixion, which 
forms a part of tbo service during 
Passion week, in tho Roman Catholic 
Church. It was composed by Jacopone. 
a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
and has been set to music by Pergole’so, 
also by Bossi'uL 

In the catalogue of the library of 
Bwgundy, No. 13,993, is tiie yolbwing:— 

“ Item. fnl. 77. Bcnedictus Psia JCIf. ronipnsuit 
haiic omtiooem: ‘Kiahnt M'lter dolurcwa inxta 
crui'cm,’ etc., concessitque rnililirt eonfesmi |imni- 
teati (liwnd earn pro ttuaiiher vice au dies Indul* 
goutium.” (Sixteenth century.) 

Stadile-door. Zockiw/fAe stable-door 
after the horse [or steed] is stolen. 
I'aking precautions after tb^ mischief is 
done. • * 

Stable Sesra, as those of cow-houses, | 
have frequently a perforated flint or 
horn aiqiendea to thorn. This is a 
charm to guard the creatures from night¬ 
mare. *^0 flint is to propitiate the 


gnomes, and the horn to obtain tho 
good graces of Pan, the protector of 
cattle. 

Stain I kee.^thestaffin»i\jo%cnhand. 
1 keep Twssession; I xetaiu the right. 
Tlie staff was the ancient sceptre, mid 
tlierefore, fi^ratively, it moans, power, 
authority, diguity, etc. 

To part U'ith the staff. To lose or give 
up oince or possession. {ISee above.) 

" Give up your staff, nir.and the kinn hi* rmlm." 

•VAakrtpeure; s Henrg Vt., ii. .1. 

To put down one^s staff in a plare. To 
take up one’s residence. Tho allusion 
is to the teut-staff: where tiie staff is 
placed, there tho tent is stretclied, and 
the nomad resides. 

To stnke my staff. To lodge for the 
time being. 

‘•Tliou iimyst SCO mo at. tby iilraMire, for I 
intend to eiiriho iiiy ataff at yonder liosii'lry."— 
Voesar lUngia, xv. 

Staff Of Life <The). Bread, which is 
the stwport of life. Shakespeare says, 
“Tho boy was the very staff of my ago ” 
The allusion is to a staff which supports 
the feeble in walking. 

Staiferd. J£e has had a treat in 
Stafford Court. Ho has been thoroughly 
cudgelled. Of course the pun is on the 
word staff, a stick. The French have a 
similar phrase—”// a este a a first in de 
Martin JlastotC* (Ho has been* to Jack 
Drum's entertainment). 

Stafford Law, Club law. A beatingn 
The pun is on the word rtojf, a stick. 
(Italian, Braemca licenza.) (Florio, p. 
66.) (.SVi abere.) 

Stag. The reason why a stag syiu- 
bolises Christ is from the superstition 
that it draws serpents by its br^th from 
their holes, and then tramples them to 
death. (See iYiwy; JVrt/. Ifist., viii. 50.) 

Stay in Christian art. The attribute 
of St. Julian Hospitaller, St. Felix vt 
Valois, and St. AJoqn. When it has a 
cnidfix between its horns it sAludcs to 
the legendary tale of St. Hubert, When 
luminous it belcmgs to St. Eustaebius. 

Stags, in Stock Exchango phrase¬ 
ology, arc perauiui who apply for the 
allotment of shares in a joint-stock nmn 
pauy, not because theqt wish to hold 
the shares, but because they hope to sell 
the allotment at a premiam. If they 
fail in this they forwar to pay tho de- 

E )Mt and the allotment is toneited. (St e 
£AB, Bvix.) 

Stogl'rtta or StiMn/Tlta (3 syl.). 
(Greek, ardyiiaot.) A^i<>tle,'’who Was 
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bom at Stam'ra, in Macodon. Gener¬ 
ally called Srag'irite at English verse. 

“Jn line ricli soul 

riato the Staffs rite, and Viilly jninmL" 

Thonispn; dimmer, 

'* Anri rules hs strict his lalmiired work cunflne 

As if the Hingirite u'orloofeeii each line." 

rope: on VrUieitm. 

*' And ail the wisdom of the Stasrinte. 

Knrichcd and iieautifled his studious miDd." 

H'orasieortft. 

Stain. A contraction of distain. 
(Latin, dis-tingerey to discolour.) 

Stalklng-liorae. A mask to conceal 
some design; a person put forward to 
ininlead ; a aham. Fowlers used to con¬ 
ceal themselves behind horses, and went 
oil stalking stfip by step till they got 
within shot of tne game. 

N.B. To stalk is to walk with strides, 
from the Anglo-Saxon stmkan, 

" He nacH luti folly like a stalking-Uoree. and 
under the preaimtalion of that he shoots his wit.” 
—Hhakrxpeate! At You Like It, v. J. 

Stammerer 

Louis II. of France, le liegiie. (84d, 
*77-879.) 

Michael II., Emperor of tho East, le 
Jti/,ne. (•, 8‘iO, 829.) 

Notker or Notger of St Gall. (830- 
912.) 

Stamp. *Tis of the right has 

tVie stamp of genuine merit. A meta¬ 
phor taken from current coin, which is 
stamped with a recognised stump and 
superspriptiou. 

' Stampede. A sudden jianic in a 
herd of buffaloes, causing them to rush 
away pell-mell. Tlie panic-flight of tlie 
Federals at Bull Run, near thel^oto'mac, 
U.S., in 1861, was a stampede. 

Stand. To stand for a child. To be 
sponsor for it; to stand in its i>lace and 
answer for it. 

Stand Nnnky ( To). (See Nuxky.) 

Stand Off ( 7b). To keep at a distance. 

Stand Oat (7^. I’H stattd it out— 
Iicrsist in what I say. A mere transla¬ 
tion of “iMjrsist” (Latin, per-sisio or 
per-sto). • 

Stand Sam (7b). (See Sah.) . 

Stand Treat (7b). To pay the ex- 
‘puusas of a treat. 

Stand IJpim (7b). As 7b stmd ttpmt 
one's privilege or on mtHetilm; this is 
the Latin insitdo. In French, “ Insistcr 
sur son privilege or ««• des vitiUes." 

Stand to a Bargain (7b), to abide 
by it, istsimply the Latin sratv eonventis, 
coHditionibua stare, paetis stare, etc. 


Stand to bis Guns .(To). To per¬ 
sist in a statement; not to ^ve way. A 
military phrase. 

“The Ki/fHlier mid he hnDed the frallant gentle 
mtn wituld try tn luudify btv phrase ^ hut Cnlnnel 
Hruuidcrwio still ■tiM>a hi bii guiiu." — JUalljt 
tJrapfiir, .Vd Vehriiarytisos. 

Stand to Beason (7b), or It stands 
to reamx, is the Latin mtstHre, constat. 

Standing BiOh (A). An article of 
food which usually appears at table. 
Oibus fjHOtididnus. 

Standing Orders. Rules or instruc¬ 
tions constantly in force. 

Standing orders. Those bye-laws of 
the Houses of Parliament for the con¬ 
duct of their proceedings which sttmd in 
force till th^ are either resciiuled or 
suspended. 'Iheir suspension is gener¬ 
al^ caused by a desire to hurry through 
a Bill with unusual expedition. 

Standing Stones, (See Stones.) 

Standard. American standard of1776. 
A snake with thirteen rattles, alioat to 
strike, with the motto “ Don’t xbead on 

ME.” 

Standards. 

Standard of Augustus. A globe, to 
indicate his conquest of the whole 
world. • 

Standard of Edward I. Tlie arms of 
England, St. George, St. Edmond, and 
St. Edward. 

Standard of Mahomet. (See Sasdb- 

CHAKI.) 

Standard of the* Anglo-Saxons. A 
white horst'. 

Roi/al Standard of Great Britain. A 
htiuner with tlie national arms covering 
the ontiro field. 

The (-ehstial Standard. So tho Turks 
call their great green banner, which they# 
say w.aa given to Mahomet by the augm 
Gabriel. (iVec Sandbohaki.) 

ConstaiiuHople (Standard of), called 
Lah'arum. It consisted of' a siltier- 
plated spear with a cross-beam, from 
which hhng a small silk banner, bearing 
the portrait of tlio reining family and 
tho minons monogmm. 

Banish Standard. A raven. 

Jiggpt (ancient). An eagle stripped of 
its feathers, an emblem of tho Nue; tho 
head of an ox. 

Franks ^adeieni). A tiger wolf; 
but subsequently the Roman eagle. 

Gauls (ancient). A lion, hull, or hear. 

Greeo-J^gptian Standard, Around- 
headed table-knife or a semicircular fan. 

Greece (aneknt). A purple coat on the 
top of a spear. 
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f l) Athens^ Hincira, aij olive, an owl. 

(2) Corinth, a pc^us or flying horse. 

l-i) Zacedanion, the initial letter .L, in 

Gre^ (A), 

the initial letter M. 

(a) Thebes, a spMux. 

Jleliop'oUs. On the top of a staff, the 
head of a wltito eagle, with the breast 
stripped of feathers and without wings. 
liiiB was the symbol of Jupiter and of 
the Tjugldes. 

Jews {efnehnt), (“degel*') belonged to 
the four tribes of Judah, Beuben, 
Epbinim, and Dan. The Babbins say 
the standard of Judah bore a Hon, that 
of Reuben a nmn, that of Ephraim a 
bHll, and that of Dan tlie ehermim (Gen. 
x]i.\. 3-22). They were ornamented with 
white, puiple, crimson, and blue, and 
were embroidered. 

Persia (ftndcfit). The one adopted by 
Cyrus, and perpetuated, was a golden 
eagle witlk outstretched wings; the 
colour wliite. 

Persian Standard. A blacksmith’s 
apron. Saivah, sometimes called Gao, 
a blacksmith, headed a rebellion against 
Biver, surnaraed JDeh-ak (ten vices), a 
merciless tyrant, and displayed his apron 
as a Imnner. The apron was adopted by 
the next king, and continued for cmi- 
turies to be the national standard. (b.c. 
800.) 

.Uotnan Standards. In tlie rude ages a 
wisp of straw. This was succeeded by 
bronze or silver devices attached to a 
staff. Pliny enumerates five—viz. the 
eagle, wolf, minotaur, horse, and boar. 
In later ages the image of the emperor, 
a hand outstretched, a dragon with a 
silver head and body of taffety. Ma'rius 
confined all promiscuous devices to the 
i^horts, and reserved the eagle for the 
exclusive use of the legion. This eagle, 
made of cold and silver, was lK>mo on 
the t^ of a spear, and was renresented 
w^ its wings displayed, and bearing in 
one of its tajons a thunderbolt. 

Utrkish Standards. * 

(1) Sanjak Cherif f^ndard of the 
Prtmhct), green silk.* ^ia is preserved 
vith great care in the Seraglio, and is 
never brought forth except in time of 
war. 

(2) The Sanjak, red. , • 

(3) Tb« Tug, consisting of one, two, 
or three horse-taibs, according to the 
rank ol'the person who hears it. Pachas 
with three tnib are of the highest dig- 
ni^, and are entitled hegltrheg (prince of 
princes). Beys have only one horse-tail. 
The tails are fastened to the end of a 


gilt lance, and carried before the paeha 
or bey. * 

(4) The Alcm, a broad standard which, 
inst^ of a spear-head, has m the mid¬ 
dle a silver plate of a crescent shape. 

Staadardn of Indivldnala. 

AtroirsTUa ^ gp^obe, to indicate 

Ills ” empire of the world.” 

Edwakd I. {Of). The arms of Bhogland, 
St. George, St. Edmund, and St. Ed> 

WOTvI. 

Mahokbt {Of). See under Turkish 
Standards. 

Standards (5<2« o/) varied according 
to the rank of the pei-son who boro them. 
The standard of an emperor was eleven 
yonls in length; of a king, nine yards ; 
of a pf’ince, seven yards; of a margms, 
six and a half yai^; of an eat'i, six 
yards; of a viscount or bar<ni, five yards; 
of a might^banneret, four and a half 
yards; of a baronet, four yards. They 
encrally contained the arms of tho 
earer, his cognisance and crest, his 
motto or war-ciy, and were fringed with 
his livew. 

The Mattie of the Standard^ between 
tho English and the Scotch, at Cuton 
Moor, near Nortliallerton, in 1138. Here 
David I., fighting on behalf of Matilda, 
was dofeatm by King Stephen’s general 
Robert de Moubray. It received its 
name from a ship’s mast erected on a 
waggon, and plaom in the centre of the 
English army; the mast dirolayed the' 
standards of St. Peter of York, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon. 
On tlie top of the mast was a nttle 
casket containing a consecrated host. 
{Hailes: Annals of Scotland^ i. p. 85.) 

JStMig. To ride the stang. To bo 
imdm: petticoat government. At one 
time a man who iU-treated his wife vras 
made to sit on a '* stang ” or pole hoisted 
on men’s ifiioulders.^ On utis uneasy 
conveyance the stanger” waa carried 
in procession amidst um bootings and 
jeerings of his nemhbours. ^iaxou, 
a polo.) (^fSEHOCtNaTOK.) 

StaalMqi^ {A). A light open one- 
seated cortiag^ with two or lour wheels. 
Invented by a Mr. Stanhope. 

Staoliope Lena. A mrMndricid lens 
with spherical ends of oiffereni radii. 
The covering of the tube Ini^ which the 
lens is fitted is celled tlm ** cap.” 

Stank Ben (A)* A moor-hen, XStag~ 
nwn [Latin}, a pool, pond, or stauk 
[tank still common}; sto, to stand.) 
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Btaimaiy Courts. Courte of record 
in Comwall and Devon for the adminia- 
tratioti of justice among tinners. 
(Latin, rtamwn, tin.) 

Star {A), in theatrical language, 
means a ]^pular actor. ^ 

Star (in Christian art). St. Bruno 
bears one on his breast; St. Dominic, 
St. Humbert^ St. Peter of Alcan'tare, 
one over their head, or on their fore> 
head, etc. 

Star, The ensign of knightly rank. 
A star of some form constitutes part of 
the insignia of every order of Imi^t- 
hood. 

Ili« star is in the ascendant. He is in 
luck’s wav; said of a person to whom 
some gooa fortune lias fallen and who 
is very prosperons. According to astro* 
those jeading stars which are above 
the horizon at a person’s birth influence 
his life and fortune; when those stars 
are in the ascendant, ho is strong, 
healthy, and lucky; Wt when they are 
(iepres^ below the horizon, his stars 
do not diine on him, ho is in the shade 
and subject to ill-fortune. 

“The Mftr ot Richelieu was sitll in tUo nscead. 
ant.”—;#. Simon. 

Star Chamlwr. A court of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, 
uboUdied in the reign of Charles 1. 
8o cailed because the ceiling or roof was 
decorated with gilt stans. Its jurisdic¬ 
tion was to imnish such offences as the 
' law had maue no provision for. 

? 'The chamber whore the starrs ” 
or Jewish documents were kept was a 
separate room. The Star Chamber was 
the Cam fra Slelltiia, not Camfra Starr&ta. 

" It is well known that, before tlw banishment 
of (he Jews by Ritwanl 1., Iheir oontiwcts and oh. 
lisations were denominated . . . atarra, or stars. 
... Tho rtmm in the cxcUe<4«er whor^ the chesu 
. . . were kevl was . . . Ibe stanr-cbainiier.''— 
jniick»totu: CVmmnttariei, vot. ii. book iv. p. MO, 
d«ot«. 

StaiHorMNNd. Not favoured by the 
stars; uufortuuatS. 

SUur ot BettilalkMii (TM. botanic- 
ally called 0t*nitA4^um. The French 
peasants call it **£amme d’mss henres^* 
because it pj^ns at eleven o’clock. 
Called “star^’ because the flower is 
star-shaped; and'‘Bethlehem’’because 
‘It is one el the most common wild 
flowers of Betblehean. and the Holy 
Land genmratfy. 

Star of tbM Sotttli. A splendid 
diamond found in Brazil in 1863. 

Star* asA QaMont (iTy). An ex¬ 
pletive, or mild kind of oath. The stars 


and garters of knighthood. Shakespeare 
makes Bichard III. swear "By'my 
George, my garter, and my crown'. 
{Rie^d itl., iv. 4.) 

Stars and Stripe# (TAd) or the 8taj> 
•pangledBanaor, the flagof theUuited 
States uf North America. 

The flr»t Sag of the United States, raised by 
Washinsom June 0, 177S, eonsisted of thirteen 
strii eo, aitenmteiy red and white, with a blue 
cautitaeiitltbuKiBcdwitli the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew. 

In 1771 Congress ordered that the canton should 
have thirteen white stripes in a blue IteltL 

In (after the nduiission of Vermont and 
Kentucky) the stritiea and stars were each in- 
crease.'l Ni Bfteeii. 

In ISIS H. R. Reid suggested timt the original 
thirteen strities should ne restored, and a star be 
added to signify the Slates in the union. 

The flag iireceding i77S represented a coiled 
rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, and the motto 
Don't trentt on ms. This was an imitation of the 
UrotcU thistle and the motto A'emo ms {mpnne 
hierssit, 

''Ob! say, does that star-spangled hsnner yet 
ware 

O'er ihe land of the tree and tho home of the 
brave v" 

Starboard and Larboard, Star- 
is the Anglo-Saxon yfcor, rudder, bordf 
side ; meaning the rigitt side of a ship 
(looking forwards). Larboard is now 
ob.«)lete, and “ poit ’’ is used iimtead. 
2b Mvt the hehn is to put the helm to 
the larboard. Byron, in his shipwreck 
{Don Juan), says of the ship— 

“ She gave a heel [I.*. turned on ono side], snd 
then a lurch to iNwt, 

And going down head foremost, snnb, in short." 

Starob. Mrs. Anne Turner, half- 
milliner, half-p^uress, introduce into 
England the French custom of using 
yellow starch in gating up bands ana 
cuffs. She trafficked m poisou, and 
Iteiug concerned in the murder of Sir 
Tboraaa Overhury, appeared on the 
stnffold with a huge ruff. This was 
done by l.ord Coke’s order, and was the 
means of putting au end to this absurd, 
foshiou. 

“ t shall never forget potw Mistress Turner, my 
hoiionred iiatruuess. i<caco lie with her i She had 
tho ilMuck to meddle in the matter of Honierset 
and Overnury, and so the great earl and his Uuly 
siipt their necks out of the collar, and leftWmr 
and some IwlfHloson othiws to anffer in their 
8te«.t"-Slr Walter Scott! Fortmee of yigk,y»i, 

Stftnr SiAere. The eighth heavep 
of tite Peripatetic system; also called 
the " Firmament.’^ 

“ The Crj-stal Heaven is this, whose rigour guides 

Ahd binds the starry rahero.” 

Camoeni: /.itsiad, hk. X. 

StanrattdpDiudM* HeoirDundu^ 
first Lord Melville, who was me first to 
introduce the word stareatitm into ^e 
language, on an American debate in 
177o. (Anglo-Saxon, stedr/any toperioh 
of hunger; German, s(^‘ben; Dutdi, 
ster^en.) 
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starved witb CMd. Half-dead with 
cold. (Anglo-Saxon, ateorfan, to die.) 

StaUont. The fourteen stations of the 
Catholic Church, These aro generally 
called Stations of the Groas^" and the 
whole series is known as the via Calvaria 
or via Cruets. Each station represents 
some item in the j^ssage of Jesus from 
the Judgment Hau to Calvary, and at 
each' station the faithful are expected to 
kneel and offer up a prayer in memory 
of the event represented by the fresco, 

! >icture, or otherwise. Tltey are as fol- 
ows:— 

(1) JeauB is con(1t‘inQed to death. 

(3) Jesus 18 made to hear HIr rroRS. 

iS) Jesus falls tlui ftrst time under His cross. 

(41 Jesus meelB His afflicted niotlier. 

(S) .Simiin the C>renean helps Jesus to carr^' 
His cross. 

(6) Venmira wipes the face of Jeans. 

(7) .Tcsiis falls tlie second time. 

(S) Jesus speaks to tbedauKhters of Jeriisalein. 
(0) Jesus falls the third time. 

( 10 ) Jesus is stripped of His garmeuts. 

(Ill Jesus is nailed tu the cross. 

(13) Jesus dies on the cross. 

(13) Jesus is taken down from the ciHtas. 

(U) Jesus is placed in the sepulchre. 

Ststl'ra. A stock name of those his¬ 
torical romances which represented the 
fate of empires as turning on the effects 
produced on a crack-brained lover by 
some charming Manda'ua or Statira. In 
La Calprene(ie’s Cassandra, Statira is 
represented As the perfection of female 
beauty, and is ultimately married to 
Oroonda'tes. 

Sta'tor [the stopper nr armfer]. 
When the Homans Him from the Sabines, 
they stopped at a certain place and 
made terms with the victoi;s. On this 
^t they afterwards built a temple to 
Jupiter, and called it the temple of 
Jupiter Stator or Jimiter who caused 
them to stop iu their night. 

“ Hers, StAtor Jove nml PlicehnB, god of verse 
• The votive tnhlet I susitend.” Prior. 

Statne. Tlie largest ever made was 
the C0I0SS0.S of Rhoiios; the next largest 
is the statue of Bavaria, erected by 
Lohis I,, King of Bavaria. The Barthohu 
statue of liberty is also worthy^of men¬ 
tion. {See LiaitTHousHS.) 

Statue. It was Pygmalion who fell in 
love with a statue he^d himself made. 

Statue. Of all the projects of Alex¬ 
ander, none was more hore-braiued than 
his proposal to have Mount Athos hewed 
into a statue of himself. Rlkis said he 
even arrdliged with a sculptor to under¬ 
take the job. 

8t»tiu of Groat Bleii. Osbat 

Mkn.) ' 

Btatato Fairs. {See Mop.) 


Steak. Beef-steak is a riioe of beef 
fried or broiled, the north of Scot¬ 
land a slice of saunon fried is called a 
“ salmou-steuk.” Also cod and hake 
split and fried. (Icelandic, steik^ steikja, 
roast.) 

Steal. A'handle. Stealim —putting 
handles on (Yorkshire). This is the 
Anglo-Saxon stela (a stalk or handle). 

“ ur handell o( a staffe, manchci hante).** 
PnUgrave. 

Steal a Koroe. One man map steal 
a horse, but another must not look over 
the hedge. Some men are charterad 
libertines, while others ore always eyed 
with suspicion. (liUtiu; “ vemam 

eorvia, vexat eensnra eoltimbas.'*') 

Steal a Mareh on One {To). To 
come on one unexpectedly, os when an 
army steals a march or appears unex- 
jicctedly before an enemy. 

SteaniRkettlea. Contemptuous name 
applied to vessels propeUed by steam- 
power, whether steamers, men-of-war, 
or any other craft. ‘ 

“Thesis 8t«Hni-ket.th-Hof niirscan never he de¬ 
pended upiin 1 wiRli w» could go Imck to tlie 
gfWMl old sHiling shii a. When w« had them wc 
knew what we werealxiut. . . . Now we. tiust to 
iiinriiinery, and it fails ns m tune of need." - 
KingsUm: The Three AilmiraU, chap, x vi. 

Steel3rard (London, adjoining Bow- 
gate) ; so called from bemg the xdaoe 
where the king’s steelyard or beam was 
set im, for weighing goods imported 
into London. 

Steenie (2 syl.). A nickname given 
liy James 1. to George Villiera, Buice of 
Buckingham. The nalf-prufaue allusion 
is to Acts vi. 15, where those who looked 
on Stephen the martyr “saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel,” 

SteeplA-englne. A form of marine 
engine common on American river-boats. 

Steeple-Jack (.if). A man who 
ascends a church spire to repair it. Tltis 
is done by a series of <ehort laddws, tied 
one to another os the man ascends, the 
topmost one being seenroly tied to the 
point of the spire, ^ot many men have 
nerve enough for the dangerous work of 
a steeple-Jock. 

Steeplcohase. A horse-race acroas 
fields, hedges, ditches, and obstacles of* 
every sort that happen to lie in the way. 
The term arose fmm a party of fox- 
hunters on their return from an un¬ 
successful chase, who agreed to race to 
the village fdrarch, the sfeepls of which 
was in sight; he who first iauched the 
church with.his whip was to he the 
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winner. The entire dintance was two 
miles. . 

V The Grand National Steeplecltase 
is run on the Aintree course, LiverjHJol. 

StoTTlo. The pue» of the Stclvio. The 
highest carriage-road in l^rope (9,176 
feet above the sea-Ievd). It lea^ from 
Bor'mio to Qlums. 

StMi'tor. The voice of a Stentor. A 
very loud voice. Stentor was a Greek 
herald in the Trojan war. According to 
Homer, his voice was as loud as that of 
fifty men combined. 

Stento^rlon Lnags. Lungs like those 
of Stentor. 

Sten'toropho'nie Voice. A voice 
proceeding from a speaking-trumpet or 
Hteiitorophonic tube, such os Sir Samuel 
Moreland invented to be used at sea. 

“ I licftril H fonnidsiilo no'iBt* 

liiiiMl an tlie sieairoitbimic volco. 

That r<Jare(l far off, ^ Diimatch ! and Btri^ I ’" 
Sutler; Hudibran, iii, 1. 

Stepfiitlier and Father-In-law. 

The stepfather is the father of one 
borcavua of his natural father by death. 
A stfptmthrr is the motlier of one 
bereaved of his mother by death. A 
etopfathor must be mariied to a widow, 
and thus become the stepfather of 
her children by a previous husband; 
and a stepmother mast be married to 
a widower, and thus become the step¬ 
mother of his children by a former wire. 
Similarly, stepson and stepdaughter 
mast he the son and daughter by the 
father or motiicr deceased, the relict 
marrying again. FATHBR-iN-nA.w aud 
MoTtiBB-iN-LAW 0X6 thc father und 
mother of the wife to her husband, and 
of the husband to the wife. Similarly, 
sons-in-law and daughters-iu-law arc 
the sons and daughters of the parents 
of tho wife to the husband and of the 
husband to the wife. (Auglo-Saxon, 
sieopy bereaved.) ^ , 

Steplibli. CiHiwn of St, Stephen. The 
crown of Hungary. 

" rr UutiiifArian tiiilenenieikce sboulil h« 
tlintuuU the help uf Prince KnpoleeiKthc Princu 
liiiHBclf Bbontd receive the crown oT BuHtepben.” 
—KoeeiUht ilmoira ofne liSBOi. 

Stephtt&'M Bread {St,)., Stones. Fed 
Ufiih Si. Stephen's hvead. Stoned. In 
French, ''Miches de St. Etienne," In 
Italian, "Pm di St, Stefam." 01 
course the allusion is to tho stoning of 
Stephen. 

Bteplifiiia (Joanna) professed to have 
mode a very wondenul discovery, and 
Drummond, Uio baidcer, set on foot a 


snbsciiption to purchase her secret. Tlio 
sum she asked was £3,000. When 
£1,300 had been raise<i by private sub- 
Bcription, government vot<^ £3,5(M). The 
secret was a decoction of soap, swine’s 
cresses, honey, egg-shells, and snails, 
made into pil^ and a powder to match. 
Joanna Stephens got tho money aud 
forUiwith diwppeared. 

Stepney Papers. A voluminous 
collection of political letters between 
Mr. Stepney, the British, minister, and 
our amhasaidors at various European 
courts, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
other public characters of the time. Fart 
of the correspoudeuce is in the British 
Museum, and part in the Ihiblic Kccord 
OlKce. It is very valuable, as this was 
the period called the Seven Years’ War, 
Tho original letters ai'o preserved in 
bound volumes, but the ‘Whole corre- 
spoudeuce is iu print also. (Between 
1692 and 170G.) 

Sterling Honey. Spelman derives 
the word from esterlUtfjs^ merchants of 
the Hu use Towns, who came over and 
reformed our coin in the reign of John. 
Others say it is slarUng (little star), iu 
allusion to a star impre6.4ed on the coin. 
Others refer it to Stirling Castle in Scot¬ 
land, where money was coined in the 
rcigu of Edward I.’ (Sir MJtthew Hale.) 

In (he lime nf Kiinr Richard T.,monte cotitPd 
ill Uie vast imrtB nf (lermany hessu to lie of 
eeiieciaU reitneai in Knvlaml lor the puritie 
(hereof, and wan called Haaterlinit monie. sb all 
the inhahitHiXBof ihoBo iiurtswerecHlled Eaeter- 
hnifS; and ulmrily »tter aonto of that cmintne, 
BkillfuU in mini matiers find albtien^ were wut 
for inio tliH realm to hritnc the (nine to perfer- 
tion. which ‘■ince thni time was called of tbeiii 
Hteiiiuii for RaBterling,'* -i'nmdnu 

Stem. To sit at the stem; At the 
stern of public a ffairs. Having the man- 
ageiiieut of public affairs. The stiuna is 
the steer-ern — i.e. stcer-pIace; and to sit 
at the stern is “ to sit at the helm.” 

“ sit nt cliiefcAt stern of pvihlic weal.” 

^ Shakeaptare: 1 Uatry VI., 1.1. 

Sternbold (Thomas) versified ffftg- 
, one of the P^lms. The remainder were 
the prodtictions of Hopkins and sonte 
others. Stemhold and Hopkins’ Psalms 
used to ]io attadjpd to tho Conunon 
Prayer Book. 

*' .Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 

Of ancient Slernludd.” Crahbe: BoroitJgh. 

Stenry (|u^ Hudibras). A fanatical 
preacher, admired by Hugh Peters. 

Stewing In tlielr own Cbrayy. 

Especially applied to a besieged dty. 
The l^Aiegers may leave the hostile city 
to suffer from want of food, loss of com¬ 
merce, confinement, and so on. The 
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phrase is vbvv ol^ borrowed perhaw 
from the Bibfo, **Thou sholt ix>t seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk.” Chancer 
says— 

" In hit own srett I mtdo him frio. 

Far ansec and for verry lalousic.'’ 

PralOKae to the Wi/e of Bathes Tuie. 

•: nre aiv told that llio UnsHiatt ambasaador. 
When Lnnit Philiitix* forciHed Paris, remarked^^lf 
evor again Pans is in iusarrection. It *‘can ne 
made tn slew in its own gravy (Jus)" j and Bis¬ 
marck, at liiF slcigF of larjs, in isfl, said, the Ger¬ 
mans intend to laava the city to teethe In its 
own luiU."—Hoe Sh^I: Chrmiclet of Vvmford, 
p. m 

*' He reliered us nut of onr purgatory ,,. after 
we b;ul been stewing in our own gravy,’’—The 
London g;ij/, 1710. 

Stick. A composing slick is a hand 
instrument into which a compositor 
places the letters to he set up. Each 
row or line of letters is pushed home 
aud held in place by a movable “ setting 
rule,” against whiim the thumb presses, 
When a stick is full, the matter set up 
is transferred to a ‘‘galley ” ((/.t’.), and 
from the galley it is transferred to the 
“ chose” (y.t’.). Called a stick because 
the compositor slicks the letters into it. 

Stickler* One who obstinately main¬ 
tains some custom or opinion; os a 
stickler for Church government, {fise 
below.) 

A stickler about trifles. One particu¬ 
lar about thpgs of no moment. Stiek- 
lera were the seconds in ancient single 
comb.ats, very punctilious about the 
minutest points of etiquette. They 
were so called from tlie white stick 
which they carried in emblem of thrir 
office. ^ 

“ I am willing ... til giro thee precedence,and 
cnnisnl niyiieir with the humbler ufllce of stick¬ 
ler.”—gir HVincr Ucott: Fair Jfuict of Perth, chap, 
xvi. 

Stl£ An LO.U.; a bill of acewt- 
ance. “Hard,”means hard cash. “Did 
you get it stiff or hard?’* means by an 
I.O.I7. or in cash. Of course “stiff” 
refers to the stiff interest exacted by 
mon^ lenders, 

“His 'stiflt’ was floating about in too many 
dfl^tlons, at too many high agitrcs.”—Ouida: 
Under Two Flags, cliap. vil. 

Stig'mftta* Impressions on certain 
persons of marks corresponding to some 
or all of the woniiis received by our 
Saviour in His trial and crudfixion. The 
following claim to have been so stigma¬ 
tised ; 

(1) Mhh. Angelo del •Pas (all the 
marks) ;*Benedict of Beggio (the crown 
of tiioms), 1602; Carlo di Saeta (the 
lance-wound); Dodo, a Premonstraten- 
sian monk (all the marks); Francis of 
Assisi (all the marks, wlu^ wwe im¬ 
pressed on him by a seraph with six 


wings), September 16th, 1224; Ktcholas 
of Iwvenna, etc.« 

(2) WoTexm. Bianca de Qaaerao; St. 
Catharine of Sienna; Catharine di Ba- 
conisco (the crown of thorns), 1583; 
Cecilia di Nobili of Nooera, 165o; Clara 
di Pugny (mark of the spear), 1514; 
“ E^tatiua” of Coldaro (all the marks), 
1842; GabrioUa da Piezolo of Aquiui 
(the spear-roork), 1472; Hieronyma Car- 
voglio (the spear-mark, which bled every 
Friday); Joanna Maria of the Cross; 
Maria Bazzi of Ohio (marks of the thorny 
crown); Maria Viltani (ditto); Mary 
Magdalen di Pozzi; Mechaldis von 
Stanz; Ursula of Valencia; Veronica 
Gulioiu (all tlie marks), 1694; Viucenza 
Ferreri of Valencia, etc. 


Stigmatise. To puncture, to brand 
(Greek, stigma^ a puncture). Slaves 
used to be bramed, sometimes for the 
sake of reoogiiisitm ^em, and some¬ 
times by way of punishment. The 
branding was effect^ by applying a 
red-hot iron marked with certain letters 
to their forehead, aud then rubbing 
some colouring matter into iho wound. 
A slave that bad been branded was by 
the Bomans called a stigmaficj and the 
brand was called the stigma. 


Stlgmltes, or St. SteidMa'k Stonoa, 

arc chideed'onies with brown aud red 
spots. 

Sttletto of the Stwrm {The), Light¬ 
ning. r 

StllL Cornelius Tacittts is called 
Vornelim the SHU in the Fardle of 
Fatnons, “ still ” being a translation of 
the Latin word iaeitua. 


"roruelliM the Styllu in his ilrste bonk of his 
yorely oxploluies called In Latiue Ansoles .. 

I'b. ill. a. snssM. 

stm Sow. A man exmning and sel- 
fish, one wise in his own interest; one 
who avoids talking at meals that he may 
enjoy his food ^ bettor* So called 
from the old prover1^“ The stULsow eats 
the wash ” or “draff,” 


“ We do uot act that often lest and langb; 

'Tls old but true, UStui swine eat alt the 
draugb.’" . 

Bhaktepeare: Herrp Wivu of ffindsor, tv. i. 


Still Waters Run Dwq^ Silent and 
quiet consprators or tfaitoxs are most 
dangerous; barking don heyer bite': 
the fox barks not when lie would steal 
the lamb. 


“ Smooth 1 
And [ 

The i 

Ismbj ^ 

No, no, my tovcrstfib'CniffiDcaiter iasn 

UnscuBded yet. aid nmin deto 

•ahaSiitwtts: smwg t/., ill. l 
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fttmiBg {John Heniry)y Burnamed 
Junoy the mystic or Ine&t; called hy 
Cai lylo the German hotnUm Sampson ; 
“awkward, honest, irascible, id old- 
fashioued clothes and bag-wig. ’ * A real 
cluuacter. (1740-1817.) , 

Stl'lo No'wob New-fangled notions. 
When the calendar was reformed by 
Pope Gregory Xm. (1582), letters used 
to be dated stih novoy which grew in 
time to be a cant phrase for any innova¬ 
tion. 

And 8 ^ 1 1 leave you to your »Uh novo,*' 

Beaumont and FMeher, 

StlmnlaEnta of Great Koa. 

Boxa PARTS took Biiufr wlictt lie wished to 
stiimiinte his intellecl, or when he was sreatly 
Hiinoyed. 

Brahas (the Binfrer) drank bottled porter. 

The Ksr. Wii,LtAM Bull, the NcincoQfiirmist, 
was an in^etenile smoker. 

Lord Byros took gin and water. 

(1. r. (K>okb took an sorts of stlipnlants. 

Louu Bkskisk took large doses of opium. 

(ILADHTOXB'B rostomtlvc ts SB egg beaten up 
in sherry. 

J10BHK.S drank cold water. 

Kd. Rka!i drank raw liraudy. 

J. KBUBI.S was an opium eater. 

•Nkwtos Binoked. 

Pops drank strong cnftee. 

Wriidkhbubsb (the first lord Ashburton) 
placed a blister on uls chest when be was about 
to make a great speech. (Dr. Doris; Pkarmaeo- 
(orna.) 

Stiiik'oiiial«e\ Bo Theodore Hook 
called University College, London. The 
fun of the sobriquet is the buildings 

Ktand on tlie site of a large rubbidi 
store or sort of refuse field, mto which 
^woro cast potsherds and all sorts of 
sweepings. About the some time the 
([uesnou respecting Trincomalee in Cey¬ 
lon was in agitation, so the wit spun the 
two ideas together, and produced the 
AvoTd in question, which was the more 
readily accepted os the uon-religioua 
education of the new college, and its 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge, 
gave lor a time vei^ great offence to the 
High Church and State party, 

Stlp'nlate (■! syl.). The word is 
geneimly given frofb the Latin slipula (a 
straw), and it is said that a straw was 
given to the purchaser in »gn of a real 
delivery. Isidore (ve 24) asserts that the 
two contracting parties broke a straw 
between them, each taking a moiety, 
tliat, by rejoining the paiis, they mkht 
prove their right to the bargain, mth 
all dcfotence to tlie.Bishop of Seville, his 
“fact^’ acenis to belong to Itmbo-lore. 
All baigainB among BoiOans were 
made by asking a question and replying 
to it. One said, Cdit stipem vts t the 
other rfplie^ Stipm foh (“Bo yottre- 

S uire m(mey? ” ‘Of do ”): the next quoa- 
ion and answer we^, An'Jabis f mho 


(“Will you give it?” “I will”); the 
third question was to the surety. An 
spondetf to which he replied, &imd6o 
(“ Will you bo security ? ” “IwUl”), 
and the bargain was made. So that 
stipplate is (impounded of stips-volo 
(stipfiilo), mill the tale about breakrug 
the straws seems to be concocted to 
bolster up a wrong etymology. 

** Stir Up " Snaday. The last Sunday 
in Trinity. So called from the first two 
words of the collect. It. announce to 
schcmlboys the near approach of the 
CluTstmos holidays. 

Stirmp {A). A rope to climb by. 
(Anglo-Saxon, stt'p-ra'p, a climbiug 
rojie. The verb st%'g-an is to climb, to 
mount.) 

Stirrup Ci^ A “parting cup,” 
given in the Highlands te guests on 
lonving when their feet are in the 
stirrups. In the north of the Highlands 
callca ‘ ‘ cup at the door.” {See CorrSB.) 

'* Lord Mamilon'a Mev tn bnrse ; 

Tlivn cfMite tlio stiirup-ciip in caurse; 
Between tliu barun and bis host 
No iKiint of courtesy was lost." 

.Sir Waiter ftcott s Uarmion, i si. 

Stirrup OIL A boating; a variety 
of “ strap oil ” (q.v.). 'the French /Jo 
Vhmte de cotret (faggot or stick oil). 

Stiver. AW a stiver. Not a penny. 
The stiver was a Dutch coin, equal to 
about a penny, (Dutch, stniver.) 


Stock. From the verb to stick (to 
fasten, make firm, fisc). 

Livestock, The fixed capital of a farm.. 

Stoek in trade. The fixed capital. 

The riUaqe stocks, in which the feet 
are stuck or fastened. 

A gun stocky in which the gun is stuck 
or tiiude fast. 

It ts OH the stocks. It is in hand, but 
not yet finished. The stocks ts tlie frame 
in which^ ship is placed while building, 
and so long os it is in hand it ia aaii]^ 
bo or to lie on the stocks. 

* s 

Stock Bxcliangc Slang. iSee each 
article: 


lUckw&rdalion, 

Hturs. 

Bertlias. 

Bpruleks. 

Brums. 

BuIIm. 

('Hleys. 
riSTHS. 

Oulicns. 
OonUMigo, 
Bugs, 

Duvers. 


• • 


rUtiTtm. 

Wiurtepn HubotikL 
kiiv. 

Lame Duck. 

Leeds. 

UorfBBB 
Muctous. . 

Pi>W. • 

aiOBRimrea 

Bmeits, 

StBU. 

Yuras, 


Stoede, Look, and Barr^ EvetT 

part, ereiytiung, Gun-maker^s phraw'. 
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“Everything is to bo sold oif—stock, 
lock, and barroL” 

StookdoTek The wild pigeon; so 
called because it breeds in the stocks of 
hollow trees, or rabbit burrows. 

Stookflab. i will beat thee like a 
atoel^sh, Moffet and Bennet, in their 
Hemthh hnpromnent (p. 262), inform us 
that dried cod, till it is beaten, is called 
buckboru, because it is so tough; but 
after it has been beaten on the stock, 
it is termed stocklisb. (In French, 
etriller guelqu'm, a double carillon, 

“ to a pretty tune.”) 

“ Pcacp' tliou wilt be liesten like a stookfliili 
else."—Jonsirn: Srery Man in hit Humour, ill, 2. 

Stoeklnff. (^See Blitk Stockino.) 

Stookwell Ghost. A supposeil ghost 
that haunted the village of Stockwell, 
near London, in 1772. The real author 
of the strange noises was Anne Robin* 
son, a servant. {See Cock Lakk Ghost.) 

Sto'iofl. Fomtler^ the SMe school. 
Zeno of Athens. These philosophers 
were so called because Zeno used to give 
his lectures in the Stoa PteciU of Athens. 
(Greek, stoa, a porch.) 

Epicto'tus was the founder of the New 
Stoic school. 

“ The ani'ient gtoirs in their porch 
With flerce uippiuc ni&int&ined thoir cbnrch, 
Beat out their brains m llglit and study 
To prove that virtue is a body, 

That bonuin is an animal, 

Hade good with aioiu iKiicniic ImwI.” 

Butler: IIudiOruB, il. 2. 

Stole (Latin, stala). An ecclesiastical 
vestment, also called the Omriurn. 

Deinde circumlat eollum sumu stola, 
quae et Orarium dieitur.’* It indicates 
“ Obedtentiam JiiUi Tkl el jugum servi- 
tutis, quod pro salute homtHum porldeit. 
Beacons wear the stole over the left 
. slioulder, and loop the two parts to* 
gether, that they may both hang on 
the right side. I^csts wear it over both 
shoulders. {^eJMicange: Stofa.) 

-atolOB Thing* are Sweet. A sop 

filched from the dripping-i^tn, lroft< 
procured by stealth, and game illicitly 
taken, have the charm of dexterity to 
make them the more jialatable. iwlo- 
mou says, “ Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaf^i in secret [t.c. by stealth] is 
pleasant.” 

*• Prom busie cooks we love to stwrt a hit 
Behind lOeir liacks, and that In corners eat; 

Nor need we hero tho reason why entreat; 

All know the proverb, * Btoien bread is sweet.* ” 
History of Joseph, n. d. 

Stomaoh. Appetite: “He who hath 
no stomach for this fight,” {Shake¬ 
speare: Eenry K, iv. 3.) 


Appetite for honours, etc., or ambition: 

“ Wolsey was a oian of an unbounded 
stomach.” {Henrg Till., iv. 2^ 
Appetite or inclination: “ Let mo 
praise you while I Imye the stomach.” 
{Merchant of I'miee, iii. 5.) 

Stomach. To swallow, to accept with 
appetite, to digest. 

To stomach an insult. To swallow it 
and not resent it. 

“If you must lielievo,stomach not uW-Simke- 
epeare: A uloup und Cleopatra, ili. 4. 

Stomach, meaning “ wrat^” and the 
verb “ to be angry,” is the Latin stoin'- 
aehus, stomaeha’ri. 

“ Pell'dae stoniacbum cedere nescli." Hornre. 
1" The stomach [wrath] of releniless Achilles.'*) 

“Btoinachalntur si ijuid aiperliis diserim.”— 
Cieero. (“ His Btoinach rose if 1 siMiko slmrper 
tlutn uAuai.'*) 

The fmrth stomach of mminathig 
animals is called the ahonufstts or abri- 
ma siim (from ab-oma'sum). 

Stone (1 syl.V The sacred stone of 
the Caa’ba {q.v.) is, according to Arab 
tradition, the guardian angel of Paradit;e 
tiu'iicd into stone. When first built by 
Abraham into the wall of the shrine it 
was clear as crystal, but it has become 
black from being kissed by sinful man. 

A hag^stone. A flint with a natural 
perforation through it. Sometimes hung 
on the key of an outside door to ward off 
the hogs. Sometimes such a stone used 
to be hung round the neck “ for luck ” ; 
sometimes on tho bedstead to prevent 
nightmare; and sometimes on a horse* 
collar to ward off disease. 

Leave no stone unturnetf. Omit no 
niinutiffi if you ivould succeed. After the 
defeat of Mardonius at Platma (b.c. 477), 
a report was current that the Persian 
General had left great treasures in his 
tent. Polycrfttes (4 syl.) the Theban 
sought long but found them not. The 
Oracle of Delphi, being oonsulted, told 
him “ to leave no stone unturned,” and 
the treasures were diecovered. 

Stone Age (TVie)* period when 
stone implements were usm. It pre¬ 
ceded the bronze age. 

Stone Blind. WhoUy blind. 

Stone Cold. Cold a stone. 

Stone Bead. Dead as a stone. 

Stone dog. Either a stone jar or a 
prison. The Greek word g/pagot {kerd- 
fiios) means either an earthen far or a 
prison, as in x<>^k^¥ o' {enalkHo m 
keramiS), in a brazen pnaon. When 
Venus complained to t^e ftmuorials that 
Diomed had* wounded her, Dibn6 bade 
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her cheer up, for other immortals had 
suffered also, but had borne up under 
their affliction} as Mars, for example, 
when Otos and Ephialt^ bound him 
. . . and kept him for thirteen moutlie 
xwAkc^ (V Kef&ny (in a brazen prison, or 
brazen jug). {Homei': lliaA, v. 381, etc.; 
»ee al«o ix 469.) Ewing sajrs keratms^ 
potter’s earth or pottery, was also a 
prison, because prisoners were made to 
work up potters’ earth into j ugs and other 
vessels. Thus we say, lie was sent to 
the treadmill, meaning, to ijrison to 
work in the treadmill. 

Stone Soup or St. Benwrd’e Soup. 

A beggar asked alms at a lordly mansion, 
but was told by the servants they haa 
nothing to give him. “Sorry for it," 
said the man, “ but will you let me boil 
n little water to make some soup of this 
stone? " This was so novel a proceed¬ 
ing, that the curiosity of the servants 
was aroused, and the man was readily 
furnished with saucepan, water, and a 
spoon. In he popped the stone, and 
negged for a little salt and pepper for 
flavouring. Stirring the water and 
tasting it, he said it would be tbo better 
for any fragments of meat and veget¬ 
ables they might happen to have. These 
were supplied, and ultimately he asked 
for a little catsup or other sauce. When 
fully boiled and fit, each of the servants 
tasted it, and declared thiit stone soup 
was excellent. (Zn soupe tut eaillott.) 

' Stone BtllL Perfectly still; with no 
more motion than a stone. 

“l will not Btrugdlo.; 1 will Hlnml aome still." 

Wuikerp&ire: iCini/t John, Iv. 1. 

Stone of tbo Broken Treaty. 

Limerick. About a century and a half 
ago England made a solemn compact 
with Irmand. . Ireland promised fealty, 
and England promised to gnaranteo to 
the Irim i^ple civil and religious 
equality. When the crisis was over 
England handed Ireland over to a 
faction that has ever since bred strife 
and disunion. {Address of the Corpora^ 
tion of Limriek to Mr. Bright^ 18^.) 

‘ TUe ‘atfino of the broken treaty’ fa there, and 
from CiVrly in the morning tU« at night 
gruuiai gather round it. and foster iLu iraditiou 
of tbulr national, wruDgs."~rAe liiioa. 

Stone of StamUlng. This was 
much more si^ifioant among the Jews 
than it is with ourselves. One of the 
Pharisaic sects, called N%kji or “ Dash¬ 
ers," used towalk abroad without liff^ 
their feet from the . ^und. They were 
for ever .“ dashing tneir fe^t against the 


stones," and “ stumbling ” on their 
way. 

Stime of Toi^ea. This was a stone 

S 'ven to Oinit, King of Lombardy, by 
s father dwarf ElMrich, and had tlio 
virtue, when put into a person’s mouth, 
of euabliug him to speaK perfectly any 
forei^ language. {The Heldmbwh.) 

Stones. 

Aerolites^ or stones which have fedlen 
from heaven. J. Norman Lockyer says 
the number of meteors whicli fall daily 
to the earth “exceeds21 millioDa ” {Nine¬ 
teenth Centnrg^ Nov., 1880, p. 787.) The 
largest aerolith on record is one that fell 
in Brazil. It is estimated to weigh 
14,000 lbs. In 1806 a shower of stones 
fell near L’Amlc, and M. Biot was de¬ 
puted by the French Government to re¬ 
port on the phenomenon. He found 
between two and three thousand stones, 
the largest being about 17 lbs. in weight. 
Eagle stones. {See Eaqis-stokeb.) 
Health stones. Purites (2 syl.) found 
in Geneva and Savoy. So called from 
the notion that it loses its steel-blue 
colour if the person in possession of one 
is in ill health. 

Square stones. The most ancient idols 
were square stones. The head and limlis 
were subsequent additions. 

Touchstones, {q.r.) * 

Stout s. After the Moslem pilgrim haa 
made his seven processions round the 
Caaba, he repairs to Mount Arafat, and 
before sunrise enters the valley of Mena, 
where he throws seven stones at each of 
throe pillars, in infltatiou of Abraham 
and Adam, who thus drove away the 
devil when he disturbed their devotions. 

Stmdiug stones. The most celebrated 
groups are those of Stonehei^e, Avebury, 
m Wiltshire, Stennis in the Orkneys, and 
Caruoc in Brittany. 

The Standing i&ones of Stennis, in the 
Orkneys, resemble Stonehenge, and, says 
Sir W. Siiott, furnish an irresistible re¬ 
futation of the ^iuion that these cireies 
are Druidical. There is every reason to 
believe tfiat the custom was prevalent in 
Scandinavia as well as in Gaul and 
Britain, and as c^nimou to the mvth- 
ology of Odin as to DruidUm, They 
were places of public assembly, and in 
the Eyrbiggia Saga is described the 
manner of «s^ting apart the H^a Foli 
(Holy Bocks) by the pontiff Thorolf for 
solemn meetmgs. 

% Stones fallen down from Jupiter. 
Anaxog’oras mentions a stone that fell 
from Jupiter in Thrace, a description of 
which is given by Pliny. The Ephesians 
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asserted teat their image of Diana came 
from Jupiter. The sUme at Emessa, in 
Syria, wondiip^d as a symbol of the 
sun, was a dtnuar meteorite. At Aby** 
dos and Potidni’a similar stones wore 
preserved. At Corinth was one venerated 
as Zev». At Cyprus was one dedicated 
to Venus, a description of which is given 
by Tacitus and Maximus Tyrilus. Hero'- 
disn describes a similar stone in Syria. 
The famous Caa'ba stone at Mecca is a 
siimdar meteor, livy recounts three foils 
of stones. On November 27th, 1492, jiut 
os Marimilian was on the point of eu> 
gagu% the French array near Ensisheira, 
a mass weighing 270 lbs. fell between 
the combatants; pari of this moss is now 
in the British Museum. In Juno, 1866, 
at Knyahinya, a villogo of Himmry^ a 
shower of stones feU, the largest of which 
weighs above 5 cwt.: it was broken in 
the fall into two pieces, both of which 
are now in the Imperial Collection at 
Vienna. On December 13th, 1795, in 
the village of Thwing, Yorkshire, an 
aerolite fell weighing 56 lbs., uoav in the 
Britirii Museum. On September lOtb, 
1813, at Adare, in Limerick, fell a 
similar stone, weighing 17 lbs., now in 
the Oxford Museum. On May 1st, I860, 
in Guernsey county, Ohio, more thiui 
thirty stones were poked up within a 
sp^ of ten*mile8 three; the largest 
weighed 103 lbs. (^estelmeyei" and Dr. 
Otto Buchner: The 'Jlmes, November 14th, 
1866.) 

U You have tionee in your mouth. Said 
to a person who stutters or speaks very 
indistmotly The allasion is to Demos*- 
thenes, who ciwed himself of stuttering 
by putting pebbles iu his mouth and 
deefaimiog on the eea-shorc. 

“ Ihe orator wUo onm 
Di<t fl]l his month with pebble stunt's 
When be barauftiKtl,'' 

Butler : Undilirm, 1 . 1 . 

Preeiom stomt. Said to be dew-drops 
condensed and hardened by tbasun. 

'btonttbnudi. A name given in Wilt¬ 
shire to the subsoil of the north-western *■ 
border, consisting of a reddish Calcareous 
loam, miugiod with flat stones; n soil 
made of small Btonos\}r broken rock. 

StoaelwiKgeb says Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, was ereeted by Merlin (the magi¬ 
cian) to perpetuate the, treachery of 
Heugist/swho desired a friendly meeting 
with Vortigem, but fell upon him and 
his 400 attend^ts, putting them all to 
the sword. Aurelias Ambrosius asked 
M«rh'u to recommend a sensible memento 
of this event,, aud MerUn told the Iring 


to transplant the Giants* Dance ** from 
the mountain of IdUaraus, m Iteland. 
These stones hadf been brought by. the 
grants from Africa as baths, and all pos* 
sessed meuirinal qualities. Medrlin tiws- 
planted them by magioi This tale owes 
its birth to,tne word stan-hengist,’* 
which means iwli/ted atotm, but ‘"hen- 
gist ** suggested the name of the tradi- 
aotral hero. 

“ Stnttebenge, once thought a temple, r<>u have 
found 

A thruuc where kings, our earthly gods, were 
croWnod, 

When by their vonderinit subjorts they were 
at'en." vryien: ICpMfca, li. 

Stonewall Jaekaon. Thomas 
Jackson, one of the Confederate generals 
ill the American war. The name arose 
thus: Goneral Bee, of South Caroli'na, 
obsorvuig his men waver, exclaimed, 
“Look at Jackson's men; they stand 
like a stone wall!" (1826-1863.) 

Stony Arabia. A mistranslation of 
Arabia Petraa, where Petrsea is sup¬ 
posed to he on adjective formed from 
the Greek petrot (a stone), and not, m 
it really is, from the city of Petra, the 
capital of the Nabathseans. This city 
was called Thamud (rock-built). (Jiee 
Yehen.) 

Stool of Repontanoe. A low stool 
placed in front of the pulpit in Scotland, 
on which persons who ItM incurred an 
ecclesiastical censure were placed during 
divine service. When the smvice was 
over the “ penitent had to stand on the 
stool aud receive the minister’s rebuke. 
Even in the present century this method 
of rebuke has been repeated. 

“('uloiiot Knur . .. tried Ut tHVcadxantHin' of 
a merely fornini proceeding tw set: Mr. tiladstouo 
on the stool ot reiHfntance.’ —The Times. 

Stopa Organs have no fixed numbet 
of stops; some have sixty or more, aud 
others much fewer. A stop is a collec¬ 
tion of pipes similar in tone and quality, 
running throui^ the whole or part of an 
organ. They may be divided into 
mouth-pipes and reetl-pipes, accordiug 
to a^ucture, or into (1) metallic, (2) 
reed, (3) wood, (4) 'mixtare or compound 
stop^ according to material. 'Hio fol¬ 
lowing arc the chief 

(1) Metallie. Principal (so called be¬ 
cause it is the first stop iuu^, and ia 
the standard bv which uio whole organ 
is regulated), tno Open djapason, duld- 
ana, the 12th, 15th, tierce or 17^. 

got or 19tb, 22nd, 26th, 2fith, 33ra, etc. 
(beiug respc^ively 12^ 16,17, etc., notes 
above the open drapason), 

(2) JUed (i^etalxm jdpee). JBassoon, 
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cremona, hautboy dr oboe, trumpety.Toz* 
hunuuut (all ia uniao^ with tho opea 
diapason), cslarion (aa octare above ihe 
diap^u and in uniaon with principal). 

Woiod, Stopt diapason, doublo 
diap^n, and most of Uie flutes. 

(4) Cmpound ot‘ missture,* Fluto (in 
uuW>u wim the piincipa}), comet, mix¬ 
ture or furniture, wsq[uial^ra, eymbel, 
and comet.' 

V Grand organs have, in addition to 
the above, freon two to two and a half 
octaves of pedala 


atnpsi strictly speaking, aro tbrec-foltl, call<>ii 
tbc /omdatum stop, Itio mutation stup. and tim 
mixivTO stop. 

Tlic fonnaalion stop is uiie wbuse t«ine agrees 
with tba normal pitch of the digital struck, <n- 
some oclare of it. 

The mutation stops producea tone that is neither 
theporiual pitch nor yot an .octave of the digital 
struck. 

The mliUnre stop oeeda no explanation. 

Among varieties of organ-stops may be men¬ 
tioned the comfleto stop, which has one )i[|w nr 
reed to a note. The oompotaut stop, wliioii has 
more than one i>ii»or reed to»note. Thestop, 
coinp-isdd of ttue'Pliies. The inampMo (or ini- 
]ierfeci> stop, which has less than the fnlt nnmber 
of pipes. The manmu atop, curmsiMindiiig to tlio 
iiMiiiial keylmard. The oj>e» simi, whicii has the 
piliea op^tt at the uppera^nd. Tlic pedal at op, as 
aistlnguiBbod from the “ ntannal" stop. The oolo 
stop, the sfrisg stop, etc. 


Ston (I syl.). store is no mv. 
Tilings stored up for future use are no 
evil. Sore means grief os well os wound, 
our norroto. 


Stork, a sacjred bird, according to 
the Swedish legend received its name 
from flying round the cross of the Gmci> 
IBed Emeemer, crying Styrka! itt/rka ! 
(Strengthen! strengthen!). (See Chrint, 
in Chbibtiah TBAumoNB.) 

Storks are the sworn foes of snakes. 
Hence the veneration in wliich they are 
held. They are also excellent scaven- 
gers. (Stork, Anglo-Saxon, store.) 


‘ ‘ Twill isrofl I when the stork, sworn foe of snaktw, 

llptiirns, to show romiassiun to thy planis." 

PhUifS: Ctuter, bk. t. 

Storks' liSV or Zex Cieouaria. A 
Roman law which obliged children to 
maintain, their uece&dtous parents in old 
ago, “ in imitation of the stork.'* Also 
called “ Antipehixgui.’* 

Storm la s Tespot. A mighty to-do 
alxiuta trifle. "A storm in a puddlu." 

Storms. The inhahitantH of Com* 
acchio, a town in Central Italy, ^tweeu 
the two branches of the Po, rejoice in 
stonns because then the fish are driven 
into their maxshoa 


“ w boss 1 ewttsmng Ipat as the Jnsy culm’s repose, 

S{»?oSSCLW«!" 

GapeqfSiofinf, 8oBaxtiholomewX>iaz 
mimed tne south cope of Africa in U86, 


but King John 11. olianged it into the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Stormy Fotrel (A). An ill omen; s 
had augury. 

“ I)r. von Ksroarcb Is remrded at enurt as » 
stormy petrel, and every effort was mode to con¬ 
ceal bis visit to the German muperor.''—37i< World, 
sth April, tfls:, p. 15. ' 

Storaollo Vorsos are those in wliich 
certain words are har^ on and tamed 
about and about They are common 
among the Tuscan peasants. The word 
is from lorna're (to return).. 

“ I'll tell him tbe vsMU, nnd tbe pr^en.and the red, 
Miwi our country has tlnug tne vile yoke from 
her head; 

rit tell hint tbe aiccn,ntid tlic red,and the mMo 
Would hM>k well hy Ids side us a sword-knot so 
bright: 

I'll tell him the red, and the ttrUle, and the areen 
Is Che prise that we play for, a inise we will 
win." Kales wul Qmrtes. 

Staftblng (mon. stor-ting). The 
Norwegian Parliament, elected every 
three years (Norse, stor, great; thing, 
court.) 

Stoveplpo Hut {A). A chimney-pot 
hat (q.v.). 

“High collars, tight coaU, and tight sleeves 
were worn at. home und sbroml, ami, os tboiigli 
that were not eunugli.A stovepipe bat was worn." 
~lUiislrnted Sparling «>i<I VriimaHe. Sews, dep- 
tenitwr. isat. 

Stowe (I syl.). The fair majestic 
paradise of Stowe {Thornoum Antumn). 
The principal seat of the Puke of Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Stowe Nine Churoliea. A hamlet of 
Stowe, Northamptonshire. The tradi¬ 
tion is that the people of this hamlet 
wished to build a church, aud made nine 
ineffectual efforts to do so, for every time 
tho church was finished the devil camo 
by night and knocked it down again. 

Strn'bo (Walufridu^). A Gcnnan 
monk. (807-8-19.) 

Strodlva’riiis {Anfonio). A famous 
violiu-maker, bom at Cremo'na. Some 
of his iuaia-umeuts have fetched £400. 
(1670-1728.) Cbemokas.) », 

• Straight as an Arrow. (See 

Sonxiss.) 

Strain (1 syl.). Tb strain courtesy. 
To staud utton cepAnuuy. Hero, struiu 
is to stretch, as imrctuneiit is stxuined on 
a drum-head. When strain means to 
filter, the idea is pressiug or squeeziug 
through a c&uvos or woolicm bag. 

Strain at a gnat and swaltoi^a carnet. 
To make much fuss about little pec¬ 
cadillos', but commit offences of real 
magnitude. " Strain at" is strain out 
or off (Greek, di'-uiieo). The allusioin is 
to the practice of filtering wine for fear 
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of flwalJowiiiff on insect, whic^ was ** un¬ 
clean.” IVnaalo baa “stnun out” in his 
version. Our oxpresedon “ strain at ” is 
a corruption of atram-ut, “ut” being 
the Saxon form of out, retained in the 
words ut-msty uttery uttermost, etc. 

T&e quality of mercy is not strained 
(.4fm7w»# of Venice, iv. 1)—constrained 
or forced, but cometh down fi-eely as 
the rain, which is God’s gift. 

Stral'enheim (Cotmt of). A feudal 
liarou who hunted Werner like a par¬ 
tridge in order to obtain his inheritance, 
nine, Werner’s son, saved him from 
U)e Oder, but subs^uently murdered 
him. (Hyrou: Werner.) 

Strand (London). The bank ,of the 
Thames (Saxon for a beach or ^ore); 
whence stranded, run ashore or grounded. 

Strange (1 syl.). I^atiu, extra (with¬ 
out) ; whence exlra'nens (one without) ; 
old French, estranye; Italian, slrano, 
etc. Stranger, therefore, is exlra'nem, 
one without. 

Stranger of tbe Gate {The). {See 
under PnosiatTS.) 

Straagera Saerlfloed. It is said 
that Busi'ris, King of Egypt, sacrificed 
to his gods |tll strangers that set foot on 
his teriitories, Diomed, King of Thraco, 
gave strangers to his horses for food. 
{See Diokkdes.) 

“ oil fly, or hero -with At ninfferA* lihwHl imhruod 

UusiriH’ AltBrs ibcm shait And renewed: 

Amidst Ills slauphtcretl gnestH his almrA stood 

Obscene with tforeAsnd Inked with litiimin 
Mood." Ciimmiis: Liiaiiul, txmk it. 

Strap Oil. A beating. A corrup¬ 
tion of strap ’eil. i.e. German theif (a 
dole). The play is palpable. The 
” April fool ” asks for a pennyworth of 
. strap foil, that is dole of the strap, in 
French Phuikdecotret, (Latin, stroppus.) 

Strappa'do. A military punishment 
formerly practised; it consisted of pull- 
iffg an offender to a beam and then let¬ 
ting him down suddenly; by giis mean^ 
a limb was not unfrcquently oislocated. 
(Italian, atrappa're, to pull.) 

■' Were I itt I lji> Htrati^o nr llio rack. I'd ttirc 
nil man a reason on coiniuilaiuit.''—iisMiaitoxitcare.' 

1 lletiTji I r,, li. 4. 

Straaburg Goose (vl). A goose 
fattened, crammed, au} ^nilned in 
order to enlarge its Hver. Metaphoric¬ 
ally, one crammed with instruction and 
kept from healthy exercise in order to 
pass examinations. 

‘^Tbe Aiuemie. myetiio, worn-oat crestaro who 
uoisen Ui rtlie army]—a now fciivl. Of Atruburg 
goose,"—AifiefemfA Ceniuru, January, 18 W, p. tm, 


Strat'agom means generalship. 
(Greek, straidyos^a, general j atratoa-ayo, 
to lead an oi'my.) 

Straw. Servants wislting to bo hired 
used to go into the market-place of 
Carlisle (^rcl) with a straw m their 
mouth. (^' MOP.) 

"At Oarel I stnld wi' a atrao i' niy mmuh, 

Till* wey voB coin rnnn' me in oustora; 

‘ Wlmt weage tins tenx, camiy lad?* says yen,” 
aviieraon: VumberUaulatulaiUt. 

Straw, choppeil or otherwise, at a 
wedding, sigumes that the bride is no 
virgin. Flowers indicate purity or vir¬ 
ginity, but straw is only the roiuso from 
which corn has boon already takeiu 

A little straw shows which way the 
wind blows. Mere trifles often indicate 
the coming on of momentous events. 
They are sluulows cast before coming 
events. 

A man of straw, A man without 
means; a Mrs. Harris; a sham. In 
French, “ Un homme de paitle" like a 
malkin. {Sec Maw of Straw.) 

/ hare a straw to break with yon. I 
am di8}dcascd with you; I have a re¬ 
proof to give you. In feudal times 
passession of a fief was conveyed by 
giving a straw to the new tenant. If 
the tenant misconducted himself, tho 
lord dispossessed him by going to tho 
tliresholo of his door and breaking a 
sti-aw. saying us he did so, “As 1 break 
this straw, so break 1 tho contract iniido 
hotwomi 118 .” In allusion to this custom 
it is said in Reynard tlte Fox —“ llio 
kingo toke up a straw fro’ the OTouud, 
and pardoned and forguf the Foxe,” 
on condition that tho Fox showed King 
Lion where the treasmes were hid (ch. v.). 

In the straw. litre cu conelte'* (iu 
bed). Tho phrase is applied to women 
in childbirth. Tlie allusion is to the 
straw with which beds were at one time 
usually stuffed, and not to the Utter laid 
before a house to break the noise of 
wheels passing by. 'The Butch of Haar¬ 
lem and Enckhuysen, when a Voman is 
confined, expose a pin-cudiion at the 
street-door. If tbo rahe is a boy, tho 
pin-cusliion has a red fringe, if a girl a 
white one. 

ybt to care a straw for one. In Latin, 
“ [Aliquein] nihitt, focci, tmtei, ptli, 
Urnneii faeSre.’' To hold one iu no 
esteem; to defy one as not worth your 
steel. 

Foi worth a straw, Wortldoss. In 
French, **Je «Vm dotweraiapas uh fetn 
(or un r«fr).” Not worth a rap; not 
worth a. pin’s point; not worth a fig 
{q.tf .); not worth a twopenny'dam, etc. 
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8ht wears a straw %n her ear. She ia 
looki]^ out tot anot^r husboud. This 
is a French exproanou, and refers to 
the ancient custom of placing a straw 
between the ears of horses for sale. 

The last straw. The only hope left; 
the last penny, * 

'Tia Ute last straw that breaks the 
horse's (or earners) back. In weighing 
article as salt, tea, sugar, etc., it is the 
lost pinch which turns the scale; and 
there is on ultimate point of endurance 
beyond which calamity breaks a innu 
down. 

To eai'ry off the straiv {''JSnlever la 
pidlle*'). To bear off the belle. The 
pun is between pal,** a slang word for 
a favourite, and “paillo,” straw. The 
French paht means a “pul** Thus 
Gervais says— 

“ Mni8, (lucore uii roup, initn iialot." 

Le Cuaii d'<Ed hirin, j). SI. 

To catch at a straw. To hope a forlorn 
hope. A drowning man will catch at a 
gtraw. 

To make bricks without straw. To 
attempt to do something without the 
proper and necessary materials. Tlie 
allusion is to the exaction of the Eg}!)- 
tian taskmasters mentioned in Exodus 
V. 6-14. Even to the present, “ bricks ” 
In India, etc., ore made of mud and 
sti-aw dried in the sun. To make plum- 
puddings without plums. 

To stumble at a straw. Nodes in 
' scirpo quarSre," To look for knots in a 
bulrush (which has none). To stumble 
in a plain way. 

To throw straws ayainst the wind. To 
contend uselessly and feebly against 
what is irresistible; to sweep bac^ tlic 
Atlantic with a besom. 

Strawbarry means the straying 
plant that bears berries (Anglo-Saxon, 
streoir berie). So called from its runners, 
which stray from the parent plant in oU 
direotiotts. • 

Strawbeny Preaohan. So Lati¬ 
mer called the nqp-resideut country 
clergv, because they strayed from then* 
parisho.s, to wliich they returned only 
once a year. (Anglo-Saxon, atreowan, 
to stray.) 

Streak of Silver {Th). The British 
Channel. So called in the Ediuburyh 
Jtei'iew, October, 1870. 

Street and Walker (Jifmrs.). <*lu 
the employ of Messrs, Street and 
Walker.** Said of a person out of em- 
^ymenf. A gentleman without means, 
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whose employment is walking about the 
streets. 

Btretok'er. An exaggeration; e 
statement stretched out beyond the 
strict trutli. Also a frame on wMch the 
sick or wounded are carried; a frame on 
which painters* canvas is strctdbed; etc. 

Strike {A), A federation of workmen 
to quit work unless the masters will sub¬ 
mit to certain stated conditions. To 
strike is to leave off work, as stated 
above. (Anglo-Suon, sti'lc-an, to go.) 

“ Co-operatloii ., , . provpnta strikes by ... . 
Wlentifyins the interests uf labour anti capital.”— 
R. T. Ely; PoUHetU Rronomy, isirt iv. diap. iv. 

Strike (1 syL). Strike, hut hear me I 
So .said Themis'tocles with wonderful 
self-posscsaiou to Eurybi'ades, the Spar¬ 
tan general. The tale told by Plutarch 
is this: Themistocles strongly opposed 
the propofsal of Eurybiad^ to quit the 
bay of Sal'amis. The hot-headed Spar¬ 
tan insultingly remarked that ‘‘those 
who in the public games rise up before 
the proper signal are scourged.*’ 
“True,” said Themistocles, “but those 
who big behind win no laurela” On 
this, Eurybiades lifted up his staff to 
strike him, when Themist^les earnestly 
but proudly exclaimed, “Strike, but 
hear mo!” • 

To strike hands upon a bargain or strike 
a bargain. To confirm it by shaking 
or Btrmiug hands. 

Strike Amain. Yield or suffer the 
consequences. The defiance of a man- 
of-war to a hostile ship. To strike 
amain is to lower the topsail in token of 
submission. To wave a naked sword 
amain is a symbolical command to a 
hostile ship to lower her to|)8ail. 

Strike a Bargain {To). In Latin, 
fmdus fci-ire; in Greek, horkia teinein. 
The allusion is to the Greek and Human 
custom of making sacrifice in concluding 
an ogreefiaent or bargain. After caHjpg 
the gods to witness^ they struck—t.r. 
slew—the victim which was offered in 
sacrifice. Tlio modem English custom 
is simply to strike jor shake hands. 

Strike SalL To acknowledge one¬ 
self beaten ; to eat umblo pie. A mari¬ 
time expression. When a ship in fight 
or oH meeting another ship, lets down 
her topsoils at least half-mast bigh, she 
is ssdd to strike, meaning that ^ sub¬ 
mits or pays respect to tlie other. 

“ Now Margaret 

Must strike her sail, and lenrn awhile to serve 

When kiugs coiinnaud." 

iSkakeiipeore .* 3 itmrp Fi., iii,a. 
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strike Willie tke Iron Is Bet. In 

Pieuclif “ II font battre le fer pendant 
qit’il eat chmid, '* Either act while the im¬ 
pulse is still fervent, or do what you do 
at the right time. The metapnur is 
taken from a blacksmith working a piece 
of iron, say a horse-sltoe, into shape. 
It must be struck while the iron is I'cd- 
hot or it cannot be moulded into shape. 
Similar proverbs are: ‘‘'Moke hay while 
the sun shines,*’ ** Take time by the 
loi’clock.” 

String. Ahcaijs harping on one string. 
Always talking on one subject; always 
ix^peutiug the same thing. The allusion 
is to the ancient harpers; some, like 
Paganini, played on one string to show 
their skill, but more would have endorsed 
the Apothecary’sapology—“ My poverty, 
and not my will, consents.” 

Stripes. A tiger. In India a tiger 
is called Master Stripes. 

‘M'atcli oIC Htripcs come uoar mj litillitck. i( In.- 
i.liouutil )i ‘Hhootiucr-inin ' wati anjwlicrp :ih(>ni. 
Even if xliere were snutlier S(i'ipee,lie wniilil imi 
sIjiiw Iii)ii>e1f thiit nifdii"(WnAi/f Mmimmc 
lUil Tiffer HVifrA), July, 18M3. 

Strode. The babes of Strode ore born 
with tails. 

"An Becket, that good saint, eubliincly rude, 

ThonghtU-BS insult, tbrougli tlie town of 
Strode 

Wbai ilia the mob ? Attacked Iiih horse's r uinji 

And cut the tail, no flowing, to the stiinip. 

What does the saint t Uuoth he, ‘ For tibia vile 
trick 

The town nl Strode Bhall heartily iw sick.’ 

And lo! hr power divine, a curse prevails— 

The tnbeB of Strode are horn with liorao'a tails." 

Peter Piugar: PpiMle tothe Pope. 

Stroke. The oarsman who sits on 
the beneli next the coxswain, and sets 
the stroke of the oars. 

StromkarL A Norwegian mnsic.'tl 
spirit. Arndt informs us that the 
Striimkarl has eleven different musical 
measures, to ten of which people may 
dance, hut tiie eleventh belong to the 
niuht-spirit, his host. If anyone plays 
iOables and benches, cops and cans, old 
men and women, blind and lany), babies 
in their ciadles, and tlie sick in their 
beds, JMgin to dance. (See Faxbt.) 

Strong— OS iron, os a horse, as brandy. 
(See Soules.) 

Starong-baok. One of Fortunio’s 
servants^ Ho was so stit>n% he could 
carry any weight upon his back without 
difficulty. (Qrimm'a Goblins; For- 
tunlo.) 

Strong-bow. Bichard de Clare, 
Earl of Strigul. Justice of Ireland. 
(*1176.) 


Stron'tlfui. This mineral receives 
its name from StrJlttian, in Argyleshire, 
where it was discovered by Dr. Hope, in 
1792. 

Struldbmga* Wretched inhabitants 
of Imggiiagg, an imaginary islaud a 
huudrra leagues soutii-east of Japan. 
Those human beings have tlie privAege 
of eternal life without those of immortal 
vigour, strength, and intellect (Swift • 
Gulliver's Travels.) 

" Many perannii think that the plclura uf Vlic 
Sttillirug!* («(<!) WHB iiitcnded to wean u» fruiiia 
li>vi> of life . . , but I am curtain Uiat iliu ih'nti 
never bad any aiicb thing id view."-Pah;/'« 
Xaiiiittl Theology (Lord Bruughaiii's nute, l-k, i 
p. liOi. 

Stnb'blo Geeae, called in Devonshire 
Arish Geese. The goose turned into the 
stubble-fields or arnshers, to mck up the 
corn left after harvest. (See Eabino. ) 

Stnok Pig. To stare like a stuck pig. 
A simile founded on actual observation. 
Of course, the stuck pig is the pig in the 
net of being killed. (See SiutLKs.) 

Stuck Up. Au Australian phrase for 
i-obbed on the highway. (See Gone II i’.) 

Stnok-up People. Fretentious peix- 
ple; parvenus; nohodics who ossiune to 
ra somebodies. The allusiou is to biixb,. 
08 the peacock, which sticks up its tniin 
to add to its “ importance ** and awe 
down” antagonists. 

Stnok hie Spoon In the Wall. 

Took up his residence. Sometimes ilt 
means took up his long home, or died. 
In primitive times a leather strap was 
very often nailed to the wall, somewhere 
near the fireplace, and in this strap were 
stuck such tilings as scissors, Bi>ooii8 for 
daily use, pen-case, and so on. In 
Barclay’s Ship of Fools is a picture of a 
man stirring a pot on the fire, and on 
the wall is a strap with twospoous stuck 
into it. 

Stuff Gown. An^outer barrister, or 
one without the bar. (See BABitrsTEit.) 

Stumera, in the language of the turf, 
arc fictitious bets i^corded in tlio books 
of bookmakers, and published in the 
papers, to deceive the public by running 
up the odds on a horse which is not 
meant to win. 

Stiunp. To take to the stumfs. To 
room about the country speechifying. 

To stump the country. To go from 
town to town moMiig [pratioal] speeches. 

" The IrlBli mcmlMn! lave already taken to the 
Btumii."—A Daily JmnM. 

Stump Orator ° (in America). A 
person who harangues the people from 
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the stump of a tree or other ohaooe ele- 
vatioD; a mob omtor. I 

Stomp Uii. Pay your reckoiung; ray 
what is due. H^y mouey is cauea 
stumpy or stumps. Au Amerioauism, 
moauiug money paid down on the spot— 
i.t. on the stump of a troo. {See NaxIi.) 

at nmp o. 7b »tir one'a stumpe. To 
get on foster; to set upon something 
expeditiously. Tlie stumps properly are 
wiKtdcn legs fastened to stumps or muti¬ 
lated limbs. (Icelandic, stnmpt\) 

“ This umktM him Btirro (lis bUinnKt.” 

The Tfo LanauhireiMvere (KMO), 

Stomped Oot. Outwitted; put 
down. A term borrowed from the game 
of cricket. 

Stupid Boy. St. Tliomas Aqui'uos, 
iiickuamed the Dumb Ox by his school¬ 
fellows. (1224-1274.) 

Sty or Stye. O^riat styed up to 
hran-H. HalUwell gives = a ladder, 
and the verb w'ould bo to go to heaven, 
us* it wore, by Jacob’s ladder. The 
Anglo-Saxon verb atiyaH means to 
usc<'nd. 

" The iMMiat . . . 

Tltiiihjlit wiCh hiii wiiiKi'S tn stye nlmvc t)it> 

trriiunrt.” 

tSjH'Ufrr; FaMe Qwew, hk. I. ointft 2.V 

Styg'ian (3 syl). Infernal: pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, the fable<l river of hell. 

" Al tbiit Bit smiden blaze tlie Sryvixn throng 

Uenl tboir naiici’c." 

^ MWon: Faradim x, tvi. 

Style (1 syl.) is from the Latin afi/fita 
(an iron pencil for writing on waxen 
tiiblcts, otG.|. The cliaracteristic of a 
noi-son's wHting is called his style. 
Mehiphorically it is applietl to com- 
]>itHitiua and spoeoh. CfcKtd writing is 
Hli/hsfi, Sind, uietaphorically, smartness 
ot' dross and deportment is so called. 

“ St > le IS the drwH ot thought .Mil a well-dressml 
tliDiigiii, liken w'oils|r«M*stidiiiaii,Ap|iear8togre!it 
HiUiiiihiga."—CAestoryteM.* Jjttter ccxl. p. Ml. 

Style*. Tom Styiea or John a Stylea, 
ennuected*with John o*Noakea in aciions 
of ejectment. These mythical gentle- 
men, like John Doe qnd Bicliaid Roe, 1 
are no longer employed. 

" Ami. likn blind Vortnne, with a sloight 
t.vmvf«y tiien'is lutoreotniid right 
From Btileti's iKickor into N<ike«’i>." 

, Butler! nnddmn, Hi. it. 

Styll^tee or Pillar Sainta. By far the 
most celebrated are Simeon the Shiite 
of Syria, and Daniel the Stylite of Con¬ 
stantinople. Simeon spent thirty-seven 
years on different pillars, each loftier 
and narrower than the preceding. The 
hist was sii^ty-six feet lugh. He died in 
460,. aged seveuty-two. Dkuiel lived 


tbirty-tiiree years on a pillar, and was 
not unfrequcntly nearly mown from it 
by the storms from Thrace. He ^ed m 
4 p 4. Tennyson has a poem on Simeon 
Stylites. 

'* 1, Binusm of the Piil»r liy surname. 

Htylites among men—I, Biineoii, 

The n atclier on the column till the end." 

Teunyecn. 

Styx. The river of Hate, called by 
Milton “abhorrUd Styx, the flood of 
burning hate ” {Paradiae loat, ii. 577). 
It was said to flow nine times round the 
infernal regions. (Greek, atug’eOj to 
liate.) 

V ^e Styx is a river of £gypt,'aud 
tlie tale is that Isis collected the various 
parts of Osiris (murdered by Typhon) 
and buried them in secrecy on the bonks 
of the Styx. The cla&sic fables about 
tlie Styx are obviously of ISgyptiau 
origin. Charon, as Diodorus informs us, 
is au Egyptian word for a “ ferryman,” 
and styx means “hate.” 

"The ThHiiieB reuuiidjit biiu of rttix."—JW. 
Tiiiur. 

Styx, the dread oath of yoda. 

“ Fur by the black iiiternat SU'x I awcar 

vTlial ar.-ailful oath which bitiilK the Thundereri 

’ Tk flxiHi r’ l‘opr: Thebnxe o/itlaUii*, 1 . 

Soav'lter in Mode (I.atiu). An 
inoffensive iiuumer of doing^what is to 
be done. Suatuter tn tnodo^fot'Mer in 
re, doing what is to be done urith uu- 
flincliing firmness, but in the most iu- 
offensivo maimer jiossible. 

Sub Cnltro Unnit. He left me in 
the lurch, like a toadtundcr tlie harrow, 
or au ox under the knife. 

Sob Baeto. By auction. When an 
auction took place among the Boiiiaiis, it 
was customary to stick a spear iu the 

f round to give notice of it to the public, 
u Loudon wo hang from the first-floor 
window a strip of 1^-room carpet. 

Sub Je’ve (Latin). Under Jove; in 
the open atr. Jupiter is the deified per-^ 
Honiftcatiou of the upper iTgions of the 
air, Juno ij^f the lower regions, Neptune 
of the waters of the seu, Vesta of the 
earth, Ceres of the suriace soil, Hades of 
the invisible or undst-vrorld. 

Snb-Lupca'rlua. Supn^La p e arle i U . 

The ffM^-lapsariau maintains that God 
devised His ^djjeine of redemption after 
the ” lapse ” or fall of Adam, when He 
elected some to salvation and left others 
to run tlieir course. The sapra-lapsariau 
raaiiitainB that all this was ordained by 
God from the foundation of the world, 
and therefore hefore the ” lapse ” or fall 
of Adam. 
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Sub Boia. (JSee Boss.) 

BubUiiie Port. Wine merchants say 
the port of 1820 is the true Sublime 
Port” Of course, the play is on the 
Porta Subllma or Ottoman empii'e. 

SuUlioo Porte (TVic*). The Ottoman 
empire. It is the French for Porta 
Subllma, the lofty gate." Constau* 
tinople has tvrelve gates, and near one 
of these gates is a building with a lofty 
gateway called “ Bab-i-humajuu.” In 
tills building resides the vixicr, in the 
same are the oiiices of all the chief 
ministers of state, and thence all the 
imperial edicts are issued. The Freueli 
phrase has been adopted, because at oue 
time French was tiie language of Euro¬ 
pean diplomacy. 

Babmorged {.Thv) or The Sub¬ 
merged Tenth, llic proletariat, sunk 
or submerged in poverty; the gutter- 
class ; the waifs and strays of society. 

“All ^ut the 'fluhinerawl’ were ticnt urou 
iiit-rryniakiiig.' —.Si/ciettf, Nuteinlicr ISili, WJS, e. 
r.’7:t. 

“If .Mr. Booth li.<ts not iiuiiiK>ir;iU‘<l reiiiedMl 
work anitiiiK the HiihmcrKtHl iciith, he bas oer- 
t iinly Bct the fasbfou of writiuv and talking 
about \^wn\:' —XewgmipfT puruyiravli, October 
i;itb,JS»l. 

Submit means simply “to lower,“ 
and tiie iddii usually associated with the 
word is derived from a custom in gladia¬ 
torial siKtits: When a gladiator a^now- 
ledt^ himself vanquished he lowered 
{mmmtted) his anus as a sign that he gave 
ill; it then rested with tiie siiectatorH to i 
let him go or put Kin to death. If they j 
wbhed him to live they held their tliumbs 
doiVHi, if to be put to death they held their 
thuinlM upirnrdH. 

Subpoe'na b a writ given to a man 
commaiiding him to apiiear in court, to 
bear witness or give evidenee on a certain 
trial named in the w'rit. It b so called 
because the party summoned is bound bi 
appear mb poena centum hbt'o'twn (under 
ITpenalty of £100). We have the verb 
to mbpeena. , « 

SnVaidy means literally a sediment; 
that which b on the ground. It is a 
military term., In *battie the Romans 
drew up their army in three divisions : 
first, the light-armed troops made the 
attack, and, if repulsed, the piku-meu 
came qp to their aid; if rh^e two were 
beaten bick, the swordsmen (pnn'cipee) 
advaiuied; audit they too were defeated, 
the reserve went forward. These lost 
wero called subsidies because they re- 
iiioioed reeifuff ou thexr hft knee till their 
time of action. Hetaphoiicolly, money 


aid b called a subsidy. (Latin, titbsideo, 
to subside.) a , 

Subatltutlmi of Sorrlee {The), in 
Ireland. Instead of serving a process 
porsoiiully, the name of the defaulter 
was postedooii the walls of a Catholic 
chapel in the parish or barony, or in some 
otiior public place. 

Subtle Doctor. John Buns Bcotus, 
one of the schoolmen. (1265-1808.) 

Snbrol'vano or Subvolva'uL Thu 

aiitagunbts of the Privolvaus in Stimuol 
Butler’s satiiical iioem called 'I'fte Elv- 
phant in the Moon. 

“ 'i'lio ssllitut Siibvolvaui raJly, 

And fniiii ibcir tn-iicliua iiiako a Milly." 

Vt'Mf N-'t, fit’. 

Sucoea'slon Powder. I'he poison 
it.sed by the Manpiiso do Briuvillicrs in 
her |>oisoiiiugs, for the benefit of succes- 
W)ra. (iVCfi POISONEBS.) 

Suoeinot means undcrgirdetl; hence 
conebe, tersf.*. (Lutiu, sub-cuivtus.) 

Sucooth. The Jewish feast of talxv- 
naclcH or tents, wliich began on the 1.31h 
l^ri (Septemlwr), and lasted eight days. 
It was kept in reiuemTirauce of the 
sojourn in tlie wikleniebs, anti was a 
time of grand reioicing. 'ITiose wiio 
kept it held in their hands sprigs of 
myrtle, naira-branches, and wiTUtw- 
twigs. The Pentateuch was read on tlie 
last eight days. 

Suck tbo Monkey. {Sec Moxkey.) 

Sucking Young Patololans. The 

younger sons of tiic arbtocnuiy, who 
sponge ou those in jjower to get plai'i’.s 
of profit and employment. 

StKOkle. T» suckle fools and ihromele 
smuH beer, lago stiys women are of no 
use but to nurse children and keep the 
accounts of tho_ household. {Snuhe- 
Hjware: Othello^ it. 1.) 

Suoro. Manger fdu suere, Axipluuse 
given hy claqueurs to actonf is called 
suei'e (sugar). French actors and ac¬ 
tresses m^e a regular agreement with 
the maiiiiger for tnese hired applaudeis. 
While inrerior artists are obliged to ac¬ 
cept a mere miumui' of approval, others 
receive a “ salvo of bravos,^’ while tho^e 
of the highest rAle demand a “ furore 
or eclat tie rire, according to their line 
of acting, whether trageuv or comedy. 
Sometimes the manager is hound to dvo 
actors “sugar to eat"' m the public 
journals, and the agieement b that the 
announcement of their name shall bo 
preceded with the words “ celebrated," 
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** admirable,*' and so on. The following 
is part of the a^eeuout of a French 
actor on renewing his engagement 
(1869)“Que cinquaute claqueurs au 
inoius foraient manger du sucie des 
1’entree eu scene, et que I’t^trice rivale 
seruit privee do cet ogremout.” (^ir'i? 
CLAaUE.) 

Suds A facetious name for 

a washwoman or laundress. Of course, 
the allusion in to soap-suds. 

Tfi he in (he uttdv—m. ill-tcnijier. Ac- 
cording to the song, “Ne’er a bit of 
coinfort is upon a washing day,” all 
are i>ut out of gear, and therefore out of 

tfiiijHir. 

Suffolk. The folk south of Norfolk. 


Sufflrago means primarily tlie hough 
or {>a8terii of a horse; so called because 
it bcuds imHtr. and not orer, like the 
knee-joint. When a honic is lying 
down and wants to rise on his legs,'it is 
tliis joint which is brought into action ; 
and when the horse stands on his legs 
if is these “ankle-joints*' which 
support him. Metaphorically, voters arc 
the ivisti'in joints of a candidate, where¬ 
by he is supported. 

A miffetujHU is a titular bishop who 
is iipixmitcd to assist a prolate; and in 
relation to an anibbishop all bisliop are 
Slidraguus. The a rdibishop is the norse, 
and the bishops are his pasterns. 

^ Sugar-oandy. Rhyming slang for 
“ brandy.” 

Sugar-lip. IlitUx, the grenit Persian 
lyrist. (*-1389.) 


Sugar and Honay. Rliyming slang 
ft>r “ money.” Chivt.) 


Sugared Words. Sweet, flattering 
words. When sugar was first imported 
into Europe it was a very great dainty. 
The coarse, vulgar idea now associated 
with it is from its being cheap and com¬ 
mon. ^ • 

Sul Gott'orla (Latin). Having a 
distinct cluiroctcr of its own; unlike 
anything else. • 


Sui Jurla. Of one's own right; th 
state of being able to exercise one’s legs 
rights— k'.^. freedom from legal dis 
ability. 

Suioidea were fotmeiiy buried iguo 
miniously on the high-road, wiUi a stok 
thrust through their body, and withou 
Christian rites. {Chatnm>a: JSneyeh 
peedia, lx. p. 184, col. 1.) 

Tlipy imried Buu at fuiir cross naas, 
WHA a slake hi Ills insUlu.'! 

• Uood 1 /iuMcMi steUy Ority. 


Sulooo. Tu fau suixse. You tive 
alone; you are a misanthrope. Suisse 
means porter or door-keeper, hence 
**J*ar/er m Sui«ae ” (“ Ask the porter,” or 
‘‘ Enquire at the porter’s lodge ”). The 
door-keeper lives in a lodge near the 
main entrance, and the smitariness of 
his iiositiou, cut off from the house and 
servants, gave rise to the phrase. At 
one time these porters were for the most 
part Swiss. 

Suit (1 syl.). To foUow suit,' To 
follow the l^er; to do as those do who 
ai-e taken os your exemplars. The term 
is from games of cards. 

Suit of Dittos (A). A suit of clothes 
in which coat, waistcoat, and trousers 
arc all of one cloth. 

Sullt The knife which 

the goddess HeL (q.v.) is aiiccustomed to 
use w'hen she sits down to eat from her 
dish Hunger. 

SttltOA of Perala. Mahmoud Qaxui, 
founder of the Gazuivide dynasty, was 
the first to aasumu in Persia the title of 
Sultan (a.1). 999). 

Sultan's Horse. Deadly (The). 

" mUtlltiHIIK tlMI nil tllCcllKl 
wliiTC once UipSnlUin'fi liorKeabfttli trcnl 
i<r<iM4 iipitlicr grabs, u'lr sbrnli, uor tree.’* 
Hwijt: Petw/s the Orml, 

Sulta'na. A beautiful bird, allied to 
[ the moorhen, with blue feathers, diow- 
) iug beautiful metallic gloss, generally 
j with red beak mid legs. 

j '■ Sniue I'lirplr-'vi'iiiircil saltatia ** 

{ Stxtttv: Piirmtiscaud the PerL 

! Summa DlUgentla- On the top of a 

diligence. “Ctesar crossed the Alps 
‘ summa diligentia.’ ” This is a famous 
bchoolboy joke, and one of the best of 
the kind. 

Summer. The second or autumnal 
summer, said to last thirty days, begins 
aliout tho time that the sun entSw 
• Scorpio (October ‘23rd). It is varioudy 
calleu— 

(1) St. Martin’s summer (L'ete de St. 
Mtir(hi), St, Ma^iin’s Day is the 11th 
November. 

‘‘Exi'cct SI. Mariiti'b annimcr. lifllo'<in ilnya.” 

fthai-fepeare .' 1 Uenty VI^ k. ‘J. 

(‘2) All Saints' summer (All Saints* is 
the 1st November), or All liallowen 
summer. 

“Tlipii fflllnwcd thatlmuitifnl «e880B, 
CsUetl li.v Uic idous ArciMimii I'casautB tlic sum¬ 
mer of Alt eteints.'' 

Loits/ellaw: Smuifdtw. 

■‘Karewqll. All Battowou summer." — SitaU- 
; 1 J/eurii TV., i,!!. 
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(3^ St. Luke’s little summer (St. Luke’s 
day 18 18th October). 

Summer King (Th^). Amadeus of 
Spain. 

Summons. Peter and John do Car* 
vajal, being condemued to deatli ou cir* 
ciunstantial evidence, appealed without 
success to Ferdinand IV. of Spain. On 
thew ’Way to execution they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the king 
to appear before Ood \rithiu thirty days. 
Ferdinand was quite well ou the thirtieth 
day, but was fouud dead in his bed next 
morning. {Hce Wishaet.) 

Snmmum Bonum. The chief excel¬ 
lence ; the highest attainable good. 

SocEATBS said knowledge is virtue, 
and iguorance is vice. ^ 

Aristotle said that happiue&s is the 
greatest good. 

Bebnabi) be Maitbeville and Hel* 
VETius contended that self-interest is the 
perfection of the ethical end. 

Bentuah and Mill were for the 
greatest liappincss of the greatest num¬ 
ber. 

Hebbert Spencer places it in those 
actions which best tend b) the survival 
of the individual and the race. 

Letobrneau places it in utilitaruui* 
ism. • 

S wpter Borae or Jfnle. One tliat 
canies baggage. (Italian, wnan, a burden.) 
(&*« SOUAOIA.) 

Sumptuary Laws. Law's to limit 
the cxiieiises of foed and dress, or any 
luxury. The Homans hud their sumptu¬ 
ary laws (%<•« kumplK&rii). Such laws 
have been enacted in many states ut 
various times. Tlio.se of England were 
all repealed by 1 James I., c. 25. 

Sun. Hebrew, Kloh'tm (God) ; Greek, 
hc1w» (the sun) ; Breton, Iml; lAitiu, 
tiol; Gemuin, tonne; Anglo-Saxon, 
annne. As a deity, call^ Ado'uis by the 
Bhoeuiciaus, and Apollo by the Greeks 
and Bomana , 

Shu. Harris, in his Hermh, asserts 
that all nations ascribe to the sun a mas¬ 
culine and the moon# feminine gender. 
For confutation see Moon. 

(JUj/ of the iSuH. Bhodes was so called 
because the sun was its tutelar deity. 
The ColossoB of Bhodes wj^is^consecrated 
to the Bin. On or Heliopolis, Egyid, 

Sun nVie), culled in Celtic mythology 
Sunna U’em.), lives iu constant dread of 
being devour^ by the wolf Fenris. It 
Is this contest with the wolf to which 
eclipses ore duo. Accordii^ to this 


mythology, the sun has a beautiful 
daughter who will one day rei^ in place 
of her mother, md the wond will be 
wholly renovated. 

Horses of the Sun, 

Arvu'kur, Aslo, and Alsvidur. {Semi’ 
din/ivinn mytholf^y.) 

Bronte (thtmder), Eo'os {day-break\ 
Etiiiops {Hushing)^ Ethon {^rg), Eryth- 
re'os {rm-proittu'ers), Pluloge'a {earth- 
loi'ing)y Pyr'ois (^rg). All of them 
“breathe fire from their nostrils.” 
{Greek and Latin nigthologg.) 

The horses of Aurora are Abrux and 
Pha'eton. {See Horse.) 

f More U'orshiu the rising than the scG 
ting sun, said Pompey; meauuig that 
more persons pay honour to ascendant 
than to fallen giuatness. The allusion is, 
of course, to thel’ei'siau fire-worshipj^ers. 

llearcn cannot support tu'o suns, nor 
earth two masters. So said Alexiiiider 
the Great when Darius (liefore the battle 
of Arbe'la) sent to offer terms of peace. 
Beautifully imitated by Shakespeare 

" Two suira kfpp mn t.heir iimiKui in imc nplieri:, 

Nor cnii one Knitl«i<l Lnwifc h iIoiiMp iviki), 

Of Harry Percy iiiKl Hie l*rini’« nf WiiU'i." 

I Woirj tv., \ . 1 

Here lies a she-sun, md a he-moon their 
(Donuc). Epitluilamium on the marriiige 
of Lady ElimboQi, daughter of James 1., 
with Frederick, elector palatine. It was 
through tills unfortunate princess, called 
“Queen of Bohemia” and “Queen of 
Heai'ts.” that the family of Brunswick, 
succceaed to the British tliroue. Some 
say that Lord Craven monied (sociotly) 
the “fair widow.” 

Sosi'lmrac. 'Hie fanciful name given 
by the ancient Irish to their national 
biini'Pr. 

“ At oU‘'C, like ii Piiii’liurMt, licr T>annrr iiufttrli'd.” 

Thimias Moore: lri»h Melodies, So.« 

Sun Ian. In compliment to the ill- 
omened House of York. The Smi tun, 
Westminster, is the l^ge of Richard U. 

Son and Moon SUllng. By the old 

heralds the arms of royal houses were 
not emblazoned byicotouz^ but by sun, 
moon, and stars. Thus, instead of oi 
(gold), a royal coat has tbe «««; instead 
of argent {silver), the moon; instead of 
the other five heraldio colours, one of the 
other five ancient planets. In connec¬ 
tion with this idea, read Matt. xxiv. 29 : 
“Immediately after the trihulation of 
those days b!^ 11 the mn be darkened, 
and the moon diall not give her light, 
and the stars shall faU fcoiti heaven, and 
the powers of the heavens shall he 
diaken.” {See Fhunm.) 
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film in one’s Kyes {To have the). To 
be tipsy. 

SnnofltlgliteottSMSS. Jesus Christ. 
(Mai. iv. 3.) 

Sunday. ImpM'tant hadlei fought on 
Sunday. Bamot, Bull Bim, Carbowy 
Hill, Friedland, Fnentes d^Onoro, Jar- 
iiiic, Tub GiABiotrs Fibot of June (Lofd 
Howe’s great victory), Killiecrankie, 
Kuuersdorf, Leipsig, L^anto, Lincoln, 
Nowbury, Bakiluks, Bavenna, Saar- 
bruck (the “baptismof Are”), Sedan, 
SKi-ingaiiatuiu, Stony Creek, of tho 
Thirty, Toulouse, Towton, Vienna, 
Vimitira, Watbeioo, Woeoesteb. 

Sunday Saint. One who observes 
tho ordiuauces of religion, and goes to 
church oil a Sunday, but is worldly, 
grasping, indilfcreutly honest, and not 

too moral ’’ the following six days. 

Sundays. When three Sundays cotne 
together. {See Nbveb.) 

Sundew, the DrosSra, which is from 
Hie (.Ircek drosox, dow. So called from 
the dew-like drops which rest on the 
hairy fringes of the leaves. 

" Ui tlic lorn* foiiniiiin'H spoivl; hed, 

WiK'ra liuiiiaii mrclv tread ; 

Mid thi* «ild inwr or silent ^'len, 

The snndew hhioins unw^eu hy men, 
ere the siiiiiUier a snn can riM, 

Orinke tUe inirc wtiior of the akiiM. ’ 

The H’lM Gartand. 

Sunflower {The), Clytie, a water¬ 
-nymph, was in lovo with Apollo, but 
' ineotiiig no rotiini, sho died and was 
changed into a sunflower, which still 
turns to the Sun through its daily course. 

•• Til*' aiitifliiwor liirnn mi the kihI, when hi: (•flu. 

The «uiie hink whirh she liirncil when he rose.'' 
T, MiMre; (,Betwi}e Me if alt those emtfaring 
young eharmaX 
“ I will lint Imc the mad t'l.rtie, 

Wbi,if(i» hmd is turned b> tlie »uii.‘' 

Ilooif. 

V What we call a sunflower is the 
Hclianthnsj so called, not because it fol- 
bws tho sun, but W-ause it resembles a 
liicture snn. A beet of these flow'ers will 
turn in every direction, regardless of the 
sun. Tho Turnsole is the UeliotrSpium^ 
quite another order <lf plants. 

Sunna or Sonaa. The Oral Law, or 
the precepts of Mahomet not contained 
m the Koran, collected into a volume. 
Similar to the Jewish Hishna, which 
is the supplement of the Pentateuch. 
(Arabic, mmutf custom, rule of conduct.) 

Snnnitea ('i syl.). Orthodox Ma¬ 
hometans, who consider the Sunna or 
Oral Law as binding as the Koran. They 
wear white turbid. The heterodox 


Moslems ore called Shiites or Shiahs 
{q.v.). 


6no Jure (Latin). In one’s own 
righi 

Sno Karte (Latin). By one’s own 
strength or personal exertions. 

flnpor, Supera. In theatrical p^- 
lance, “supers’*meanssuponiumeraiies, 
or persons employed to make up crowds, 
piticessions, dancing or sin^ug choirs, 
messengers, etc., where little or no 
speaking is needed. 

flnperollTons (o syl.). HaAdug on 
elevated eyebrow; hence contemptuous, 
haughty. (Latin, super-cilimi.) 

Supemao'ulttni. The very beet wine. 
The word is Low Latin for “ upon the 
nail,” meaning that the wine is so good 
tlie drinker leaves onlyenoughiuhis glass 
to make a bead on his nail. The French 
say of flrst-class wine, “It is fit to 
make a ruby on the nail *’ {faire rnUs 
sur rongfe), referring to the residue left 
which is only suflicicnt to make a single 
ilrop on the nail. Tom Nash says, 
“ After a man has drunk his gloss, it is 
usual, in the North, to tuni the bottom 
of the cup upside down, and let a drop 
fall ujiou tlie thumb-nail. If the drop 
rolls ofl, the drinker is obl^>d to fill and 
drink again.” Bish^ I]^l alludes to 
the same custom: “'Die Duke Tenter- 
belly . . . exclaims . . . ‘ Let never 
this goodly-fonned goblet of wine go 
jovially tlirough mo; and then he set 
it to hia mouth, stole it off every drop, 
save a little remainder, which he was by 
custom to set uikiu his Diumb-uail ana 
lick off.” 

" 'Tb her*'' tin* stiiicriinniluiu' twcniy jeai" 
or .igo, if 'ti» a day." Itt/iou : Wnner, I, 1. 

Sn/nrnaeulum. Eutiit’ly, To drink 
supcniaciiliim is to leave no heel-taps; 
to drink so as to leave just enough not 
to roll off one’s Bmmb-uail if poured 
upon it, abut only to remain there as a 
wine-bead. •• 




" Tltli) is after tho faHhiKii of .Switzeriatid. ric'nr 
off neai, iffiverttOLiKiini .Gai ffaHtua 
(Did Puntiigrtirl, hlc. i. .■>. 

“ Their JestH wt*ro suiiornaeiilnin, 

I fuiatchccl the rtBile** from curb thumli, 

Aud in this oryata) luive them hei'e. 

Perhaiw yun'll like it more than beor.*’ 

King; Orphene amA Kurydite, 


Sttperstltloa. That which survives 
when its edinpanions are dead. (Latin, 
stijfersto.) Those who escaped m battle 
weie called m^rstitis. Superstition is 
religious credulity, or that relieion which 
1*0010018 when real religion is aeod, 

Paul auid to the Athenians that he perceived 
they -were “ too superntitious."—Acts sv. ]«. 
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Supped aU hie Porridge {Se hm). 
Eiitou hia last uioal; he is dead. 

Supper of Triiiiiil<diio {A). A 
supper for gourmands of the upper 
olusses in the rei^n of Nero. It forms a 
section of Fetronti Arbitri Satyneon. 

Snpplloa'tion. This word has 
matly charged its original meaning. 
The Romans used it for a thanksgiving 
after n signal victory iii. 63). 

His ivhm yfstis, supplimtio a semUt 
decreta est^’ [Casur: Bell. Gall.^ ii.].) 
The word means the act of folding the 
knees {sub-plu'o) . AVe now use the word 
for begging or entreating something. 

Sure as Demoivre. Abraham De- 
moivi-e, author of The Doctrine of 
Ohanecs, or Method of Ctdculating the 
ProbaMities of Emits at Piny, was 
oroverbudly accurate in his calculations. 
It was PoM who said, “Sure as De- 
raoi\Te, without rule or line.” 

Sure as a yiiu, as fate^ us death and 
etc. {See Similes.) 

“ Surest Way to Peace is a eon* 
stant Preparation for War.” Fox, 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford, to 
Henry VIII. (In Latin, “ Si vis paeem, 
pura oellum,") 

Surety. V)ne who takes the place of 
another, a substitute, a hostage. 

Surfeit Water. Cordial water to 
cure surfeits. 

“Water that mres rurfeils. A llnic cold dio- 
lilUil water is the true surfeit writer."- 

Lntke, 

Surgeon is tho Greek form of the 
Latin word mnmfneturer. The former 
is eheir-eryein (to work with the hiuul), 
and the latter manu-fuccre (to do or 
make with the hand). 

Surlolii of Beet {See Sirloin.) 

Surlyboy. Yellow hair., (Irish, 
supley bttie.) 

Sur'naine (2 syl.). The over-name; 
either the name written over tne Chris¬ 
tian name, or given over and above it; 
an additional name.*For a long time 
persons had no family name, but only 
one, and that a personal name. Sur¬ 
names are not traced farther hack than 
the latter part of the tentL cootuiy. 

Surnames of places. 

In ford, in hnm, sntl U>d, mid tm, 

The niost of English suruannss run. 

Sw^pliee (2 syL), Over the fur rol>e. 
(^latin, snper-pellieium,) Tho clerical 
robe worn over the bachelors ordinary 


dress, which was anciently made of 
sheepskin. The ancient Celts and 
Germans also wore a garment occasion¬ 
ally over their fur ririns. 

Diiramlus says; “Tbnmrnionts of the JewiHli 
linuHtliood wore latirt tight about them, to signify 
thii hottdatio ofJhe luw; hut tlie snridlce of the 
Christian itrleal is loose, to signify tbe/reedoni o/ 
Die ooepel. 

Surrey. Anglo-Saxon, Suth-rea (south 
of the river— i.e. the Thames), or Suth-ne 
(south kingdom). 

Saddle White Surrey for the field to¬ 
morrow {Shakespeare : ’ Jtiehard ///.). 
Surrey is the Syrian horse, os Roan Bar 
bary in Michard II. is the Barbary horse 
or barb. (A'dd Horse.) 

Surt or Surtur. Tho guardian ~of 
Muapelheim, who keeps watch day and 
night with a flaming sword. At the end 
of the world ho will hurl fire from his 
luind and bum up both heaven and earth. 
{Seandi navian mytholoyy.) 

Susan {St,). The patron saint who 
saves from infamy and reproach, lliiu 
is from her fiery trial recorded in thM 
tale of Susannah and the Elders. 

V This wife of Joiachim, being ac¬ 
cused of adultery, was tioudemued to 
death bv the Jewish elders; but Daniel 
proved her innocence, and turned t'lc 
tables on her accusers, who were put to 
death instead. {The Apocrypha.) 

SuBSeM. Tho temtory of the S<»uth 
Saxons {Suth-Seuxe). ^ 

Sntor. He sutor, eUs. ((SSre Cobulkr.) 

Stick to the cow. Boswell, one night 
sitting in the pit of Oovent Gulden 
tlieati’O with his friend Dr. Blair, gave 
an extempore imitation of a cow, which 
the house applauded. He then ventured 
another imitation, but failed, whereupon 
the doctor advised him in future to 
‘‘Stick to the cow.” 

Suttee (Indian). A pure and model 
wife (Sanskrit, sati^ chaste, pure); a 
widow who immolates herself- on the 
<> funeral pile of her deceased husband. 
Abolished by law iq British India. 

Sval'ia. The dashboard placed by 
the gods before the sun-car to prevent 
the earth from being burnt up. llie 
word means “cooling.” {Scanamarian’ 
mythology.) 

Swaddler. A contemptuous syno¬ 
nym for Protestant used by the Roman 
Catliolics. Cardinal Cullen, in 1869,' 

S tve notice that he would deprive of 
te sacrament uJl patents who sent their 
children to be taught tu mixcKl Model 
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Swan of Avon 


schools, where they were associated 
with “Presbyterians JSociniaus, Arians, 
and Swaddlers.” (See Tmm, Septem¬ 
ber i, 1869.) 

Tlie origin of the term is as follows:— 

“ It happened that Cennick, preach¬ 
ing on Chiutmas Day, took*for his text 
those words from St. Luke’s Gospel: 

‘ And this shall be a sigtj unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swad- 
filing clothes lying in a manger.’ A 
Catholic who was present, and to whom 
the language of Scrii»turc was a novelty, 
thought this so ridiculous that he callra 
the presicher a swaddler iu derision, and 
this uiimcauiug W'ord beoimo a nick¬ 
name for ’ Protestant,’ and liad all the 
clfcct of the most opprobrious apiiclla- 
tioii.” (Smthci/: Life oj' Wesley^ li. 153.) 

Swag. Luggage, kmipsack, a bundle: 
also food carried about one. Siray-shopf 
a store of minor, or cheap-priced gtx>ds. 
(Scotch, ewey.) 

•‘[Palliser] iMJK-fu t»» ivlnice llio ws) Ijy ubicli 

liu<l ticti, HU<1. (loMi’vii'liiix 0) the 

Alieto Ik' IiikI T)ir<>\vii otf his fouiKl a as 

III* lia»l letl it.'"—nafaoM; The IPi* of tits 

l'llll|>. V. 

Swag. Plenty. Hliymiiig slang: A 
bag-full means plenty, and by onutting 
full, “bag” roinaius to rhyme with 
.swag, (fiee CmVY.) 

Swagger. Bluster; noisy boasting. 

Swainmote. {See SwxNUCont.) 

’ Swallow. According to Scaudinn- 
vinn tradition, this bird hovered over 
the cross of our Lord, erjing “ Srala ! 

(Console! console!) whence it 
was called ucahw (the bird of consola- 
titrn). {See CiiKisTiAN TiunmoNa.) 

The stoallou' is said to bring home 
from the s('a-shore a stone w'hich gives 
sight to her fledglings, 

*• SiM'kitKf with Pilfer pjw that wondrous stone 
wliU'h the swallow 

Uriitifs fniiii the 8li»ro <>f the sea to restore (he 
sight i>l Us nedgliuHS.'' 

^ Lotui^-Uow; Rratmeline, intrt I. 

n in h<ehy for a eweilow to build about 
one’s houM. Tliis is a Roman suirersti- 
tion. ./Rliau says that the swallow was 
sjicred to the Pena'tSs or household gods, 
and therefore to injure one w'ould w to 
bring wrath upon your own house. 

• It is tmliteky to kill a atcalhw. 

" Perhaps you failed in your foreseeintr aklU, 
Ifiir swallows are unluuky Itn-da to kill." 

DryditH: i/ind awt Paeiiur, jiart HI. 

0»e stvalhw does not make spring. You 
are not to suppose winter is past b^use 
you have seen a swallow; nor that the 
troubles^ of life are over because you 
have surmounted one difficulty. 


Swan. Fiomiua'Ia, daughter of Lir; 
was transformed into a swan, and con¬ 
demned to wander for many hundred 
years over the lakes and rivers of Ire¬ 
land till the introduction of Christianity^ 
into that island, T. Moore has a poem’' 
entitled The Song of Fionnmla, {Irish 
MeUtdm, No. 11.) 

The male swan is called a eoh, the 
female a pen ; a young swan is called a 
eygnet. 

Stian. Erman says of the Cyguus ohr, 
“'I'his bird, when wounded, pours forth 
its last breath in notes most beautifully 
clear aiul loud.” {Travels ui Siberutt 
translated by Cooley, vol. ii.) 

Emilia saj's, “ I will play the swan, 
and die in music.” {Othello^ v. 2.) 

'• * "Wliiit Is that, mother»' ' The suaii, my love. 

Uii m Hoiitiiit; down t«i hla imti\e urove . . . 

Ueath ilarkeiis his O) es ami uiipl iiiiici, his wings. 

Yet the swe<;test song is the last he sings. 

T.ivu so, nu son, that when iloatli shall euine, 

Swnii-JIke au<l swet it may wall I hce home.'" 

Dr. O'. IhHiiie. 

Swan. Mr. Nicol says of the Cyynm 
mu'sir ns that its note resembles the tones 
of a violin, though somowlmt higher. 
Each note occurs after a long interval. 
The music presages a thaw in Iceland, 
and hence one of its gmit charms. 

Swan. A nickname for a blackamoor. 
{See Lveus a. non Litcendo.) 

“ minojwni voen'iiins c.vllnnni.’' 

Jncvaal, vjii.3i. 

A black swan. A curiosity, a rarn 
avis. Tlie expivssiou is borrowed from 
tho well known verse—** Itara arts in 
terris^ niyr<njuc simillima cycno,'*^ 

‘■‘Whul’ IS it ni.\ orw.my hlnek swan 
iVir MVtter Nmtt; Thv .Mwiaory. 

Swan. Swan, « pahlic-home sign, like 
the peacock and pheasant,wa.s an emblem 
of the parade of chivalry. Every knight 
chose one of these birds, which %vaa 
associated in bis oath with Gkid, the 
Virgin, or his lady-love. Hence their 
use :ia public-house signs. 

The ll'hite Swan, a public-house sign, 
is in ccnnpliment to Anne of Clcy^, 
descended from the Knight of the Swan. 

Swan *a'ith Two JSfecks. A comip- 
tion of “ Swan with Two Nicks.” The 
Vintners’ Company mark their swans 
with two nicks iu*the beak. 

N.B. Royal swans are marked with 
five nicks—two lengthwise, and three 

across the bilL 

• • 

Swaa-hopping. A corrsmMon of 
Swan U^iug—that is, taking the swans 
up the River Thames for the purpose of 
morkiug them. {See above.) 

Swan of Avon (7Vir), or Swoot 
Swan of Avon, i^kespeare is so 
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called by Ben Jonson because bis home 
was on the Atou. (1564*1616.) 

Swan of Cambray (TAe). Fenelon, 
Archbishop of Cambray, and author of 
Telemachm. (1651-171o.) 

Swan of Blantna or The 

Mantuan Swan. Vii-ml, who was bom 
at Mantua, (u.c. 70-29.) 

Swan of Meander {The). Homer, 
who lived on the banks of the Meander, 
in Asia Minor. (FI. b.c. 950.) 

Swan of Padua {The). Count Fran¬ 
cesco Algarotti. (1712-1764.) 

Swans . . . Geese. All your utram 
are yeme. All your fine promises or expec- 
h-itions have proved fnlladous. “ Hope 
told a Hattering tale.” The couvei-se, 
All ijoar gee»e aiv means, moans all your 
ciiildi'cn are paragons, and W'hatever 
you do is in your own eyes superlative 
work. 


Swan'lmote. A court held thrico a 
year before forest vertlercrs by the stew- 
aixl of the court. So called because the 
swans or swains were the jurvmen. 
{‘Swans, swains, or swans, freeholders; 
Anglo-Saxon, swan or swein, a herds¬ 
man, shepherd, youtli; onr swain.) 

V This court was incident to a forest, 
as the court M pie-powder or piepoudre 
to a fair. 


Swarga. The paradise of Indrn, and 
also of certain deified mortals, who rest 
there under the shade of the five won¬ 
derful trees, drink the nectar of immor¬ 
tality called Am'rita, and dance with the 
heavenly uyniplis. 


Swaabhnokler. A ruffian; a swag, 
gerer. “ From swashing,” says Fuller, 
^‘and mfiking a noise on the buckler.” 
The sword-puiyers used to “ swash ” or 
tap their shield^, os fencers tap their foot 
upon the ground when they attack. 
{Worthies of Jiuglttnd.) (jup. 1G62.) 
SW1N0£*BU0ELEB.) 


“ A. bravo, a sw-jisbljiifklfP, niif tlm( fo; inoriiiy 
noil KtMMi rhecre wilt follow any inarSto ilcfi'nit 
liiiii; blit if any ibtiurer uoiiie, lie runs tlie 
111 bt, anti leaves him ui the lurch.”—ftorip. 


Swear now meaua. to take an oath, 
but tlie primitive sense is merely to anr 
or affirm: when to affirm on oath was 
meant, the word oath was appended, os 
“I swear hy oath.” Shakesiteare uses 
the w’otfl frequently in its primitive 
sense; thus Othello says of Desdemona— 
“ .She swore, in laitb,'twaa strange, ’twas pawing 

BtTHitge." 

Swear Black is Wklte (2b). To 
swear to any f als^ood. 


Swear by my Sward {Hamlet, i. S) 
—that is, “ by the cross on the mlt of 
ray sword.” Again in Winter's Tale, 

" Swear by this sword thou wilt periorm 
my bidding” (ii. 3). Holinshm says, 
“Warwick kisses the moss of King Ed¬ 
ward’s Bwoid, as it were a vow to his 
promise;” and Decker says, “Ho has 
sworn to me on the cross of lus pure 
Tole'do ” {Old Fortuuatm). 

Sweat. To sweat a client. To make 
him bleed; to fleece him. 

To sweat coin. To subtract part of 
the silver or gold by friction, but not to 
such an amount as to render the coin 
useless as a legal tender. The Frcneh 
use ««<*>• in the same sense, as “ Sner son 
argent,^' to sweat his money by usury. 
“’/Tews fitites «««• le honhonme—tel est 
roitv ditr qnand eons le pillez." {Ua- 
ranqae du Capitaine la Carbonnade.) 
(16L5.) 

Sweating Sloknesa appoarcil in 
England about u century and a half 
attsv t\iO Jilaek Death. (1485.) It broke 
out amongst the soldiers of iliehmond’a 
army, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and laateil five weeks. It was a vio¬ 
lent inflammatory fever, without boils 
or ulcers. Between 1485 and 1529 theie 
were five outbreaks of this pest in Eng¬ 
land, (he fliet four being confined to 
England and France; but the fifth spread 
over Germany, Turkey, and Austria. 

Swedenbor'giana, culled % them-* 
selves “ the New Jerusalem Church ” 
(Rev. x.vi. 2). Believers in the doctrines 
flight Iw Emanuel Swedenborg (1688- 
1772). Their views of salvation, mspi- 
ration of Scripture, and a future stnfc, 
differ widely ^m tlu^ of other Chris¬ 
tians ; ana as to the Trinity, they 
believe it to bo centred in the person 
of Jesus Christ (Col. ii. 9). (Supplied by 
the AurtHary ^ew Church Missionary 
Society.) , 

Swedish NlghtiBgale.' Jenny 
Lind (Madame Goldschmidt), a native 
of Stockholm, and {Previous to her mar¬ 
riage a public singer. (1821-1886.) 

Sweep. To sweep the tht'eshoUl. To 
announce to all tne world that the 
woman of the house is paramount. ~ 
When the procosMon called “ Skim- 
mingtou” passed any house where the 
woman was dominant, each one gave 
the threshold a sweep^with a broom or 
bunch of twigs. (8bgBgnanBqTON.) 

Sweepetakee (A). A race in which 
stakes are made by ue owners df horses 
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engaged, to be awarded to the winner 
or other horse in the r^. In all sweep¬ 
stakes entrance money has to be paid to 
theracofuud. (fiSeePiATEfSEUaNO-BAOB, 
Handicap, W£iaHT-FOB>AaB Bacb.) 

It the liorHe runff, the fnU ninsfc 1 k> imid ; 
hut; if u Its witbdrawu, ft forfeit oitiy »im|K>ae(L 

V Also a gambling arrangement by 
which the successful bettor sweeps up or 
carries off all the other stakes. It is 
sometimes applied to a game of cards in 
which one of thoplayeremsiy winall the 
tricks or all the swkes. 

Sweat us sugar. {See Suqles.) 

Sweet Singer of ZeraeL King 
David (B.c. 1074-1001). 

Sweet Singers. A puritanical sect 
in the mgn of Charles II., etc., common 
ill Edinburgh. They bunit all story- 
iKioks, ballads, romances, etc., deuounced 
all uuchiiste words and actions, and even 
tiic printed Bible. 

Sweet Voices. BackciB, votes. Corio- 
buiuH speaks with contemiit of the sweet 
voices of the Homan mob voters. 

Sweetheart. A lover, male or female. 

Swell Bloh. The bettor-dressed 
tliieves and pickpockets. A '‘swell” is 
a ])oraon showily dressed; one who puffs 
himself out lieyoiid his proper dimen¬ 
sions, like the frog in the fable. 

Swl Dsrnaaty. The twelfth Im¬ 
perial dynasty of Chmu, founded Iw 
Yniig-kicu, Prince of i$wi, a.d. 587. ae 
assumed the name of Wen-tec (King 
Wen). 

Swift lis lightning, as the wind, as an 
arrow, etc. (iVei? SmiLBS.) 

Swim (Ih the). In society. The 
upper crust of society. An angler's 
phinse. A lot of fish gathered togeiher 
IS called a smtn, and when tin angler cun 
pitch his hook in such a place he is said 
to 1*0 ” in a good ^im.” To kuow per¬ 
sons in the swim is to kuow society folk, 
who always congregate together. 

"('•iitiiiiirci'.whi) kiiihvs ucnrly oveoltudy In 
I Ik* owiiu of Kurn|*ean simli'ty . . . hifuriim bun 
tliiii Lucy Abncrley ifl tilt* (lauKliU'r nf ifUr Jrtiiiui 
Ktc\ cim/'—.1. C. Ountcr t Mr, rMer of Texan, htiok 
ill. tlnii. xlv. 

Swindle. To cheat; from the Ger- 
luiin nchwMcln^ to totter. It origin¬ 
ally meant those artifices employed by a 
tradosmon to prop up bis credit when 
it began to totter, in order to prevent or 
defer bankruptcy. 

Swln^ Boat or itvwM, the sire; 
sfiw, the diuu; <4he uew-bom 


mgs, A castrated boar-p^ is called a 
Itoff or that. Young pigs for the butcher 
arc called porkem. 

A sow-pig after her first Utter be¬ 
comes a brood-miv, and her whole stock 
of pigs cost at a birth is called a Utter or 
farrou} of pige. 

Swing {Captain). Tlie name assumed 
by certain persons who sent threatening 
letters to those who used threshing 
machines: (1830-1833.) The tenor of 
those letters was as follows:—"Sir, if 
you do not lay by your threshing 
machine, you will hear ftem Swing.” 

•'BNtCMfs of IIk* LiiddiUm au<l r/«, 

Tm> n. 

Swinge-buckler. A roisterer, a 
inke. The c;ontinuation of Siow's An-‘ 
nalH tells us that the " blades ” of 
Loudon used to assemble in West Smith- 
field with sword and buckler, in the 
reigu of Queen Elizabeth,'on high days 
and huliduYs, for mock fights cull^l 
" bmggiug^’ fights. They swashed and 
swings theh- bucklers with much show 
of fury, " but seldonie was any man 
hurt.”' (tV'i'SWASHDUaetBB.) 

‘■1 lioro tvus 1, and imic Jobii Jioii of SUi(r4irit- 
Hliiro,:iud liKck llariM—.and Fnincis f*ick- 

liiiiif*, nixi WiH Siinolo. a (toinwolil iiihu '■ you ban 
nut lour aurli nwuigi'-tmrkUn8 111 all ihv 1nu«-»»f- 
cotiit . ;ind, I iiMi.v Say to you, we knew where the 
lii'ita-rolrtw weiv.'—.'ffcaw^'pertre; S Hmry iV.. 
111. 3. • 

Swiss. The nickname of a Swiss is 
" Colin Tampon ” (-^^.r.). 

3'« moneiu m Strm—i.e. no servant. 
The Swiss have ever been the mercen¬ 
aries of Eiwope—willing to servo anyone 
for pay. Tue same M'a.'« said of the 
ancient Ca'rians. In the hotels of Paris 
this notice is oonmioii: " Iteutandez [or 
Parh'z) »u Name ” (Siteak to the porter). 

Swiss Boy {The). Music by Mos- 
chelcB. 

Swiss Family Robinson. An 

abridged translation of a German tale by 
Joachim Heinrich Kampe, tutor to Boron 
Humboldt. ,, 

SwitbUi (S/*.), If it rains on St. 
Sunthtu^ day (15th July), there triU Ik 
rain for forty days. {See CrEBVAia) 

" Sl. Hwitldii’a day, ye do rniu, for forty dnjs 
It. will mimin; 

St. .SwUlmi'B clay, nn .\e lio fair, for forty days 
'twill rain uau iimir." 

The French have two similai* pro¬ 
verbs—" S'iUpleut iejour d* St. 3lemn ” 
(Hth June), " il pieut yimrmUe^urs plus 
fat'd;'*' and "pleat leJmr de St. 
Qsrvtm'*' (19th Juno), **ilpmityptarante 
jotirs a pres,** 

The legend is tlu^ Si Swii|iin, Bishop 
of Winchester, who died 862, desired tio 
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be buried iu the church-yarri of the 
miuster, that the ** sweet rain of heaveu 
mi^ht fall upon his grave.” At caiioui- 
satiou the monks thought to ^ honour 
tho saint by removing his body into 
the choir, and fixed Jmy loth for tho 
ceremony; but it rained day after diiy 
for forty days, so that the monks saw 
the saints were averse to their project, 
and wisely abandoned it. 

Tlte 8t. Swithin of Scotland is St. 
Martin of Bouillons. The rainy saint in 
Flanders is St. Goilelievo; in (l^rumuy, 
the Seven Sleepers. 


Switzers. Swiss mereeunries. The 
king in ILamlct says, “Where arc my 
Switzers? Let them guard the door” 
(iv. 5). 


Sword. Owners' unmes /or their 
swords. 

^1) Aokicane’s was called Traneh’ern. 
Afterwards BRAsm' 2 MART’.‘». 

(2) Ali’s swonl was Znf/njnr. 

(3) Antony’s whs riiilippan, so named 
from the battle of Philippi. {ShuLi speare: 
Antoni/ and Cteopatru^ ii. I.) 

(J) Arteoal’S was called Chri/sa’or, 
(fipeiisir : Fnirte Qneeue.) 

(o) Abtuur’s was called Esrahbar, 
Excalihttr, or Valibiirn ; given to Mm by 
tho Lady of fiie Lake. 

(6) Sm Bevis’s of Hami>toun was 
called 2lorylaif. 

(7) BiTERoirF’s was culled tkhrit. 

(8) Braooadochio’s was called Snmj’ 
liumre. /t'nirie Qnnw.) 

(9) CiBSAR’R was called Crwcn Mors 
(yellow death). (See Conmienfariesy 
lak. iv. 4.) 

^ Gi'ut nimien jrlartio ‘ Orm £h Mor?,’ijua nallu-j 
ev'MileljHt \ iviis itui vo vuluvrTili&lm. —t/atffiti /»/ 
MmiHttuth, IV. 4. 


(10) ChasIiEHAOKE’s wero Joyense or 
Fttsberta Jouo'sa, and Fiamberge; both 
mado by Galas. 

ni) The Cin’B was culled CoWdn ; the 
sWoru Tiso'na vru» taken by him from 
JCing Bucar. 

(12) CiosAXOX'T’B was callea Unute- 
cluire^ made by Galas. 

(lU) Dietuicu’s wa* Kagelring. 

(14) Doolin’b of Matekce was called 
Mereeillense (wonderful). 

(lo) Eck’b was called Eneho. 

(16j Edwabd the Confebbob’b was 
callea (Mrta’tm (the entter), a blunt 
sword of state carried before the sove* 
reiens of England at their coronation, 
emblematical of mercy. 

(17) EnoiiIsu 2^08’ (the ancient) was 
uoUed Vu,rta'na. 


(18) Frituiof’s wos called Angurvd* 
del (stream of anguislO. 

(19) Haco I.'s of Nobway was colled 
Quern-biter (foot-breadth). 

(20) Hieke’s was callea Jilittgang. 

(21) Hilbebbanb’b was 

(22 ) Irinq' a was called Wnske. 

(28) Koll, the Tuballs, Oremteel. 
(24) Launcmlot of the Laxr'b, 

Ar'oitndight. 

(26) Mahomet’s were called T)hid I 
Fakar (the ti-euchant), n scimitar; At 
Bttttar (the beater) ; Medham (tho keen); 
Hale/ (the deadly). 

Cib) Mauoib’b or Malaotqi’s was 
called Fiamberge or Flobergc, He gave 
it to his cousin Biualdo. Ttwus niade 
by Wielaud. 

(27) OoiEB THE Dane’s, Conrtain and 
Saui'ugine, both made by Muuificun. 

“ H(‘ n>gier] iln*w Coiirtnin, lux Bwunl.iiiit of it-, 
slit'uHir—Moirm; KurtMu i’arndMc', ii»i. 


(28) OIiIVEr’s vras If ante- Claire. 

(29) OuLANDo’s wros culled Uunudu’na 
or JJuritidan, which once belonged to 
Hector, and is said to be .still preserved 
at lloctunadoiir, in France. 

(30) Otuel’s was Vorrongne (2 syl.). 

(31; IliNALDo’s was called Fusheria or 

Fiamberge (2 syl.). {tke abure, MAUnis.) 

(32) lioOEBo’S was called Bahsarda. 
It was made by a sorceress. 

(33) llOLANu’s was called Diiraudnl, 
made by Munifican. This is the French 
version of Orlando and Dnrandana. 

(34) Sieofbied’s was called Balnning, 
in the Nibetnngen-Lied. It was made 
by Wieland. Also Onun. Mimung was 
lent to him by Wittich. 

(36) Sinulam’s uras called Welsung. 

(36) Stbono-i’-tue-Abm’b, Baptism, 
Flotrnre, and Grahan, by Ansias. 

(37) Thoealf Skounson’s— i.(?. Tho- 
rft’tf the Strong, of Norway—was called 
Quern-biter (foot-breadth). 

(38) WiEtAND. The swords made by 
the divine blacksmith were Fiamberge 
and Balmung. 


Sword^makon. 

Anbias, Galas, a^d Munifican made 
three swords oach, and each sword took 
three yeai-s a-makiug. 

^SIAS. Tlie three swowls made by 
this cutler wei^e Baptism, Florence, and 
Graban, all mode for Strong-i’-the- 
Arni. 

Galas. The three swords made by 
this cutler wero Fiamberge (2 syl.) and 
Jogeuse for Charlemagne; and Haute- 
claire for ClosBiuoiit, 

Munifican. The throe swords mode 
by this ctftier wore BuraatbU, fur liolaud; 
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^amagine and Courtain for Ogter the 
Dane. ^ 

WiBiAKi) (“ the divine blacksmiUi |’) 
also made two famous swords—viz. 
Vhimhertje^ for Maugis; and 
for Sieyiriod. ^ 

N.B. Oliver’s sword, called GloritMU, 
hacked all .the nine swords of Ausias, 
Oalus, and Munifican “ a foot from the 
pommel. ” (Crogttemiiaine.) 

Ah aJphabetic&l list of ihe famous 
stvords :— 

Battar (tlio bi^alur), one of Maliuiiiot’it 

swtinlii. 

Anaurva (Htrofttn of ansuiBli). Pritlioif's swunl, 
AruuwiyhU't .SroH-dUtt), tbc swonl of baiinof- 
liit. of tbo Lakf. 

BiilUarda, Rogoro'H »'urort],uiadu liy :i ooruiii'iMH. 
Jialiiiima,nm of thi* sworilK of siftffncd, imdo 
liy AVieIini«,*‘tliH<tiviiir lilftckfiiiiitli.'’ 

BnptiumMm of tliesworaii of Hiroiifr-r-rlie-Anii, 

Vt hicli took AiiHias tlii'cC yonrs to iioiko. 

UlHtniinu (blood-lt‘r.r|n'i'>, Hionio's sword. 

Hriuiuy (tiaiiiiiix'), Ilildeliriiiid'A HAvord. 

('iilihiirn, Arthur's svford. 
rhi-yniinr (sword of Kold, i.r as ttood as (;ri|d). 
Aririviirs sword. 

('ot.fdu, ihe Cid's sword. 
fnrrnmiiie, Otiud’s HWtird. 

• (‘imrtiuv (the sin irt sword),one of the swords <»f 
Oiricr the Dnnc, which t<H>k Miinitlraii throe yosis 
lo iiiiike. 

Ciocrii Mom (yollow death), t'o'sar's sword. 
CurUna (? tuu short sword). (.Sro KdwunI the 
r'oiifcssor and Ktuihth bitiae.) 
iJhu' I FakJr (the treucuant). Mahomet's sriiui' 

(OI. 

Huraiiital, same n-i Vwrniutan. Boland's sword, 
which took Mnni&can three years li> iiuike. 

IJiifniiflan or VnrunOaua (the lutlexihJe), Or¬ 
lando's sword. 

Ewalibar or Bxealibar, the sword of Khift 
Arthur, (itjie4il(efj/i6er[are]. to lilwrate from the 
•<lone.) (.Sirsbelow,Hwoui> Kx<'.s1.iiiah.) 

Flffmliirge or FMwrf/e (Ssyl., the ttaine-i'utterX 
one of Charleiimgue's swords, and alMi the swtml 
■if Umaldo, which tiMjik (tallas three years to 
inaku. 

Flomhurne, the sword of MauKis or Malagigi. 
in.oh> liy Wieland, “ the divine hlacksniiiii." 

yUiretire, one of t he swords of St rone 1 -t bo-Arm, 
w'liifh look Ansias three years to iimfce. 

Fintlierta JoyiSBa, another iianie for ./uernse 

(itonous, Dlirer's sword, which backed to ineees 
the nine swords made hy Ansias. Ualas, and Mun- 
itli-an. 

tiinOm (the grave-digger), one of ilie swords of 
.Siroim'-i'-the-Arm, which took Ansias three rears 
to inake, 

(hnm «trief\ one of the swords of Biegfrlcii. 
•luueteel, the swonhof Roll the Thrall. 
IhiiUrrbrire (3 syl., \ery hriglit), laitU rinsn- 
nion t's H ml Ulit cr's swot ds wore so cal led. t'losa- 
inont's sword took Uallas three years to make. • 
ifiilf/ iTlio datdiy), one of Mahomet's swords, 
Jouniee (s syl., joyoft^l, one of (flmrlemiigne's 
swords, wliicli took tiallas tbreti years to iiutke, 
Mnndoiislan swords itif.v.). 

Mnlham (the keen), one <if Maliomet's swords, 
ileroeinfiaio itlie mart ellons), Doolin's sword. 
.Uitaaiie, the sword that AViuirh lent i^degtried. 
Morglity, i.e iiior-glaft (hi* glaive), Sir Uovis's 
twoi'd. 

Xittn-lrhuf (nail-ring), Pietrieh's sword. 

I'lnlippun. Tilt' sword of Antony, one of the 
iriiiin"irs. 

V»fri .i-bitgr (a finit-hreadth\ both Hneo I. and 
I'horalf Kkolinson had n sword so called. 

.till-All, Ki'k's sword. • 

.SniMxii.alm Itaroini-al-lbiachid's sword. 
SniiglatHin'e (the hig hloody glaive), BntgKado- 
elioi's Hgrord. 

.vaut'oafne (S syl., tlie relentless), one of the 


swords of Ogier the Pane, which took Muniflean 
tliree years to make. 

Sekrit or Srhritt (p the lop|x*r), BiterolTs sword. 
TizAm (the iHiker), Kin* Butitr's sword. {See 

TraMlifrii (the trenchant 1, Agricane's sword. 
WoekeiS syl.), Iring’s snurd. 

WeieHMg, Imth PietllehandHiotrain had a sword 
so called. 

Xttftaour, All’s sword. 

Sword Excalibar (T^e). At the 
death of Uter Pendragon there were 
many claitnauta to the crown; they 
were all ordered to OBSomblc in ‘’tlie 

f ittat church of Loudon,” on Christmoii 
Ive, and found u sword stuck in a stone 
and suivil with this inscription: ”He 
who cun draw forth this sword, tlie same 
is to be king. ” The knights tried to pull 
it out, but were unable. One day, when 
a tournuincnt was held, young Arthur 
wanted a sword and took this one, not 
knowing it was a charmed instrument, 
w'horeupon he \va<« universally acknow> 
lodged to be the God-elected king. This 
wn-s tlio .sword of Bxealibar. {Histot-g 
of Pi'ince Arthur^ i. 3.) 

The enchanted sirord (in Amadit of 
(littd). Whoever drew this sword from 
a rock was to gain access to a subter¬ 
ranean treasure. (Cap. exxx. See aho 
caps. Ixxii. and xeix.) 

Sword of Clod ( The). Khaled Ihu al 
Waled was so ctUled for kis prowess at 
the battle of Muta. 

Sword of Rome (7%«). Marcellus, 
who opxiosed Htuiuibal (b.c. 216-214.) 

'Sword of the Spirit (The). Tlie 
Word of God (Eph. ’.d. 17). 

^ Sword (phrases and proverbs). 

A t sH'ord/i' point. In deadly hostility, 
ready to flght each other with swords. 

Puke not jirc with a sword. This was 
a preci^pt of Pythagoras, meaning add^ 
not fuel to tire, oi* do not irrititte an 
angry man by shar]) words which will 
oidy increase liis rage. (See Iambiich m : 
Protrepties, symbol ix .) 

Tt pnt to the sword. To slay. •• 
Your^iongiu- is a double-edged swiwd. 
You brst say one thing and thou the 
contrary: your argument cuts both ways. 
The allusion is teethe doublc-odged sword 
out of the mouth of the Son of Man—one 
edge to condcTiiu, and the other to save. 
(Rev. i. 16.) 

Vonys •» a Iklphie swwd~-it cuts both 
wags. Kra.smus says a Delpblc sword is 
thiit which .accommodates itself to tho 
pi-o or eon. of a subject, Tlie reference 
is to the double meanings of the Del]^ic 
oracles, called in Greek LelphiM tmeh'^ 
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Sword fuid Clonk Plays. So Cal¬ 
deron called topical or modem comedies, 
because the actors wore cloaks and 
swords (worn by gentlemen of the 
period) instead or heraldic, antique, or 
dramatico-historic drosses, worn in 
tragedy. 

Swords FnAiUtod. Gaming ran 
high at Bath, and frequently led to dis¬ 
putes and resort to the sword, then 

f enerally carried by a-ell-dressed men. 

words wore therefore prohibited by 
Nash in the public rooms; still they 
weiii worn ui the streets, when Nash, iti 
consequence of a duel fought by torch¬ 
light by two notorious immesters, muile 
the rule absolute—“Imt no swords 
should on any account be worn in Bath.’’ 

Sworn Brothers, “in the Old 

English law, were i)€«rsons who by 
mutual oath coveauntod to share eacn 
other’s fortune.” (BiirriII .) 


Sworn at Higligato. {See Hioh- 

OATE.) 

Syb'arlte (3 syl.). A self-indulgent 
person; a wanton. The inhabitants of 
ayb'aris, in South Italy, wore proverbial 
fur their luxmious hving and self- 
indulgence. A tale is told by Seneca 
of a Sybarite who complained that he 
conld net rest'comfortaoly at night, and 
being asked why, replied, “Ho found a 
rosc^eaf doubled under him, and it Inurt 
him.” {See Bipauxe.) 

All Is calm ns wmiUl ilcliKlit Uie lienrt 
Of Sylmritu of old.” 

Thomaon: Vaatle of ludolrurr. rantu i. 

Sybarite. The Sybarites taught tlieir 
horses to dance to the sound of a pipe. 
When the Crotoniaus marched against 
'Sybaris they began to play on their 
* pipes, whereupon all the Sybarite horses 
4diuwn out in array before the town 
began to dance; disorder soon prevailed 
in the ranks, ai^ the victory was quick 
and easy. ^ 

Syeuiimre and Syoomore. Syca¬ 
more is the }>lane-tree of the maple 
family {Acer ^endo-platUmts^ or Reuter 
maple). The sycomore is the Egyptian 
fig-tree (Greek, eukotm^e. mkos, a fig). 
The tree into whic^ Zacchmus climbed 
(Luke six. 4) to see Christ pass is 
wrongly called a sycamore or maple, as 
it was the sycomore or wild fig. The 
French hare translated the word cor¬ 
rectly—“ {ir\ montait siir nn nycoinore 
ponr le voir*^ 


Syo’opliaat, from the Greek mko- 
phantSf, “fig-blabbers.” 'Hie men of 
Athens passed a law forbidding the 


exportation of ; the law was little 
more than a deadd«ter, but there wore 
always found moan fellows who, for 
tlioir own private ends, impeached those 
who violate it; hence sycophant came 
to signify fir^ a government toady, and 
then a toady ^nerally. 

" I licre URt' sy«)|>hant‘ in its nritfinal sense, ns 
.1 wivtuli will) iliiUers tlie iinM-nUiug party Py iii- 
fitriiiliiif against liis mdgtuionrs, nuder pretence 
tliat tliey are ux]Htru*m of proliiiiited llge.”—fWi'- 
rUti/e: Oiognxphif, vol. iii. tdiap. x. i). SStS. 

Syo'orax. A witch, whose son wns 
Caliban. {Shakespeare : The Tempest.) 

SyoUlte. A granite so callctl from 
Syene, in Egypt, its great quaji'y. 

Syl'logtom. The five hexameter 
verses which contain the symbolic mtmes 
of all the different syllogistic figures arc 
as follow:— 

*• Uarltam, (Vl&reni, Dam. Ke,r‘S.ioe. pr/Jris. 

('c.‘*ilrp, Oainestrea, KesilnS, ilnra.S safuniltr. 

Tevtia, Darapti, DiHSini*. DiCIm, Vidiiiiton. 

TlokiirilS, FerleOn, hithfi ifiutrin uiohimt ofl'i.i 

Ur!intnutip.('Hin6U'‘», Dlniili ih, Kio«i!><>n 

N.B. The vowel 

A universal ufflrmatirc, 

A’ universal negative. 

] {Mrticular amrrnative. 

0 imliicular negative. 

Taking the first lino as the standard, 
the initial letters of all the words below 
it show to which standard the syllogism 
is to be reduced; thus, Bardko is to In> 
reduced to “ Barbara,” Cesiire to “ Celil- 
rciit,” and so on. 

Sylphs, according to Middle Age 
belief, are the oleniental spirits of air : 
so namtalby the BoKiiTU('ian.s and Cabal- 
ists, from the Greek silphS (a butterfly 
or moth). \^See Gsoancs.) 

Sylphs. Any mortal who has pre¬ 
served inviolate chastity nuiy enjoy in¬ 
timate familiarity with these gentle 
spirits. All coquettes at death bmmin 
wlphs, “and spoi-t and flutter in the 
fields of air.” 

“ Whoever, fair and c'luuto, 

Rejects mankind, la hy Bihne sylph einhraeed." 

Pope; Hitiieof the i.orK. i. 

. SylvMii Ugnnm Ferre (//<). To 
cairy coals to Newcpstle. 'IWi© French 
say, de Venn a la rimere.'" To <1<) 

a work of supererogation ; to paint the 
lily, or add another periunio to the 
violet, or perform any other HU{ierfluous 
or ridiculous oxceas, 

Sylvester ( St.). The poiM) who con - 
verted Constantine the Great and his 
mother by “ the miracle of restoring to 
life a dead ox.” The ox was killed hy a 
magician for a trial of skill, and be who 
reatorml it to life was to 1>e accpimtcd 
the servant of the true Qod. Tms tale 
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is manifestly an imitatiou of the Bible 
story of Elijah and the nrophets of BaaL 
(1 Kings xviii.) 

Syl'Tliu Bo'muk Supposed to be 
Coil the Good, a contemporMy of Auso'- 
iiius, who cdten mentions hi^; but not 
even the titles of his works are known. 
He was a British writer. 


Symbol originally meant the corre* 
ponding part of a telly, ticket, or coin 
cut in twain. The person who presented 
the piece which fitted showed a 
“symbol** of his right to what he 
claimed. (Greek, sun hallo, to put or 
east together.) 


Ssrmbols of Saints. 

Saints. Svmhol^. 

.. (inrryini; iter lireuRtsiu a dish.'' 
•. A book and croKier. 

.. A liiiuii at her aide. 

.. A iialiii In-aiicb. 

. A saltire rresii. 

. A iiook in her band, 

A i«.i rroMii, wiUi h bell at ilio 
end, and a idK by bis sidi< 

.. A iMiili and iwliii bi’anch. .slip 
IS iy»|ilii'd to iliosp Mli<> 
.siifier from lootbaebp. 

An»i>h .luil .1 i/iliii) A crotuT. 

. A liookand ttUtn limii<-)i. 
lUu-iialHiK • ..A slatt ill one luind and an 


AgiUhii 
AffiitlinH • 
Afltirs 

A uill ew 
Aiuk 

Aiilh\'iiy ■ 
AiioUk'hiii 


Jtiii Ihofiiim-ir 

llhii'u' 

Jirulfii t 
Cidliriiiir 

Civil III 
Chi inloithfr 

f'llC/T 

Ch ini-iit V. 


('i-iiiiiln and 

Cl mpiiih 
Ciithlvit 
/III rill 


lilllllH 


lliiriilli II • • 
Silirai'd till- \ 
Coii/i mir f '' 
Klisawlh ■ • 

ftriMi 
>V</(" 

Fluiirr •• 


fraueis 


Fyaero 


(Mirifl . • ■ • 

a 

Qeorus 

aurs .. .. 

Igtutiius • 


James the 

Qrfotsr 



o{>eu laiok in ili<‘ oilier; nr 

A k iiiVp ; orarrwessiimal crors. 

lion (;(>nili.s. with whirh hn* 
l)od.v wa.s lorn to lacri's. 

AI roicier and Imok. 

An inverted sword, or krwe 
wheel. 

PlnyiiiK on a burp or ormn. 

A niijuiiliti figure rarr^ing 
rhrist over a i'i\ er. 

A imliu hranvli. 

A TOpal crown, or an anchor, 
till w.Ts drowned wiib an 
anchor tied round hla neck, 
also a iMit. 

Two sliiH'iiiakcrs at work. 


St.OshaUVs head in bis hand 

A leek, in coiiiiiieiiiomiioii of 
Ilia victory o\er theiiiaaune 

Holding bis tiiitrcil lifeid in 
bis hand. 

Carrying a basket of fruit. 

Crowned with a iiituhus, and 
biildiug a sceptre. 

•St. Jobn and tbe lamb at her 
lent. 

A gridiron. 

All aueluir. 

Her bead in her baud, and a 
Uower sprouting out ol ber 
nciik 

A Mirauh lufllctljin the fire 
wouiWs of Christ j or a lily 
on a tramplod glol>e. 

Arrayed in a long rolie, praV' 
ing and holding bis heads 
In nun band. 

A llower*uot full of lilies ho- 
tween ubn and the Virgin. 

Mounted nu borseliack. and 
translIxinR a dragon. 

A bind, witii its head in the 
saint's lap. 

The leottogtam on the 
lireast or in tbe sky, circled 
with a glory. Palrboldiays 
the mystery of the Trinity 
was thus revealed to him. 

A pilgrim’s staff s or a scallop 
sheik • 


John BopliH 
John Evaiigtlist. 


HAlgTS. flYMBOhS. 

/dme< the Less . -A fuller’s pole. He wss killed 
by Hinion the fuller. 

A cMwel-hair garment, small 
rude cross, and a lamb at 
his feet. 

A eliaJice, out of which a 
dragon ni mTixsiitis issuing, 
and an <i|ieii imok ; or a 
voiiug man wirli an eagle 
fu tbelmckgroiiad. (Ezekiel 
vii. 1-lO.i 

A blue lint, .and studying a 
largo folio voinnie, 

With a club or htui'e, 
ferrying tmvellcrs across a 
stream. 

A iMiok and gridiron. 

A king kneeling, with the 
iirms of Prance at his feet: 
n hiahup blessing him, aiui 
a dove descending ou las 
head. 

Aep.A crosier and hammer. He is 

the lAtron saint of smiths. 
With a short slaff in her hand, 
and tbe devil liehiml her; 
or with eyes in a dish, (.'Vs 
Lucy.; 

flitting at a reading-desk, Iw- 
iicatb wliicli^apjieara an ox's 
head; or pirtnriaily engaged 
upon a Banihinu. (Ezekiel 

V II. 1 -iu.i 

TiTviding on a dingon, or 
piercing it with the cross 
A man arkipd writing, with a 
lion cotK'liaui at bis fvet. 
fin hnispliack, diiidiiig his 
cloak with a bpgcnr Iwhind 
him on fool 

Carry iiig the child .lesiis. anda 
Illy IS somewhtwe displayed. 
A box of ointment. 

With a luillK.‘r(I. with which 
Xadahar killed him. As an 
evangeUat, h#luddH a pen, 
w lib which he is writing on 
a scrul). Tbe most ancient 
syiiihtd is a man's face. 
(Ezt>kielMi. MU.) 

In armour, with a cross, nr 


Jerome 

Jude. ■ 
Juliilll 

Lnu'trnre 

Louis 


Lucy 


Liihe 


Uniijai'it 

ilurh 

Miirtm 


if 11 ry the VirtiiH-- 

Mum iliiyilalin 
Molfheic 


Mirhael 


else holding se.Tles, tu wJiich 
ho Is weighing muiIr. 

A tub wnli naked iiihnii« in 
it. He IS yniTon saint of 
rliildreii. • 

A swnrd and a Isyok. Uresaed 
as a Homan. 

Key s and a triple cross ; or a 
itsU ; or a cock, 

A iMStontl staff, surmounted 
vvii b a cross. He was hung 
on a tall pillar. 

A wallet, and a dug with a Inal 
111 Its mouth sitting hv. He 
shows a boil in his thigh. 
Bound in a tree, liia amis tied 
Iwhind him and his hivdy 
transfixed with arrows. Two 
archers stand by hia aidtr;* 
Boinel lines pn^suntiug a 
Sheaf of arrow s t o i he fiord. 
A saw, iiecause he was sawn 
ac under. 

A book .anda Btoiioin bis hand. 
The devil bolding her Imnd. 

and teintiiiug ber. 

Armed with a hallierd in bis 
liand, and with a sabre by 
his side. 

With a builder's rule, or a 
' stone in liisliatid,or holding 
the lance with Wfttcli he 
was slain at Mcliaiioiir. 
Kneeling, and a man liehind 
him striking at linn with a 
sword. 

A iKHik and arrows. She was 
shot through with arrows 
by tlic PriDi’c of the Buns. 
(.See AP0STI.K9, KVAXUKi.lsTii,etc.} 


Kirhiilas 


Vaiil.. 

frttr 

I'hilip 


lioche. 


SetiiisliMi 


•liinoii 

Sleiihcn 

Thciutora 

Theiutore 


Thomas 


Thomas of Con- \ 
teiimry f 

L’rsula 
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Tabard 


Symbols of other eacred charooters. 


Altrafum .. 

. • An old man grasning a knife, 
ready t«)Btriko his Min Iwuic, 
who is iMiuiiil <»n an altar. 
All angel arreate ids band, 
and a ram m txuiglit in iho 
tiiirkct. 

Pai'id 

.. Kncfliiiig, above is ifti angid 
witU a sword. SornoMiiifs 
he la rciircseatmliilayinga 
bare. 

AVitit 

.. Wiili how and arrows, going 
to meet Jai'iili. 

JoS •. 

.. Sitting linked on the ground, 
with tiireo friends talking 
to him. 

Joseph 

■. t'oinersing with his hnithcis. 
Heuj.'tinin is n'l’resentod ns 
a mere iioy. 

Jmias Jseansl 

.. With a money hag. in the 
last Hu|i)ior lie lias knocked 
over the salt with ins right 
elbow. 

JttdUh 

With llolofemes'head in oiio 
Jianil, and a satire in the 
other. 

Souh 

.. Is repremnited as looking out 
of the ark window at a do\ e, 
whK'h IS fljiiig to the ark, 
olive Itrnnoh in its In'ak. 

Kina &iid ■ 

.. Is represented as arraj e«l ni a 
rich tiinie and crowned. A 
liarp is plneeti heiund liini. 

S<>la»inn .. 

.. Is represented in royal rnlios, 
standing under an aivh. 


Ssrmbolism of Colours, whether 
displayed in dresses, the background 
of pictures, or othe^se : 
lihfk typifies grief, death, 

/?/«<?, hope, love of divine works; ^iu 
dresses) ilivine contemplatiou, piety, sin¬ 
cerity. ^ 

Pale blue, peace, Christian prudence, 
love of good works, a serene conscience. 
Oold, glory and power. 

Green, faith, gladness, immortality, 
the resurrection of the just; (in dimses) 
the gladness of the faithful. 

Pate greoi, baptism. 

Grey, tribulation. 

Purple, justice, royalty. 

Bed, martyrdom for faith, charity; (in 
dresses) divine love. 

llose-eolour, martyrdom. Innocent III. 
says of martyrs and apostles, ** ffi <t ilH 
sunt flores rosarum et hlia eweaUium.'' 
{DeSaer. alto Mysl., i. 64.) 

Saffron, confessors. « 

•* Scarlet, ttio fervour and glory of wit¬ 
nesses to the Church. , 

Silver, chastity and purity. * 

Violet, jtenitence. 

IVhtte, purity, tenyiorance. mnoccnc<i, 
chastity, faith; (in dresses) innocence 
and purity. 


Symbollnn of Metals |uid Gems. 

Amethyst typifies humility. 

Diamond, invulnerable faith. 

Gold, glory, jiower. 

Sardonyx, sincerity. 

Sawhire, hope. 

Silver, chastity, purity. 


Syrens of tlie DIteli. Frogs. So 
called by Tasso. 

Syrota, says Richardson, derives its 
name from Sitri (a delicate ros^; hence 
Simstan (the land of roses). The Jews 
called Syria Aram. 

Ssnrtla A quicksand. Applied es¬ 
pecially to a part of the African coast 
(Greek syrtis^ 


T 

T, in music, stands for Tntti (all), 
meaning all the instruments or voicc.s 
are to join. It is the opposite of S for 
Solo, 

-t- inserted with a double hjmheii 
iKttwecn a verb ending with a vowel and 
the pronouns elle, il, or on, is called t 
epheleystic,” as, mme-i-il, dire-t^oii, 
( h-e N, Marks iit Gbaicu&b.) 

Marked irith a T. Criminals con¬ 
victed of felony, and admitted to the 
benefit of clergy, Avere bramled on the 
brawn of the thumb with the letter T 
(thief). The law was abolished by 7 
and » George rv., c. 27. 

It fits to a T. £xactl}'. The allusion 
is to work that mechanics square with 
a T~rulc, especially useful lu making 
right angles, and in obtaining peipen- 
diculars on paper or wood. 

The saintly Ta. Sin Taiider, Sin 
Taiitony, Sin Tawdry, Sin Tausiu, Sin 
Tedmund, and Sia Telders; otherwise 
St. Andrew, St, Anthony, ,St. Audiy, St. 
Austin [Augustine], St. F.draiiiKi, and 
St, Ethelred. Tooley is St. Olaf. 

T.Y.C., in the language of horse- 
’Ticing, means the Two-Year-Old Course 
si :imcs. Under six furlongs. 

T-Rnle (..'1). A ruler shujied like a 
Greek T, (Si<t ahoce.) 

Tab. Ah old Tab. An old maid; 
an old tabby or oat. So called because 
old maids usually make a cat frieir com¬ 
panion. 

Tab'ardU The 'Tabard, in Southwark, 
is where Chaucer supines his pilgrims 
to have assembleil. The tabard was a 
jmdeet without sleeves, whole before, 
open ou both sides, with a square collar, 
wingeil at the shoulder like a cape, and 
worn by military nobles over their 
armour. It was generally emblazoned 
with liemldic dovices. Hemds still wear 
a tabard. « 

“ Item ., .k ctmscun ung grand tslmrt 
|M> eordelior, lusdiies sux Pteds.” 

L$ Petit Tr*([imeTU de Mmstrt FraHfcitis Fillan. 



Tabardor 
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Tabouret 


Tab'ardar. A «zar of Queen’s Col- 
Oxford. So called iMJcauao his 
gown Ijiis tobard sloeves—that is, loose 
sleeves, teiToinatiug a little below the 
elbow iu a point. 

Tab'arin. 7/e’s a Tabariu - a inciry 
Aniln'w. Tabarin was the follow of 
Moiulor, a fatnoua^ vendor of quack 
incdiciiics in the reign of Charles IX. 
By liis mitics and eoarso wit he collected 
gi-eat ctowds, and l)oth ho and his 
lunstnr grew rich. Tabarin bought a 
handsome cliAtoaii in Ibiupliiiip, but the 
jiristocraoy out of jealousy murdered 
him. 

Tabby, a cat, so called l>ecauso the 
bfiudlings of tlio bibby were thought to 
resendde the waterings of the silk of the 
name. (French, tiwis; Italian, etc., 
tu/n ; P(-rsum, retabi, a rich ligured silk.) 

“ Deiniircst of I lie Uitdiy kind, 

Till* « Si'Iima Gaiu 

Tabula Rasa (Latin). A clcun slato 

whic'h anything can bo written. 

" will'll n irirl lifts liecii tniiL'Iit- ti Kct'p her 
iMiail ri tiihiilii iiimi (III nhr rulia'-^ In nf 

ii'lii'ii. hlu' will hr iiiniv Jn»e in rti't on her 

mill imluiiil iml'tilvw."—U'. >V. U. 

Table. ApeHU’i' fohh\ A pictured 
f.'ible, representing the excellency of 
sobriety on oiio side, nud the dcforiiiity 
of inteiiiiieranoe on the other. 

7'uhkii of Veils. Cebes was a Theban 
philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, iind 
^ne of the iutcrloculoi-s of Plato’s 
Vtuedu. His Tubltm or 7'able(W supposes 
him to bo placed before a tableau or 
panorama representing the life of man, 
wliich tlio philoso]>h«U’ dfisicribes with 
great .accuracy of judgment ami .splend¬ 
our of ncnlinient. This tableau is some¬ 
times appended to Hpioieim. 

Tahh' of r»jtho(j'oras. The common 
multiplication table, carried up to ten. 
The table is parcelled off into a hundred 
little squares or cells. (See I'abulje.) 

Knights of the Round Table. A mili- 
tiuy ordeV‘iiislituted by Arthur, the 
“first king of the BriUms,” a.d. 510. 
Somo say they wera twenty-four in 
number, some make the number as high 
as 150, and others reduce the number to 
twelve. They w'ere all seated at a 
round table, that no one might claim a 
‘post of honour. 

The Tteelrc Tables. The tables of the 
Koinau laws engraved on brass, brought 
from Athens to Roma by the diHioiiivirs. 

Taming the, talks .« Rebutting a 
charge by bringing forth a counter¬ 
charge. Thus, if 'a hushund accuses 
his,wifo df extravagance itf di-ess, she 
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“turns the tables upon him” by accus¬ 
ing him of extravagance iu his club. 
The Homans pridofl themselves on tlioir 
tables made of citron wood from Mau- 
rita'nia, inlaid with ivory, and sold at a 
most extravagant piice-some equal to 
a Miiiutor’s income. When the gentle¬ 
men accused the ladies of extravagance, 
the ladies retorted by rmninding the 

f oiitlonicn of what they spent in tables, 
'liny calls thi.s tosto of the }{oinan.s 
vienscCram insania. 

It is also used for “'aadi alteram 
partem f .‘iiul the allusion is then slightly 
modifiedWe have considered the 
wife’s extravag.amxj; let us now look to 
the hustaud’.s.” 

“AVi? Will nnw liiiH 111** lAliIi'!*, nn'l sliriw the 
licvaiiii'HT:! iiihII tlii.'ii’ y/ii Tiuus. 

Table d'Rote [the host's table]. An 
ordinary. In the Middle Ages, and even 
down to tlie reign of Louis XIV., the 
hmdlord's table was the only public 
diiiing-place known iu llcnnauy and 
j Fninoc. Tlio lirst restaurant was opeueii 
1 iu Paris during the rcigii of the tirand 
! Miiii/nf/iie, auu was a great success. 

Tabic Money. Money appinpriated 
to tlic purposes of hospitality. 

Tablc-Tnrning. The presume*! art 
of tuniiug tables without the applica¬ 
tion of mcchiinieul foivc. Saul by isomo 
to be the work of dejwirted tspui'ts, and 
by othoi'S to be due to a force akin to 
mesmerism. Jackson Davis (the Scer of 
Pougbkfop.sic), a cobbler, professed, iu 
lSt8, to bear “ sjririt voice.s in the air.” 
(AVC SlUKtTUAIISM.) 

Tableaux Vivants (Preneb, I’rhig 
pieftnrs). lippi’escntation? of statuary 
groups by living i>ci*sous, invented by 
Madiimc tJeiilis while she had charge of 
tJio cliiJdrcu of the Due d’Orlcims. 

Taboood. Devoted. Forbidden. This 
is fi Polynesian term, and means conse¬ 
crated or set apart. Take the iireok* 
anathema^ the jUttiu saccr, the. French 
%aei'e. etc.,4he word has .a double mean¬ 
ing—one to consecrate, and one to incur 
the penalty of violating the consecra¬ 
tion. (iS'-c Tapu.) • 

Tab'orites (3 syl.). A se(‘t of Hus¬ 
sites in Bohemia." So called from tlm 
fortres.s Talior, about fifty mihes from 
Prague, from w hich Nicholas von flussi- 
nocz, one of the founders, expelletl the 
ImjKirial aimy. 'I’hey are now' incor¬ 
porated with the Boho'miau Bretliren. 

Tabouret, llio right of sitting ia 
the presence of the uueeu. In the 
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ancient French court certain ladies had 
the droU de tabouret (right ol sitting on a 
tabouret in the presence of the queen). 
At first it was limited to princesses; 
but siibscqacntly it was cxteuiled to all 
the chief ladies of the cpieon's house¬ 
hold; and later still the wives of am- 
bnssiulors, dukes, 'lord chancellor, and 
keeper of the seals, enjoyed the privi¬ 
lege. Oentlcmen similarly privilegetl 
had the droit defftuinuL 

*■ Qni lue ri'^islemt 
La innri|ni80 » le lalionrct.” 

Hi'ianafr: Lf .Vary«/«(?(, Corithas. 

Tab'ulee Tolota'nae. Tho iistro- 
iionueal fables composed by order of 
Alphimso X. of Onstilo, in the middle of 
tho thiiieenth century, were so called 
heoauso they were adapted to tho ciU' of 
Tole'do. 

‘•'Hm TiiMc'. Tollelfmcis f<irth lioliroiiulil, 

Vtil ui'l I’orivctcJ, ii«> tiier lakkcd iKtUt-’lir " 
i'liiiHCtr : CaiUcrbuiif ii;>sS. 

Ta'ce (2 syl.). [.atm for candle. Si- | 
lence is most di'sereet. Tare is Latin for | 
‘•bu silent,” and candle is symbolical f)f ; 
lit^ht. n’Jio phrase means “keep it ' 
dark,” do not throw light niw»n it. 
Fielding, in his Am Ha (chap, x.), says, i 
“ 7hcf/madam, is Latin for candle.” ; 
There is iin historical allusion wortli rc- | 
momhering. It was customary ut one | 
time to ox| iTcss disapprobation of a i>lay i 
or actor by throwing a candle on the i 
stage, and "wlien this was done the cur- j 
tain was immediately drawn down. ] 
Oultor (vol. i. p. G), in his Ibstortj of | 
the Thenfrett of London, gives ns an in'- j 
stance of this ivhioh oecuiTcd Janiuiiy i 
2oth, 1772, at Covent (Jarden theatre, ! 
when the piece before tin; public w'jis An | 
Hoar [irforc A/amaffr. Soinecjiie tln'cw | 
a candle on the stage, and tlie curtain 
was dropped at once, 

‘■Theic are sninc aiilil si.nriiH lliii raiiiinf lie 
rli<|)<:il iipsmin witli ciinren.ifoty lo.-vll con,i*n)i'il 
T'C.V IS Latin fiiri'rtllillf;,"—.S'lc ir. Sr.iU • lli'ttiiauut- 
ut, fbaii. XI. (Sir Waiu-v is nnliur luuU yf itm 

Jil'lllSOj 

“.’Wniii, Wilhan). niiini. Tncp Ss f,ir 

♦ tmdlc.'’—W. li, Yeotg; i'tiirji 7 'oli:^ rj the Irinh 
I’cnmnlrj/, p. 250. 

N.B. We have several a£ the.se olh 
phrases ; one of the best is, “ Jlraudy is 
Ijatin for goose ” (f/.v.). 

Tache'brune (3 bvI.). The horse 
of Ogier le Dane, j'hn word means 
“hrowu-si)ot.” (iSSfc Hobse.) 

Ratlonls. ShowPoi argument. 
Argument which seems pnma faeie 
pliusihle and specious, but has no' real 
depth or value, 

" Mr. fljiiinciT is nijuin nflllrtf-d with lti« nld 
cotiiiiiiiint ttoMa rriiumin, and takes big words for 
n^il UiinK*.”~Pra Olio,: Mr, Simneer's First 
FraiciYks, 


Tao'-plngo. Chinese rebels. Tho 
word moans Peace, and arose 

thus: Hung-sew-tseaeu, a man of lium- 
hle birili, and an unsuccessful oa.udidato 
for a government office, was induced by 
some missionary tracts to renounce idol- 
atiy, and flmnd the society of Tac-ping, 
which came into collision with tho im¬ 
perial authorities in 1850. Hung now 
gave out that ho was the chosen instru¬ 
ment in God’s hands to uproot idolatry 
and ostahlish tho dynasty of Universal 
Peace; ho ossumou tho title of 'I'ac- 
ping-wang (^Prince of Umrerml Traa), 
and called his five chief officers jirinccs. 
Nankin was made their capital m 18(10, 
hut Colonel Gordon (called Chinese (Jor¬ 
don) in 1864 quelled the insurrection, 
and overthrow the arrahvi of Hung. 

Taffibta or Taffbty. A faluic iiiaile 
of silk; at one time it w'as watcrcil; 
hence Taylor says, “No taft’aty iikuc 
changeable than they.” Moire mot 
tjitfcta r-^f forme, par onomuto/we, da hi mt 
qnr fait adte etofe.'^ (Fiaiicisquc- 
Michel.) 

Tlic fiilivii* has oficn rliaueri'il it« l■ 1 l■ll;^(•l^■r. 
rM oni‘(line 1C was .mik and hill'll. Ill annilii'i' -ilk 
(iiul w.m), lit ilU‘ i‘is’hL4'i-iil)i • I'liiiiry u rta-il'.s- 
tioiis iiilk, siimt‘iiiiic.s sti'irtil with Ki'hl, 

Taffatu phrasies. Smooth .sleek phr.iscs, 
cuphcmism.s. We also n.se the words 
fustian, stutr, hilkcii, shofldy, huckrani, 
velvet, satin, lutestring, etc.., etc., to 
qualify phrases and litoirary coinpo.-'ilions 
spoken or wTitten. 

■* Taltitn iibr.-i'ics, silken tf-nn.-i i.i-ccis 
Tlii'i‘i‘-ji,i,\i hvix'i lifilcs." 

ntiii'.feflitire; hori'k Lahnur'f l.nin, v. 2 

Taffy. AWelshnnvn. So called fium 
David, ii very coinmou Welsh n.nne. 
l*.ivid, ftnuiliarlv Davj', Imioiuc'i in 
W'-;hh Tfiffid, Toffy. 

Tog Rag, and BobtalL The rvluax 
vjYiulnVe. A “tug” is a doc in the second 
year of her age; a “mg,” a hcrtl of 
deer at rutting time ; “ bobtail,” a fawn 
just wcaued. 

V According to Ilalliwell, a sheep of 
the fiiTit year is’'called a tay. 'fag is 
sometimes written shay, 

“ li will swallow 119 all up, sbipB awl men, Hlmsf, 
ratf, and hublaiJ. —itatietuts Pwtugrvrl, iv. XT 

Tag'hairm (2 syl.). A means em¬ 
ployed by the Scotch in inmiirinp into 
futurity. A person wrappeci up in tho 
hide of a fresh-slain bullock was placed 
beside a waterfall, or at the foot of a 
preuiincej and thei'O left to meditate on 
the question propounded. Whatever his 
fancy 6ug|;estea to him in this wild 
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sihiatioii passed for the inspiration of 
his disembodied spirit. 

“ Ijiiifc pi'AlnK'tulo 
Bi lan an aUKury bath 
Of (Imt kitiil whinli inusl not 
I'nIcKS in rtwad uicticiiuty, 

TIjp T.iKhiiirm l allcl." . . . 

Hir rtiiltvr ,'icoU; LaUv of the Laice. iv. 4. 

Ta'herltea (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
live kings who reigned in Khorassan for 
fifty-two years (820-872). So called 
from the founder, Taher, general of the 
Calif’s army. 

Tall. Liott^s tail. Lions, according 
to legend, "vripe ont their footsteps with 
their tail, that they may not be tracked. 

Tii'iHUug t}ie lion's tuil. {See Twisi- 

1X0.) 

He fnts no umv tail thnn » Manx cat. 
There is a 1 n-eed of cats in the Isle of Miui 
wiiliout bills. 

Tails. The men of Kent are born 
with tails, as a punishment for the 
iiiiirtler of Thomas a Becket, {Lambert: 
J't I'll mil.) (tSi’etlic Sjwctafor, 173.) 

‘ i*Bsake, Kontiihiaj8shall biivcti'ls.” 

Aiuinu' 4/am/. 

'fdl/i. It is said that the Ghiltiue 
race, wliich iiiimbor between .30,000 and 
‘ 10 , 0011 , and dwell ** far beyond the Seu- 
naiir,” have tails three or four inches 
Ii>ng. C’oloncl dll Corret tolls u.s lie care- 
fullv exaruiuod One of this race named 
Bclfal, the slave of an emir in Mecca, 
whofio house ho frequented. (World of 
^ // 'oiti/rrs, 2*' 206.) 

'I'lic Xi:nn-Jiiaia.s of Africa arc tailed, 
Ko wo are told. 

Tails. Tlin Chinese men were made 
to shave their heads and wear a queue or 
tail by the Maiichu Tartars, who, in the 
.seventeenth century, subdued the coun¬ 
try. and comiiclled the men to adopt the 
Manehu dre'*s. The women wore allowed 
to compress their feet as before, although 
the ciislom is not adopted by the 
'tartars, 

V “xliifflieHs a randam geril'* 

2 U'obably refei's to the jngtails once 
worn. 

Tailors. T/ie three tailors of Tmley 
Hh'ift. Oaimiug says that throe tailora 
of Tooley Street, Southwark, addressed 
a petition of grievances to tire House of 
‘Commons, bemnuing—‘‘ We, the people 
of England.” (&a VAFftHAN.) 

Nine tailors ntakea mm. The present 
scope of this oxprf«sioii is that a tailor 
is so much more feeble than another 
man that it would take nine of them 
to make a man of average stature aud 
'streugth: Them is a tr/^tion that an 


orrihan lad, in 1742, applied to afasbion^ 
.able London tailor for alms. There 
were nine journeymen in the establish¬ 
ment, each of whom contributed some¬ 
th iug to set the little oriihan u]) with a 
fruit barrow. The little merchant in 
time became rich, and adojitcd for his 
motto, “ Nine tailors made me a man,” 
or *' Nine tailors make a man.” This 
certainly is not the origin of the ex¬ 
pression, inasmuch as we find a similar 
one used by Taylor a century before that 
date, aud referred to as of old standing, 
even then. 

“ B.>me fMlisl! kniivs, I Uitnko.ni flrethesran 
Tilt* slaieler tbit fhie<* laybTs are nuc man,’’ 
Taylor: iii. 73*(1S30). 

V Another suggestion is this: At 
death of a man the tolling bell Ls rung 
thrice throe tolls ; at the death of a 
woman it is rung only tlu’ce-two tolls. 
Hence nine tolls indicate the death of a 
man. llalliwcU gives tolled = told, and 
a tolling-bell is a teller. In regard to 
*• make,” it is ihc French faire^ as On le 
fuisait mort, i.e. some one gave out or 
‘made it known that he was dead. 

'■TJu'foiiriin'(.£ the Triiiitip w-is fniin(l'’d in 
iiiaini'*, . . . Adam e.ir /(•refatber.. . . ami Kve 
Ilf Allan, tilic bt'cunili* iivriiiintio.aiKUif thoiii both 
vas Oil* rJiii'il iioraimi.'. At theOtiatti o£ a ni.iuue 
thu'i* iiplia 81 biitd. be ponneas bm tni II, in wor- 
Ki'liriil'C I'f the l’rinitii)'-£oP a tvomaunt*,who is 
I bo ficcuutle in'raotiiio of tjie Triintio, two hellos 
M'hiildi’ Ik* rtinjjon.'—A m nW Kugiith Uemily tor 
'Invity suimuv. »:6it* .str«/t; Maunen and Uns- 
tains, \ol. lii. i>. J7ii } 

Tailor’8 Sword (a 1), or A Tailor^ 
Dagger. A needle. 

“ Till* tailiii‘8 cr..8s-b*giici(l on Ihcir hriarda, 
XootUo-armeil, baml-oxtomliH, proiiarod 
To siaii the black cloth '.tiih ilieir bwurds[to 
iiinke upniiiuriiindj 
The tiiiitaur tb*at iliMtb 1# ilerlared.'* 

J*i'/cr J‘in<lar: Groat Cry and J.tUte Wool, Epiat. i. 

Take a Baok Seat (7b). To be 

.set aside; to l>e deferred for the 2>rescnt. 
A parliamentary phrase. 

" When there nconicil to ta* a temlono* . . . tu 
make the Iribti Quest loll, III the caul of (lie day, 
‘ lake a Inck eciit.’ rno'iiist imlignatma knew im 
l*oiiu<b(.” -Thr Daily Graphte, Eebruarj mb, l.ulc*.. 

Take« Bair of the Dog that Bit 
Yon. After a debauch, take ti little 
t wine the next day. Take a cool draught 
of ale in the morning, after a night’s 
excess. The advice was given literally 
in ancient times, ‘‘If a dog bites you, 
put a hair of the dog into me wound,” 
on the homoeopathic principle of 
lia similibns earantitr ” (like cures like). 

Take Ift Tow {To). Ta^ nnder 
guidance. A man who tokes a bcQ in tow 
’acts os his guide and director. To tow a 
ship or barge is to guide and draw it 
along by tow-lines. 

“Tbii i'rond for bsrds fi* tnke in tow tny nsme." 
Piilft' Pimlaf; FatHre Laureate, Pari ii. 
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TalKO Mouming {To). Attondinp; 
clmrch the Sunday after a funeral. It 
is tlie cuatom, especially in tlio noidlieni 
counties, for all tno mouniors, and soino- 
timcs tlio bearers also, to sit in a spccitic 
jtew all together the Sunday al'h'r a 
funeral. It nmtters not what place of 
worship they usually attend—all unite 
in the “ taking mourning.” 

Take Tea witb Him (/), t.c. I 
floor my adversary by winning every 
rnblicr. If ho beats me in billianls, ho 
“ has me on toast.” {Itidim slany.) 

Takin* the Boiik. A Scotch ]>lu'aso 
for family woi-ship. 

Taking On. Said of a woman in 
hysterics; to fitit; t(^ grieve passionately, 
as, ‘‘ Come, don’t take on bo I ” 

" T..'iiice, nliii . . riinV ni'Dii IiiiiiH-ir llic whole 
h\iv.lcii i>f lUsiii' ])cl>!)ilrlt h . . . 'Ctkiiii.' mi,' es 
siu'li flts lit I'ltiiituf limritrim lire iimnWy ii-nneJ." 
—Sir ir Si-iilt ■ Pi rail vf tin Pailr, rli:ii’. xwi. 

Taking a Sight, Putting flic right 
thumb to the nose and spreading the 
fingers out. This is done as inueli as to 
say, “Do you see any green iiimy eyeV” 
“Tell that to the marines;” " Cmhtt 
non tffo." Captain Munyat Idls 
us that some “of the old coins of Deti- ' 
mark represent Thor with his thumb to ' 
his tiobc, and his four fingers extended I 
in the air and Panurge (sjiys Kahe- | 
lais, book ii. 10) “.niddeuly i 

lifted hi.s right hand, put his thumb to 
his nose, ami spread hn tingons straight 
out” to e.xpres.s incredulity. 

" The s.irii«,ian he siis im wiml that iii(lii‘.iti’M(i 
ilmiM, 

But i>iit'4 bts ihtuiihuniii lii'i »n>1 siihm'Is 
. Ills (tnifcrs nut.'' JnijohlKl/i/: IWiii‘1, 

Taking Time by the Forelock. 

Seize the i>rt'sent moment; “ Vttrpr 
tiirm.*’ Time pei-soiiificd is rejirosentcd 
with a lork of hair on his forehead but 
none on the rest of his head, to signify 
that time past cannot be used, but time 
I'resent may be seized by the forelock. 

Tal'botypo (3 syl.). A phoiograpliic 
process invented in 1839 by Pox Talbot, 
who oiilled it “the Calotypc,Process.”. 
(iS<’« DAOUSRBEOl'ypB.) 

Tale (1 8yl.). A tally; a reckoning. 
In Exod. V. we have' ink of firich. A 
measure by number, not by weight, : 

ofii tale. Any marvellous ! 

legendary story, ^ 

To t^l talcs out of sehwit. I’o niter 
alffoad ulfairs not meant for the public 
ear. 

Tale of a Tub {The). A ridiculous 
narrative or tale of fiction. The ri'fcr- 
cace is to Beau Swift’s tale so eallccl. 


Talent, moaning cleverness or “gift” 
of intelligeiioc, is a word borrowctl from 
Matt. XXV. 11-30. 

Tales (2 syl.). Persons in the court 
from whom the .slicriff or his clerk makes 
selcctiims to siijiply the place of jurois 
who have boon empanelfcd, but .are jmt 
in ultendance. It is the first word of 
the Liitin sentence which priivides for 
this contingency. {Talcs ih nrcniu- 
sUml'iliHs.) 

"To “crie for jiur,\inen or inlcs." 

JSutln , HuJihtuK, irirt ni. s. 

To praij a tali's. To pray th.at the, 
number of jurj-nicn may Ik) coini)lfle(l. 
It sometimes happens that jurymen firo 
chaDeiiged, or Unit les.s than twelve arc 
in the court. When this is the cn.se the 
jury can request that tlioir coiiipleiiieut 
be niaihi uj) from persous in the couit. 
Those who supplement the jmy nre 
called lulfsmni, and their namc.s are set 
down in a twok called a tah'^hot.l,, 

Tal'gol (in Jliidilrns), famous for 
killing Hies, was Jackson, butcher of 
Newgate Street, wlio gut his cajuain's 
conunissiou at Naseby. 

TaHsman. A figuiv cut or engraved 
on metal or stone, imder the intliieru :-of 
certain planets. In fiidor to fn-.- any 
place of vennin, the figure of tlie oi>- 
uo.\ious animal is made in wax or con- 
secrated nmtal, in a planetary hour, and 
this is called the taliMn'ui. {U'arhurlon.) 

" Ho fovorc (Ij.at yoii li(nl lolilii'il Iiik /oui'ic, 
.\iiJ sloio Ills t:»li->iii:inii‘ Imi-o.'’ 

•S' iSiiltir; JJiiilihnis,iin\l mi 1, 

I'aHsinaii. The Abraxas Stoni' is a 
most uoUkI talisman. (.Str Aiuiakas.) In 
Arabia a talLsmaii is still n.sed, ciiiisi.-jliiig 
of u piece of paper, on which are, writ ten 
t'i’t; names of the Seyen .Sleepers ami 
liicir dog, to protect .a house from gliosts 
and dfimous. I’lic tahsinau is siqiposi-d 
tube .symjiiithetic, and to receive an in- 
tbicneu from the j Janets, which it com- 
municatc'S to the wcy.rcr. 

Talk. 7b talk ficir. To djsous.s. 1o 
debate; also to gain over by argument. 

Talk Sbop. Shop.) 

Talkee Talkeo. (A reduplication of 
talk witli teimiiiation <?c, borroweil in ri¬ 
dicule from some attempt of dark i.'wes 
to speak English.) A eopius cllusion of 
talk with no vuluabtc result. 

Talking Bird. A bii’d that spoke 
w'ilh a human voice, mid could enfl all 
other birds to rtng in concert. (7'Ad 
Sisters u'/w Jinried thnr Yomiycr Sister ; 
jlrabian A'tt/^its.) {See OjtKEN.BtEn.) * 
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Tall Men. CUampious (a Welsli 
pliraM'.); bravo meu. 

“ Yoii wtTP ftoiid Holdirr* Hiid tall follows.’’— 
Shtdi»iieitrit: Slerty H/eeaw/H'MK/wr,ii.Z. 

“Till* iitulaiiiued resolution and RiiiMiorn fem- 
eiU Ilf <iwfii«>'u . . . had lonif made him huloveil 
aiiKiiiio the •'J'.ill Mon,' or ohaiiiiaons of VValeii."-- 
Sii ir. Scott: The UetrotIutU, eivti*. i« 

Talleyrand, anciently written Tail- 
/civii, is the 8ot>riquet derived from the 
words “ taillor li's rangy ,“cut tlirough 
tho ranks.” 

Tally (y/). The inico paid for idckiug 
a hushel of hops. It varies (1891) from 
Hfi. to 2^d. 

Tally. To correspond. The tally 
used ill the Ezdiequer was a rod of 
wood, ni!U-kod on one face witJi uot<;lic*.s 
corresiKiiiding to tho sum for which it 
was HU acknowledgment. Two other 
sides contiiined the date, tho name cd 
tho jKiyiii', and so on. The rod was thou 
<'h*ft in 8nth a manner that each half 
fonhiiiuitl one written side and half of 
t'Vfiy notcli. One part was kept in tho 
J'V' lietpicv, and tho other was eivcnlated. 
dVlien paMiH'iit was retpiii’tvl tlie two 
jiarts wt'fc CMinparcd, and if they 
“ t.illied,” or niatle a fall)', all was right; 
if not, thero w.is some fr.‘tud, and pay- 
nie.iit. was refusid. Tallies were not 
iin.ally ahandoned in Iho Kxtliequer till 
18,11." (I'Yencli, laillcr, tociit,) 

V In 1S31 orders woro issiietl to 
desfri.ty tho f}illic.s. There were two 
4 -.titloa<ls of them, which were .set lire 
to id six o’clock in the iHornin", and the 
coiilliigiatiori set on Jh>; the IJonse.s of 
rarlianifiit, with their oiliees, and p;irt 
of the I’iilacc of Westminster. 

Tn h)i‘nl (iiti's Utihf (iii Latin, “ ('on- 
ft iniji rt ti'UKrnnu ") . \Vlicu ])nhlic house.s 
were unknown, a gnesl entortitinod for 
!i night ;it a private lion.se had a tally 
givmi him, the corre.spoudiug jxut being 
kept hy the host. It was expected that 
tho gnest would return tho favour if 
rcipured 1,0 do so, v'tl if he refused ho 
“ violtiteri. tho rite.s of hospitality,” or 
(‘fwfngiw fftiSfrum, Tho “ white stone ” 
spoken of in tho Bo(^ of tho liovol:i.tioii 
is a tesseia. which Christ gives to flis 
disciples. 

Tu lice tally is to live unwotl as man 
and wife. A tally-woman is a con¬ 
cubine, and a tally nmn is tho iniiu who 
keeps a ntistross. These exx>res.sion.H arc 
quite common in Cheshire, Yorkshire, 
and Ijai.eashire. In ininca a tin labol is 
attached to each tub of coals, boaring 
the iiumo of the man who sent it to the 
bank, that tho weightnan imiy credit it 
Yo the light xiei-son. As liUo tallies of 


tho miner and weighman agree, so tho 
jier&ons who agree to live tt^ether tally 
with each other's taste. 

Tally>hoI is the Norman hunting cry 
Taillm ati! (To the coppice). The tally- 
lio was used when the stag was view^ 
in full career making for tho coiqutx;. 
We now cry “ Tallv-ho! ” when the 
fox brctika cover. The Freucli cry is 
“rtfiVmf.'” 

TaUynan (-4). A travelling draper 
who calls at jirivute house-S to sell wares 
on the tally .system—that is, part pay¬ 
ment on iiccount, and other jiarts when 
the man calls again. 

Talmud ( T//e). About 120 yearsafter 
the destruction of tlxe Temple, the rabbi 
.Tndah began to take down m ivriting the 
•Jewish traditioiiB ; his book, called the 
Mts/ina, contains six ptirts: (1) Agii- 
ciilture .and soed-sowiug : (’2) Fi;.stivftls; 
(15) Marriage; (f) Civil atTairs; (-5) Sac- 
rilico.s: and (C) what is clean ami wliat 
um-lc.ui. 'rhe book caustul imtueuse dis- 
]ml;tti(>n, and two liabyJoiii.<h rabbis 
replied to it, and wrote a commentary in 
sixtyjiiiits called the Talmud, 
(idth'ti'a (impi-rfcct). This compilation 
has hi'fii greatly ubridged by the omis- 
hioii <»f Xos. •) and 0. 

• 

Talpot or Talipot Tree. A gigantic 
talni. When the .sheath of the liower 
mrsla it makes a wport like that of a 
caniioii. 

*' Till*/ luirsit, like Zi-ri.ii'.’s fri.iiit iijilm, 

WlinSf’ liiiils ilj (jiifn \sult !i Rouiiil 
TliJit ^llukL-t> tUc furc'-i roiiMil.” 

. f lT<' <T(<, 

Zeilan is Portnguesi' for L'oylon. 

Tains. Str Jefet/arx it'ort man. 

SponsiT, in liis Tat-nc Qutcnc, makes 
'1'tilii.s run eontiuuully I'ound tho island 
of Crefo to chastise'offenders with an 
iron Hail. Ho roiiresciits executive 

power—W swift as aswallow^, and as lion 
strong.” lu (Jreek mythology, Tafce 
^ wns a man of brass, tlie work' of Jle- 
phivstoa uloan), wlio wont round the 
i.s]and of Crtdo thrice Ji day. Whenever 
he aiw a stranger draw ueitr the island 
he made, himself iTid-hot, und cnihi'iioed 
the stranger to ilc.ath. 

Tam-o’-Sbanter's Mare. Ihtnembcr 
lain-o'-filiAUcr's marc. You may pay 
too dear fur your whistle, as Meg lost 
her tail, pulled off by Nannie of the 
“Ciitty-sark.” 

“ Tlilnk, j c may Imy tlie joys owrc dear— 
UeiDunbcr Tam-o'-;Jhautcr'a mare.'* 

JlyrtiM, 
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TfunariBk, from a Hebrew word 
meauiug to cloanee, so called from its 
abstersive qualities. The Homans 
wreathed the brows of criminals with 
tamarisk. The Arabs make cakes called 
mmm of the hai'deued juice extiucted 
from this tree. 

Tome Cat (A). A harmless dangler 
after a married woman; a cavalier 
servant; a clcisbeo. 

“ Ho soon inataUetl Ininsplf or »Iniiie m in tlio 
MucMungu >iinn«ion.'’—3 ruth H/rmr Storg), Oclo- 
biT, 

Tam'erlaae (3 syl.). A corruption of 
Timour (Timour the Lame), one 

of the greatest warrior-kings that over 
lived. Under him Persia became a pro¬ 
vince of Tartarj'. ^ He modestly culled 
himself vf/JU’cr (chief), iusteiul of sultan 
or shall. (1380-1 lOo.) 

Taming of tho Shrew. 'Fho plot 
was borrowed from a ilrama of the sniiio 
title, pnblishcKl by S. Leacroft, of Char¬ 
ing Cross, nndi'r the title of tSix O/il 
I’lat/s 0)1 u'hiih t>hakes^n are t\wiid(d itia 
Ounu-<hc&, The induction was borrowed 
from Iloiitcriis’ Jiiirr/tOMitintm 

(lib. iv.), a trrinsliitiou of whi<?h was pub¬ 
lished iu 1607 by E. (Irimstoiie, aiul l ul¬ 
led AiliHirtihk and Mfuiorahlf Jltsfoncs. 
I>r. Percy thinks that the ballad of T/u’ 
I'l-fiVcL-amiie Jiukp, ur the Tittk'r'is (loud 
I'ortKue, published in the Pepys Collec¬ 
tion, may have suggested tho mductiou. 
(&<? Smf.) 

Tammany (St.), Tomniauy was of 
the Delaware nation iu the seventeenth 
century, and become a chief, wdiose rule 
was wise and pacific. He was choscsn 
by tho American dcmoc-rats as their tute¬ 
lary saiut. His day is May 1st. Cooper 
calls liim Tamroemmd, but the correct 
word is Titnianend. 

Tammany Bing. A cabal or ;^wer- 
f nl organisation of unpi-iuciidcd omi iai.s, 
who enriched themselves by jilpudeting 
tfle people. So called from Taramany 
Hall, tho head-quarters of tho high, 
offices of the if.S., whoso nefarious 
practices were exposed iu 1871. 

Tammw. (See Tiuiaiuz.) 

Tan'cred (in Jermaktn Delivereil) 
shows a generous contempt of danger. 
Sou of Eudes and Emma (sister of 
IloberlF Guiscard), Boemood or Bohe- 
moud was his cousin. Toncred was tlia 
greatest of all the Christian warriors 
except Kinaldo. His one fault was 
“ woman’s love,” and that woman 
Clorinda, a Fagan (bk. {.). He brought 


800 horse from Tuscany and Campania 
to the allied Christian army. Ho slow 
Clorinda (not knowing her) in u night 
combat, and lamontea her death with 
great lamentation (bk. xiL). Being 
wounded, he was nursed by Erinin'ia, 
who was inrlove with him (bk. xix.). 

Tan'dem. At length. A pun applied 
to twohoi’sos driven one before the other. 
This Latin is of a similar character lu 
plenum ml (full butt). 

Tandem D.O.BI. Tandem Dro optmio 
inaxtmo (Now at the end asorilw we 
praise to God, the best and greatest). 

Tangle. The water sprite of the 
Orkneys; from Danish laiiff (sru-wcfd), 
with w'hich it is covered. 'I’be tniigio 
sometimes appear.^ in a human foiiii, 
and sometimes tis a little apple-grocu 
horse. 

Taxdat (^t). One wlio lieM liiiils in 
Ireland under the Celtic law of lauisliy. 
Tho clik-f of a sejit. (Irish, tauiusti, heir 
apparent to a chief.) 

" Wliecvcr 111 till' i*a| iiii.itimi m 

llir fhsH WJix iiuifiiimU'il • Till I'll,' <»r -in'i'c.-i.i ■ 

iMieltsit. titi'i'i) ■</ Iitliiiitl i')in|i. III. c. li. 

Tanlst stone. A monolilb crecild 
by tho Celts at a coronation. \V< rcml 
iu the Book of tTudgc.s (ix. (>) of Abimc- 
Iceli, that a ])iilar was cicctcd in 
Shechem” when hewaHiiindo king; aid 
(2 Kings xi. 14) it is .‘Uiul thatu pill.ir 
was raised when Joash was iiwide King, 
“ as tlie manner W!i.s.” Tlie Lt/t d'uil ot 
Ireland was erected iu Icolmkil for the 
cornuatiou of ]<'ergu.s Eric. This stone 
wa.s rcmovotl to Seone, .and became tho 
coronation eliair of Scotland. It was 
taken to Westminster byEdwsml I., and 
is thi‘ coronation chair of our sovereigns. 
(Celtic, Tanint, the hcir-apimreut.) 

Tankard of October (A). A tan¬ 
kard of the best and strongest ale, 
breweil in October. 

“11*5 vas in Jiiffh ftivojjr with Su {ii-iiffn'.v.iml 
ini-rciy ini nrouiuti tif Ins mniiui iirt>i<Kliii(i niiil 
ilei'c li'aruinH, iinr Inliio tori liis (‘xn-ilt'iir skill in 
|)ln.vinKac Cowls, ainl ills fncctiuiis roiivcrmrion 
HUT H. pipe &nil tankard of Octolier." - .iKi' 
Ikott; Pcmil of ike ctiap. Iv. 

Tanner. Sixpence. (The Italian 
danarOy small change; Gipsy, tairno, 
little one. Similarly a thaler Is colled a 
dollar.) 

Tanner. A proper name, (See 
BuBwim.) 

Tannmr of Vamvrortli. Edward 
IV. was hunting jn Drayton Basset when 
a tanner met him. I'he king asked him 
several questicois, and the tanner, taking 
him for a highway robber, Was very 
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chary. At last they swopped horses ; 
the tauuer gave tilie king his gentle mare 
Brocko, which cost 4#., and the king 
gave tlie tanner his hunter, which soon 
threw him. Upon this tlie tanner paid 
dearly for changing back again. Ed¬ 
ward now blew his horn, aijd when his 
courtiem came up in ohedicuco to the 
Rumraous, the tanneif, in great alarm, 
cried out, “ I hme I sliaU be hanged to- 
inoiTow ” (j.c. I expect) ; hut the king 
gave him the manor of Humpton Park, 
with ;100 marks a year. {Vircy : Jle- 
Itqvcft, etc.) 

Tannliiiu'ser (3 syl.). A legendary 
hero of (iermany, who wins the affections 
of LiRiuira ; hut Lisaiira, hcanng that iSir 
Tannhiiuscr has set out for Veil u.sherg to 
kiiiS the (pieen of love and lieauty, de- 
fctroya lierRelf. After living scjmo time 
in the cavu-palace, Sir Taiiuhliusor ob¬ 
tains leave to vWt the upper world, and 
gocR to PoiK) Urliau for nlwolution. 
“No,’' f-aid his holiness, “you ran no 
more hojic for mercy than this diy stuff 
can ht! expected to hud iigain.” On this 
th(! knight returned to VeTinshoi’g. In a 
ft w duvs the pajial sfnff netnally did hud, 
and IJrltaii i.cnt for Sir Tannhaiiscr, hut 
till} kniglit was nowlicre to he foiiud. 

Tansy. A cornipivui of the Gret'k 
word tiihanttshi, immoitality, as thorn. 
tfOisi/. So called heeauso itis “ a M>rt of 
everlasting flower.’’ {Jiurltts Aiii/ficHs, 
vol. ii. p. 300.) 

Tas'talise. To excito a lioiie and 
disappoint it. {tSee next article.) 

Tan'talos (Latin, Tantahnl), .accord¬ 
ing to fahln, is punished in the infernal 
legions hy iutoferahlo thirst. To make 
his ]>unislauciit the more severe, he. is 
plunged iin to his chin in a river, hut 
whenever he heu<1s forward to slake his 
thirst the water flows from him. 

“ So I'.cittli lorDiriilcd TnntaltiS to ilritik, 

\\ liilc irmii IiiR lijw the rctliicnt wali'i's fliriuk ; 

.AKfin till.' nsaii,' lUi’iipiii UN Ihwoui la\cs. 

y\nil tliii>t i;i'nf>uiiies him 'jiiid circiiinfliicnl 

Will C8." 

narvln ; iores of (he Pinvin, ii. 419. 

Tant'ilus. Erahlsruatical of a covetous 
man. who the more he has the more ho 
craves, {tiec CovBTOtJS,) 

Tantalus. A parallel story exists 
• among the ClniKiuyans, who inhabit the 
deserts which divide Canada from the 
United States, At death, they say, the 
soul is placed in a stone feiry-boat, till 
judgment has heea passed on it. If the 
judgment is averse, tlfe boat sinks in 
stream, leaving the victim chin-deep in 
‘^’wator, where he suffers endless tluxst, 


and makes fruitless attempts to escape 
to the Ishuids of the Blessed. {Akmmer 
Mackenzie: Voyages in the Interior of 
Amertca.) (1789, 1792, 1793.) 

Taathony (St. Anthony). In Nor¬ 
wich are the churches called Sin Tel- 
deris (St. iUhelrcd's)^ iSinTedniund’s (6'f. 
Ji'dmi(nd*s), Sin Tander’s {Si. Andrew's), 
and Sin Tausm’s {St. AuAin's). (See 
Tawpby.) 

Tantum S^o. The most popular 
of the Eucharistic hymns sung in the 
Homan Catholic churches at Benediction 
with the Holy Saciniueut. So called from 
the first tw'o wonts of the last stanza 
but one of the hymn I'ange JAngua. 

Taou. The sect of Heason, loiuided 
ill China hy Lmm-Tsze, a contemporary 
of Confu'eius. He wius taken to heaven 
on u black buffalo, (n.c. 623.) 

Tap tbo AdmiraL To suck litpior 
from .a cask hy .a straw’. Ilotten says it 
was first done witli the rum-cask in 
which the body of Admiral Lonl Nelson 
was brought to England, and when the 
cask arrived the admiral was found 
“ high and dry.” 

Tap the Till (7'»). To riilfer from a 
till. 

Tap-np Sunday. TheEimduy pre- 
ceiling tJi<‘ fair held on the «id October, 
on St. Cjitheriiio's Hill, near (.tuildford, 
and .so called ba'ause any pere(ui, with 
or without a licence, may’ojien .a “ tap,” 
or sell beer on the hill for tliat one day. 

Tapis. On the tapis. On the cariK-t; 
under consideration; now being venti- 
l.‘ite<l. An English-Ereiich }ihrase, re¬ 
ferring to tlio tiipis or cloth with which 
the table of Iho council-chamlH.'r is 
covered, and on which are laid the 
motions before the House. 

'■ Mj I'lwmess cimu'ii luiw upon tin' laris. 
Fiiri/nhar; The lUuiu Stralat/em, lit. a 

Tapifserie. Faire tapisscrie. To 
play gooseberry-picker; to be nwt'e 
chaperon for the sake of “propriety.” 
“ Se tinges fM'rmtncs qni asscrient d tin 
hul OH d quchfve autre grande reunion sans 
y prendi e part.'* 

" Yon wcoplc.l oul*of pun* kindness fnireinja*. 
eerie; Mra Arhnilinnt. .voii are iO(> aminWe.”— 
Mrs. Fawaremi: A (tirtonoirt,rhno.'swi, 

Tappit-hea (A). A hu^ pewter 
measnritiff-pot, containing at tlireo 
Engli.sh (quarts. Headers of Warerley 
will rtanember (in cha}). xi.) the Baron 
Bradwardine’s tappit-hen of claret from 
Bordeaux. To have a tappit-hen mider 
fhe belt is to have swallowed three quacta 
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of claret. A hen and chickens means 
largo and small drinking mu^ or pewter 
l)ot8. A tappit was servea from the 
tap. (*S/r Jeeoboah.) 

“ Woel 9hf lo't'U A Hawick tfil), 

And leu($li tu Sou a tai)tnt-ht‘ii.'’ 

Tapster* says E. Adams {English 
Language), properly means a hfa-maid; 
“-ster” is the iutglo>Saxon feminine 
siifllx •e&in', which remains in epm^ster 
(a female Bpiuuer). 

V TliUisiiOii),va half-truth. Aficrthclliirlpt'iillt 
(‘I'litiir.v, the aiiRix -ster was uittMl for an agout of 
eiilior BOX Wp Un,sv bar}i»ti'r,iinuisttr, jtuustfr, 
l■U^,nll(l Wii'kliffu UBPs stmfMtrfitr a male biugcr. 
t,Sco />r, JUo) ns: /Jistonr OufOata, ji. (■».) 

Tapn, among the South Sea lalandors, 
means “devoted” in a I’eligioiia sense. 
Tims, a temple is iapn, and he who vio¬ 
lates a temple is tuim. Xot only so, hut 
everj'one and overything connected with 
wlitit is tapu becomes tapu also. Thus, 
Captain Cook was tajiu because some of 
Ins sailors took rails from a “ ttunple” of 
the Ilawaiiaihs to supply themselves with 
fuel, and, being devoted, ho was slain. 
Our tnbob is the same woi'd. 

Tarabolus or Tantrabolus. 71V 

shiiU live till VC the, like TurnoDlus [nr 
Tnntrahtilns), Tnraholus, Ali Pacha, was 
gitind vizier in 1()93, and was strangled 
in U>95 by order of Mustiipha II. 

ll'e sliulHicf! (ill irc die, like Tanlra- 
hnJus, is said to be a Coruisli proverb. 
Tliore is a cognate saying, “LikeTtin- 
tralrulus, who lived till be died.” 

V Tantnrabobs means tlic devil. 
Noisily playful children are culled 
Tantrabola. 

Tarakee* tlic Brahmin, w.as th«i 
model of austere devotion. H« lived 
1,100 years, and spent each century in 
some astounding mortitiention. 

1st centuiy. He lield up his arms and 
one foot towards heaven, fixing hi.s eyes 
on the snn the whole time. 

2 nd century. He stood on tiptoe the 
whole time. r 

»8th century. He stood ou his head, 
with his feet towards the sky. 

yth century. He itistcd wholly on the 
palm of one hand. 

llth century. He hung from a tree 
with Ids liead downwrirds. 

“onemiiiuvlie Inwl wlmlly on WAtfr.anoUipr 
on air, atiulber RtreiiCd to the tipck iii 
earili, and for anotlicr corittiry he was alwavs 
ciiNcIniied Ilk tire. I don't know ilcat the world 
tiHH U-eii^-neflted l>y such derotiun."-Jfaitrtce; 
Uistore urliitifiostiiii. 

Tarant'tem. The dancing mania, ex¬ 
tremely contagious. It broke out iu 
Germany in 1374, and in France in the 
Qneat Hevolution, when it was called 


the Cannagmle. Clergymen, judges, 
men and womeOj even the aged, jotnea 
the mad dance iu the open streets till 
they fell from exhaustion, 

Taran'tula. This word is derived 
from Taranto the city, or from Tliam 
tho river in Apulia, in the vicinity of 
which the venomous hairy spiders 
abound. {Kircher: J)e Arte Mag.) 

Tarcntella or Tarantella. Tunes 
(Uid dances iu triplets, supposed to cure 
the dancing mania. 

Tariff^ A list in alphabetical order 
of the duties, dmwbocks, bounties, etc., 
chargctl or allowed ou exports and im¬ 
ports, 'Dio word is derived from Tari'fa, 
a seaport of ilpain about twenty miles 
from Gibraltar, where tho Moort. during 
the supremacy in Spain, levied contri- 
hutious according to a certain snahi ou 
vessels entering the MeditciTancan Sea. 
(Fifuch, inrif; Spanish, tarifa.) 

Torpanllns or Tara Sailors: more 
fmiuently called Jaek Tars. I'ai'jiau- 
lius are tarreil cloths used eomimiiily 
fui bojird ship to keep articles from the 
sea-spray, etc. 

Thf nii>ri' rorri-i't Pj'i'lliji,? ir t;ir-i>;i.]liiii.' 
ywif/, 1.11 Ltii paJlium, a rltNVk or c-lnili. 

Tarpe'ian Book. So c.-illod from 
Tarjieia, a vestal virgin, the ilauglifcr of 
Spurius Tar^ieiu.t, governor of tlie citadel 
on tlio Capit'oUne Hill, Taijicia agreed 
to open tlie gates to the Sabines if lliey 
would give her “ whut they wore ou* 
their arms ” (meaning their bracelets). 
'I'he Sabines, ‘'keeping their promise to 
tlie tar,” crushed bier to death with their 
shields, and she was buried in (hat pirt 
of (lie lull called tho Tarpeiun Hock. 
.S'lbbctpiently, traitors were cast down 
this rock and so killed. 

“ Pear him to ihc rock TariielaUiau)] rmn tlicnco 

luto ui'RtruL'tKin cuNt Inin.'' 

nhakfS/ieare: Coriokttnis, In. I. 

Tarred. All tarred with the same 
brash. All alike to blame; all sheep of 
the same Hock. The allusion Is to the 
custom of distinguishing the shcc]i of 
any given flock by a common mark with 
a brush dipped in tar. 

Tarring and Featbering. Tlie 
first record of this punishmeut is in 
1189 (I Rich. 1.). A statute was made 
tliat any robber voyaging with the cru¬ 
saders “ shall be first shaved, then boil¬ 
ing pitch shall be pouretl upon bis head, 
and a cashion of featheqn shook over 
it.” The wretchHras then to bo put on. 
shore at the remj first place the ship 
come to. {.Uymer: I'adcra, i. €6.) ‘ 
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Tarrittseau Field. The bowling- 
green of Houtbwark. So called because 
it belniiged to the Bafons Hastings, who 
were Barons Torriuzeau and Mauchline. 

Tartan Flaid. A plaid is a long 
shawl or scarf-some twelve yards of 
narrow cloth wratiped roufid the waist, 
or over the chest and one shoulder, 
mid reaching to the knees. It may be 
clicquered or not; but the English use 
of the word in such a compound as 
Scotch-plaids, meaning chequered cloth, 
is a blunder for Scotch tartans. The 
tartan is tlie chequered pattern, every 
clan having its own tartan. A tartan- 
])1aid is a Scotch scarf of a tartan or 
chocked pattern. 

Tartar, the deposit of wine, means 
*• iiifenuil stuff,’' being deiived from 
the word Tar'taros (y.v.). Paracelsus 
&» 3 ‘s, “It is 80 called because it pro¬ 
duces oil, water, tincture, and sitlt, which 
bin-n the patient as tlie fires of Tartarus 
hiini.’’ 

Tar'taros (Q reek), Tartarus (Latin). 
That pai't of the infernal regions wlieni 
the wicked are punished. {Classic myth- 
ulnyy.) 

V The woitl “ Hell ” occurs seventeen 
times in the English version of tho New 
'IVstiiineut. In seven of these the ori¬ 
ginal (.iroek is “ Ueheima,” in nine 
“Tfadus,” and in one instance it is 
“ Tartarus” (2 Peter ii. 4) oetpaT* ^o^ov 
TttpToptturos. vapiiutKtv. It is a very groat 
pity that the three words are translated 
alikc^ ospoeially os Gehenna and Hades 
are mit synon^Tiiou^ nor should cither 
bo confoundod wit# Tartiirus. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon verb hetman means to cover, 
lieuce hell = the grave or Hades. 

Tartnffe (2 syl.). The principal 
character of Moliore’s comedy so called. 
The original was the. Abbe de li(^uetto, 
a parasite of the Prince de Coiide. It is 
said that the name is from the Italian 
tnrfitffoli (truffles)!*and was suggcstetl to 
Molibre'on seeing the sudden uniniatintt 
which lighted up the faces of certain 
monks when theyeheard that a seller 
of truffles awaited'tlieir orders. Bicker- 
stafi's play. The Hypocrite, is an English 
version of Tartuji. 

‘ TasMl-Guutte. Tho tiercel is the 
male of tho goshawk. So called because 
it is a tierce at third less than the female. 
This is true of all binls of prey. Tho 
tiercel-gentle was the class of hawk ap¬ 
propriate to princes. *{ 1 ^ Hawk.) 

“ O for B fftkHHiCT’B voice 
t Tu lure tbia toaael-Ki'ntlo hack Bcrain! ” 

* Sliakwpeare ; Bomeojoad JtUui, li. 3. 


TosMlled Oentleiiiaii. A fop; a 

man dressed in fine clotilies, A corrup¬ 
tion of Tereel-gentle'by a double blander: 
(1) Tercel, erroneously supposed to be 
tassel, and to refer to the tags and tassels 
worn by men on their dress; and (2) 
gentle corrupted into gentlemen, accord¬ 
ing to the Irish exposition of the verse, 
’’The gentle shall inherit the earth.^’ 

Ts'tlanisits. The disciples of Tatiau, 
who, after tlie death of Justin Martyr, 
“formed a new scheme of religion; for he 
advanced the notion of certain invirible 
ceons, branded marriage with the name 
of fornication, and denied the salvation 
of Adam.” {Irenam: Adv. Hciem (ed. 
Grabc). pp. 105, 106, 262.) 

V 'Two Tatians are almost always 
confounded as one person in Church 
history, although there was at least a 
century between them. /The older Ta- 
tion was a Platonic philosopher, bom in 
Syria, and converted to Christianity by 
Justin the Martyr. He was ike author 
uf a IHscmrse tv the Oreeks, became a 
Gnastic, and founded tho sect of the 
Tatittiiists. The other Tatian was a 
native of Mesopotamia, lived in the 
fourth century, and wrote in very bad 
Greek a book called JMatessaroa^ sup¬ 
posed to bo based on four Gospels, but 
what four is quite conjectumJ. 

Tatterdemalion. A ragamuffin. 

Tattoo. A boat on the drum at night 
to recall the soldiers to tlieir bamcKs. 
It sounded at nine in summer and eight 
in winter. (Frouch, taputer or tapote: 
tons.) 

The deviVs tattoo. Drumming with 
one's finger on the furniture, or with 
one’s toe on Uie ground-a monotonous 
sound, which gives the listener the “blue 
devils.” 

Tattoo (7b). To mark the skin, es¬ 
pecially the face, with indoliblepiginents 
rublicd into small punctures, ^ahitaii, 
tutu ; from ta, mark.) • • 

Tan. rirrf with, a tau, i.c. with a 
cross. Tertullian Raj’s, “ Hac est Htera 
Grteeoi’tim t, mstra autcui T, species 
cruets.** And Cjt|>rian tells us that tho 
sign of the cross on the forehead is tho 
mark of salvation. 

“Tltlv reward (KEck. ix. ■U ia for those whoso 
fnroheads aiP nutrked with Tan.”—ARdrfirs; 
£!cmi>nt(l.ufc«xv>i.!e!). O 

Tannia [t/fc Jiull] indicates to tho 
Egyptians the time for ploughing tho 
eaxth, which is done with oxen. 

Mount Taurus, in Asia. In Judges 
XV. 3-19 we have an account oi Samson 
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and the jawbone, but probably Cbamor 
(translated an 'was the name of a 
liili or series of hills like Taurus, and 
should not have been tiunslated. Simi¬ 
larly, Lehi (translated ajaifbane) is prob¬ 
ably a proper name also, and refoi-s to a 
part of Ohamor. If so, the meaning is, 
When ho (Samson) came to Lehi, the 
summit of Mount Chnmor, seeing a 
moist boulder, he broke it off and rolled 
it on his foes. Dow'n it bounded, cinsb- 
ing “ heaps upon heaps ” of the Philis- 
tiiics. Where the Imulder was broken 
off a spring of water jetted out, and 
with this water Samson quenched his 
thirst. 

V Wliat is now called tho Mountain 
of St. Patrick was pi'oviously called 
“Mount Eaglo”—in Irish, Cruttehun 
Aivhle. 

Tawdry. Showy, worthless finery: 
a corruption of St. Audrey. At the 
annual fair of St. Audrey, iu tho isle of 
Ely, showy laec called St. Audrey’s lace 
was Sold, anti gave foundation to our 
woitl tawdry, which means anything 
gaudv, in bad ta.ste, and of little value. 
(■Vrt* Tantiiont.) 

‘‘Tiiii-dry. Wstri;rn)i'i)tn. tiinlim*, rimi faRdol.r, 
('Uiela'iniitiliniHS. Kilu‘Iri*rtsp.'”- lltiiKhinri-. 

•‘t'fliiie, you proimsed tut* a tawtlry lure niid ti 
l<tir of tiweet M'lrtfer'a jC«a, i\. 4. 

Ta^y {Th(). Alexandre Bouvici'no 
the historian, called II 3lorelto. (loH- 
1564.) 

Taylor, called The ll'tt/cr-lhei, who 
confeascs lie never learnt so much ns 
the accidence. He wrote four&core 
books, and aftenvards opened an ulc- 
hou.se in Long Acre. (1580-1651.) 

“ T.iylor, Mwir bei trv Clmron, Ii-diIk :in o.ir, 

Oijrc swnn ol TIjanie.s, tliougti now lin smus int 
more.’* JUinciail, ui. 

Taylor’s Institute. The Fit^william 
Museum of Oxford. So called from Sir 
Robert Taylor, who made large bequests 
towards its erection. (17H-I7tf**.) 

‘tohin. Tlie military syRtfra adopted 
in the municipal and moroestiq regimen 
of J^issio, 

" IVtcr Ibf* (rroftt pstaliHrthed wliat f* here fin 
UiiRma] Clio 'ti'liiu,' that is to say, lioni>iWierl tlic 
military Bystom to tlie gcnA’a! adniiniHtratiun ot 
tho einj'ire.”—/)« Custine; Iliiima, cliaii. vil. 

Tetaow Dynasty. The third im¬ 
perial dynasty^ of Cliina, which gave 
t]iLrty-&ur kings, and lastetT 806 years 
(b.c, 112’2-256), It was so called from 
the seat ol government. 

To Denm,etOM is usually ascribed to 
St, Ambrose, but is probably of a much 
later date. It is said that St. Ambrose 


improvised this hymn while baptising 
St. Augustine. Iu allusion to this trndi- 
tiom it is sometimes called “the Am¬ 
brosian Hymn.” 

Te Demi (of ecclesiastical architecture) 
is a “ theological series” of carved figures 
iu niches: (1) of angels, (2) of patri¬ 
archs and prophets, (8) of ai>ostles and 
evangelists, (4) of saints and martyr.^, 
(5) of founders. In the restored west 
front of Salisbury cathedral there is a 
“To Deum,” but tho whole 123 original 
figures have been reduced iu uuitibor. 

Te Iff'itur. One of tho servici'- 
liouks of the Roman Catliolic Cliunh, 
used by bishops imd other dignilaiit'.«. 
So called from the first words of lli!‘ 
canon, Te clemniisxhne Vahr.'' 

Oathn Uffoh the Te fifitttr. Oaths 
sworn on the Te Igitnr serviro-book, 
regarded as especially solemn. 

Teague (.4). An Irishman, ubo'it 
rqinil to Pat or Paildy. Sonu‘timo<i wo 
find the word Teague-lander. 
is an Irish servant iu Purqubar's Tn i > 
Jliafh; in act iii. *2 we find tbo plir.isi- 
“ ii downright Teague,” meaning a 
regular Irish chiirai.tDr — blundiuing, 
witty, fond of whisky, .awl la/y. 'I In* 
name is also intiv»duc«d in .Slm.lwi'irs 
pla\'. The l,tiitc(tishnr Wifehea, and 
Teagne O'Diiefli/, the Irish 

“ iVaB'tCarwell, Iirothpr .Taincs, nr Twiifiir, 
Tlifit itiiiilu ihi'ii liriwV the Trijile l.i‘.iifii .''" 

JiochfJ'ti'f: History nf 

Teakettle Brotb consists of hut 
water, bread, and a small lump of butter, 
with popiMjr and salt. Tho lu'eiuh Mup 
maiyre. 

Tean or Telan Feet. Anna’.on, 
who was bom at Teos, in lo'iiia. f n.r. 
5G3-4T8.) 

Tcanlay Nigh^ 'J'he vigil of All 
Souls, or hujt eveniug of October, whou 
bonfires were lightcil and revels held for 
succouring soola in purgatory. 

Tear (to rhyme with “ snaro ”). To 
tear (Jkrisfs htMtf. Touseimprerations. 
The common oathsnof medueval times 
were by different parts of the Lord’s 
body; hence the preachers u.sed to 
talk of “ tearing God^s body by inipro- 
cations.” 

“ tier ollies been an greet and so (taiiipnaliii’. 

Thai It W grisly for to hieit; liPiii sm-rc. 

Our liliHf111 I.orrtes ISKly tbay ii>-teni.”. 

ChMeer: Oauterbur]/ lairs, t3,ssu. 

Tear (to rhymf with. “ fear ”). Tear 
and larine^ C^nglo > Saxon, teeher ; 
Gothic, taor; Greek, dakrtt; Latin, 
laerim~a;rv^w3i^larm.) 
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Tears of Eos. The dew-dropa of the 
morniog wore bo called by the Greeks. 
Eos waa the mother ef Memnon {q.v,), 
and wept for him every momiog. 

St. iMiorence’s tears. Fulling sttirs. 
St. Lawrence was roasted to death on a 
gridiron, and wept that others had not 
the same spirit to suffer for truth's sake 
as he had. {See Lawbekce.) 

Tear Handkerchief ( The). A hand¬ 
kerchief blessed by the priest and given, 
ill the Tyrol, to a oride, to dry her tours. 
At death, this handkerchief is l.uid in her 
coilin over the fnco of the doceasod. 


Teaspoon (.'!). £5,000. (Si!*.-Srooif.) 

Tea'zle (haihj), A lively, innocent 
oonutry m-iidon* married to Sir Peter, 
who is old enough to be her father. 
I’laut.'d in tho hotbed of London gaiety, 
.she formed a with Joseph Surface, 

but, being suved from disgrace, repented 
and rf'f(»rraed. {Shi riiian : Srhool for 
Si UtidaL ) ((SV-f Tow.n’I.t.) 

* Teazle {Sir I'l'lcr). A ni.in who had 
reriiaua d a bachelor till lie had botoino 
»>li1, when hi! iiKirrii-d a girl from the 
cinuitiy, who ]iroved extravagant, fond 
of plciisurc, st'lfish, and vain. Sir Peter 
\v;is iihvays gibing his wife for lier 
infi-rior rank, tensing her about her 
niniiner of life, anti vet secretly iikitig 
wliat she did, and feeling jiroud of her. 
{Shf! tilan : Miool for Scaiiriaf.) 


Tecli (J). A detective. Every aus- 
jiicious mail is a “teck” in the eyes of 
a thief. • Of course, the woid is a con¬ 
tract ion of [de]tcc[uve]. 

Teeth. 

/■mil the teeUiouiiairds. Merely talk; 
Avilhont real significance. 

*■ Miii-li nf Uifl . . . talk alimit tJoncrat Ounltui 
l!il“h VIMS only from the tocth iiulwiirUs."—27tif 

I III! I If bill'll, isiMl. 


To sff out'h teeth on e<hje. (See Edge.) | 
He h/ts cut his eye-teeth. He is “ up to I 
Minff ; ” he lias “his wcuther'eye open.” «! 
The eye-teeth are <t|it late— 


Alunths. 

Flrut to s, the feur centnl incisors, 
f „ 10 „ Utcrsl tneixurs. 

i‘i „ IQ „ nnicrlor molars. 

14 ., so „ tliecjc-tcetb. 

^ivomt act—3 to S, tlic anterior molars. 

7 „ n ,, incisors. 

B „ 10 „ lilmixnlils. 


11 » 13 


eyo-teeih. 


In spite of his Uetht In opposition fo 
his stitiiled purpose of resolution. IIol- 
inshed tells us of a Bristol Jew, who 
Buffered a tooth to be drawn daily for 


seven days before he would submit to 
tho extortion of King John. {See Jew’s 
Eye.) 

“fn despite nf the tcolh of all the r1i.rino anil 
reason.''—tfArtfcMpearc; Merry Wma of IVirKliier, 
V. 4. 

To east info one’s teeth. To utter 
rejiroaches. 

“ All Ills faults oliscrved. 

Kci in a ni)tc'>lKM»k, learned, and conned by rote, 
To cast into uiy teeth.'' 

ShtUampeare: Julius Cvsar, n. 3. 

The shin of his teeth. {Sec SKtif.) 

Teeth. The people of Ceylon and 
Mulahar used to -worship the teeth of 
elephants and monkeys. Tho Siamese 
oimo offered to a Portngueso 700,000 
ducats to redeem a monkey's tooth. 

Wolf’s tnotk. An amulet worn by 
children to chann away fear. 

Teeth are Drawn {His). His pow'er 
of doing miscliicf i.s taken from him. 
Tho phrase comc.s from the fable of The 
T.ioii in Lore, wlio consented to have his 
teeth drawn and daws cut, in order that 
:i. fair daiii.scl might marry him. When 
the tct'fcli were drawn aiuf claw's cut off, 
tiie father of the maid fell ou the liou 
fliid xluw him. 

Teeth of the Wind {To tlu^ . With 
the. wind dead against us, ivitli the wind 
blowing iu or against our tt'Cth. 

“T«i sinvc wiihaLl thetcmpi«ill my 

POflC. 

TcctotaL Those who sign the ah- 
stiiiciico pledge are entered with O. P. 
{iifd plediji) after Ihcii’ inline. Tho«e 
who pledge theiiisehes to ab.staiu wliolly 
from alcoholic drinks have a T {(otof) 
after their name. Hence, T = total 
abstainer. 

Tho tale alwut Dick Turner, n 
plasterer or tish-hawker at Pn'ston. in 
Laiicasluro, who stanimered forth, ‘‘ I’ll 
have nowt to do with tho modenitiou 
botlioration pledge; I’ll bo reet down 
t -total, that or uowt,” is not to be re¬ 
lied 011 . • • 

It. IS sail! tliat Turner’s leinhstone mitsin.s this 
ln«mi'uoJI: “lleiuHib iUi« siowe nrc rtoiHimicil 
Jhc ri’iimiiis ol KtcUanl Tiirmr. aiiihor of the 
word TriMttl us npi'lied tu s'l^ieM'iu'c fniiii nil 
iniuxicaf.njr Imiiiivs, \vliiMlei*irtciliIiisJifroutlifl 
S;th ilay of Ocliiiier.BSW!, aged 50 >«irb." 

Toototnm {A). A working-man’s 
club iu which all intoxicants are pi*o- 
hiiiitod. ^ 

“ You ran gcnenilly dcitrnil upon .irWUng yonr 
inoiio's worili if you go lo a iwivlUMi."—ftlrpftea 
Seimrx, clinp. v. 

Telon Uuse {The). Anacreon, a 
native of Teion, iu Paphlagouia. (e.O. 
oti3-478.) 
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Teinda. Tithes. 

“Tftkiujf down from tl»o window-scat tliat 
amushig folio (The HcMih Cok« utton Littleton), 
lie opened it, ns if instinctively, at tiie tentli litle 
of »M>k t^cond,‘of IVinds or Tytliea.*(SiV H'. 
Sfott: The Antiquary, clian. xsxr. 

N.B. Those entitled to tithes were 
called in Scotland “ teiiid<masters.” 

Telamo’nes. Supporter. (Greek, 
telamdn.) GeneraUy applied to figures 
of men used for supporters in archi> 
ture, {See Atlaotiss,) 

Telegraai. Milking a telegram. A 
telegram is said to be “ milked ” when 
the message sent to a specific party is 
surreptitiously made use of by others. 

“Tlicy rcct'lvo lijpir tcli'Kraiiia in cipher lo 
avoid tho riak of tbrir heliig ‘niilkcd’ hy liial 
jouraals.''— Time*, August lllli, iMid. 

Telem'aohos. The only son of 
Ulysses and Penel'ope. After the fall of 
Tn>y he went, under the guidance of 
Mentor, in miest of his father. He is 
tho hero of Feuelon’s prose epic called 
TeUmaque. 

Tell {WilUam'). Tho boldest of the 
Swiss mountaineers. The daughter of 
Leu'thold having boon iiisnitcd by an 
einissaiy of Albrecht Gessler, tlie ennigod 
father killed the ruffian and fled. Williani 
Tell carried the assassin across tho bike, 
and greatly incensed the tyrannical 
governor. The people rising in rebol- 
Uoii, Gessler put to death Melch'tal, the 
mtrinrch of the district, and, placing tho 
ducal cap of Austria bn a polo, com¬ 
manded the people to bow down before 
it in reverence. Tidl refused to do so, 
whereupon Gessler imjiosed on him the 
task of shooting an apple from his liitlo 
lx>y’s head. Toll .succeeded in this peril¬ 
ous tri.al of skill, but, letting fall a con¬ 
cealed arrow, was asked with what object 
he had secreted it. “To kill theo, O 
tyrant,” he replied, “if I liad failed in 
the task imposed on me.” Gessler now 
ordered the bold mountaineer to be put 
in chains and catTicd across tbp lake to 
yiissnacht Castle “ to bo devoured alive 
by reptiles,” but, being rescued by the 
peasantry, he shot Gessler an<Vlil>crated ' 
nis country. {Jtossini: Ouglielmo Tell, 
an opTra.) 

V Kissling’a monttmont at Altorf 
(1892) has four reliefs on the pedestal; 

(1) Tell shooting the apple: (2) Tell’s 
leap from the boat; (>1) Gesslcr’s death; 
and (4) Tcll’s death at Sehachcnbacb. 

IViUmm Tell. The story of WiUiam 
Tell is told of several other iiersons: 

(1) Egil, the brother of Wayland 
Smith. One day King Nidiing com¬ 
manded him to shoot on apple off the 


head of his son. took two arrows 
from his quiver, the straightest and 
sharpest he coukVfind. When asked by 
the King why he took tivo an’ows, the 
god-archor replied, os the Swiss peasant 
to Gessler, “Toshoot theo, tyrant, with 
the second if tho first one fails.” 

(2) Saxo ilrammaticiis tells nearly the 
same stfjry respecting Toki, who killed 
Hw-ald. 

(3) Kcginald Scot says, “ruiichcr 
sliot a penuie on his son's heatl, and 
made ready another arrow to have slain 
tho Duke Kemgrave, who cuniinuiulcd 
it.” (1684.) 

(4) Similar tales are t<»Ul cif Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, Williuni of 
CIoiidoHlio and Henry IV., Glut' anti 
Eiiidridi, etc. 

Tellers of tbe Exchequer. A cor¬ 
ruption of tallurs—i.e. tallv-men, wlioso 
duty it was to compare tlie l?illic‘.>», re¬ 
ceive money iiayableiutn the Exchetiuer, 
give receipts, aud pay wlnit was due ac¬ 
cording to the tallies. Abolished in tlio 
reign of William IV. The funetiunaxy 
of a bank avIio receives and jiays bills, 
orders, and so on, is still ctillod a 
“teller.” 

Tem'ora. One of the pi ineijial v'jt'iii i 
of Gssiun, ill eight brioks, so called from 
the royal residotice of tho kings of Coii- 
nauglit. Caiibnr liad usurpod the tliroiu', 
having killed C-onnac, adi.«itiiut relative 
of Fingal; aud Fingal raised an army 
to dethrone the usurper. 'I’lie poeiip 
begins from this point with an iiivitutiiiu 
from Cairbar to Oscar, son of Ossian, tn 
a banquet Oscar accepted the invita¬ 
tion, but during the feast a <iu:irnjl wris 
vaiiqi&d up, iii which Cairbar and Gseiir 
fell by each other’s sjiears. When Fin gal 
arrived u kittle ensued, in which Fillaii, 
sou of Fingal, tlie Aehillcs of tho Calc 
doniau anny, aud Cathmor, brother of 
Cairtm, tlu5 bravest of the Irish army, 
W'ero both slaiu. Victory crowned thvi 
army of Fingal, and Femd-Artho, llm 
rightful heir, was restored to the throno 
of Connaught 

Temper. Trf make trim. Tim 
Italians say, tempera're la lira, to tiino 
the lyre; iemperaretina jieimn, lomciid 
a pen; lemperdre Vcn'inoh, to wind up 
the clock. In Latin, tempf^'are eitlmium, 
is “to mend a pen.” Metil well tem¬ 
pered is metal made trim or meet for it.s 
use, and if not so it is called ill-teiiiperefl. 
When Otway says, “Woman, nature 
made thee to temmr man,” he means to 
make him trim, to soften his nature, to 
mend him. ' 
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Templars or Knights Templars. 

Nine J-’icueh kniglty |^un(l themselves, 
lit tlio of the twelfth oentuiy, 

to proleft pilgrims ou their way to the 
Holy Laiwf, and received the name of 
'JVmplars, because their anna were kept 
ill a building given to them for the pur¬ 
pose! liy*tho abbot of the convent called 
the Temijlc of Jerusalem. They used to i 
call themselves tho “I’oor Soldiers of 
the Holy City.” Tlieir liabit was a long 
white mantle, to W'hich sulise^uontly w'os 
iiddcd a red cross ou the left shoultler. 
I’hfir famous war-cry vfon “Bauseant,” 
from tluir banner, which wras atriiu'd 
1>laek and w'hite, and charged with a '< 
red cross; tho word Jimmeaut is old 
I'l'cnch for a black and wliitc liorsp. 

Sni! of t/ir Khufhts Truijilars (two 
knigblrt riding on one horse). Tlie first 
]\la>foi' of the flrder and his frioml were 
so poor that they had hut one horso 
between them, a circuiiistancf eomrae- 
inorated In* the seal of the order. The 
»»rder afterwards became wealthy and 
laiwerfnl. 

Templo {Loiii}iiu) w'as ouco the seat 
of llie Kiiigbts I’emplars. (^Sd'ithorf.) 

Temple, llie place umb'.r iiispiM'tien, 
from tlio Iiiilin veil) tiieor, to behold, to 
look at. It was the spiice marked out 
by 11»; Tloinan augiiTs as the field of ob- j 
servation. When uugurs made their ob- i 
sci'vationa they marktxl out a space, i 
•witbin wliuli 'the sign "wns to oceur, j 
Hatlicr remarkable is it that the (Jreek 1 
f'uos and Latin are nouns from the 
verbs ihfuunm and tmo)\ meaning the 
“ presfjifo” in this iqvice marked out by 
llic angurs. 

Temple (.1). A kind of stretdier, 
used by weavers for keeping Scotcli car¬ 
peting' at its proper breadth during 
weaving. Tho weaver’s temple is a sort 
of wooflen rule with teeth of a j)othook 

fill 111. 

^ Temple Bar, called the City Gol- 
gotlia,” because the heads of traitors, etc., 
were exposol there. , (Uemoved 1878.) 

Temple of Solomon. Timbs, in hU 
Xoidbilhi, p. 192, tells us that the trea¬ 
sure proviaed by David for this building 
exceeded 900 millious sterling (!). The 
build iiig wtus only about 150 feet long 
and 105 wide. Taking tlio whole re¬ 
venue of the British ompiro at 100 mil¬ 
lions sterling annually, the sum stated 
by Timbs would eadiusist nine years of 
tho whole British revenue. The kingdom 

t if David^was not larger tliau Wales, and 
ly. no im'uua populous, • 


Temples {Fagan) in many respects 
resembled Koman Catholic churches. 
There w'us first tho vestibule, in wliich 
were the piscina with lustra! water to 
Rpriiiklo those who entered the edifice ; 
then the nave (or naon), common to all 
comers; then the chancel (or ad'§tum) 
from wliich the general public was ex¬ 
cluded. In some of the templc.$ there 
Wits also an like our apse; and in 
some others there was a portico, which 
not uufreqnently was entered by .steps 
or “degiees” ; and, like- churches, the 
Greek and Roman temples were conse¬ 
crated by tho pontiff. 

■. Tho uMist noicit tOTurlv* were that «f Vulcan, 
III t'.fii |>t ; 'if •liiiiitrr of) Mirus, and of Aivillo, m 
l)vl|iliniii «if Oiinu. in liiilicsiiK; the Cainttil and 
the l’iiiithi;iiii (if Ivonie ihc .Icwisli t(>i)ii)te.buiU 
liy S(iluinnu,;tiid that nf Herod iticUi'eat. 

Tempora Mutantar. {S(e Mutas- 
TUB.) 

Ten. Gothic, iai-hun (two hands); 
Old German, zv-hen, xvhence zchn, ze». 

Ton Commandmente (The). Tho 
following rhyme was written under the 
two fables of the coinmandmeuts:— 

” PBSVII. Y RKFCT MN 
VH KP TIIS PRCPTS TN. 

The t iiwc‘1 R 
SiiVlilk*-* tlw; kc)," 

TenCommandmenta(7^(e). Scratch¬ 
ing the face with the ten finffen? of «n 
angry woman; or u blow -witn tbo two 
fists 'of an angry man, in which the ten 
commandments arc summarised into 
two.” 

' Cmihl I comr near jour hiiatity with loy nails, 
IM tel my ion c<iimiiaii<liiii‘iits in joiir fniv.’’ 

ShnU-yiH’uii'; ‘i llt‘»TU t'f.,!. 3. 
r iliiiirjouliiliuich liii»i,'siircioliiii.''alir(iailliiT 
liiiiu find iiiui'i-iilfir fltnrois. tf.'iriii«hc(1 with claws, 
wliii-h a xiiliHic intBhi ha\«*ciiiu*d. * I'll sim iiiv 
loii riiiiiiii.indnicnts nn the faro of ihc flrM lo.iii 
that a iluBcron linn.’-.x’lr W.Stott: Ifui),#- 
/(Ti/. chafi, xw. 

Tonob i.s from the Latin tinc~a, so 
culled, says .\ulns Gellius, becivuse it is 
tiiicia (tinfed). ^ 

Tend in the Eyes, Dutch,' 'Jammid 
» Haar df «>f/en te zien." Tho English 
equivalent is, to wait on his nod” or 
beck, 

“ Ht-r gc!itl<>woi«on.»lil!0 tho ycroideii, 

So m.xny niennaKls. iciidcd her i' ihc eyes." 
Shakesih-are; dnfinij/ and C/<w|)afi'ii, li. 2. 

Tendon. (•''Ve AcHir.LK9.) 

Ten'glid. A river in Lap(mid on 

wbo,st* bitiiks roses grow. 

“I w.IS surprised 10 sec upon the hanks of this 
riv or VOW’S of as luvoly a red as any that'are lu 
our own urardeus.’’—.V. tie Maapertui*. 

Tenters. Malplaquot, in France, 

famous for tho victory of tho Duke 
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of Marlborough and Prince Eugene over 
the hVciich under Marshal Villars on 
September 11, 1709. 

" Her I'ournso tried 
Oil Toulers’ dreadful fleltl. ' 

Thomson; ^iifunin. 

The Seottiah Tcnii rs. Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1811). 

Tenner (*'/). A ten-pouud note. A 
“ Aver ” is a live-pound note. 

Tennis Ball of Fortune. Fertiuas, 
the liomon emperor, was so called, 
lie was first a sciler of cliarcoal, then a 
sclioolmastor, then a soldier, and lastly 
an cmiK'rnr, but in throe months he was 
victhroned and murdertnl. 

Tennyson {Alfred), dtnrd of Ar- 
thurmn JiouKour, Ilia poems on tho 
legends of King Arthur aiv—(1) The 
t'omoiff of Arihnr; (2) Grraoti and 
JHitid; (U) Jlarlin a>fd Tiricii; (4) Tan- 
eelot and Khi 'mc ; (5) 'Dte llnbj Grad ; 
{Vi) Til has and TKtarc; (7) Gmnertre,: 
(8) The ruaMitt/ of Arthur. Also The 
Marie (VArthur, Sir Galahad, The J.adij 
tfShalbtt. (1810-1892.) 

Tenpenny Nalls. Very large nails, 
I.OOO of which would %vcigh 10 lbs. 
I’oiir-pemiv nails are those which arc 
much smatlj!!', as 1,000 of them would 
weigh only i lbs. ; two-penny nails, 
being half the ske, 1,000 of them would 
weigii only 2 lbs. Then we come to the 
ounce nails, 1,000 weighing only 8, 12, 
or 16 ounces, tho standard unit being 
always 1,000 nails. Penny is a corrup¬ 
tion of pf)uuder, jmui’rr, 'finn'ir, peniuj, 
as two-penny uail-s, four-penny nails, 
ten-penny nails, etn., according lo tho 
wei^t of 1,000 of them. 

Tonson. A subdivision of tbe ehan- 
zos or ]>ooma of love and gallantry by tho 
Trouliadonns. When the i>nblic jouslo 
Avero over, the lady of the castle oiwned 
her '* court of love,” in which the coin- 
lliu^auts conieaded with harp and song. 

Tent. Father ofuteh uh duallin tents, 

Jabal. (Genesis iv. 20.) ‘ * 

Tent (ShidhladntYv) would cover a 
whole army, and yet fold up into a parcel 
not too big for the pocket. {Arabian 
Hiffhts.) 

Ton'terdeii. TenUrdm steeple was 
the can^ af Goodwin Sands. Tho reason 
alleged w not obvious; an apparent «e»- 
sejiuitvr. Mr. More, being sent with a 
Gumniieslon into Kent to ascertsdu. tho 
cause of tho Goodwin Sands, colled to¬ 
gether tho oldest inhabitants to ask their 
opinion. A very old man said, “I 


believe Tenterden steeple is tho cause." 
This reason seeded ridiculous enough, 
hut the fact is, tho Bishop of Rochester 
applied the revenues for keeping dear 
tlie Sandwich haven to tho building of 
Tenterdeii steeple. {St'e Goodwin 
Sands.) ‘ ^ 

Homi' Miy (he stone oiilleeteO fur slrcnifllien- 
iii;.' tliu w»ll na- u.-4i’U fur l)UilUiiig tlio cliiiu'li 
tower. 

Tenterhooks. 7 am on tenterhoolce^ 
or ou tenterhooks of ffirat erpeetation. 
My curiosity is on tWfull streteli, 1 am 
most curious or anxious to hear tht! 
issue. Cloth, after being woven, is 
stretched or “tentcred” ou liouks 
passed through the sclvagt's. (l.{iti)i, 
ieiitas, stretched, hence “ tent,” ctinvas 
stretched.) 

"Hu Wii- not 1, 01*1 an Instant on tlio U-iittr- 
liooks of loiurer ilmn the at'i'oinliil 

iiioiiient."—iS'ir W.A'tiU: JifagauulUt, \m. 

Tenth Legion {The), or the Sab- 
mrrtfcd Tenth. The. lowest of the prole¬ 
tariat class. A phni.semuch jiopulai i.v-rl 
in tho last quarter of the ninctcentli 
century by General ” Booth’.s book, 
In Ihukrst Thnjltutd. (iSii; Subiikiwjikd.) 

Tenth Wave. It is Saul tliat OA'ery 
tenth w'.'ive is tho biggest. {See Wavk.'; 

“ .M l( t'lmliliiifr from lIirUiillK' ron-*!. t Ik; 
Mi-ioiioiu Cciitli '-liiOI rule, liti' ilu- bu'c-, 

OUT all llic riwt."- Iturkf. 

Tercel. The male haivk. Sfi called 
because it is one-third smaller than tho 
female. (French, tnrs.) 

Terence. The Terence of I'.mjhmd, 
the mender of hearts, is tho exqu{.site 
eomiiliinent which Goldsmith, in his 
Uetalintum, pays to Richard Gumber- 
laud, author of The Jew, The Hist 
Indian, The Wheel of Fortune, etc, 
(1732-1811.) 

Tere'sa {St.). The I'oforiner of tlm 
Carmelites, canonised by (iirgory XV. 
in 1621. (1515-1582.) {See Sancho 

Panza.) , 

Term Time, called, siueo 1873, TxAW 
Sessions. 

MiehwUnas OeesioM l?gln No\riiili«r Slid, and 
cn<l December 3(st. 

Ililfiry Sessions hi’sin January llth, and end 
tbe Wednesday liefore Foster. 

JSfttster Stssimui brain the Tuesday after Easier- 
weelc.and end tbe Friday Ixefero Wbit-Sunday. 

Trinitv Sessions begin the Tuesday niter Wbit- 
sun-wceK, and end August Stli. 

Term Time of onr Unlveroltles. 

There ate three teruus at Cambridge in a 
year, and four ivt Oxford, but the two 
middle Oxford twins «ro two only in 
namo, as they run on without a break. 
The throe Cambridge terms are Lcnt^ 
Easter, and* Michaelmas. iTho four 
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Oxford terms are Lout, Easter + Triaity, 
and Michaelmas. 

Lknt- • 

Ciiinhrulfif, |)cgin9 Janimr>' ISlh, and ends on 
tlu: Krulaj; iH'fivro l*alm Sunday. 

Oxfnvit, la'Kins .January Htb, auil ends on tlie 
Sat unlay lu-fure Palm Bunday. 

KA*iTKa — 

i'linthrltlue. )iof?ln8 on the FrBtoy of Kaeter- 

and onits Kridity tu-arrst Jnnu iiotij. | 

Oi/.it’ij, lii-gius on tlio Wodnesday of Bastei'- 
wi’i'k, .and ends FriiUiy hefore \VJiit.-8unilay. 
The roiitinuation, railed '“triniiy trnii," 
runs on till ilio aocoiid Saturday of .July. 

Mil'll Arr.MAK— 

r<i»ibi-iitj/8, lu’gins Octolior 1st, and cuda I>o> 
rriiilipr Ifith. 

ih furJ, heguiB OctolK’f l<ab, and end* Uccciii- 
iVr Kill. 

Ter'amgant. The autlior of Jtmiiis 
says this was a Baxou idol, ,ind derives 
tlie word from iyr maf/an (verymighty); 
hut lu'i'ham it is the Persian tir-mngimt 
(Aliigiau lord or deity). The cftrly 
('nis.'tdr*re!, not very nice in their dis¬ 
tinctions, called all Pagans Saracens, 
and nuiddicd together Magionism und 
Alaliomelaiiisni in wondorfnl confusion, 
i-o thill Termug.iut wa'> called the god of 
liie S.avucens, nr tho co-partucr of Mii- 
llound. Hcnco Ariosto makes Ferriiu 
“ lil.-c^pheinc his Mahoiiiul and Tcrnia- 
giiit” {Orlmnlo Jun'ioito, xii. 6!)); and 
ill Hu! legend of S>/r iin»j the Boudan or 
Sultan is made to aay - 

S I til'll r iiir, Miiluiunr, of mi-.'lit, 

\iiti Ti'itiiii-.'-iunl, iiiy llfd Ml hnglil." 

7< rhHfiant was at one lime aimlicd to 
men. Tims Massinger, in Tin l\c(uro, 
says. “A hundred thousiind Turks as- 
* Sill Id I him, every one a Termagant 
I Pagan].” At present tho word is 
iiiiplicd to a boisterous, hrawding woman, 
'rhus ArbutHnot says, “The oldest 
diiughter was a termagant, an imperious 
jimtiigatc wretch.” The change of sex 
iirose from the custom of veproseuting 
’IVniiiigaiit on tho sta^re in Eastern 
lobes, like those worn ni Euroi>c by 
females. 

*• 'fwas lime lo counii'Vfcit, or that liot trr- 
iiiii'Ciiii Sriii tDuiiKlus] liHd jiiiid me scot and lot; 
lin',‘ - ,Shitkri<prare; I licaru IV., v. 1. 

Oiilduimj Termagant (^Hamlet, iii. 2). 
In tho old play the degree of rant was < 
thii measure of' villaiiiiy. Teiinagant and 
Ilcrod, heing considered the beaU’ideal 
of fill that is bad, were represented as 
sottling everything with club law, and 
•bawling bo as to split the ears of the 
gronmUitiga. Bully Bottom, having 
riintod to hia heart’s content, says, 

” That is Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vdn.” 
{See Hzbod.) 

Torpslohore (properly Tc> 7 >-«iP-o-)Y, 
but often ]>ronouiiced Terp’-si~corr). 
•The gofWessof dancing. rsr/isic/iwTe'im, 


relating to dancing. Baucors are called 
“ the votaries of Terpsichore.” 

^rra Flrma. T)jry l^d, in optm* 
sitiou to water; tho continents as dis¬ 
tinguished from islands, 'the Venetians 
so called the mainland of Italy under 
their swav; as, the Duchy of" Venice, 
Venetian jTionibardy, the Alarch of Tre- 
vi'so, tho Duchy of Friu'li, and Istria. 
Tho continental parts of America be¬ 
longing to Spain rverc also called by the 
sumo term. 

Toarrestrlal Sunt (Thai). Gold, 
which i>i alchemy was the metal cor¬ 
responding to the sun, as silver did to 
tho moon, {Str Thomas Ihotow : lte~ 
hyio Medici, p. 1-19, 3.) 

Terrible {The). Ivan IV, [or II.] 
of JiuBsia. (I.'j29, 15.33-l.m) 

Ter’rier is a dog that “takes the 
cartli,” or uiieai-ths his prey. Dog Tray 
is incivly an abbreviation of tho samo 
word. Terrier is also applied to the 
hole which foxes, hidgcrs, rabbits, and 
so on, dig under ground to i-avc thom- 
Milvcs fiom tho hunters. The dog called 
a Urricr crccjis into these holes like a 
fciTet to rout out the victim. (Latin, 
PriK, the Ctirth.) Also a laud-roll or 
doM’iiption of estates. 

Tlii'Vi- lire ^iion- iiuil liiii-’-linfri'tl terriers. 

(P niiort-hatri'l; ilie l<I.tc’k-.'vniM.'i)i, tlio ,foiiip- 
jn'iK.* I 111' tmll-ii-rripr. ami The fi>\-lcrrii-r. 

( 1*1 : tin* Urilliu.utou. tbi* I>nnil.v 

Jliiiniour, ami the InsiL, Scotch, and Yorksliiro 
tcimr. 

Terry Alts. Insurgents of Clare, 
who appeared after tho L'liion, and com- 
inittod numerous outrages. Tliese reVls 
wom similar to “ theliirasliers” of Con¬ 
naught, “ the Canlors,” the followers of 
‘'Ciiptam Dock” in liS22, and the 
Fenians (bSUO). 

, Ter'tluu Quid. A third party which 
shall bo namclos.'s. The exfircssion ori- 

B *u{ited Avith Pylhago'ras, who, dcliniuB 
peds, laid — 

"Slim l»/ji(.ji honto, 1*1 nM>i, et tcrtiinn iiiiid * 

“ A man h a l>ii>ril. i*ii is a hird.aml a ilnril thiiiir 
(nhicUntiiyi l>c nnmcle^!.!.' 

liiinblichus says this tliird thing wai 
Pythagoras liimself, {f'ttn ryth., 
cx-VAiL) • 

In cWmistry, when two eubstaoces 
chemically umte*, tho new substance is 
called a tertunn qutd, as a neutral salt 
produced by the mixture of an |cid and 
alkali. 

Terza Rima. A poem in triplets, in 
wbieli the second or middle line rbymoa 
with the fh-st and third lines of the suc- 
ceedin" triplets. In tho beginning of 
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the poem lines 1 and 3 rhyme indepen¬ 
dently, and the poem must end with the 
first lino of a new triplet. Dante's 
Divine Cmnedy is in this metre, and 
B 3 rrun has adopted it in The Prophecy of 
Dante. The scheme is as follows 

—la - 

- feel....... (o new rhyme/or Iband 36). 

ill - heal 

X3l).... cries ----(« newr)iyme/m‘Jc and4e), 
:tl>. steal 
Jr • - - - sltics 

X3<:... i^btce-(a new rhyme/or Id and ad). 

arise 

111.rare 

^r'l. (anewrkyme/orleandSe). 

aa.space 

etc. etc. 

Tessera’rian Art. The art of gamb¬ 
ling. (Latiu, tessera, a die.) 

Tester. A sixpence. Called iestoue 
(teste, a head) because it was stamped on 
one side with the head of the reigning 
sovereign. Similarly, the head canopy 
of a Ixja is called its tester (Italian, fes/a ; 
French, teste, tSte), Copstick in Dutch 
means the same thing. Worth 12d. in 
the reign of Henry VlII., but 6d. in tbe 
reign of Elizabeth. 

“ Hiilil, tliere'sa icBUTfiir tliee,”—.v6ftfc(’)tpc«(c; 

Testers are gone to Oxford, to study at 
Brazmose. When Hcmy VlII. debased 
the silver testers, the alloy broke out in 
re<l tiiinpie^ through the* silver, giving 
the royal Ukencss in the coin a blotchy 
appearance; hence the punning proverb. 

T6te-4-tdte. A confidential conver¬ 
sation. 

Tdte Bottdo [Booted Head]. The 
nickname of Philippe des Comiiics. 

"Yuu, Sir Pliilip iU*« roiiiincft, wore .it .a Jnint- 
ing-nuitch witb t he duke >'our inaBrer; hiuI m lim 
tie ali^iiteti after the cli»«e, he reiiiiiroil .vmir ser¬ 
vices in dotwiiiK (iff lji.s houtg. Kcadiiit; lu jour 
liKiks some natural resentment, he orderml ><iii to 
sit dowu in turn, aud rendered you the luine 
offleo.... but... no Bouiierbad lie plurkcd one 
of your iKMits off than he liriibilly heat it alioiit 
} uur bead.... and liis privileged fool tic ftlorieux 
f;»\o }-uii the name of TAe Scott; 

ijneutiu Durwurd, cb»Ti. xxx. 

• fTete du Pont. The barbican or 
watch-tower placed on the head of a 
drawbridge. *■ 

Tetber. He has cowte to the end of h is 
tether. He has outrij^n his fortune; he 
has exhausted all hu resources. The 
reference is to a cable run out to the 
bitter end (sec Bitter End), or to the 
lines upon lme.s in whale fishijig. If tlio 
whnle mns out all the lines it gets away 
and is lost. 

Horace calls the end of life *'ttltiina 
tinea reiitm,'^ the end of the goal, refer¬ 
ring to the white chalk mark at me end 
of a racecourse. 


Tetb’ys. The sea, properly the wife 
of Oce'anos. 

" Tho siildrn sunTabovt* tbe watery bed 
Uf boary Tothy a rained Ilia beamy bt>.-id.'’ 

Noole's AriOKto, lik. viii. 

Totragram'nuiton. The four let¬ 
ters, inraniiig the four which compose 
the name ot Deity. The aucii|itt p.ews 
never pronounced the word Jehovah 
comuosed of the four sacred letters 
JHVH. The wonl means “1 am,” or 
“ I exist ” (Exod. iii. 11); but Kabbi 
Bechoi says the letters include tho llirec 
times—past, present, and future. Pytha¬ 
goras colled Deity a Tetrad or 'I’eti acty s, 
meauiog tho “ four sacred letters.” 

The tvords in different languages :— 

A raliic, A t,i. \. 

AusyriaH. Aiiad. 

IJrithmiitM, .itiss, 

Itauieh, tloiiii. 

Dtifcfc.lJoilT. 

JUfuit tndmn, Zei’I. and Esai. 

Kin/pftan, /Ki'T, Ai;ii>‘, AMOX. 

Fii‘ueh, liiKu. 

(I’ei mnv. Uott. 

Oifcfr, Zeus. 

Ifclirew, .1IIV H, A iiox. 

/m/i, Pini. 

lino, , 

Joimto-in', Z.vts. 

Ji'tin, Dkcn. 

Sfalaviiii. Kksf 

I’ffhum, Soiiu. Sr HA. 

Piirui'iini, lii.AN. 

.ScaTu/inuruin, OUIN. 

Spnnwh, Dios. 

Sii-fdUh, Oouu, <lo rii. 

Surioe. An An. 

'Jnhttan, A1 t'A. 

'luttariun, Tv.ix, 

Tmkish, Anni. 

Vitwdois. Djiiu. 

Wnlla.ehtan, 8 R i; E. 

“ Such w.ati tbp nam'd TptraKrammatnn. 

Tbiuifg will thy gilmiru mnat not he rci oalcd ” 
Dryden: Itntaunin Uedivirii. 

[We havo the Egyptian like tlu 
(ireek O.JC.] 

Tetrapla. Tlie Bible, disposed by 
Otigen under four columus, each o( 
whidi coiifaiiicd a different (ircck ver¬ 
sion. Tho versions were those of Atiuila, 
Syniiuftchus, Tlteodosiun, and tho Sep- 
tuagiut. 

Tenodr. Brotlicrof Ajax the Oreatee, 
who w^eut with the allied Greeks to the 
siege of 'froy. On his retoru homo, his 
father banished hin^ thekingtiom for not 
avenging on Ulysses the death of his 
brotlter. (Homer: Iliad.) 

Teutons. Thuath-duin^ (north men). 
Our word Dutch and the Gterman Dentseh 
are variations of tho same word, origin¬ 
ally written Theodisk. 

Tonto&'tc Kalglits. An order which 
the Crusades gave "birth to. Originally 
only Germans of noble birth vrero iid- 
raissiblo to the order. (Abolished by 
Napoleon in J800.) * * 
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Th (e, theta). The sign given in the 
venlict of the Ai'eopi^us of condemna¬ 
tion to death (tfai/ariK).# 

“•Ki in>ti8 ca »IUo uitnrnm irrwftgpre ihcta."— 
rnunM, 

V T (rcArbxrit) meant absolution, and 
A -= non liqtteL In the Komnn courts C 
tnen^t «ftidcinnation, A absolution, mid 
N L {non liquet) remanded. 

Thais (2 syl.). An Athenliui courte- 
C'.'ui who iiiduceil Alexander, when ex¬ 
cited w'ith wine, to set lire to Uie palace 
of the Persian kings at Persep'olis. 

“ The kiiK' scJxcd allauilmin with zeal to Ucstniy ; 
ThaiH 1i:(l the way to to lifs tin*}, 

Aiul, like Jimither Ifclcu, flrcdauotix'r 'froj. 

Dryili.n; Altsrttndrr'H feast. 

Tbal'abo. Tlie Destroyer, son of 
jlfMlei'rnh and Zoi'iiub ; hero 

()f a poem by Southey, in twelve books. 

‘Thalos. {See Sevek Sagks.) 

Thalos'tris, Queen oftlicAm'azons, 
\vh(» wont W'itU 300 women to meet Alcx- 
jindor thf3 Grwit, under the hope of Kiis- 
iug a Kici: of Alexandt'i's. 

■•TIds w:is iu> Tlialehins frciin Iho llclds, but a 
tliiiiu’st'.c diiiBiricr frmii the llrcsKlc 
Ih Kvtf'e .Slnrlr'f, cltaii. x x vtii 

Thall'a. Olio of the muses, genemlly 
icgMidcd as the })ationcs.s of comedy. 
Silt; was snpiioscd by some, also, to pre- 
sulc tivcv Imslktndry and planting, and is 
rejiri'seutctl leaning on a column iioldiug 
:i nui.'tk in her right hand, etc. 

Thames (1 The liiitin Tkam- 

Bnov (the bi-oad Ibis, where i#i» is a mere 
v.triiition of esh, am(\nts^, etc., meaning 
water). The river t'hurn luiites with 
Thiinies atOricklado, in Wiltshire, where 
it W. 1 .S at one time indifferently called the 
'I'hamos, Isis, or Thamesis. llius, in the 
Saxon Chronicle wo .are told tlie East 
Anglians '' overran all the land of Mercia 
1 ill they e..imc to Cricklado, where they 
forded the Thames.” In Coindcn^s 
JU'Utomia mention is made of Saimner- 
ford, in Wiltsliire, on the east hmik of 
the ‘‘IsisJ’ {cujm i'Bcabuhfui Temisjujota 
uulnm, mi apmll&tw' Snmmerjord). 
Canute also forded the Thames in 1016 
in Wiltshiro. HcncA Thames is not a 
compound of the two rivers Thame and 
Ibis lit their junction, but of Tlumesis. 
Tham is a variety of the Latin mnnuy 
.* seen in such words as Korth-ami^on, 
South-amptou, Tam-worth, etc. Pope 
peipetuatcs the notion that Tliomos s: 
Tliaiiie and Isis in the lines— 

*' Aronnd liiz tlirone tbeBea-tKyn brothers stood: 
wiio swell witli trlbtuaiy wu# bk ftooit 
First the famed auMiorBot his ancient naiiio, 
Tb<‘ windini; Ibis and tlic fruitful Tbamn t 
Tlio Kcnnet swift, for silver cels renowned; 
•The Lodden slow, with vmbiut aiders crowned; 
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Cola whose dark streams his flowery ishutds 
lave; 

And chalky Woy that mils a milky wave; 

Tlie blue transi areut Vnndatis ai'pears; 

The gulphy hec his sedny tresses roars; 

And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood $ 

Aud silent Uareut sbtmed with Danish blood.’' 

J'opp: Wtudstir VarsM. 

He'll never tel the Thames on fire. He’ll 
never make any ftgaie in the world; 
never plant hie footsteps on the sands of 
timo. llie popular explanation is that 
the word Thanm is a pun on the word 
ti mse, a corn-sieve; and that the parallel 
French locution He will never set the 
Seine on fin- is a pun on scituiy a drag-net; 
but these solutions are not tenable. 
There is a Latin saw, ‘'I'iherim aeeendSre 
nef/iinquain potest^" which is probably 
the font H oriffo of other parallel sayings. 
Then, long before our pi'overb, wo 1^1 
“ To set the lihinc ou fu'c ” {Den Rhein 
Rnzumlen), 1630, and Er hat den Rhetn 
und das Mten angezundet, 1680. 

Thfi I' are iiiinioroiiit situllnr |ibr««f<s: ns " Be 
will ncier wt the T.iffey on fire to “set the 
Trent on Arc lo “ wo l.heHunilieronni-o etc, 
(If t'oiivsc (1 IS lossilile 1-0 8 i*,t wnior on Are. but 
tlie si-oiie of the m overh lic-s I he otlitT way,and it 
may take its I'lace heKide snih •layingsas’' If the 
sk> falls we iiuiy catch larks." 

Tbain'inius. The Syrian and Phoeni¬ 
cian name of Adu'nis. Uls dt^atli hap¬ 
pened ou the Ktnks of the river Adonis^ 
und in summer-time the waters always 
become rethleneil^ with tlm hunter’s 
blood. (iSVtf Esckiel viii. M.J 

“Ttiaiiiniuz caiiicnrxi l>t;liin<l, 

AV'liojic annual wound on LcliaiKin alhiivd 
The .Syrian dainbCls to lament hia fate 
In iuiior-im: dntica alia -uiiiim>r's day, 

While smooth AdonIfrom hib wUlvc ri»ck 
l(:iii imride to ihe wa. »ii|iiK>.scd with bluud 
Of Tli.iiiimiiz yearly wouniled.’’ 

Mithni: I'tti'nri.i-i' /nif.life.iii. 


Tham'yrls. A Thracian bard men¬ 
tioned by Homer {Iliad, iL 595). He 
challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, 
and, being overcome in the contest, was 
deprived by them of his sight and power 
of song. He is represented with a broken 
lyro in his liand. 


“ mind TliHiiiyrlB nnd blind MiBon'idA* [Ifoiner], 
AnUTu'caiasniid riiiueus, imiidK'ts old." 

• AftUoii : l‘ara<tuie UvU Hi. 35->B^ ^ 

V “Tiresias” pronounce Ti'^resas; 
•‘‘Phineus*’ pronounce Ei’nuce. 

Tliat. Seven “thats” may follow 
each oUior, and make sense. 


“ For bo it kiiowu llmtsirc may safely write 

Or say lh.at' that that' that that man wrote was 
riKtat; 

Xay. e’en that that that, that ‘ that that' bos 
followed, 

Throuata sukrciwais, the eraniniar's rule has 
liiillowcfl; * 

And ilist that that tluit that ‘that TH.VT* 
Iwunii 

IteiKSted sevon tunes is riglit, dcuy't who ntn." 

“ My lords, witli humble sabniissii'Q that that I 
imy is tins; That that ibiit' that that' that (Imt 
KcnrIvman h.aa ndrancea is ma that tluvt he 
siiiiuJd lia\ eivorcd to your lord«hii^''—Aicetotof, 
No, 8«. 
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lliat’8 tlio TIokot. That’s the rip^ht 
thiDg to do; generally supposed to be a 
corruption of “ Tliat’s the etiquette,” or 
proper mode of procedure, according to 
the programme; hut the cxjutrided 
phrase ” Tlmt’s the ticket for soup” 
seems to allude to the custom of showing 
a ticket iu order to obtain a b.'isui of 
soup gireu in charity. 

miatob. A straw hat. A hat being 
called a tile, and the word being mis¬ 
taken fur a roof-tile, gave rise to bcvcrnl 
synonyms, such as roof, rooting, tliatch, 
etc. 

Thaa'matnr'gns. A miracle-worker; 
applied to saints and others who are 
rejmted to have iierformed miracles. 
(Greek, thmma ergon.) 

lYmce Alescamltr of JMienlo/to, whose 
power was looked upon as miraculous. 

Apollo'nius of Tgu’mt, Cappadocia 
3-98). {See his JAfe, by Pbilos'tratus.) 

A?. Bernard of Olairvaujc, called the 
Thamnaturgus of the West.” (1091- 
1153.) 

.S'?. Franch d'Assiei, founder of the 
Franciscan order. (1182-1220.) 

J. Joseph (iassner, of Bratz, in the 
Tyrol, who, looking on iliseiiso as a jxis- 
sessioH, exorcised the sick, niid his cures 
were conshh:rtHl iniraculuns. (17‘i7- 
1779.) 

Gregory., Bishop of Xeo-Ca-sarda, in 
Cappodoma, called emphatically “the 
Thauraaturgus,” from the numerous 
miracles he is reported to have j>cr- 
formed. (212-270.) 

St. Isidorua. {See his Life, by Diimos- 
ciuB.) 

Jannes and Jamhres, the magicians of 
Pharaoh who withstooii Moses. 

Blaise Vascal. (1623-1662.) 

Pioti’nm, and several other Alexan¬ 
drine philosophers. (20.5-270.) {See the 
Life of Fhttms, by Porphyry.) 

Proclus. (412-'415.) {See his Life, by 
Marin us.) 

*Siimn Magus, of Siimaibi, called 
“the Great Power of God.” (Actsviii. 
10 .) 

Several of the S->phi'>ts. fSoe Lucs of 
the Philosophers, by .^unax»ius,) 

SospUra {losseased tho omnis(.‘ieiit 
power of seeing all that was done in 
every part of the globe. {Kunanius; 
(Fd^eus.) 

PinAnt de Paul, foumler of the 
“ .Sisters of Charity.” (1576-1600.) 

V Peter Schott has nnblishcd a treatise 
on natural magic called Thaumalnrym 
Phuaicus. {See below.) 

Thamnaturgus. Filumcna is called 


Thaumalurga,aimut unknown till 1802, 
when a grave was discovered with this 
inscription on tites: “ LUMElfA paxtb 
CYMF i, which, Ixiing reairanged, makes 
Paje lecnm Filumena. Filumena W'a.s at 
once accepted os a saint, and so many 
w’onders were worked by “her” that 
she has been called La Inamnni'wg^^ da 
Ljixneuvieme Sitvlc. 

Tbeag'enes and Chariole'a. The 

heio and heroine of an orotic romance in 
Groek by Hcliodo'rus, Bishop of Trikka 
(foui'th century). 

Theban Bard or Eagle. Pindar, 
born at Thebes, (b.c. 518-439.) 

Tbeban Legion. Tho legion raused 
in the Thcbais of Egyiit, and composed 
of Clu'istiau soldiers, led by 8t. Muuiiee. 
I'his legion is sometimes called “ tlu) 
Thundering Legion ” (y.r.). 

Thebes (I syl.), called The Hundred^ 
Gated, was notThebesof Bacotin, but of 
Thobais of Egypt, which extended over 
twenty-three miles of land, liuiiier sav-s 
out of each gate the Thebans could stjud 
forth 200 w’ar - chariots. (Egyptian, 
Taape or Titouab, city of the sun.) 

“Tin* worWa grait ciiii>rcsR mi ilie Ku.m iiiin 
lilain. 

Ttuvi. Biireads lirr <.i>u<iiii*Kls n'ci a iLmiMiiiil 
stall*!). 

And iXiurs her hcrors tlirmnih a liiindrcil s'alt'i, 

Twoliniiilrcd hm aoiiit'ii ami i,wi> humlird r.ii;. 

Prom i^K'h wide iiurul ir-suiiiii; u> t hi) m nr-.' 

P'ljif; Ituut.i. 

Theo'la {St.), styled in Greek mai', 
^rologies the proto-mar(yicsi>, as St. 
Stephen is the prolo-uir/rti/r. All that is 
known of her is from a book ('ailed tho 
lYriods. or Acts of Paul and Thirln, pro¬ 
nounced apocryphal by Pope Gelii'sius, 
.and unliuppily lost. According to tlio 
legend, iWcla was boni of a noble 
family iu Ico'niuin, and was convertod 
by the preaching of St. Paul. 

Theiat, Deist. Atheist. Agnostic. 

A theist believes Uierc is u God who 
made and governs ail creation # but docs 
not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
nor iu a divine revelation. 

A deist believes*there is a God who 
created all things, but does not believe 
ill His superintendence and goveruiuciit. 
He thinks the Creator implanted in all 
things (Hirtmii immutable laws, called the 
Laws of Xatiire, which act per »e, as a 
watch acts without the supervision of its 
maker. Like the thoist, ho docs not 
believe in tho cjqctaiue of tho Trinity, 
nor in a divine revelation. 

Tlie atheist disbelieves even the ex¬ 
istence of a God. He thinks matter U, 
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eternal, uml what we call “ creation ” is 
the result of natural laws. 

Tho lUjimUe heliews only what is 
knowable. lie rejects revelation and 
the doctrine of tho I'liuity m “ past • 
human understanding?.” lie is neither 
thoLst, deist, nor atlieist, gs all these 
are ^ugtiiinderstauding. 

ThQlUBSon Act. The 39th and 40th 
George III., cap. 98. An Act to 
prevent testators from leaving their 
pruiHjity to accumulate for more than 
twenty-one years. So called Ijecause it 
was pa8.scd in reference to tho lust will 
and tPhtainent of the late Mr. Thclusstm, 
in which ho desired his pro^jerty to bo 
invested till it had accumulated to some 
nineteen millions sterling. 

The'not. An old shejtherd who rc- 
Irdcs to Cuddy the fable of T/ii‘ 0»h nud- 
the Jlriur, with the view of curing him 
of his vanity. {Idpcmir: Idhcphmt's 
(\ihHdfir.) 

Thooc'rltns. The Sentlifh Thewnim. 
AUan Itamsay, .-nithor of The Gentle 

finephei d. (ltJ85-17oS.) 

Ttaood'omas. A famous truiuputcr 
;it the .sic-ge of 'I’licbos. 

“ Ai t'M ry (lif'i'4-;iin lorn) 

'I h.ii rriiiii]f<>il f«ir in Ijocn*, 

Ki- til''it liu'f sn rli'i'ri' 

\i 'vIm’o llu'i'ito 'V.'H III itriiiti'.'' 

Ckaucm I’aiiti flnijy Tn/i'it, ii;i'.r. 

Theodo'ra (in Orhuido Fneumu), 
sister of Constantine, the Greek Em¬ 
peror. Greatly enraged against Uoge'ro, 
wlio slew her son, she voweil vongciuico. 
Itogero. captured during sleep, Ixu’ug 
committed to her hands, she {%i,st him 
into ji foul dungeon, uml fed him tin tho 
bread of afliliction till Prince Leon re¬ 
leased him. 

Thood’orlok. One of the heroes of 
tho Silnhonf, a legend of the Sagas. 
Tliis king of tho Goths was also selected 
as tho centre of a set of champions by 
the Germnu ininii^uiigci's {mnxtrch), 
but ho is called by these romancers 
Diderick of Bern {Vero'na). 

Tboon’s Tootb. jTho bite of an ill- 

natui-cd or carping critic. “ Benie The- 
enino cimtinrodi,'* to bo mistily aspersetl, 
{Ifornee: Kpisth'Ht i. 18, 8‘i.) Thcon 
; \Vis a cnqnng grammariuu of Uome. 

Theosopliy (the. society was founded 
in November, 187&). It means (l^yiuc 
wisdom, tho' “wisdom religion,” the 
“ hidden wisdom.” It ii^ borrowed from 
Ammoiiius Saccos of tlie third century 
A,.!). Thcosoplusts toll us tlmre hiis ever j 
been a body of knowledge, touching the ' 


universe, known to certain sages, and 
communicated by them in doles, as the 
W'orld was able to bear the secrets. Cer¬ 
tainly Esdrofl BupiHirts tliis hypothesis. 
Of the two hmidrcd books" Jehovab 
said: — 

‘•Tim first Hiat lliou haulw'riircn iinlilislioifnly, 
tlmi till’ wiirtliy [ehotenesj and theunsroriliyfcx- 
iiti'ni'!*’ may read it; imt ki'D]i rlic ivvcuiy last 
thnt thou ma:St deliver iJicm imty to such iia Uj 
xiMi iiiiuiiig the iwitudc, fi>i in ihciii is nisdnm 
and iliii Biream ot knowledge.”-2 Ksdras xiv. 
4^i7. 

“At mv first iiiijiriinrli tc the ‘Wifednin Beli- 
cinn.’ I rather rosenU'd tfie iwHa-SHity nf having 
t<i master the |■rllfll■>ioll cf tcclinicnl lerms whicfi 
Mndiiinc Kl.ivai.sky tery freely s| nnkles aUnit 
iicr Km to 'ilicomplii), sneh ns I)av.U'H.i v Hcotil, 
.\'i H Maxas, Sam.vijjii, etc ’’—i'. J. Uvutd. 

Therapeu’toB. ITie Therapeutne of 
3’hilo were u branch of the Essenes. 
TliO word Essenos is Greek, and means 
“doctors” (cASfftut), and 'nierapeutm is 
merely a .synonym of the same wal'd, 

There'aa, Daughter, of the Count 
Palatine of Paxio'Iia, beloved by Ma- 
zejipa. Tho count, her father, was veiy 
indignant that a morn pa.ge hhould pre¬ 
sume to fall in love Avith hi.s tlnuguter, 
and hiid Mux,ep]);i iKuind to a wild horse 
and sot adrift. As for Tlioresu, Ma/oppa 
never know- her future history. Theresa 
AViis liistorically not tlie daughter, but 
tho young wife, of tlio iiery Cfuint. 
(/»//>■';/? ; • 

Therinido'rians. Those who took 
part in the d't'tuf Avhicli effected 
the fall t>f PolKspiern*, with the tiosife 
of restoring the legitimate miMuirchy, 
So called beciuise the Iteigu of iVrror 
was brought to an end on the ninlh 
'riicrmidor of the second Kepublicau 
year (duly 27th, 1791). Thcr'midor or 
“Hot Month’’ was from July 19th to 
August ISth. (Diiial: Suttremrs They- 
midonfxs.) 

Tbersl'tOB. A deformed, scurrilous 
oflicor in tho Greek army Avhicli went 
to the siege of 'rroy, lie was ulway.s 
railin'? at tho ohicf.s, and one d^ 
Achilles felled him to tho earth wifh* 
^his tlst and killed him. (/[ont'^r : lUud.) 

'* Hcp(|\iinieS, liilicd. irildmu* wi>. In'liuid. 

And I'lOflied Ix'foiis. iml on Ins mi'criui} head 

Grew mtclii''* niilj <if fhi' Himsic«t down. 

.... Tl'iu (iH'ccu iindsoiit ti*'J'i'ipy, 

Tho niibcri'-'Oit, "Ivi sTiamc 1 his cimnlry imist " 
Oiinfi’n TiiiitaUiium, iiixik ii. 

J'heysife\ A tlnstordly, malevolent, 
impmlcnt railor against tlio powers that 
be. (AVr ndhte.) ^ 

Tbeseus (’2 syl.). Ixinl and governor 
of Athi'iis, called bv Chaucer Duke Tho- 
aoiis. He nuirriiHl Hipporita, and its he 
returned huinu with his bride, and Emily 
her sister, w’as accosted by a crowd of 
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female 8uppliaiite,r who coi^loined of 
Croon, King of Thebes. The Dake forth* 
with set out for Thebes, slew Creon, 
and took the city by assault. Many 
captives fell into his hands, ainonmt 
whom were the two knights named Par- 
amou and Ardto (Chaucer: The 

KnighVs Tale.) 

The Christian Theseus. Boland the 
Paladin. 

Thea'pUuis. Actors. (See below.) 


Tbea'pls, Ttaea’plan. Dnunatic, Thes¬ 
pis was the father of Greek tragedy. 

‘'Tito Rice uf learned men, 

.... ntt they snatch the pen, 

As if inKi>irea,.and in a Thespian rago; 

Tlieu write." 

Thomam: CaMla of THdolcnee, C. 1. S3. 

" Thespis, the first professor of onr art. 

At country wakes sang Ini lads from a cart.” 

Vrpdeu: rrolof/uctoSophmiiaha. 

Theasallan. Deceitful, fraudulent; 
bonce BtervaXuv rogiiTMa = fraud or deceit. 
BtoeatkSiv o’vfuo'fia = double dealing, re¬ 
ferring to the double-dealing of the 
'rhess^iaus with their confederates, a 
uohtble instance of which occurred in 
the Foloponncsiau War where, in the 
very midst of the battle, they turned 
sides, deserting the Athenians and going 
over to the Lacedsemoniaus. Tlte Lo- 
crians had a similar bad repute, whence 
AoKpuy ovyStiftai but of all people, the 
SiMirtaus w€re most noted for treachery. 

Then'tylis. Any rustic maiden. In 
the /e(g((s of lliooc'ritos, Thestylis is a 
young female slave. 

"And then in haste her liower she ieaiea, 
With Thestylis to Inad the aheaves." 

J/iKon; L'AUeero, 

Thick. Through thick and thin (Dry- 
den). Through evil and through good 
report; through stoggy mud and stones 
only thinly covered with dust. 

” TbrenKb iierils both Of wind and limh 
Hlie followed him through tbiclc and thin.” 

Bvlltr: irmlibraa, 

V Tluck and thin blocks are 
pulley-blocks with two sheaves of differ¬ 
ent tbickuess, to accommodate different 
ekes of ropea 


Tliick<d&inned« Not sensitive; not 
irritated by rebukes and slanders. lliiiiP* 
■klniwd, on the contrary, means im¬ 
patient of reproof or censure; their skin 
18 so thin it annoys thtm to be touched. 

Thict {See AtrrotToirs, Caops, etc.) 


Thieved TiWittWi Slang; dog, or dog’s 
Latin; gibbeiish. t 

^ Wh&% did actBAlly reach his cars was dis¬ 
guised so completely by the uso of cant words 
and the thieves' Lsttn, called slang, that he . . . 
could make nu sense of the ronvei'satlon.”—.Sir 
IF. Seott: Bed^avHftef.cliAp. siil. 

"Ue can vwt and Hebrew as fast as 1 
can thteyes’ LatJn.”-j8(v W. Scott i KmiUoarth, 
chap. xxlx. 


Tbtevpil on tbe Crews, called Ges- 
mas (the imj^nitent) and Desmas (after¬ 
wards “ St. Desmas,” the penitent tliicf) 
in the ancient mystonea. Hence the 
following charm to secure away thieves: 

” Impartibus moritls pendent triaco>T>ora ramie 

UesnuiB el Ueainas. media cat divina potestaa; 

Alta petit Ihtmias, latolix, infliua, Ueamas: 

Noa ct rcB noatroa oonaervot aununau^temna, 

Uos versus dicas, ne tu fnrio tiu iicraas.''^ 

Tkixtt'ble. Scotch, Thummle^ origin¬ 
ally “ Thumb-bell,” beoauso it was worn 
on the tliumb, as sailors still wear tboir 
thimbles. It is a Dutch invention, in¬ 
troduced into England in 1695 by John 
Lofting, who opened a thimble manu¬ 
factory at Islington. 

Tlilmlile-rlg. A cheat. The cheat¬ 
ing game so cnlled is played thus: A 
pea IS put on a table, and the conjurer 
places three or four thimbles over it in 
succession, and then sets tlio thimbles on 
tho_ table. Ton are asked to say under 
wliich thimble tbo iiea is, but uru sure to 
guess wrong, as the pea has been con¬ 
cealed under the man’s nail. 

Tbln-oktiuied. {See abore, TiiicK- 

BXIKIVED.) 

TUn Red Idne (7'4r). The old 
93rd Highlanders were so described at 
the battle of Balaclava by Dr. W. II. 
Bussell, because they did not take the 
trouble to form into siiuare. “Bala¬ 
clava ” is one of the honour-names on 
their colours, and their regimental 
magasinc is named 17ie Thin Tied Ltiu-.t 

TUn oa a MTUpping-post. As a 

lath; as a wafer. {&e 8uai.ES.) 

” I assure yciu that, fur many weeks afterwards, 
I was pa tbiii as'a whipplag-poat.''—A'm.w(cm; 
The 'Am AdnUraie, chap, vl. 

” ‘ I wish we had gomething to rat,' said Tom. ‘ I 
(shall grow aa thin as a wiupping-iHist... 1 siis- 
veci'"—Kingatan,: The Three Arimirala, chaa xi. 

TUnk abnat it (iV0> ^ courteous 
refusal. When the sovereign declines 
to accept a bill, the words employed are 
Le roi (or la reine) s^aeisera. 

TUrteen Unlnoky. The*Tnrks so 
dislike the number that the word is al¬ 
most expunged frem their vocabulary. 
The ItauauB never use it in making up 
the numbers of their lotteries. In Jraris 
no house bears the number, and persons, 
called Quartorziennes (?.«.), ore reserved 
to make a fourteenth at dinner parties. 

“ Jainaia on ne devrsit 
8e meitre a table imw, 

Mala donae e'eat pnifait. ’ 

/k MOmotteCan opera), 1.5. 

Sitting dbim at dinner, in old 

Norse mythology, was deemed unlucky, 
because at a basnet in thc.Valhallaf 
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Loki once intruded, making tbirtoen 
guests, nnd Baldur was slain. 

In Cbristiou countrifs the ai^rstitiou 
was confirmed by the Last Supper of 
Cltrist and His twelve apostles, out the 
superstition itself is much anterior to 
Christianity. 

Tsui A dinner tnMe, supponng one sltn at 
tlicTRami the taliloand nnoat tlie tMttom,gives 
a party to tbe8etwu,iirovlde<lacouidei8dtvidod t 
Ifut tliirteen, like any otlier odd nnmbcr, is a uui- 
coru. 

mirteexus. Throwing the thirteens 
about, A thirteeu is an Irish shilling, 
which, prior to 1825, was worth 13 
pence, and many years alter that date, 
although reduc^ to tiio English &tan< 
durd, went by tho name of “thirtccus.” 
When Members of Parliament were 
chaired after their election, it was by no 
means unusual to carry a bog or two of 
thirtcens,” and scatter ^the money 
amongst the crowd. 

Thirteenpeiiee-lialfpenny. A 

hungtiian. So called because thirteen* 
ptjncu*halfi>cnuy was at one time his 
linages for hanging a mau. (See Hanq- 

MA.V.) 

Thirty* A man at thirty must he 
either a fool or a physician. (Tiberius.) 

Thirty Tyrants. Tho thirty magis¬ 
trates a])i)ointcd by Sparta over Athens, 
at the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war. This “reignof terror,” after ono 
year’s continuance, was overthrown by 
Tlirasybu'los (B.C. 403). 

“ The Thtrlg Tyrants of tho Boman 
empire. So those military usurpers are 
G.allpd who endeavoured, in the reigns 
of Valu'riau and Gallie'nus (253*268), to 
make themselves independent princes. 
Tlie iiumbcr thirty must lie taken with 
great latitude, as only niuoteeu are 
given, and tlieir resemblance to the 
thirty tyrants of Athens is estremely 
fanciful. They were— 

/n the Kaet. 

(1) nyri'artSj. 

(S) .Mncria'iiiia. • 

(3) UiilmtA. 

( 4 ) 0 <li'nH'l 1 ) 118 , 

(.‘i) SSt'ui/liia. 

Ta the West. 

(Cl) l‘«si'liuniiiH. 

(T) liolliii'iiua. 

(s) Vii'itirl'nuHKRdlus 

iiiotliur Victoria, 

* (0) M.Vrius. 

(W) Tei'ricus. 


lllprieum. 

(]l> lus&a'itua 
(IS) Regllllanua. 

(13) Anre'oluH. 

I'tomiscuoM. 

(M) Sataroi'nns in Pou- 
tns. 

(15) Trcliellia^us in Ts- 
auria. 

(W) Piao In Tltossalr. 
(U) Va'ions In Acliaia. 
(IS)/ISmllia'aas in 
- Sgl’pt. 

(IS) Ccisus in Africa. 


Thirty Tearh* War. A series of 
Wat'S between the Catholies and Protes¬ 
tants of Gtermauy in the seventeenth 
century. It began iifHohemia in 1618, 
and ended in 1648 with the “peace of 
•Wostphtdia-’' 


Thlabe. A Bahylonish maiden be¬ 
loved by Pirftmos. They lived in con¬ 
tiguous ItouscB, and as their parents 
would not let them marry, they con¬ 
trived to converse toother through a 
hole in the garden wan. On one occa¬ 
sion ttiey agreed to meet atNmua* tomb, 
and Thisbe, who was first at the ^t, 
hearing a lion roar, ran away in a fi'i^t, 
droi^ing her garment on the way. Tho 
lion seized the garment and tore it. 
Whoa Piramus arrived and saw the gar¬ 
ment, ho concluded that a lion had eaten 
Thisbe, and ho stabbed-himself. Thube 
retamuig to the tomb, saw Piramus 
dead, and killed herself also. This story 
is travestied in the Midsummer JTiyhVs 
Dream, by Shakespeare. 

Thistle (The). Hie species called 
Silybum Maridmm, we are told, owes 
the white markings on its leaves to tho 
milk of the Virgin Mary, some of which 
fell thereon and left a white mark be¬ 
hind. (^e CiiBiSTiAN Traditions.) 

Thistles are said to be a cure for 
stitch in tho side, especially the species 
called “ Our Lady’s l^istle.” Accord¬ 
ing to the ])Qctrine of (Uyuafures, Nature 
hivs labcdlod every plant, and the prickles 
of the thistle tell us the plant is effica¬ 
cious for prickles or stitches in the side. 
(See TtTEMERTC.) , 

Thistle Beds. Withoos, a Dutch 
artist, is fiunoiis for his homely p ictures 
where thistlo-bcds abound. * 

HUstle of Sootlaaid. The Danes 
thought it cowardly to attack an enemy 
by night, but on one occasion deviated 
from their rule. On they crept, bare¬ 
footed, uoiselc&sly, ami unobserved, when 
one of the men set his foot on a tliistlo, 
whicli made him cry out. The alarm 
was given, the Srxtteh fell upon tlie 
night-{larty, oiul defeated tliem with 
terrible slaughter. Ever since tho thistle 
has been adopted as the insignia of Scot¬ 
land, with the motto “ Kemo tne impune 
lacessif.^* This tradition reminds us'tif 
Brennus and the geese. (See also Stars 
AND Sraft'EsO 

Thietle. The device of the Scotch 
mouarcliB was adoptetl by Queen Anne; 
hence the riddle it Pope’s pastoral pro¬ 
posed by Daphnis to Stri^phon: 

'* Toll uic,.. hi whfttmwre fields 

The thlsUti sprins^, to vrhScIi ilie lil> yields ?” 

In tho reign of Anne the Duke of 
Marlborough made tho “ lily ” of TVanoo 

S ield to the thistie of Queen Anno. The 
nes are a parody of YiigU’s Eelmue, 
m. 104-108, 
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Thomas {St.). Patron saint of archi¬ 
tects. The tradition is that Gondof'oms, 
king of the Indies, gave him a large sum 
of money to build a palace. St. Thomas 
spent it on the poor, “thus erecting a 
superb palace in neavou.” 

I'he »ymM of St. Thomas is a builder's 
square, because he wtis the pati'on of 
masons and architects. 

Christians of St. Timms. In tho. 
southern parts of Mal’abai* there were 
some 200.000 prsons who called them- 
selves ‘ ‘ Christians of St. Thomas *' when 
Gama discovered India. They had been 
years under tho jurisdiction of the 
iKitrinrch of Babylon, who appointed 
their materene (iirchbisliop). When 
Gaina amved the head of the Malabar 
Chi'Lstiniis wasJacob, wlin styletl himself 
“ Metroi>olitan of India and China.” In 
1(52.) a stone was found netu- Siganfii 
with a cross on it, and containing a list 
of the niaterenes of Indm and China. 

Str Thomas. The dogmatical prating 
squire in Ci-abbe’s Mmit/h (letter x.). 

Tbonms^'Kempls. Thomas Hani> 
mcrU'in of Kempen, an Aiigiistiiiian, in 
the diocese of Cologne. (1380-1171.) 

Tbomas the Rhymer. Thomas 
Lcannont, of Ereildouue, a Scotnhmau, 
in the reign^of Alexander III., and con- 
teinpumry witJi Wallace. Ho i.s also 
called Thomas of Erdldoimc. Sir Walb'r 
Sjpptt calls him the ” Merlin of Scot- 
).and.” He nras nuigician, ])rophct, and 
poet, and is to return again to earth at 
some future time when ,Shrovc Tuesday 
and Good Friday ehaiige places. 

*.* Care must be taken not to confound 
“Thomas the IlUyiner” with TJionias 
Rniicr, the Justoridgrapher and coniiiiler 
of the Ta ffera. 

Thomaetng. In some rural di.stricts 
the custom still prevails of “Thomas- 
ing”—that is, of collecting small sums 
of money or obtaining drink from 
^ emplorers of labour on \he 21st 
of DecemberSt. Thom».s’.s Day.” 
December 21st is still noted m liondou os i 
thatdav when every one of tlie Common 
Council hua to l>e either elected or re¬ 
elected, and tho eloctoi’s are wholly 
without restriction except iis to age imtl 
sex. The aldermen and their oiiicers are 
not elected on St. Thomas’s Day. 

Thom^ista. Followers cJf Thomas 
Aqui'nas, who denied the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception maintained 
- by Duns Scotus. 

‘ ” ScotlaM and Tlurniists now in )i(*aoc rcnmfn." 

. rmt ! £timy on QrHieittn. >114. 


Thomson {James), author of The 
Spimns and Castle of Indolence, in 1729 
brought out tboatragedy of Sophomsha, 
in which occurs the silly line: “O So- 
phonisba, Sophoniaba, O ! ” which a wag 
in the pit parodied into “O Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O!" (1709- 
1718.) 

Thottc (1 syl.) or Thonis. Governor 
of a nrovinco of Egypt. His ivife wjis 
Polydamnia. It is said by post-Homeiic 
poets that Paris took Hcleu to tliis pro¬ 
vince, and tliat Polydarania gave her a 
drug named nepenthes to make her forget 
her sorrows, and fill lier with joy. 

*• Xtil timt Ill's whtc-li tlu" wifi> iiCTIi'iiii' 

In K»rj i*t ifHvi' III l(ivi‘.t(irn llelpiin, 
lil Ilf sill li iiowcr t>i slir u|i JO) no lino " 

• f'nii/n.., H!i;.-ililT 

Tho’pos {Sir). Native of Poperyng 
in Flamlevs; a capital sportsman, archer, 
ivi-cstlcr, and runner. He resolved to 
marry no one but an “ elf queen,” and 
set out for fairy-land. On his way lie 
met the threo-hoadod giant Olifaunt, 
who challenged him to single conibut. 
Sir Thopas got permission to go buck fbr 
his annour, and promised to meet him 
next day. Here mine ho.st inten-upts 
the narrative as “ intolerable nuns<*uso,” 
and tho “rimo ” is left UTifiiiLsbed. 

“ An elf inimi wnl I liaic, I w is, 

Kur ill iiini wiirlii iiii noin.nn h 
VV iiriliy til Ik* iiij inn In." 

f/iilMtw; Rimi. of Nii ThOjUit. 

Thor. Son of Odin, and god of war. 

nisrif/inirf.iti) wiiiiTniAi.rr, tlicHMifi iinim-r, . 
Ills Mt wns .MKHrMiJAiiiiiit or Mrnisjlui), 
AlllU'll (loublinl lllil SlrctlKtll Wlli'lleVi't' ho liill It 
on. 

His fjnnts w’.ee Thaok, (IniXTi, Ciusit, nml 

fll \SK. 

Uiii haiw.ie-r nr vuire wan M.ioi.s'ilt. 

IliB ui-uwo w.ss fiiiiKKiitMu iltrnrlil SimofO, 
wlioro ,11? ronoiiOil tlin wnniiirn inItn hail fulion in 
:lilt I to. 

Uis r/atm Was Tirin'UVAXO, 
lli'irifBWjisSii' (l.oicl, 

V Tie is addressed its Asa Thor nr 
JtiHff Thor (Winged Thor,i.c.Liglitning). 
{iScamlinarian niytholoify.) 

The will’d enters into many ntimes of 

P laces, etc., os Thereby in Cumberland, 
liuruierhill in Surrey, Thurso in Caith¬ 
ness, Torthonvald {t.e. “Hill of ITior- 
in-the-wood”) in Dlimfriesehiro, Thurs¬ 
day, etc. 

Thom. The Conferetm of Thom met 
October, 1645, at Tnom, in Prussia, to, 
remove the diflloulties which separate 
Christians into sects. It was convoked 
by Lad'islas IV. of Poland, but no good 
result followed tlio coufercnce. 

Thom In thoVleah (./I). Sometliing 
to mortify; a ske1<rton in the cupboard. 
The allusion is to a custon) .commovt 
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amougsi tho ancicut Pharisees, one class 
of which used to insert thorns in tlie 
iMrdors of their gahortynes to prick their 
legs in walking and make them bleed. 
{/iee PlIABISEKS.) 

Tboms. Calvin {Admonitio de IteH- 
qitiis) gives a long list of pltsccs claiming 
to^Mfllb ouo or more of the thorns 
which composed the Saviour’s crown. 
To Itis list may be added Glastonbury 
Abbey, where was also the spear of 
Longuis or Longinus, and some of the 
Virgin’s milk. 

The t/m'ns of Dauphine mil never 
prirk unless they prick the Jirst day. 
This proverb is applied to natural talent. 
If talent does not show' itself early, it 
wdl never do so—fho truth of which 
application is very doubtful indeed. 

“ Si I’espiiip noil piVijiie qaand nal, 

A iim* iiioiuejiaitmi.'' 

Vfuntb ta DtivpHne. 

Thorps-men. Villagers. This veiy' 
pretty Anglo-Saxon word is worth re¬ 
storing. {Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon, a vil- 
lifcgo.) 

Tboth. Tlic Hennes of llgyrdian 
mythology, lie is represciiti'd w'ith the 
head of an ibis on it liuinan body. He 
is tiu! inventor of the arts and mences, 
nmsic and astronomy, speech and let¬ 
ters. 'I'lie name means “Logos” or “the 
Word.” 

Thougb Lost to Sight, to Memory 

»]>ear. A writer in Harper's Magazine 
tells us that the author of this line was 
Kiithveu Jenkyn.s, and tliat the poem, 
wliich consists of two .stanxas cucJi of 
eight lines, begins each stanza with 
“ iSwcetheart, good-bye,” and ends with 
tlio line, “TlKiUgh lost tu sight, to 
memory de.tr.” The poem was pub¬ 
lished in the (hvemoirh Magazine for 
Martnes in 1701 or 1702. 


Thousand. Everyone kuow's that a 
dozen may bo cither twelve or thirteen, 
a score, either twe&ty or twenty-one, a 
hnudri'd either one hundred or one hun¬ 
dred and twenty, and a thousand cither 
one thousand or on^ thousand two hun- 
ilrcd. The higher numliei's are tlie old 
Teutonic computations. Hickes tells us 
that the Norwegians and Icelandic people 
dravo two sorts of docad, the lesser and 
the greater (‘ailed “ Tolfned.” The 
leaser thousand=10 x 100, but the greater 
thousand = 12 x IW. Tho worn totf 
equal to is our twelve. {Institntiones 
(Jrannnatiea, p. 43.) 


“ Five score nt men. money, or i<ins, 

Uix score of all utuerthinga" (wfJStew. 


Thousand Years as One Day (A). 

(1 Peter iii. 8.) Precisely the same is said 
of Brahma. “ A day of Brahma is os a 
thousand revolutions of the Yoogs, and 
his might extendeth also to a thousand 
more.’’ (A'reeshna ; hhagavat (Jeeta.) 

I ThraU. A slave; bondage; wittily 
derived from dnllt in allusion to the 
custom of drilling the ear of a slave in 
token of sendtude, a custom common to 
the Jews. (Dent. xv. 17.) Gnr Saxon 
forefathers used to pierce at the church- 
door the ears of their bond-slaves. 
(Anglo-Saxon, tkrael, slave or bondnuui.) 

Thread. The thread of destiny—i.e. 
tliat on which destiny depends. The 
Greeks and liomons imagined that a 
grave roniden called Clotlio spun from 
her distaif tho destiny of man, and as 
she spun one of her sisters worked out 
the eveute which were in store, and 
At'ropos cut the thread at the point 
when death was to occur. 

A fit. 'Thomas's thread. The tale is 
that St. Thomas planted Christianity in 
Cliiua, and then returned to Mol'abar. 
Here ho saw a huge beam of timlier 
floating on tJic sea uear the (Xiast, and 
the king endeavouring, by the force of 
men and cleplnants, to haul it ashore, 
but it would not stir. St, Tliomas de¬ 
rived leave to build' a chrfrcli with it, 
and, his rcqiie.vt being gi'anted, he drag¬ 
ged it easily ashore with a p iece of 
packthread. {Faria (/ Homa.) ’ 

Chief of the Tnple Thread, Chief 
Brahmin. Oso'rius tells us that the 
Bnihmius wore a symbolical Tc^som of 
three threads, reaching from the right 
shoulder to tho left. Faria says that the 
religion of the Brahmins proce«*ded from 
iishermen, who left the charge of the 
temples to their successors on tlie con¬ 
dition of their wearing some threads of 
their nets in remembrance of their voca¬ 
tion ; but Oso'rius maintains that the 
triple thread symbolises tlie Trinity. 

"Tt'riia flla ali Im'nioTo dex'tero in latus »irfl»S- 
truni irertinr, iit licsiirncnl irinatu iu uain'ra 
I <lt\ I'n.t nityyiiciii." 

Threadneedle Street. A corrup¬ 
tion of Thryddnnen or Thryddrml Street^ 
meaning third stniet from “Cheiwsyde” 
to the great thoroughfare from London 
Bridge to “ Bushop Gate ” (consisting of 
New Fysho Streate, Gracious Streate, 
and Bnsnd))Gate Streate). (Angl^Saxon^ 
thrydda or thrydde, thinL) 

Another etymology » Thrig^needie 
(three-neetlle street), from the three 
. needles which the Needlemaker's Com¬ 
pany boro in their arms. It begins ftenn 
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tlio Mouuott Howe) ml tbcreloro tbe 
Bank stands in it. 

The Old Ladi/ in Threadneedle Street. 
The directors of the Bank of England 
were so colled by William Cobbet^ be¬ 
cause, like Mrs. Partington, they tried 
with their broom to sweep back tlte At¬ 
lantic waves of national progress. 

“ A silver eurl-paper that 1 myself took off tlie 
BhininR locks of iho ever-t)eautiful old lad}' «< 
Threadneedle Street [a hanb-notej.”—i^ir&'enc 
Dr, Mariaold. 

Tliree. Pythagoras calls three the 
perfect number, exjiressivo of “begin¬ 
ning, middle, and end,” wherefore ho 
makes it a symbol of Deity. The world 
was Bupjkosed to be under the rule of 
three gods, viz. Jupiter (heaven), Nep¬ 
tune (sea), and Pluto (Itades). Jove is 
represented with three-forked lightning, 
Neptune with a trident, and Pluto with 
a three-headed dog. The Fates are three, 
the Furies three, iho Graces three, the 
Harpies three, the Sibylline hooks three; 
the fountain from which Hj'liis drew' 
water was presided over by throe 
nymphs, iiiid the Muses were three times 
three; the pythoness sat on a trijxxl. 
Man is three-fold (body, soul, and 
spirit); the world is throe-fold (cartii, 
sea, ami air); the enemies of nuin are 
three-fold (the world, the flesh, and the 
devil); the Cliristian gmocs are three¬ 
fold (Faith, Hope, and Charity); the 
kingdoms of Nature are^ threefold 
vegetable, and animal); the 
cardinal colours are three in number 
(red, yellow’, and bluej, etc. {See Ninjk, 
which is three times tnroo.) 

Kven tlie nilitc ronsisu of tlio 01«l Tesfa- 
nicnr, Iho h'fw TcsUimciic, .mil the AimiTyiilKi. 
Our IHWH have to iMSS the L’oiiiniuns, Lonls.aiu] 
erowu. 

Three BUhoprlcs {T/tr). So the 
Frencli call the three cities of Loirauie, 
Metz, and Yerdun, eadi of which was at 
our: time under the lordship of a bishoj). 
They were united to the kingdoiu of 
France by Henri II. in 15f>2. Bvnee the 
Finmoo-German war they have been at¬ 
tached to Gomaiiy. 

Three-Xtecker (A). The pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk's desk arranged 
in a church, toweringt one almvo the 
other. Now an obsolete arrangement. 

*'ln the inhlst of the church stinndtt... Ihe 
nffeniiiiu atrnoiurc i.f pulltit. Ti‘adlio.Mlc8k, ami 
clerk's (leek; in fact,a rcKUlar nld VirciMlecker 
in full AaU wcutwant.*'—7ftc ChrUttun Jimem- 
brunerr, J ui}, ttas, p. vz 

Three Chapters (7%/ ). Three books, 
■or parts of three boohs—one by Theo¬ 
dore of MojHiuestia, on© by Theod'oret 
of Cyprus, and the third by Ibos, Bishop 


of Bdoeso, Tlteine books were of a Nes- 

toriati bias on the subject of the incar¬ 
nation and two niY-ui’es of Christ. The 
Church took up tlie controversy warmly, 
and the dispute continued during tne 
reigit of Justinian and the popcduiu of 
Vigilius. In 553 the TAtve Chapters were 
condemned kt the general co^jgri^of 
Coustautinoplo. 

Three E^tea of the Bealm are 

the nobility, the clergy, and the com¬ 
monalty. In the collect for Gunpmnlrr 
Treason wo thank God for “ inestu-viiig 
(1st) the king, and (2nd) the tlirco estates 
of Hie realmfrom wliidi it is iiuite 
evident tliat the sovereign is not one of 
the three estates, as nine |>orsoDs out of 
ten suppose. These throe estates are 
loprescuted iu the two Houses of I'ar- 
liumcnt, {Sec Foortu Estate.) 

Three Holes in the Wall (77/c), to 
which Macaulay alluded in his hiiecch, 
September 20th, 1831. aro^ three holi's or 
nielies iu a ruined mound in the horougli 
of Old Saniin, which before the Iteform 
sent two menibci-s to Parliiinout. Lord 
.lohn llusaell (March, 1831) referred to 
the same anomaly. (See Xotrs tnul 
Queries, March Uth, 18S5, j), 213.) 

Three Kings* Day. Kpip]iuti> or 
Twelfth Day, designeil to eoniiiuimirate 
the visit of the “ three kings” or Wise 
Men of tho East to Uie infant Jesus. (.Sc e 
under Kings.) 

niree-palr Back (Lirinf; up a )., 
Living in u garret, which is got nt 1>y 
mounting to the tliird storey by a back 
staircase. 

Three-quarters or Khyiniug 
slang tor the neck. This certainly is a 
most ingenious jicrversioii. “ Three- 
quarters of a perk" rhymes with nrek, 
ro, ill writing, an exx>ert simply sets down 
i. {See OmvY.) 

Three B’s (TAe). {See under II.) 

Three Sheets In the Wind. Un¬ 
steady from over-drftikiiig, .as, a thiiJ 
when its sheets are iu the wind. 'J'lie 
sail of a ship is fastened at one of t)u> 
bottom comers bji*' a rope «ailed a 
“ tack; ’’ the other comer is left more 
or less free os tho ro]ie called a “ sheet 
is disposed; if quite free, tho sheet is 
said to bo “in tlm wind,” and the sail' 
flaps and flutters without restraint. If 
all the throe sails wore so loosened, the 
ship would “reel and stagger like a 
drunken man.” ^ 

“l^ptaln CutUe looiiins, nitillo In liniul, at 
Biinsln' more attenllvebjlierroivcdthatlicwns 
thri'o rbi'ets in the wion, or, in plain wunls, 
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ThtwmML Beuliaw. [ike hi* 

8UAW.) 

Three Time. A* fish or(lituir 3 r iu 
hilUngAgate, famous as far liuck os the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

Tlireebere. Members of the Catholic 
o{|tt|yjp^on instituted in ltw6. One ob- 
jecTwim to resist the payment of tithes. 
I'heir threats and warnings were signed 
“ Captain 'niresher.” 

TbreaboUL Properly the door-dll, 
but flguratively applied fo the beginning 
of anything; as, the threshold of life 
{infancy), toe threshold of an argument 
{the coumenmnent), the threshold of the 
inquiry {the Jirst part of the invatiya- 
tion). (Saxon, fAa?r#w«/rf, door-wood; 
(let’tiian, thursclnceUe; Icelandic, thros- 
iilffiitr. lYom thiir comes our door.) 

Thrift-box. A money-box, in which 
thrifts or savings jure put. {fke Spend- 

TUUIPT.) 

Throgmorton Street (LoiulunV 
from Sir Nicholas'ITirockmortnu, 
lif*.'ijl lii the ancient Warwickshire family, 
iiiief banker of England in the rcigii 
of (lui'Cii Elizabeth. 

Through-atone {A). A fiat grave- 
stoiu', a stone cofliu or sarcophagJiK, also 
ji boiul stone which cxteinia over the 
entire tliickncss of a wall, lu arclu- 
tectiire, called “ Poriicnt ” or “ PeriJond 
Stones ” or “ Througlia.” (Frendi, 

* /'< enr parpn inge.) 

" o.t: l»> 1* mil Mirrins )0f, inair tJinn lie ww 
a iliniiitrli-aiiini'."—iVir H'. tScolt: The Monastvry 
(Iiiitii'luciion). 

Throw. To throw tlw helve after the 
hatchet. {fUce Hklve.) 

Throw. Throw his of dirt, and sonw 
will stick. Find plenty of fault, and 
sonic of it will lie believed. In rjatin, 
J'ortitcr enlnninidri, aliqiiul adhwrehit. 

Throw Vp the Sponge (7b). {See 

Sl*OSOK.) 

' • 

Throw your Eyo on. Give a glaticu 
at. lu Latin, oeiiks | f« aliqnem'] conjiefre, 

" lliiliort, Uigicri, Uirow thine eye 
On yiiii y<iuui{ Ihm 

Shabtfpeore: King John, iii. 3. 

Throwhig OB Old Shoo for Lttok. 

{See nnder Snos.) 

• *' N’mv, Iiir tromte lack caste no oW sliiic after 
me."- JlayMwdiWXt-linei). 

“ Ay. aU ray heart, Uiere’san nUl shoe after 

yiw''—m /Vtraeu's Weilittng vtil, is. p. 

too) 

Thnuna. Weaveji^s ends and fag- 
ends of carpet, used lor common rugs. 
(The word is common to many languages, 
was Icelandic, thrattm; German, teunm} 


DuUtU, dl'/Hlt; (jf66lc, thmmma; all 
moaning “fag-euds” or “ fragments.”) 

“ ftiiiie, sistern, come, cut tlireart aud tliniin ; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quell i" 

Shukespeare: UiAeum'iuer SighVt Dream, v. 1 . 

Thread and thrum. Everything, good 
and bad together. 

Thnunmy Cap. A sprite described 
in Nortiiumberlaiid fairy tales os a 
“ queer-looking little aula man,” whoso 
exploits ore generally hud in the cellars 
of old castles. 

Thug [a cheat]. So a religious fra¬ 
ternity in India was called. Their patron 
goddess was Devt or Kiili, wife of Srva. 
The Thugs lived by plunder, to obtain 
which they never halted at violcuco or 
even murder. In some provinces they 
were called “stranglers” {phausignrg), 
iu the Tamil tongue “noosers” {ari 
tnlnkar), in the Conareso “ Cirigut 
thieves” {tantt kallct'tt). They banded 
together in gangs mounted on hoiste- 
btu’k, iissuiniug tlio appearancii of mci*- 
riiaiits; some ta'o or moie of these gangs 
c<inr<!rlft<l to meet as if by accident at a 
given town. They then ascertained what 
rich merchants werc almut to journey, 
and cither joined the party or lay in wait 
for it. 'I'liis b(‘ing arranged, the victim 
was duly caught with a lasso, pluudcreil, 
and strangled. (Hindu, thoga, deceive.) 

Thuggee (2 syl.). Tlie system of 
secret assassination preoclied byJEbts"^.. 
the practice of Thugs. 

TOnig c'r Tuig (Norse). The luoiinds 
raised by the old Scandinavi.ans where 
their courts were held. The wonl i.s met 
with in Iceland, in the Shetlauds, jiml 
elsewhere in Scothuid, 

Thule (2 sylO. Called by Drayton 
Thuly. liiiiy, SolTnus, and Mela take 
it fur Icehiud. Pliny says, “It is an 
island iu the Northern Ocean discovered 
by Pytl^eas, after sailing six dig’s from 
the Oroidea.” Others, like Camdey. 
consider it to be Shetland, still calleil 
Thylens-«el (isle of ThylG) by seamen, in 
which oxiinion they agree with Mari'nus, 
and the descrijitious of^ Ptolemy imd 
i Tacitus. Bochnrt says it is a Syrian 
word, and that the Phoeiiiciau mercfiouts 
who traded to the group called it Gezirat 
ThuU (isles of darkne&s). Its certain 
etymology is unknown; it maiyiossibly 
bn the Gothic Tiule, meaning tire “most 
remote land,” and oounected with the 
Greek hdos (the end), 

“ Wiicre tlicNonliern Ocean,in vast wtilrls, 
DiiiUroond ttie naked nicbincholy isles 
Of farthest Tbnie.'* noVaam t dutumit. 
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VUttm Thule. The end of the world; 
the last extremity. Thule was the most 
northern ixtiut known to tho ancient 
Homans. 

“ Tlbl ser\ iat Ultima Tlmlo." 

Virgil: Omrgieji, i, *>. 

“ t’esbawsr cantonment is the ruimn Thule of 
Ttritiah India."—A’ineteenfft CeiUury, Uct., liws, i>. 
633. 

Tbnni'b. Wlien a gladiator was van- 

a uished it rested with the siwetators to 
ecide whether he should be shtiu or 
not. If they wished Iiim to live, they 
shut up their thumbs in their fists {police 
compresso favor judu'aiatvr) ; if to 1)6 
slain, they turned out their thumbs. 
Adam, in hi.s Roman Autujmtics {p. 287), 
says, “ If they wished him to be saved, 
they pressed doim their thumbs; if to be 
slain, they turned up [held outj their 
thumbs.” {Pliuy^ xxviii. 2; Jurenalf 
iii. 3l): Horace: 1 Epist., xviii. ti6.) 

V It is not correct to say, if they 
wished the man to live they held their 
thumbs doirmcards ; if to be slaiu, they 
held their thumbs upwards. “ PolUe 
compressio ” means to hold their thimibs 
close. 

“ Whm*. innuenced by tlie rabble's bloody will, 
Witli tbnml>ii brut ijack, they p«)pularl> kill." 

Drydm: Third Satire, 

By the priching of my thumbs, some¬ 
thing wicked this way comes. Another 
proverb say.sj “ J/y little Jinger told me 
that.*’ Wheu your ears turn hot and 
r ed, it ia to indicate that someone is 
about you. When a sudden fit 
of ‘‘.tAtrmwy” occurs, it is because 
someone is treading on the place which 
is to form your grave. When the eye 
itehes, it indicates the visit of Ji friend. 
AVheu the palm itches, it shows that a 
present will shortly^ he received. When 
the ^mes ache, it prognosticates a 
’ coming storm. Plautus says, “ Tuneo 
quod rernm qesserim hte Ha dorsus ioiiis 
pruriV* {Miles Gloriosus.) All the-se 
and many similar superstitions rest on 
tho notion that “ coming events cast 
tlmir shadow's before,” because our 
“angel,” ever watchful, forewarns us 
that we maybe prepared. Sudden pains 
and prickings are the warnings of evil 
on the road; sudden glows and pleasur¬ 
able sensations are the eouriers to tell us 
of joy close at band. These superstitions 
arc relics of demonology and witchcraft. 

Tn ancient Rome the auteurs took special 
notice of the inlpltation of tlio t]»»rtftlie flicker- 
Ins of ibeA'ye.aud tlie pricking of the thumb. In 
regard to the last, it the pricking was on the left 
hand it was considered a very liod sign, indicating 
lulschiof at hand. • 

Ho you bite your thumb at me? Do 
you mean to msuli me? The way of 


expressing doHance and contempt was 
by snapping the finger or putting the 
thumb in the month. Both these acts 
are tunned a feo, whence our expressions 
“ Not worth a fig,” “ I don’t care a fig 
for you.” Decker, describing St. Paul’s 
Walk, speaks of the luting of thumbs to 
beget quarrels. {See Glove.) 

'* I see Contempt marcliing forth, giving men 
the fleo with his thunilie in bis mouth."—h'iis 
Xtgeris (ISOS). 

"I will bite my thumb at tbeui; wliich is ii 
dUgrare to them. If they hear It:'— Shakespeare: 

O.HU Jnliet, 1 .1. 

Every honest milter has a thumb ofyold. 
Bven an honest miller grows rich with 
what he prigs. Thus Chaucer su^'.s of 
his miller— 

" Wol rowde lie ateb* nml tollcn tlirics, 

And yet be bml n tlioiuh of gold i>’irilf [was 
what la called an' luuicet luiller ’I." 

Canterbury Tales (I'rolngiie, ■)«.■>). 

Rule of thumb. Bough measure. 
Ladies often measure yard lengths by 
their thumb. Indeed tho expressioii 
“ sixteen nails make a yard” seems trr 
point to the thumb-nail an a shitnlard. 
Countr}Tneu always measure by theiv 
thumb. 

Tom Thumb. {Sec Tom.) 

Vmier one’s thumb. Under tbe in¬ 
fluence or power of the person iianicd. 

Thnmli-nall Legaoies. Legacies so 
small that they could he written on one's 
thumb-miil. 

" ’Tis aaid.soiuc men may make their wills 

On tlicir iliunilfnails, for nuglit tbc> r-in 
bPBlnw." 

Peter IHndm : Lord D. a»c< his Slotims. 

Ttaumliikliui or ThnmlMorow. A a 

instrument of torture largely used liy 
tho Inquisition. The torture was com¬ 
pressing the thumb lietweon two Ijar.s of 
iron, mode to aiiproach each uthi'i* by 
means of a screiv. Principal Oarstairs 
was tho last person put to this torture 
in Britain; he suffoi-ed for half an hour 
at Holyrood, by onler of tho ficoti-h 
Privy Council, to wring from him a con¬ 
fession of the secrets of the Argyll and 
^ Monmouth parties. 

nituider. The ^iaut who fell into 
the river and was lallcd, liecaiiso Jack 
cut the ropes tliat suspended the draw¬ 
bridge^ and when the riant ventured to 
cross it tho bridge fell in. {Jack the 
Qiaut Killer.) 

Tbnador {Sons of) [Bonner'ges), 
James and John, the sons of ZelmdoH 
(Mark iii. 17). ^ called because they 
asked to be aUoWed to consume with 
lightning those who rejected tho mission 
o^Clmst. (Luke ix. Mark iii. 17.) ' 



'HibtirtitiB’fl Day 


tDhunder and Lightning 

Tbunder and Llglitnlng or T<m- 
naat. Stephen II. of Hungary (UOO, 
llU-n:il). • 

Thnndara of the Vatloan. Hie 

nnathenius and denunciations of the 
Pope, whose palace is the Vatican of 
Rome. ^ • 

speaking, the Vatican con¬ 
sists of the Papal palace, the court and 
gjmlen of Belrcdere, the library, and 
the museum, all on the right Imnk of 
the Tiber. 

Thimderbolt of Italy. Gaston dc 
Foix, nephew of LfmisXIL (1489-1512.) 

Thnnderbolts. Jupiter was depicted 
by liic nncieiils as a man seated on a 
throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand 
and lliunderbolts in his right. Modern 
science Iras jrroved there are no such 
thii)g.s as thunderstoiius, though many 
tons of bolides (‘2 syl.), aerolites (3 syl.), 
meteors, or sliootiug stars (of stony or 
metallic substauoe) fall aiinually to our 
earth. These “air-stones," how«.‘vcr, 
Vivo no councctiou with thunder and 
lightiriug. 

‘ lie ic'jiiiv, (-'•iil-r, wiilr n.11 .lour tliun(lcrliia(<<; 
l» l:i!i iiiiii til i>ici <*» ! " 

S'lifki fiiCiiic; Jiiliuji Ctenitr, iv 3. 

Thundoror A name applied 

to y/ic 7'imfii newspaper, in allusion to 
an article by Captain Ed, Sterling, be¬ 
ginning thus;— 

“ IVc ilmiiilcrwinirUi tlic iilli*’!' day an article 
nn Inc Kiilijcvtof S'lcml and isdiia’al ivfin'in.''-- 

• The Timei>, 

Thundorliie Legion. Under cover 
of a tluinderstonn which bn>ke over 
tliem they successfully attacked the 
Mnrcomauui. (iS'cc Leoiox, Theban 
Lkoion.) 

Tins is a mere letrend nf no liislnrlc value. 
The lemon was mi ivilleil at Icnsi .a eeiil iii’y iiefore 
ihe reiKH ot Aiiri‘'lius ; prolaldy liecanse il Imre 
on Its sliielils or euargna a rcprcsenvaiiou ol 
Juiutr r Tonans. 

Thnn'otone. The successor of King 
Arthur. (V«/wr>/ 'J'a/e: 7'oui Thumb.) 

Tltnrsday. That is, HioFs day. In 
French, Jnuh—i.e. Jove’s day. 

Thursday. (SmBxjkCK.) 

When ihv/f Tknndays mtet. Never 
{fl.v.). In Freneh, Vela arnrera la 
acmaine des liy)isjettdia.** 

• ' Uaumbj Thm'adatj. (JSee Maundy 
TlItniSDAY.) 

Tloro. A composite emblem. Its 
priniarr raeauiug is purity nnd clmstity 
—^the fomidation beigg of tine linen, 
llio gold band denotes supremacy. The 
first cap of dignity was aaopted oy Pope 
BDomasus 11. iu 1013. Hio cap was 
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Bui-roounted with a high coronet iu 1295 
by Boniface VIII. The second coronet 
was added in 1335 by Benedict XII., to 
indicate the prerogatives of spiritual and 
temiioral power combined iu the Papacy. 
The third coronet is indicative of the 
Trinity, but it is not known who first 
ndoiited it; some say Urban V., others 
John XXII., John XXIU., or Bene- 
diet XII. 

*' Tl)c avuiliol nf mr tlircefuld dignity, in h««\cn, 
nimn cai th, and in iiurgnltiry."—iVne iX, 

_(18;i). 

V Tho triple crown most likely wa.s is 
imitation of that of the Jewish high 
priest. 

“On hi 8 hold was a Willie lurliau.aiid over this 
a m.ic-iind ntriiied with dark hliie. On Ids fore¬ 
head he wore u plate of (Tiild, on wliU'li the uanie 
of .lolioiah was Inscrihcd. And, iieiiiK at once 
hidrlniricbC nnd pi hire, 11114 was connected wiilt 
a tripio crown on tile lemiilesand Iwck of tlie 
hotuX," Shlttd the Tillfrim, chap. x. 

Tib. Sf. Tib's Eve. Never. A cor¬ 
ruption of St. Ubes. There is no suck 
samt in tho calendar as St, Ubos, and 
therefore Jicr eve falls on the “(Jreek 
Kalends” (f/.c.), neither before Christ¬ 
mas Day nor after it. 

Tib and Tom. Tib is the ace of 
trumiis, and Tom is the knave of trumps 
iu the game of Glcck, 

Tij.ai Kanioiiter necils uiust overcome. 

That c.aii iilay lioili Tih and Tom." 

liauilotph ; UerMitpbTodiie, p. QIA. 

Tiber, callcil The Yelhtr Tiber, bc- 
Cfiiise it is discoloured with yellosKS 

“ Vortiill/ns r.aii'id-a, et innlla flavii« are'ua" 
rif(ri 7 ; .Kiicid, ni. 31 . 

Tibul'lus. The Freneh Tibnllns. 
Evariste Di'sirc Desforges, Chevalier do 
Paniy (1753-1811). 

Tibnr'oe (3 «yl.) or Tibnrce (2 syl). 
Brother of Valirian, converted by tho 
teaehing of St. Cecilia, his Bi.ster-in-law, 
and baptised by Pope Urban. Being 
brought before Almachius the prefect, 
nnd eoramauded to %vorship the image of 
Jupiter, both the brothers refused, and 
were difbapitated. {Chancer: Secottit^ 
Kunnes Tale.) 

" .\1 this f.J|ini: sclic unto Ttluirre told (3 ii.i I.), 

And after tlua Tiliurce. In jTixhI cnieiite fs syl.), 

With Valivi'nii 10 I'rimn wente.'' 

Chmci'T: Cauierhury Tales, 1 S, 2 T<I. 

TiburtiUB’B Pay (*%.). April 14th, 
The cuckoo .sings from St. Hburtius’s 
Dav (April 14th) to St. John's Day (June 
24th). 

This iiiosf coiUiiiily is nut con'ect,j8 I have 
hoard the cnokuo 01 on in Ausiist; hut without 
doiiht July is the month ot its iiiigratiun gener¬ 
ally. 

Tlie proverb says; 

•• July, pivparcs to tly ; Augnat, go he mnst .** 

V It is said that he migrates to Egypt. 



Tick 
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Tigris 


Tlok. To go o-n tick~~^n ticket lu 
the seventeeath centtuy, ticket was the 
oixlinaiy term for the written ackuoW” 
ledmeut of a debt» and oue living oti 
credit a'aa said to bo ott tick. Bet¬ 
ting was then, and still is to a great ex¬ 
tent, a matter of tick—entry of par- 
tiouiars in a betting-book. We have on 
Act of Forliameut mohibiting the use of 
betting tickets: Be it enacted, that if 
any person shall play at any of the said 
games« . . (otherwise than with and for 
ready money), or shall bet on the sides 
of such as snail play ... a sum of money 
exceeding £100 at any one time . . . 
upon ticket or credit . . . he shall,” etc. 
(16 Oar. II. cap. 16.) 

** If a sorrant usually buy for Uio iiiaatcr uimui 
tick, and tUC Bcrvaut buy Borne tbiUKS widiiuic tlio 
tna-iter’i) order ... the maatcr is lialiU*.'*- Vliiff 
Jui>ttee Holt (.BlacXatone, clmu. xv. 4GB}. 

Ticket. ThaV» the ticket or That's 
ike ticket for^ soup. That’s tho right 
thing. Tlio ticket to be shown in Older 
to obtain something. Some think that 
tlio word “ticket” in this phrase is a 
corruption of etiquette. 

What's the ticket? What is tlio ar¬ 
rangement V 

‘•‘w<‘ll,' amd Boll t’rosw, 'wliafs !!•»• tn-lft-‘i, 
jounuatrr? Ar« you to go aboard wiiU ua?"— 
Vaptam Harryat. 

Ticket o{ Xtcave (A). A warrant 
given to convicts to have their liberty on 
condition of good behaviour. 

•"■'iliekiie tile Public (7b). When an 
actor introdttces some gag to make the 
audicuoe laugh, ^'ilcJtaiouille lepublic." 
One of tho most noted Ghatouillcurs was 
Odry, a French actor. 

Tlde-rcdc, in seaman phrase, means 
that tho vessel at anchor is swung almtit 
by the force of the tide. Metaphorically, 
a person is tide-rode when circumstances 
over which he has no control arc against 
him, especially a sudden glut in llie 
market. Tide-rode, ridden at auelior 
with tho head to the tide; tfi-rf-rerfe, 
wifh the head to tlie wind. 

Tide-walten. Those w^o vote 
agaiiKst their opinions. S. G, 0. (the 
Itov. Lord Osborne), of the Times, calls 
the clergy in Couvocati^ whose votes do 
not ^ree with their couvictionn ” eocle- 
siastii^ tide-waiters.*’ 

Tidy means in tide, in ^ason, in 
time. 1^6 retain the word in even-tide, 
snring-tule, and so on. Tusser has tho 
pnnise, ”11 the weatlier be fair and 
tidy,” meaning seasonable. Things done 
punctually and in their proper season are 
sure to be done orderly, and what is 


orderly done is neat and well arranged. 
Hence we get the notion of methodical, 
neat, well-arranged, associated witli tidy. 
(Danish, tidig, seasonable, favourable.) 

Idim are you getting on? Oh/ pretty 
tidily —favourably. abore.) 

A tidy fortum. A nice little bit of 
money. Tidy means neat, ak4i«triV‘t 
means comfomble. 

Tied. Tied to your mother's apron- 
strings, Not yet out of nursery goveru- 
meui; not free to act on your own 
responsibility, llie allusion is to tying 
naughty young children to the moUtur’s 
or nurse’s apron. 

Tied Boum ( A ). A retail shop, 
stocked by a wholesale dealer, and 
maiuiged by some other person not the 
owner of the stock. The wholesale 
dealer appoints the manager. 

“Tliew are tied houwnln the uraiiery, (’•roeoi }, 
dairy, bunt aud Bhoo, hardware, Ihiuor, tuid imhiK 
tradea. Wlutelcv’B, if rumuur is to In* Iriisted, in 
a nod hDuae; ami the iiuiiurif} of Italian rehtimr- 
antB in Lnudoii iWKin liy laMtiK tied to ihntlAiiiH.'* 
—LOiefiu JIee/«ir,lltti April, iMM, p. Sin, cel. l. 

Tled-up. Mairicd; tied up in tin 
marriage-knot. 

“ Wlien ilrsl llie »navria».'e-knnt waa tied 
lletaeen uiy wife and nte." 

Wolkiiif/ama'a Arith uiillc. 

Tiffin (Indian). Luncheon; rtfresh - 
meut. ( Tif, a draught of liquor.) 

Ti'ger {A) properly moans ” a gentle¬ 
man’s attendant, and page a lady’s 
attendant; but tlie distinction is quite 
obsolete, and any servant in Hvory wlio 
rides out witli his master or mistress is 
so calletl; also a boy in buttons atteiul- 
aut on a lady, like a imge ; a jiarasite, 

“* Yes’ she crioil saily over the Imni'^lpra,“ iny 
ftacre and luy tixer avn \vaiiiutf.”-A tWoic oj 
Trimiy, cltajn sv. 

Tiger-kill (A). An animal tied up 
by hunters in a jungle to be killed by a 
tiger. This is a lure to attract tho tiger 
preparatory to a tiger-himt. 

Tigers. The car of Bacchus was 
drawn by tigers, and tisps are generally 
drawn by artists crouching at the feet of 
Bacchus. Solomon f^Prov. xx. 1) wiys 
” Strong drink is raging ” (like a tiger). 
In British India a tiger is called ‘ ‘ Brother 
Stripes.” 

Tlgemaoh. Oldest of the Irish an¬ 
nalists. His annals were published in 
Dr. 0*C!onu(w’s Serum Ribemicarum 
Seriptores Veteres, at tho expense of tlio 
Duke of Buc^gmun (1814-1626). 

Tight. Intoxlbated., 

Tigris [the Attewl, So oalletl from 
Ike lapidify ct its current. Hiddekel »• 
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“ TlieDokel,” or Biglath, a Semitic cor¬ 
ruption of 2'tara, M^o-Fersic for sarow. 
(Geu. ii. 14) , 

“ Fln'mini, a celerita'to qua deflnit TiRri nomeo 
calf; uuia Poraica liiiKiiai liRrim aagUtam aptwl- 
latil."—(/ujntM OurHus, 

Tike. A Yorkshire tikfi. A clownish 
Scotland a dog is called a 
f^'ke (Icelandic, tik) ; hence, a Bnarliug, 
obstinate fellow, 

Tilbert {Sir). The cat in the tale of 
Jif'f/nanl the Fox, (fSec Tybalt.) 

Tile. A hat. (Anglo-Saxon, tiffel; 
Latin, te^o, to cover.) 

Tile Loom. He has a tik loose. Ho 
is not quite compos mentis ; he is not all 
there. 

Tile a Lodge, in Freonmsoiiry, 
iiK'iiji'i to close the door, to prevent any- 
ojjf! uninitiuted from entering. Of 
course, to tile a house means to htiish 
building it, and to tile a lodge is to 
complete it. 

^ Timber-toe (A). A wooden leg ; 
one witli a M'poden leg. 

Time. J'ime and tide wait for no 
man. 

thi* next inn lie nimn-nnittin. 

In liaitonilKlits, and sends ~ 

Uut tiiiitt and iidi’ Idi' no man Hiny.'' 

■ litimriTini}! The Su'ftl-seruledJUwer, 

Tohr [or »SVir<'] Tune hy the forehnk 
( Thn'les of Mildins.). Time is reiixescnted 
us an old man, quite bald, with the ox- 
*ciq)tion of a single lock of hair on the 
forehead. Shakesnearo calls him that 
>»ald soxton, Time.’’ (fCim John, iii. 1.) 

Time is, 'J\we wa*. Time past. Friar 
Bacon made a bmzeu head, and it was 
siiid if he heard his head spe^ he would 
succeed in his work in luind, if not ho 
would fail. A man named Miles was set 
to watch the head, and while Bacon was 
sh'oping.tlio head uttered these w'ords; 

“ I’lME 18; ” and half an hour afterwards 
it said ** TiHKWAS afterthe expixatiou 
of another half-lteur it said “timb’s 
PAST,” fell down, and was broken to 
pieces. *1 

“ Like Prlsr Bacon's tAnm head, I've stKikcn j 

Time is, time was, time's i.«st." 

Byron: Bon Joan, i. S17>S. 

Time-bargftik (A), in Stock, is a 
. speculation, not an investment. A time* 
bargain is made to buy or edl again as 
soon as possible and receive the differ- 
onco realised. An investment is made 
for the sako of the interest given. 

Time of Qraoe. lawful season 
for veneiy, which began at Midsummer 
t and lasted to Holyn^ Bay. The fox , 


and wolf might be hunted from the Ka- 
tivity to the Annunciation the roebuck 
from Easter to Micliadinas; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Caudlomas; the hare from 
Midtaclmas to Midsummer; and the boar 
from the Nativity to the Furificotion. 
(ties Sfobtiho Seasons.) 

Tlme-bonoured Lmaeastor. Old 

John of Gaunt. His father was Edward 
HI., bis son Henry IV., his nephew 
iliehard II. of England; his second wife 
was Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel of Castile and lieon; his only 
daughter married John of Caatilo and 
Leon; his sister Johanna married Al- 
phouso, King of Castile. Shakespeare 
cn-llu him “ time-honoured ” and ” old; ” 
hoDOiuiid he certainly was, but was omy 
hfty-uine at his death. Hesiod is colled 
Ola, meaning “long ago.” 

Times ( The). A new^aper, founded 
by John Walter. In 178o he esteUiriied 
The Daily Universal Jtcgtskr, but in 1788 
changed the name into I'he Ttmes, or 
Daily Universal Jtcyister, (See Tuuw- 

WOBER.) 

Timo'leon. Tlie Corinthian who so 
hated tyi-anny tliat ho niurdcrod his own 
brother Tinioph'anSs when he attempted 
to make himself absolute in Corintb 

*' The fair riirinthian linafct! 

Tiiuniciin.htii'iij lemix'r. milil lyKl flnii. 

Whuvxcit the Iriutber tihilcibi'lyraiithlcIL' 
Thommi; II tnter. 

Timon Of Atbens. Tlie misptjnope. 
Shakespeare's play so chilled. 
enulay uses the expression to “out-Timon 
Tiinou to be more misanthropical 

than even Timoii. 


Tin. Money. A depreciating syno¬ 
nym for silver, called by almunists 
“Jupiter.” 

Tlno-man (The). The Earl of Doug¬ 
las, who died 1424. (See Sir W. Seott : 
Tales of a Orandfather, chap, xviii.) 


Ting. I'he general assembly of the 
Northi^en, wMch all capable of bearing 
arms w^ro bound to attend on occoaiqps 
requiring deliberation and action. I'he 
words Mlkathing and Storthing are still 
in use. 

“ A sbont fli led all I be Ting, a thousand Bvvorda 
Clashed loud approxul.'' _ « 

SPrUhiof-Saga (The PortlnyX 


Tinker. The man who tinks, or beats 
on a kettle to announce his trade. J<diu 
Bunyan ^1628-1^8) was called The in¬ 
spired Tinker.) • 

Tintag'el or Tlntag'iL A strong 
castle on the coast of Cornwall, the 
reputed birth-place of King Arthur. 

“ When Pthur in Tlntnail iwwsed away." 

Ttnni/toH,’ The Comitte of .IrMtir. 
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Tln'tern A1>1>«y. Wordsworth has 
a poem called Composed a few Miles 
above Tmtern Ahberj^ but these lines liuve 
nothing whatever to do with the fa¬ 
mous ruin, not even once alluding to it. 

Tintoretto, the historical painter. 
So called because his father was a dyer 
(ti/ilore^. His real name was Jacopo 
Bobusti. He was nickimined i I Furioso, 
from the rapidity of his productions, 
(1&12-1594.) 

Tip. Private information, seci'ct warn- 
iiig. In horse-racing, it means such 
secret information as may guide the 
person tipped to make bets advantage¬ 
ously. A ‘‘ straight tij) ” comes straiglit 
ov direct from the owner or trainer of 
the horse in question. A man will 
sometimes give the police the “ tip,” or 
hint whei'c a gang of confederates lie 
concealed, or wneve law-breakers may be 
found. Thus, houses of ill-fame and 
keei^ers of clandestine giuning houses in 
leiigue with tlio police, receive the “ tip” 
when spies arc on them or legal danger 
is abroad. 

“ If lu; fold tlio ^'oln•e, lie felt aesuicMl HiMt flir 
Mil>' uiiiilU l>o iritpu <i) tli(' imi'licii roixvriicd, 
Hnii InBidflirtH ivuuld he fniiiiriili’d.''—Jfr, 
drjiuce, ^uvciulier I’ud, ase<r>. 

He gave me a lip—a present of money, 
a bribe. (See Dins.) 

Tip of my Tongtto. To h a re a th htg 

OH the tip of mg tongue means to have it 
it comes without thought; 
also, to have a thing on the verge of 
one’s memory, but not quite perfectly 
remembered. (In Latin, in labris uatatl) 

Tip One tlie Wink (To). To mako 
a signal to another by a wink. Here tip 
means “ to give,” as tip in the previous 
example means “ a gift.” 

Tipb'any, according to the calendar 
of saints, was the mother of the Three 
Kings of Cologne. (See Coloone.) 

Ti'pbys. A pilot. He was the pilot 
of tiie Argonauts. 

^ " Many a TIpIiyg ocean’* depH.B oxplorc, 

To ojwn won(tn»uB s untried fcefoi o " 
Uoole'a Af ioslo, lik. \ m. 

Tipperary Slfle (A). A shillelagh 
or stick made of blackthorn. At Bally- 
brophy station an itinerant vendor of 
walking-sticks pushed up dose to their 
Royal Highnesses [the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales] . . . Tlio Ptihee asked 
liim what he wanted, and the man re¬ 
plied, “Nothing, your honour, but to 
ask your honour to accept a present 
of a Tipperary rifle,” and so saying ho 
liauded his ^yal Highness a stout 


hawthorn. The Prince sent the man a 
sovereign, for which a gentleman offered 
him ‘ids. “No,j|’ said the man, “I 
would not part with it for twenty-five 
gold guineas.” In a few minutes tho 
man had sold all his sticks for princely 
prices. (April 2dth, 1885.) 

Tippling Act ( The), 24 
40, which restricted the sale of spirituous 
liquors retailed on credit for less than 
2Us. at one time. lu jiart repealed. A 
“ tippler ” originally meant' a tavern- 
keeper or tapster, and tho tavern was 
cjilled a “ tippling-house.” At Boston, 
Lincolusliire, in 1577, five persons wcio 
appointed “ tipplers of Lincoln bi'oj’,” 
and no “ other tippler [miglit] draw or 
sell beer” . . . imder penalties, 

Tippling House. A contemptuous 
name for a taveni or i>ublio-houso. 

Tipstaff. A constable so called lie- 
cause ho can’iod a staff tipped witli a 
bull’s horn. In tho documents of Kd- 
ward III. allnoion is often luado to his 
staff. (See Jtginer's Fa'drra.) «■ 

Tiptoe of Expectation (tin Uu). 
All agog with curiosity. 1 inn like mio 
standing on tiptoe to sec over tlic .‘•lioul- 
ilers of a cruwcL 

Tirer une Dent. To draw a itmii’s 
tooth, or cxtfu’t money from liim, 'Die 
allusion is to the tale tolil by lloliii- 
slicd of King John, who extorted 10,001) 
marks frem a Jew living at Bristol by* 
extracting a tooth daily till he cousojited 
to provide tho money. For seven sne- 
oessive daj’s a tooth was taken, and then 
the Jew gave in. 

Tlre'slas. Blind as Tire'sxas. Tire- 
sins tlie Theban by accident saw Atho'iia 
bathing, and the goddess struck him 
with blindness by splashing water in Ids 
face. She afterwards repented doing so, 
and, as she could not restore his sight, 
conferred on him the power Of soothsay¬ 
ing, and gave him a staff with which ho 
, could wedk as safely as if he liad his 
sight. He found detdli at last by drink¬ 
ing from the well of Tilph'o’sa. 

“ Jtiui) ihc triiili rif wlmt wtis siifd tlciiici;, 

TiiesDiH, tlieri'fiirn.nuifct the caubo tJfcule '• 
Adiiimm; 'Iranxfinrmatwu o/Tiicnwn, 

Tiring Irene. Iron rings to be put 
on or takgn off a ring as a puszlo. IJght- 
foot calls them “ timg irons never to be 
untied.” 

Tirled. He t^ded the,pin. Ho 
twiddled or rattled with tho latch before 
opening the door. Guillaume di,Loiris, 
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in his Mmance of the Jiose (thirterath 
century), says, “'When persons visit a 
friend they ought nc4 to bounce all at 
once into tne room, hut should announce 
their approach by a slight cough, or few 
Avords spoken in the hall, or u slight 
shuffling of their foot, so i^not to take 
ti|ijiy^4lnds unawares.’* Tlic pin is the 
Coor-latch, and before a visitor entered 
•A room it was, in Scotland, thoiight good 
inaunors to fumble at the latch to give 
notice of your intention to enter. (Tirl 
is the Anglo-Saxon turn; 

Dutch lUrarlm, our twirl, etc,; or Danish 
IriUe^ German triller, Welsh treillio; our 
iriK, to rattle or roll.) 

“ llisrlit a'lick hr iiioiiutcd uii the slair, 

Aiiii mini at the iilii." 

Charlie in wy Daihna. 

Tlro'nian Sign ( The). The symbol 
(iV:) ffir “ and” or the Latin et. Siiid to 
have Ikjcii invented by Tullius Tiro, 
Cicero’s freod-mau. (-Sfc Makes in 
OHAMUA n.) 

Tlryns. An ancient city of Ar'golis 
iii Greece, famous for its OyclojK’an 
niohitceture. The “ Gallery of'Tiryus” 
is the oldest and noblest strurtnre of the 
heroic ages. It is mentioned by Hoiucr, 
and still exists. 

Tir 3 rtt'thian Swain. Hneitlos is bo 
called by Rpenser, but he is more fre- 
«iucntly styled the Tir>tnthiHH 7/c)vi, be¬ 
cause lie general 1}'^ resided iit Tiryii.s, a 
, town of A^golis. 

Tit. A horse. 

•' Tlicy sroi'iicil the coach, (hcv ««>riie<l the r.iils, 

Tw4i siiankiut; liu with atrc.inim^ tails.'’ 

The Jind of Alt Thinge. 

“ Wli'it sptirrcj* need now for an iiiKanicii litt." 

JSaniefield; AjUTrctio^iate Khrphrtd iWi). 

Tit for Tnt. J. Bellenden Ker says 
this is the Dutch “ 7)it tor dat '* (this 
for that); ^^Qiiid pro quo” Tleywood 
uses the phrase “tat for tat,” perhaps 
the Fronen phrase, ”taid pour taut” 

Ti'tan. The eiui, so called by Ovid 
and Vir^l. 

“ A III! licckcd DArke-jiis like h druiikAnl rccU . 

J-'i .)in forth l'iii.>'f(iiathiiii(l Titan'A flory whcclu.'’ 

SlHtkeepcMW: Jtonm UNti /vlM, ii. a. 

The Titans. The diildi'en of Hetiven 
and Kartb, w'fco, instigatetl by their 
, inotner, dowsed their father, aiwljibcr- 
ated from Tar'taros their brothers tlio 
Hundred-handed giants, and the Cy¬ 
clopes. {Vlmsie mytholoffy.) 

Titan’s War witiL Jove ( The). The 
Titans set their brother Cronos on the 
throne of heaven; and Zeus ]Zuce] tried 
« to dethrone him> The contest lasted ten 


years, when Zens became the conqueror 
and hurled the Titans into hell. 

t This must not be confounded with 
the Avar of the giants, which 'was a 
revolt again.st Zeus, and was soon put 
down by the help of the other gods and 
the aid of Horculss. {fke Giants.) 

Titaa'ia. Wife of O'beron, king of 
the fairies. According to the bcUef in 
tihakespeare’s age, fairies were the same 
as the c‘la.«sic nymphs, the attendants of 
Diana. The queen of thu fairies was 
therefore Diana herself, called Tilania 
by OviA{Mel/unot‘phoeSs, iii. 173). ( Ke‘ujhl~ 
Icy: Fmnj Mijtholoyy.) 

Titlto'nus. A beautiful Trojan be¬ 
loved by Auro'ra. Ho begged tlie god¬ 
dess to grant him immortality; which 
roijucst the goddess granted; but as 
be lind forgotten to ask for youth and 
vigour he soon grew old, infirm, and 
ugly. When life beeonie insupportable 
ho prayed Aurora to remove lum from 
.the world ; this, however, she coukl not 
'do, but she changed him into a grass¬ 
hopper. Synonym for “ an old man.” 

An Kill' "iccHe Tithomi*acted 
AViicn It* !i wrasilKij'' er rcutractr-cl." 

I‘iio) ; The Tvi lit and bpurrcuct. 
Tiiiiii.c. tbiin TitlKiiuiH waa 
licti'i-e Ilf faiU'd iiilu H'r." 

Toh^ vf ifxit f«jf, it. 

Titl fpruice), Frederick. Priuco of 
Wales, cMe,st son of George II. Sew ard, 
a contfinijxirary, tells us tlnBF"i'^ittfe_- 
Freiierick was a great reader of French 
memoirs, and that ho himself wrote 
mcmoii'S of his contf*mporario8 under 
the pseudonym of “ Prince Titi.” 

There was a imtitiai) fairy talc by St. HyaciutbC 
I'Alled llic J/infory ri /Pnnre Ttii. ]t»l|>h 
alHii wrote a Wfrtoij/ ef Tiivce Till. The«i> 
t(rt- aji arc inaiiifestl) coi ert reaertioiis ou George 
11. and hia Ix-longings. 

Titian {r/rttme TWel/iu]. An Italian 
hindscape painter, cclebrat^ for the fine 
effects of his clouds. (1477-1576.) 

’* Sot Titan's ncnci 1 p'it could so array. 

fck) fleece with clotuU the piue ethereal spirt." 
TAewsna; Cottle of hidiAi iicf. cjoho i. 

The french Titian. Jacques Blauch- 
jU'd, the painter (1600-1638). 

The Ttiiaimf jU-iKyal, Alonzo San¬ 
chez Coello (151O“150O). 

Tlt'lvate (3 syl.). To tidy up: to 
divas ui:^ to .set in oi'der. “Titi” is 
a A’ariaut of tidy; and “rat#” is on 
affix, from the liiitin rado (to go), mean¬ 
ing “ to go and do fiomething,” 

Tlttlo Tattle. Tattle is prate. fDutdi 
iaieren, Italian, iatta’inim.) Tittle b 
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same as tit iu titmouso, little tit. 
tit-bit. 

“ risU I Vfby do 1 lyiend my ttiiHi In tittlo-tattlc 7" 
Otway ; (AeaU of Scajrint i. 1. 

Tl'toa. The peuitcnt thief, called 
Desmos in the ancient mysteries. {Saa 
Dvmacuus.) 

Titas tbe Boman Emperor vras 
called ** the delight of men.” (40, 79* 
81.) 

“ TItua indct'd ^ve one short evanln)? alcnm, 

M<irei:i)rillat felt, na lu tiiciiiidat it aaretul 

Of atonii »Qd horror j the deliahc of men.*' 
Q’lumam : Liberty, iil. 

The Arch of Tituo commemomtos the 
capture of Jerusalem, A.n. 70. 

Tifyos. A giant whoso body covered 
nine acres of land. He tried to defile 
Tjatriim, but i\pollo cast him into Tnr- 
torns, where a vulture fed on his liver, 
whicli grew again as fast os it was de¬ 
voured. (Greek fctble.) (See Giakts.) 

V Prometheus (3 syl.) was chained to 
Mouut Caucasus, and had his liver 
gnawed by a vulture or eagle. (See aUo 
St. Geoboe, w'ho delivered Sabra, 
chained to a rock.) 

Tlt'yre Tns. Dissolute young scape- 
gr{U‘e.s, whose delight was to woitv 
the ■watchmen, upset sedans, ■wrench 
kucckurs off doors, and be rude to pretty 
women, at the close of the seventeenth 
century. The name comes from the first 
line of Virgil’s first Eclogue, “ Tityrc tii 
suh te/fimm (Tityro 
*rua loved to lurk-in the dark’night look¬ 
ing for mischief). “ Tus ” = txze. 

Tit'yrus. Any shepherd. Bo called 
in allusion to the lutnio familiar from its 
use in Greek idyls and Virgil’s first 
Eclogue. In the Shepherd's Galetidar 
Hpouscr calls Chancer by this name: 

“ noroPfi and thflr fcxits 

Fsiisne nm. never weary of tli.* jiijiu 

Of Tit> nss, n«f>eini*tinK »»lie nans 

The rusUle tuning hoivcaili hii faviniritc iH'ech.” 

Couryer. 

Tlso'a?« One of the favourite swonls 
o<^he Cid, taken by him from King 
Bucar. His other favonrite sword wa.s 
Cola'da. Tizoua was buried \fith him, 
(See SWOKO.) 

Tiny (.>4). A sixpence. A variant 
of tester. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
a testone ’* was a shilling, but only 
sixpence in the reign of Elizabeth. 
(French, teste, tele, the [monareh’s] 
head.) « 

To (1) (to rhyme wiUt do). To l.o 
compared to; comparable to. Thus, Sir 
Thomas Browne uteiigio Medici) saysi 
*' There is no torture to the rack of a 


disease” (p. 60, 20),; and again, '‘No 
reproach to the scand^ of a story.” And 
Shakespeare eaysd — 

" Tiirrc is nn Wiie toliiscorrwtten, 

Bor to Ills cervira no sucti joy on earth.’ 

3'KO OaMoiiitiu ttf Verona, ii. 4. 

To. Altogether; wholly. 

" Tf the )io<I^'h he bnivcd to . , . •« * atve tl o 
hysliuiw hath put bts foto ^in the tH>ttl!F^^b 
tiale, -o 

To«dO« Jlcre's a ptcUy to-do. Dis- 
turliance. The French affait'e- i.o, d 
fairc (to do). 

To Rights. Ill applc-nio order. To 
put things to t'ights. To put every 
article in its proper place, lu the 
United States of America the phrase is 
uswl to signify directly, (Latin, ’»*« tus, 
right.) 

t said 1 liiid never hwinl It, bo Hhe lii-vau to 
riifhis ntid told mu tlio nhulo 2 / of the 

fileiijh-riife. 

To Wit. For example. (Anglo- 
Saxon, wit-an, to know.) 

To (2) (to rhyme with so, foe, etc.). 

To En (The). The One—that is, the 
lenity. This slionld be 7b hat prnpcrly. 

To On (The). Tliereality. 

To Pan (77u). The totality. 

“So rhrn he falN Iwric ii|«in Turvvsis iltf ’* iilli- 
mate of iiUlmatOH," ).'«tlii‘ To Us, 1 lie To ON, and 
Ihf To I’Ay of cre.ati(in. a. OHv. 

Toade. Tlio device of Clovis was 
throe toads (or botes, as they were eullod 
in Old Fi'oiich), but after his Imptism the. 
Arians greatly hated Idrn, and assembled 
a large army under King Cnndat to put 
down the Christian king. While ofi his 
way to meet the heretics, he saw in tlio 
luiavens his device miraculously changed 
into three lilies or on a banner azure. 
iCc had such a banner instantly made, 
and called it his liftambe. Even befoie 
his army came in eight of King Oandnt, 
tho host of the heretic lay dead, slain, 
like the army of Sennacherib, by a blast 
from the god of Igittles, (monl de 
Tresks : Gram Croniqws de Tronec.) 

"U is wytnessyd of Msister Rutiert naswyne 
tbnt heitoiv thyseihiyes sU FrenchkynKCaiisoii to 
iM're in their iinnoB iu Tnays. imtefter thinChidu- 
veiw iHid recnimiiwd CrlBtcsiVlyjfyoiiJii Khmredo 
iyB were sent to hym dinyne power, sette in a 
shyhki lit azure, the wniche synfl that iceu liorno 
of all French kyni;e8.’''—F(^lan’s Chronlete. 

The toad, ugly and remittOfis, wears get 
a tm'cious jewelin its head. Fenton says; 
‘•^lero is to be found in the heads of 
old and great tfxitds a atone they call 
borax or atolaii>'^tir!ti<d), being useil ns 
rings, givclorowaming a^roinst venom ” 
(1569), These itoniss wways bear a 
figure rcaembling a toad on their surfaco. 
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Lupton says: ‘*A toad>8tonQ, called 
erepattdia. touching any part envenomed 
by the bite of a rat, wa«p, spider, or 
other venomons beast, ceases the pain 
and swelling thereof.'^ In the Londes- 
borough Collection is a silver ring of the 
lifteentt^cCntary. in which ene of these 
MftAsttonos is SOT. The stone was sup¬ 
posed to sweat and change colour when 
{>oison was in its proximity. Teehnically 
called the Batraehyte or Batrach'>s, on 
antidote of all sorts of poison. 

Tmls mhmxcn i» Irehnd. It is said 
that 8t. Patri^ cleared the island of all 
“ varmint” by liis malediction. 


Toad-eater. At the dual overthrow 
of the Moors, tho Castilians made them 
their sorvantH, and their active luibits 
and ofheious manners greatly pleased the 
proud and lazy S]ianiards, who called 
them mi (oflitu (my factotum). Hence a 
cringing oilidous dependent, who will do 
all sorts of dirty work for you, is called 
a toiUtii or toad-eater. 

VuUenetf'n toad-eater. Henry Vane. 
,•ailed by Walpole (1742). 


Toady. {Ht'e ToAD-EATEn.) 


Tooet. A name given, to which 
guests are invited to drink in compli¬ 
ment. The name at one time was that 
of a lady. The word is taken from the 
toast which used at one time to l>e put 
into the tankard, and which still floats in 
4 I 10 loving-cup, and also tho cups called 
c6i>us, bishop, and cardinal, at tho Uni¬ 
versities. llcnce the lady named was tho 
toast or savour of the wine—that which 
mivo tho draught piquancy and merit. 
Tho htory goes that a certain bean, in 
tbe reign of Charles II., being at Bath, 
})ledgea a noted beauty in a glass of 
water taken from her bath; whereupon 
another roystercr cried out ho would have 
iioUiiug to do witlt the liquor, hut would 
have the tonst~i.e. the lady herself. 
{Jiambler, No. 24.), 

" Let tb«f uisBt 11MS, drink to tho ls»s."—*%«•»- 
iian : School far SeaiUUU. 



The wipo niftn’B pABsIon and the vain ronn'B 
tuHBt.” Popej Raft afOtt £ock^ niuto i> 


Tobit, sleeping one night outside tho 
.wall of his cou^ord, was blinded by 
sparrows “ nvuti^ warm dung into his 
eyes.” His son Tobias was a^cked on 
the Tigris by a fish, which leapt out of 
lilt water to assail him. Tobias married 
Sam, seven of whose^trothed lovers 
hod been successively carried off by the 
^vil spirit Asmode'us. Asmodeus was 
%ivcn dil by tbe an^l Aaari^as, and, 
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fieeing to the extremity of IJgypt, was 
bound. Old Tobit was curea ed his 
blindness W applying to his eyes tbe 
g^l of the mhwni^ had tried to devour 
his son. {Apoet ifpha; Hook of 

Tobo'so. Bulcin'ea del Toboso. Don 
Qubeote’s lady. Sancho Panza says she 
was ** a stout-built sturdy wench, who 
could pitch the bar as well as any young 
fellow in the pamh.” Tho knight had 
been in love with her when he was 
simply a gentleman of tho name of 
Quix'ada. She was then called Aldonza 
Lorenzo (daughter of Lorenzo Corebnelo 
Olid Aldonza Nogales) ; but when the 
gentleman became a don, he changed 
tho style of address of the village fhun^ 
into one more befitting bis new rank, 
{Cervantes: Hon Quixote, bk. i. chap, i.) 

“ ‘ Bir,' Baiil linn Qnixnte, 'Bile is not a flescend- 
ant of tbe anc't-ul Ciiii, Cortii. and ot 

Uomo j nor ot the modern I'oJooaa and Orsint; 
nor of the Itelnlkw and Villaiio^'aB of Valencia; 
neither ih she a doscendant of the Falafoxes, 
Eewi-iiB, BncKiiortiB, Corellas, Lniiae, AlaaonCB, 
XirHiM Viiist^, and Oarroas of Arairou: neither 
diiPB tiic Lady Dulrinea lieBCcnd from the Cerdas, 
3Ianrl']ucr, MenijoBaa, and Guzmans of Castile: 
nor from iiir AIciicaBtros, Fallas, nnd Mpneaes of 
Forr.iivral; hut Rho derhea her orlwin from a 
family of Tohoeo, near Manclm’” (hk. li. ehai). v.). 

V In English the accent of Dulcinea 
is often on the second syllable, but in 
Spanish it is on the third. ^ 

At5k you fur wh.oin my tiMira do flow so ? 

W 1)}, ftiT JJuli'iuca del ToIkiro/' 

JJon Quirifte'e low-e ottff. 

Tobo'slan. The rampant 
ffan lion shall be united to the ichite 
lohosian dote. Literally, Don Qiiixoto 
do la Mancha shall marfy Dulciu'ea del 
Toboso. Metaphorically, ” None but 
tho brave deserve the fair.” 

Toby {the dtp), in Pnnchiuello, wears 
a frill garnisbed with bells, to frighten 
away the devil from his master. This is 
a very old superstition. (-S^e! PASSlSfo 
Bell.) 

The Cliinese ami other nations make a pr(!il. 
noise atdAth to sraru away evj] spirits. “ K^- 
iU!}" is prohahly l<ascd on tho saraesupcrslilion.* 

, Toby.a The high toby, the liigb-road; 
the low toby, the by-road. A mghway- 
man is a “high tobyman;” a more 
footpad is a “ lovj tobyman.” 

“80 we rail do a timeh now ,, . as well as you 
grand geiitleHipii mi tho high tohy,"—Jlo/aW' 
uKHul: liotihets itntit’r Artut, chap, xs vl. 

Toddy.* A favourite Scotch liovera^ 
compouiulod of spirits, hot walbr, add 
sugar. The word is a corruption of taudi, 
the Indian name for the saccharine juice 
of palm spatlies. The Sanskrit is lotdi 
or taldi, from tal (palm-juice). {Hhind : 
Vegetable Kingdom.) ■ ' , 
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Toes. The meet dexterous man in 
the use of his toes in lien of fingers was 
William Kingston, bom without hands 
or arms. (See IForld of Wmdera, pt. 
X. ; p. 65.) 

Toflana. An old woman of Naples 
immortalised by her invention of a taste¬ 
less and colourless poison, called by her 
the MttnHa of St. jN'ieola of £ari, but 
better known as Aqna Tofa'm. Above 
600 persons fell victims to this insidious 
drug. Tofona died 1730. 

luerouyina Spara, genemlly called La 
Spara, a reputi^ witch, about a century 
previously, sold a similar elixir. The 
secret was revealed by the father confes¬ 
sors, after many years of concealment 
and a frightful ntunber of deaths. 

Tog. Toga, dress. (Latin, toga.) 
**Togged out in his best*’ is dressed in 
his best clothes. Toggery is finery. 

Toga. The Romans were called io- 
ga’ti or gem toga'ta^ because their chief 
outer dress was a toga. 

Toga'd or Togated Nation {The). 
Gena to^tUy the Romans, who wore 
togas, llie Greeks wore ** palls,” and 
were called the gem pallia'ta ; the Gauls 
wore breeches, and were called gem 
braceata. {Toga, pallium, and braecee.) 

Tolo'do. Famous for its swords. 
♦‘ T ^iemner of Tolo'dan blades is such 
■*TEat mey are sometimes packed in 
boxes, curled up like the mainspings of 
watches ’*!! Both livy and Folyb’ius 
refer to them. 

Tolmon (in French, Dolmen). An 
immense moss of stone placed on two or 
more vertical ones, so as to admit a 
mssage between them. (Celtic, tol or 
table; men, stoneO 

The Conatantine Tolmen, Cornwall, 
consista of a vast stone 33 feet long, 
deep, and 18^ across. This stoce is cal- 
^qdated to wmgh 750 tons, and-'is poised 
on the points of two natural rocks. 

Toto’wb He haa got the gold of Toloaa.^ 
(Latin proverb meaning “His iU-gottm 
Wealth will do him no good.”) Cfepio, 
in his mardi to Gallia Narbonensis, stole 
from Toulouse (Toloaa) the gold smd 
silver consecrate by the Cimbrian 
Druids to their gods. In the battle 
whid^nsued both Ceepio and his brother 
consul were defeated Dy the Cimbrians 
and Teutons, and 112,(m Romans were 
left dead on the field, (b.o. 106.) 

Tom. Between “Tom “and “Jack” 
there is a vast difference. “Jack” is the 


sharp, direwd, active fellow, but Tom 
the nonest dullard. Counterfeits are 
“Jack,” but T6mB are simply bulky 
examples of the ordinary son, as Tom- 
toes. No one would tltiuk of calling 
the thick-headed, ponderous male cat a 
Jack, nor the pm, dexterous, thieving 
daw a “Tom^’ Tlie format 
stinctivoly called a Tom-cat, and the 
latter a Jack-daw. The subject of 
“Jack” has be«i already set forth. 
{See Jack.) Lot us now see how Tom is 
used 

Tom o' Bedlam (^.»-). A mendicant 
who levies charity on the plea of insanity. 

Tom-cat. The male cat. 

Tmn Drum'a entertainment. A very 
clumsy sort of horse-play. 

Tom Farthing. Abomfo(»l. 

Tom Fool. A clumsy, witless fool, 
fond of stupid practical jokes^ but very 
different from a “Jack PudOUng,” who 
is a wit and bit of a conjurer. 

Tom Long. A lazy, dilatory sluggard. 

Tom Lomu. A simpleton. 

Tmn Noddy. A puinug, fuming, stupid 
creature, no more like a ” JooJc-a-daudy” 
than Bill Sikes to Sam Weller. 

Tom Noodle. A mere nincompoop. 

Tom the Fiper'a aon. A ^)r stupid 
thief who got well basted, aim Mubbered 
like a booby. 

Tom Thumb. A man cut short or 
stinted of his fair proportions. (For the 
Tom Thumb of nursery delight, aee next 
page.) 

Tom Tidier. Au occupant who finds it 
no eo^ matter to keep his own against 
sbariier rivals. {See Tom Txt>i.EB’B 
GboukPj) 

Tom Jitter, A hen-pecked husliand. 

Tom Tinker. The brawny, heavy 
blacksmith, with none of the wit and 
fun of a “Jack Tar,” who can tell a 
yam to astonidi all his native village. 

2'om Tit. The “Tom Thumb” of 
birds. 

Tom-Toe. The clumsy, bulky toe, 
“bulk without spirit vast.” '’Why the 
great toe ? “ For that being one o’ the 
lowest, basest, poo{:est of this most wise 
rebellion, thou goest foremost.” (Shake¬ 
speare: Coriolanua,\. 1.) 

Toin Tug. AwatermanjWbobearsthe 
same relation to a Jack Tar as a cai t- 
horse to an Arab. {See Tok Tu(*.) 

Great Tom of Lincoln. A bell weigh¬ 
ing 5 tons 8 c^. 

Mighty Torn (f Oxford. A liell weigh* 
ing 7 ions 12 mit. 

Old Tom. A heavy, strong, iutoxical;^ 
ing sort of gin. 

Long Tom, A hngo water-j^^g. 
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Tom Folto. Thomas Bawliusoo, 
tho bibliomaiuao. (1681 >1725.) 

Tom Fool’s Colonrs. Bed and yel> 

low, or scnrlot and yellow, the colours 
of tho ancient motley. 

Tom Fooleiy. Tho course, witless 
Tom Fool. (6Vw above,) 

Tom XiO^. Waiting for Tom long— 
i.e. a wearisome long time. The pun, 
of course, is on the word Img. 

Tom Raw. The griilin; applied at 
one time to a subaltern in India for a 
year and a day after his joining the 
army. 

Tom Tailor. A tailor. 

“ * We roiiil our boartR, and iiol our sraniw'nt*'.'— 
‘Tlu' lii’iiop rnryiiurfielvoiand iUp wtnwfor Tom 
T.ij lor.’ Miiil tlie laron."- •'<(»■ IV. Sfutt ; The ifninu- 
ft'))/, cliuii. \\v. 

Tom Thumb, the nursery tale, is 
from tho French Le Tetit I'onccl, by 
Charles I’errault (1630), but it is pro¬ 
bably of Anglo-Saxon origin. There is 
in the Bodleian Library a ballad about 
'Iftm Thumb, “ printed for John Wright 
in 1630.” 

Tom Thnmb. The son of a common 
louglnivin and his wife, who was 
nighted by King Arthur, and was killed 
by the poisonous breath of a spider, in 
the reign of King Thunstonc, tho suc¬ 
cessor of Arthur. {Nunerg tale.) 

Tom Tidlerb Ground. The ground 
or tenement of a sluggard. The expres¬ 
sion occurs in Dickenses Christmas story, 
IHGI. Tidier is a contraction of *‘thc 
idler” or Cidler. Tho game so called 
consists in tliis: Tom Tidier stands on a 
heap of stones, gravel, etc.: other lioys 
riLsh on the heap oryiog, ” Here I am 
on Tom Tidler’s ground,” and Tom 
bestirs liimsclf to keep the invaders off. 

Tom Tug. A waterman. In allusion 
to the tug or boat so called, or to tug¬ 
ging at the oars, 

Tom and Jenr —«.«. Corinthian 
Tom and Jerry Hawthorn, the two chief 
characters in Pierqp Egan’s Life in 
Lvidon, illustrated by Cruikshauk. 

Tom, IMok, and Harry. A set of 

nobodies; persons of no note; pei^ons 
.* unworthy notice. Jones, Brown, and 
T{obin:x>n are far other men: tliey are 
tho vulgar rich, ospecially abroad, who 
give thomsolves airs, and look with scorn 
on all foreign ways wUch differ from 
■*iieir own. 

Tom o’ Bedlamii. A raco of mendi- 
tauts. -The Betlilem Hpspital was 


made to accommodate six lunatics, but 
in 1644 the number admitted was forty- 
four, and applications were so numerous 
that many inmates were dismissed half- 
cured. Theso ”tickot-of-leave men” 
used to wonder about os vagrants, 
chanting mad songs, and dressed in 
fantastic dresses, to excite pity. Under 
cover of these harmless ” innocents,” a 
set of sturdy roguos appeared, cfdled 
Abram men, who shamm^ lunacy, and 
committed great depredations. 

“ Witli a sitrh like Tom o’ Thtdlam.” 

fSliakegpmre: King Lear, I. i. 

Tomboy. A romping girl, formerly 
used for a harlot, (Saxon, tinnbeiv, a 
dancer or romper; Danish, ttmle, ** to 
tumble about; ” French, tomber ; Span¬ 
ish, tnmbar ; our tumble.) The word 
may either be tumbe-boy (one who 
romps like a boy), or a lumber (one who 
romps), the word bog being a corruption. 

“ A lartjr 

Rii eUr ... u> lit* iJHrtner'd 
Wtlli tollll>(>> s." 

Shakeepenre: CgmMinr, L 8. 

HalliweU gives the following quota¬ 
tion :— 

“H<Ti>ilhi'< d,Mi«tC'r flwt WH? a tiimli-PSlrc.Bnd 
tii’.iililPde Iipfore [the Vihk j and oilier grete tordas 
Ilf the roniri’, he Krantisd to getc Itiire wliateiere 
she wiiuhl liyddc,” 

TouuJiawk. A war-halchet. The 
word bos slight variations in different 
Indian tribes, os tomehagai, 
tamoihecan, etc. When peace was n^e 
between tiibes in hostility, tbo toma¬ 
hawks were buried with certain cere¬ 
monies; hence, to ‘‘bury the hatchet” 
means to make peace. 

Tomb of Our Lord. This s|)ot is 
now covered by ‘‘The Church of tho 
Holy Sepulchre.” A long marble slab 
is shown on tho pavement as tho tomb¬ 
stone. Where the Lord was anointed 
for His burial three largo candlesticks 
stand covered with red velvet. The 
identity of the spot is doubtful. • • 

, Tommy Atkins (A). A British sol. 
dier, as a Jack Tar is a British sailor. 
Tho term arose from tho little pocket 
ledgers served ot^, at one time, to all 
British soldiers. In these manuals were 
to be entered the name, the age, the 
date of enlistment, tho length of service, 
the wounds, tho medals, and so on or 
each individual, llie War Oil^ sait 
witli each little book a form for ffUing it 
in, and the hypothetical name select^, 
instead of John Doe and Bicbard Boe 
(selected by lawyers), or M. N. (selected 
by tho Church), was “ Tommy Atkiiis.” 
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The books were instantly so called, and 
it did not require many days to transfer 
the name from the book to the soldier. 

ToflunyDodd. The “odd*’man who, 
in tossing up, either wins or loses accord* 
ing to agrooment with his confederate, 
lliore is a mudc-hall song so called, in 
which Tommy Dodd is &o “knowing 
one." 

Tommy Shop. Whore wages are 
paid to workmen who are expected to 
lay out a part of tho money lor tho good 
of the shop. Tommy means bread or a 
IHjnny njll, or the food taken by a work¬ 
man m his handkerchief; it aho means 
goods in lieu of money. A Tom and 
Jerry shop is a low drinking-mom. 

To morrow never Cornea. A re¬ 
proof to those who defer till to-morrow 
what should be done to-day. 

“ * I Mhall Hcquaint j-oiir nuitlier, MMa)', wii,U 
jmir urctty tH'liauour t«>-Tnorr*>w.'—^ I mhimium* 
you incitu to-morrow come iicr«*r,’ answerctl Mas- 
uolia."—£() Faun: The Houk^) in the Vhitrehifitrd, 
II. lit*. 

Tonane. HeliHumtnnms. Loud talk, 
exaggeration, gasconade. SlafkicootVs 
ilagffziiic (18G9) introduced the expres¬ 
sion in the following clause:— 

“frtsbinoii an; the victims of that terriliie 
TDHL-iily rliat is rhanirtprisiHl by a sort of suh- 
ai'tite ra\ imr, xml may. for iv.nit nf a Isatpr ii.aiue,, 
lie PH I led 'ileliiiiini tonans.'” 

Togipo of tbe Tramp (^The). The 
spoke^Un or biadcr of a ])arty. The 
trump means a Jew’s h.arp, which is 
Tocttlised by the tongue. 

“Tlie tongue of iho trninii to them a’.” 

JiUTM. 

Tongues. 

The Italian is pleasant, but without 
sinews, as still fleetiitg water. 

The French—delicate, but like an over- 
nice woman, scarce daring to open her 
lips for fear of marring ner counten¬ 
ance. 

Spanish—majcsiical, but ful^mo, run¬ 
ning too muoh on the letter o ; and ter¬ 
rible, like tbe devil in a play. 

Dutch—manlike, butwithal wry harsh, * 
os one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel 

We (the English), in borrowing from 
them, mve the strength of consonants 
to the Italian; the full sound of words 
to the French; the variety of termina¬ 
tions to the Spanish; and thdinollifying 
of more vowels to tho Dutch, Inns, 
like bees, we gather the. honey of their 
{^d properties and leave the dregs to 
themselves. {Cattiden.) 

Tonna (Jfrs.), Charlotte Elizabeth, 


the author of Ferional Recollectionit. 
(1792-1846.) 

Ton'sure (2 s^.). The tonmre of Si. 
Peter consists in shaving the erowti and 
book of the head, so as to leave a ring or 
“ crown ” of hair. 

The tomtfre qf James consist^in Slav¬ 
ing tho entire front of the head. 
sometimos called “tho tonsure of Simon 
the Magician,’.’ ond sometimes “the 
Scottish tonsure,” from its use in North 
Britain. 

Tonsures vary in size according to 
rank. 

For etvrics the tonsiirp sliiniUl lio 1 im-li in <\i- 
ninutpr. iGnetuUlHf, ii. i«vt. i. clmiv, viii.j 

Vor thORi In wtmr ortin-e il shoiilil in; Ii inrh. 
(Council of lialpuclft umlpr IJrlmn VI.) 

For a milHleiKon U inch. (Otutuhliie, xi. ai-ct. I. 
chai'. vili.) 

For a iieacm S iuchea {Gfudatitiw, xi. sect. i. 
chap, ix.l 

For a priest Si inches, (Council of Falcnciii) 

Tontine (2 syl.). A legacy left among 
several persons in such a way that as 
anyone dies his share goes to the sur¬ 
vivors, till the last survivor inherits 
all. So named from Lorenzo Toutb, a 
Neapolitan, who introduced tho system 
iuto France in 1653. 

Tony Lumpkin. A young clownish 
bumpkin in She Stoops to Compur, by 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

Too Many for [Mo] or One tori many 
for [««■]. More than a match. “ II est 
trap fort pour moi," 

‘'The Irishiiian U ennningenough ; hul ncshatl 
lie loo many fur him."—Jfrx. Uilgetcorth, 

Tooba or Touba \etmuii happ\tms\, 
Tbe tree Touba, in Paradise, stands iii 
the palace of Molioniot. {Sale; Prcluni- 
naru Discourse to the Koran.) 

Tool Ta tool a eoaeh. To drive one; 
generallv applied to a gentleman Jehu, 
v/ho undertalces for his own amusement 
to drive a stage-coach. To tool is to use 
the tool as a workman; a coachman’s 
tools are the reins and whip with which 
he tools his coach oFmakes his coach go. 

Tooley Street. A corruption of St. 
Olof— i.e, ’T-olaf, Tolay, Tooly, Simil¬ 
arly, Siso Lane is St. C%th’s Lane. 

Teem TelmrA Jacket], A 

nickname given to John Bauol, because 
of his poor spirit, wad sleeveless apjKiint* 
ment to the throne of Scotland. The 
honour was on “ empty jaeket," which 
he enjoyed a short time and then lost 
He dlca discroiif|)ed hr Normandy. 

Teeth. Orqefc, oJiptV; Latin, denf; 
Sanskrit, datt^i (jtothic, Umth'; Anglos 
Saxon, tefA,j|^ural, iitht ' * 
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Golden tooth. (JSee OocDEK.) 

Wolf's tooth. {See Tbbwi.) 

In spite of his teeth. • TB3Brra.) 

Tooth and Egg. A corruption of 
Tulamt/t a Cliineso -vronl for spelter, the 
nictul of yrhich canisters are made, and 
t<^*c>iosts lined. It is a'mixture of 
^ipSli lead and tin from Quintong. 

Tooth and NalL In right good 
earnest^ like a rat or mouse luting and 
st^atchmg to got at something. 

Top. {See Sleep.) 

Top-heavy. Liable to tip over be¬ 
cause the centre of gravity is too high. 
Intoxicated. 

Top Ropes. A display of the top- 
rop's. A show of gushing fneudliucss; 
great promise of help. The top-rojje is 
tlie rf>pe used in hauling the top-most up 
or down. 

“Thini1if>))]ny of the tr)i>-rotica waft rather new 
tn inc, for tune liad lilurred from my niuinory the 
‘(iciiiirari)' rhapftodieii,''—C'. Thomson: AuU/hiu- 
lirii}th)i, l>. isu. 

Top-sawyor* A fii&t-ratc fellow. 
The sawyer that takes the Upiwr stand 
is always the superior man, and gets 
higher wages. 

Topham. Tal-c him, Topham. Catcli 
him if yon can; lay hold of him, tip- 
BbifP. Topham was the Black Itod uf 
the House of Commons in tho rcigii of 
Charles II., very active in apprehending 
susiMjcts” during the supposed con¬ 
spiracy rovealod by Titus Oates. ** Tako 
him, Topham,” became a proverbial 
saying of the time, much the same as 
“ Who stole tho donkey ? ” ** How are 
your poor feet? ” and so on. 

•‘Till ‘Takp him. TniHinin’ lifcanip a i>rovorb. 
and ii formhlalde uiio.iii thoniouilinf th.- 
•‘-Sir MVni'i Ikott: eliiii). >x. 

To'pbet. A valley near Jerusalem, 
where children were mode to “piss 
through the fire to Moloch.” Josi'ali 
tlircw dijad bodie#, ordaro, and other 
unclean things there, to prevent all 
further application of the place to re¬ 
ligions use. (2 K&gs xxui 10, 11.) 
Here Sennacherib’s amiywas destroyed. 
(Isaiah xxx. 31-33.) THie valley was 
also called “ Gohinnom” Omlley of Hm- 
*nom), corrupted into whenna: and 
Babbi Kimchi tells us that a peqictual 
fire was kept burning in it to consume 
the dead bodies, bomSs, filth, and ordure 
deposited there. (Hebrew, teph, a 
drum. Wlicn childi^ were offered to 
Moloch, their shrifiks were drowned by 
flbeat of drum.) 


Toi^'le. T'his word has wholly changed 
its original moaning. It now signifies a' 
subject for talk, a theme for diimuwiion 
or to be written about; but originally 
“topics” were what we call cohiaum- 
plaee books; the “sentences” of Peter 
Lombard were theological topics. (Greek, 
topikos, from topos, a place.) 

Topay. A slave-girl, who imper¬ 
sonates the low moral develimmcut but 
real capacity for education of the negro 
race. Her reply to Aunt Ophelia, who 
questioned her as to her father and 
mother, is worthy Dickmis. After main¬ 
taining that she had neither father nor 
mother, her solution of her existence was 
“ 1 ’spects I growed.” {Mt's. Beceher 
Stowe: Uncle Tom's Cabin.) 

Topsy-tnrvy. Upside down. (Anglo- 
Saxon, top side tnm-awep.) As ShaKc- 
speare says, “Turn it to|Jsy-turvy 
ifown.” (1 Iletmj J^., iv. 1.) {See 
Half-suas Over.) 

Toralva. The licentiate who was 
conveyed on a cane through the air, witli 
his eyes shut. In the space of twelve 
hours he arrived at Kume, and lighted 
on the tower of Nona, whence, looking 
down, he witnessed the death of the 
constable tie Bovurbon. The next morn¬ 
ing ho arrived at Madrid, ^nd related 
the whole affair. During hisffightUiroagh 
tlic air the devil bade him oiien his eyes, 
and he found himself so near ^h^moon 
that he could have touched it with his 
finger. {Cervantes; Jhn Quixote, pt. 
ii. ok. iii. chap, v.) 

Torne'a. A lake, or rather a river 
of Sweden, which rises from a lake in 
Lapland, and runs into tho Gulf of 
Bothnia, at the town called Torne'a or 
Tome. 

“Still prrsBlJig on !>cyoD(l Torma’s Uik<‘.’' 

Thomson; Winter. 

Torqoa'to—Tortiuato Tasso, the 
poet. (1&1‘1-1595.) {l^e AUi’OSSO.) 

“ And Ml? bow dearly oarneil Toriiunto’s fRina", 
/.ord Byron: ChUde iiarotd, iv. Stt. 

t Torqvpina'da (Liqumtor-geueral of 
Spain, H20-1493). A Domiiiican of* 
excessive seal, who multiplied confisca¬ 
tions, condomnatiouB, and punishments 
to a frightful extent; and his hatred of 
tlie Jews and Moors was dkbolicaL 

“Gonoral Strelnilcoff WM tbo si^<«tost bcoqo^I 
whodt'Hled 4lie •'ortk smec Tor<iue>a»da.'*-««p- 
wialr; The Sirplmon oj the Winter Pe^rii-- 

*ry, Itwa • 

Toxr’k M88„ in the library of the 
dean and chapter of York l^insten 
These voluminous records contidu me 
clergy list of evety paiuh in the diocese 
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of Totk, aud state not only the date of 
eadi -vacancy, but the cause of each 
removal, -whether by death, promotion, 
or otherwise. 

^ Toiralba (Jhetor), who resided some 
time in the court of Charles V. of Spain. 
He was tried by the luquisitiou for 
sorce^, and confessed that the spirit 
Cequiel took him from Vairadolid'to 
Home and back again in an hour aud a 
half. (I'eheer,) 

Torre (Sir) (1 syl.). Brother of 
Elaine, and son of the lord of As'tolat. 
A kind blunt heart, brusque in manners, 
and but little of a knight. (Tennffsou : 
Jdyh of the King ; Jilaine.) 

Torricelli, an Italian mathematician 
(1608-47), note<l for his explanation of 
the rise of water in a common barometer. 
Galileo explained the phenomenon by tive 
ipse dixit of “ Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

Torso. A statue which has lost its 
head and members, as the famous ” torso 
of Hercules.” (Italian, terso.) 

The Tvrsin lleimlere, tin* fninoiif torso of Hrr- 
ciiles,in the Vaiuatn, was disoot ereil in the llf- 
t(<erich centur}’. It ia sitiil that Miebacl Augelu 
greatly admirod it. 

Tortolee which Supports the 
Earth (77{r) is Chukwa; the elephant 
(between the tortoise and the wond) is 
Maha-pudu&. 

Torture (2 syl.). The most celo- 
brated-suntruments of torture were the 
rackf called by the English ” the Duke 
of Exeter’s daughter; ” the thumbikins, 
or thumbscrews, the boots^ the pincers, 
the ntanacles,tLnd the scavenger's daughter 
(y.r.). 

To'rjr. This word, says Defoe, is the 
Irish toruigh, used in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to signify a band of Catholic 
outlaws who liaunted the bogs of Ire¬ 
land. It is formed from the verb toraig- 
him (to make sudden raids). Qolius 
says— “Toby, silrestris, MontiTif^a, avts, 
4(W)o, et titrumgm nllus huui ibi est" 
(Wlmtever inhabits mountains aud for¬ 
ests is a Tory). Lord Macaulay says— 
" Tlte name was first given to those who 
refused to concur in excluding James 
from the throne.” Hjp. further says— 
*'The bogs of Ireland afforded a ref uge 
to Popish outlaws, oaQed tones." Tory- 
hunting was a pastime which has even 
found ^ce in our nune^ rhymes—“ I 
went t^tlie wood and I killed a tory.” 

F. Crossley gives as the derivation, 
Taobh-righ (Celtic), “ king’s pa«^.” 

H. T. Uore, in Notes and QuerieSf dves 
Tuath-rigA, ** partisans of ue king?' 


- ' ■ ■ ■ —. — ■ •• c 

G. Borrow gives Tar^a-rif “ Come, O 
king.” 

In 183S, after tlie Uetom Act, the Tory (larty 
lM!gan to rail theinteiveB “Oonservativop," anrl 
after (iladHMtne's Bill of Honia'Rule for Ireland, 
in issii. the Wliiggand Uadical* who olijertt'd ti> 
the hill joined the t*nnii(‘rvativca, and the two 
roiuhlnen called theniBelren ** IJuionlBte.” ]n Ihu.) 
the ijuoen i)ent,for Lord Balishury, who formed a 
irnionist government. ♦’ 

Totem Pole {A). A pole, elalio- 
rately carved, erectm before the dwelling 
of certain American Indmus, It is a sort 
of symbol, like public-house sign or 
flagstaff. 

“ Tmatrine a huire log, forty or fifty feet hiirh, eet 
up tlagtttaff fashion in front or at tho side uf a 
low ouc-Btorled wooden liotwc,anil raricd in us 
whole height into iiiinicnBe hut ir>-oteB<|iie repre- 
nentatlonfl of man, lx»st, and bird. ... [It in eni- 
hleutatic of] family pride, veneration of anreBiorB 
. .. and legendary n*llt,'ion. Hometiines [the 
totem] is only a niiisBiic jiole, with a turd 4ir boiiio 
weird nniumi at the top,... the crest of the chief 
by wliosc honso ft staudB. . , . BomctiiiieB it wits 
so hriiad at the ImflcaB to allow a diHiiwiiy to Is; 
cut through it. ('Boally lliii whole jiole was curt ed 
into i£rotea«]ue fiiuiroK one ahotu the ntlier, and 
theeinictbeishttined .. . by dnlnii of pninr—liluc, 
red, and nrecn."—AVnetrentb CVnliiry, Deceinlier, 
ISlKt, p. 9U3, 

Totemlam* Totem is tho reprcsentc- 
tion of a symbol by an animnl, and 
toteinism is the system or scienra of such 
sj'mbolLsin. Tlius, in Egyptian niytJi- 
ology, what is reprcsental as a pig or 
hipjKipotamus by one tribe, is (for soniu 
toteinic reason) reiircscnted os a croco- 
^le by another. 

“ The apinrent wealth of [Bgyptiau] Tnytluilogy 
deiicndHon the toteiiiiBmof theiiitutbUnntBof the 
Nilo Valley. . .. Kach district had its own Biwcial 
animal as tho emblem of the trilw ilwellini; In 
that hiiwlity.”—Xoctper; Phittemth Century, July 
KiVi, p. Al. 

Toto Ccslo. Entirely. The allusion 
is to augurs who divided tho bcavons 
into four parts. Among the Greeks the 
left hand was unlucky, and the rigiit 
lucky. When all four mrts concurred 
a prediction -was cortifietl toto ctelo. Tlte 
]|^manB called the cast Antiea, tho west 
I'ostica, titc south Dextra, and tho north 
Sinistra, 

"Kvenwhen they are relaxing Mio'm* gcneml 
re(|uiremeiitM . . . the education dilfei-n Mu cu-tu 
from iuBtruction induced by the tosts of an ex¬ 
amining Ixkly.’'—Arineteenta Oenturp, January, 
IMia, p. 33, 

Totiui Teres atque Aotimdue. 

Finished aud completely rounded off. 

ToncAu In touch with Mm. Jin rap -' 
pwt; in sympathy. The allusion is to 
the touchstone, which shows by its 
colour what metal has touched it. 

Toneb. To k^p tweh —faith, fidelity. 
The olluaton is to ** touching ” gold and 
other metals on a touebstime to prove 
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&cxn. ShukcKpeare speaks of ‘'friends 
of noble touch(proof). 

'* And trutte me on my truth, 

If tlinu keep tunclt with me, 

Mv drarest friend, as niy own brart, 

Thou ebuli right wek'oiiie he.‘* 

a«t>ri/e n<im<i<«i((173n). 

Toiloll At ( To). To go to a place 
wiUionl^topping at it. * 

fflfc next day we touched at Sidon." — Acta 
^xvii. 3. 

Tonoh Bottom (To). To know tlie 
iirorst. A sea-phiase. 


“It in innc-h bettor for the ministry to touch 
bottom Ht once and know tiio wbulo tnuli, than 
to remain any longer in suBpenne."—/fcwipoper 
paragraph, January, liMS. 


Touob Up (7b). To touch a horse 
with n wliip for greater speed. To touch 
up a picture, etc., is to give it a few 
touches to improve it. 

Toneb and Go (/I). A very uairow 
escape; a very brief encouuter. A 
metaphor derive from driving when the 
wlieel of one vehicle touches tliat of 
another passing veluelo without doing 
inischii'f. It was a touch, hut neitlier 
vehicle WHS Stopped, each weut on its 
way. 

Ton'obet. When Charles IX. intro¬ 
duced Henri of Navarre to Mario 
Touchet, ho recpicstoil him to nutke an 
anagram on her name, and Henri there¬ 
upon wrote the following:—A' ekanne 
tout. 


Touchstone. A dark, flinty schist, 

• called by the ancients Lapig Lydius; 
callml touchstone because gold is tried 
by it, thus: A scries of needles are 
formed (1) of pure gold; (2) of 2:i gold 
and 1 copper; (3) of 22 gold and 2 cop- 
pec, and so on. The assayur selects one 
of these and rubs it on tne touchstone, 
when it leaves a reddish mark in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of copper alloy. 
iJr. Uro says; “In such small woi'k 
as cunnut assayecl . . . the as- 
sayei-s . . . ascertivin its quality by 
‘ touch.' They tl«Bu compare the colour 
left behind, and form their judgment 
accordingly.” 

V The fable is, lliat Battus saw Mer¬ 
cury steal AimUo's oxeu, and Mercury 
gave him a cow to secure his silence on 
the theft. Merc^, distrustful of the 

• mau, changed himself into a peasant, 
and offered Battus a cow and an ox if he 
would tell him the secret. Battus, 
caught in the trap; told the secret, and 
Mercury changed funynto a touc^tone. 
{(Md: Metmnorphoxit “0 

" (lold is tried by tbe tuachitene, and men by 
gold."—jfacen. 


Toitehstme. A clown whose mouth is 
filled with quips and cranks and witfy 
repartees. (JUnakespeare: A» lw« jCi«« 
Jl.) The original one was Tarlton. 

Touoby. Apt to take offenco on 
slight provocation. Ab iouckez pas, 
**Aoli m tawjere^'^ one not to be touched. 

Tour. The Grand Tour. Through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and home % 
Germany. Before railways were laid 
down, this tour was made by most of the 
young aristocratic famiUos as the finish 
of their education. Those who merely 
went to France or Ge'nnauy were rimpiy 
tourists. 

Tour de Force. A feat of strength. 

Tonrlourou. Young unfledged sol¬ 
diers of the line, who used to be called 
“Jean-Jean.” 

"PeB Tourlolirrtus nont Icb noiirervnx enrol^B, 
ceux i|iii n'lmt ixib (‘ncort* jle vieilti>B mouBlAcliCB, 
pt <4111 baiieTil siir Ipb lH,it|pv«.r(l 8 en rpgardftut Ipg 
iningPH, leu put]laiiBcii.Pteii cberdmnt des irnyBcu." 
—P'uU <lr Kock: (.'» Tvurlonnm, cliap, xiii. 

Toum&ment or Toumay. A tilt 

of knights; the chief art of the game 
being so to manceuvre or turn your horse 
astoavoidtheadversary’s blow. (French, 
tournoumt iti, verb, ionmnytr.) 

Tonrnam-ent of the Drum, A comic 
romance in verse by Sir Da^id Liud^y; 
a ludicrous mock tournament. 

Toarmuient of Tottenham, A comic 
romance, printed in Percy 
A number of clowns are introduced, 
|vractising warlike games, and making 
vows like knights of high degree. They 
ride tilt on cart-hoi-stis, light with 
plough-shares and flails, and w'car for 
armour wooilcu IhiwIs and saucepan-lids. 
It may be termed the “high life below 
stairs ” of chivalry. 

Tour'nemine (3 sy].). Thafs Tow 
nemine. Your wish was father to the 
thought. Toumeiniuc was a Jesuit of 
the eigtiteeuth century, of a very sau- 
guiue and dreamy tempexumeut. * • 

Touro* Geoffrey of Monmouth says: 
” In the party of Bratus was one Turo'- 
nes, his nephew, inferior to none in 
courage and strength, from vi'hom Tours 
dorivM its name, being the place of hia 
sepulture. Of coursej this fable is 
wholly worthless historically. Tours is 
the city •of the Tu'roncs, a ppiple of 
Gallia Lugdunousis. ^ 

Tout (pronounce towt). To ply or 
seek for customers. “ A touter ” is one 
who touts. (From Tooting, where 
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penous on their way to the court held at 
Epsom were pestered by touts.” 

“ A century nr twn a^ro, when the cuiirt tnnt: ai> 
tta«tuar(o»at .., rmanyoQtbo lulmhit- 
nuts naed tfj atatiuiitiiiniiBelvetat the p<uut 'u here 
the riwda fork <rfr to Kpsoni hy TmHing and Mor¬ 
ton, and ‘tout’ the triivellei'B to imsa throiiKb 
TiHtting:. It become a cmnnH)n expression for 
cnrrlano-Iolk to say, 'Tbo Toots are on us 
again.'’*—H'<t{fbrd; (ireat^r Lotuibm, vol. ii. p. SW. 

Tout EnseiiiWie (French). Tlie whole 
massed iogetlier; the geuem effect. 

Tout est Perdu Honuis LTlon* 
nenr, is wliat Francois I. wrote to his 
uotlier after the battle of Pa'via, 

Tout lo Monde. Everyone who is 
anyone. 

Tower of Bungor. Gualaudi. (See 
UaoLi'xo.) 

Tower of London. The architect 
of ttiis reiuitrkablc building was Guiidul- 

I dtus, Bishop of Hochester, who also 
milt or restoretl Bochester keep, in the 
time of William I. In tlie Tower lie 
buried Anne Boleyn and her brother; 
the guilty Catherine Howard, and Lady 
Rochforn her associate; the venerable 
Lady Salisbury, and Cromwell the miu- 
istor of Henry VIII.; the two Seymours, 
the admiral and protector of Edward VI.; 
the Duke of Norfolk and Earl of Sussex 
(Queen Elizabeth’s reign) ; the Duke of 
Monmouth, qpn of Charles II.; the Earls 
of Balmermo and Kilmaniock, aud Lord 
Lovat; Bishop Fisher aud his illustrious 
friend Sfrwe. 

Towem of SUenoe. Towers in 
Persia imd India, some sixty feet in 
height, on tlie top of which Parsecs jilace 
the dead to lie eaten hy vultures. Tlio 
bones are jiicked clean in the course of 
a day, and are then thrown into a re¬ 
ceptacle and covered with charcoal. 

*'A procession Is Hicn ibc friwiils of 

tlioitHHil following t'lK* prii'SiH ro the Townrs of 
aiteiioe on Miilnimr Hill.CV^f. FlnuA-Jutus. 

V The I’n-rscoswill not hiini or luiiy tUcirdosd, 
liocaiisK! they ciiiiHhf<>r n 1nMly iinpu:e, ftinl 
they wifi nor suffnrUicniwIwstoilcflInn'iy of tbc 
i>teiucnti<. Tboy mrry rbrir itcad oi) ii iiior to the 
Tower of rtilooce. At (beentrance rV'y look fhoip 
last on the dona,and (be cm jise-bfurers mm the 
dnail hotly nithin tlie |irocinct.sr.tid biyjtdown to 
1,0 deioiired hy vnitures which crowd the lower. 
{XinviiKntk CenUirg, Urt., IHua. p. Oil.) 

Town (.rf) is tlie Anglo-Saxon tiin, a 

f ilot of ground fenced i^nnd or enclosed 
ly a hedge; a single dwelling; a num¬ 
ber of dwelling-houses enclos^ together 
forming a viilage or burgh. e 

“Our nnsestm-s in Hmn of war .. . wonlrt cast a 
dlteii.tir make a strong bedge atmnt tbeir hou.«c8, 
and houses m (mvironed ., . got the iMine fnnes 
annexed unto them (aaOote-tnnenow Ontton. the 
cute or hOHse fenced in or tunid about ( North- 
tuB. now Norton ... Bouth-tun, now Button), fa 
troublous times whole ‘ thorpes' wore fsacai itti 


and took tho iiaine of tunea (towns), and then 
‘ stedcs ’ (now cities), and ‘thnrpoa’ (villages), and 
hurfiha (linrrows) , .. gut the name of townes.''— 
lUatUidion, p. xiis. 

Town and Gotra Bow (A). A col¬ 
lision, often leading to a fight, in the 
English univerBities ^tweeu thp students 
or gownsmen, and nou-gownsmou— 
principally kargeos and rouglig, 
PamsTiNES.) ^ 

Toydiop of Buropo (2'^c). So 
Burke called Birmingham. Hero ‘ ‘ toy ’ ’ 
docs not refer to playthings for cbildi’cn, 
but small articles made of steel. ” Light 
toys” in Birmingham mean mounts, 
small steel rings, sword hilts, and so 
on; while “heavy steel toys” mean 
chaiiipagne-iiippera, sugar-cuiters, nul- 
crtiokers, uiul ail similar article.**. 

*.* A whuii or fancy is a toy. ir.‘illi- 
well (piotes (.ILV. Jfarl. -ISSS), “ For 
tluwe causes . . . she ran at mndoni. . . 
as tho toy took her.” 

It also moau.s an anecdote or triiiiiig 
story. Hence Latimer (1550) say.s, “And 
here I will tell you a men'y toy.” 

Tracing of a Fortreoo (?7(c). TIko 
outline of tho fortiftisition, that is, tho 
directions in which the masses are laid 
out. 

Tracts for the Times. PuMishcd 
at Oxfoiil during the yeai-s 18.'13-1S'1I, 
and hence called the Ojjui'd Tnuht. 

A. f.r. Rev. John Keble, M.A., author 
of tho Chrhtian Year, fellow of Oriel, 
aud fonncrly Professor of Poetry at, 
Oxford. 

B. Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of 
Trinity; author of TIui Vathedral., lonl 
othvy rwim. 

C. Rev. E. B. Pusey, T).D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and Oanon of 
f.’hrist Church. 

B, Rev. John Henry Newman, D.l)., 
Follow of Oriel, writer of the oolohrah'd 
Tract No. 90, which w-as the last. 

B. Rev. Thomas KeWe. 

F. f^r John Jh-ovost-, Bart. 

G. Rev. H F. Wilson, of Oriel. 

Traota'riaas. Those who concur in 
tho relimouH views ’advocaled hy Ihe 
Oxford iS’oetg. 

Traoy. AU ihr Trae^g haw tht triad 
in fheir fam. Those who do wrong 
will always meet with piinislununt. Wil¬ 
liam do Traci %vns the mast active of tho 
four knights who slew Thomas il Beckot, 
uid for this misdeed all who bore the 
name were saddled by the Church witli 
tbis ben; “Wherever'by sea or land 
they go, wiUid in tbeir face shall, 
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ever blow.” Fuller, with his usual 
naivete, says, “ So much the better in 
hot weiither, as it wiil^ve the need of 
a fan.” 

l^rade. {See Baxakcs.) 

Trade Mark. A mark adcmted by 
a nuuiu&eturer to distingukh his pro- 
^i^ucfmna from thoso mode by other 
persons. 

Trade Winda. Winds that trade 
or tread in one uniform track. In the 
northern hemamhere they blow from tho 
north-east, ann in the southern hemi* 
K])h(iro from the mtth-emt, alwut tliirty 
tlegiecs each side of tho eiiuator. In 
sotno places they blow six months in one 
direetjon, and six in the opposite. It is 
a inistiikc to draivo the won! from ira(fe 
(commerec), under the n»)tifm that they 
aw) “go()d for trade.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
Urdth-n'hnl, a treading wind—i.r. wind 
of a spocifie “beat” or tread; tmtun, 
to tread.) 

Trade follows tho Flag. Colonics 
)»oiiioto tho tmdo of tho mother coun¬ 
try. The rcfereuco is to tho custom of 
planting the flag of the mother coimtry 
in tsvery colony. 

Tradesmen’s Signs, removed by Act 
of I’arlfumcut. 1761. The Loudon rav¬ 
ing Act, G Goo. III. 26, 17. 

Traditions. {See Curistuk Tkxdj- 

TIONS.) 

Trafo Moat. Meat prcdiibited as food 
by Jews from some ritual defect. It was 
sold clieap to general butehers, but at one 
time thnlaw forbade tho sale. In 128.) 
llng(.T do Lakeub.'im, of Norwich, was 
fined for eclliug “ Trafa meat.” 

Tragedy. The goat-song (Giock, 
-«//?). The song thjit wins the 
goiit a.s a iMT/o. This is the exphunition 
given by Hor.ace {l)e Arte PufUea, 220). 
(.Sfy< COMBDY.) 

Tragedy. The first English tragedy 
of any merit was Gorbodae, written by 
Thojniis Noitou and I'homas Sackvillo, 
(Sec Uidph Hoiiifer^Joister.) 

The Father of Tragedy. iEsdiylos tho 
Athenian, (b.c. ,V2o-426.) Thespis, the 
^ Uichardson of Atlieus, who wont about 
* in a waggon with his strolling players, 
was the lirst to introduce dialogue in the 
choral odes, and is therefore not unfre- 
quently billed tho ‘^FaUier of Tragedy 
or the Drama.” * 

" Tlipairfs mis Srst wl»o. ftU lii-smaired with leo, 
Uesau tliin plossnre for 

S prydm: Art of /“ottry {TtaffeOj/}, 0, tit, 


Father of French Tragedy, Oatsier 
(1.534-1590). 

TralL The trail of the serpent is aret' 
them all. Sin has set his mark on all. 
{Thomas Moore : Faradiae and the Peri.) 

Trsdtora* Bridge. A loyal heart 
may be landed ntnier Traitors' Jiridge, 
Traitor's Bridge, in the Tower, was the 
way by which iicrsons charged with high 
treason outered that State prison. 

Traitors’ Gate opens from the Tower 
of London to the 1 names, awl w'oa tho 
gate hy wluch iK'rsoiiB ^usod of treason 
entered their prison. 

Trajan’s Column coinmemoratos his 
victories over the Dacians. It was tho 
w'ork of Apollodorus. The column of 
tho 2*lai‘e lendontc, Paris, is a model 
of it. 

Trajan’s WoU. A line of fortiilea- 
tious stretching across^ the Dobrudscha 
from Cseniavuda to the Black Sc.a. 

Tram {A). A car which runs on a 
tramway (y.r.). Trams in coJlioric .5 
were in use in tho PevoutiVjnth centmy, 
but were not iuti'jduced into our streets 
till 1808. 

Tramway or Tram Rolls. A rail¬ 
way for tjiiiii-carts or Avaggons, urimu- 
ally made of wooden rails. iron 
rails were fii's't laitl down ui 1738, but 
atiprircntly were callcil “ druiu-rfiads ” 
((Irock, dram~i ui, to run). Vff'are told 
there were w.aggona called drams (or 
tr.ams). Benjamin Outnim, in ISOO,. 
usc<l stone rails at Little Eiittm, I>crby- 
sluro; but the similarity between tram 
and Oniram is a more coineideuce. 
Perhaps ho w.'w the caii.se of the word 
drum being cluviigcHl to iram, but even 
tliis ia doubtful. (See Jives' Vyeloptedin.) 

■*Twins . 111 'a kind of eti whifii rimlsnn* 

i>ri>iw1ir ri'Dii) the rl.iiv t.ln-.i .sie liewu in 

the Miiift. .-k tram Ii;ia t.inr wheels, hut n 
IS vinliinit iilicelB.'* —brifjid; UttUrrn iif Jiew- 
imlle-uiH^Tgae, i el. 6. i>. «w,». (i7«u 

Trameoksan and Slameoksdn. 

Tlio high heels and low heels, the two 

E t political factions of Lilliput. 'Die 
licols are the Torie.s, aud the low 
h^ls tho liadicals of the kingdom. “Tho 
animosity of these two factious runs so 
high that they will neither cat, nor drink, 
nor speak to each other.’ ’ The king was 
a low heel in politics, but the heir-ap- 
parent a iii|di uool. {Strifl: (jfiltirer'sf 
Travels ; } oyage to ZiUipatf chap, iv.) 

Trammel means to catch in a net. 
(Freucli, tramail, trame, a woof; verb, 
tramr, to weave.) 
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Tra'montuie (3 syl.). The north 
wind; so called by the Italians becanso 
to them it comes over the mountains. 
The Italians also apply tlie term to Ger¬ 
man, French, and other artists bom 
north of the Alps. French lawyers, on 
the other hand, apply the word to Italian 
canonists, whom they consider too Bo- 
monistic. Wo in England generally call 
overstrained Boman Catholic notions 
*• Ultramontane.** 

Translator {A). A cobbler, who 
translates or transmogrides two pairs of 
worn-out shoos into one pair caimble of 
being worn; a reformer, who tries to 
cobble the laws. 

“The dull it la motle reformers or transistors 
lm>e pulled the church all to pieces and know 
n»c how to piitrli it up again.'—JUcrcun'us Praff- 
maticHB (March, lSi7, >o. 37). 

Traaalator-GeneraL So Fuller, in 
his Woi'ihicSf calls Philemon Holland, 
who translated a large number of the 
Greek and Latin classics. (1551-1G3C.) 

Trap. A carnage, especially such as 
a phiietoii, dog-cart, comraorcinl sulky, 
and such like. It is not applied to a 
gentleman’s close ciin'iage. Contraction 
of trapputf/H (whatever is “ put on,” 
furniture for horses, decorations, etc.). 

“The trap in quprtti<>n w.is a carrmge which tliu 
Major hail liought for nix poiiiuls aterting.'' — 
Thackevay: I atHly Fair, chap. Ixvii. 

Traps. Luggage, as ‘‘ Leave your traps 
at the st^Kiou,” “1 must look after my 
trajis,’* etc. {See above.) 

“Tho trai» were ]>acked np as iiuickly as poa- 
slhle, and the imriy druve »,way,''—JjailuTrlfyr(it‘l^~ 

Trapa'nL Tlie Count de TraiHini 
was the ninth child of Mary Isabel and 
Ferdinand II. of tho two Sicilies, He 
married the Archduchess Mary, daughter 
of Leopold II,, Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

N.B. Francis de Paul, usually called 
Louis-Emmanuel, Count of Trapani, was 
born in 1827. 

Trapa'ni. The Spaniards, iu,»itiless 
raillery of the Smnish marriages,'callnl 
the trapos oT dishclouts used by waiters 
in tho eafk to wipe down tho dirty tahlas 
irapani. 

Trapper, in America, is one whose 
vocation is to set traps wild animals 
for the sake of their furs. 

The Trapper, {See Natty Buacm).) 

Trap^sta. A religious drder, so 
called frohi l^a Trappe, an abbey of the 
Cistercian order, founded in the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

WraiTfa. Same as Duende {q.v.). 


Trarela la tbe Blue. A brown 
study; incloudlond. 

‘'Kitiding him gonf for‘travels in the tiliie,' I 
rcBjM'rred iiiit iiuhmI, tuid did nut ruBUUl hm lung 
niutiniu.''—ffeininiltutt Annual, issu, p. d], 

Traweltor’aliloenoe. The long bow; 
exaggeration. 

“If the rapulii lis.s not taken ‘lrI^^ell«lsf^ Ijr 
ceuce,' wo have in Norway a moat sueeeasfui dc\ 
volupmeut of iieaaant proprietorship.'' ■— ir. 
Soti'erintiH. 

Travta'ta. An opera mpreseuting 
the progress of a courtesan. The li¬ 
bretto is borrowed from a French novel, 
called La Lame am Camilias, by Alex¬ 
andre Dumas, juu. It was dramatised 
for tho Fronoh stage. Tho music of the 
opera is by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Tre, Pol, Fen. 

“ By tlH'ir Tre, tlioir Pol, and Pen, 

\e iiball know the Cornish men.’' 

The extreme east of Cornwall is noted 
for Tre, tlie extreme west for Vol, the 
Centro for Ten. 

On December Ifltli, 1891, the follow¬ 
ing re.sidents are mentionetl by the Lohh^- 
eestoH n'eclily News tis attending the 
funeral of a gentleman who lived ut 
Tre-hummer House, Tresmerc: - llesi- 
den ts from Trcvcll, Tresmarro w,Tregl i 11 1 , 
Trebanxiw, I’reludick, etc., with Trc- 
leavcii the Mayor of Launceston. 

Treaole properly means an 

antidote against the bite of wild beasts 
(Greek, fAc'j'wA'ffJphannlika], fi-om ther 
a wild beast). The aneicrits gave the' 
name to soveml sorts of antidotes, hut 
ultimately it was applied cliiefly to 
Veiu*‘e treacle {thPnaca androehi), a 
com|iound of some sixty-four drugs in 
honey. 

V Sir Tliomas More si^aks of “a 
most strong treacle {i.e. antidote) against 
these venomous heresies.’* And in an 
old version of Jon?miah viii. 22, ” Iwilm’* 
is translated treacle—-" Is there no treacle 
at Gilead f Is there no phisitiau 
there?” 

Treading on One's Como. {See 
' Corns.) ^ 

Treasfireo. These are my treasures ; 
meiiuing tlie sick and poor. So said St. 
Lawrence when the Boman pnetor com¬ 
manded him to deliver up his treasures. 
He was then condemned to be roosted 
alive on a gridiron (258). 

One day a lady from Oampa'nia called 
upon Conie'lia, thepFiother of the Gracchi, 
and after shoa'ingher jewels, requested 
itt return to see those helou^g to the 
famous mo&er-m-law of Amcanus. 
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Cornelia, sent for her two sons, and said 
to the lady, “ These are loy Jewels, in 
which alone I delight.” 

TreMUry of Bdenceo. Bokhara 
(Asia), the centre of learning. It has 
103 colleges, with 10,000 students, he* 
sides a l^ost of schools and 3|^ mosques. 

^ Aee. Tl»e oldest in the world— 

(1) De Candolle considers the docidu* 
omeypress of (’hapultepee, in Mexico, one 
of the oldest trees in the world. 

(*2) The chestnut-trees on Mount JStna, 
and the Oriental plane-tree in the valley 
of Bujukdere, near Constautittople, are 
supposed to be of about the same ago. 

(3) The Rev. W. Tuckwell says the 
“ oldest tree in the world is the Sonm 
eifpress of Lombardy. It was forty years 
old when Christ was born.” 

Trees of a patriarchal age. 

I. Oaks. 

(1) Ihonoreifs Oak^ Dorsetshire, 2,000 
yeiirs old. Blown down ui 1703. 

(2) The groat Oak of Saintesy in the 
department of Cliarcnte Infericure, is 
from 1,800 to 2,000 years old. 

(3) The Wtnfarthing (Mk, Norfolk, 
and the flentleg Oak were 700 years old 
at the lime of the Conquest, 

(I) Vou'thorpe Oak, near Wetherby, 
Yorkshij-e, acc<.)rding to Professor Buniet, 
i.H 1,000 years old. 

(.i) Jl Mam the Couqueroris Oak, 
Wmdsor Great Pajk, is at least 1,200 
years old. 

'* (jJ) The Suit Oui, Wedgcnock Pork, 
and the Plealtnr Oak, Colliome, were in 
existence at the time of the Conquest. 

(7) ITje Oak of the Vartuam, in the 
forest of Parey, St. Onen, is al>ove G50 
years old. If allaee's Oak, at Ellersloy, 
near Paisley, was probably fifty yeoji's 
older. Blown down in 18,)9. 

(8) Oiveu (Jlendatcer's Oak, Slielton, 

near Shrewsbury, is so called bec;iU!!ie 
that (‘hieftain witnessed from its branches 
the battle between Henry IV, and Harry 
Peroy, yi 1403. Other famous oaks aro 
tlioso called The Tivehe Jpostles and 
TIte Four Fvangelxsts. • 

(9) In the Dukeeies, Nottinghamshire, 
ui-e sonte Oiiks of memorable age and 
renown: («) In the Duke of Portland’s 
I'ark is an oak called Robin Hood’s Lar- 

• dm'. It is only a shell, held togetlier 
with strong iron braces. 

Tbo rarhansmt Oak, CUpston, Notts, is 
said to l>e above 1,000 years old. Wo are 
told that Edwardl., hynting in Sherwood 
Forest, was infoitn^ of the Welsh revolt, 
and summoned a ”parliament” of his 

« borons, under this oak, and it was agreed 


to make wm: of extermination on Wales. 
Others say it was under this tree that 
King John assemble his lurons and 
decreed the execution of Prince Arthur. 
The Parliament Oak is split into two 
distinct trees, end though both the 
trunks are hollow, they are both covered 
with foUage and acorns atop during the 
season. 

The Major Oak, in the park of I<ord 
Monvers, is a veritable giant. In the 
hollow trunk fifteen persons of ordinary 
size may find standing room. At its 
base it mea.sures 90 feet, and at 5 feet 
from the ground about 35 feet. Its head 
covers a circumference of 270 yards. 

AnoUier venerable oak (some say 1,500 
years old) is Oreendale Oak, about half a 
mile from Welbeck Abbey. It is a mere 
niiu 6ap]K>rtcd by props and chains. It 
has a {tassage througn the bole huge 
enough to admit three horseraeu abreast, 
and a coacli*and*four has been driven 
through it. 

The ISiten Sisters Oak, in the same 
vicinity, is so c^ted because the trunk 
was comimed of seven stems. It still 
stands, but in a very dilapidated state. 

II. Yews. 

(1) Of Rrabnru, in Kent, according to 
De Candolle, is 3,000 years old. 

(2) The Scotch yew at Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, is between 2,-'J0O and 3,000 
years. 

(3) Of Darley churchyard, iQp'byshiTe, 
about 2,0.'>0 years, 

(4) Of Oroirhurst, Surrey, about 1.400. 

la) The three at Fountains Abbey, in 

Yorkshire, at least 1,200 yeai-s. Beneath 
these trees the founders of the abliey 
held their cuiincil iu 1132. 

(6) The yew grove of Xoehury Park, 
Surrey, was staiuHng in the time of tlie 
Drui^. 

(7) Thu yew-trees nt Kingsley Bottom, 
near Chichi’ster, were standing when the 
soa-kings landed on the Sussex coast. 

(8) 'Uie yew-tree of Harhtiyton ehnreh- 
yard, Middlesex, is above 850 years Aid. 

(9) That at Ankei'tryke House, ncju* 

Staines,*was noted when Magna Charta 
was signed in 1215, and it was the 
trysting tree for Henry Vlll. and Anne 
Boleyu. • 

HI. MlSCEIJ.ANEOtrS. 

(1) The right olire-frees on the Mmast 
of Olireseweio flourisliiug 800 years ago, 
when the Turks took Jerusalexa, 

(2) The lime-tree in the Orisons ia up¬ 
wards of 590 years old. 

? llie spruce will reach to the age of 
1,200 years. 
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The poeVe tree, A trea |[rows over 
tlie tomb of Tan-Soin, a muuoiau of io- 
eomimtible skill at tho court of Akbar, 
and it ia said that whoever chews a 
leaf of this tree will have extraordinary 
melody of voice. {W. 

*' HIh voice wan as sweet as if tie had chewed the 
leaves (if that enchanted tree which iifro>VR o\er 
the tiiiiil) of the luusiciau Tau-Sem."—ifoois; 
IdiUa tbo^-h. 

% The^nging tree. Each leaf was a 
mouth, and eveiy leaf joined in concert. 
{Arabian Nights,) 

He is altugether up the tree. Quite 
out of the swim, nowhere in the oom- 
IXititiou list. 

Up a tree. In a difficulty, in a mess. 
It is said that Spurgeon used to practise 
his students in extemjmre preaching, and 
that one of his young men, on reaching 
the desk (uid upeningthe note containing 
his text, read the'eiugle word “Zawihauts” 
os his text. Hu tltought a minute or 
two, and then delivereu himself thus:— 
*' Zacchscus was a little man, so am I; 
ZacchsDus was up a tree, so am I; Zac> 
chieus made haste and caiuo down, and 
BO do I.” 

Tree of Buddha {The). Tlte bo- 
tree. 

Tree of Knowledge ( The). Genesis 
ii.». 

Tree of Lihertsr^. A tree sot np by 
the pooxdc, hung with ffags and devices/ 
and crowded with a cap of lilierty. 
The Americans of the United States 
phuitcd poxilars and other trees dining 
tlie war of iudcnendouce, ‘"as symbols 
of growing frecaom.” 'J'hc Jacobins in 
Paris planted their first tree of litierty 
in 170U. Tlie symbols used in France 
to decorate their trees of liberty were 
' triculoured ribbons, circles to indicate 
unity, triangles to signify equality, and 
a cap of lilierty. Trees of liberty wore 
planted by the Italians in the revolution 
of 1848. 

'Tree of Ziife. Genesis ii. 9. 


Trees. Trees burst into Icaf-^ 


A»h 
Jie'fch 
Itaiiuon H 

lIoTMe-eheHHVt „ 
Ijireh ' „ 

Jjhm „ 

Mvlbeny „ 
Oak „ 

Pirplar ” 

fijHm'uih ckecfnnt,, 
tiueamirre (■ „ 


earliest lUa; IStii. 
April iMli, 
Mart'll fstli, 
Marf;li inh, 
March slht, 
April «Ui, 
May mil, 

A pril 10t.li, 
March etii, 
April mb, 
March ssth, 


ialCHt June Mth. 
„ May Tib. 

„ Mny )Bth. 
„ April Kith. 
„ April 14 th. 
„ May Slid. 

„ June ’J 3 rd. 
„ MaySOth. 
„ April lOib. 
„ ^Maysiitli. 
„ April £lrd. 


f Trees of the Sun and Moon. Oracular 
trees growing "* at the extremity of 
India,*' mentioned in the Italian ro¬ 
mance of Uuerino Meschiao, 


Tregea'gle. 2h roar like Tregeagle - 
very lou<^« Tregeagle is the giant of 
Dosmoi-y Fool, on.Boumiu Downs (Corn¬ 
wall), whoso plotted task is to baie out 
the water with a limpet-shell. Wheu 
the wintry blast howla over the downs, 
tho people say it is the giant roaring. 
{See Giants.') ^ ,, 

Tregefeonr. A conjurer or juggler.^ 
(From Old French, iresgiat — a juggling 
trick.) Tho performance of a conjurer was 
anciently termed his minstrelsy; ” tlius 
w’o rcaitt of Jauio the juggler—“ Jaiiio 
le tregettor, lacieuti ministralsium suam 
coram rege . . . 208.” {Lib. Comput. 
Garderobee^ an. (4 Edw. II. fol. 86), MS. 
Cott. Nei’Of chap, viii.) 

Tremont'. Boston in MasR.'U‘hiiS('ii.s 
was once so colled, from tho three hills 
on which the city s^iuls. 

Trenob-tho-Mer. The galley of 
llichai'd Cceur de Lion ; so cailod iroiu 
its "flcetucss.** Tliose who sailed in it 
were called by the same luimc. 

Trencher. A good treneher-man. A 
gocKl cater. Tho treuehor is the jilattcr 
on which food is cut (French, tramher^ 
to cut), by a figure of sjieech .ajixilied to 
food itself. 

He that traits for another'^s trrnrhi r, 
eats many a, late dinner. Ho wlio is 
dependent on others must wait, and 
wait, and wait, happy if after waiting 
he gets anything ut all 

•• Oh, luiw M iHiti boil ' 

Ib that iMinr luau tluit hniiaii on priiiccB' riiMturs' 
There IS, i. tbiU iiinile he wniilil Hajilrc to, 

That Bwei't iifiwel oI princes, ami l heir rnlii. 

Mure isiuKB and fears than Whib or wuioi-ii hai e." 

nhaktxpwe; lUnru I ///., ill, r. 

Trencher Oap. The mortar-board 
(Sip worn at college; so called from the 
trcnchered or split boards which fonii 
tho top. Mortar-lwnrd is a pervoreiou 
of the French mortier. 

Trencher Friends. Foi-sons wlig 
cultivate the friendship of others for tho 
sake of sitting at their board, and tho 
good things they can get. 

Trencher Knight. A tabic knight, 
a suitor from cupboard love. 

Trenohmore. A popular dance in 
the sixteenth and scveniecutli centuries, 

“ NiiiiMc-hccled niariiiorB . , . cniH’rinp . . 
sonietlineB n MorlBcn, or Trenchinoro of forty 
miles htu8."~Toylorthe Water-Poet. 

Tree’enre (2 syl.). A border round 
a shield in herald^. The origin of the 
trossun in thd xpyal arms of Scotland is 
traced by heralds to the ninth century. 
They amm that Chatlemagne gmuted it 
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to King Aebaiiut of Scotland in token of 
alliauco, and ob on assurance that “the 
lilies of Franco shoiUd be a defence to 
the lion of Scotland. “ Chalmers insinu* 
atos that these taro monarchs did not 
oven know of each other’s existcnoe. 

TrSvM (1 syl.). Tf^ JSol^ Coat of 
A r«ic preserved in the cathedral 
of Treves. It is said to bo the seamless 
coat of our Saviour, which the soldiers 
would not rend, and therefore cast lots 
for. (John xix. 23, 25.) The Empress 
Hclc'na, it is said, discovered this coat 
ill the fourth century. . 

Trevdtliy Stone. St. Clear, Com- 
wall. A cromlech, Trovedi, in British, 
means o, place of graves. 

Tria Jnnota In Uno. The motto of 
the tJrdor of the Bath. 

Triads. Three subjects more or less 
coniioctcd formed into one continuous 
poem or subject .* thus the Creatipn^ Re- 
(feiuption, and Remnvetion would form a 
triad. ITie conquest of England by the 
fioinaiiXf Saxons, and Normans would 
form a triad. Akxandm' the Great, Julius 
Casnr, and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
form a triad. So would Jme, Fhysie, 
and Ihernity, The Welsh triads are col¬ 
lections of historic facts, mythological 1 
tnicUtions, moral maxims, or rules of 
poetry disposed in groups of three. 

TriolB at Bar. Trials which occupy 
the attention of J^he fonr judges in the 
• snjxirifu' court, insteiid of at Nisi Pritts. 
These trials are for very difflonlt causes, 
and before special juries. (See iPharton: 
J,air Lexicon, article “ Bar.”) 

Tri'amond. Son of Agape, a fairy; 
very daring and very strong. He fought 
on iiorscbock, and oiuphwetl lioth sword 
luid shield. He manied (jan'oee. (Spen- 
m r : IVa ie Quecnc, hk. iv.) (&■<-■ Fru- 

MOND.) 

Triangles. Tied up at the trUmgles. 
A machine to which a soldier was at one 
time fnhteued when flowed. 

" He wiu) tlcil nil Ht the trtanglcs, Mitd lirandetL 
‘ 1).' 'Ottida: Uitiierjj^ito Ftans. ehai*. vii, 

Trlangnlar Fart of Men (Tht). 
The body. Spenser says, “The divine 
pai t of man is emutar, but the mortal 
part is triangular,” (Faerie Qaeeue, 
iXKik ii, 9.) 

Tribune. Last of the Tribunes. Cola 
di Kien/i, who assumed the title of 
“ Tribune of Ulioriy, peace, and jnstice.” 
liienzi is the hero of one of Lord Lyt* 
ton's most vigorous works of fiction. 
(I3l3-i3W.) 


Trfinute ef tbe PeoFlo (xl), A 
democratic leader. 

“ D<>liiiar lisd of urn stmkon of Atimn, and ftt Ills 
IHivn in the Kiut Knd, snd slin had mine to tlie 
iHmciusinn tliat be was no ordinary inan, tills 
triliiiiiMif the wsopto."—T. TtrreH; Lady Delmar, 
t*. li. chaivvur 

Trice, i’/f do it in a trice. The hour 
is divid^ into minutes, swonds, and 
trices or thirds. I’ll do it in a minute, 
I’ll do it in a second. I’ll do it in a trice. 

Triolc. An old dog learns m trie/ct. 
When persons are old they do not readily 
conform to new ways. Ihe Latin pro¬ 
verb is “ Seitex pstttaem negliait jem- 
lam;^ the Greeks said, “JvVmw t«<'- 
reuein kai geronta mu'thetein^ tauton 
esH;*' the Gormans say, “J?»» alter 
hand ist niehtgul kundigen.'' 

Trloolonr. Flags or ribbons with 
three colours, assumed by nations or in¬ 
surgents as symbols of prilitical liberty. 
Tlie present Euroi»can tricolour ensigns 
are, for— 

Belgium, black, yellow, red, divided 
vertically. 

France, blue, white, red, divided verti¬ 
cally. (See beloiv.) 

itolland, re<l, white, blue, divided 
horizontally. 

ftabj, green, white, red, divided verti¬ 
cally. • 

Ti'ieoloar of France. The insor^uts 
in the French Revolution chose the three 
colours of the city of Tariff for their 
syirdml. The three I'olours were first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Francois 
II. The lehite represcnt^l the royal bouse 
of France,; the blue, Scotland ; and the 
red, Switzerland, in compliment to the 
Swiss guards, whose livery it was. The 
heralds afterwards tinctured tlie shield 
of Paris with tho three colours, thus ex-* 
pre&swi in heraldic Language: *‘Faris 
portait de gaeules, sur vaisseau d’argent, 
flottani sur des ondes de meme, le chef 
cousit ^ F /•tfMCfi” (a ship with tvhite 
sails, on a red ground, with a blue ckeiO. 
Tho usual tale is that the insurgents in 
17H9 hiul adopted for their ftag the two 
colours, red and blue, but that Lafayette 
persuaded them to odd the Bourbon 
while, to show, that they bore no hos¬ 
tility to tlie king. The first flag of the 
Republicans was pwt. The mcolour 
n^a8 adopted July ilth, 'when the people 
were dftgnsted with tho king for dis¬ 
missing Keeker, • 

“ f( you wMl wear a livery, lot It at least lie that 
of till* i‘ity of 1‘iinis—liliip and red."—; IPx 
ytiii-H A/tertiiird», chat), xv. 

TrieBt'e (2 eyl.). Since 1816 it has 
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borne the title of “the most loyal of 
towns.” 

Tri'goiL The junction of three signs. 
The zodiac is partitioned into four tri¬ 
gone, named respectively after the four 
elements; the watery trigou includes 
Cancer, ^orpio, and Pisces; the ^fry, 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius; the earthy, 
Taurus, Virgo, and Capricomus; and 
the airy^ Gemini, Libra, and Aciuatius. 

TrU'ogj^. A group of three tragedies. 
Evei^one in Greece who took part in the 
|)octic contest had to produce a trilogy 
and n satyric drama. We have only one 
specimen, and that is by .^schylos, em¬ 
bracing the Affinnemmn, the Choephorw, 
and the Eumm'idfs. 

Trlmllki. The Anglo-Saxon name 
for the month of May, bocniise in tliat 
month they began to milk their kino 
three times^a day. 

Trimmer. One who runs with the 
hare and holds with the hounds. George 
Savile, Marquis of Halifax, adopted the 
tenu in the reign of Cliarles 11. to signify 
that he w'as neither on extreme Whig 
nor an extreme Tory. Dryden was called 
a trimmer, because he professed attach¬ 
ment to the king, but was the avowed 
enemy of the Duke of York. 

Trin'onlo. A jester in Shakespeare's 
Tempest. 

Trine. Tin asti-ology, a planet distant 
from another one-thTid of the circle is 
said to be in trine; one-fourth, it is in 
square; one-sixth or two signs, it is in 
sextUe ; but wheiii one-half distant, it is 
said to be “ opposite.” 

* In Rextfle, Miiiarp, and trine, and opiMraito 
Of noxious eflicacy.” 

^ Miltuv : Piiradtiie iMit, x. fiSO. 

N.B. Planets distant from each other 
six signs or half a circle have opposite 
influences, and are therefore opposed to 
each other. 

^UrlnTty. Tcrtullian (lCO-2407 intio- 
duc^ this word into Christian thwdogy. 
The word tnod is mnch 
every mythology has a 
{See Thebe.) 

Ameriemi Indiam, Otkon, Messou, and Atuhu- 

Rtll.. * 

Srahmin*. Thdr “ (rl-ninrti ” iji n tliw-lioaded 
deity, representing’ Hmhina (ns ermtor), Vmbiiii 
(as prefcer\ er), and ftiva <a» destroyer). 

Cette. nu,OoridwcD,andCraiwy, 

Cherttect A tliree-lieadod trod callotP Ti iglat. 

Ckiftfge rive tho triple (foddess I’ussa. 

Druttie. Tanlac. Fail, and Moline. 

JE^tluns. Oairia, lais, and llonis. 

KleuMn'iiin Myeterits. Bacchus, Persephone 
(4 syl.l.and Bomoter. 

ttUhe. Woden, Kri(!f>fa, and Thor. 

tanclcst). Zeus (i syl.). Aphrodite, and 
Api^llo. • 


Iteini of UTitain. Out, Krtba, and Ttunis. 

MeriMHn, Viizputnli, TIaloc,and Tescatliimra, 

PervriuHt, Apuiuti, Oburconti, and Inte- 
qiinei|iii. e 

Persians (nneietit). Their "Triplaslan deity" 
was Ornniasdes, Mithins, and Arim'anes. 

Phietiicians, Astarotb, Mileum. and Clieniotli. 

Bnmnns tnuctevt). Jupiter (divine power), 
Minerva (divine l,o»na or wisdom), and Juno 
U-allod "amor et rteliciuni Jovis ").—Ho 
Theotonia Gentil,\ id. IS. Tlieir three clii§f deuies 
were Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. • . 

SeandiauoiaM. Odin (who tpive the hreath of * 
life), llienir(wbn imvo eoiise and motion 1, and 
Liidiir (who gate blood,colour, speech,Bight,and 
hearing). 

Tyritina. Belns, Venus, and Taiimz, etc. 

Orpheus (3 syl,). Ilia triiul was PhauSs, 
rrnno8,and Kronoa. 

Pinto. His triad was To Ag'nlhon ((iOodue»s), 
Nous or Eternal WiHdoiiiiareliiti'etor the World) 
{see Proverbs ill. lU), and PsycliS (tlie iiiundiino 
soul). 

/'/d/iopWfis. Ilia trind wnstlio Monad or ITiiity, 
Xuue or Wisdom, and Pay chS. 

Trlnolian'tes (1 syl.}. luhabitauts 
of Middlesex and Essex, referriHi to in 
Cajsar’s Oallie Wars. Tltis word, cou- 
verted into Triuovautes, gave rise to tho 
myth that the people referred to came 
from Troy. 

Trino’da NeoeMltas. Tlie three 
contributions to which all lands wer6 
subject in Anglo-Saxon times, viz.— 
fl) Bryge-bot, for keeping bridges imd 
high roads in repitir; (2) Sure/-fH>t, for 
lyrd, for maintiiining the military and 
ki’cping fortresses in repair; and (;l) 
naval force of the kingdom. 

Trlplt'akA means the “ triple basket,” 
a term appliecT to the three classes into 
which the cunouie,al writings of the* 
Buddha ore divided —viz. the Soutras, 
the Vina'ya, und the Abidhamia. {See 
these worm.) 

Triple AUianoe. 

A tmity entered into by England, 
Swed'-o, and Holland against Louis XIY. 
in 1&68. It ended in the treaty of Aix- 
);i.-Chapeiln. {See next page.) 

A treaty between England, France, and 
Holland against Charles XU. This 
league was called th« Quadruple after 
Germany joined it. (1717.) ' 

, A third (1789) between Great Britain, 
Holland, and BusskiAagainst Catherine 
of Bussia in defence of Turkey. 

A fourth in 1883, between Germany, 
Italy, and Austria, against France and 
Bussia. 

Trlpoa. A Cambridge .term, meaning 
the three honour cUum into which tho 
best men are dtsposod at final exami¬ 
nation, whether «f Matlieniatics, Law, 
Theology, or Natural Science, etc. The 
word is often em]^hatically applied to 
tho voluntary clasneal examinatiou. i 


older. , Almost 
threefold deity. 
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lMMm'tfsliM’tvm\thnc9greatest'\. Her* 
mSs, the Egyptian j^hilosopher, orThotb, 
councillor of Osi'ns, King of Egypt, to 
whom is attributed a host of inventions 
—amongst others the art of writing in 
hieroglyphics, the first code of Egyptian 
laws, harmony, astrology, the lute and 
lyres malic, mysteriSus sciences. 


* Tristram {Sir). THnlrem^ T^rutlan. 
or Ti'istam. fwn of Boulaud Rise, Lord 
of Ermouie, and Blanche Fleur, sister of 
Murko. King of Cornwall. Having lost 
both his parents, he was brought up by 
his uncle. Tristmm, being wounded in a 
duel, was cured by Ysolde, daughter of 
the Queen of Ireland, and on his return 
to Cornwall told his uncle of the beauti¬ 


ful nrincess. Marke sent to solicit her 
hanu ill marriage, and was accepted. 
Ysoldo manied the king, but was in 
love with the.nephew, with whom she 
luul guilty connection. Tristram being 
banislied from Cornwall, went to Brit¬ 
tany, and married Ysolt of the White 
Hank, daughter of the Duke of Brittany, 
'llristram then went on his advontnres, 
and, being wounded, was informed that 
ho could ho cured only by Ysolde. A 
messenger is dispatched to Cornwall, 
and is ordered to hoist a white sail 


if Ysolde accompanies him back. The 
vessel came in sight with a white sail 
displayed; but Ysolta/</*e WhiteItnnd, 
out of jealousy, told her husband that 
the vessel had a black sail flying, and 
• Tristram instantly expired. Sir Tnstram 
was one of the knights of the Round 
Table. Gotfrit of St^bourg, a German 
vnunesatiger (mjnstrel) at the close of the 
tw'clfth century, comj^sed a romance in 
verse, entitled Tmian et IsoJde. It wax 
continued by Ulrich of Turheim, by 
Houry of Freyberg, and others, to the 
extent of many thousand verses. The 
l)ost edition is that of Breslau, two vols. 
8vo, 1823. {See Ybolt, Hebmitk.) 

Sir Tristram*a horse. Paaset'reuL 


Trltdvi. Sou of Neptune, represented 
as a fish with a human head. It is this 
BGa>god that ^kes the roaring of the 
ocean by blowing Ihrough his shell. 

“ Hear old Triton blow Ids wrcalliM liorn [iKiar 
thn sea roar]," H'ordtworth, 

A Triton among the mimom. The 
' sun among inferior lights. Luna inter 
minores ignes. 

Trlnmplk A word formed from 
thriambos, the Biouysiac hymn. 

"Sonic , . . haic assignftl tbo origin of .. . 
Iriutnpliai vrocossions to tbo mytble iHimim of 
Diunyaus, afti‘r bis conquests in the East, tbo 
\«ry word triumph being . . . tbo Dionysiac 
* pyiuD.‘’>*JPater: Afari)iafbe£picure»»,cbap. xil. 


Trtvet. Jtightasatrmt. {SecEmm.) 

Trl'vta. Goddess of streets and ways. 
Gay has a poem in thi-ee books so en¬ 
titled. 

‘‘Thou,Trivia,aidin> song. 
Tbrougli spacious streets conduct tby hard 
along , .. 

To i«ive tby roiilin, and smooth the broken ways, 
Kartli from her ivumb a flinty tribute pay s.' 

0<iy! 'J'rtmUi bk. i. 

Trlvlafl, strictly spealdng, means 
belonging to the beaten road,'’ (Latin, 
triviuM, which is not ires vitc [ttireo 
roads], but from the.Greek iriSo [to 
rub], meaning the worn or beaten path.) 
As what comes out of the road is com¬ 
mon, so trivial means of little value. 
Trench connects this word with trieitm 
{tres t'idB or cross ways), and says the 
gossip carried on at these places gave 
rise to the present meaning of the word. 

Trlvtum. The three elementary 
subjects of literary odudation up to the 
twelfth century—Giummar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic. ■ {See Quadbiviuk.) 

N.B. Theology was introduced in 
tlio twelfth century. 

Trooliiliu {The), says Barrow, 
enters with impunity into the mouth 
of the crocodile. This is to pick from 
the teeth a leech which greatly tonnents 
the creature. 

“Nut batf iio liilld 

The puny bird that dares, with teasing himi. 

Wit bill llio cToc««lilo'a stretched Jaws'io rortic.” 

Thomas Moore,: Lalta Sookh, pt. i. 

Troglodytes (3 syl.). A people of 
Ethiopia, south-east of Egypt. Reninins 
of their cave dwellings are still to be 
seen along the banks of the Kile. There 
were Troglodytes of Syria and Arabia 
also, according to Strabo. Pliny (v. 8) 
asserts that they fed on serpoiita. (Greek, 
trog'lS, a cave ;* dm, to get into.) 

“ King Francois, of eternal metnorj-... ab¬ 
horred these iiyiHicritieal snake-eaters.’’-~ J&i. 
Mam: Gargantm and ranUigruel (Up. Dtd. iv.). 

Troglodyte. A person who lives so 
secluded os not to know the current 
events of the day, is so self*opinft>B- 
ated os to condemn everyone woo sees 
not eye*to ej'e with himself, and scorns 
everything that comes not within the 
scope of his own approval; a detractor; 
a critic. The Satvrday Rcrieto intro¬ 
duced this use of the word. (&<? above.) 

V Miners ore sometimes facetiously 
called Tysglody tes. 

Troilus (3 syl.E The jMnee of 
chivulrr, one of the sons of Priam, 
killed by Achilles in the siege of Troy 
{Homer*» tliwl). The loves of Troilus 
and Creiisida, celebrated by Shakespeare 
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and Cluiucer, form no part of the old 
classic tale. 

As true as Troilus. Troilus is meant 
by Shakesmare to be the type of con¬ 
stancy, and Ciessid the typo of female 
inconstancy, (See Cbbssida.) 

" After alt «'onipari8»nH of truth . ., 

* Ah trnens Troilus ’ shall crown up the verse, 
And siuictify tbo nniuhers.'' 

'fimlns and Cresatda, ill. s, 

Tro'ilfUl and Chros'sida (Sha&e- 
siiatir). 'ITio story was orimnally writ¬ 
ten by Lollius, an old Lombard author, 
and since by Chaucer ( Pope), Chaucer's 
poem is from Boccaccio’s Filostrato. 

Trois pour Cent. A cheap hat. 

“ Unnnintr with Imre Imul nhour, 

While tho town Is temi>est-taHt, 

'I'renttee liida unheeded alioiit 
Thai their three-iwr-coiits. arc lost.” 

JJ^Hatifpers : Le PtUer tfu Cap. 

Trojan. He is a retfular Trojan. A 
fine fellow, with goofl coiungc and plenty 
of spirit; what the French call a bmve 
/loHiine. Tlie Trojans in Homer's liiad 
and Virgir.s JEneid aro described os 
truthful, brave, patriotic, and confiding. 

‘ There they Kiy right, and like true Troians.” 

BvAler: ttvdihrat.i. 1. 

Trojan War (The). Tlio siege of 
Troy by the Greeks. After a siege of 
ten yetu’8 tho city was taken and burnt 
to the ground. The last year of the 
siege is thctoabject of Homor’s Iliad; 
tho burning of 'froy and the flight of 
7B^L^'ls is a continuation by Yirgil in Ids 
A'lniid. 

The 'Troian TPar, by Hcnir of Voldig, 
(Wiildeck), a minnesinger (twelfth cen¬ 
tury) is uo translation of cither Homer 
fir Virgil, but a German adaptation of 
the old tale. By far tho best part of this 
loetical itimance is where Lavitua tells 
icr tale of love to her mother. 

Trolls. Dwarfs of Northern mytho¬ 
logy, living in hills or mounds; they are 
represented as stumpy, misshapen, and 
humpbacked, uclinm to thieving, aad 
fond of carrying off children OB>suhsti« 
taffngone of thnr own offspring for that 
of a human mother. They are called 
hill-xieople, and are especially Everse to 
noise, a recollection of the time 
when Thor used to be for ever flinging 
Ilia hammer after them. (Icelandic, 
t)'oll,) (See Faiey.) 

“ Out then upako the tiny Troll, < 

No liigiror tliannneinnuit lio.” 

Ilmiish hallatl, BHne of JHllenskov. 

TroU^. A cart used in mines and on 
railways. A railway trolly is worked 
by tlio hand, which moves a treadle; a 
coal-mine trolly used to be pushed by 
troUy-boys; ponies ore now generally 


employed instead of boys. (Welsh, frof, 
a cart; trolio, to roll or trundle, whence 
“ to troll a catch to sing a catch 
or round.) 

Trompde. Voire reUgieai g et$ imnpee. 
Ton have been greatly imposed u]^n. 
Similarly, «“ Suprendre la r^igion de 
quelqtdvn'* is to deceive or impose 
upon ono. Cardinal do Bonncchose 
used the former phrase in his letter to 
The Times respecting the Beport of the 
(Ecumenical Council, and it pussled the 
English journals, but was explained by 
M. Notterelle. (See The Times, Jiuiuary 
Ist, 1870.) 

V We uso the word fmlh both for 
“ credulity ” and “ religion ” — e.q. 
“ Your faith (credulity) has been im¬ 
posed upon.” The ‘‘Catholic faith,” 
“ Mahometan faith,” ” Brahminical 
faith,” etc., virtually mean “religion.” 

TroiieM,Troiila,orTrop]i 3 r Money, 
or nropby Tax. ‘ ‘ A duty of fourpeuen 
[in tho pound] paid annually by house¬ 
keepers or their landlords, for the drums, 
colours [trophies], etc., of tho Companies 
or regiments of militia.” (Dr, ScotTs 
Bailey's Dictionary.) 

Troopers mean troopshira, as “In¬ 
dian troopers,” shijis for tiio convey¬ 
ance of troops to India, especially l)c- 
tweeu February and October, when tho 
annual reliefs of British forces in India 
aro made. Similarly, whaler is a ship 
for whaling. 

Troopa of tho Line. All noraliered 
infantry or marching regiments, except 
tho foot-guards. 

Tropho'nlos (Greek), Latin, Tio- 
pho'mm. He has visited the care of 
Tr>>*}honUw (Greek). Said of a melan¬ 
choly man. The cave of Trophonius 
was ono of tho most celebrated orados 
of Greece. Tho entrance was so narrow 
that he who went to consult the oracle 
liad to lie on his book with hia feet 
towards the cave, whereupon he was 
caught by some unseen force and vio¬ 
lently polled insidcrtiho cave. After 
remaining there a tune, he was driven 
out in similar fashion, and looked most 
ghastly pale and terrified; hence the 
proverb. 

Trou’lmdoim (3 syl.). Minstrels of 
the south of Franco in tho eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; so 
called from the Pjrovetujal verb troubar 
(to invent). Our wc"d signifies ex¬ 
actly the same thing, ^ing the Greek 
for “ create.” (See TBOnviiRKS.) 
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Tronble means a moral whirlwind. 
(Latin, turbOf a whirlwind; Italian, tw- 
h(tre; French, troubJ^r.) ^ Disturb ia 
from the same root. Tho idea pervade 
all such words as agitation^ cominotion, 
vexation, a tossing and down, etc. 

Tnoolflogftii'a Advtoe! Do and 

#lo not; yes and no. When Pantag'- 
ruel asked the philosopher Tromllogan 
whether Panurge should marry or not, 
the philosopher replied “ Yes. ” “ What 
say youV’^ asked the prince. “What 
you have hoard,” answered Tmuillogan. 
“ What have I hoard,” said Pautagruel. 
“What I have spoken,” rejoin^ the 
sage, “ Good,” said the prince; “hut 
tell me plainly, shall Fanurge many or 
lot it alone?” “Neither,” answered 
the oracle. “How?” said the prince; 
“that cannot be.” ’ “Then both,” said 
Trouillogan, {Rabelais: Gargantua and 
hnitagmelf iii. 35.) 

Trout is tho Latin iroet-a, from the 
Greek trok/es, the greedy ftsh (irogo, to 
oai). The trout is very voracious, and 
will devour any kind of animal food. 

*' ruolnnill wan . . . ciicagod in iv k(><>n and anU 
mated discti4<><(tn alxitic Lot'hlevitn tront and nea 
iiMui.anil river trout, and bull trtmt, aud ebar 
whieU never riHC to tbe Sy, and par wiiieh Home 
aupiioae [to be] infant mltnnn.and herlinffe wluvh 
fr<'.iiieiit llieMith.nHrt \cndi>teea wliicit are only 
fonntl in tlic ca<it)e locb of Lochiuaben."—5<r W. 
Scott: The ebap. xxii. 

Trouveres (2 syl.) were the frouha- 
donrs of the north of France, in tho 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth een- 
tiiries. So called from troum', Uie Wal¬ 
loon verb meaning “ to invent.” 
Teovdadcubs.) 

Trovato’re ([JQ (4 syl,). Monri'eo, 
the sou of Garziii. brother of the Comte 
di Luna. Verdi’s opera so called is 
taken from the drama of Gargia Gut- 
tierez, which is laid in the ^teenth cen¬ 
tury. Trovatore means a tronbadour. 

Trowa. DworiB of Orkney and 
Shetland diythology, similar to Scan¬ 
dinavian iWlls. There are land-trows 
and sea-trows. “ Tiow tak’ thee” is a 
phrase still used by tho island women 
when angry with their children. 

,, Troxar’tas King of 

* ^he mice and father of Psycar’iiax, who 
was ditiwoed. 

“ Fix tltejp cMtnell . . . 

Wbm’ arcat Troxattas cvuwued in (tlorv 
roMiis ... 

lVy«a.r'i'»\' fatlier. ftitber nSw no more •'* 
Purnell: Battle of the tVege ami Mice, bic. I. 

Troy-Novant (London). This name 
fa VO rise* to the tradition that Brute, a 
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Trojan refugee, founded London and 
called it New Troy; but tho word is 
British, and compounded of 7Vi-»ow- 
hatU (inhabitants of the now town). 
CivitaaTrinobantum, the city of the'lW- 
nobautes, which we might render “ New- 
townsmen.” 

“ For noble Britonti apronc fruiti Trojans Imlil, 
Ami Troy-novsnt was built of oia Tmyes ashes 
cold.'' Speneer : PaMe Qweiie, ili, o. 

Troyt>towii has no connection with 
tho Homeric “Troy,” but means a maze, 
lahyrintli, or bower, ' (Welsh trot, to 
turii; ti'oedle, a trodden place [? street], 
whence the archaic trodv, a path or 
track; Anglo-Saxon thrau'~an, to twist 
or turn.) There are numerous Troys 
and Troy-towns in Great Britauu and 
North America. The upper garden of 
Kensington Palace was called “ the siege 
of Troy.” 

V A Troy-town is about equivalent 
to “Julian’s Bower,” mentioned in 
Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, 

Troy Weight means “London 
weight.” London used to Ikj called 
Tioy-noratil. {See above.) Tho general 
notion that tho word is irom Troyes, a 
town of France, and that the weight was 
brought to Europe from Grand Cairo by 
crns^fia, ia wholly untenable, as the 
term Troy Weight was ustf-d in England 
in the reign of Edwortl tlie Confessor, 
'froy w'eight is old London weight, and 
Avoirdupois the weight brought over by 
the Normans. {See Avoirdufok.) 

Truoe of Ctod. In 1010 the Church 
forbade the borons to make any attack 
on each other between sunset on Wed¬ 
nesday and sunrise on the following 
Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical fast 
or feast day. It also provided that no 
man was to molest a labourer working in 
tho fields, or to lay hands on any imple¬ 
ment of hushandry, on pain of excom- 
municatitfu. {See Peace of God.) 

• t 

Traoea. Faithless and fatal trnecs. 

, The Enjperor Antonins Caracalla de¬ 
stroyed the citizens df Alexandria, at one 
time, and at another cut off the atten¬ 
dants of Artabaqus, King of Persia, 
under colour of marrying his daughter. 

Jacob’s children acsrixiycd the Sho- 
chemites to avenge the mpe of Dinah. 

Gallienns, the Homan Emperor, put 
to death tho militaiy men in Ootflbanti- 
noplo. 

Antonius, under colour of friendship, 
enticed Artavasdes of Armenia; then, 
binding him in heavy chains, put him to 
death. 
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Truoliae'la. A very small trout 
with which Don Quixote was regaled at 
the road-side iun where he was dubbed 
knight. (Cm'vantcs; Don Qm-toU. bk. i, 
chap, ii.) 

True Bine —thatis, “Covont^blue,” 
noted for its fast dye. An epithet .ap¬ 
plied to a person of inflexible honesty 
and fidelity. 

Trne-loven* Knot is the Danish 
irolovelaes knort, “ a l»etrothment bond,” 
not a compound of tme and hver. Thus 
in the Icelandic Qospel the phrase, *’ a 
virgin espoused to a man,” is, er truhfad 
var cimm manne. 

“ Three times a true-love's knot I tie secure; 

. Finn 1)0 tUeknol, firm may liis love efidure.” 

Qay'a Pattorala: TIte Jipoll. 

True as Touob. Tlie reference is to 
goldTested by the touchstone {q.v.), 

“If tlinii loA e»t me ton innch 
It ■will not prove as true .as touch.” 

' Love we Little, Lorn me Long (IS'O). 

Trne Thomas and the Queen of 
Xafland. An old romance in verse by 
Thomas the Bhymcr. 

7'rue Thonim. Tliomas the BhjTner 
was so called from his prophecies, the 
most noted of which was the prediction 
of the death of Alexander III. of Scot¬ 
land, made to the Earl of March in the 
Castle of Dunbar the day before it oc- 
cun'ed. It is recorded in the Seoti- 
ehroii'ieon of Fordun. (1430.) (Jke 

Bn t aI kiilf'y 

Tmopenny. Hamlet aays to the 
Ghost, ‘‘ Art thou there, Truepenny V ” 
Then to his comrades, ” You neai" this 
fellow in tho cellarage?” (i. 6). And 
again, “Well said, old mole; caiist 
work?” Tntepenny means earth-borer 
or mote (Greek, trupanou^ trupao^ to boro 
or perforate), an excellent word to apply 
to a ghost ” boring through the cellar¬ 
age” to get to the place of purgatorj* 
limore cock-crow. Miners use the wonl 
for a run of metal or mctallr.c earth, 
Vhich indicates tho presence and direc¬ 
tion of a lode. 

TrnUt. Female spirits noted for their 
kimiuess to men. {kandie Holms : Aea- 
'iemy of A rtwtry.) ^ 

Trump. To trump up. To devise or 
make up falsely; to concoct. 

Trump Card. The Frcm.*!! carte de 
trioiHjdie (card of tiiumph). 

Tkumpet. To trumpet ana’s aood 
deeds. The allusion is to the Phansaic 
sect called the Almyivers, who hod a 
trumpet sounded before them, ostensibly 


to summon the poor together, but in re¬ 
ality to publish abroad their abnegation 
and benevolence. ■ 

You sound your otm trumpet. Tlio 
allusion is to noralds, who used to an¬ 
nounce with a flourish of trumpets the 
knights who entered a list. 

•' e 

Trumpeter. Your trimpeicr U-dead 
—you are obliged to sound your owtl 
praises because no one will do it for you. 

'n'umpete {Feast oH. A Jewish fes¬ 
tival, held on tlie first two days of Tisri, 
the beginning of tlie ecclesiastical year. 

Trundle. A military earthwork 
above Goodwood. The area is about 
two furlongs. It has a double vallum. 
The situations of the portffi are still to bo 
traced in tiio east, we^ and north. The 
fortifications of the ancient Britons being 
circular, it is probable that the Tnmdlo 
is British. The fortified cuc.'unpmonts 
of tho Bomans were square; examples 
may he seen at the Broyle, near Chic}u*.s- 
tcr, and on Ditcliing Hill. 

Trues his Poiirts (7b). To tie tlm 

points of hose. The points wore tho 
cords pointed withmetaf, like shoc-]a.r('S, 
attached to doublets and hose; being 
vciy uumerons, some second iiersoii was 
required to “truss” thomormsteii them 
proiiorly. 

“ ( hear tho gnll [Sif Piercle] clmnorons fur 
soincoiio to truiM liieiiointB. Hewill lliitl tiinm if 
fortunalelf helighlaon aiij »nn hero who .lo 

lihn thu oIHco fit groimi»(the Glianilicr.''—>S'ir 
Scott: The Momistery, chap. »vi. 

Trusts. Tho combinations called 
rings or comers in tho commercial world. 
The (hief mcrdiants of an article (say 
Bu^r, salt, or flour) combine to fix tho 
selling price of a given article and thus 
secure enormous profits. These enter¬ 
prises are technically called “trusts,” 
because each of the merchants is on trv.st 
not to undersell the others, but to, remain 
faithful to the terms agreed on. 

Truth. Filate miS, “ What {p truth ? ” 
This was the great question of tho 
Flatonists. Plato said wo could know 
truth if we could tnblimate our minds 
to tiieir original purity. Arcesila'os 
said that man’s understanding is not 
capable of knowing what truth is. Car'- 
neodOs niaintainetl that not only our un¬ 
derstanding coultl not comprehend it, 
but even our senses are wholly inade- 
quato to help us in the investigation. 
Gorgias the Septnat said, “Wn.at is 
right but wliat prove to be right? 
and what is truth but what we believe 
to be truth P ” . . 
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Tratb In a WelL This expression 
is attributed both to Cleou'thSs and to 
Denioc'ritos the deiid^r. 

" Nntumiu nccuea, iinm in prnfuncln reritatein 
(ut. aibDenMicrituti)iieuittuial>siru)!erit,"—Oieerti; 
AeatlnnicB, i. 10. 

Trsr'aaon. Daughter of the foiiy 
ki^ wig) lived on the island of Ohiron. 
“ 9 S 0 was as white as lily in May,” and 

• raanicd Sir Lauufal, King Arthur’s 
Btovvard, whom she carried off to “ OU- 
roiin her jolif isle,” and, as the romauco 
says— 

“ sltK^ paw him In Mila Inml no man, 

JSu tiu more of liim tell I n'ean 
For MKttiio without lie.” 

Thomas Cheslrt: Rir Luunfal tUUi century). 

Try'gon. A poisonous fish. It is 
said that Tele'gonos, son of Ulysses hy 
Ciroe, coming to Ith'aca to see his father 
was denied admission by the servants; 
wliercuiion a quarrel ensued, and his 
father, coining out to see what wtis the 
matter, wits accidentally struck with his 
sou’s arrow, pointed with the bone of a 
trygon, and died. 

" The lord of Ithaca, 

Struck liy the polsnnoiii trygon's hone, twtiurcd.'’ 
• U'Cjtt ; Triumphs 0/ Ihs Ootii CLueuin). 

Tsin Dynasty. The fourth Imperial 
Dynasty of China, foundod by Tcluio- 
siaiig-wiVng, prince of Tain, who con¬ 
quered tlie “ nghtiug kings ” (y.r.). He 
built the Wall of China (fi.e. 211). 

Tsong Dynasty. The iiiueteeuth 
Tinperial Dynasty of China, founded by 
'rchao-quang-yn, the guanlian and chief 
•minifilor of Yong-toe. He was a do- 
Bcendant of Tchuang-tsong, tlio Tartar 
general, and on taking the yellow rube 
assumed the name of Tac-tsou (great 
aucestor). This dynastv, which lasted 
80t> years, was one of the most famous 
in Cfiinese annals. (UGO-1276.) 

Tu Antom. Come to the last clause. 
In the long Latin grace ut St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, the lost clause used 
to bo ” I'u autem misere're met, Ihm'me, 
Amet}.'^ It was not unusual, when a 
scholar ^pad slowly, for the senior Fellow 
to w'hisper ” 2'n aufem t.c. Skip all 
the rest and give us only the last soa- 
teuce. • 

Ta I’as Voulu, George Dandln 

{'Tis ymr oivn fmiH, Uearge Hand in). 
You bi'ought this upon yourself; as you 

• have made ymu’ b«l so you must lie on 
it. {fice Danww.} 

Tn Quoqne. Ut yttoque style of 
mgaumit. Personal invectives; argu¬ 
ment of personal applfhation; 

Um fd hominem. 

“We mis* in this vrork bis usanl (« vnoque 

• ■tyle.”~yiil*nc Opinion. 


Tn«ral-ln, the refrain of comic songs, 
is a corr^tiou of the Italian turluru, 
and the ^ench turlurem or turelure. 
^‘Loure” is an old French word for a 
bag]>ipc, and ‘‘toure lom-e” moans a 
refrain on the bagpipe. The refrain of 
a French song pulmsucd in 1697 is— 

“ Tour® loiiro, lonriretfe, 

Liroiibt, imiro Imiriru.' 

Suite Hu Theatre Italiea, ill. p. 4.13. 

Tub. A tale of a tub. A cock-and- 
bull story: a rigmarole, nonsensictl ro¬ 
mance. The 'Tale of (i Tub is a reli^ous 
satire by Dean Swift. 

Throw u tub to the whale. To create a 
diversion in order to avoid areal danger; 
to bamboozle or mislead an enemy. In 
whaling, when a ship is threatened by a 
w'holo school of whales, it is usual to 
throw a tub into the sea to divert Uicdr 
attention, and to make off os fast as 
possible. 

A tub of naked ehildmi. Emblematical 
of St. N'icliolas, in allusion to two boys 
murdered and placed in a picldiug tub 
by a landlortl, but raised to life agmn by 
this saiut. (See Nicholas. ) 

Tub, Tubbing. Tubs, in rowing 
slang, are gig pairs of college boat clubs, 
who'pr.'ictice for the term’s racc.s. They 
are pulled on one side when a pair-oar 
boat in uniform makes itsi ap\)earauee. 
Tubbing is taking out pairs under the 
supervision of a coach to train men for 
taking jiart in the races, ^ 

Tub-woman (A). A drawer of beer 
at a country public-house. 

The ri>'iiiu(iii iKv.nlo hail always a trailiiion 
that I he i|iH*en’s l-inne] KranihneihiT.,. liail i»vii 
a wa<<herwoiUiiii, or.an iiariliiial Yivrk as<ivi‘(Cil, a 
tnli-woiuaii—tbat is, a 4niwiT of lieei ai a couiurj'' 
I'liMiclioiist*."—; Hiftury ofLiujianA; 

II. IT], 

Tuba {happiness]. A tree of Para¬ 
dise, of gigantic proportions, whose 
branches stretch out to those who wish 
to gather tlicir produce; not only all 
lusciout fruits, but even the lle^pf 
birds alroiuly cooked, green gaTment8.and 
even hopes ready Tsmldlod and bridled. 
From the root of tliis tree spring the 
rivers of Paradise, flowing with milk 
.and honey, ■wine and tvatcr, and from 
the banks of wfiich may bo pidked up 
inostimablo gems. 

Tnob._ A long narrow sword. (Oaelio, 
tnea, Welsh twra, Italian sf(^'(V),^ermau 
storks French esiw.) ^ In JIa/nlet tite 
word is erroneotLsly printed ” stuck,” in 
Malone’s edition. 

“If he hy chance esenjie your venomoiMi tnck. 

Our rurvuse may hold there.” Act Ir. T. 
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A good iitek in or turk out. A good 
ffiod. To tuck is to full, a tuoker is a 
fuller. Hence, to cram. The fold of a 
dress to allow for growtii is called a 
tuck, and a little frill on the top thereof is 
call^ a (Anglo-Saxou, Utopian.) 

lUl tuek him up. Stab him, do for 
him. Tuck is a small dirk used by 
artillerymen. (JSee above.) 

Tucker* Food. *‘A tuck iu,” a 
cram of food. {ISce above.) ■, 

“‘Nil,’ aaiil Palliser, ‘vvfi’ve iio food.’ ‘By 
.lovo'' Mild I he other, 'I'll soirch crcHtion for 
tucker lo-itiKht. ttiee me your giiu,' "—11 (itnoii : 
The HV& of the Spider, uhai). .xil. 

TnfCst {A). A small tuft or clump. 
Strange that this word, so uuiversally 
known, has never beeu introduced into 
our dictionaries, to the best of my know¬ 
ledge. 

" Little MIm MiiSrt 
Sat on a lulfot 

Bating brr cunU and whey . . 

A'urtery Jthymt*. 

Tuft. A nobleman or fellow com¬ 
moner. So called at Oxford because he 
wears a gold tuft or tas.sel ou his college 
cap. 

Tuft-hniitcr. A noblenuiu’s to;uly; 
one who tries to curry favour with the 
wtsalthy anti great for the sake of feeding 
oil the crumbs which fall from the rich 
man’s table.* A University term. {See 
above.) 

Tug. ^name by which collegers are 
known at Eton. Either from tog (the 
gown worn in distiuctinn to Oppidans), 
or from “ tough mutton.’’' 

“ A name In rolh'gp Imnded down 
Krum mutton tmitrli or aiti lent gown " 

Tue World, Kehniaii 17, Ihu.1(i> :il). 

Tug of War {The), a rural sport, in 
which a number of men or Isiys, divided 
into two bauds, Itty bold of a strong 
rope and pull against each other till one 
sittc has tugged the other over tlie divid¬ 
ing liuo. 

(TuHotIcb {Pans) [tile-kilnsf. The 

E nlace was ou the site of some old tilo- 
ilns. {tiee SAULONNikuB.) , 

Tulean BlahcxMk Certain Scotch 
bishops appointed by James 1., with the 
distinct understanding that they were to 
liand over a fixed portion of the revenue 
to the patron. A tulean is a stuffed calf¬ 
skin, placed under a cow tliat withholds 
her milk. The cow, thinking the “tul- 
cun t* bo her calf, readily yields her 
milk to the milk-pail. 

TnUii. The turban plant; Fmnian, 
thouhjb' {thoulyban^ a turban), by which 
name th.e flower is called iu Persia. 


Mg tulip. A term of eudearmeut to 
animals, as “Gee up, my tulip!” ox 
“ Kim up, my tuSp I ” Perhap a pun 
suggested by the word tool. A donkey 
is a costermonger’s tool. 

Tulip Munia. A reckless mania 
for the purfhase of tulip-hults i%tho 
seventeenth ccutur}'. Beckmann aays it* 
rose to its greatest height in the years 
1634-1637. A root of ^e species called 
Viceroy sold for £250; Semper Augus¬ 
tus, moie tliau double that sum. The 
tulip were grown in Holland, but tho 
mania wliich spread over Europe was a 
mere stock-jobbing specidation. 

Tombledown Diok. Anything that 
will not stand firmly. Dick is Bichard, 
the Protector’s sou, who was but a 
tottering wall at best. 

Tun. Any vessel, even a goblet of 
cup. (Anglo-Saxou tuune.) 

''Tnn.Hiichnciipas jiiffclprs him* tn show divers 
trlvka by."— Spmieh Dictionary. 

Tunding. A thrashing with nshoii 
sticks given to a school-fellow by one x>if 
the monitors or “prsefects” of Win¬ 
chester school, for breach of discixilinc. 
(Latin tando, to heat or bruise.) 

Tnne tbe Old Cow Died ot {The). 
Advice instead of relief; reinmifitrance 
instead of help. As St. James siiys 
(iL 15, 16), “If a brother or sister Ix' 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say to them, Denai't iu 
peace, lie yo warmed and fillcu; not¬ 
withstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to tlie body; 
what doth it profit?” Your words are 
the tune the old cow died of. The 
reference is to the well-known song— 

" TiHirc wtis nn old man, and }ir> had an old I'ow, 

llitt 1i« had no fodder t.) irlve her, 

8<j he took »p his ttddlo and I'lnied lier the 
time— 

‘ Coirsidoi', Rood row, consider. 

Tills isn'e tile time for the itrasft to grow. 

CuiiBider, goml cow, consider.'" 

Tuneful Nine. The nine. Muses; 
Calli'ope {epic poetry)^ Clio {hittorg). 

* Era'to {el^y and Igr'te poetry). Euterjw 
(wHfstcJ, Melpom'enS^ {trugmg}, Poly- 
hym'ma {sacred song)^ Teipic'horS 
{daneing\ Tbali'a {eomedg)^ Ura'nia 
(flslrotmny). 

Tuning Geese. The entertainment 

S pven iu Yorkshire when the com at 
larvest was all .safely stacked. 

Tnnie'iaa. The adjective form ol 
Tunis. 

Tnn'kers. A politico-religious sect 
of Ohio. .They came from a small 
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German village on the Eder. They be¬ 
lieve all ■will be «ived; are Quakers in 
plainness of dress ana speech ; and will 
neither fight, nor go to law. Both sex^ 
are equally elidble for any office. Celi¬ 
bacy is fjie highest honour, but not 
iinn^tfere. They are also^lled Tuin- 
^ blere, Olid incorrectly Bunkers. Tunker 
moans “ to dip a morsel into graw,” “ a 
sop into wine,” and as they are Baptists 
tins tei-m has been given them; but they 
cull themselves “the harmless ]>eoplc.” 
(IF. Ilepicorth IHxon: New America, 
ii. 18.) 

Tnr’oiuret. One who has become 
rich by hook or by crook, and, having 
nothing else to display, makes a great 
display of his wealth. A chevalier in 
Le Sage’s comedy of the same name. 

Tureen'. A deep pan for holding 
soup. (French, inrinc, a pan made of 
tern', earth.) 

Turf (The), 'Elio I’acecourse; the 
profession of horse-radug, which is done 
dh turf or grass. One who lives by the 
turf, or ■whose means of living is derived 
from running horses or betting on mccs. 

“ AH »ion are tiiwal on the tnrf aiul nmler it."— 
Lftrd O'eurae Beuiiiick. 

Turk. Slave, villain. A term of re¬ 
proach used by the Greeks of Constauti- 
nople. 

You porntg Turk, a playful reprimand 
^to u young mischievous child. 

Turk Gregory. Gregory VII., cal led 
Hildebrand, a furious Churcbmau, who 
siii'inountod every obstacle to deprive 
the emperor of Ids right of investi¬ 
ture of bishops. He was exceedingly 
disUiwd by the early refonners. 

‘■Turk (irpf^ory never did sncli deeds in anus 
ns I have done this day,"-l Umity l\\, v, 3. 

Turkey. Tlie bird with a red wattle. 
A native of America, at one time sup¬ 
posed to have come from Turkey. 

TurUeb Spy was written by John 
Paul Mora'na, an Italian, who had been 
imprisoned for ct^piracy. After his 
release he retired to Mon'oeo, where he 
Avrote the History of the Plot. Subse- 
uontly he removed to Paris, and pro- 
, need his Turkish Spy, in which he 
gives the history of the last ago. 

Turluptn, a punster or farceur, with 
ittrhtpimiUi, and the verb turfupiner. 
It was usual in the slTth centui^ for 
play-writers in Italy and France to 
change their names. Thus Le Grand 
^ called ^imself Belleirille in tragedv, and 
l^urlupm in fttree; lSu|Aies Qucfet too]^ 


the name of Fl^chellcs; and Joan Bap¬ 
tiste Poquelin called himself Moline, 
but there was a Moliere before him who 
wrote plays. 

Tnrinerlo,like berberry, beiugyellow, 
was supposed to cure the yellow jaun¬ 
dice. According to the doctrine oj 
signatures. Nature labels every plant 
with a mark to show what it is good for. 
Tied plants are good for fever, white 
ones fur rigor. Hence the red rose 
is supposed to cure hmmorrliage. (fke 
TmsriEs.) 

Turncoat. As the dominions of tho 
duke of Saxony wore bounded in part 
by France, one of the early dukes hit 
upon the device of a coat bine one side, 
and white the other. When ho wiidied 
to be thought in the French interest he 
wore the white outriile; otherwise the 
outside colo^ur was blue. Whence a 
Saxon was nicknamed Emmanuel Turn¬ 
coat. (Scots' Magazine, October, 1747.) 

Without going to histoiy, we have a 
very palimblo etjroon in the French 
toiinu'~c6te (turn-side). (See Coat.) 

Turning tbe Tables. (Ses under 
Tabi,es.) 

Tumip^arden (The). So called by 
the Jacobites. Geoige II. was called 
the “'rtmup-hoiigher ” [hocr], and his 
hiring of troops Wiw spoken ot ns ” sell¬ 
ing the turnijw,” or ‘‘tryinSTto sell his 
roots.” Hanover at the time was emi¬ 
nently a pjvstoral country. 

Turnip Townsend. The brother- 
in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
after his retirement from oflice in 1731. 
devoted himself to the improvement of 
Agriculture. 

Tnmsplt Dog. One who has all 
the work but none of the profit; ho 
tunis the spit but eats not of the roast. 
The aMusion is to the dog used formerly 
to riim the spit in roasting. Topsel sifj^, 
“They go into a wheel, which they turn 
round about with the weight of their 
bodies, so dilligently .... that 
no drudge .... can do the feato 
more cuuninglyy’ (1697.) 

Tnrpt^ Archbishop of Pheiuis. A 
mythological contemiwrary of Charle¬ 
magne. *His chronicle is sin^sed to 
bo written at Vienne, in Htuplnny, 
whence it is addressed to Leoprtuidns, 
Dean of Aqnisgranensi6( Aix-la-Cnapelle). 
It was not really Avritteu till tbe end of 
the eleventh century, and the probable 
i)utho|: w^ cgpoi} or 
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The romance turns on the expedition 
of Charlema^rne to Si>ain in 777, to 
defend one of his allies from the ag- 
grcsHions of some neighbouring prince. 
Having conquered Navarro and Aragon, 
he returned to France. The chronicle 
says he iuveste<l Pampeluua for three 
months \rithont being able to take it; 
lie then tried what prayer could do, and 
the walls fell down of their own accord, 
like those of iTerieho. Ihose ^racens 
who consented to bocoiue Christians 
wore spared; the rest were put to the 
sword. Charlemagne then visited the 
saiiioplingus of James, and Turpin bap¬ 
tised most of the neighbourhood. The 
king crossed the Pyrenees, but the rear 
commanded by Itolnnd was attacked by 
50,000 Saracens, and none escaped. 

Turtle Doves. Bhyming slang for 
a pair of gloves. (Spc Chivy.) 

Tussle. A struggle, a skirmish. A 
coniiption of fotuk (German, zaiemf, to 
pull); hence a dog is named Towm' 
lull ’em down). In the Wintm''a 
'ale (iv. 4.), Autol'yciis says to the 
Shepherd, “ I toze from thee thy busi¬ 
ness ” {pump or draw out of thee). In 
Memtre for Mcamrcj Esoalus says to 
the Duke, “We’ll touze tliee joint by 
joint” (v, l.b 

Tut. A word used in Lincolnshire 
for a phaulpm, as the Spittal Jlili Tut. 
Torn Tut trill get you is a threat to 
frighten children. Tui-yotten is panic- 
struck. Oiur Utah is deiived from the 
word tut. 

TutivUlus. The domou who collects 
all the words skipped over or mutilated 
by priests in the perfonnanco of the 
• services. Those literaiy scraps or shreds 
ho deposits in that pit which is said to 
be pavedivith “good intentions” never 
broujriit to effect. {Tiers Tlowman, 
p, 647; Townhy Mysteries, pn. 310, 
31,9.; etc.). ^ 

Twa Dogs of Bobert Bums, perhaps 
suggested by the Spanish Volkijutio de 
Dos Ferros, by Cervantes. 

TwangdiUo, the fiddler, lost one leg 
and one eye by a stroke *of lightning on 
the banks of tne Ister. 

** Yet stUl tbc merry Imnl without regret 

Boars ids own ills, and with hts souiidihg shell 

And roiqic phiz relieves bis drooping frfends. 

He tiokim every atring, to oven? tiote 

He ijends liiit pliant neck, bis singlt) eye 

Twinkleswitb joy, hlsaettvoacuinp heats time." 
, SomervUls ; Uoibinol, 

Tweeds. Checked cloths for trousers, 
etc. The origin of this name is sup* 
posed to have beep p Wunder vrt 


“tweels,” somewhat blotted and badly 
written in 1829. *The Scotch manu¬ 
facturer sent a consignment of these 
goods to James Locke,- of London, wlio 
misread the word, and os they were 
made on the lianks of the Tweed, the 
name was appropriated and acc&rdii^ly 
adopted. „ 

However, the Anarlo-flaton tteneU (ilnplox), 
whicli K.ivi* rise to tu'eddimtcloth thst is twcelud), 
and ttredflen nhcttif,}* ninrc likely to hate given 
rist: to tlio word. In fart, licirfH and tirnltt'en 
iioth uimii cloth In Hliirli ihu woof (To-s-k's tho 
warp xerticiilly. 

Twoodledum and Tweedledeo. 

“ Riiino (teiy comiKfed to Bononcini 
Tluit luynhiKiir Hnnikirs but a ninny : 
others aver that he to Hnndel 
Is scarcely (It to hold a candle. 

Htrange all this dlfforeiiee should hr 
’Tnixt Tweedledum and TweedleiP e.” 

J, Jturam. 

This rofera to the feud between the Bou- 
oudnista and Handelists. The Duke of 
Marlborough and most of the nubility 
took Bononcini by tho hand; but tho 
Prince of Wales, with Pope aud Ar- 
buthnot, was for Handel. (Hee Gluck; 
IST8.) 

TwelfUi {Tlie), the 12th of August. 
The first day of grouse-shooting. 

Twelfth Cake. The drawing for 
king ami queen is a relic of the Kninan 
Saturna'lia. At the close of this festival 
the Bomnn chiMren drew lots with bciuis 
to see who would be king. Twelfth Day 
is twelve days after Christmas, or the • 
Epiph.any. 

Twelfth Night {Shakespeare). Tlio 
serious }ilut IS taken from Bellcfoi’ost's 
Histoires I'rngiqius. nio comic parts 
arc of Shakc8pcare’.s uwii iiiventiou, 
Beyana.) 

Twelve. Jiach English tireher caiTf's 
ftvelee Seotrhmn utuhit' his girdle, lliis 
was a common saying at one time, be¬ 
cause the English were unerring arcliers, 
and each archer carried in his belt twelve 
arrows {Sir Walter Scott: Tales of a 
Grandfather, vii.). 

* The Ticelve. All ijie prelates of the 
Boman Catholic Church. Of course the 
Twelve Apostlea. 

“The Pope IdimMflesblmwlf wlHi Ihe'MnPU'r,' 
and addroiwefl thniio TOO prelates as the ‘ Twelve,' “ 
—Tfce December il, 18W. 

Twelve Tahilee. The earliest code 
of Boman law, compiled by the Decem¬ 
viri, aud cut on twelve bronxe tables or 
tablets iu- j Diodorus, xii. 56.) 

Twtohmilikaiii. TAo Dat'd of Twick¬ 
enham. Alexander Pope, whq lived , 
there for thirty years. (1688-1744,) 
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Twig. I twig you; do you twig my 
meaning ? I catoh yoi^metmiu^; 1 un- 
derstaiid. (Irish, twigim, I uMice.) 


Twinkling. (See Bbd-post.) 

Twins. A constellation and sign of 
tho (May 21st to JuuS 2l8t}. 

41 *'Wlii>n now no more the alternate twins are ftred, 
Bhort ia tlte douhtlul oinpira of the night.” 

Thotiuon! Hummer, 

Twist {Oliver), A boy bom in a 
workhouse, starved and ill-treated; but 
always gentle, amiable, and pui'e- 
iniuilcd, Dickens’s novel so called. 

Twisting the Lion’s TaU. Seeing 
how far the “Britishers“ will bear pro- 
voojitioii, “To give the lion’s tail 
anfitlicr twist” is to tax tho British for- 
bc.iruucc a little further. Xo douht the 
kingdom is averse to war with civilised 
iintiuns, and will put up with a deal 
rather than apply to the arbitration of 
arm.'s. Even victory may be bought too 
dearly. Such provocation may i»rovoko 
a growl, but there will the mattw end. 

*Twitcher. /emmg Twilchn-. A 
name given to John, Lord Sandwich 
(1718-1702), noted for his liaimi with 
Miss Bay. who was shot by tho Bev. 
“Captain” Hackman out of jealousy, 
ilis lordship's shambling gait is nuano- 
rialiscd in the Heroic Bptvile. 


“But Jemiiiy TwitcUor slianibles-stop, stop 

tlpof!” 

• Twitton. A narrow alloy. 

Two. Tlie evil priucijtlo of Pytha¬ 
goras. Accordingly the second day of 
the second month of tho year was sacred 
to Pluto, and was esteemed unlucky. 

Tiro on unhtekg number in our dgms- 
fit s. Witiiess Ethelred 11. the Unreodg, 
forced tti abdicate ; Harold H., skin !it 
Hustings; William II., shot in New 
Forest; Henry II., wiio had to fight for 
Ills crown, etc.; Edward 11., murdered 
at Borkoloy Castle; Bichard II., dc- 
]iosed; Jpharles If., driven into oxilo; 
.r.iincs n., forced to abdicate; George 
JI. was w'oreted at Fontenoy and Law-, 
fold, his reign wasstroubled by civil war, 
and disgraced by General Br^dock and 
Admiral Byng. 

It docs not seem mncli more lucky 
abroad: Charles II. of France, after a 
most rmhappy reign, died of poison; 
Charles IX. oi Navarre was called The 
Had; Charles II. of Spain, ended his 
dynasty, and loft liis kingdom a wreck; 
Charles H. of Anjou (le BoiteuM) passf^l 
almost the whole of his life in captivity; 
Chari ej II. of Savoy reigned only nine 
months, and died at the age of eight. 


Franqois II. of France was peculiarly 
unliappy, and after reigning less than 
two yesurs, sickened and died; Napoleon 
II. never reigned at all, and Napoleon 
ITI., really tlie second emperor, was a 
most disastrous prince; Finnz 11. of 
Germany lost all his Bhine possessions, 
and in 1806 hod to renounce his title oi 
ei^ror. 

fecdrich II, Emperor of Germany, 
was first anathematised, then excom¬ 
municated, thou dethroned, and lastly 
poisoned. 

Jean II. of France, being conquered 
at Poitiers, was brought captive to Eng¬ 
land by the Black I’rince; Juan II. of 
Aragon had to contend for his crown 
with his own son Carlos. 

It was Felipe II. of Spain who sent 
against England the “Invincible Ar¬ 
mada”;, it was Francesco U. of the 
Two Sicilies who was driven from his 
throne by Garibaldi; it was Bomulus II. 
in whom terminated tho empire of the 
West; Peter II. of Bassia died at the 
age of fifteen, and ho was a disgrace to 
tho name of Mcnschikoff; Fieti'o II. de 
hbxlids was forced to abdicate, and died 
of shipwreck; James 11. of Scotland was 
shot by .'I cannon at the siege of Rox¬ 
burgh'; James II. of Majorca, after 
loi>ii)g bis dominion.^, wae mm'dered. 
Alexatulfr II. of Scotland had his king¬ 
dom laid under an interdict; Alexander 
IL, tho Pope, hud to contend agiiinst 
Houorius IT.., the anti'po])C ; Alexis II., 
Emperor of the Ejist, vras jilaced under 
tho waul of his father and mother, w'lio 
so disgustt'd the nation by theii- cruelty 
that the buy was first dethroned and 
then strangled; Andronicus II., Em¬ 
peror of Greece, was detluonedj Henri 
ll. of Fniuce luado the disastrous peace* 
called J,a Paix MaUicureme^ and was 
killed by Montgomery in a tournament; 
etc. etc. (iSt'tf Jane and John.) 

Twoi Syes of Greece. Athens and 
SiKirta. • • 

Two ,Frid[aya. When two Fridags 
come together. Never (y.f.). 

Two Gontlomon of Vero'na. Tlio 
story of Proteus and Julia was bor¬ 
rowed from the pastoral romance of 
Diana, by George of Moutomayor, a 
Spaniard translated into English by 
Bartholomew Younge in 1598. The love 
adventure of Julia resemblewtbat of 
Viola, in Twelfth Night. 

Two Strtaigs to bis Bow {Jle hm). 
He is providea against contingendos; 
if one business or adventure shomd fail, 
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he has another iu reserve; two sweet¬ 
hearts; two devices, etc. 

Latin: “Duabus anohoris nititur” 
{i.e. “ He is doubly moored ”), or 

Duabus atichoris sis fultus.** 

Greek : “ Em fiumv oantiv,’’ 

French : “ 11 a deux cordes a son arc.” 

Italian: “ Navigar per piu veuti.” 

Two of a Trade never agree. The 

French say, Fm emtre Jin n'eet bon a 
faire etmblure—i.e. Two materials of the 
same nature never unite well together. 

“ E'en a IxigfRii* koos with woo 
A hoggar to the bousu-door go/' 

Greek: “Kai ptochos ptocho phth- 
onei.” {Ilemd.) 

Latin : Etiam mendicus mendico 
invidit.” “ Figttlus flgulo iuvidet, faber 
fabro ” (“ Potter envies potter, and 
smith smith ”). 

Twopenny Damn. A vague im- 
X)recation, said to have been commonly 
used by the great Duke of Wellington. 
.Some have derived it from the Hindu 
ddnif daicm — an ancient copper coin, 
of which 1,600 went to tho rui^ce. 
Concerning this derivation Dr. Murray 
says that it is ingenious, but has no 
fo'imdation in fact. Cloldsmith, in 
tlte ('itisen of the V'orhi, nses tho 
expression, “Kot tliat I care three 
damns.” i. 

Tyb'alt. A Cupulet; a “fiery” 
young uubk>. {tShauexjmre : liouico and 
Juliet,) 

It is the name given to the rat iu the 
story of Iteynard the Fox. Hence Mer- 
cutio says, “Tybalt, you rat-ciitchcr, 
will you walks'” (iii. 1); and again, 
when Tybalt asks, “ What wouldst thon 
have witli me ? ” MeruuUo answers, 
,“<iood king of rats! nothing but one 
of your nine lives’^ (iii. 1). 

Tyburn is Tu'a-burnr, the “ two 
rivulets; ’’ so called Iwcausa two small 
rivets met iu this locality. • 

tTybum's triple tree. A gallows, which 
consists of two uprights and a beam 
resting on them. Previous to 1783 
Tybum was the diief place of execu¬ 
tion in London, and a gallows was 
jrarmonentlyerected them. In the reign 
of Henry VlII. tho average number of 
persons executed annually in England 
was 2,000. The present number is under 
twelve. 

Kinga Tyburn. Public executioners. 
{ISee HANOUEn.) 

Tybum Tlok«t. Under a statute 
Qf William III. prosecijtors who had 


secured a capital conviction against a 
criminal w'cre exempted from all parish 
and ward offices, within the parish in 
which tho felony had been committed. 
Such persons obtained a Tybum Ticket, 
wliicli was duly enrolled and might be 
sold. Hie Htamford Mercury (Marrii 
27th, 1818) ftnnounces the sale bf o|^c of 
these tickets for £280. Tho Act was,^, 
repealed by 58 Qco. III., c. 70, 

Tybnrkla (London). Portman and 
Grosvenor Squares district, described by 
Thackeray os “ the elegant, the prr)s- 
perous, the polite Tybumia, the most 
respectable district of the liabitablo 
globe.” 

TTTear— f.f. to-year; as, to-day, to¬ 
night, to-morrow. (Anglo-Saxon, to deege, 
to-geare.) 

Tyke. (See Tixe.) 

Tyler Iniurrectioii. Wat Tyler's 
imnrrcetion. An insurrection heiuled 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in con¬ 
sequence of a poll-tax of three groats 
to defray the expenses of a war with 
France. (1381.) 

Tyl'wsrth Teg [the Fair Famibf, 

A sort of Koliold family, but not‘of 
diminutive size. They lived in thf lake 
near Hrecknock. (iJaviea: Mythofoyy, 
etc., vf the British Ilruids.) 

Type. Pica (large tgp'), Hfera pica'ta, 
the great black letter at the bcgiuuing 
of some new order in tho liturgy. ' 

Brevier' (small type), used in iniutiiig 
the breviary. 

Primer, now called “long primer,” 
(small type), used in printing small 
praver-Dooks called pi'imrrs. 

A J'ount of types, A complete aA.soi’t - 
mrnt contains 1,117,000 iiieccs of t} pc. 
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Typhoe'ua. A giant with a hundred 
heads, fearfid eyes, apd a most terrible 
voice. He was tno father of the Harpies. 
Zeus kiUed him with a thunder¬ 
bolt, and ne lies buried under Mount 
Etna, (Hesiod: Iheogony.) Giants.) 

Ty'idMm. Son of l^phGQ’us, the giant 
with a himdred heads. He was so tall 
that he touched tho skies witli his head. 
His offspring wq;ce Gorgon, Gcryou, 
Cerberus, and the hydra of LemS. Like 
his father, he lies buried under Etna. 
(Homer: Hymna.) (5)wG iants.) 
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Tsrphoon'. Tho evil i^ius of E^p<- 
tian inythology; also a furious whining 
wind in tlio Chinese sftis. ^Typhoon or 
typhoii, the whirling wind, is really the 
Chinese t'ai’fun [the great wind].) 

*' n(>nuaMi tbo nuUant liiM tliftt girla tbe kIoIm*, 

Tho i-iri'lin/y Tr'i'hoii, whirled ironi iKjiut to 
4Hiin^ 

KxmiiiniinK all the rajre of all tbo sVy, 

And dire KriiciOi'ia, roldn." 

Thomgim: Hummer. 

Tyr. Son of Odin, and younger 
hnitbcr of Thor. The wolf Fonrir hit 
olf his hand, {tkandinavian mythology.) 

Tsrrant did not originally mean a 
ile.<)|)ut, hut an ahsolulo prince, and es¬ 
pecially one who made mmself absolute 
in a noo state. Napoleon III. would 
have been so calleu by the aneiciit 
Creeks. Many of tho Greek tyrants 
were pattein rulers, os Pisis'tratos and 
I*crit:les, of Athens; Per'iandor, of 
Corinth; Bionysios the Younger, Gclon, 
and Ids brother Hi’ero, of Syracuse; 
Polyc'iut^s, of Samos; Phi'dion, of 
Argos, etc, etc. (Greek, turannos, an 
al«olute king, like the Osar of Bnssia.) 

Tyrant of the Chersonese. Milti'ades 
was so called, and yet was he, as Byron 
says. “ Freedom’s best and bravest 
friend.” {Hee TlHBTY Tybants.) 

.1 fyranVs vein. A ranting, bullying 
iimnner. lu the old moralities the 
tyrants were made to mnt, and the 
loudness of their rant was proportionate 
to the villainy of their dispositions. 
Hence to out-Hcrml Herod is to rant 
more loudly than Herod ; to o’erdo 
'I’l-rniagant is to rant more loudly than 
'reimagiiut. (AVe Pilate, Voice.) 

Tyro, in Bryden’s satire of Absalom 
amt Arhituphelf means Holland; Egypt 
means Franco. 

•• I iiuMii n, my cmiiii.niiK'B, your Inst ostiito . . , 

N»\v lUl your lilievtlps a B|H)il arc iiiaUc, 

Kici pi iiiul T) riw lutcrcept your inulo.” 

1‘ari 1. 7(0-707. 

Tyrtcens. The Spanish Tyrians, 
Mauuel Jose Quinta'na, whose odes 
stimulated the Spauiards to vindicate 
their liberty at the outbreak of the War 
(if Indoiieudence. (<772-1857.) 


U 

U.S. The United States of North 
America. 

Ube'da. Orhauoio, painter of IJbcda, 
sometimes painted a dbek so prepos¬ 
terously designed that he was obliged to 
write under it, “ This is a cock.” 

^autes: Don Quixote, pt. ii.,bk. L 3.) 


Udal Teniire. The some as ” allo¬ 
dial tenure,” the opposite of “fei^l 
tenure.” Feudal tenure is the holding 
of a tenement of land .under a feud^ 
lord. Udal tenure is a sort of freehold, 
held by_ the right of loug possession. 
(Icclaudic, otkal, allodial.) 

Vgl^ means liag-like. Mr. Dyer de¬ 
rives it from ouph-iic, like an ough or 
goblin. The Welsh hagr, ugly, would 
rather point to hag-Ue, like a hag; but 
wo need only go to the Old English verb 
ugge, to feel an abhorttnee of, to stand 
in fear of. (Icclaudic, vgghgr, uggr, 
horror.) 

“ For tim inyuoe are ao fcllo and barite .... 

'fliak ilk man niuy ugse liutbe ybuwng Mid 
awl do." 

J/ampoIe, MS. Dotees, i*. iss. 

Ugly. (Sec PiEBBE dtt Coignet.) 

Ugly 9» Sin. 

*• sin 18 a creature of snob bldetnia mien 
That to 1)0 bated ueeda but to bo aeeu." 

Pope. 

UgoU'nOt Count of Pisa, deserted his 
party the Ghibellincs, and with the hope 
of usurping supreme power in Pisa 
formed an alliance with Giovanni Vis¬ 
conti, the head of the Guelphic party, 
who promiBo^ to supply him secretly 
with soldiers from Sarainia. Tho plot 
AV.-is found out, and botli W'eie banished, 
(iiovauni died, but the latter joined the 
Florentines, and forced the Fisans to 
restore his tenitorics. lu 1!B4 Genoa 
made war against Pisa, and Count 
TTgoli’uo treaclierously deseited the Pi- 
siius, causing their total overthrow. 
At length a conspiracy was formed 
against him, and in 1288 he was cast 
with his two sons and two grandsons 
into the t()wer of Guulandi, whore they 
were all sturvcil to death. Baute, in 
his Tnftrno, has given the sad tale an 
undying interest, 

NIB. Count Ugolino was one of the 
noble fiunily of Gheradosca, and ^ould 
bo styleci Ugolino Count of Ghenulescia* 

UUaa (German), A horse-soldier 
> chiefly employed in reconnoitering, skiT- 
miriiiug, and outpost duty. 

Uka'ae (2 syl.). A Hmwiau term for 
an edict either proceeding from the 
senate or direct from the 'emperor. 
(Kussiau, tfhasa, an edict.) 

m-Briit “ The Guide of Irdand.” 
A star supposed to be the guarman of 
that isluna. {Ossian: Temora, iv.) 

Ula'uta, Queen of Fetduta or Islaniila, 
sent a golden shield to Charlemagne^ 
which he yf9a to give to his bi^vvoEi 
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mlodin. Whoever could vrin tho sldeld 
from this poladiu was to claim the hand 
of ITlania iu marriage. (Orlatido Fun~ 

oaoy bk. XV.) 

Ule’ma. Iu Turkey, either a member 
of the college or the college itself. The 
Ulema consists of tho iniamns, muftis, 
and ciidis (ministers of religion, doctors 
of law, and administrators of justice). 
“Ulema” is tho plural of iil'm, a wise 
man. 

*• The iK not H7i iTctesldstical body, except 

d.i fHriiK Ittu'in Malioiiu’tau cnuiitried is Imwdl ou 
till* K-iiiiii.''—: Ottoman 'J'ltrkit, vt. >05. 

Ul'ler. The god of archery and the 
chtisu. No one could outstrip him iu his 
fcnow-shoes. {Hcrindimvtan mythologtj.) 

TnUa. Fingal's aged bard. (Osnau.) 

loi'd UlUn's Daughter. A ballad by 
Campbell. She eloped with the chief of 
Ulva's Isle, and, being pursued, induced 
a boatman to row them over Lochgyle 
during a storm. Tlie boat was over¬ 
whelmed just as Lord UlUn and his 
retinue reached tho lake. In an agony 
of distress, he now promised to forgive 
the fugitives, but it was too late: “ tho 
waters wild rolled o’er his child, and he 
was left lamenting.” 

Ul'ric. Son of Count Siegondorf. He 
rescues Str^'enbeim from the Oder, but, 
being informed by bis father that the 
man he Ita^ saved is tho enemy of their 
house,hemurdei'shim. (Jigrou: Wcni/’r.) 

Ht. Vine. Much honoured by fisber- 
men. He died *478 on ashes strewed in 
the font! of a cro.^s upon the floor. 

Ulster. A long loose overcoat, xvoni 
by males and females, and originally 
made of frieze cloth in Ulster. 


Ulster. The lied Hand of rider, 
{tiee undir JIaxii, The aj)en red hand.) 

Ulster Badge. A sinister hand, 
erect, open, and couped at the wrist 
j[y#/fc.»), sometimes t»om« in d canton, 
.and sometimes ou the esculcheou. (^S:rlV 
tinder Hanu an above,) ^ 

Ulster King of Anus. Chief 
heraldic officer of Ireland. Created by 
Edward VI. in 1552. c 

Ultima Thule. {See Tauus.) 

Ultima'tum (Latin). A iinal pro* 
po.sal, which, if not acceptrtl, will bo 
follo\«id by hostile proceedings. 


Ul'timum Vale (Latin). A finish¬ 
ing stroke, a final coup, 

“ Awopog, cutting off the thread of Ills life,gave 
HO uttimamiDile to my good foriuoe.”— 
Chtmfxom «/ otnittewUm, iti. 4. 


Ul'timus Romauoi'mni. So Horace 
Walpole was preposterously called. 
(1717-1707.) (WLast OF THB Romans.) 

tr Carlyle so called Dr. Johnson, but 
ho might, with greater propriety, bo 
termed tho last of tho Catos.*' (1709- 
1784.) •' 

Pope called Congreve “UlRmns. 
Romanorum.” (IG70-1729.) {Sec Last 
OF THIS Romans.) 

Ultra Vires. Beyond their legiti¬ 
mate powers. Said of a company when 
exceeding the licence given to it by Act 
of Parliaincut. Thus if a company, 
which hod obtained an Act of Purlia- 
ineut to construct a railway from 
London to Nottingham were to carry its 
rails to York, it would bo acting uUru 
vires. If the Bank of England were to 
set up a mint on their promises, it w'ould 
be acmig ultra vires. 

Ultramoutaue Party. Tlio nltra- 
Popish party in the Church of Rome. 
Ultramontano oiunious or tendencitts are 
those which favour the high “ Catholif ” 
party. Ultramontano (“heyond tho 
Alps ”) means Italy or the Papal States. 
Tho tenn was first used by the French, 
to distiuguisli those who look npem tho 
Pope as tho fountain of all power iu 
tho Church, in contradistinction to tho 
(xallicau school, which maintains tho 
right of seif-govemment by national 
churches, {See TEjVMONTank.) 

Ulys'ses (3 syl.), King of Itli’iica, a 
small rocky island of (Ireccc. Ho is 
represented in Homer’s lliful as full 
of artifices, and, acconliiig to Virgil, hit 
upon the device of tho wooden horse, by 
wrhich IVoy was ultimately taken, (The 
word means The Angrg ot fTrathful.) 

After the fall of l*roy, Ulysses was 
driven about by tempests for ten years 
before he reached iiomc, and bis adviai- 
turos form the subject of Homer’s other 
epic, called the Oamsey. 

Ulysses, When Palaino'des summoned 
Ulysses to thel'rojan war, he found him 
in a field ploughii^ with a team of 
strange animals, aim sowing salt instead 
of l»arley. This ho did to feign in¬ 
sanity, tnat he might be excused from 
the expedition. The ineident is em¬ 
ployed to show what meagre shifts lu-o ‘ 
sometimes resorted to to Muffle out of 
plain duties. 

UlyMet (JVif). Albert HI., Mar¬ 
grave of Brauoenbnrg. He was also 
called “ The Aehitles*' (y-**-)* (HH* 
1486.) 

Tike Vlyssee <f the Siyhlmde, Sii! 
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Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, but- 
iiaiucd “The Block.’*, (Died 1719.) 
Hw sou Donald was called “ The Gentle 
Locliiol.” _ 

Ulyaaes’ Bow. Only Ulysses could 
draw Ills <*n’u bow, and he cauld shoot 
ail sOTow through twelve rings. By 
*iis sign Penel'opS recognised her hus- 
l>uiid ui'tor B.n absouce of twenty years. 

67yswj(’ bortf was proplietie. It be¬ 
lt mgod nt one tinio to Eu'rytua of 
(Eclial'ia. 

‘•ThH how Ilf iniiir sanj? tn me of | rosoiifc war 
. . . ‘ I liii\ e heard Imi ouVe of hiicIi a weavon . . . 

I ho how of Oily^dcii'i,’ said the i(Ueeii."~y/. ifider 
UifjgnYti; Thf IVortflH Dt^ire, lA. ii. ctiai>. i. 

ITma, consort of Sira, famous for her 
defeat of the army of Chanda and 
Millida, two demons. She is repi-escntcd 
ns holding the heoil of Chanda in one of 
her four hands, and trampling on Mnuda. 
The heads of the army, strung into a 
necklace, adorn her body, and a girdle 
of the sauio surrounds her waist. 

limber. The mint so called, was first 
made m Umbria, Italy. 

Umble-pie. A pio made of urahlcs— 
i.r. the liver, kidneys, etc., of a doer. 
'I'hfse '‘refuse" W'cro the perquisites of 
flic khcjicr, and umblo-picwas a dish fur 
servants and inferiors. 

Till' kret'Cr hath iho skin. hcad.imiMo'*. chine, 
tiiidshimldcrs.'—//oftMu/nul; Vhraiitflc, i. 3U4. 

• 

Umbra. Obmjuiom Vnihra^ in Garth’s 
fhsjM'imtry, is Dr. Gould. 

Umbrage. To tide unibrage. To 
lake offence. Umbrage metuis shade 
(Latin, umbra), a gloomy view. 

Umbrella. Common in London in 
1719. First used in Edinburgh by Dr. 
Spoils. First used in Glasgow iu*1780. 
Aloutioncd by Drayton in his Muses 
tUizntm (1630); but Drayton evidently 
refers to a sort of ion. Quarles’s AV«- 
hh ms (1635) also uses the word to signify 
tlio Di'ity hidden in the luanhoud of 
Christ. “ Nature ieamade th’ umbrella 
of the Deity” (bk. iv. emblem 14). 
Drayton’s lines arc: 

“ Amt iikn mnhrellas, with their toitbers, 
s Ktiivlit} un in all suris »f wrathers." 

Tlio Grophie tells us, “ An uinhrclla is uow 
lnMiiK ninde iu London for an Atrlran iKitentaio 
which when nufitrled, will cover a npiKc sulU* 
Clout for iwulve Pvreotis. The stick la... fifteen 
fwt March IsUl, H»<, p. Bra 

The Tatier, in No. 238 (October 17lh, 
1710), says: 

- “ The yoiijiir gentlemen lielonging tu the Custom 
^tinso ... iKirruwed the UHihrelM Irein Wilk's 
eofftt'-housv," 


So that umbrellas were kept on hire at 
that date. 

V Jonas Hanway (born 1712) used an* 
umbrella in Loudon to keep off the rain, 
and created a disturbance among the 
seflan porters and public coachmen. So 
that probably umbrellas were not com¬ 
monly used in the streets at the time. 

“The tuekud-iii> sem^lress wnlks with hasty 

strnles, 

W'liilu eticams run down her nllod unihrcihi’s 

sides." Swift ; A C'ltu Shuiefr Uilh', 

“ Or niidurnrath th' uiulirella'ii oily shell 

Hafe thru' tlio wet on riinking rnttens trend.” 

Qiry: Trivia, lik. i. <17 M). 

Umbrella^ a.<i, under Gladstone's um¬ 
brella, means dominion, regimen, influ¬ 
ence. The allusion is to the umbrella 
which, as an emblem of sovereignty, is 
carried over the Sultan of Morocco. In 
Travels of AH Beg (Tcnng Magazine, 
December, 1835, vol. iv, 480), we are 
told, “The retinue of the sulttin was 
composed of a troop of from fifteen to 
twenty men on horseliack. About 100 
steps ‘ liebind them came tlic sultan, 
mounted on a mule, with an oiilcor 
bi'ariug bis umbrella, who rode beside 
him on a mule, , , . Noliody but the 
hultan himself [not oven] Ids sous and 
brotliers, dares to make use of it." 

*' As ft ilu'oci CDTUi'etilor f<iv the ihronc-or, 
strh-rly Ki>rukiug, fur tlie shoiw-fliHiUiiiihrelia—lu> 
’MiiUm Ahiiri!*] omlil Bcara'lx liore lue#caiHS.”— 
A'lHihrut/i AwgHKt, l>e2,11,314. 

V In 187 i the sacred umbreUit of King 
Koffec Kalcalli, of the Ashantces, was 
capturiMl. It was jilaccd iu the South * 
Kensington Museum. 

U'na {Truth, so called because truth 
is one). She starts with St. George on 
his advcutiiro. and being driven by a 
storm into “Wandering Wood," retu’es 
for the night to Hvpocrisy’s cell. St. 
Gcoi'gc quits tho cell, leaving Una be¬ 
hind. In her search for him she is 
carej«sed by a lion, who aftei wards 
attends ^he next sleeps in the hut 
of Superstition, and next morning meet^ 
Hjqioerisy dressed as St. Georga As 
•they journey together Stuisloy' meets 
them, exposes Hypocrisy, kills the lion, 
luid Carnes off Una ou his steed to a 
wild forest. Um^ fills the air with her 
shrieks, and is rescued by tho fauns and 
satyrs, who attempt to worsliip her, but, 
being restrained, pay adoration to her 
OSS. She ts delivered from tlie satyrs 
and fauns by Sir Sah'raue, and % told 
by Arcbi'mago that St. George is dead, 
but subsequently hears that ho is the 
captive of Orgoglio. She goes to King 
Arthur for aid, and the king both slays 
Orgoglio and rescues the knight. Uua 
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now takes St. George to the house of 
Holiness, where he is carefully nursed, 
aud then leads him to Eden, where their 
union is consummated. {Spenser: i'ah'ie 
Queetuf, bk. i.) (See Liosr.) 

Una BerraniUa [a iiUle wouHtain 
smg^f by Mendo'za, Marquis of Santil- 
laua, godfather of Die^ Hurtado do 
Mendoza. This song, of European cele¬ 
brity, was composed on a little mrl 
found 1^ the marquis tending her 
father’s nocks on the hills, and is called 
The Charming Milk-maiden of Sweet 
Fin'oJ(/sa. 

Un'aaered (3 syl.). Unanointed; 
without extreme unction. (Saxon eell 
means ^‘oil,” and an-ceU to ’'anoint 
with oil.”) 

“ Uu)iougcle«l rwltbnut tbe Isat sacrament], dis- 
apiKJinteu, uiianclcd." 

Shakeapeare: Jfamlet, f.S. 

Uno^ the son of Chingachcook; 
called in French Le Cmf Agile (Deer- 
foot) ; introduced into throe of Feuimoro 
Cooper’s novels—vis. The Last of the 
Mohicansf The Tathjinder, end The 
Pioftcer. 

Un’olal Letters. Letters an inch in 
size. From the fifth to the ninth cen¬ 
tury. (Latin uncia, an inch.) 

Unolronaiolsed in Heart and 

Ears (Acts vii. 61). Obstinately deaf 
and wnfully obdurate to the preaching 
of the ajlbstle. Heathenish, aud per¬ 
versely so. 

Unde. Don't come the nneh over me. 
In Latin, “ Ne sis patrms mild ” 
(Horace: 2 iii. 88)— i.e. do not overdo 

your privilege of reproving or castigating 
me. The Latin notion of a pntram nr 
uncle left guardian was that of a severe 
castigator aud reprover. Similarly, then' 
idea of a step-mother was a woman of 
stem, nnsympathetic nature, who was 
unjust to her step-children, aud was 
generally disliked. • 

• • Mvtuontea j»tru» verbera Un<{ii®."—//oracc ; 

S OOm. xii. a 

Unole. Oone to mg meh'sf Uncle’s ' 
is a pun on the Latin word umcms, a hook. 
Pawnbrokers employed a hook to lift 
articles pawned before spouts were 
adopted. “Gone to the mens" is ex¬ 
actly tantamount to the more modem 
phrase “ Up the spout,” The pronoun 
was inserts to carry out th# pun. In 
Frenclq ^'C'est ehez ma tante." At the 
pawnbroker’s. 

Uaele Saa. (See Sax.) 

Unole Tom* A negro slave, noted 
for his fidelity, piety, and the faithful 


discharge of all his duties. Being sold, 
he has to submi^ to the most revolting 
cruelties. (Mrs. Beecher Stowe: VncTe 
Tom's Cabin.) 

V This tale was fotmded on the story 
of Josiah JlensoH (1787), told to Mrs. 
Stowe by Henson hunself. * , 

Unoo has two meanings: As an rrrfo 
jective it means unknown, strange, un¬ 
usual ; but as an advirb it means very - - 
as unco good, unco glad, etc. Tho 
'* unco guid ” are the pinchbeck siiints, 
too good by half. 

*‘Tlio raco *if tlio 'nuen giiia’ (<< uot yet (juite 
exiincr iu Scutlaud."—.1 DaUy Jonmal. 

Unomnbor (5^), formerly called St. 
Wylgeforte. “Women changed her 
name” (says Sir Thomas More) “be¬ 
cause they reken that for a pccke of 
otys she will not foile to utmmber tluaii 
of their husbondys.” The tradition 
says that the saint was very beautiful, 
but, wishing to lead a single life, prayed 
that she might have a beard, after 
which she was no more cumbered mth 
lovers. “ For a peck of oats,” says Sir 
Thomas More, “ she would provide ii 
horse for on evil housebonde to ride to 
tho Devill upon.” 

“ II a wifi? M ure woary of a linf<i>ainl. iIjp offci pd 
naiti at I’ouloa . . . to St. L'ni-uiuijcr.’’—Jfn-Ao'l 
Wiwde Cl»l}. 

Utt'der-onr'rent mehtphoiicidly 
means something at work which hits an 
opposite tendency to what is visible <fr 
apparait. Thus iu the Puritan suiuc- 
nutcy there was a strong under-cirri cut 
of loyalty to the bauishra prince. Both 
iu tur and water there are frequently 
two currents, the upjter one riuining iu 
oue direction, and the under one in 
anotlicr. 

Uader4piir>leaaier. An undcr- 
stiapijer; a subordinate; the leather 
strap which goes under tlio heel of the 
b<mt to assist in keying the spur iu the 
right place. 

“ Rrorett and Dangorllold , . . were suitor- 
dinato Intoraicra—a sort uf under-simr-loatliurB, 
as tbe cant term W0Dt.**'-i9tr >f. Hem: Pereril of 
the PetOc, chap. xll. 

Under tbe Boee [«»& ro’se]. (See 
article Boss.) 

Under Welgb. The undertaking is 
already begun. A ship is said to be 
under weigh when it has drawn its an¬ 
chors from their moorings, aud started 
on its voyage. 

Under trbleb King, Besonlan? 

Which horn of the dilemma js to be 
tdl^eu? 
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Underwriter. An underwnter at 
Ihyds, One who insures a ship or its 
merchandise to u stated amount. So 
called because he writes his name under 
the policy. 

Undine' (2 syl.). Thewater>nyinph, 
who eras seated without a ^ul, nice all 
lathers of her species. By monyms a 
rooitiil she obtained a soul, and with it 
all the pains and penalties of the human 
race. {La Motts Fotiqw: Undine.) 

V Founded on a tale told by Para¬ 
celsus in his Treatise on EhmcnUit Sprites. 
{See Paiby, Sylphs.) 

Ungrateful Quest {The). {See 
Guest.) 

Ungnem. Ad mguem. To the mi¬ 
nutest iraint. To finish a statue ad un- 
gatM is to finish it so smoothly and 
perfectly that when the nail is run over 
the sui'face it can detect no imperfection. 

Unbinged. I am quite unhinged. 
My nerves are shaken, my e<}uilibrium 
of aiumd is disturbed; 1 am like a door 
which has lost one of its hinges. 

Unbou'selled (3 syl.). Without hav¬ 
ing had the Eucharist in the hour of 
death. To housel is to administer the 
‘“siicruinent” to the sick in danger of 
death. Houscl is the f^axou kiisel (the 
Eucharist). Lye derives it from the 
Gothic hnnsa (a victim). 

* Unicom. According to the legends 
<if the Middle Ages, the unicorn could be 
caught only by placing a virgin in his 
haunts; upon seeing the virgin, the 
creature would lose its fieroeness and lie 
quiet at her feet. This is said to be an 
allegory of Jesus Christ, who willinjgly 
l)ecame man and entered the Yirgm^ 
womb, when He was taken by the hunters 
of blood. The one horn symbolises the 
great Gospel doctrine that Christ is one 
with God. {Guiitaume, Ciere de Norman¬ 
die 'JVouek't'-) * 

V The unicorn has the legs of a buck, 
tlie tail of a Hon, tii^head and body of a 
hmue, and a ri^le nom in the middle of 
its forehead. The horn is white at the 
base, block in the*middle, and red at the 

^ tip. llie body of the unicorn is white, 
' the head red, and eyes blue. The oldest 
author that describes it is Cte'sias 
(n.c. 400); Aristotle calls it the Wild 
Ass; Pliny, the Indian Ass; Lobu also 
do8crilK!3 it in his JIisioi% of Abyssinia. 

Utnrorn. James I. surantutea a uni¬ 
corn, one of the supporters of the royal 
wi-ms of ricotlond, for the i^od dragou of 


Wales, introduced by Henry YII. Ari* 
osto refers to the arms of Scotland thus: 

" Yon linn plaeeil two unicorns lietween 

Tint rampant witii a silver sM'ord is seen. 

iH for tbe king of Scotland’s Imnner known.” 

Jiixtle, iil. 

Unicorn. According to a belief once 
popular, the uuicom by dipping its horn 
into a liquid could detect whether or 
not it contained poison. In the designs 
for gold and silver plate made for the 
Emperor Bndolph II. by Ottavio Stiuda 
is a enp on whiem a unicorn stands as if 
to essay the liquid. 

Di'iHny unicorn. Two wheelers and 
one leader. The leader is the one hoim. 
(Latin, unum cornu, one horn.) 

Unleorns. So whale-fishers call nar¬ 
whals, from the lung twisted tusks, often 
eight feet long. 

Unigeb'itiiB ^atin. The Only-Be¬ 
gotten). A Papal bull, BO called'from 
its opening sentence, “ Umgen'ttus Itei 
Filius.'* It was issued in condemnation 
of Quesnel’s Itefexions Morales, which 
favoured Jansenism; the bull was issued 
in 1713 by Clement XI., and was a 
damnatio in giobo — i.e. a condemnation 
of the whole book without exception. 
C/ardinai de Noaillea, Archbishopof Paris, 
took the side of Quesnel, an^ those who 
supported the archbishop t^^iust the 
pope were termed “ Appclants.** In 
1730 the bull wiis condemned jj^y the civil 
authorities of Paris, and the controversy 
died out. 

Union Jack. The national banner 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It consists 
of three united crosses—that of St. George 
for England, the saltire of St. Andrew for 
Scotland, and the cross of St. Patrick for 
Ireland. 

In the Union Jack the white edging of 
St. George’s cross shows the white field. 
In the saltire the cross is reversed ou 
each sid|^ showing that the other half of 
the cross is covered over. The broad 
white baud is the St. Andrew’s cross: 
• the narroiv white edge is the white field 
of St. Patrick’s cross. 

In regard to the word “Jack,” some 
say it is Jmqne (Janies), the name of the 
king who united roe flags, but this is not 
correct. Jacque is a surcoat emblazoned 
with St George’s cross. James I. added 
St. Andrew’s cross, and St. Patrick’s 
cross was addeil iu 1801. {Jaeflie, our 
“jacket”) 

Tochuically described thus: 

"Tlie riiinn King sluill bo azure, the Crosaea 
rnliiiv of St. Andrew and St. Pamck cnarterly 
per Bultua.cuuutercbanged, argent and galea, the 
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latlcr f1nil>riatr(l of tlic necond, Furinnunted l>y 
tbe I'rosa of Ht. ticorijt; of tltfi third, fiiabriatou 
»& till) saltire.”—A]/ order of the CouncH. 


"Jaciue, do I'allemaiul jiirfre, capi'ce de jietUc 
ca-saiiue uiiluaire ()u' on iiortaU au inoyoii age siir 
les anuea et siir la cuirasse.”—Zloudtet; ila*- 
ItoiitMiire ruivereel. 


Union Bose (The). The York and 
Lancaster, the ivemls of which nro white 
and red; the white representing the 
white rose of the House of York, and 
the red representing the rod rose of tlie 
House of Lancaster, 


Unionists. A AVhig and Radi&al 
party op}K)3ed to Home Rule in Ireland. 
It began in 1880, and in ISOe joined the 
Conservative government. 


Unlta'riai^ in England, ascribe 
their foundation to John Biddle (1015- 
160‘J). Milton (V), Locke, Newton, Lard- 
ncr, and many other men of historic note 
were Unitarians. 


United Kingdom. 'Ilie name adopted 
on January 1st, 1801, when Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland Mrerc united. 

United States. The thirty-six 
stales of North America oinposiiig the 
Federal Republic. Each state is repre¬ 
sented in ttio Federal Congress by two 
senators, and a number of representa¬ 
tives proportionate to the number of 
inhabitants. I1ie uickimmo of a United 
States man is a Brother Jonathan,” 
and of the people in the aggregate 
“Brotlier Jonathan” (y.r.), Beclared 
their indfljiendencc July 4th, 1776. 

Unities. Abistotkliam.) 

Universal Doctor. Alain do Lille 
(1114-1203). 

Universe (3 syl.). According to Iho 
Peripatetics, the universe consists of 
eleven .spheresenclosed within each other 
like Chinese balls. The eleventh sphere 
is called the empyre'an or heaven of the 
blessed. (6Vc Hkavek.) 

Univer'sity. First npi>lie^ to col- 
•kgiate socierios of learning in the 
twelfth century, because the uitiveraittfs 
(entire range of .literature)* 
w'us taught in them — i.e. arts, the¬ 
ology, law, and physic, still called the 
** learned ”j* sciences. Greek, Latin, 
grammar, rhetoric, ana poetry are CiiJlod 
humamty Hludten, or himntnorSs litora, 
mc.aning “biy” studies in contradis¬ 
tinction to diyiniiy, which is the study 
of (lit4ne things. (»Sptf Cad.) 


Unknown. The Or eat Unknown. 
•Sir Walter licott. So called because the 
Warerhy Noreh Were at first published 


tJp • 

anonymously. It was James Batfan- 
tyno who ifrst applied the tenn to the 
unknown novelist. 

Unlioked or Unliokod Cii1». A 

loutish, unmannerly youth. According 
to tradition, the boar cub is misshapen 
and imperfect till its dam lias lickea it 
into form.* • ^ 

Unlnoky Gifts. {See Fatal Gifts, f 

Unmanned (2'jyl,). A man reduced 
to tears. It is a term in falconry applied 
to a hawk not yet subservient to man; 
metaphorically, having lost the spirit, 
etc., of a man. 

Unmarried Uon of Note, 

WrvHB.) 

Unmentionables. Breeches, 

“('•iniithiansiiiKlc'Kiiiiaitcsfrmn IIuiul SiniM. 
simniiiv ivn i!ye-tflas», . . . wititiiiK-inen ni I'ucil 
1 ‘i.iiti iiiiil itlUHh uiiiiitiiitionSbli's dI'joIIiav. •{ivvii, 
Mill*, rr>l, uikI ill! tbe ]i)'iiiiary «.‘<»b>'irs.'‘—/Af. .V. iV. 
UAtnloii; JonriKtl (INIDI). 

Unready (The). Ethclred II.—i.e. 
lacking rede (counsel). (*, 978-10l(;.) 

Unrlghteons [.^/dok'iwoAl. St. 
Chrislopher’H name before baptism. * It 
was changed to Christ-boarcr because he 
carried over a sticam a little child, who 
(according to tradition) proved to lie 
Jesus Christ. 

Unwaskod (2 syl.). It was Burke 
who first called the mob “ the great un¬ 
washed,” but the term “unwasbod” 
had been applied to Uiem before, for 
Gay uses it. » 

•• Till' kinfl! of Kile drew forth bis swonl 
f'f bunk Coil, 'tiriia not hi wmibi, 

Ami iifm<'(',or iiiuuy a aiiuiieunU lord. 

An '.nwasbed knlgiit of ISnih.'' 

A BitlUiU nil Qnn li 

Up. The Home is np. Tlio business 
of the day is ended, and tlio members 
may rise up from their seats and go 
home. 

A.a. is tip. AB. is on his legs, in for 
a speech. 

Up, Guards, and at them ! ” Creasy, 
in his Fifteen dJeeiidpe Battles, states that 
the Duke of Wellington gave tliia owler 
in the final chargeat the battle of Water¬ 
loo. It has been ptterly denied by re¬ 
cent writers, but ills tlie fashion to deny 
or discredit all cherished traditions. J, 
for one, wish the tradition were true, 
because, like Nel.son’8 mot at TruEalg.n-,, 
it gives a memoTable interest to iho 
charge; hut alas! wo are informed that 
it was not the Guards, hut the 52nd 
liglit inihntry which broke tlio colurim 
of the Fnnm Imperial Guard in the 
final char^, and ” honour to whuin 
honour is due.” 
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Up a Tree. Shelved; nowhere; done 
for. A ’poBsmn up a gum-tree. {See 
under Tbbe.) • 

Up tbe Spout. In pawn. {See Sfotti.) 
Up to Snuffi {See Snuff.) 

Up to tbe Bub. Hub is^an archaic 
woi54or the nave of a wheelj the hilt of 
wJi weapon, or the mark aimed at iu 
quoits. If a cart sinks in the mud up 
to the hub, it cab sink no lower; if a 
man is thrust through with a sword up 
to the hub, the entire sword has passed 
through him; and if a quoit strikes the 
hub, it is not possible to do better. 
Hence the phrase means fully, entirely, 
iis far as possible. It is not American, 
but archaic English. {See Hub.) 

** r »finnldirt cominnno witli noixuly that didn’t 
iM'licve 111 clei'lion iiii to the huh."—Afw. Nlvire: 
Jhed, vol. i. 1 ). Sll. 

Up to tbe Mark. In good condition 
of health; well skilled iu proposed work. 
“ Not up to the mark ” means a cup too 
low, or not sufficiently skilled. 

Up-turning of tale Gians. He fdt 

that (he hnurfer the np-tuming of Ins 
gla^x mt-H at hand. Ho knew that the 
sand of life was nearly run out, and that 
death was about to turn his hour-glass 
upside down. 

Upaa-troo or JVmn~treeof Maea^mn*', 
Applied to anything hauefui or of evil 
ind ueiicc. Tlie tradition is that a putrid 
atreara rises from the tree which grows 
iu the island of Java, and that whatever 
the vaiKmr touches dies. This fable is 
chiefly due to Foersch, a Dutch phy- 
siciau, who publislied his narrative in 
178a. “Not a tree,” ho says, “nor 
blade of grass is to bo found in the 
valley or surrounding mountains. Not 
a beast or bird, reptile or living thing, 
lives in the vicinity.” He adds that on 
“oue occasion 1,600 refugees encamped 
within fourteen miles of it, and all hut 
800 died within f^o months.” This 
fable Datrwin has perpetuated iu his 
Lores of the Plants. Bennett has shown 
tliat the DutchmaiLs account is a mere 
traveller’s tale, for the tree while grow¬ 
ing is quite innocuous, though the juice 
may be used for poison; the whole 
, neighbourhood is most richly covered 
with vegetation; men can fearlessly 
walk under the tree, and birds roost on 
its bmuches. A upas tree grows in 
Kev Gardens, and flourishes amidst 
other hot-house plants. 

“On the hiiwted licsth 
Felt Upas sita the hydnt-it-ee of death.'* 

* . Ifarwin: Loves of the Phms, Ht. 230, 


Upper Crust. The lions or crack 
men of the day. The phrase was first 
used in Sam Slick. The upper crust 
was at ono time the part ol the loaf 
placed before the most nonoured guests, 
^us, in Wynkyn de Wordo’s Bohe of 
Keruinge (carvmg) we have these di¬ 
rections: “,Thon take a lofe in your 
lyfte hande, and pare ye lofe rounde 
about; then cut the ouer-emste to your 
souerayne . . .” Furnwall, in 
undMealeSy etc., says the same thing— 
“ Kutt the i^pper cniste for your soucr- 
ajTie.” 

“ I want you to sec Peel. Stanley,Oraljani.Plilol, 
Uuoaetl, Macaulay, old JMe,uud soon. They are 
all upper crust here.” 

Upper Storey. The head. “Ill- 
famished in the upper storey; ” a head 
without hraina. 

Upper Ten Tbonaand or Tbe 
Upper Ten. 'Die aristocracy. The 
term was-first used by.N. P. Willis, in 
speaking of the fashionables of New 
York, who at that time were not more 
tlian ten thousand in number. 

Uproar is not compounded of vp and 
ronvy but is the Geiman auf-rnhren (to 
stir up). 

Upsee-Duteb. A heavy Dutch beer; 
Vpsee Frivse a Friesland strong ale; 
L^ee English, a strong ^uglish ale. 
Ufsee Jbikeh also means ti{>sy, stupid 
witli drink. 

" 1 do not like the dnlneas of yntir eye. 

It hath a ht'avi' cast; 'tH upsee'lliitcli. 

And says yciu area 1iinip>sli almreinssTcr.'’ 
eeu JouMH ; The AtrhfutiM, iv. 4. 

“ Yet wlioop, Bamahy 1 oft with tliy Ihiiior, 
brink iipsces out, and a tlfr for the vicar." 

Sir tYalter Seott: Ladii of the fMke, vi. .1. 
“Teach me how to take the Gerumu misv frfcxe. 
the Danish ronscr.tlie Switzer’s stoop of Ithcuish." 
—Uekker: liortibotik ( 1600 ). 

Up'eet Priee. The price at which 
goods sold by auction are first offered 
for competition. If no advance is made 
they fall to the person who made the 
upset price. Our “reserved bid” is 
virtually the same thing. 

Urbl et Orbt [To and the re^ 
of the wogliQ’ A form usetl in the piib- 
[icatiou of Papal bulls. 

Urd Vrhe Past'], Guardian of the 
sacred fount cajied Urdu, where the 
gods Sit in judgment. {Hcaudtnarutn 
ingthologg.) 

Urdaqr Urdon Fount {7'he). The 
sacred fount of li^t and heat, aiinatetl 
over the Rainbow Bridge, Bifros” {Sean- 
ditiavian mgthologg.) 

Urda,Verdandi,iutd Sknldo. The 

three Noniir (Posf, Pvseitf, and Ptstnre) 
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who dwell in a beantif nl hall helow the 
^•tree Yggdiasir. Thoir employment 
is to engtave on a shield the aeswy of 
man. (Scandinavian mytkoloffff.) 

*t Urd (Fast) takes the threads from 
Verdaudi (Present), and Verdaudi takes 
them from Skald (htture). 

H “ What is that which was to-inoiroiv 
and will he yesterday f ” Verditndi 
stands between Skuld (to-morrow) and 
TJrd (jyesterday). 

Urgan. A mortal bom and chris¬ 
tened, but stolen by the king of tho 
fairies and brought up in elf-land. He 
was sent to Lord Bicnord, the husband 
of Alice Brand, to lay on him the * ‘ curse 
of the sle^less eye ” for killing his wife’s 
brother hfthert. When Lora Bichard 
saw the hideous dwarf ho crossed him¬ 
self, but the elf said, “1 fear not sign 
made with a bloody hand,” Then for¬ 
ward stepped Alice and nuido the sign, 
and the dwarf said if an 3 r woman would 
sign his brow thrice with a cross he 
should recover his mortal form. Aliat 
signed him thrice, and the elf became 
** the fairest knight in all Scotland, in 
whom she recognised her brother 
Ethert.” (Sir IFalter Scoti: Alice Brand; 
Lady of the Lake, iv. 12.) 

Urgoad^ lA Desooneol'da. An 

enchantress or sort of Mede'a in the 
romances belonging to the Am'adis and 
Pal'merinoerics, in the Spanish school of 
romance. 

Ur'geL One of Charlemagne’s pala¬ 
dins, famous for his “giant strength.” 

XTrlah. Letter of Uriah, (2 Sam. xi. 
15.) (See Lstteb . . .) 

UrieL “Eegent of the Sun,” and 
* “sharpest-sighted spirit of all in 
heaven.” (Mihon: ParadiseLost,iii, 690.) 

Longfellow, in tho Goldm Legend, 
makes Baphael the angel of tho Sun, 
and Uriel tho minister of Maeis. 
Bofbael.) 

" I am Uio minister of Mars, 

The stroiigiwt Ktar .amons the,stars. 

My soiitfs of i)Ov.'er |•relll(lc 
The inarcli aua hatllo of man’s lifo, 

And tor tlm sufferinR nud the sti ife 
J give him fortitude.” 

%lie HiToeU Phil/, lii, 

ITrim, in Garth’s Dispensary, is Dr. 
Atterbury. 

•• tirl n was ci\ 1\, and not void of sense. 

Mad hiinuitir and eintrteniis ronlliiaii’O. . . . 

CimsiiMt at feaata, and Ciich dPonruin knew, 

And soon as the dcssOrl aiijieared, wltlidren,'' 

(Unto i. 

Uirlm and Tbimunlm consisted of 
three stones, which were deposited in 
the double lining of the hi^ priest’s 


hroostelute. One stone represented Yes, 
one Ao, and one A o austcer is to be given. 
When any question was brought to the 
high priest to be decided by “ Urim,” 
thepnostput his hand into the “pouch” 
and drew out one of the stones, and ac¬ 
cording tp the stone drawn out tho 
question was decided. (Lev. vlii. 8; 
1 Sam. xxvih. 0.) 

Ursa Btajor. Calisto, daughter of 
Lyca'on, was violated hy Jupuer, ami 
Juno changed her into a hear. Jupiter 
placed Iter among the stars that she 
might bo mora under his protection. 
Homer calls it Arktos the bear, and 
llamaxa tho waggon. Tlie Bomans 
called it Xh'sa tho Imar, and Septemtridnes 
tho seven ploughing oxen; whence “ Sep- 
teutrioiia'iis ” come to signify the north. 
The common names in £\u'Oi>e for the 
seven bright stens are “ tho plough,” 
“ the waggon,” “ Charles’s »vain,” ” tlie 
Great Bear,” etc. 

Boswell’s father used to call Dr. Jolm- 
son Ursa Major. (See Bbab.) 

Ursa Minor. Also called Cynosn'rn, 
or “ Dog’s tail,” from its circular sweep. 
The polo star is « iu the tail. (See 
Cynosubk.) 

St. Ursula and the eleven thousand 
rirgin martyrs. Ursula was a British 
princess, and, os tlie legend says, was 
going to France with her virgin traiu, 
hut was driven by adverse winds tj,) 
Cologne, where she and licr 11,000 coni’- 
panious wore martyred by the Huns. 
This exti-avogant legend is said to have 
originated iu the discover of an inscrip¬ 
tion to Ursula et Untied mi tin Uirt/ines, 
“ tho virgins Ursula and UudecimUla; ” 
hut by translating the latter name, tho 
inscription reads ‘ ‘ Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins.” Visitors to Cologne are shown 
pili» of skulls and human boucs heaped 
m the wall, faced with glass, which tho 
verger asserts are the reucs or the 11,000 
martyred virgins. Vinanra.) 

Used Up. Wo/n out, tired out, utterly 
fatigued, or exhausted. Used up alludes 
to articles used up.' Worn out alludes 
to dresses and arbcles worn out hy use. 
Exhausted alludes to wells, water, etc., 
dried up. Tired out means tired utterly. 

“Beinv out niftlit after night. bIio got kinder 
. used nxip—tommek: Unman satare, p. i«2. 

Ueh'er means a porter. (Old French, 
huisher, a doot^ whence huissier, on 
usher; Latin, osliarim.) One who 
stands at the doox to usher visitors into 
the presence,, (Scotch, JVishart.) 
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Mn8'q,iiel}an'gli (3 Byl.). Wliisky 
^dHh, tiisge-beatha, water of life). Simi- 
liir to the Iiatm aqua vUt^ aad the 
French can de vie. ^ 

Ut. Saxon out, an Utoxeter. in Stuf- 
furdnhirc; XJtrecht, in |loUaud; “ outer 
camp town”; the “out pMsage,” so 
colled Clotaire bocaus« it was the 
{^r^d passage over or out of the Bhine 
before that river changed its bed. CV- 
inosi is out or outer-most. Utgabi). ) 

“Sirain at [u*. “out"] a gnat, and swallow a 
cai’icl.’—Matt, sxiii. 24. 

Ut Queat liaacls. etc. Tliis hymn 
was com^sed in 770. Dr. Busb^, in 
his Musical Dictionary, says it is 
asci-ibed to John the Baptist, but has 
omitted to inform us by whom. {See Do.) 

U'ta. Queeu of Burgundy, mother of 
Kriemhild end Gunther. {The Nibe- 
Itnigen- Lml.) 

U'ter. Pendragon (chief) of tho 
Biitons; by an adulterous amour with 
Igcma (wife of Oorlois. Duke of Corn¬ 
wall) ho became the father of Arthur, 
who succeeded him as king of tlte SilurSs. 

U'terlne (3 syl.). ji uterine brother 
nr sister. One born of the same niotlier 
but not of tho same father. (Latin, 
utd'Hs, the womb.) 

Ut'gard (Old Norse, outer ward). The 
circle of rocks that hemmed in the ocean 
which was supposed to encompass the 
vrorld. Tho giants dwelt among the 
• rocks. {Scanduianan mythology, ) 

Utgard-liok. The demon Tif the 
infernal regions. {Scandimvtan myth- 
oloyy.) 

U'tl Posslde'tiB {Litiht, as you at 
present possess them). The belligei'ents 
are to retain possession of all the places 
taken by thorn before the treaty com¬ 
menced. 

U'tloen'sto# Cato the Younger was 
BO called from U'tica, the place of his 

death. ’ • 

• 

Utllita'riana. A word first used by 
Jobn Stuart Mill; but Jeremy Benthuin 
employed tho word “ Utility ” to siguify 
tho doctrine wliieh makes “ the happi¬ 
ness of man *’ the one and only measure 
of right and wrong. 

“Oil. liavi'lneas, oiir lH‘lnR*s end and aim.... 

For wtiicb Wf btur li» live, or dare to die." 

yaps i SsBap on Man, Kpisile iv>. 

Uto'pia properly means tmvhere 
(Greek, on topos), It= is the imaginary 
island of Sir Thomas More, where everv* 
tiling is perfect—the laws, the mor^, 
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the politics, etc. In this romance the 
evils of exisnng laws, etc., are shown by 
contrast. (1516.) {See Wbisskxqrtwo.) 

UUfpia, the kingdotn of (fraagoasier. 
When PautagrneU miled thiihra from 
France and h^ got into the main ocean, 
he doubled the Cape of Good Hope and 
made for the shores of Melmda. “Part-, 
ing from Me'domoth, he sailed with a 
northerly wind, passed Me'dam, Ge- 
lasem, and tiie Fairy Isles; and keeping 
Uti to the left and Udeu to the nght, 
ran into the port of Utopia, distant 
about three and a half leagues from the 
city of the Amaurots.” {Medamoth, 
from no place; Mddum, nowhere; Gela- 
sem, hidden land: Uti, nothing at all; 
Uden, nothing; Utopia, no place, dis¬ 
tant three and a half leagues from 
Amauros, the vanishing point — all 
Greek.) {See QuExmtTS.) 

Uto'pBufc. An impracticable scheme 
for the imiirovement of society. Any 
scheme of profit or pleasure which is not 
liracticablo. {See Utopia, ) 

U'troqiiilBto [Doth - kindero]. The 
followers of Huss were so called, because 
they Insisted that both tlie elements 
should be administered to all communi¬ 
cants in the Eucharist. (Liitin, nfraque 
specie, in l>oth kinds.) 

Utter and Inner Baigrlstera. An 

uttcT or outer barrister means (in some 
cases at least) a full-iledged barrister, 
one Ucensed to practise.* An inner 
hamster means a student. (&« Xinc- 
Uenth Century, No, 18112, p. 776, note.) 

Us'slel. The angel next in command 
to Gabriel. Tho word means “ Strength 
of God.” Uzziel is commanded by Ga¬ 
briel to “ coast tlie south with strictest 
watch.” {Milton : Paradise Lost, iv. 782.) 


V 

V represents a hook, and is called in 
Hebrew rav (a hook). 

y. D.« K. on monuments is Vir Dei 
Minis'tei', or Verb* Dei Mimster. 

V. D. M. 1. iE> {Verbum Dei mauet in 
eeternunO- The #ord of Goil eudureth for 
ever. The inscription on the livery of 
the servants of the Duke of Saxony 
and Landgrave of Hesse, the Lutheran 
princes, at the Diet of Spires i* 1526. 

V. V, V.p the letters found on the 
coin of the 20th Boman legion, stand 
for “ Valeria, Yiceama, Victrix,” 
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Vaonam now mouns a apaco from 
-n'hich air hits l>ecn expelled. Descaiies 
«ays, “ If a vacuum could be effected in 
a vessel, the sides would be pressed into 
contact.” Galileo said, “ Nature abluim 
a vacuum,” to account for the rise <»f 
water in pumps. (Air Point.) 

Vao'unm Boylea'iium. Such a 
vacuum aa can be produced by Hoyle’s 
improved air-puini), tho nearest apjiroach 
to a vacuum practicable w'ith human 
instruments. 

Tho (iMiTicUmi v.-icuuui m tlint i.i'ihIiicoiI hy 
oniinao Hii'-i>uiiirs, m> called Irmii otiu mui 
U uerickc. ivlm «lo\ ised i lie ;iii'-|iuiii)i. 

The TitrncclIiuH Micuiiiii is the Micuniii lu'o- 
ducud li> !i nitiu‘ury-|>uiiii). 

Va'do Meoum \a ga-inth-im'']. A 
pocket-book, memoraudum-bouk, jticket 
cydojiasdia, lady’s pocket conipumoii, or 
anything else wliicli uoiiluiiis many 
tilings of daily use in a small compass. 

Vea ViotlB I Woo to the vanquished. 


Vidl (Til), To lower; to cast dowm, 
Brutus complained that he hud not 
lately seen in Co-ssius that courtesy and 
shovr of love which he used to notice; to 
which Cassius replies, “ If I have vailed 
[lowered] my looks, I turn tho trouble 
of my countenance merely on myself. 
Vexed T am ^f late . . . [and this may] 
give some sod to my behaviour.” 

*• His hat, which never v.nle.l to Uinnnn i)rhle, 
Walker wi^ revereucs luok. aud laid asnle." 

iJunnwl, IV. 


Vails. Blackmail in the shape of 
fees to servants. (From the Latin verb 
ra/eo, to bo worth, to bo of vuluc; 
French, vahir.) Tho older form was 
avails. 

“ Vails to (.eriants heint; iiiiich in fneliioii.'' 

^ Xtnsfall: Jlttni-yrutfUt/v Aitiirii. 

Vain OS a Peacock. (6'ce Suhilfr.) 

ValdaPno. The valley of the Amo, 
in Tuscany. 

“ — the Tiiacan anisi pialilenl \ iews 
_ ! At isvening from tin- tui* of Kosoii-, 

Oriii V'aldarno?” 

JfilUiTt: Pimitlm' l.wt, lik. 1 . sor-m 

Vale of Avo'ea in Wicklow, Ir<>laiid. 


" Mweel Vale of A voe.i, liow ixliii niiiht 1 r« st 
111 tliy liosuiii of shade, witli tho friciidM i lovo 


licat." 

T. Afonre; Irish McMifs, N’o. 1 {Thr, Mitiimi of 

the. il'iiftTi.) 


Vale of Tears. This world. (.Sir 
Baca.) ^ 

VSlettbe Bonnet (To). To cap to a 
Bi^rior; houco to strike sail, to lower 
(French, arafer, to take off.) 


'* My wealthy Andrew docket! in Hand, 
Vailiiii^ her hiafi>to|i lowiv than hnr riliH." 

Hhakespeare i Merchant of Venice, 1.1. 


Valens or Vala'nna. Mercury wns 
the sou of Valens and Phoru'uis. This 
Mercury is callct], Tropho'niua in tho 
regions under tho earth. {Vtcero: Jh 
ynl. Jhvrmn, iii. 22.) 

••(’vlin'liii [Mcrciiiyl riding in his hiinchi-c 

Fi'u Venus V’lanim iiiiKlit thm iMtais si-i>.'' 

Chuutur; Vvm)<l. of Mere 

Valentla. I'lio southern park® of 
Scotland was so called from the Enii»cj*or 
Valens. 

Valentino. A corruption of galau- 
tin (a lover, a dangler), a gallant. St. 
Valentine was selected for the sweet¬ 
hearts’ saint because of ids name. Siini- 
lur clianges are seen in gallant and 
viiHiiiit. 

Valentine. One of tho Two flcnlle¬ 
mon of Vero'na; his serving-man is 
Speed. Tho other gentleman is l‘ro- 
tcus, whose serviug-nian is Liiimce. 
{iSiKtkespeare: Two (Jcntleinen o/l'eroiuf.) 

I'alentine^ in Congreve’s Lore for 
Lore. Betterton’s great character. 

Valentine {The Jtrare). Brother of 
Orson and tho son of Bollisaut, sister of 
King Pepin and wife of Alexander, Mix.- 
peror of Constanliuople. The twin 
brothers were born in a wood, in.-ar 
Orleans, and while their mollier went in 
search of Orson, who ha<l liecii curried 
off by a bear, Pepin happened to .see 
Valentine ami took him under bis 
diarge. Ho married Clertmond, niece 
of the Green Knight. {Valentine and 
Orson.) 

* 1 

Valentin'ians. An ancient sect of 
Gnostics. So cjdlcd from Valentinus, 
their leader. 

Vale’rian or Vallrlaui. Husband of 
St. ('Jccilii. Cecilia told him she wa-s 
beloved by an imgol who freiiuently 
visited her, ami Valerian requested be 
might bo .allowed to sec this constant 
visitant. Cecilia told him ho sboidd do 
so provided he went to Pope Urban and 
got bapti-sed. _ On retunimg home, he 
saw the angel in his tWfe’e chaiqber, \vli'f> 
gave to Cecilia a crown of roses, ami to 
himself a crown of lih‘cs,_ both of wlucli 
ho brought from Paradise. The aiigtd 
then aslred Valerian what Mrould please 
him best, and he answered that his 
brother might be brought “ to wiving 
faith” by God’s grace. 'Jlic angel ap¬ 
proved of tlio petition, and said both 
should be holy martyrs. Valerian bi'ing 
brought before Alma'cbius, the prefect, 
was Gomnuuideddo worship the image of 
Jupiter, and, refusing to do so, was led 
forth to execution. {Chancer: Seeonnde 
Nonnes Tale.) (See Ckcilia.) . 
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Vale'rloA (the lu^rl^. An irrcsuatiblo 
attraction to cats. (The word is from 
tlie Latin vnlere, to be well, and hence 
to make well and keep well.) It is an 
excitant, antispasmodic, tonic, and em- 
niciiagc^e. The “ Father*of Botany” 
say»: 

“ Vnlerian liatli been lia*l m «urli voinTafum, 
t.liiit IK) l>rothe8, jKiluont. or plijsicnl »re 

nonh idiytliinf;, if llna he not moiii) end.'' 

Valballa, in Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology, is the great holi or refectoiy of 
Gladsheim, the palace of the .^sir or 
Asgard. The Times, siM>:tking of West- 
niinster Abbey, says “The Abbey is oiir 
Valhalla.” 

“ VVe liotli inn<it l>ass from (mi'Mi nivny, 
V:illi!illA ; 

And if I wiiiidi’i'tliuiv Ill-day, 

To-iiiurrow iiiaj fpirh tlic-i!.'’ 

f'l itlivif-Soija, lay \i. 

Valiant {The). Joan IV. of Brittany. 
(1389-1112.) 

Valia'e (‘2 syl.). A small leather 
portinantcHin. (French, valise.) 

' Valkyriur or Valkyries. The twelve 
nymphs of Valhalla. 'J'hey were mounted 
on swift liorses, and held drawn swords 
in their hands. In the melee of battle 
they seleetisl those destined to death, 
and c.ondneted them to Vttlballa, where 
they waited upon them, and served them 
with mead and ale in cups of horn called 
skulls. The chief were Mista, San'grifla, 
"and Hilda. Valkyriur means “chooser 
of the slain.” 

" .Mista tihu-k, terrlOc iiiiikI, 

Kin-rruki aud If i Ida set'.'' 

tlyai/; J-Uilat .^lixters. 

Valla {Liinreiitius). One of the lirst 
scholars of the Benoissanee, noted for 
his Latin sermons, and his udmirtihle 
Latin tmiislations of He);odotu.s and 
Tlnicydides. 

Val'lary Crown. A crown bestowed 
by the ivncieut Koinans on the soldier 
who first surmounted the yallum of an 
enemy’s camp. 

Valley of Humiliation. The nlacc 
whiTo Christian encountered A])ollyou, 
ju.st before ho enine to- the “Valley of 
the Shadow of Death.” {linnyan: Til- 
grim's Vt'ogress, pt. i.) 

Valley of tbe Sbadow of Deatb, 

through Avhieh Christian had to puss in 
order to got to the Celestial Citj'. The 

S i'ophet .Teremiah desepibes it as a “ wU- 
eruoss, a latid of deserts and of pita, a 
land of drought and of the shadow of 
death’\(ii. 6); and the Psfilmist says, 
“Jliough I Wiilk through the valley of 
the shallow of death, T will fear no evil, 


for Thou art with me; Thy rist and Thy 
staff they comfort me” (xxiii. 4). 

“Tli« lifjlii tluii-i' iri dark ni'ss, and tlicwiiyfiill 
of irH|M and K’ni* t<i('nii;liUi«' unwiiry."- baniiims 
1‘HgrinVa 1‘iiniftaa. id., i. 

Vallomkro'so. Milton says, “Thick 
a.s autumnal IcaA^es that strew the 
brooks ill Vallombx’osa” {Turadise Lost, 
i. 302); but as tlie trees of Vallomhrosa 
arc chiefly pines, they do not strew the 
brooks with autumnal leaves. The beech 
and chestnut ti'cca are by no means 
numerous. 

Valorem. Ad raJorem. A sliding 
scale of duty on excis-ihle articles, regu¬ 
lated oi'cordiug to their market value. 

Tims, icn at 4a. ju’r iMiiirid Mould pay indi’C* duty 

tliHii till ill I'H. tier l><lUlld. 

Vamp. I'o vamp up an old story. To 
vamp is to jiut new uppers to old boots. 
Viimiyes were short.hose covering the 
feet and ankles. (Perhaps the Fn*nch 
avanl-pu'd, the fore-part of the foot.) 

Vampire. An extortioner. Accord¬ 
ing to I)om Coliuet, the vampire is a 
dead man who returns in iKxly and 
soul from the otlicr world, and wonders 
about the eni'th doing mischief to the 
Jiving. lie sucks the blood of {lersona 
asleep, and these peisons ]^>mc vam- 
pire.s in tuni. 

The rampire lies as a corpse during 
the day, hut by night, es^iegially at full 
mrion, w.'inders about. Sir W. Scott, in 
his Itokehy (part hi. chap. ii. s. S) alludes 
to the superstition, and Loitl Byron in 
liis (Jiaour says, 

■' lliit Ural III) ivirtli.iis vampire bciii. 

Thy I'iiiiio '<li ill ri'iiiii I III' tiiiiiii Ih* rcur. 
Thru irhastly hiiiiiii thy ii:ir)ii' pliu'e 
And suck the hlond cf nil Iliy I'.'icc.” 

Van of an anny is the French aranf 
hut van, a winnowing machine, is the 
Latin rantin.'i, onr fan. 

The lilpirit >■/ the run. A soil of fairy 
which, liauuts the Van Pools in the 
mountains of Cjinututhen on Niqw 
Y ear's Eve. She is drc.sscd in white, 
girded i^pth a golden girdle; her golden 
hair is very long, and she site in a golden 
boat, which she urges along with a 
golden our. A young farmer fell in 
love with her aiid' luarricd her, hut she 
told him if he struck her thrice she 
would quit him for ever. After a time 
they woBB invited to a ehristeuiug, and 
in the uiid.st of the ceremony tdie ourst 
into tears. Her husband struck her, and 
asked why she mode such a fool of her¬ 
self. “I weop,” sho said, “to see the 
poor hiihc brought into a vale of misery 
and tears.” They were next invited to 
the funeral of the same child, and she 
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could not resist laughing. Her husband 
shuck her again, and asked the same 
question. “ 1 laugh,” she said, “to think 
how joyous a thing it is that the child 
bus loft a world of sin for a world of joy 
and innocence.” Tlicy were next in¬ 
vited to a wedding, where the bride w'as 
young and the man advanced in years. 
Again she wept, and said aloud. “It is 
the devil's compact. The bride has sold 
herself for gold.’’ Her husband bade 
her hold her pcucc, struck her, and she 
vanished for ever from his sight. (IVeUk 
Miflkology,) 

Van (pi. Vanlr), in Scandinavian 
mythology. Clods of the ocean, air, 
fountains, oaid streams. 

VandaL One who destroys beautiful 
objects to make way for what he terms 
“ improvemeuta,” or to indulge his 
own caprice. When Gcn’soric with his 
Vandals canturod Home in A.n. 4')5, he 
mutihated the public monuments regard¬ 
less of their worth or beauty. 

“The word ‘ vflnd.'Ou.m' was fn\ciiteil hy the 
AI>Ik; i.n-Kiiire, A pTOinni of the <Ie«tnK‘tii)ii of 
vritrk4 of art hy re\ nliitioiiary fs'iatics."—A'liie- 
tfenth Ceitlurv (Aug., IMi, p. 

Vandy'olc. The Vandyek nfmdplurc. 
Antoine Ooysevox (1640-1720). 

The JimjlUh Vandyek, Wdliam Dob¬ 
son, painter (1610-1^7). 

Vandy’lie (2 syl.). To scollop an 
edge after the fasliiou of the collars 
painted by Vandyck in the reign of 
Charles I. Tlie scolloped edges are said 
to be vaiidykcd. 

_ Vaaeasa is Miss Esther Vanhom- 
righ, and Oade'nus is Dean Swdft. While 
ho was still married to Stella [Miss 
• Hester .Johnson, whoso tutor ho liad 
been] Miss Vanhomrigh fell in love with 
Itim, and requested him to marry her, 
hut the dean refused, 'fhe proposal 
became known to his wife (?), i^d both 
Ike ladies died soon afterwards.' Hester 
Johnson was called Stella by a pun 
upon the Greek mtery which ^resembles , 
Hester in sound, ami means a “ star.” 
Miss Vanhonirigh was called Von-essa 
by compounding the first syllable 
of her name, witli HeeS, the pet form of 
Esther. Oade'uns is simply decdnun 
(dean) slightly transposed. 

Vaidty Fair. A fair established by 
Heelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, for 
the sale of all sorts of vanities. It was 
held in the town of Vanity, and lasted 
uU the year round. Here were sold 
houses, lauds, trades, ptaoes, honeurs, 
preferments, titles, countries, kingdoms, 


lusts, pleasures, and delights of all sorts. 
(Jiimyan: Froyreaef pt. i.) 

Va'aoo. Son of Merlin, one of 
Arthur’s Bound-Table Knights. 

“ Young Vrjioc of tbc beardlt'im fare 
(■■'aiiio ttpobo llit‘ youth «if Merlin's mrr), 

U'oi iMiwiffod at Oynpih’s frmtstoiA, hied. 

Mis uran's lilood dyed her saaditU re(W' 
tiir WulU)r Scott: Driial uf Truinnaiu, if. ii. 

Vantage Xrftafc The thirteenth loaf 
of a baker’s dozen. 

Varl'na. Swift, in his early life, 

S rofessed to liave an attachment to 
liss Jane Waryng, and Latinised her 
name into Variua. {See Vamesba.) 

Varsiah, from the French renils; 
Italian, rer^nice. Sir G. 0. Lewis says 
the word is a corruption of Bercni'ce, 
famoos for her amber hair, which was 
dedicated in the temple of Arsin'oe, and 
became a constellation. {See Berenicb.) 

Vaxro, called “the most Icanied of 
the Bomans.” (B.c. 116-28.) 

Vanm'a. The Hindu Neptune. He 
is represented as an old man riding on. a 
sea-monster, with a club in one hand and 
a roi>e in the other. In the Vedic hymns 
he is the night-sky, and Mitra tlio day- 
sky. Varnna is said to set free the 
“ waters of the clouds.” 

VaasaL A youth. In feudal times 
it meant a feutiatory, or one who held 
lands under a “ lord.” lu law it means 
a bondservant or political slave, as 
“ England shall never be the vassal of h 
foreign itrince.” Christian says, in his 
Xo/es ou lilackstoiie, that the corruption 
of the meaning of vassal into slave “is 
an incontrovertible proof of tlie horror 
of fendalisin in England.” (Welsh, 
a boy or servant; gmutait, a page; 
like the French gar<;on, and Latin pmr ; 
Italian, vasmlh, a servant.) 

Vatb'ek. The hero of Beckford’s 
fairy romance. He is a haughty, effemi¬ 
nate monarch, iudused by a malignant 
genius to commit all sorts of crimes. He 
abjures his faith, and ofiers allogiaiice to 
Ehiis, under the h<^ of obtaudng the 
throne of the pre-A&miie sultans. 

Vaflcaa* The palace of the I*o[)o; 
so called because it stands on the 
Vatican Hill. Strictly speaking, the 
Vatican consists of the Papal palace, 
the court and garden of Belvidere, tho 
library, and the museum. 

“ The su« «{tbc i^stlcsn sheas glory er tho 
Catholic woridL"—TSa Timai. 

The thmdm'e ef the Vati'ean. Tlie 
anathemas of the Fope, which are issued, 
from the Vatican. 
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The (Jomcxl of the Vatican, The 
twenty-first General or (Ecumoxucal 
Council. It commo'aoed in 18G9, Fins 
IX. being Pope. {See CouwottS.) 

Vaude'wUle (2 ^1.). A corruption 
of Val de Vire, or in Old Frondi, Vt/u 
dc Vine, the native valley of Oliver 
BifiBelin, a Nonnan poet, the founder of 
a certain class of convivial songs, which 
ho called after the name of his own 
valley. llieHe songs are the basis of 
modem vatuieville. 

Father of the Vaudeville. Oliver Bas- 
Bcliii, a Nonnan poet. (Fifteenth cen- 
turj'.) 

Vau’glrard. 7^e deputm of Vatwi- 
rftrd. Only one individual. Tms applies 
to all tiie false companies in which the 
promoter represents the directors, chair¬ 
man, committee, and entire staff, 'flic 
expression is founded on an incident in 
the reign of Charles YIII. of Franco: 
The usher aunomiced to the king “ The 
deputies of Vaugirard.” How many 
are there?” asked the king. “Only 
‘one, and please your majesty,” was tlio 
answer. {See Taii/ibb,) 

Vanx'hall or Famhall (2 syl.). 
Called after duno Vaux, who held the 
copyhold tenement in 1615, and was the 
widow of John Vaux, the vintner. 
Chaml»ers says it was the manor of 
Fulke de Breaute, the mercenary fol¬ 
lower of King John, and that the wortl 
should be Fulke’s Bhvll. Fei>ys calls it 
Fox Hall, and says the entertainments 
there are “ mighty divertising.” {Book 
of J)ayg.) 

Thackeray, in Vanity Fair (chap, vi.), 
skclehes the loose chametcr of tliese “di¬ 
vertising” amusements. 

Ve. Brother of Odin and Vili. He 
was one of the threo deities who took 
part in the ereatiou of the world. 
{Seamhuavian mythQl4)gy.) 

Veal, Cal£ The former is Nonnan, 
and th5 latter Saxon. (^^^sBbef, Fobs.) 

" Myn)i«er Calf heronies Monsfeiir tie Vena ir 
itir likomunnor. Kaxon wlien lio rctiiitrea 
toixIaiKie, liiifi takes k KoniiHti nann’ wIkmi Iw 
instier ofenjoj ment."—Sir Sewn : 

/m«h«e. 

Ve’daa or Ve'datne, Tlte generic 
name of the four sacred books of the 
Hindus, It eomp^es (1) the Itiy or 
Jtish Veda; (2) Ydjar or Yajueh Veda: 
i'i) the Sama or oU/snti Vida; and (4) 
the Athario'ua or Bsmv Veda, (8au- 
skrit, vid, know; Chaldee, yrd-a; 
Hehrow, id-o ; Gteek, cid-o ; Latin, 
rieifOj'etc.) 


VolilB'gerlcli.te or Ifoly VehmS Tri¬ 
bunal. A secret tribunal of Wcstohalia, 
said to have been founded by Gliarle- 
magne. Fehx-oericht.) 

VeU. At one time men wore veils, 
as St. Ambrose testifieo, He speaks of 
the “ silken garments mi'd the veils inter¬ 
woven with gold, with which the bodies 
of rich men are encompassed.” (St. Am¬ 
brose lived 340-397.) 

Veiled Preset of KborMsan. 

'The first poetical tale in Thomas Moore’s 
Lulla Rookh. 

'The Veiltd Prophet of Khormmn was 
Hakim ben Allah, surnamed the Veiled 
(JUokauna), founder of an Arabic sect in 
the eighth century. Haviug lost an eye, 
and beiug otherwise disfigured in Ijattlo, 
ho wore a veil to conceal his face, but his 
followers said it was done to screen his 
dazzling brightness. He assumed to bo 
a god, and maintained that he hml been 
A^m, Noah, and other representative 
men. When encompassed by Sultan 
Mahadi, be first x^isoned all his fol¬ 
lowers at a banquet, and then tlirew 
himself into a burning acid, which wholly 
destroyed his body. 

VeadAmialre (4 syl.), in the French 
llcpn>»lican calendar, w.as from Septem¬ 
ber 22 to Octol)er 21. The word means 
“Vintage.” * 

Vundetta. Tlie blowl-fend, or duty 
of the nearest kin of a mnwlcTed man to 
kill the murderer. Itj»revail8 in Corsica, 
and exists in Sicily, Sardinia, and Cala¬ 
bria. It is preserved among the Druses, 
Circassians, Arul>8, etc. (latiii, rimlicia.) 

Vendredl (French), Friday. (Latin, 
VenSris dies. Hero Vencr is metamor¬ 
phosed into Vvndrc, The Italian is 
Vmerdi.) 

Venerable. The Venerable. Bede, 
the ecclesiastical historian. (672-735.) 

The Venerable Doctor. William de 
Chaihpeaux, founder of realism. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Pet^, Abbot of Clngny. (1093-1156.) 

Vengenr (Zc). A man-of-war enm- 
imuided by Combrone. 'J'hc talc is this: 
Juno 1,1794, Lonl Howe encountered the 
French fleet off tishant. Six shijra were 
t.iken by the English admiral, and the 
viclorj' was decisive: but Le Vcttqeur, 
although reduced to » mere hulk, rehised 
to sm-reuder, and, discharging a lost 
broadside, sank in the waves, white the 
crew shouted “ Vive la Mepubhque!** 
The Convention ordered a medal to be 
struck with this legend— friomphe 
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iMtt ia not a verd emita. The revolation 
of the earth round the sun may be as> 
signed as the cause of tlie four seasons, 
aud is a rera causa, 

Verba’tlm et Utera'tlm. Accur¬ 
ately rendered, word for word and letter 
for letter. 

Vertmni Sap. [J word to the A 
hint is siiilicieut to any wise man; a 
tlireat implying if the hint is not token 
I will cx])oso you. (Latin, Vcrbuni 
sapient i.) 

Verbum Sat. [.<1 tvord is enouffh.'] 
Similar to the ab*jve. (Latin, Verbnm 
sut [sa/i(^/ll!t]. A word to the wise is 
enough.) 

Ye're Adep'tus. One admitted to 
the frateniity of the Rosicrucians. 

“In RoBrcruciim love S9 learned 
As he tne Veru-ndeittiiB carneil.” 

JButler; ffudibras. 

Verger. The officer in a church who 
carries the rod or mace. (Latin, reraa, 
a wand.) 

Vemoa, mentioned by Thomson in 
his Summer^ ivas Admiral Edward Ver¬ 
non, who attacked Carthage'na in 17-11: 
but the malaria reached me crenr, and, 
as the poet says— 

" TiJ iiitant -n-cAucBa Biinlc the warrior’s .arnia ’’ 

Diana Venmi. An enthusiastic Roy¬ 
alist of gre^ Iteauty aud talent, 
Walter Scott: Mob May,) 

Verone'se (3 syl.). A iiativo of 
Verona, pertaining to Verona, etc.; a 
Paul Veronese, Paul a native of Vei-ona; 
a Veronese fashion, and so on. 

Veron'ioa. It is said that a nmidon 
handed her handkerchief to our Lord on 
Ilis to Calvary. He wiped the sweat 

from His brow,returned the handkerchief 
to the owner, and went on. The hand¬ 
kerchief was found to bear a perfect 
lik^css of Saviour, and was* called 
fwa~Tcon‘ica (true likeness), and the 
maiden was ever after called St. Veron¬ 
ica. One of these bandkerchiefh is pre¬ 
served at St. Peter’s church in Romo, 
and another in kQIan cathedral. 

VeraaUles of Polaild. The palace 
of the Counts of Braniski, which now 
belongs to the municipality of Bialystok. 

VeroidlloM {The). The go-^emment 
troops, in the presidency of M. Thiers, 
The Communist troops were called the 
Federals, short for the Federated Na¬ 
tional Guards.” 

Vond Beraeo'ohi. .Tocose poetry. 


So called from Francesco Bemi, tho 
Italian poet. (149^-1536.) 

Vert [yrtfpu], in horaldi^, signihos 
love, joy, and abundance. It is repre¬ 
sented on the sliields of noblemen by the 
emerald, and on those of kings^hy the 
planet Venus. ^ 

V In heraldry vert is symbolically ex¬ 
pressed by diagonal lines running from 
right to left of the shield. Lines run- 
mug the reverse way—from left to 
right—mean pui-pure. 

N.B. English heralds vary escut- 
cheon.s by only seven coloui-s, blit foreign 
heralds employ nine colours. (iSV<‘ 
Hkiialps.) 

Vortnm'nua. The god of the seasons, 
who married Pomo’na. August lllth 
was his festival. {Itoman mythology.) 

Ver'nlam Bnlldingn (Lmidon). So 
named in compliment to Lord Bacon, 
who was Baron Vernlam and Viscount 
St. Albans. 

Vervain. Called “ holy herb,” frorti 
its use ill ancient sacred rites. Also 
called “pigeons’grass,” ‘‘Juno’s teais,” 
and “ simpfer’s joy.” Supposed to cure 
scrofula, uie bite of rabid animals, io 
arrest the diffusion of poison, to avert 
antipathies, to conciliate friendships, aud 
to bo a pledge of mutual good faith ; 
hence it was anciently worn by heralds 
and ambassadors. {/%’«RoonsuiiKKn.) , 

Verbena is tho botanical name. 

“TIte tuna Verhena CquaBi herhtna) orlsriiuilh 
dimcitcd All thofK licrlfB tliat wore li''UI Maon'il on 
account of iliptr. beiiu; eitinluyed In the vltcB «i( 
BiiiTiUcc.’'—Jf/H: Logie, 1kh>k Iv, chap, v, j>. 4iCi. 

Vesl'ca Plaela (Latin,/iA-A/tfrfrfn). 
The ovoidal frame or glory which, in the 
twclftli century, was much used, espe¬ 
cially ill painted windows, to surroiuul 

J iictures of tho Viiwn Maiy ami of our 
'iord. It is meant to ropreseut a tish, 
from tho anagram zcBTifUS. (jiVt-NoTA- 
BIOA.) ' 

^ Vesper Henr is said to he betuven th e 
dug and the wolf; ‘tbetwixt and be¬ 
tween,” neither day nor night; a brcid 
between tho dog and wolf; too mucli 
day to be night, and too much night 
to be day. rrobably the phrase wii ? 
suggests! by the tenns ‘‘dog watch” 
(whtdi begins at four), and “ dark as a 
wolf's mouth.” 

Steihan Vet-perd. bJaster Monday, 
liCarch 30, 12S2, So called because John 
of Pro'dda on that day led a baud of 
eoiiroirators agoinst'Charles d’AnXou and 
his French countrymen In Sicily. The^ 
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Frenchmen greatly oppressed the Sici¬ 
lians, and the conspim.tors, at the sound 
of the Tesper bell, put them all to the 
sword without regard to age or sex. 

The. Fatal Vespers, October 26th, 
1623, A congregation of some 300 iMr- 
sons haj} assembled in a small gallery 
ovG%the gateway of tlie French am¬ 
bassador, in Blacicfimrs, to hear Father 
Drury, a Jesuit, preach. The gaUery 
gave way, and about lUO of tliO congre¬ 
gation were precipitated into the street 
and killed. Drury and n priest named 
Ktidinaii w'cre also killed. This accident 
was, according to the bigotry of the 
times, attributed to God’s jndgmont 
ugaiust the Jesuits. {Stoiu: Cnrmncles.') 
(6c c St. Luke xiii. 4.) 

Vesta, in Roman mythology, was tho 
llomc-goddcss, called by the Greeks 
“Hestia.” She was custodian of the 
saored tire brought by iEu§as from Troy. 
Tills fire wiis lighted afresh annually on 
March day, and to let it go out would 
have been regarded as a national 
cnl'unity. 

Vestal Virgin* A nun, a rolimeuse; 
properly a maiden dedicated to the ser¬ 
vice of the goddess Vesta. The duty of 
1h(*PO virgins was to keep tho fire of the 
U'tnplc always burning, both day and 
night. They wore required to be of 
Kpotlcss chastity. {S''e linnmiNO.) 

Veto (Monsieur and Madame). Louis 
'‘XVT. and Mario Antoinette. So called 
by tho Repuldicatis, because the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly allowed the king to liave 
the poAver of putting his veto upon any 
decree submitted to him. (17!)1.; 

Monsieur Veto swore licM I'icle 
To tbe (‘oiistitiitlon true; 

}lut he cast his oath iisule, 

Teacliiiti; ns the like to do. 

M<n1arao Veto swore one day 
All the Paris rout to slay ; 

Put we snamied the tyrant's ytkke, 
Turniug nlfoer throats to snutke. 

A', c. n. 

Vettyrlno [Vsttu-redno], in Italy, is 
one who for hme conveys persons ahmt 
in a reftura or four-wheeled carriage;, 
the owner of a Uv«ry stable; a guide for 
travel lers. Tho two latter are, of course, 
subsidiary meanings. 

"We were arcc'Stod in tho stcatnar hy a wpII- 
die«se«i man, who re|irn«eriliH] Iihnsctr lo he a, 
reiliii mo "~tho Tivuo (One of the Alpine Olnh). 

Via Doloro'aa. The way our Lord 
went to the Hall of Judgment, from the 
Mount of Olives to Gingotha, about a 
mile in length. 

VlaL Vials wrath. Vengeance, 
the elution of wrath .on the wicked. 


The allusion is to the seven angels who 
pour out upon the earth their vials full 
of wmth. (Rev. xvi.) 

Vlatlomn (Latin). The Eucharist 
administered to the dying. Tlio word 
means “ money allowed for a journey,” 
and the notion is that this sacrament 
will bo the spirit’s passport to Paradise. 

Vle'ar, Feelor, one who receives 
both great and small tithes. Vicar 
receivas only the small titlies. At the 
Rofoimatiou many livings which be¬ 
longed to monasteries jiassed into the 
hands of noblemen, who, not being in 
holy orders, had to ^rform tho sacred 
offices nea-riomly. The clergyman who 
officiated for them was called their viear 
or representative, and the law eujoincil 
that the lord should allow him to receive 
the use of the glebe and all tithes except 
those acerning from grain (such os coi'n, 
Wley, oats, rye, etc.), liay, and wood. 

The term Vicar is now applied to the 
minister of a district church, though ho 
receives neither great nor small tithes; 
his stipend arising partly from endow¬ 
ment, partly from pew-rents, and in 
part from fees, voluntorycontributions, 
offerings, and so on. The vicar of a 
pope is a Vicar-apostolic, ajid the vicir 
of a bishop is a curate or vicar in charge. 

A lati rUfir is a rathcilral olSiipr wbo sin.us 
rcrlHiu inirtiOMR of tlio “en ice. The J’«iw us 
cal lei) the " Vicar of Christ." 

Vioor of Bray (The). '*[41 urho will 
be king, 1 will he vicar of Bratf still. 
Brome says of Simon Alleyn tliat he 
“lived in the reigns of Henry VIII,, 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 
the first two reigns be was Protestant, 
in Mary’s reign he tumed Papist, and 
in tho next reign rcconteil-being re¬ 
solved, whoever was king, to die Yicitt 
of Bray.” (1340-1586.) Others say it 
is Pendleton. 

Ray refers to Simon Syraonds, a 
Aicar vAvho was Inde})endent in tho 
Protectorate, Churchman in the reign 
of Chetrles II., Papist under James U., 
and Mofiemte Pro^tant under William 
and Mary. 

Tho weU-kno'wn song, *‘I will be Vicar 
of Bray,” was written by an officer in 
Colonel Fuller’s regiment. This vicar 
lived in the reigns of Charles 11., James 
II., William lu., Anne, and G^rge I. 

Vioor of WokelloRI (2%). Dr. 

Primrose. 

Vioo (1 eyU, in Old Engli^ morali* 
ties, was a buffoon who wore a cap with 
ass’s ears. 
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Vl'oo Versa (Latin), The reverse; 
the terras of the case being reversed, 

Vletor Emmanuel of Italy, called 
Konest-Manj for his honest con¬ 
cessions to the people of constitutional 
freedom promised by his father and by 
himself in less prosperous circumstances, 

Vlerge (2 syl.). A curious conversion 
in playing-cards occurs in reference to 
this vi'ord. The invention is Indian, and 
the game is called “ The Four Kajahs.” 
The jpiecps are the king, his geucral or 
Jierche, tho elephant or phil, the horse- 
'meii, the camel or riwh, and the iufantry. 
ITio French corrupted (general) 

into “ vierge,” and then converted ‘‘ vir¬ 
gin ” into dame. Similarly they corrupted 
phil into “ fol ” or “ fou ” (knave); ruck 
is oiur “rot>k.” At one time playing- 
cards wore called “the Books of the 
Four Kin^,” and chess “tho Game of 
the Four Kings.” [t was for chess, and 
not cards, that Waller Stnrton, in 127S, 
was paid M,, according to the ward¬ 
robe rolls of Edward I., “ «</m/i,v 
ad fudiwltim adquaimr r/'i/es.*' Malkin 
said it was no gi-eat proof of our wisd«)iu 
that we delighted in cards, seeing they 
were “invented for a fool.” Malkin 
referred to the vulgar tradition that 
cards were inventcil for the ainns<>incnt 
of Charles VI., the idiot king of France; 
but it was'no jiroof that Jac(|uenun 
Gringomieur invented cards iKicausc “ ho 
minted and gilded three i>ack» for the 
king in 13‘)2.” 

Vtow-holloa. Tlio shout of hunts¬ 
men when a fox breaks cover = “Gone 
away!” (iV^ Souo, Tally-ho.) 

Vignette (2 syl.) means properly a 
likeness having a border of vine-leaves 
roiradit. (French, “little vine, tendril.”; 

Vl'klng. A pirate. So called from tho 
rik or creek in whieJi he lurked. Tho 
word is wholly unconnected witli tho 
word “king.” There wc;e 
sffuetimes, but erroneously, called “ vi- 
kiu|^,” connected with royal blood, and 
having small dominions on the coast. 
These sea-kings were often vikingr or 
vikings, hut the reverse is not true that 
every viking or pirate was a sca-king. 
(Icelandic vikingr^ a pii&ta) 

Village Blaoksmltli {The), in Long¬ 
fellow’s poem, we are told in iiu 
American newspaper, was Heni^ Francis 
Moore, tf Mediord, Massachusetts, horn 
1830. But as tho Village Mlackemith 
was published in 1842, this is impossible, 
as Moore was not then twelve ymrs of 


age, and could not liave had a growiump 
daughter who stmg in the village choir. 

Vil’laln means simply one attuehed 
to a villa or farm. In feudiil times the 
lonl was the groat landowner, and under 
him were a host of Icnauts culled villiiiiis. 
The highest class of villains were called 
regardant, Mud wore annexed to the 
nmuor; then came the Cohhertt or 
who were privileged vassals; tlieii the 
Jiord'ard or cottagers (Saxon, bord, a 
cottage), wlio romlcrcd cci-biin menial 
offices to their loixl for rent; thou the 
Coecets, i!oltani, and ('olmanni, whoiKiid 
partly in produce and partly in menial 
service ; and, lastly, the villains in groxs, 
who wore annexed to tho person of tlio 
lord, and might he sold or tranRfem;d as 
chattels. The notion of wickedness and 
wortlileHsucss associated withtlie word is 
simply the effect of aristoeratw; pride and 
exclusiveness—not, us Christian sfiys in 
his Xoteii on Jilackstone, “a proof oi the 
liorror in which our foi^’fathers held all 
service to feudal lords.” I'ho French 
rt/aiii seems to connnet tho word with 
nfe, but it is probable tliat vilo is the 
Latin nlix vile (of no value), and that tlio 
noun rilain is independent of nffrtn, 
exce]it by way ot pun. (<Str Chyateh.) 

“ ] ai)i tio villain ilinHV-liorn]; I Htn tin' 

HMi i>r Sir Itowliinii (It* , lie 'miih in) fiiilin, 
uihI Ii(< i.-i Ihrtrp » villniii [niHCiil) llinr hii.m* i>ii(.Ii !i 
liitlier itopof illl.'iiiiH IlKwnarilH]."--; 
■la loa hike It, 1.1. 

Villlers. Second Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. (1627-1G88.) 

VlUover. (French.) To cheat. Villon 
was a poet in the reign of LunisXI.. but 
more famous for his clicatsaml villainies 
than W his verses. Hence the word 
n/lduer, “t« cheat, to play a rogue’.s 
trick.” {Rabchm: Tantngrucl, iv. 17; 
mfe by MoUeux.) 

Vincent {lit.)- Fati'on saint of 
(iruukards. This is from tho proverb -- 

“ If on fit, Viiicoiit's Diij' tJnn. S'J] ihc sk.v ix 

Mure wine Ilian wnter will erowu tlie.wai.’’ 

Vincent de la Bibea. Tho son of a 

poor labourer w'ho had served as a 
' soldier. Aecordnig to his own account, 
“ho had slain mor^ Moors than ever 
Tunis or Morocco produced; and .as for 
duels, ho hiMl fought a greater number 
than ever Ganti- hud, or Luna either, 
or Di^o Garcia de Puiedoz, always com¬ 
ing oft victorious, and without losing a 
drop of blood.” Ho dressed “ siiiieibly.” 
and though ho had hut thitjc suits, tlie 
villagers fiiought^e had ten or a dexeu, 
and more than twenty plumes of fe ithers. 
This gay young spark soon caught the 
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affe<fKons of Leandra, ouly child of an 
opnlent. farmer. The giddy girl eloped 
with him ; but ho robiied her of oU her 
money and jewels, aud hrft her in a cave 
to make the best of her way home again. 
(C'mwites ; Don Quixote, pt. i. iv. 20.) 

Vin'dloate (3 syl.), to justify, to 
aven^ hits a remarKable etmoii. Tiii- 
diciuf^as a slave of the VitelU, who 
inbirmed the Senate of the conspiracy of 
the sous of Junius Brutus to restore 
'J'ttrquin, for which service ho was rc- 
warcied with liberty {hiry, ii. 5); hence 
llie rod with which a slave was struck in 
iiianuraLssion was called ‘suidieta, a Yin* 
dicius rod (wc Manumm) ; and to set free 
was in Latin vindia^re in littcHalem. 
One way of settling disputes was to give 
the litigants two rods, W’hich they crossed 
»..s if in light, and the person whom the 
prietor vindicated bioke the rod of his 
opponent. These rods were called rin- 
dirtei., and hencc vindicate, meaning to 
“ justify,** To avenge is simply to 
j astify oneself hy punishing the wrong¬ 
doer. 

Vi'ne (I syl.). The Babbius say that 
the fiend buried a lioii, a lamb, and a 
liog itt the foot of tlie nrat vine planted 
by Noah; and that hcnco men receive 
from wine ferocity, mildness, or wallow¬ 
ing in the mire. Midbash.) 

Vinegar (Hannibal'a). Livy tells us 
that wliiui Hannibal led his army over 
the Alps to enter Itome ho used viuegar 
t^ dissolve the snow, and make the 
march les.s slippery. Of Cfiurse this 
tradition is fabulous. Where did the 
vinegar come from ? Nepos has left a 
short memoir of llannibid, but says 
nothing about the vinegar. (Livy, b.C. 
.')!) to A.T>. 17; Nopos about Oio same 
time; Hannibal, B.C. 247-183.) 

Vin'egor BTble. Printed at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1717. So called 
bucauKC it has the word vinegar instead 
of vineyard in the viuniug hc-ad-liue of 
Luke xxiit 

Vinosrard Controrersy. A paper 
war provoked by Ui<ii Hoii. Baines Bar¬ 
rington, who entered the lists to over¬ 
throw all chroniclers and antiquaries 
from William of Malmesbury to ^muel 
Pegge, i-esTiectiug the vineyards of 
Domesday Book. He maintained that 
the vines were currants, aud the viue- 
yirds curmiit-gardens. 

VTno. rim rerilas. In wine is 
truth, meaning when persons are more 
or less intoxicated they utter many 


things they would at other times conceal 
or disguise. (Latin.) 

Vin'tiy Ward (London). So called 
frtim tlie Viiitry, or jmrt occupied by the 
Vintners or wine-merchants from Bor¬ 
deaux, who ancicutly settled on this 
liort of the Thames’ liuuk. They landed 
tlieir wines here, aud, till the 28th Edw. 
1., were obliged to sell what tliey lauded 
within forty days. 

Vi'nam Theolos’louxu, The best 
wine in the nation. Holinshcd says it 
was so called because ndigious men 
would bo Kiu‘o *' ueithor to driuke nor be 
served of the worst, or such as was auie 
waies viued by the vintner; naie, the 
merchant would have thought that his 
soule would have gone streightwaic to 
the devil if ho would have served them 
with other than the best.” (i. 282.) 

Violet, said to have sprung from the 
blood of - Ajax; but how the blood of 
the mad boaster could produce this 
modest flower is post understanding, 
(Latin, viola ; Greek, Iok) 

“ As when Hteni Aja-v Miircla ptirplc flood, 

I'lio vii)li't fair iwui^liO-r ol Ins OUhhI,- 
Ur. Yuiihij; Thr luBtututeHt. 

Cheinical lost laqici* is in ayrup ot 

Molets; lo tleieci aeida and alkalis. If an 
.'Kill IK present, it will eliaiiro (lie vuiJct iciinv 
iiiio leif, an alkiili will turn Hie iniiier Ki'oeii. 
Kliiis of wliite imper sbiincil with the iniee of 
vii-Iois (kci't from the air> will serve the sanie 
purpose, liitiiiusandtiirmorii; are^lso iisoil foi 
Hllllllar PUI IKIKVS. The p.1pO) nhould ho llQBLZeil. 

Vl'olet. Tho colour imlicatcs the 
love of truth and the truth oflfu'c. Pugin 
says It Is used for black in mourning and 
fasting. 

The violet on the UjranVs ffrave. 
{Tenntjmn: Ayhnn'n Field.) The re¬ 
ference is to Nei-o’s grave. It is said 
that some unknown liand went by night 
and strewed, violets over bis gravei 
Even Nero had one who loved him. 
Leiupnero states that the statues of 
Noro, at death, “were crowned with 
garlands of dowel's.” 

“/ ic-mld pirc you some riuUft,. hut 
they icithcrcd all trheii my father died'.'** 
So ’ says Ophelia to the Queen. Tlie 
violet invHower-language is emblem¬ 
atical of iutiocenee, and Cijihelia says the 
King, tho Queen, and even Hamlet him¬ 
self now he has killed Polouius, are 
unw'orthy of this symbol Now my 
father is dead all the violets are withered, 
all the court family arc stained with 
blood-guittiness. 

'I'll is entire posy may be thuf para¬ 
phrased : Both you and 1 are under a 
spell, and there is “herb of grm’o” to 
(usenchaut us; there’s a “ dois)' ” to 
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caution you against expecting that such 
wanton love as yours will endure long ; 
I would have given you a “ violet " if I 
CQuld, hut now that my father is killed 
all of you are blood-guilty. {Shake- 
y>eare: Jlamlet, iv. 6.) 

Violet {Corporal). Napoleon Boua- 
parte.^ When BonaiHirtc was banished 
' to Elba ho told his friends he woidd 
return with the violets, and “ Corporal 
Violet ” was the favourite toast of his 
partisans. Wlien ho broke his parole 
and reached Frojus, a gong of womtm 
assembled with violets, which were 
freely sold. Tho sliiblK>lcth was, “Do 
you like violets f ” If the answer given 
was “ Oui,'' the person was known not 
to bo a confederate; but if the answer 
was “£A bii'u,'* the respondent was 
recognised os an adherent. 

Violetorowned City. Aristophkucs 
calls Athens io'rre^uKos {Equitis, 13*23 and 
1329), and again in the Aeharnians, 
637. Macaulay uses the phrase, “ city 
of the violet crown. ” Ion (« violet) was 
a representative king of Athens, whose 
four sons gave names to the four Athe¬ 
nian classes; and Greece in Asia Minor 
was called “lon-ia.” Athens was the 
city of Ion, crownetl king, and hence 
the “ Ion crowned ” or viofet-crowued. 

Similarl.V Paris is called the “City of 
Lilies,” by a pun on tho word Louis 
{If/s, a lil^l. 

Violin. The following musicians tire 
very celebrated: Arcangelo Corelli, 
notM for the melodious tones he pro¬ 
duced (16.»3-1713) ; Pierre Gaviim's, 
native of Bordeaux, founder of tho 
French school of violinists, noted for 
the sweetness of his tones (1722-1800); 
Nicolo Pagnui'ni, whoso mastery over 
the instrument )ia.s never been equalled, 
especially known fur his musical feats 
on one string (17B4 -1840); Gactan 
Pumiani, of Turin, founder,, of tho 
rItalian school of violinists; his playing 
was “ wild, uoblo, and sublime’* (17*27- 
1H03); Giuseppe Tartini, of Padua,*, 
whose performance was plaintive but 
full of grace (1608-1770) ; G. B. Viotti. 
of I’iecunout, whose vlaying utis noted 
for grandeur and awtacity, fire and ox- 
cihmicnt (1753-1824). (See Cbemonas.) 

best makers of violins. Gaspar di 
Salo (1500-1010); Nicholas *Amati, of 
Cremiua (1596-1684); Antonio Stradi¬ 
vari, his pupil (1670-1728); Joseph A. 
Guatucri (1683* 1745), Alnumt equal. 
Joseph St^er (1620 • 1667) ; Matthias 
Klotz (1650-1696). {See FisnXiB.) 


Vl'olon'. A tempon^ prison. Galig- 
imui says: “In the time of Louis 
the Salle-de-Perdus was so full of tur¬ 
bulent clerks and students that the 
bailiff of tho palace shut many up in tliu 
lower room of the eoneierfferic (prison) 
while tho courts weiu sitting; but os 
they were&uilty of no punisliable ^ciice, 
he allowed them a vtolin to wilf^iway 
tho tedium of their temporary cap¬ 
tivity.” 

M. Qt^uiii savs the seven penitentLal 
psalms were called iu. the Middle Ages 
the psuUe'rioii, and to put one to pen¬ 
ance was in French expressed by tiu-ll) c 
au imtterion. As the iisaltcry was uu 
instrument of music, some witty Froiirh- 
maii changed psalte'rion to t'lolon, ami 
in lieu of mettre art psalfe’rion wrote 
inettre an violon. 

"A I'riKonnior ot. lui rurciit niis.m siiUc-non.” 

AiUlnaUA A’litOftiates tie MUUn,, i v. ji. H. 

Vl'por and File. Hie biter bit. 
ASsop sfiys a viper found a file, and fried 
to bite it, under tho supposition tint it 
was good food; but trie file Htiil tluit 
its province was to bito others, and <'iiot 
to bo bitten. {Sec Sbiipknt.) The viper 
of real life does not bite or mastic.-ite 
its food, but swallows it whole. 

" T fiiwiioil snd Hiiiilcfl to itliindcr aTxl hciitiv, 

Myat’lf lirtrayLvlaiul iilutnlcrcil all itn' wUilo; 

So ximtv’cd the viivr tlw corrcHlinw flli'." 

Iteattte; Mimliti 

“ Time ho reali«i'<l the moral of tho fit Me- tho 
Tiiwr souirht to l)iU' tlic tile, hut hroke hix nviii 
Time*. 

yir'glL In the Gt'sta Jtomauoi fnn 
Virgil is represeutod an a mighty httf 
benevolent enchanter. This is tlic ehtir- 
actor that Italian tradition always givt's 
him, nud it is tliis trtulitional cuartiftcr 
that furtU8}ie.s Dante with his conco))tiuii 
of making Virgil his ^ide through tlie 
infernal regions, from tho ’ Aim'id 
grammtiriaus illustrated their nil(>s, 
rhetoricians selected the subjects of their 
declamations, and Christians luoketi on 
the poet as Imif-tiispirod; hence the use 
of his iioems iu divination, {See IBobtks 
V lROtUAKAS.) 

? Dante makes Virgil the iiersoni- 
fication of /t/i/tnm'Wisdom, Beatrice of 
that wisdom which wimos of faith, and 
8t. Beniard of spiritual wisdom. Virgil 
conducts Dante through tho Inferno, 
Beatrice through Purgatory, nud 81. 
Bernard through Paradise. 

^ Virgil was wise, and as craft was 
considered a part of wisdom, eeiiecially 
over-reaching the spirits of evil, so he is 
represented py meuiieval writem as out¬ 
witting the’deiuon. ' On one occasion, it 
is said, he saw an imp iu a hole of a 
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mountain, and the imp promiaed to teach 
the poet the black art if he released him. 
Virgil did 6<^ and aftei^leaiuing all the 
imp could teach him, expressed amaso~ 
ment that one of sudi imposing statute 
could be squeezed into so small a rift. 
The imp said, “ Oh, that is not wonder- 
crept into the hdlo to fdiow 
Virgu how it was done, whereupon 
Virgil closed the hole and kept the 
imp there. {Mn /Sehone Histcrie Vm 
i'lrffilitts, 1562.) 

This tale is almost ideutloal with that 
of the Fixlieman mtd the Oenim in the 
Arttf/um Ntghts. The fisherman trappe<l 
in his net a small copper vci^l, from 
which, when oiKsued, an evil genius 
came out, who told the fisherman he 
had vowed to kill the person w'ho re¬ 
leased him. I'he fisherman began to 
mock 11)0 genius, and decloi'ed it wraa 
quite impossible for such a monster to 
HuueC'zc himself into so small a vessel. 
The genius, to convince the fishennau, 
metamorphosed lumself into smoke and 
got into the vessel, whereupon the 
fisiicrman dapj^d down tlie lid and 
filing the vessel Dock into the sea. 

The Swiss tale of Theuphrastiu and the 
Dn'il is another analogous story. Theo¬ 
phrastus liberates tno devil from a 
hollow tree, and the soqnel is like those 
given above. ((Torres: Folkshiicher, p. 
22G.) 

V lliero are numerous talcs of the 
devil outwitted. 

The Vhrtetiuu Virgif. Mnreo Giro¬ 
lamo Vida, author of Christias in six 
books, an imitation of the ASue'id. 
(1400-1.5G6.) 

The Vtrgil and IForace of the Chris~ 
tinns. So Eeiitlcy calls Aurelius Clemens 
Ih'inleiitius, a native of Spain, -who wrote 
Latin hymns and religious |>ocins. (318-*.) 

Lf Vtrgik an JiaM. (Au robot is difli- 
cult to render into English. “Virgil 
with ti Plane ” is far from conveying the 
idea. “ Tlio Virgilof Planers,” or “ The 
Virgil of the Plane,” is somewhat nearer 
the meaning.) Adam Billont, the poet¬ 
ical oarj^ter ani^ joiner, was so colled * 
by M. Ttssot, hoi!) because he used the 
jilauo and because one of Ids chief 
recmtls is entitled Le Malmt. He is 
gcnenilly called Matire Adam. His 
roaiing Bacchanalian songs seem very 
unlike the JBlclogues of Virgil, and the 
only reason for the title seems to be 
that Virgil Was a hlisb^dman and wrote 
on husbandry, while Billaut was a car- 
l»enter and wrote pn carpentry. (*•1662.) 

VirgU'ioa, Bishop Salzburg, on 


Irishman, whose native name was Fear< 
gU or Feargol. He was denounced os a 
heretic for asserting the existence of 
antipodes. (Died 784.) {See Scismoe.) 

Vlrglii. One of the constellations. 
(August 23rd to September 23rd.) 

Astrma, goddess of justice, was the 
last of the deities to qmt our earth, and 
when she returned to heaven became 
the constellation Virgo. 

“ Wlicn tbe lirigbt Virgiu givea tlie bi‘tiutcoiia 
Oajra.'* Tkotimuu: Autumn. 

Virgin Maly's Guard {The). The 
Scotch guard of France, organised in 
1448 by Charles Vll. Louis XI. made 
the Virgin Mary their colonel. Dis¬ 
banded m 1830. 

Virgin Mary’s Peas {The). Near 
Bethlehem are certain crysmUisatious in 
limestone so called. 

Virgin Queen {Tftt). Queen Elixa- 
beth (1533, 1558-1603). 

Virgins. The eleven thomand virgins 
of Cologne, according to the legend, were 
bom at Bao'sa in Spain, which contained 
only 12,000 families. The bones ex¬ 
hibited a'cre taken from an old Homan 
cemetery, across which the WJill of 
Cologne ran, and which were exposed 
to view after the siege iq 1106. {See 
lJKSXn.A.) 

VirgfnaL An instrument used in 
convents to lead the virginAs or hymns 
to the Virgin. It was a quilled key¬ 
board instrument of two or three octaves, 
common in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Virtno'so. A man fond of virtu or 
skilled therein ; a diU-ttanle, 

Vis Inertits. Tliat property of mat- 
tt'r wliich makes it resist any chang5! 
Thus it is hal'd to set in motion what is 
still, or to stop what is in motion. Figu¬ 
ratively, it applies to that unwillhignesa 
of ch^^c wiiich makes men “rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to others 
they know not of.” 

Vlsli'nu [Indian), llic Preserver, 
who forms with Br^ma and Siva the 
divine triad of the system of Hinduism. 

V Vishnu rides on an eagle; Brahma 
on a goose. 

Vl'ta:^ Spark of Heavenly flame. 

{I'ope.) Heracli’tua held the soul tO be 
a sjiark of the stellar essence. ^{Maero- 
bins: In Somniim Scipionis, i. 14.) 

Vltelliua. A glutton. So named 
from ViteUiuB tlie Homan emperor, who 
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took emeticft after a meal that he might 
have power to swallow auother. 

Vltez. Culled Abraham’s balm, Agnus 
Costus, and the chaste-tree. lit the Ian* 
guage of flowers it means ‘‘ iuseusibility 
to love.” IKoscoridos, Pliny, and Galen 
mention the plant, and say that the 
Athenian ladies, at the feast of Ceres, 
used to strew their couches with vitex 
leaves as a palladium of chastity. In 
Prance a beverage is made of the leaves 
by distillation, and is (or was at one 
time) given to novitiates to wean their 
hearts from earthly affections. Jlirjr, 
from vh;o, to bind with twi^; .so called 
from the flexible naturt' of tiic twigs. 

Vltru'vius. There were two Itom.an 
architects of this name. The one best 
known was Marcus Vitnivius PolUo, 
who wi'ote a liook on architecture. 

2'he English Vitruvius, Inigo Jones 
(1572-16,32). 

Vlt'ulOB. The sconrgiiigs which the 
monks iuflieb'd on themselves during 
the chanting of the psulms. 

Vitos (*SV.). Sf. Vi Ins's dance, once 
widely prevalent in Germany and the 
liOW Countries, wiui a ‘‘dancing mania,” 
So called from the supposed jxiwer of 
St. Vitus ever nervous and hysterical 
afllections. 

“ At StraHlionri^ liuiulreils of folk Ijegsn 
To ilaiiA.' and leap, botti maid iind mail; 

In oven nuirkct, lane, or street, 

Tbey Skiiiis'd aloim, nor eared to eat, 

TTutll tlieir plaKue had ceased lolrittht ns. 
’Twas fjilled the <Unce of holy Vitus,” 

Jan of Kimiashami {an oH Oerwan ehrm>icter\ 

SI. Vitus's Vance, A description of the 
jumping i^rocession on Whit-Tuesda^ to 
a chapel in Ulm dedionted to St. Vitus. 
, is given in Xotes and Qnenes, Septemhtu', 
18o^6. {See Taraxtism.) 

Vi'va Vo'oo. Orally; by word of 
mouth. A viru voce examination is ono 
ill which the resmndent answers by 
v^'ord of month. (Latin, “with the liv¬ 
ing voice.”) 

Viw'ton. A wily wanton in Arthur’s 
court “ who hated all the knights.” She 
tried to seduce “ the blamcToss king,” 
and succeeded in seducing Merlin, who, 
“overtalked and overworn, told her his 
secret charm”— 

** Tlie whieh if any wrouijlit on anyeno 

Wlth^woven paces and with wa\inK anna, 

The Winn so wruiisht on ever seomed to liu 

Closed In the four walls of a hollow tower, 

From which was no oscaiie tor everinoro.” 

Having obtained this secret, the wan¬ 
ton “ put forth the charm,” and in the 
hollow oak lay Merlin os one dead. 


“ lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame.” {TeHng,iou : Idgls^jaf the King ; 
Vivien.) 

Vixen. A female fox. Motaphorieully, 
a woman of villainous and ungovernable 
temper. (4uglo-Saxon,,;fT€!/t^ 

Vixe're. “ Vixere fortes ante J^uneuh 
nma" (Horace). You are not the first 
great man that ever lived, tliougb you 
boast so mightil}'. Our own age docs 
not monopolise the right of merit. 

Via. A contraction of videlicet. Tho 
z is a corruption of a common niaik 
of contraction in the Middle Ages; as 
habJ—t.r. habet; omnibA—i.r. onint- 
bus; vis—t.c. videlicet. 

Vogue (1 syl;). A French word. “ In 
vogue ” means in repute, in the fashion. 
The verb vaguer means to sail or move 
forwards. Hence tlio idea of sailing 
with tho tide. 

Vogue la Gal^. Let the world go 
how it will; “ arrive qui poiura." 

n 

Vole. IFr flan gme th^ vole iiooii 
everything by turns. Vole is a deal at 
cards that draws tho whole tricks. The 
verb vole means to win all the tricks. 
Vole is a French wal'd Fai*'e la eale~i.>\ 

“ Faire seat toutes lea levees," de voter — 
i.e. ciilevcr. 

“ Who IS he [ISdic Oi’hilirw]? Why, he Ims 
the M»li‘-haH lieim soMier, iKiIhul-simrer, tmvrl- 
linu l.iiiki>r, ioid n.m si heg«{iM‘.‘‘—iSir W.HtuU: Tl-e 
Anllquaii/, chii)>. iv, 

VOita'io Battery. An up]>aratns 
for ucfumulatiiig electricity. »So called 
from Volta, tlie lUiliau, wmo first con- 
tiived it. 

Voltaire. His proper namo was 
J’raiu;oi8 Mario Aroiiet. The word Vol¬ 
taire is simply an anagram of Ai-ouct 
L. 1. {le jenne). Thus liavc we Stella, 
Astrophel (^.t>.), Vanessa and Cadeiins 
{q.c.), and a host of other names in 
an.agrani8. p 

Voltaire, the infidel, built the diurcb 
at Fcmey, w'hicb has this inscription: 
“Jteo erexit Voltairet" Cowjwr mimics 
to tliis anomaly in tlie following Hues: 

'* Nor he who, for the liano of thousAtiils born. 

Uullt fioil ii vliuriTi,aud laughed His Won! tu 
scorn.” 

Voltaire. Dr. Young said of him— 

“ Thou art so witty, urofllRaui and thin. 

Thou scom'st h Hilton, with his Death and Kin." 

An excellent comparison between Vol¬ 
taire and Gibbon is given by Hyron in 
Childe Jl&roldy canto Si. 106, 107. 

The German Voltaire. Johann Wolf-, 
gang von Goethe 0740-18H8). 
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C'hrislojtli MiU'tiii Wielautl (1733- 
1813). 

The rohuhi'oHaiii. ij'uatias Kraaicki 
(1771-1801). 

Vol'nme (2 «)?!.)• A- roll. Anciently 
beokH wi'ro written on shoots fastened 
to^othi'v lengthwise uud roHod; some 
were «tlled on a irin or roller. Tho rolls 
wore placed ei'oct on shelves. Each one 
wns liibollcd in rod letters or rtihriri>, 
Itolls of great value were i»acked in 
cases or boxes. (Latin, ro/ro, to roll up.) 

Vox et Prestorea NlhiL Echo; a 
throat not followed out.' When the 
Luce<li‘monian plucked the nightingale, 
on seeing so little substance ho ex¬ 
claimed, “ fW /t( CM, cl tnhil praterrii.” 
(ijnova rv Ti; fffCit Kai ovEcv aAAo. P/ltf, 

Upj). Mor. Apophlhcgniftia laeoaica.) 

Vox PopuU Vox DeL This does 
not Tii<«ui that the voice of the many is 
wise and good, but only that it is ir¬ 
resistible. You might as well try to 
stop the tido of the Atlantic ns to resist 
tlio rox popnfi. As Owl’s laws cannot 
be w ithstood, neither can the popular 
will. After ICdward II. had been do- 
llironod by the people in favour of his 
son ('tldwai'd 111.), Simon Meplmin, 
Ardibishop of CanU'rbury, preached 
from ihese words as his text 

Vulcan. Tlie divine blacksmith, 
whose work.shoi> was on Mouut Etna, 
whcTP the ( iyclops a.ssisted him in forg- 
iiTg tlniii'ltTbolts for Jove. He was also 
called Mul(!ibor. 

Vulcan’s Badge. ^ That of curk- 
oldfjin. Venus was Vulcan's wife, but 
her amour with Mars gave Vulcan tlio 
badge, referred to. 

Vul’canised Indiarubber. ludia- 
rubbcj’ combined with sulphur by vul¬ 
canic agemy or heat, by which means 
the caoutchouc absorbs the sulphur and 
hccoine.H carbonised. 

Vul'casdst. One who supports the 
Vnlcuuian or Plutonian theory, winch 
ascrih(!s tho changes on the earth’s 
surface to the agc'ncV of fire. These 
theorists say tho earth was once in a 
state of igneous fusion, and that the 
crust biis gradually cooled down to its 
* pre.stiut temperature. 

Vulgar Errors. 

Aristotle taught that women have 
moie teeth than men. * 

From an account given in Gcncsia ii. 
21 it w'a.s once generally believed that a 
^umau Iws one rib moia thw a man. 


It is a vulgar mror to suppose that 
l)eetlGa and moles aro blind. 

It is a vulgar error to sup|) 08 e that 
lowly-organised animals are os seusiblo 
of paiu os the highly-organised ore. 

To exhaust the subject of vulgar errors 
would reciuire many pages of this Dic¬ 
tionary. Evory reader will lie able to 
add to the few examples given above. 
(*V(?<! lJi>AS Tbkb.) 

VXL, a monogram on lockets, etc., 
stands for U XL (yoK excel). 


W 

Wa'bun. Son of Mudjekee'wis (North- 
Americuu Indian), F^ist-Wind,the Indian 
Apollo. Young and beautiful, he chases 
Darkness with his arrows over hill and 
valley, wakes the villager, calls the 
Thunder, and bring.s the Morning. He 
married WalMui-Annung (g.r.), and 
transplanted her to heaven, where she 
became the Morning Star. (^Lotir/ftllow: 
IfittUHtha.') 

Wa'bung An'nung, in North Amcri- 
(^n Indian mythology, is the Morning 
Star. She was a country maiden wooed 
and won y»v Wabun, the Indian Apollo, 
who transplanted her to the skjes. (Aawy- 
ftihw: Jl’tHwatha.) 

Wodo (1 sy].), to go through watery 
places, is the Auglo-SaxoA trad (a 
ford), u adan (to ford or go [through a 
meadow)). (See Wevo-xonat.) 

Oeiirnil Wade^ famous for his mili¬ 
tary highw'uys iu the iLighLtud.i, which 
]>rucee(l iu a straight Hue up aud down 
hill like a Koiiiau road, ana wei'e made 
with a crown, instead of being lowest 
in the middle. ‘ 

" H.aC you seen but lliesc ritade l)efi)re iticy were 

You Would bold up ^ our haiiilg and iilcss General 
Wade.*’ 

Wade's Boat, named Gnin'gelo^. 
Wade wns a hero of medifcval romance, 
whose adventures were a favourite theme 
in tho sixteenth century. Motra. F. 
Michel has brought together all he could 
find about this story, but nevertheless, 
tho tale is very imperfectly known. 

“ They can so mocbC craft of Wndi's lioot, 

Somorlid hroVon harm whnn that hem list. 

That tsilh hem achuhl 1 uover ly v In rest" 

, Chaucer: Canteibm’v 7tUe«,»,S98. 

Wadham Colloge (Oxford) was 

founded by Nicholas Wadham iu 1613. 

Wad'man {JFidow). A comely 
widow who trios to secure Uncle Toby 
for her second husband. Amongst other 
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wilos she pretends that she has some¬ 
thing in her eye, and gets Uncle Toby to 
look for it; as tho kind-heortod hero of 
Namur does so, the widow gradually 
places her face nearer and nearer tho 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that 
ho will kiss her and propose. (Sterne : 
Tnstrmi Shandy.) 

Wag Beards (7b). “ ’Tis merry in 
hoU when heiurds wag all”—•».«. when 
feasting goes on. 

“Tiieu was tlio niiastrel'a barp witb niptaro 
heard; 

Tho of ancient days aavo hupe delight *, 

Wii li nioasuic luo did wag the iiiioat'roi's beard, 

Fur Plouty ouni'tod him to drink and into.** 
Paler Pindar; klegy tu Ucallaud. 

Wages. Giles Moore, in 16o9, paid 
his mowers sixtceupenco an acre. In 
1711 Timothy Burrell, Esq., paid twenty- 
ponce an acre; in IG86 ho paid Mary his 
cook fifty shillings a year; in 1715 ho 
had raised the sum to mty-fiTe shillings. 
(Snsaex Archmloyical CoUeefiom, iii. pp. 
163, 170.) . 

V For wages m the reign of Henry 
VIII ., see pr^ace of toI. i. Letters and 
rapers of the Jteign of lienpy VJII ,, 
edited by J. S. BroWer, pp. 108-119. 

Wages of Sin (7?/^). 7b cam the 
wnyes of sin. To bo Ituugcd, or con¬ 
demned to death. 

“ I liolievp some of you will he hanged iiiilesa 
you rhaugu a good deal. It’B cold Mood and l>ad 
blond tiiatnana In your veins, and you’ll nnno to 
ttirii the wages of sin.”—SoWrewood.' BoUitrv 
under drnis, ii. 

“ The waiDg.'s of sin is death."—Horn. vl. *J3. 

Wagoner. (See Bootes.) 

Waliallttes (3 ayl.). A Mahometan 
sect, whose object is to bring back tho 
doolxines and observances of Islam to the 
literal precepts of the A'oran ; so called 
from the founder, Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab. 

WalliB and Strays. Waifs” are 
stolen goods, which have been waived or 
abandoned by the thief. “ Strays ” are 
domestic animals which have wandered 
fixmi their owners and are lost tempora¬ 
rily or permanently. »• 

* fTaiJs and strays of London streets. 
The bomeleaa poor. 

Walstooat. The M. If. waistcoaf. 
I'he cleri^kl waistcoat. {See M.B.) 

Waitoro tiQMa mrovldenoe. Those 
who (dhig to the pkisperoos, but fall 
away from decaying fortunes. 

•* The side of the ParltanB was desertml at tills 
period by a numerous class of _.. prudential 
liersonstwho never forsook them tnl they liecame 
uufotStuata. These sagacious peraonaimA were 
called... waiters upon Frovldouco, ana deemed 
it a high delinquency towards hoaveti to aSord 
countenance to any cause longer than it was 
fitvoured hr fortune,”—^ W,8eott; PeesrU of the 
Peak, chap. It, 


Watts. Street musicians, who^oro- 
nade the priuoij^ inhabitants at Cnrist- 
mos-time, eqtodally on Christmas Eve. 
From U^et^asFwdc'ra we learn it was 
the duty of musical watchmen ” to pipo 
tho watch ” niglitly in tho king’s court 
four times from Michadmim to Slirovc- 
Thursdayi and three times in the sum¬ 
mer ; ana they had also to ” tho 
bon gate” at every door,, to secure them 
against “pyckercs and pillers.” They 
form a distmet class from both the watch 
and the minstrels. Oboes were at ono 
time called waits.” 

” Dr. Bushy says the word is a corrui>tinii of 
tmypAfcs, Itaullioys, tninsforrcd from ibc iiisini- 
ineuts tu the performerB."—DlctioNary o/Mmne. 

Waka (1 syl,). To keep vigils. 
(Anglo-Saxon, teaeean.) A vigil cclo- 
bratod with junketing and dancing. 

“It may, thoroforp, iie permitted tlieiii [tlio 
Irish] oil tho dedication day, orother soleinu iiS} a 
of iiiartyrB, to make Uiem bowera hIioiii iiio 
churchea. and rcfreali tlieiiiaplvcs, foHBiiiig toge¬ 
ther afler a good religifliis sort; killing their 
oxen now to the praise of Ood and increace of 
cliarit}', which tbey were wont iiofore Ui t>arrifleo 
tu the devli.''—ti’reportf Hit UriM (o Meliliia [Meli- 
1 118 was an abliot who came o\ er with .st. A ugna- 
tioel. 

** Waking a Witek.” If a ” witch ” 
was obdurate, the most cftVctual way of 
obtaining a confession was by wlmt avus 
termed ” waking her.” For this ])iir- 
pose an iron bridle or hoop was lioiuid 
across her face with four prongs thrust 
into her mouth. The ”bridl«” was 
fastened behind to tho wall by a chain 
ill such a manner tliat the victim was 
unable to lio down; aud in this ixisittou 
she was kept sometimes for several days, 
while men were constantly by to keep 
her awake. In Scotland some of these 
bridles are still preservetl. 

Walbrook Ward ^Loudon) is so 
called from a brook which once ran along 
the west wall of Walbrook Street. 

Widokeren Bi^edltion. A well- 
devised scheme, ruined by tho stupidity 
of the agent cliosen to cany it out. 
Lord Costlercagh’siuiBtt'uctiuus were to 
advance instantly in full fdreo against 
Antwerp,” but Lord Chatham wasted 
his time aud strength in reducing Flush¬ 
ing. Ultimately, tiio red-tape ”lu- 
oapahle” got possession of the island of 
Walcheren, but 7,000 men died of ma¬ 
laria, and as many more ivoro perma- 
uontly disabled. 

Wal’demmr'a Way. So tlio Milky 
Way is called in Denmark. This was 
Waldemar orWaldemar tho Vief^erious, 
who substituted the Dunobrug for tho 
national batmen Qf Denmark. 
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^alden'ses. So called from Peter 
Waldo, a citizen of Lyons, who founded 
a prcachinj^ society iiiell76. 

Waldo, a copse hetweon Lav'ant and 
Goodwood (Sussex). Same as weald, 
wold, wald, wait, “a wood.” (Anglo- 
Saxon.)* liie final 0 is aboift equiivaTcnt 
to as ^alo, tho whole, t.^. health ; 

manegeo, the many—i.e. multitudo, etc. 

Wales. The older form is Weathas 
(plural of JVealh), an Anglo-Saxon word 
dtiuotiug foreigners, and applied hy them 
to tho ancient Britons; hence, also, 
Vorn-tralf, tho horn occupied by the 
same ‘‘refugees,” Wdlschlund is a Ger¬ 
man name for Italy; Valais arc the non- 
German districts of Switzerland; the 
ivarts about Liege constitute the Walloon 
country. The Welsh proper are Ciinbri, 
and those diiven thither by the Teutonic 
invaders were refugees or strangers. 

{i^ee WAliNUT.) 

Walk (in IhuHbras) is Colonel Ilew- 
soii, so called from Gayton’s tract, 

^0 infl/r. This is a remarkable word. 
It coiuois from the Auglo-tiaxon weatenn 
(to loll); whence tcealcere, a fuller of 
cloth. In rercy’.s Relitiues wo read— 

“ sill' •:ni'i>«'il tlio wpii\ t-r ami tlio M'alkcr, 

'i'lio cliilli lbn.1. Ilicy (ml wnniKlit.'’ 

To walk, thwefore, is to roll along, as 
the iiKirhino in foiling hats or fulling 
cloth. 

. Walk Ckalks. An ordeal used on 
hoard ship us a test of drunkenness. 
I’wo p:nuIlol lines being chalked on the 
dock, tliti Supposed delinquent must walk. 
iHitwecn thein without stO])ping on 
eitlier. 

Walk Spanlah. To make a man 
walk Spanish is to give him the sack; to 
give him his discharge. In 188y one of 
the retired captaius in the Trinity House 
Estfihlislimcnt said, “If I hiul to deal 
with tlio fellow, I would soon make him 
walk Spanish, I warrant you.” 

Walk not in the labile Ways. 

The fifth symbol 0 / the I'rotrepties of 
lamhlichu^ meaning follow not tliu 
multitude in their evu ways; or, wide is 
tho patli of sin and narrow the path of 
virLuu, few lieiiig those who find it. Tlio 
“public way "is the way of tlie public 
or multitude, but tho w^ of virtue is 
mrmml and separate. The arcana of 
l^thagoras were not igt tho ooramou 
^j^lo, hut only for his diosou or elect 
disaplcs. 

“ Broad is die vray that leadHh to destractlon, 
bnt narrew is tlie lAtb of trutb and lioUncss." 
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Walk the Plank (To). (SeeTzAsne.) 

Walk through One’s Part [To). A 
theatrical phrase, meaning to repeat 
one’s part at rehearsal verbally, but 
without dressing for it or acting it To 
do anything appointed you in a listless 
indifferent manner. 

“ A fit of duluess, such ns wilt at times ereer 
over all tlie prrrfessors of the fine arts, arisjiii; 
niher from nUisae or cont«in|>t of the present 
Budifiu'e, or that caprice which tempts imintcrM, 
uinsiclans, and ffreat actors . . . to walk tbnjuali 
tlielr parts, instead of exminK Uiemeelvos with 
tin* energy vrluch ac<iuire<i iheir fiimo.'*—iWr W. 
Seott: Xeaauuntlel, cbaii. xix. 

Walker, a proper name, is gene¬ 
rally supjxised to ho wealeeve, a lullcr, 
but the derivation of ancient names 
from trades is to bo receiveti with gretil 
caution. It is far more probable that 
Walker is derived from the old High 
Geman wnlah, Anglo-Saxon wrath, a 
foreigner or borderer; whence W'allack, 
Walk, Walkey, Walliker, and many 
others. [See Bkeweb.) 

Helen Walker, The prolotypo of 
Jeaiiie Deans. Sir Walter Scott cau.scd 
a tombstone to be erected over her grave 
ill the churchyard of Iroiigray, stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. In 1860'Messrs. A. 
and 0. Black caused a headstone of red 
freestone to lie erected in Carlavoro<-k 
rhureliyanl to the mPinort of Robert 
Patm-s/wi, tho t>Id Morhuity of the 
stimo novelist, boriwi there in 1801. 

Hookey Walker. John Walker was an 
outdfior clerk at Longman, Clement), 
and Co.'s, t'heaiiside, and was noted for 
his eagle nose, whicli gained him the 
uioknamo of Old Jluokry. AValker's 
oflifo was to keep the workmen to their 
w'ork, or report them to the principals. 
Of course it was tho interest of tho em¬ 
ployees to throw discretUt on Walker’®, 
reports, and the iwor old man vi'as iso 
badgered and ridiculed that tho firm 
found it jrolitic to abolish tlic office ; but 
Hookey TValket' still incaiis a talc not to 
be trusted. [John Itee.) 

Walker’s ’Boa. To go hy WalkeVs 
o 'hus, to walk. Similarly, ‘‘ To go by tho 
Marrowbone stage,” “ To ride Shank's 
pony.” 

Walking Cleailomsa Ul), in theatri¬ 
cal parlance, means one who has little or 
uotniug to say, but is Expected to deport 
himself a^a gentleman when before the 
lights. to 

Walking Sword [A). A short, light 
sword, when long swords wielded by two 
hands were in use. [See Sir W. Soott’a 
Ahbotf chap, zx.) 
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WalksrrlM {The), {See VAunrBiES.) 

Wall (TAi*), from the Tyne to Boul- 
nosa, ou the ^Iway Firth, a (hstiiuce of 
eighty miles. Called— 

2'he JRoumn Wall, because it was the 
work of the Romans. 

Aijricola'e Wall, because Agricola 
made the south bauk uud ditch. 

Hadrian's Wall, because Hadrian 
added another vallum and mound paral¬ 
lel to Agricola’s. 

The Wall of Serirns, because Severus 
followi'd in the same line with a stone 
-wall, having castles and turrets. 

The Tictis' Wall, because its object 
was to prevent the incursions of the 
Piets. 

The wall of Antoni'nm, now called 
O'raeme's Dyke, from Biinglass Castle on 
the Clyde to Blackness Castle on the 
Forth, was made by Lollius Urbicus, 
legate of Antoninus Pius, A,l>. 140. It 
was a turf wall. 

WalL To give tlie wall. Nathaniel 
Bailey’s explanation of this phrase is 
worth peii)etuating. He says it is “a 
compliment jmid to the female sex, or 
those to whom one would show respect, 
by letting them go nearest the wall or 
houses, upon a supposition of its being 
the deauest. This custom,” he adds, ” is 
chiedy pecufiar to England, for in most 
parts aWoad they will give them the 
right hand, though at the same time 
they thrust them into the kennel.” 

7b take the wall. To take the place of 
honour, the same ns to choose “ the 
uppermost looms at feasts.” (Matt, xxiii. 
G.) At ono time iicdestrians gave the 
wall to persous or a higher ^wle in 
society than themselves. 

- “I will iHko the Willi of any man or maul of 
Moiiliigmj’s."— Jtomc4iandJattet,\. 1. 

7b yo to the trail. To^ be put on one 
side; to ho shelvtsl. This is in allusion 
to another phrase, ” Laitl by the wall ” 
-jt.c. dead but not buried; puk out of 
fhe way. 

7b hany by the trail. To hang up 
neglected; hence, not to be miAle use of. 
{Shakespeare : Cymbcline, iii. 4.) 

Wall-eyed properly means with¬ 
ered-eyed.” Persons ore wall-eyed when 
the white is unusually large, and the 
sight defective; hence* Shakespeare has 
wall-eyed wrath, wall-eypd nave, etc. 
WhendChif^ John says, ‘*My rage was 
blind," he virtnally says his ” wrath was 
wall-eyed,” (Saxon, hwelan, to wither. 
The word is often written wluiU-eyedf or 
whallied, from title verb whally.) 


Walls have Sara. The Louvre #as 
BO constructed in the time of Cathenue 
do Medicis, that j(vhat was yaid in one 
room could be distinctly heard in an¬ 
other. It wds hy this contrivance that 
the suspicious queen became acquainted 
with stote secrets and plots. The tubes 
of commuulbatiou were colled Iftic auri- 
culaires, and were constructed ofPthe 
same principle as those of the con¬ 
fessionals. Tlie “Ear of Dionysius” 
communicated to him every word 
uttered in the state prison. {See 
Sfeakino H^ads, 9.) 

Wallace’s Larder. {See Labdkii.) 

Wallflower. So called because it 
grows ou old walls and ruined buildings. 
It is a native plant. Similarly, wail- 
ercss, troll-creeper, etc., are plants which 
grow ou dry^ stony plocM, or on walls. 
Wall-fruit is fruit trained against a 
wall. {See WAUfUT.) 

Herrick has a pretty fancy on the 
origin of this flower. A fair damstd was 
long kept ill durance vile from her lover; 
hut at last * 

" Up she got upon a wall, 

'Tonipting ilown to slide withal; 

Hue (ho silken twist untied, 

Hu she fell, and, bruised, slie died. 

“ J.ove, in pity of the deed. 

And her loving luckless speed. 

Turned her to tliis ptiiit. w’e call 
Now the' Flower of ihe wall.’" 

Young ladies who sit out agtiin.st the 
wall, not having |)artners during a dance, 
are called “ wmlnowers.” 

WallooiiB. Part of the great Itomaic 
stock. They occupied the low track 
along the frontiers of the German- 
Bi>enki;ag tenritoiy, as Artois, Haiuaiilt, 
Namur, Liege, Luxemburg, witli parts 
of Flanders and Brabant. {See Walks.) 

“Tiie Wallous . .. are the nomaiiiscd Cinuls, 
lineal representatives of tlie aucient Helgie."— 
EwecloptMia Britannlea, vol. xxi. p. ,'03. 

Wel'lep. To thrash. Sir .loliii 
Wallop, in the reign of Henry Ylll., 
was sent to Normandy to make repri¬ 
sals, because the French fleet had burnt 
Brighton. Sir Johq. burnt twenty-one 
towns and villages, demolished several 
harbonrs, and “ walloped ” the foe to his 
heart’s content 

Wallmnd Oeala. Originally from 
Wallsend, on the Tyne, but now from 
any .part of a largo district about New¬ 
castle. , 

Wal'ttiit [foreign m(\. It comes 
from Pensia, and is so caUed to distiu- 
guish it from those native to Europe, as 
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iiazel, filbert, cliestuut. (Anglo-Saxon, 
V'alh^ foreign; hnutu, nut.) 

“8ome ^nicully therwH in rrarkiDff the name 
tliereof. why wallmite. having no afflnity U) a 
viiIl, aUuuld he HO called. The truth ia, gtutl or 
mill ill the old Dutch aigDlttcth ‘atrange' or 
•exotic’ (Whence Welsh. forelgnerB); these mils 
heimr no nalirvs of finghuid or Europe, hut 
prohahly flrsr fetched from Persia, and called hy 
the Pnench mix perinque."~F3iller: IKorthieii 0 / 

Walnat Trae. It is said that tho 
walnut tree thrives l>est if the nuts are 
lioatcii off with sticks, and not gathered. 
Hence Fuller says, “Who, like a nut 
tree, must bo manured by beating, or 
else would not bear fruit ” (bk. ii, 
cli. 11). The saying is well known 
that— 

“ A woiimn, a simniol, and a walnut tree. 

The more lou lieat them the better they he.'* 
Titylor, the WtUer-Poet. 

Walpurgis Nlgbt. The eve of 

May Day, when the old pagan witch- 
world was supposed to hold high revelry 
under its chief on certain high places. 
The Brocken of Germany was a favourite 
spot for these revelries. 

Walpurgis was a female saint con- 
scerncdiii the introduction of Christiauity 
ii 1 to G emauy. She died February ‘ioth, 
779. 

“ Ho changed bands, and whisked nnd rioted 
I lire a dam e (it W.alpuivis in his lonely brain. 

./ S. J.r Fiinv; The Home in the Chnrfhyanl, 
1>. Iivi. 

Walston ifff.). A Briton who gai’e 
up ii.ll his wealth, and supported hiinsclf 
by manual linsbandiy. Patron saint of 
j husbandmen; usually depicted with a 
scythe in his hand, and cattle in the 
background. Died mowing, 1016. 

Woltor Mnlton, Abbot of Thorntoii- 
npon-Humber, in Lincolnshire, was 
iiiiTiiuroil ill 1443. In 1722, an old wall 
being taken down, his remains were 
found with a cimdlestiek, table, and 
book. Stukolcy mentions the fact. In 
1845 another iiiatauco of tho same kind 
was discovered at Temple Bruer, in 
Tiiiiculubhire. 

Wal*tliain JUmIccu {See Black Act.) 

Walton. Alt Izaak Waltm. OnO 
devoted to “ tlie gentle craft *' of augliii^. 
Izook Walton wrote a book called Tlte 
Complete Angler^ or Contemplative Man*s 
Reercatim. (1655.) 

V “ Gentle ” is a pun. Gentles are 
the larvee of flesh-flies used as bait in 
angling. 

WiatoB BHdlo (The). The “gos¬ 
sip’s or scold’s britfle.” One of Ihese 
bridles is preserved in the vestry of 
churcl) of Wolton-on-Thames. Iron 


bars pass round the head, and ate fas¬ 
tened by a padlock. lu front, a flat 
piece of iron projects, and, this piece of 
iron being thrust mto the mouth, effectu¬ 
ally prevents tho utterance of words. 
The relic at Walton is dated 1633, and 
tho donor was a person named Chester, 
as appears from the inscription: 

“ (UiCBtrr presents WsUen with a bridle 

To curb women’s toognes lliat talk too Idle." 

? It is also called a “ brank.” (Teu¬ 
tonic, pranqne^ “ a bridle.*’) 

Wam'ba. Sou of Witless, and jester 
of Cedric “the Saxon,’’ of Eotherwood. 
((Siir ICalter Scott: Ivanhoc.) 

Wan means thin. (Anglo-Saxon, 
«■««, “deficient”; our team, as the 
“waning moon.”) As wasting of the 
flesh is generally accompanieit with a 
gi-ey pallor, the idea ox leanness has 
yielded to lhat of the sickly hue which 
attemls it. (Verhti'aM-ia«, to wane.) 

Wand. The footman*e tcand. {See 
under llmmiNO Footmen.) 

Wandering Jew. 

(1) (tf Greek tradition. Aris'teas, a 
poet who continued to appear and Re¬ 
appear alternately for above 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 

(2) Of Jeivith story, ffradition says 
that Kartaph'ilos, the door-keeper of the 
Judgment Hull, in the service of Pontius 
Pilate, btiTick our Lord Xk he led Him 
forth, saying, “Go on faster, Jesus”; 
whereuiion tho Man of Sorrows replied, 
“ I am going, but thou shalt tarry till 
I come again.” {Chronicle of St. Albania 
Abbey; 1228.) 

The name Chronieh, ci'iitinimd h,v Mattlirw 
1’n.riB. tellii us that Kariapiiilos wax liatitiml hy 
Anaiiiivii, and receivod the name nf .IiiHeiih. At 
the cud of every hundred yi'nre he falla ini b a 
trance, and wakes ui> a youiiii; man alHXit thirty. 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down with tho weight of His cross, 
stopited to rest at tho door of one 
Aliosue'rus, a cobbler. Tho croft^nan 
pushed him away, saying, “Get off! 
Away with you, away! ” Our Lord re¬ 
plied, “Truly I go away, and that 
(luickly, but tarry thou till I come.” 
Schubert has a poem entitled Ahaatter 
(the Wandering Jew). {Paul von JEitzen; 
1547.) 

A third legend says that it was Ana¬ 
nias, the cobbler, who haled Jesus before 
the judgnient seat of Pilate, %aying to 
Him, “Faster, Jesus, faster! ” 

(3) lu Germany tho Wandering Jew is 
associated with John Buttadtsaa, seal 
at Antwerp in the thirteenth century, 
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again in tho fifteenth, and a third time 
in the eixteeuth. His last appearance 
was in 1774 at Brussels. 8i(mor Gnaldi 
about the same time made his appear¬ 
ance at Venice, and hod a portrait of 
himself by Titian, who had been dead at 
tho time 130 years. One day he dis¬ 
appeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. (^Turkish Spy, vol. ii.) 

(4) ThaFrmch call the WanderiM Jew 
Isaac Laouedem, a corruption of Ikke'- 
dion. (^liitermaht Diss. in Jno. xxi. 19; 
1640.) 

Wandering Jew, Salathicl hen Sadi, 
who appeared and disappeared towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, at 
Venice, in so sudden a manner as to 
attract the notice of all Europe. Croly 
in Ills novel called Salaihiel, and Southey 
in his Onrse of Kehama, trace the course 
of the Wandering Jew, but in utter 
violation of the general legends. In 
Eugfino Sue’s Le Jmh/ the Jew 
makes no figure of the slightest import¬ 
ance to the tale. 

The Wamiering Jew, Alexandi'O Du¬ 
mas wrote a novel called Imw Laqticdein, 

Sieur Emmerch relates tho legend. 

Ed. Grenier has a poem on tho sub¬ 
ject, La Mm't du Juif Jinant, in five 
cantos. 

Hal6vy has an opera on tho same 
subject, words-by Scribe. 

Bore has illustrated the legend. 

Wandering Willie or Willie Steen- 

aon. The hliud fiddler who tells tho talo 
of Kedganntlet. {Sir Walter Scott: 
Medgamtkt. 


Wandering Wood, in book i. of \ 
Spenser’s Fa^ie Qneene, is whore St. 
George and IFna encounter Error, who 
is slain by the kixight. Una trios to 
pe^uade the Red Cross knight to leave 
the wood, hut ho is self-willed. Error, 
in tho form of a serpent, attacks him, 
but tho knight severs her head from her 
body. The idea is tliat when Pietyiwill 
notnlsten to Una or Truth, it is sure to . 
get Into “Wandering Wood,” where 
Error will attack it; hut if it‘listens 
then to Truth it will slay Error. 

Wana Dyke, Sir Biohard Colt Hoare 
tells us, was a harrier dl'ected bv tho 
Belgss flj^nst the Celts, and served as a 
houndaiy between these tribes. Br, 
Btnkeley says the original monad was 
added to by the Anglo-Saxons when they 
made it the boun&ry-line of the two 
kingdoms of Merda and WMsex. It was 
sko used by the Britons as a defence 
against the Bomansi who attacked them 


from tho side of Gloucestershire aad 
Oxfordshire. 

In its most perfect state it began at 
Andover-, in Hampshire, ran through the 
counties of Berxshiro, Wiltshire, and 
Somersetshire, and terminated in the 
“Severn Sea” or Bristol Channel. It 
was called W6dcnes Byke by the toons, 
contracted into Wondcs-dyke, and tbr- 
rupted to Wans-dyko, as Wodenes-doBg 
is into Weti'nes-day. {^ Wat’s Byke.) 

Want or Went. Aroml. Thus “tho 
four-want way,” tho spot where four 
roads meet, dnaucer uses tho expression 
“aprivio wont” {private road), etc. 

Wants, meaning “ cloves.” Accord¬ 
ing to tho best Butch authorities, tho 
word is a con-uptiou of tho Erench gnnt, 
Italian quanto, our “ gauntlets.” 

“Wautcii are wovn by peawnta and workiiift 
people when tlio we;rthci- ia cold, Ttioyare iu abapo 
gomowhut liko lioxinff-slovea, li'ivInR only n 
thumb aud no flUKora. They are maile, of a (Mwirsi* 
woollen stuff.”—yvdiwtf twi DttkhoM; J-iUft frota 
tirala, 

Wantley. {Sec Dragon.) 

Wa'pentako. A division of York¬ 
shire, similar to that better known as a 
hundred, Tho word means “toneli- 
arms,” it being tho custom of each vas-ial, 
when ho attended the assemblies of the 
district, “ to touch tho spear of his over- 
lord in token of homage. ’ ’ Victor Hugo, 
in his novel of VTIomnie qui Hit, calls a 
tijistaff a “ wapentake.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
wapen, arras; tacan, to touch.) 

Wapping Great means astonihh- 
ingly groat. (Anglo-Saxon, wajinn, lo 
be astoiiishtid; xrafung, nmazemeut.) A 
“ wajiiKt’ ” is a great falsehood. 

War of the Meal-aaohs. After the 
Kittle of Beder, Abu Soflan sunmioucd 
two hundred fleet horsemen, each with 
a sack of meal at his saddle-bow (tho 
scanty provision of an Arab foV a foray), 
and sallied forth to Medi'mi. Mahomet 
went forth at the head of a sui>erior 
force to meet him, imd Ahu Sofl.Tn with 
his horsemen, throwing off their meal- 
i^cks, fled with precipit-ition. 

War of the Rosee* {See Boses.) 

Ward. A district under the charge 
of a warden. The word is applied to the 
subdivisions of Cumberland, Westmore¬ 
land, and Bnrhilm, which, being con¬ 
tiguous to Scotland, were placed under 
the charge of lord .wardens of the 
marches, whose duty it was to protect 
these counties from uitoads. {See Hijn- 
saSD.) 
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Ward {At^tenm). (See Abtemus 
Wabd.) ^ 

Ward*Money, Ward-penny, or 
Wardage, Money paid for Mratcn and 
ward. (Dotnesdatf.) 

Wajrden-ple. Pio paado of tho 
W^don poar. Warden pears are so 
called from Warden Abbey, Berks, where 
tliey are grown in great profuidou. 

“ AIvHelf with denial T mortify 
With it dainty l>it of a Warncn>i)io." 

The Friar of OrJei B Qrcy. 

Ware. {See Bed.) 

Warlock. A wandering evil spirit; 
a Avizard. (Anglo-Saxon, watt'-loga^ a 
deceiver, one who breaks his word. 
Siitan is called in Scripture “thefather 
of lies,” the arch-wai'lock.} 

Warm Reception {A). A hot oppo¬ 
sition. Also, a hearty welcome. 

“ The Homo Hitic niciiihors are prounrcd to ai\'o 
(ho Cnoreinn lllll.awiirm locention ; Mr. Purnell's 
followers will oppose It tootliand nail.”—A’cirv- 
pirngraph, »Ih.v Wth, 

Warm as a Bat. Hot as burning 
coal. In South Staffordshire th.at slaty 
coal which will not hum, but which lies 
in the fire till it becomes red-hot, is 
called “ bat.” 


Warming-pan {A). Ono who keeps 
a i»lace warm for another, i.e. holds it 
temporarily for anotlnjr. Tho allusion 
i.s to the custom in public scbuols of 
making a fag warm his “superior’s” bod 
« by lying in it till the proper occupant 
wa.s ready to turn him out. 

"If Mr. Mcliitr loulc ti juiib'csliip, Omnthain 
iiiivlit otijort. lo lieeoiiie u. ^runiiiiig>|Kiii for hiii- 
liiiniii.M inwyorH.’’—.VeB?fi;>iijr«T tmraanivht Miirrh 

f.lll, ISSll. 

Warming-pan. {See Jacobites.) 

Warning Stone. Anything that 
gives notice of danger. Bakers in Wilt¬ 
shire .and some other counties used to 
put a “ curtain pebble ” in their ovens, 
and when the stone turned white it gave 
the liokor warning that the oven was hot 
uuouglitfor his bi&ings. 


Warp (2B). A sea term, meaning to 
shift the position, of a vessel. Thu 
done by means of a rope called a warj^, 
Kedging is when, the warp is bent to a 
kedgo, which is let go, and the vessel is 
hove ahead by the capstan. 


‘‘The poteut rod 

Of Aujram'a son tHodes], in BKrpt'a evil day, 

Wa\ ed round llu euaat, uiHnllea a pitcliy cloud 
Of locnata. warplug [sbitting about] In theoaateri 
vind." VaradiM Xuat, i, ass. 

' : means lay- 
a bird’i 


wind." _ 

V In Louca^ire, , 

ing eggs; and boj^, on fine „ __ 

nest, will ask—“And how many egg 
has sHb AvaJ^ed i* ” , 


Warp and Weft, or Woo& The 

“ warp ” of a fabric are the longitudinal 
threads; tlie “weft” or “woof” are 
threads which run from selvage to sel¬ 
vage. 

" Weave the warp and weave tho woof, 

Tlic winding'Bheet of Edward's race s 
Olve amide room and verge enough 
Tho characters of hell to tnvee.” 

6'rog.- The Bari. ' 

Warrior Queen {The). Boodiceof 
Queen of tho Iceui. 

“ Wlion the British warrior 

tilmliug from ilte Bomau rods, 
Boiiglit, With an indignant mien, 

Counsel of Jtcr country's gods... 

Ooteper: Boadieeq. 

The Iceui were the faitliful allies of 
Romo; hut, on tho deatli of l^sutagus, 
king of tlutt tribe, the Roman procurator 
took possession of the kingdom of Frasa- 
tagus; and when the Afndow Buadicea 
complmued thereof, the procurator had 
licr beaten with rods like a slave. 

Warwiok. (Anglo-Saxon, icar-ivic, 
contracted from tvirrinff-wie (the forti¬ 
fied or garrisoned town). A translation 
of the ancient British name Caer Leon. 

Warwiok Lane (City). Tho site of 
a magnificent house belonging to tho 
famed Bcauchamiis, Earls of Warwick. 

Worwolf. {See Wekwobf.) 

Wasbod Out (/ am thomighly). I 
am thorouglily exliausted m done up; I 
have no strength or spirit left in me. 

Wasbittg. Waah youKt^ dirty linen at 
home (French). Tho French say tho 
English do not follow the advice of 
Av.ishiug their dirty linen en famille— 
meaning that they talk openly and 
freely of the faults committed by min- 
istci-s, corporations, and individuals. All 
may see their dirty linen; and as for its 
AA'ashing, let it be but washed, and the 
Euglisli care not who has tlie doing of 
it. Horace (2 Up., i. 220) says, “ Vine'ta 
eyomet cecdam ♦««*” (I do my own wash¬ 
ing at home). Though the Inronch assert 
that Ve disregard tnis advice, we b^ve 
the familiar proverb, “It is an ill 1^ 
that fqpls its owm nest.” 

WaSbIngtutt of Columbia. Simon 
Bolivar (1785-1831). 

Waa'oall (%syl.). A salutation used 
on New Year’s Eve and New Year’s 
Day over the spiced-ale cap, hmioo 
called the “wassail bowl.” (Anglo- 
Saxon,‘If half be whole, to well.) 

Wassailers. Those who a was¬ 
sail ; revellers, drunkards. 

" 1 should he loatti 

To meet (.he rudenees and swilled insolence 
Of Bucli Inte wnssniiorg." 

mitau: Comiu {The LailfU 
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WaBtlen* Wandering musicians; 
from wastlCf to wander. The carol* 
singers in Susses are called wastlers. 

Wat. A familiar name for a hare. 

“ Hy t1j]8, iKicir Wnt, far off uixui a liill, 

Htauds on Ills liimler leKs,witli llBtcninK rar.” 

l^abftpitari:; Veuns tmd AiUmm, 

Wat’s Dsrke (Flintshire). A corrup¬ 
tion of Wato’s Dyke. Wato was the 
father of Welond, the Vulcan of North¬ 
ern mythology, and the son of King 
Yilkiiu* hy a mermaid. Tliis d^ke es- 
tonds from the vicinity of Basmgwerk 
^bey, in a south-easterly dii-ectioii, 
into Denbighshire. The s^ace between 
it and Offa’s Dyke, which m some parts 
is three miles, and in others not above 
500 yards, is neutral ground, “where 
Britons, Danes, and Saxons met for com¬ 
mercial purposes.” (6’cc Wan’s Dyke.) 

“ Tliorc is M famouR tliimsr 
r»lled Ofla's Uyk.R, tbst reaclietli far in lenirtli. 

All kinds of ware the Jhiiine niifflit thither Ining; 
It was free ground, and caJlod the Britou'e 
strength. 

Wat's Dyke, likewise, alxint the same was set, 
Between which two both Banes and Britons mot, 
And trafllc still. 

Churchyard: Wurthincac of Wales (iSnff). 

Watoh Nlgbt. December 31st, to see 
the Old Year out and the New Year in 
by a religious service. John Wesley 
grafted it on the religious system, but 
it hfts been flMlowed by most Christian 
communities 

“Suuihey in his hiugraidiy of tlio evangelist 
(Wesle>) dunouncos watcli-nlglit as unorhor of 
Wesley's iiiijeeiiiinaide institutions."—A'ut/inff- 
ham Ottardiau, January 1,1895, p. 5. 

Watch on Board Ship. Tliere are 
two sorts of watch—the lowj watch of 
four hours, and the dog watch of two, 
from 4 to 6; hut strictly sjieakuig a watch 
means four hours. The dog watches arc 
introduced to prevent one iiarty always 
keeping watch at the same time. iJSce 
WoIjF, Between dog mid wolf, Doo- 
Watch.) 

13 to 4 p.m. Afternoon watch. 

, 4to 6 H First dog-watch. • 

« nto s „ Second dog-watch. 

stQl3 „ First night wateb. 

13 to 4 a.in. Middle watch. 

4 to 8 „ Morning watch, e 
8 tp 13 „ Forenoon watch. 

There are two divisions wliicli iierform dnty 
alternately-the scarlxiard watch and the port 
watch. The former is called the raptaln's watch 
in the merchant service, often under the com- 
inand of the second mate: the tmrt watch is 
under the command of the first mate. 

The Black Watch, The gallon^t 42nd, 
linked vath the 73rd, now called the 
Boyal Highlanders. The 42nd was tlie 
first corps raised for the royal seiTice in 
the Highluids. Their tort'an (1729) 
consisted of dork blue and dark green, 
find was called black from the contrast 


which their dark tartans furnished to the 
sciirlet and white the other regiments. 

Watoh'et. Sky-blue. (Anglo-Saxon, 
icaadchetf probably dye of the woad 
plant.) 

Water. (•&’<? DANcma Water.) 

The Father of Waters, The Masis- 
sippi (^Indian, Miche Sepe), the chief 
river of North America. The Missouri 
is its diild. The Irrawaddy is so called 
also. 

Water. Blood thicker than water. 
{See tinder BiXKin.) 

Court holy water. Fair hut empty 
words. In l^ench, “A«« beuite de conr.’* 

In deep water. In difiiculties; in great 
pQCTilexity. 

It makes mg mouth water. It is very 
alluring; it mako.s mo long for it. 
tkUiva 18 excited in the monthliy strong 
desire. The French have the same 
phrase: “ Cela fait renir Pean d la 
hwchel* 

More water glideth hg the mill than 
wots the mtllcr of {Titus Andrmieus, ii. 
1). The Scotch say, “ Mickle water 
goes by the miller when he sleeps.” 
(&c under Mibleb.) 

O'er mitckle water drowned the miller. 
{See Dbown the Mir.i.EB.) The w euver, 
in fact, is hanged in his own yarn. The 
French say, “ ihi embarras de richesse." 

Of the first water. Of the lii^iest 
typo ; very excellent. {See under Dia- , 
MOND.) 

Smooth water runs deep. Dee-p thinkers 
are persons of few words; barking dogs 
do not bite. There are two or throe 
French proverbs of somewhat similar 
meaning. For example: “A’;i cau cn~ 
dormio point ne se fe'; ” again, “ Veim 
dort est pire qua celh gut court.” 
A calm exterior is far more to bo feared 
than a tongue-doughty Bobadil. 

The modest water saw its God and 
blushed. Tho allusiou is to Christ’s 
turning water into wuSe at the marriage 
feast. Bichard Ciushaw (1670) wrote 
^the Latin epigram in ^ntameter verse. 

"SryHiiibs pudica Deum vldit el ornhult.'' 

To back water. To row backwards in 
order to reverse the forward motion of a 
boat in rowing. 

To carry water to the river. To carry 
coals to l^ewcostle. InFrench, “ Porter 
de Peau d Ut riviere.” 

To fish in troubled water. The French 
saying is, “ Tieher en' em troublei.e. 

Profiler des epoques de trouble et de 
rholution ^ur faite see affaires et sn 
fortune. {Hilaire Be Gai^ 
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^To hold water. That won't hold walci\ 
That ia not correct; it is not tenable. 
It is a vessel which !oaks. 

To keep one's head alme water. To 
remain out of debt. When immersed in 
water, while the head ia out of water, 
one ia not drowned. 

To fit row cold water on ’a scheme. To 
diilPourage the proposal; to speak of it 
slightin^y. 

Water. The coldest water known. 

Colder than the water of Nonacrls 
{Plin;/, xiii. 2). 

Colder than the water of Dirc6. **Diree 
ft Nenu fontes sunt friffidissthn wstate, 
inter Jhloilim et Segooregam, in ripu fere 
Halonis aimiis." (afarttal.) 

Colder than the water of Bircenna. 
{Martial, i. 61.) 

Colder than the Conthopoiian Spring 
of Corinth, that fro :!0 iip the gaatric 
juices of those that sipped it. 

Water^galL Tlio dork rim round 
the eyes after much weeping. A pecu- 
Imr appearance in a rainbow which indi- 
. cates more rain at h.'iud. “ G all ” is the 
Anglo-Saxon geulcw (yellow). 

“ Ami riiiiiirt about licr icar-distaiiiM rve 

HI lie (.'in l«H alrcsimcd, like raiuliows iii tlie sicy ; 

Tlic'sc watcrxalis... foreO'll new atornia.’’ 

HlKtk'eiipeai»; Itaiti of Lufrei'e, 

Wator«bole. The big water-hole. 
The bed of the sea ; the ocean. 

Rot to ilic Iriw wntcv-liolr lit last . . . 
'Tiii a loiiK way acroas.”—/JoWwirood; Jiubbery 
inulfr .irmSiCbai). xii. 

Watet'loffged. }(>3nd6red iininov- 
ohle by too much water in the hold. 
When a ship lettks and is water-logged, 
it will not make any progress, but is 
like a log on the sea, tossed and sta¬ 
tionary. 

Water-Poet. John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman. (1680-1664.) 

“ I inuKl contoas I do want eloquence. 

A nd iie\ er scarce did learn my airUIcncc, 

For lin vin^ fiot from ‘ puaeuiii' to * posset,’ 

1 ilierc was grarelled, nor could fartliergot.” 

Taylor the WuUr-Poet. 

Water*8liy (A), in Arctie naviga¬ 
tion, is a dark or brown sky, indicating 
an open sea. iee-sky is a white ond, 
or a sl^ tinted with orange or rose- 
colour, indicative of a frozen sea. {ike 
ICK-BLINE.) 

Water Stock (Jo). To add extra 
shares. Suppose a "trust " {q.v.) consists 
of 1,000 shares of ^60 each, and the profit 
available for dividend is 40 per cent., 
the managers "waiter the stock," that 
is, add another 1,000 fully naid-up shares 
to the original 1,000. Tnere are now 
2,00Q shares, apd the dividend, ipstef^ 


of £40 per cent., is reduced to £20; hut 
the shares ore more easily sold, and tho 
shareholder.s are increased in numlier. 

Water of Jealousy {The). If a 
woman was known to commit adultery 
she w’as to be stoned to death, according 
to the Mosaic law. (Deut. xaii. 22.) If, 
however, the husband had no proof, but 
only suspected his wife of infidelity, he 
might tAe her before tho Sauhednm to 
he examined, and if she denied it, sho 
was given the " vrater of jealousy" 
to drink (Numb. v. 11-29). In this 
water some of the dust of the sanctuary 
wax mixed, and tho priest said to the 
woman, " If thou hast gone aside may 
Jehovah make tliis water bitter to thee, 
and bring on thee all the curses written 
in this law." The priest then wrote on 
a roll tho curses, olotted the writing 
with the water, gave it to tlie woman, 
and tiieu hauded to her the "water 
of jealousy " to drink. 

Water Tasting like Wine. Pliny 
(ii. 193) tells us of a fountain in the Isle 
of Andros, iu the temple of Bacchus, 
which every year, on January 5th, tasted 
like wine. 

BaccLns de Themu's (vi. 22) gives 
numerous examples of similar \'inous 
Spring. 

Ill Lnntcruland tin re y^as a fountain 
in tlie middle of the temple, the water of 
which had the flavour of the wine which 
the drinker most liked, (^itabehis: Tan- 
tagruel, v. 42.) 

Waters {Sanitary). 

Fur anamiia, Ki'liwiilliacli, 8t. Moritz. 

„ nrtii'iilnr rlieumiirism, Aix IcH Dains. 

„ ustliina. Mont Dore. 

„ atonic gout, llo>at. 

„ biliary oliatructiunii, Carlshod. 

M nitculoiis iliaorOcra, Vichy and Contrexoi ille. 
„ <lialirt«9, Nciu>n.iljr and Oarlahad. 

„ gout. Aik lea Bains. 

, goncf and catan'lial dys]H*psia, Homhurg and 
KiBsingcii. 

„ olx'aity, Mariculiad. 

„ liIrMioric gout, Ciirlslmd. 

„ acrofuloiia glandular alTcctiona, Kraiiznnni. 

,, akin dlatNiaes, Aix la ('ImiH'llo and Coustadt. 

„ uiroat afflci'tiiiiis, lat noiirlwniK’, .‘Vir-lca- 
Bains, Uriage, Autcreta, Btiiix Bonnet. 

Wfl^erloo Cnp ( The). A dog prize. 
Waterloo is on the banks of tlic Mersey, 
about three miles north of Liverpool. 

Watorwoi^kB {The). The shedding 
of tears. Many other meanings also. 

"‘0ti,ini>4 .1 never thought lo have seen this 
day,' ami the watenvorkii Imgau to play.” — 
Thackeray. 

Watling Street. A road^extending 
east and west across South fintain. Be¬ 
ginning at Dover, it ran through Can¬ 
terbury to London, and thenoo to Cardi¬ 
gan. The word is a corruption 
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VUfUitiit strata, the puved road of Vitel- 
lius, called hy the Britona Guet'alin. 
I’octioally the “Milky Way” has been 
called fho Watliiig Street of the skj'. 

" S(>ciimla via |iriiu-itia1is ilicitur WatoIiiiK- 
•stn-atn, tontIcMis ati curt^-auntro in 2 ppli}riim 
u-iii.rinualein. Inripn ... a Duvaria ... uwiuo 
t'anUf^an."— 

Watteau. “ l*eintre de fUes galantes 
dll roi» (1684-1721.) 

Waire. 2’Aa mnth icarc. A notion 
prevails that the waves keep increasing 
in regular series till themaximum anives, 
and then tho sorics begins again. No 
doubt when two waves coalosco tliey 
form a large one, but this does not occur 
at fixed intervals. Tho most common 
theory is that tho tenth wave is tho 
largest, but Tennyson says tho ninth. 

“ Aiiil tJien the iwe 

nrojit to the cove, and watch'd the ffreot se.i fall, 
Wa\« after wave, each niightier than the last, 
'I'ill )at>t, a niiiDi one. gathering lialf the deep 
And fall of vo'.eoa, glnwly nnieanct pluiigcil 
lloanui;, and all the wave whh in a tlaiue." 

Tennymi; The IMy (irail. 

Wax-bond End (vl). A thread 
wtixod with cobbler’s tvax and used for 
binding whips, li.sliiu"-roi]s, ropes, etc., 
for Rewing boots and slices, etc. It is 
icaxvd and used for a bond. 

Way-bit. A Yorkshire way-bit. A 
large uvurpluif^ Aska Yorkshircinau the 
distance of any place, and he will reply 
so many milcs\md a tvay-bit {ure-hit ); 
but the way-\)it will prove a frightful 
length to tho traveller who imagines it 
means only a tittle bit over. Tho Iligh- 
lamlors nay, “ A mile and u bitlon," 
which means about two lutlcH. 

Ways and Means. A parliainnutary 
term, monning tlie method of raising tho 
supply of money for the current require^ 
luents of the state. 

Wayfaring Tree (f/ic). Tlie Guel¬ 
der rose {q.v.). 

‘•^'nj'/iirlnffTroe! Wliat ancient dnim 

Hast thmi tu that right pleasant name t 

Was it that some faint pilgrim came 
Uphoiiedly In thee, < 

In the brown desert's wentp way, 

’Midst thirst and toil's consuming sway, 

And there, as *neath thy shade he lay, 

Blessed the Wayfaring Tree!" W. U. 

C 

Wayland, the Scandinavian Vulcan, 
was son of the sea-giant Watc, and the 
sea-nymph Wac-hilt. Ho was bound 
apprentice to Mimi the smith./ ^^8 
Nidung dit the sinews of his feet, wd 
cost him into prison, but he escaped in a 
feather-boat. (Anglo-Saxon wealhn, to 
falfficate.) 


Wayland Smith's Cavs. A crefh- 
lech near Lambourn, Berksliiro. Scott, 
in his Kenilworth (chap, xiii.), says, 
“Here lived a supernatural ^niitli, who 
would shoe a traveller’s horse for a ‘ con¬ 
sideration.* His fee was sixpence, and if 
more was offered him he was offended,’* 

Wayla&dVood (near Watton, Nor¬ 
folk), said to be tbe scene of the Jiabes 
in the Wood, and a corruption of “SVail- 
ing Wood.** 

Wayloaves. Bight of way tlirough 
private property for the laying of water- 
pipes and making of sewers, etc., pro¬ 
vided that only 1%o sui'face-soil is util¬ 
ised by the proprietor. 

" Mr. WoiKls made an attempt to get the ilnmm 
of tidinmoDH tu coniinlt itAuif to ilm proposiuun: 
That tliu present system of royalty reiiis and 
way leaves IS iiijurions to the. great ludustrics.''— 
Litssrly Review, April 14th, IsM, p. 307. 

WayzgooBO. An entertauimont 
given to journeymen, or provided by tho 
journeymen thcm.sclvc.s. It is mainly a 
jirintei's’ affair, which literary men and 
eoniinemal staffs may attend by invi¬ 
tation or sufferance.' Tho W’ord wayz 
incausa “bundle of si raw,” nmlwayz- 
goose a “stubble goose,” jiroperly llie 
crowning dish of the entcrtaiument, Tho 
Hutch wassrn means “ to wax fat. ” Tho 
liutin anser sigafitiit. (^fktt Bbankjsast, 
IlAKVKST GoOSK.) 

• 

“ In the midlands and north of Kiigland, eterr 
iifwapaiicr litm its w.ii*g«ose."—T/i# Pull Stuil 
UiizHic, June aiih, isiu. 

Wo. Coke, in the Institutes, says the 
first king that wrote tre in his grants w'hs 
K ing John All the kings before him 
wrote ego (I). This is not correct, a.s 
Itichard Lion-heart adopted the royal 
wo. (iSco Ityinei''s Imd 0 'a.) 

Wo Tbreo. Bid you never see the 
picture of “ We Three ’* .** asks Sir Andrew 
Aguechcek—not meaning himself, Sir 
Toby Belch, and the clown, but referring 
to a public-house sign of Two Logger- 
heads, with the inscrip'don, “ Wo three 
loggerheads bo,” tho tliird being tho 
epectator. ^ 

We Left Onr Country fbr Our 
CoUBtryb Good. Wo are transported 
convicts. The line occurs in a prologue 
written by George Barrington (a notori¬ 
ous pickpocket) for the opwing of the 
first playhouse at Sydney, in Australia, 
16th January, 1796. 

'* Trim patvlnts we, for lie H wnderstnod, 

'Wo lofc oar oouatry for our ooUutry's good." 

WoakMWuter* Smiuss.) 
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V^ab-kneed Christian or Poll* 
tloian (.A). IrreBoluto; not thorough; 
a Laodicean^ neither hrt nov cold. 

■' If nuy wcnlt-ltiiwilOburclHuan.niwhositftUn*^ 
li>'rwi‘cn )im fVolUM'alJ iiarry aijiI Iiid Chiircb, H 
iryiiiK III iK'i'Rundt! liimiii'lf ilint. uo iniHrliitif ik in 
t lie air, Ift liiiu taki* warniuif.”— imixi- 
aiaiili, Oi-lolMa' ifitli. 18 iA. 

Wci^p'on Salve. A salve said to 
c 11 ro wonads by syinpathy. The salve is 
not applied to the wound, but to the 
instninieut which (rave tho wound. The 
direetiini “ Bind the wound and grease 
the nail ” is still coinmou when a wound 
has been given by a rusty nail. Sir 
Kenelm Digby Says the salvo is sympa¬ 
thetic, and quotes several inataucos to 
prove that “as tho sword is treated the 
vvoiitid inflicted by it feds. Thus, if the 
instrument is kept wet, the wound will 
fed rool; if held to tho fire, it will feel 
liot; ” etc, 

“ Ibil. slic lias ta'en the lirnken lanrc. 

Anil iviislieil il from Uie cUitl-ucl gure, 

\ii(l sail cil iho aiilmter o'er anil n'er." 

S,)■ iriilfi r Nrott: Loa of ilte hnat MiHatrrl, ill. S3, 

• • If ii.nsl. he useil In satisfy the igiinr- 

iiiii. It cut <1o iiii harm on Uic rusty nail, hut 
wiiutiil i'oi t.iliily lie liuriiifIII on tliewoiiai) itself. 

Wear. Xfirer near the imaije of Deity 
111 fi runj. So I’ythfigoras taught liis 
duriph'^,'anti Moses uirooted that the 
.lews should make no image of (led, 
BiiUi ini'uiitto teach their disciples that 
(.iod is iiu'oi‘i>orciil^ .and not to bo likened 
to tiny created form. (See Lmhhchvns: 
I'lUiti-ciitirs, symbol xxiv.) 

vN/'/ rr wear a hroii n hat in Friesland. 
(See Hat.) 

To irear the wooden sword. {See 
WOODKIV.) 

To wear the willow. {See WlLUOVr.) 

To wear one's heart upon one's sleeve. 
(,S'< e under 11e.vkt.) 

Weasel. IFeasels suck eggs. Hence 
Sluikospoarc— 

" The orraai'l Scot 

t'omc'S snc.il!ing, and so sucka the iirincely eg?." 

//ewrtf K, 1. S. 

“T can suck iiiolanclioly out of a aong, as a 
uciizel auck8/i8’gs.''--Aa 'Ton Like It, ii. 5. 

To catch a weasel asleep. To expect to 
find a very vigilant person uodcUng, off 
his guard; to suppose that one wlio has 
his weather-eye open cannot see what is 
passing before lum. The French say, 
(Jroir avoir trouvi la pie au nid ex¬ 
pect to find tho pie on its nest). The 
vigilant habits of these animals explain 
the allusions. 

Weather Breeder {A). A day of 
niiusutil fineness coming suddenly after 
a scries of damp dull ones, especially at 
tho time qf the year when such a gonial 


dtiy is not looked for. Such a day is 
geiiorally followed by foul weather. 

Weathor<«oolc. By a Papal cuact- 
incnt made in the middle of tlie niuUi 
century, the figure of a cock was set up 
on every church-steeple os tho emblem 
of St. Peter. The emblem is in allusion 
to his denial of our Lord thrice before 
tho cork crew twice. On the second 
crowing of the cock tho warning of his 
Master fltishod across his memory, and 
tho repentant apostle “went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

Weather-eye. I have mg weather- 
ege open. I have my wits about me; I 
know what I am after. Tho weather- 
eye is towards tho wind to forecoDt tho 
weather. 

Weather-gage. To get the weather- 
gage of a person. To got the advantage 
over him. A ship is said to have the 
weathcr-gago of another when it has got 
to tho windward thereof. 

“ Were tbo line 

Of Rokeby onrc ciimbiiiwl 'wit.b imne, 

1 (.nun tlic wt«ubi'r-s:i(!i; of faic." 

irnUtr.SctiW; Bokchy. 

Weather-glatss {The Peasant's) or 
“ Poor m!i,Tr.s warning.” Tho scarlet 
pimpuniel, which closes its i>ctals at tho 
approiidt ot rain. 

'■ riiisi'il It. Tho imik-i'yed |iini]ioi'usl • 

’Tw.ll i<iii'i'l> liiin; 1 Koo with aorrow. 

Our j.iuul iou>.t. be put off t.o-inorrow.'* 

Hr. .fiiuier. 

Web of Life. Tho destiny of an 
individutil from tho cradle to tlie grave. 
The allusion is to the tliree Fates who, 
according t<> Itomuii mythology, sju'ii 
the thread of life, the pattern being tho 
events which are to occur. 

Wed is Anglo-Saxon, and means a 
pledge. The ring is the plctlgo given by 
the inim to avouch that lie will perform 
his jKivt of tlic contract. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

The ^h anniversary is called ilio 
Wooden wedding. 

The 10th anniversary is called tho 
Tin wedding, 

Tho loth anniversary is called the 
Crgstal wedding, 

The 20th anniversary is> called tho 
China wedding. 

The 2dth anniversary is called the 

Silver wedding, 

Tho 60tk anniversary is called the 

Golden wedding, • 

The COth anniversary is called the 

Diamond weilding. From the nature of 
the gifts suitable for ooelt respective 
omiiversary. 
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Wedding Finger. Macrobius says 
the thumb is too busy to be set apart, 
the forefinger and little finger are only 
half protected, the middle finger is called 
med'teuHf and is too opprobrious for the 
purpose of honour, so tho only finger left 
IS the pron9,hm or wedding finger, {fke 
Bino,Tinoebs.) 

Wedding Knives. Undoubtedly, 
one knife or more than one was in 
Chaucer’s time part of a bride’s para> 
phemalia. Allusions to this custom are 
very numerous. 

“ Sw, ttt my tfiMllo hang my wedding hnivtia.” 
Vekker ; JlfatcA Me in I^onUon CliKll). 

Wednesday. Woden*es or Odiu*es 
Day, called by the French “Mercredi” 
(Mercury’s Day). Tlio I’ersions regard 
it as a “red-letter day,” because tho 
moon was created on tlie fourth day. 
(Genesis iv. 14-19.) 

••• But the laat Wednesday of ITovember is 
called " Black Wednesday." 

Weed of Worcester {The). Tho 
elm, which is very common indeed in tho 
county. 

Weeds. Wtdow^s weeSe. (Anglo- 
Siixon, wad, a garment.) There are the 
compounds wad^bree (breeches or gar¬ 
ment for the breech), wadlcss (naked or 
without clothing), and so on. Spenser 
speaks of 

“A goodly lady clad in hunter’s weed." 

Weeping Brides. A notion long 
prevailed in this coimtiw that it augured 
ill fof a matrimonial alliance if the bride 
did not weep profusely at the wedding. 

As no witch could shed more than 
three tears, and those from her left eye 
only, a copious flow of tears gave assur¬ 
ance to the husband that the lady hod 
S'not “ plighted her troth” to Satan, and 
was no witch. 

Weeping Chroee. To go hg Weeping 
CroM, To repent, to griever In ancient 
,Jtime8 weepiM crosses were crosties where 
‘-'penitents offered their devotions.' In 
Stafford there is a weeping cross. 

* Kew men have wedcied ... th^ir iMnimonrt 
. . . hat Imvo come home hy Weeping Uroaa."- 
Flwio! Mmtaigae. 

Weeping PbUosopher* Heracli'toa 
So called because he grieved at the folly 
of man. (Flourished B.c. dUO.) 

Weeping Saint (The). St. Swithin. 
So (^led from the tradition of forty 
days^ rain, if it roina on July Idth. 

Welgb Anebor. Be off, get you 
gone. To weigh anchor is to lift it from 
its moorings, so that the ship may stOirt 


on her voyage. As soon as this l^doho 
the ship IS iiNder-uvigh—i.e, in move¬ 
ment. (Saxon, » -agan, tolift np, carry.) 

“Oet off with yon i come, come! weigh anchor." 
—Sir IK. Scott: The Antiquary. 

Weighed In the Balance, and 
found Waiting, llie custom of weigh¬ 
ing the Maharajah of Travaheoro in a 
scale against gold coin is still in use, and 
is called Tafaobaram. Thcgoldisheapol 
up till the Maharajah rises well in the 
air. The priests chant thoir Vodic 
hymns, tho Mahordiah is adored, mid 
the gold is distribnteu among some lo,0()0 
Brahmins, more or less. 

Weight. A dead weight. (&cDead.) 

Welght-for-age Race (A). A sort 
of handicap (q.v.), but tho weights are 
apportioned according to certain con¬ 
ditions, and not according to the dictum 
of a “ capper.” Horses of the same .'ige 
carry similar weights catena panlms. 
(See Sellinq - BACK, Plate, Sweet- 
stakes.) 

Welssnleht'iro (vice-uceeht-ro). I 
know not where; Utopia; Keunoqiil.air; 
an imaginary place in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Mesartus. (See IItotia.) 

Weloher. (See Welsiier.) 

Weld or Wold. Tlie dyer’s-wced 
(reseda latedh), which yields a boaufiful 
yellow dye. (Anglo-Saxon, geld or gold, 
our 3 'eUow, etc.) 

Well Bogun is Half Bone. “ I'lio 
beginning is half the whole.” (Pgiha- 
goras.) 

Tremh; “ Heureux commeucoineiit 
est Id moitie de I’teuvre.” “Ce u’est 
que le premier pas qui coflte.” 

Latin: “Iiicipo dimidium facti est 
cenpisso.” (Ausonius.) 

“ Dimidium facti, qui coepit, habet.” 

Jforaee. 

“ Facilius est incitare enrrentem, quam 
commovero languentem.” (Cicero.) 

Well-beloved. .• Charles VI. of 
France, le Jiieii-ame. (1368,'1380-142*2.) 

Well-founded Doctor. iBgid'ius 
do Columua. (*- L.816.) 

WeU of Xnglleh UadefUed. So 

Geoffrey Chaucer is spoken of by 
Spenser in tho Faerie Queene, iv. 2. 
(1328-1400.) 

Well of St. Keyne [Cornwall]. Tho 
reputed virtue of this well is that which¬ 
ever of a married pair first drinks its 
waters will be the i^ramouut power of 
the house. Southey has a ballad on tho 
subjeot. The gentleman loft the bride 
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at the church door, hut tho lady took a 
bottle of thg water to church. 

Well of Samaria, now called 
is seventy-five feet deep. 

Well of Wisdom. This was the 
well under the protection of ',ho god Mi- 
mir Odin, by drinking thereof, 

booaino the wisest of oil beings. {Scan- 
dinavum mythology.) 

Wells (Somersetshire). So culled 
from St. Andrew’s Well. 

Weller {Sam), Pickwick’s factotum- 
His wit, fidelity, archness, and wide- 
awakeducss ai'o inimitable. {Dickens: 
I'ickxciek Papers,) 

Tony IFelkr. Father of Siim. Type 
of tlio old stage-coachmiiii; portly in 
size, and dressed in a broad-brimmed 
hat, great-coat of many capes, and top- 
boots. His stage-coach was his castle, 
and elsewhere ho was os green as a 
sailor on terra firma. {Dickens: Pick- 
tvick Papers.) 

Wellington. Ax'thur Wellesley^ Duke 
of irrllinyton^ called “ The Iron l)uke,” 
from his iron constitution and iron will. 
(l70‘)-18r)2.) 

/r eWnylon's horse, Copenhagen. (I)ie<l 
at tho "age of twenty-seven.) {See 
HoitSK.) 

he IFeUinyion dca Joueurs, Lord 
Kivers was so called in Paris. 

“ he Wellinirtou di-a .Toueurs losi' jCffil^ono at a 
Hlrntivr, ix-viniiiiient IwvJi'eainiKlit., and oadin^f 
lit Sfvtn ilie fiillon'iiiK luoniing.''—^dtAbnriia 
Jli'Vi(ir,Jn\y, iml. 

Woieh Amhasaador {TIte). The 
cuckoo, Logan, in his poem To the 
Cuckoo calls it the “messenger of 
Spring”; but the Welsh ambassador 
means that tho bird announces the 
migration of Welsh labourers into 
England for summer employment 

“Why, tlimi roguo "t iiiiiveratlity, do T not 
know thee? This sound la like tho rnekon, tho 
WplHhaiiil)aasador.''<-Zlampe(;d TnektoCutclithe 
Ui‘Hhie,U\0. • 

Welsh main. Same as a “battle 
i.tyaL” (&'«? Battle.) 

Welsh Mortgage {A). A pledge of 
land in whidi no day is fixed for re¬ 
demption. 

Welsh Rahhit. Cheese melted and 
spread over buttered toast. Tho word 
rabbit is a con-uptiou of rare-bit 

" Tho Welshman he loved toasted choestv 

Which made his mouth litan a moiise-traii." 
n’hcii OomI Kiiifi Arthur Jtuted the Land. 

Welsh'er. One who lays a bet, but 
abscondfi^if he loses. It means a Welsh- 
■ (nap, and is baaed upon* the nursery 


rhyme, “ Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy 
was a thief.” 

Wench {A) is the Anglo-Saxon word 
wcnele, a child. It is now chiefiy 
used deTogatorily, and tho word wench¬ 
ing is quite offensive. In tho Midland 
counties, when a peasant addresses hio 
wife as “my wench,” he expresses 
cndeaimeut. 

Weiich, like girt, was at ono time arhlicd 
to eithor sex. t'hnuo-r has *'j'Hi(fe-n’irls *’ for 
yiiuuKSU-rs of lioih sexes. We Itnd the- tilinisu 
" knavc-Kii'l ” usi^d for htjys; and ISiiac, in the 
OnnulHvi, is called a nench nr ucnchei. Sinii. 
larly, “iiiiud” is apidiod to liotli sc-ies, lienee 
till' eomiiound maiden-foimne, a female child or 
matdcii. 

Wer'ner, alias Kruitsnet', alias Count 
Siegendorf. Being diiven from the do¬ 
minion ot his faUier, he wandered about 
as a beggar for twelve years. Count 
Stral'enheim, being the next heir, liunted 
him from place to place. At length 
Stral'enheim, travelling through Silesia, 
was rescued from the Oder by Ulric, aud 
lodged in an old palace where Werner 
had been lodging for some few days. 
Werner roblied Strarouhoun of a rouleau 
of gold, but scarcely had be done so when 
bo recognised in Illric his lost son, and 
chid him for saving the count. TJlric 
murdered Strareuheini, and provided for 
his father’s escime to Siegeiworf castle, 
near Prague. Wcnicr recovered his do- 
miniuu, but found tluit his sou was a 
murderer, aud imagination left to fill 
up the future fate of lioth father and 
son. {Byron: IVcrncr.) 

Wer'tber. The sentiraontal hero of 
Gkiethe’s romance called The Sorroics of 
Werther, 

Werwolf (French, loup-garou), A 
bogie who roams about devouring in¬ 
fants, sorabtimes under the form of a 
man, sometimes as a wolf followed by 
dogs, sqjnetimes as a white dog, some¬ 
times os a black ^oat, and occasional^ 
inmible. Its skin is bullet-proof, uuless 
, the bullet^ has been blessed in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Hubert. This super¬ 
stition was once common to almost all 
Europe, and still lingers in Brittany, 
Limousin, Auvergne, ^rv’ia, Wallochia, 
and White liussia. In tho fifteenth cen¬ 
tury a council of theologians, convoked 
by the Emperor Sigismund, gravely 
decided that the loup-garon vras a 
reality. It is somewhat curious that we 
sav a “ bng-hear,” aud the French a 
“ bug-wolf.” (“ Wer-wolf ” is Anglo- 
Saxon u-er, a man, aud wolf—a mau in the 
semblance of a wplf, “ Gar ” of gar-ou 
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is %ver or war, a man; and “ ou,” a 
corruption of ore, an ogre.) 

V Ovid tells tho story of Lycaon, 
King of Arcadia, turned into a wolf 
bcaiuse he tested tlie divinity of Jupiter 
by serving up to him a “ hash of human 
flesh.” 

Hcrodota.s describes the Neuri as sor¬ 
cerers, who had ihe power of assuming 
once a year the shape of wolves. 

l*liny relates that oue of the family of 
Anticus was chosen annually, by lot, to 
bo transformed into a M’olf, in which 
shape he continued for nine vears. 

St. Patrick, wo are told, converted 
Veretiens, King of Wales, into a wolf. 

Wesleyan. A follower of John 
Wesley (1703-1791), foimdcr of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

Wesseic, or West Saxon Kingdom, 

included Hunts, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, 
Surrey, Gloucestershire, and Bucks. 

Westmoreland [Land of tlw West 
Moors] . G coffrey of Monmouth says (iv. 
17) that Mar or Ma'rius. son of Arviri- 
ugus, one of the descendants of Brutus 
the Trojan wanderer, killed Itodric, a 
I*ict, and set up a monument of his vic¬ 
tory in a x>lace which he called “West- 
mar-land,” and the clu-ouicler adds that 
the “ inscription of this stono remains to 
this day.” (Saxon, West-moriug-land.) 

Wot. To have a unt. To have a drink. 

Wet-bolS> and Dry-bol^* At Kton 
a wet-bob is a boy who goes in for 
boating, but a dry-bob is one wbo goes 
in for cricket. 

Wet Finger ( With «), easUy, directly. 
tour fie main." The allusion is 
to the old custom of spinning, in which 
the spinner constantly wetted the foro- 
nuger with the mouth. 

** I rail iiring myself round witlj a wet flnsjer.”— 
•Sfir It'. Seott: JlrOiiaunUct, oLiai>. xxiii. (and In 
many other ^lares). 

“ The K|ilrit hclug srieved and provoked. . . . 
win not return OKaln wiili a wet aDser.**—floiwe ; 
oFAo/e Amour ofUod, p. 43S (1614;. 

. " I otn find 

One with a wet Anger that is stark blind.’' 

Triul 0/ 4oae and Forlme (IVKi). 

Plores. ” Cnnst thou bring mo Uiithcr ? 
PeaeaHt, With a wet Anger." 

Tt'lntom 0 / Ur. Uodypoll (looo). 

Wetlierell {jBlizahkh). A pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by Miss Susan Warner, an 
American writer, author of The Wide 
Wide World, and other worksi 

WeHEfortl Bridge BfOMwere. In 

the great Irish Bebellion of 1798, May 
2dfh, some 14,000 Ir&h insurgents at¬ 
tacked Wexford, defeated tho garrisem, 
put to death all those taken prisoners, 


and on tho 30th frightened tho town 
into a surrendor. They treated the Pro¬ 
testants with tlie'utmost boi-barity, and, 
after taking Eimisoorthy, enciunpcd on 
Vinog!^«.r Hfll (y.i’.). When informed 
that Wexfoi-d was i-otaken by tho Eng¬ 
lish, tlie insurgents massacred about a 
thousand Protestant prisoners l‘i cold 
blood. 

Weyd-monat. The Anglo-Saxon 
name for Juue, “because tho beasts did 
Uien myd in the meadow, that is to say, 
go aud Iced there.” (^fersteyan.) 

Whale. Not a fish, hut a cetaceous 
matrunal. 

A tprovp of whales is called a sclibol. 

Tlic/oi is called biiibhcr. 

The/mate is called a cow. 

Till' /orti-lhnbs arc called ivuldles, 

Tlie ttuUe iy called a biill-wlialo. 

Tfiii siKitr used in wliaie-flsliing is called a 
liHi-pimn. 

The jionii(f of whales is a eiih or calf. 

Toothed- wifAiiKS include sperm- 
whales and dolphins. 

Whale-hone whales include r«r- 
qmils and humpbacks. 

Whale. Very lih:e a whale. Very 
much like a coidc-aud-bull story; a 
fudge. Hamlet chaffs Polo'nins by coin- 
panug a oloud ton camel, and th«m to a 
weasel, and wlicu the courtier assents 
llamict odds, “Or like a wJialn”; to 
which Polouius answers, “Very like a 
whale.” (Actiii 2.) 

Whalehone (2 syl.). White as 
whalebone. Our forciathm's seemed to 
confuse tho walrus with tho whale; 
ivory was mode from the teeth of tho 
walrus, and “white as whalebone” is 
really a blunder for “whito as walrus- 
ivory.” 

WharnollflfB (2 syl,). A WharncUffe 
meeting is a meeting of the shareholders 
of a railway company, called for tho 
purpose of obtaining tnoir assent to a 
bill in Parliament bearing on the com¬ 
pany’s railway. So called from Lord 
Whamcliife, its originator. 

Wharton. ThiUp Wharton^ Luke of 
Northumberland, described by Pope in 
the Moral Essays in the lines begin¬ 
ning— 

" WburtuD, the scorn and lironder of our days." 

A most brilliant orator, but so licentious 
that he wasted bis patrimony in drunk¬ 
enness and setf-indulgenco. He was 
outlawed for treason) and died in a 
wretched condition at a Bernardino con¬ 
vent in Catalpnia, (1698-1731.) . 
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Wlftkt we Gave we Have, What 
we Spent we Had. What we Had 
we Lost. iEJpitaph of tke Good Earl of 
Coiirteuay. {Gibbon : History of the 
Courtenay Family,) 

The epitaph in St. George’s church, 
Doncaster, runs thus: 

“ How now, wtoo is hero T * 

* I, lloliiu u( Doncnstere 
And Margaral, my feero. 

Tlmt I Bpens, that I tiad ; 

That I save, that I have; 

That I left, that I lost.” 

Tliis is a free translation of Martial’s 
distich— 

“ Kxtra fortunam pat qiiidqnld donatnr amicia 

Qnaa doderis, sulim acmper haljohia oiaia.” 

What’a What. He knows what*a 
U'httt, Ho is a shrewd fellow not to be 
iini)oscd on. Quo of the senseless ques¬ 
tions of logic was “ Quid cst quid 'f ” 

“ He fcni‘W wbat'a what, and that’s as liiifli 
Ah iiieiaidiysic wit ran fly." 

Jiutler; JludUiraa, iwrt 1. canto 1. 

Whately, Archbishop of Dtibliu, 
nicknamed at Oxford “tho White 
IJoar” (White from his white overcoat, 
and Dcivr from tho rude, unceremonious 
way* ill which ho would trample upon 
ail adversary in argument). (1787-1803.) 

Wheal 01 Ilwl means a tin-mine. 
{Cornwall.) 

Wheateor (the bird) has no connec¬ 
tion with either wheat or ear, but it is the 
Anglo-Saxon hmt (white), ears (rumi»). 
Soinotimes called the Whito-nimp, and 
ill nEi’onch bhneulet (tho little blanc- 
ciil). So culled from its white rump. 

WheeL Emblematical of St. Catha¬ 
rine, who was put to death on a wheel 
somewhat ie.Hemhliug a chaff-cutter. 

St. Doiia'tns bears a wheel set round 
with lights. 

St. Euplie'mia and St. Willigis botli 
.carry wheels. 

St. Quintiu is sometimes represented 
with a broken wheel at his feet. 

7'm pal one's smke into mother man's 
wheel. {Sag unuer SlOKK.) 

Wheel of Foitnne {The). Fortuno, 
the goddcs.s, is represented on ancient 
muniiTneuts with a ‘mioel in her hand, 
emblematical of her inconstancy. 

"Tliutigli ForLune’fl iimlico o-iprihrow iny Rt»tP, 

My iiitiid exceeds llio cumimss nt her wJieol." 

Sliakcapeare ; & Henry YJ., Iv. a 

Whelps. Fifth-rate men of war. 
Thus, in Howell’s letters we read, “At 
the return of tliis fleet two of tho whelps 
were cast away”; and Ih the Travels 
cf Sir W. Brereton we read, “ 1 went 
aboard one of the king’s ships, called the 
ninth whelps which is... . 216 ton and 


tonnage in king’s hooks,’’ In Queen 
Elizabeth’s navy was a ship called Lion's 
Whelp, and her navy was distinguished 
as first, second . . . tenth whelp. 

Whetstone. {See Accius Navius.) 

Whetstone of Witte {Tin) (1550), 
by Bobert Hecorde, a treatise on algebra. 
Ino old name for algebra was tho 
“ Cossic Art,’’ and Cos inaenii rendered 
into English is “tho Whetstone of 
Wit.” It will be reinumhored that the 
maid told the belated traveller in tlio 
Fortunes of Niyel that lier master had 
“no other hooks but her young mis¬ 
tress’s Bible .... and her master’s 
Whetstone of /riW^tbyEohertBecorde.” 

Whig is from Whiggam-more, a cor¬ 
ruption of Ugham-tnore (pack-saddlo 
thieves), from tho Celtic ugham (it pack- 
saddle). Tlie Scotch insurgent Coven¬ 
antors were called pack-saddle thieves, 
from the pack-saddies which they used 
to employ for tho stowage of plunder. 
The Marquis of Argyle collected a liaud 
of these vagabonds, and instigated them 
to aid him in opposiug certain govern¬ 
ment measures in the reign of James 
1., and in the reign of Charles H. all 
wjio oiqiOBed govennnent were called 
tho Argifie uhtggamors, contracted into 
whigu. '{Sec T6»y.) ^ 

"Till' Hiiiitli-w'oRt PPiiiitK"! of lifl\o 

srhliiiii rorn l•ll■lll^'ll l.n wup ilipin till tlie>pnr 
:iud, r.Lui jiariH |iro<lii<‘iiip ini>ri> 

rlian iiioy nsi’d, i lion,’ in ilie west, wok* in siimiuor 
to buy at Lcitti the fttores that ciiine from the 
iiorili. Fnim ihe wunt lehimhihu usert Inilni un; 
tlicir liorneft, all that ilrove were cnllrfl tin* irlny- 
I’/rtviiwH, eontmeiPtl jnio iWtifjji. Now, in tlie leai* 
bcrurii I ho non 8 eainc down of Duke Hiimil- 
toii'R defeat, the ii)iniRU>e8 aniniitted their peoplo 
toriHcand itiardi tn Hdniliiirirh: and they caino 
ii)>, iiiarcbinir on tlio )u*ailof their pari^liea, ivith 
an iinlio:u‘d-of fiir>, pmyiui^ and preiiehiiiiv all 
the wny as tlioy rame, Tiie ManiniR of Artrylo 
ami hi8 fHi'ty ejiiiic and heiiiled theiii. tlipy liemir 
nhont This was railed lho“\\lii(f(f!iMior8'‘ 
Inrond" ; and over after that, all who otuswed 
the court raiiio in conleniiit to lie oalled tclnge. 
Kroni Kcotlancl thcwoi-d wan hrointlit into Eng¬ 
land, wliciv It 18 now unn of onr iinhahiiy teriua 
ofdiHntiion,"— Jliehop Uierntt; Oirn Thnei. 

Whlg'^lsm. The political tenets of., 
the Whigs, which may bo broadly stated 
to be political .and religious liberty. 
Certainly Bishop Burnet’s assertion that 
they are “opposed to tho court ” nmyor 
may not bo true. In the reigns of 
Charles II. and life brother James, no 
doubt they were opiKised to the court, 
but it M'as far otherwise in the reign of 
William 11{., George I., etc., when tho 
Tories were tho ann-court paiiy. ^ 

Whip {A), in the Legislative Araem- 
blies, is a person employed to whip up 
members on either nde. Tho Whips 
give notice to members that a motion is 
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expected when their individual vote may 
bo desirable. The circular runs: “A 
motion is expected when your vote is 
‘eamestly’ required.” li the word 
“earnestly” has only one red-ink dash 
under it the receiver is expected to come, 
if it has two dashes it means that he 
to come, if it has three dashes it 
means that ho tnml come, if four dashes 

it means “stay away at your peril.” 

Tliese notices are technically called 
“ Eeu) Winrs.” (Annual Hegister, 1877, 
p. 86.) 

A ti'hip. A notice sent to a member 
of Parliament by a “ whip ” {see above) 
to 1x3 in his pl^ at the time stated 
when a “ division ” is expected. 

Wblil. lie whipped roi4Hd the comer 
—ran round it quickly. (Dutch, wippen ; 
Welsli, chfcipwio, to whip; ehwip, a 
flick or flirt.) 

Ih whipped it up t« a minute. The 
allusion is to the hoisting machine called 
a whip. A single whip is a rope passing 
over one pulley; a double whip is a rope 
passed over two single pulleys attached 
to a yard-arm. 

Wtdp-dog Day. October 18 (St. 
Luke’s Day). Drund tells us that a 
priest about to celebrate mass on St. 
Luke’s Day, happened to drop the pyx, 
which Wtt'j snatched up by a dog, and 
this was the origin of Whip-dog Day. 
(Popular AntiquUmy ii. 273.) 

Whip viitb Six Strings ( The). Called 
“ttie Bloody Statute.” The religious 
cwlo of six articles enacted by Convo¬ 
cation and Parliament in the reign of 
Henry VIII. (1539). 

Whipping Boy. A boy kept to be 
whipped when a prince deserved chaa- 
rtisemeut. Mungo Murray stood foi 
CbavU'S I., Bamaby Fitzpatrick for 
Edward VI. (Fuller: Church Hisiorg, 
ii. 342.) D’Oiisat and Du Perron, 
afterwards cai-diuals, were whipped by 
•Clement VIII. for Henri IV. of j^ance. 
Also called a whip-boy. 

Whlnlcers. A aecurity for moueyii 
John do Castro of Portugal, having cap¬ 
tured the castle of Diu, in India, bor¬ 
rowed of the iuhabi(p.nts of Goa 1,000 
pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet, 
and gave one of his whiskers as security 
of payment, saying, “All the gold in 
the world cannot equal the value of this 
natufal ornament, which I deposit in 
yoor hands.” 

Whln’ky. Contracted from the 
Gaelic ooDik-*a-pai (water of health). 


XTsquebaugh, Irish uisge-^a-bagh/yirsiier 
of life); eau de vie, French (water of 
life). 

L.L. whiskg. (See L.L.*' Whisky.) 

V hiskg, drink divine (the song) was 
by O’Lcaiy, not by John Sheehan. 

V As a pretty general rule the Scotch 

word is whiskey, and the Iri^t word 
whisky, without the e. > 

WhlAky-drihker. The Irish whisky^ 

dnnkrr. John [Jack] Sheehan, author 
of The Irish Irhiskg-drinket^a Papas 
in Pctttley's Misecllang. 

Whiat. Cotton says that “ the game 
is so called from the silence that is to bo 
observed in the play.” Dr. Johnson has 
adopted this denvation; but Taylor the 
Water-poet (I6i30), Swift (1728), and 
BaiThigton (1787) called tlio game irhisk, 
to tlio great discomfiture of this ety¬ 
mology. Pope (1713) called it whist. 

V The first known mention of W'hist 
in print was in a book called The 
Motto, published iu 1621, where it is 
called whisk. The earliest known use 
of the present siielling i.s iu Butler’s 
Hiuhbras (1663). 

“ Let nice Piciuettc the boast of Ki anee reiifiin, 

Ant] stiiilioiis Oiiibrii lie the priile of Simin ; 

]n\oiilKin's praise shall Enifiatiil riehl in none, 

While she i-aii mil tU'lltrhtfnl Whi^'i her onn " 
Ale.raiKti’r TIhihimh : A jwm m ‘‘loht fatiln* on 
It'/Oift. (Hecoudeililinii, ITiiL*) 

I Whistle (noun). Champion of the 
whistle. The person who can hol'd out 
longest in a drinking bout. A Dane, in 
the triiin of Anno of Denmark, liatl vin 
ebony w'histle placed on the table, and 
whoever of his guests was able to blow’ 
it when the rest of the company were too 
fa: gone for the pui'pose was called the 
diampion. Sir Itobert Laurie of Max- 
wclton, after a rouse lasting throe nights 
and three days, left the Dane utulor 
the table and blew his requiem ou the 
whistle. 

To wet one*s whistle. To take a drink. 
Whistle means a pipe (JLeAia.Jistala; 
Saxon, hwistle), h^ce the wind-pipe. 

“ So was liir jolv whielnl well y-wet." 

Chuwtt: CanUirhtiTy Talen. 

You paid too dearly for your whistle. 
You mid dearly for sometliiug you 
fancied, bnt found that it did not 
answer your expectation. The allusion 
is to a story told by Dr. Franklin of his 
nephew, who set ms mind ou a common 
whisrie, which he hoi^ht of a boy for 
four times its value. Imnklin says the 
ambitious whio dance attendance on 
court, the miser who (rives this world 
and toe next for gold, toe libertine who 
ruins hb health for pleasure, the girl 
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vrhdimarries a brute for money, all pay 
“ too much for their whistle.” 

n'oith tl^e ivhhtle... Worth calling; 
worth inviting; worth notice. The dog 
in worth the pains of whistling for. Thus 
Heywood, in one of his diaioguos con- 
sistiug entirely of proverbs, says, “ It 
is a ^or dog that is uotr worth the 
whisnlng.” Goneril says to Albany— 

“ I liave been wortU tbe vbistle." 

Hhakeaptare: King Ltar, iv. 3. 

Whistle (verb). You may whutle for 
that. You must not expect it. The re- 
ferciice is to sailors whistling for the 
wind. “Tlieycall the winds, but will 
they come when they do call them “i ” 

" Only A littK* hour ago 
1 Uiis wDiHtliiiK to at. Antonio 
For a capful of wind to till our sail, 

And inatoad of a lircczc lit* lias sent a gale.’’ 

Longfellow: UolUen LtgeiKl, v. 

} olf must whistle for iiw'e. In the old 
wljistle>tankurd,s, the wliistle comes into 
piny when the tankard is empty, to uu- 
iiouuco to the drawer that more liquor 
is wanted. Hence the expression, If a 
limn wants liquor, he must whistle for it. 

WhlBtlo Down the Wind (7b). To 
dcfaiiio a person. The cognate phrase 
“blown upon” is more familiar. The 
idea is to whistle down the wind that 
the reputation of the person may be 
blotvn upon, 

Whlstlo for the Wind. {Sec Cap- 

PUI,T..) 

" What Kuk’sart*aolil mi l.aidiin(rsshore 1 
lltiw ivhmtid rash hids tcnipcsis rutir!" 

Sir Wnlitrr Scolt; liukrlrg.it- 

White denotes purity, simplicity, and 
candour; innocence, truth, and hope. 

The ancient Druids, and indeeii the 
prii'sts generally of antiquity, used to 
wear whi<;t» vestments, as do the clergy 
of the Kstahlished Church of England 
when they officiato in any sacred service. 
The iiingi also wore white rolies. 

The head of Osiiis, in Egypt, was 
adorned witli a white tiara; all her 
urnaments were white; and her priests 
•were clad in white. 

The priests of Jupiter, and the Fla- 
ineii Diiilis of Home, wore clothed in 
white, and wore white hats. The victims 
offered to Jupiter were white. The 
Itonmn festivals were marked with white 
chalk, and at the death of a Caesar the 
national mourning was white; white 
horses were sacrificed to the sun, white 
oxen were selected for sacrifice by the 
Druids, and white elephants are held 
sacred m Siam, 

The Persians affirm that the divinities 
are habited in white. 


WMte Blird {The). Conscience, or 
the soul of mau. Tlie Maho metans have 

S reserved the old Homan idea in the 
octrine that the souls of the just lie 
under the throne of God, like white 
birds, till the resurrection mom. 

“ A white hird, she toH him once ... he must 
carrj' an his tnismii aiTotsa miwdoil luilillc jiluce 
—lii« own Boul w.a» like that."—PerteT : Marius the 
Mpieurean, chap. n. 

White Brethren or White-elad 

Brethren. A sect in tlie beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Mosheim says 
(bk. ii. p. 2, chap, v.) a certain priest 
come from the Alps, eiod in white, with 
an immense concourse of followers all 
dressed in white linen also. They 
marched through several provinces, fol¬ 
lowing a cross borne by their leader. 
Boniface X. ordered their leader to be 
burnt, and the multitude dispersed. 

White Caps. A rebellious party of 
zealous Mahometans, put down by Kion- 
lOng the Chinese emperor, in 17d8. So 
called from their head-dress. 

White Cape. An influential family 
ill Kerry (Ireland), who acted a similar 
part as Judge Lynch in America. When 
neighbours became unruly, tbe white 
cajis visited them during the night and 
boat them soundly. Their example was 
followed about a hundred years ago in 
other parts of Ii’eland. • 

White Caps (1891). A jiarty in North 
America opposed to t.he,^'trict Sablia- 
tarian observanco. So called because 
they wear high W'hite caps. First heard 
of at Okawaville, Illinois. 

White-coat {A). An Austrian sol¬ 
dier. So called because lie wears a wliito 
coat. Similarly, an English soldier is 
called a rcd-coiit. In old Koine, ad 
saga ire meant to become a soldier,'* 
and tmmrc sagum to enlist, from the 
sagim or military cloak worn by the 
soldier, in contradistinction to the toga 
worn by tho citizen in times of peace. 

White Coohade. Tho badge woih 
by the followers of Charles Edward, tho 
IVetender. 

White Company ( The) ” Le Blanche 
Compagnie." A band of French cut¬ 
throats organised by Bertrand da Guea- 
clin and led against Pedro the Cruel. 

** Se laiBoienl apjiollcr * La Blanche Coinpagnie,* 
parcu ({U'Us imrioient tews uue croix blMnohe 
Bur repaiile, coinino vonlaut tumoigner qn'lla 
n'avoieiit [irta loa arinns que puur abOlir le Jn- 
(Litamc eu Xaivigue, et c<imt)alir« le rrince qui 
lo protegcalt."—J/rmoirea IHstoratuee. 

White Czar (77ic). Strictly speak¬ 
ing moans the Czar of Muscovy; the 
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King of Muscovy was called the Wliite 
King from the white robes which ho 
wore. The King of Poland was called 
the Black King. 

"Stint tini priiietpein Miwcovia) Hc/w'ni 

niiucupam. Bgo ciuidi'in caiisaiu UilugimU-r 
UUierSlHiiii, enr rvgis nlhi nnininu npiiclIarStnr, 
cum nemo luinclpum MoacoMHieo titiiln untcA 
[Ivan in.jessetiiBiig. . . Credo autcinntivriuun 
nunc propter rttbea teignmema rapitis ‘Kissil- 
rmssa’^ (t. e, rubcuni caput) vocant: Ita reges 
MoBcovim propter aUia tegiimcuta ‘Ailing itegea’ 
apiKj Ilari ."—Sigisnumd. 

“The iiiarriaRo of the Czarevitch aith the 
Princefw Alexof H 088 C (3gyl.).wlll impregg tho 
Oriental mind with the cxpecutiun tlmt the 
Bniprcss of India and tho White Czar will heiire- 
furth .. . laboui to avoid the . . . niiachief of 
di8agrecmcnt.“—TAi: Standard, April 2l8t, IMM. 

White Eleidiaiit. Xinff of the 
White Elephant. Tho proudest title 
homo by the kings of Ava and Siam. 
In Ava the white elephant bears the 
title of “lord,” and has a minister of 
high rank to superintend lus household. 

The land of the White likphant. Siam. 

To have a u-hiie elephant to keep. To 
have an expensive and nuprofi table dig> 
nity to support, or a pet article to take 
care of, l''or example, a person moving 
is determined to keep a pet ca^et, and 
tlierefore hires his house to fit his carpet. 
Tho King of Siam makes a present of a 
white elephant to such of his courtiers as 
he wishes to ruin. 

White Feather. To show the while 
featlur. To show cowardice. No game¬ 
cock has a white feather, A white 
feather iudicdKcs a cross-br'cd in birds. 

Shoicing the white fruther. Some years 
ago a bloody war w’us raging between 
the Indians and settlers of the b.-iek- 
woods of North America. A Quaker, 
who refused to fly, aiw one day a horde 
of savages rushing doum towards Ids 
house. He sot food before tliem, and 
when they had eaten the chief fastened 
a white feather over the door as a badge 
of friendship and peace. Though many 
bands passed tliut house, none ever 
violateii tho covenant by itijuriwg its 
inifiates or projierty. 

White Friars. The Carmelites. So 
called hecauBo they dressed in white. 

Whitefrian, Ijondon. So called from 
a monastery of White Friars wliich for¬ 
merly stood in Water Lade. 

Whitefriare. A novel, by Emma 
Robinson. 

White Harvest (^A). A late Harvest, 
when theegronud is white of a morning 
with hoarfrost. The harvest of 1891 
was a white harvest. 

White Hat. {JSee md$r Hat.) 


White Horse of Wantage (iX^rk- 
shirr), cut in the chalk hills. This horse 
commemorates a ^at victor gained by 
Alfred over the Banes, in tlie reign of 
his brotlicr Ethelred I. The battle is 
called the battle of iEscesduu (Ashtree- 
liUl). The horse is 374 feet long, and 
may be seeli at tho distance of pftcoii 
miles. (2>r. Wise.) 

An annual ceremony was onco held, 
called “ Scouring the White Horse.” 


White Horses. Foam-crested waves. 

“Tlie rcMmibliince . . . liaa ■■oiiiiiiniily liccu 
drawn betwe(*ii the horse land the wnvnHi, 111 
rdifard tu hin iimnu.aiKl tho fiiaiii'lipiicd win eg, 
which arc still fallpiT wh 1 t«' liorsos."—iV. K. ttlud- 
atune; llnicUeatli (JetUury, Xint'ililicr, iKMj, 


White House. Tlio presidential 
mansion in tho United States. It is a 
hnilding of freestone, painted white, at 
Washington. Figuratively, it means 
the Pi’csidency; as, “ He h.as hln eye on 
tho White House.” (6'te Wiiiteiiali,.) 

White IfUdies [Lee Dames IHanches]. 
A species of fee ui Normandy. They 
lurk in ravines, fords, bridges, and otli'^'v 
narrow passes, .and ask tho passenger to 
dance. If they receive a courteous an¬ 
swer, well; but if a refusal, they seize 
tho churl anil fling him into a ditoli, 
whore thorns and briars may servo to 
teach him gentleness of inannors. 

V Tho most famous of these ladios is 
La Dame d'Aprigny, who used to occujiy 
the site of the present Iliio St. Qiimtiii, 
at Bayeux, and La Dame Aboiule.*' 
“Vocant doin'inam Af/nn'diain ]>ro (■!> 
quod dom'ibtiH, ipias frequontant, ubuu- 
dan'tiaiu bono'rum tompora'lium pries- 
tu're putauturuonaFitertibi scntiemliuu 
est ucqne al'iter qiimn queinailnuulum 
de illisaudivisti,” ( WilliamufAitiirgne, 
1248.) {Ste Beuciita.) 

“ thio kind <if them' I ho llnlltuig Fata naiTU'; 

t'rofK U tun I'Ve; »o Sulntu; ivuil (Ik»k;iiiii> 

Utlicra H'Aae yiainc*, and tlioac thai tliciu hi\i; 

R'WI, 

Ifight JMdiea BOinc,u£w]iic)i1Tabiindia'sane(>n.'’ 

l/jLerarehia, viii. i>. .nc. 

The White Ladij, The legend says 
.that Bertha promised tho workmen of 
Nenhaus a sweet sou;p and carp on tho 
completion of tho castle. Ta romem- 
branco thereof, tliese dainties wore given 
to the |}oor of Bohemia on Maundy 
Thursday, but liave been discontinued. 

The most celebrated in Britain is the 
jriiite Lndif of Avetirl’f the creation of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

White JMy of Herman legend. A 
being dressed in white, who appears at 
the castle of German princes to forebode 
{* death. Sh6 last appeared, it is said, in 
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1879|kjust prior to the death of Prince 
W aldemar. She carries a bunch of keys 
at her sid^ and is atways dressed m 
white. The ftrst instance of this appari¬ 
tion occurred in the sixteenrit century, 
and the name given to the lady is Bertha 
von Bosenberg (in Bohemia)^ 

wc are toldi sbo Iwo tjoen tiuard to 
i«i)i>nk, once In December, ims. wliou '.obe said. “ I 
waiit for judsment !’* and once at the ca«tle of 
Ncubaiie. In Boheinta, when she said to the 
|ii iucee, “ 'Tis ten o’clock.” 

The White Lady of Ireland, The 
Banshee. 

Wbite Idea. A conventional lie, such 
ns telling a caller that Mrs. A. or Mrs. 
B. is not at home, meaning not ‘*at 
home ’’ to that particular caller. 

It IS !*aid that Dean Swift called on a” friend ” 
and was told by Jeanies that ” maister is nut at 
boioe.” After a time this very ” friend " (wlleil 
on the dean, and Swift, ma-iiing the window, 
HitoiUed, “Not at home." when tlie friend ox- 
i>oetiililted,Swift said,"I belieiedfootman 
when he said iiiu master waHlint at homo : mirelv 
}ou can heliere the master himself when he tells 
i on bo is not at buiuc.” 

'Wbite Moments Of Life (77tr). The 
ri'd-letter days or happy momonts of 
life. The Bomans used to mark un¬ 
lucky days, in their calendars, \rifh 
hlaeh chalk, and lucky ones with white 
chalk; hence Nbtare diem lactea- gemma 
or alba means to mark a day os a lucky 
one. 

•‘Tlit'ho. in> .vonng friend, Ibese are the white 
moineiits of one's life."—Wr IK. Scott: The Aufi- 
iliMitl, eliap. lit. 

* 

White Moon i_Knight of the). Samp¬ 
son Carrasco assumed this cUat^ter and 
device, in order to induce Don Quixote 
to abandon knight errantry, and return 
home. The Don, being worsted, returned 
borne, lingered a litue while, and died. 
{(Jerrantes; Don Quixote, bk. iv. 

chap. 12, etc.) 

White Night (A). A sleepless night; 
hence the French phmse **Fatiscr mie 
iiait bkm heF 

White* Poplar. This tree was 
originally the nymph Leuoe, beloved by 
Pluto, and at death.the infernal Zeus., 
metamorphosed her into a white mplar, 
which was ultimately removed into 
Elysium. 

White Bene. The House of York, 
whose emblem it was. 

The White Foae. Cardinal de la Pole. 
(I.tOO-1558,) 

White ^Fose of JEngldAd. So Perkin 
Warbeck or Oabeck was always ad¬ 
dressed by Margaret of Burgundy, Uie 
sister of £dwara IV. Lady 
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Catherine Gordon^ riven by James IV. 
as wife to Perkin WarbeiK, was caU^ 

“ The White Bose.” She married three 
times more after the death of Wurbeck. 

The White Rone of Faby, Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, audmotlier of 
Edward IV. and Bichard III. She was 
the youngest of twenty-one children. 

White Sheep [Ak -I-oin-Aw]. A tribe 
of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. The Sophive'an dy^ty of 
Persia was founded oy one of this tnbe. 

White l^oall. One which produces 
no diminution of light, in coutradistiuc- 
tion to a Mack squall, in whidx the clouds 
ore block and heavy. 

White Stone. Daye marked with a 
white Htone. Days of pleasure; days to 
be remembered with gratification. The 
Bomans used a white stone or piece of 
chalk to mark their lueky days with on 
the calendar. Those that were unlucky 
they marked with black cbarcual. {See 
Kbd-uetteb Day.) 

White Stone (Bov. ii. 17). To him 
tlua overeometh will I give ... a white 
stone; and iu the stone u new uatne [fji] 
wnlten which no man knoweth saving he 
that reeeivctk it the stone]. In 
primitive times, when traiiplling was 
difficult for want of places of public ac¬ 
commodation, huspi&lity was exercised 
by private individuals to a gireat extent. 
When the guest left, the host gave him 
u small white stone cut iu two; on one 
half tho host wi'ote bis name, and on 
tlie oUier tlio guest; ^ host gave the 
guest the half containing his [host's] 
name, and vice versd. This was done that 
the guest at some future time might re¬ 
turn the favour, if needed. Our text say»> 
will give him to eat of tho hidileti 
manna I will feed or entertohi 

liiin well, and I will keep my friendship, 
sacred, inviolable, and known only to 
himself.* •, 

Whito Surrey. The horse of Bich- 
«ard III. {She Hobse.) 

•‘fladdte Wbite Surrey for the Held." 

Shakespeare: JUehiird III., v. 3, 

White Tinotnre. That prepara¬ 
tion which the alcbbmists believed would 
convert any baser metal into silver. It 
is also calW the Stone of the Second 
Order, tbe^ little £lixir,^Hd the Little 
Magisterium. {See BBD'TiKOTD&n.) 

White Wnter>loti|e {Fe-Uen.ka(m\, 
A secret society whidx* greatly >disturbra 
the emphe ef China in the rcigu of See* 
King. (1796-1820.) ? 
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White WMow. The Duchess of 
Tyrconnel, of Bichard Talbot, Lord* 

deputy of Ireland under James IL, 
created Duke of Tyrcoiuiei a little before 
the king’s abdication. After the death 
of Talbot, a female, supposed to be his 
duchess, supported herself for a few 
days by her needle. She wore a white 
mask, and dressed in white. {Pmnant; 
LondM^-j^. 147.) 

WhiteMTltoli {A), A ciiuuiugfellow; 
one knowing in white art in contradis¬ 
tinction to bhock art. 

“Twoor inittl, tliero came to 

liiiriitoiic... wliat the \ulgar eailit white witrb, 

II cnmiiDH nmn, nnil such like."—Mr W. .Vce«; 
JCeHUvvrtn, cliH|i. ix 

White as Drltren Snow. {See 
Smiuss.) 

White in the Syo. It is said that 
the devil has no white in his eyes, and 
hence the Fi’ench locution, “ relm qui 
mV point de blnne e» I'mV* “ Do you sec 
any white in my eye ?” is asked by one 
who means to insinuate he is no fool or 
no knave—that is, he is not like the 
devil with no white in the eye. 

WhitebiUt Dinner, 'fhe ministerial 
dinner tliat announces the near close 
of the parliamentary session. Sir Bobert 
Preston, M.P. for Dover, fu-st invited 
his friend *6eorge Bose (Secretary of 
the Ti’easur^ and an elder brother of 
the Trinity House to dine with him at 
his fishing* cottage ou thd banks of 
Dagenham Lake. This was at the close 
of the session. Rose ou one ocotaion 
praposed tliat Mr. Pitt, their mutual 
friend, should be asked to join them; 
this was done, and Pitt promised to re¬ 
peat his visit the year following, when 
other members swelled the parly. Thu’ 
ttent on for several years, when I’itt 
suggested tliat the' muster should he in 
future nearer town, and Greenwich was 
selected. Lord C^den next advised 
that each man should pay hi^ quote. 
OTho dinner became an annual fea^ and 
was until lately (1$92) a matter of 
course. The timo of meatiug was« 
Tiinity Monday, or as near Ti'inity 
Monday as circnmstanccs would allow, 
and therefore was near the close of the 
session. “ 

WBltehoyik A secret agrarian asso¬ 
ciation organised in Ireland about the 
year ^69. So called because •they wore 
vriute shirts in their nightly ex^ditions. 
In 1787 a new associatson appeared, the 
members of which called themselves 
‘‘Bight-boys.” Ihe Whiteboys were 
originally (^led “ Levellers,” from their 


throwing down fences and levollinj^en- 
closures. {See Levell^.) 

WhltehaU (libudon) obtained its 
name from the white and fresh apiiear- 
unce of tlie front, compai'ed witn the 
ancient buildings in Yorir Place. {Bray- 
ley: Londotvana.) {Sec "White House.) 

Whltewaalied. Said of a f^rson 
who has taken the benefit of the insol¬ 
vent Act. He went to prison covered 
with debts and soiled with “dirty 
ways : ” he comes out with a clean bill 
to begin the contest of life afresh. 

Whlt-leatber. The skin of a horse 
cured and whitened for whip-ihougs, 
hodging-gloves, and so on. 

" Tby genlill in<i>te uf wbitlctiivr wbaugo . . . 

Is tunK*tI uow t<> volvct." 

KS. LtHtsd; 241 . 

Whitennday. White Sunday. The 
seventh Sunday after Easter, to com¬ 
memorate the “Descent of the Holy 
Ghost” ou the day of FeDteco.st. In 
the Primitive Church the newly-baptised 
wore white from Easter to Pentecost, 
and w’ere cjilled nlba'ti (white-robed). 
The hist of the Sundays, which was also 
the chief festival, was called emphati¬ 
cally JDomhdiea in Albis (Sunday in 
White). 

Another etj-mology is Wit or Wtt^dom 
Sunday, the day when the Apostles 
were tilled with -wisdom by the Holy 
Ghost. 

" Thus -W u-unniliy is caM. 

Knr wisdom »ml wit serene faid, 

Was aoiien to tlie AiiosUes as tins dii>. ' 

tkmbr. Vnierr. ItSK. IM, 1 . 1 , n 2 r. 4 . 


(Compare Witten~agmo1e.) 

'■ We ousbt to kece this our Wllsond:i\ hiriuice 
the law oCOod was iheu ol the Eoly Wy(;iir or 
niiost. delniredsostly vnto vs."—'fuierix-r 

"This day is called Wytsonday Itccausc the 
Holy tiboHi hrouftbc wylle and wisdom into 
CUristiH discurtes . . . and Ullcd lUcm full of 
irluisily wytto."—Jn dia J’rtitccimtis (iiriiilcd 
W> liken do Wurdek 


Whittington. {Sec umhr Cat ; aliio 
WmiHOTON.) 

Biley in his Mtmimenia ^GddhalUc 
Londenemis xviii.) says aekot was 
used at tlie time for “trailing” (i..\ 
buying and selling)! and that Wliitting* 
ton made his money by oehat, culled 
aeat. We have the word meatet', caterer. 


Aa much emir exists respnetins Dick Whit- 
tiiigtuu, the following account will lionmful. He 
was horn in Hloucesterahire, In Wio middle of He 
fovirtcoBth ceiiturjTtMd was the wn <if a knight 
of HO<»d properly. Ho -wenl: to LoiMhm to Iwrn 
how to Iiecoino a mercieutt. Hta nMSter was 
a rBlMive.anit took a great intereat In the hoy, 
Who suhaeinicbtiy' wati'M Alice, Ids master s 
(laugh lev. He l>dca\ue Very rich, and was four 
tiiiiesMa^jr »i I(»*n4uu, hut the flrst time was 
before ofllce was created Dord ^yor by 
Iticbard H. He died in M5!\ durtiig his year of 
omce, about six^y-three yeats of age. * 
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\IUttle(/4). A knife. (Anglo-Saxon 
hwiftel, a knife; Au><c^, sha^ or keen.) 

"WHiter da Aldcbam iioMa land of tho kInDC 
in <lio More, Hi the minty of Halof. h>’ tho («rvi«: 
of iwyiDb' t^i tlifl king yi'wriy at liw oxcliniiior 
two kniie^ [wbiuloBl, whereof one ought to lie 
of that value or guoilnoK!! that at the Hratolrolce 
It would cut asunder in the middle a linsle-nxl 
of it yixir's gruuih.iuul of the length of acuhit, 
which (leiiice ouglit to hr ... <m the niorrnw 
of 8t. ^ii'liacl.. . Tho Huld knives rwhlltlcs] to 
lie ilclivepHl to the chainhorlain to kecii for the 
king's use."—Bloaitt; AwUnU Tenurtt. 

Whittto Dotni. To cut away with 
a knife or whittle: to reduce; tn en¬ 
croach. In Cuniberland, under|mid 
schoolmu^teTB used to bo allowed WhttUe- 
tjail — i.e. the privilege of knife and fork 
at the table of those who emnloy them. 

The Americans “whittled down the 
royal throne;” “whittled out a coin- 
inoiiwcalth; ” “ whittle down the forest 
trees ; ” “ whittle out a railroad; ” 
“whittle down to the thin end of no¬ 
thing.” (Saxon, /ifnjM, a large knife.) 

“Wc have whittled down our loss cttrcincly, 
.iiid will nut allow a iiinn niurv tliau aw Jdiglisli 
Rliiin ■lilt of i,<*Hi."—HVdpolc. 

Whltwortb Gun. (Siv Gun.) 

Whole Duty of Man. Teuisoii, 
Bi.shcip of Lincoln, says the author was 
Hr. Chaplin, of University College, Ox¬ 
ford. (ICrrlj/H; Thartf.') 

Thomas Heame ascribes the author¬ 
ship to Ai-chlrishop Sancroft. 

.Some think Dr. Hawkins, who wrote 
tlie introduction, was the authtu'. 

Tlio following names have also been 
suggested :~Laay Pnekiugton (assisted 
by I)r. Fell), Archbishop Stei'ue, Arch¬ 
bishop Wo'odhead, Willjum Fulham, 
Archbishop Frewon (President of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford), and others. 

Whole Gale {A). A very heavy 
wind, The three degree.s are a fres/i 
gale, a strong gale, and a /u-arg or whole 
gale. 

Whom tho C^ds Love Die Yotutg 

[ Ihrodolos]. Cited in JDon Juatij canto 
IV. I'J (death of Haidee). 

Wiok, Wloked, and in French Mkhe, 
Mkhant. That the two English words 
and tho two Frenehj^words mould^havc 
similar resomblauces and similar mean¬ 
ings is a remarkable ooiucideuco, es- 
jieuially as tho two adjectives are quite 
independent of the nouns in their ety¬ 
mology. “ Wick ” is the Anglo-Saxon 
u'coct', a rush Or reed, but “.wicked” 
is the Anglo-Saxon tme or woe, vile. 
So “ m^'cho” is the Latin* taj/org, a wiok, 
but “ mechont” is the old French tnes- 
ehiunt, nnlucky. 

Wioke#. Bihla (Ste Bibue.) 


Wloke4PrayerBook(2%e). Printed 
1686, octavo. The Fourtmnth Sunday 
after Trinity reads 

“Kow the w'^orks nf tliu flesh are nmnlfesf, 
which arc those, lultiltrry, fornicattuu, unclean- 
ncs8, IdiilHtry . . . llicy wiioilu these things aiiaU 
inherit tJiu kiugihmi <it Gotl.” 

(Of course," sIikII inherit” abuuld lie sAoil mS 
inherit.) 

Wicked Weed (TAO- Hops. 

“After the introdiietlon into England of the 
wickeil weed tilled liuiis.''—JIcturN U> JEdvari 
Vi.’s JParUameut, 13»I. 

Wicket-gete. The entrance to the 
road that leadeth to .the Celestial City. 
Over the portal is the inscription— 

“ Knock, xnd it sball bk opened unto 
■you.” {Ihnugan : Pilgrim's Progress.) 

WlolifliB (John), called “ Hie Morn¬ 
ing Star of the ^formation.” (1324- 
1384.) 

Wide-awake. Felt hats are so called 
by a pun, because they never have a nap 
ut any time; they ore always wide 
awake. 

Wido'noetrile (3 syl.). (French, 
liriupucnantles.) A huge maut, who 
sulisisted on windmills, and lived in the 
island of Tohu. When Ptuitagruel and 
his fleet reached this island no food could 
be cooked because 'Wideiiostrils had 
j swallowed “ every individual pan, skil- 
1 let^ kettle, frying-pan, diflipiug-pan, 
lioiler, and saucep^ in the laud, and 
died from eating a lump of butter. Tohu 
and Bohn,'1;wo contiguous’'islands (in 
Hebrew, toil and confmioti), mean lands 
laid waste by war. The giant bad eaten 
everything, so that there was “notliiug 
to f^ with,” as the French say—i.r. 
nothing left to live upon. 

Widow. (iS^ Qbass Widow.) 

Widow (in Htidihras). The relict or.’ 
Aminailab Wilmer orWillmot, an Inde¬ 
pendent, slain at Edgehill. She had 
£200 left her. Sir Hudibros fell in love 
with he^, 

Widow Bird. A corruption of Why- * 
daw bird. So called from the counuy 
*of Whydatv, in Western Africa. Tho 
blunder is i^rpetuated in the scientific 
name given to the goiius, which is the' 
Latin Vid'na, a widow. 

Widow's Cap. This was a Bnmau 
custom. Widows were obliged to wear 
“weeds” ^or ten months. (J^neca: 
Epistles, Ixv.) • 

Widow's PlaikO. Inferior instru¬ 
ments sold os bargains; so colled from 
the ordinary advertisement announdug 
that a widoiv lady is compelled to seU 
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her piano, for vliioh she iviU tako half- 
price. 

Widow's Port. A wine sold for 
port, but of quito a differeut family. 
An a widow retoiue her huebaud’s luime 
alter her husband is taken away, so this 
mirture of potato spirit and some in¬ 
ferior wine retaiuB the name of port, 
though every drop of port is taken 
from it. 

W« have ail bpard of widow's ix>rt, and of tiin 
tqi>tini;t4vedrpad ali iiersons w ho liaveany rcsiicut 
for tlicir health liare fur It.TVie Timeii. 

Wlelaad (2 syl.^. The famous smith 
of Scandinavian faole. He and Amilias 
hud a contest of skill in their handicraft 
Wieland’s sword cleft his rival down to 
the thighs; but so sharp was the sword, 
that Amilias was not aware of the cut 
till he attempted to stir, when he divided 
into two pieces. This sword was named 
Balmuug. 

Wife is fi'ora the verb to weave. 
(Saxon Danish rwiv, Gennan 

H'efteu, whence ifciA, a woman, one who 
works at the distaff.) Woman is Cidiud 
the ihitaff. Hence Drydeu calls Anne 
“a distaff on the throne.” While a girl 
was spinning her wedding clothes she 
was simply a spinster; but when this 
task was done, and she was married, she 
became a ivife, or one who had already 
woven her allotted task. 

Alfred, in his will, speaks of his nuilc 
and female descendants as those of the 
spear-seKk and those of the apitidle-side, 
a distinction still observed ty tho Ger¬ 
mans ; and hence the effigies on graves 
of spears and spindles. 

Wig. A variation of the French f)er- 
i'Hqye, I<atin pilnre<f, our ppnv.uj cut 
short. In tihe middle of the eighieentU 
sentury we meet with thirty or forty 
different names for wip; as tho arti¬ 
choke, bug, barrister’s, bishop's, brush, 
hash [buzz], buckle, busby, cnaio, chan¬ 
cellors, corded wolf’s paw, Cou«it Saxe’s 
"'mode, the crutch, the cut bob, the de¬ 
tached buckle, the Dalmahoy (a bob- 
wig worn by tradesmen), the di-op, the, 
Dutch, the full, the hfuf-naturul, the 
Jansenist bob, the judge's, the ladder, 
the long bob, the Louis, the periwig, tho 
pigeon^ wing, the rlfinoceros, the rose, 
the scratch, the she-dragon, the small 
back, the spinach seed, the staircase, the 
Welsh, and the wild boar’s hack. 

A Ciffwig. A magnate. Louis XIV. 
Iiad long lowing hair, and the courtiers, 
out of compliment to the young king, 
vrove perukes. When Louis grew older 
he adopted tiie wig, whic^ very soon 


encumbered tho head and shouldtiirB of 
the aristocracy of England and France. 
Lord Chonceirorr., ju^es, and bannsters 
still wear big wigs. Bishops used to 
wear them in thoHouse of Loxw till 1880. 

“ All ye fa’ over tin* ulc*UKli,ilier« will lie Inn ne 
wIk left, in the iiarisli, hikI timt'ii the iniiii«rer’ii." 
—Sir Wader Keolt: The AiUiguar]/. 

Make wiga, A perruq^uier, who’^ancied 
himself “married to immortal verse,” 
sent his epic to Voltaire, asking him to 
examine it and give his “ candid opinion” 
of its merits. The witty patrinroli of 
Femey simply wrote on tlie MS. “ Mnkti 
wigs, make wigs, make wigs,” and re¬ 
turned it to tlie barber-poet. (AVc SuTon, 
Stick to the me.) 

Wig (A). A head. Similai'Iy, the 
FVeuch call a head a hinette. As ‘ ‘ Qnrtlf 
hinetU ! ” or **Tla aw drole de fiincttf!” 
M. Binct was tiin court wig-maker iu tlie 
rcigii of Louis XIV. “ M. Bmet, q»> 
foit le* perruqim du roif, demenre Jitw dcs 
PvtUa-Chamm.’’^ {Almanack dea ad- 
dreasesaom Louia XI /'.) 

“ fleas Hrc nut hilwWs, dash my wip." 

S. Kntlt.r: tlinhbrcs. 

Wig. War (Anglo-Saxon). The word 
enters into many names of jilnces, as 
Wigan in LuncoMiire, where .\i'thur is 
said to have routed the Saxons. 

Wight (laleof) means iirohably chan¬ 
nel island. (Celtic water; gn-g/h, 
the cluiuuel.) The iiiliubitauts iiHed in 
be called Uuhtii or Gwythii, tho inhabi¬ 
tants of the chiuiuel isle. 

V According to the famous Anglo- 
Saxon Chrotum, the islajud is so ciilled 
from Wihtgar, great gmidsoii of King 
Cerdie, who conquered it. All cpouymio 
names—^that is, names of peraons, like 
the n.ames of placea, are more lit for 
fable than history: as Oisaa^ to account 
for Cissanceoster (Chichester); Iforaa to 
account for Horsted; Hengiat to account 
for Hengistbury; Brutm to account for 
Britain; and so on. 

Wlg'wam'. An^ndiauhu^(Americ.'l). 
I’he Knisteneaux word is icigtcanm, and 
tho Algonquin contracted 

into wekonom (ou = w, as m French), 
whence teikimn. 

I Wild {Jonathan)^ the defective, born 
I at Wolverbampton, in Staffordshire. 
He brought to the allows thirty-five 
highwaymen, twenty-two housebre^ers, 
andten retumedconvicta. He waa him¬ 
self hanged at^ Tyhum for housebreak¬ 
ing “ amidst the exeandions of au en¬ 
raged populace, who pelted him with 
stones to the last moment of his 
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ezis^^ce.” (168*2-1725.) Fieldiughana 
novel entitled Jonathan Wild. 

Wild Boar. An emblem of warlike 
fury and merciless brutality. 

Wild Boy of BamoUn or Man of 

Nature, found in the forest of Hertswolu^ 
Hanoger. He walked on all fours, 
climbed trees like a monkey, fed on grass 
ami leaves, and rauld never be taught 
to articulate a single won). Dr.^ Ar- 
buthnot and Lord Monboddo sanctioned 
the notion that this poor boy was really 
an unsophisticated specimen of iAxttgenm 
homo; but Blumenbach showed most 
conclusively tlmt he was born dumb, of 
weak intellect, and was driven from his 
home by a stepmother. He w'as dis¬ 
covered in 1725, was called Peter tlie 
Wild Boy, and died at Broatlway Farm, 
near Berkhampstead, in 1785, at the 
supposed age of seventy-three. 

Wild Children. 

(1) Jeter the Wild Hog. {liee above.) 

(2) Mile. Lablanc, foimd by the vil- 
hL<rers of Soigny, near Ohillons, in 1731: 
she died n.t Piuis in 1785, at the supposed 
age of sixty-two. 

(8) A child capturetl by threo sports¬ 
men in the woods of Cannes (France) in 
1798. (See World of Womiers, p. 61, 
(^jrrespondence.) 

Wild-goose Chase. A hunt after a 
mare’s nest. This chase has two de¬ 
fects : First, it is very hard to catch the 
goose; and, secondly, it is of very little 
worth when it is caught. 

To lead one a n'ild^goose chase. To be¬ 
guile one with false hopes, or put one on 
tlie pursuit of something not practicable, 
or ut any rate not worth the chase. 

Wild Huntsman. 

The German tradition is that a sitec- 
tral hunter with dogs fretpieuts the Black 
Foi'est to chase the wild animals, (jSir 
Waller iScott: Wild Hmtaman.) 

The French story-of Le Orana Venenr 
is laid in* Fontainebleau Foi-est, aud is 
considei'edtobe “St, Hubert/* {Father 
Mafthteu.) t 

The English name is “Henie the 
Hunter,** who was once a keejmr in 
Windsor Forest. In winter time, at 
midnight, he walks about Heme’s Oak, 
hud masts trees aud cattle. He wears 
honts, and rattles a chain in a “must 
hideous maamer.’* {Merry Wires of 
Windsor, iv. 4.) -r 

Another leMiid is that a certain Jew 
would not suffer Jesus to drink out of a 
horse-trough, but pointed to eome water 
in a hoof-print as good enough for “ such 


on enemy of Moses,** aud that this man 
is the “ Wild Huntsman.** {Kuhn von 
Schwarz: Nordd. Sayen, p. 4£^.) 

Wild Oats. He is souiny his uitd 
oa/«~indulping the buoyant folly of 
youth; livmg in youthful dissipation. 

idea is that the mind is a ^Id of 
good oats, but these pranks are wild oats 
or wee(^ sown amongst the good seed, 
choking it for a time, and about to die 
out and give place to genuine com. The 
correspoudini^ French phrase is ** Jeter 
see premiers fam,^' which reminds uaof 
Cicero’s expression, “ Xondmn illi defer- 
bait adolesivnlia.” {ISee Oars.) 

Wild Women [Wilde Frauen} of 
Germany resemble the Ellu-maids of 
Scandinavia. Like them, they ore very 
lieantiful, have long flowing hair, and 
I Uve in hills. {See WxnxDBStBVnaa.) 

WfUk Women. Those who go in for 
“women’s rights ’* and general topsy- 
' turvyism. i^me smoke cigars in the 
streets, some wear knickerbockers, some 
' stum]) the country os “ screaming ora- 
, tors,’’ all try to be as much like men as 
j ixtsaihle. 

“ tiPi iiipiini* citinmpnd t»> thew* fpimlc ntieift- 
I ttb-t iiinplUPSB, <1uij, hoioe-riiayin?, and the wlmle 
I i-Diiiirt Ilf Willi ivonii'ii ia (ike an angry (teoliiiv, 
wliicli a toukU Imiid has disturla-il,"—Jfinifrewiii 
C( uhiTfi, .Maroii, IsWS, i». '103, ^ 

Wild as a Bfarob Hare. Tlie hare 
in Spring, after one or two rings, will 
oflcu run straight on end^'tor several 
miles. This is especially the case with 
the buck, which thereioro affords the 
best sport. 

Wilde. A John or Johnny li^ilde is 
one who wears himself to sldii and bone 
to add house to house nud Wti to Ivini. 
The tale is that John Wilde, of Koden- 
kercheu, in the isle of Kiigon, found oh’e 
ilay a glass slipper belonging to one of 
the hill-folks. Next iky the little 
brownie, in the character of a merchant, 
eanie t'l rcxleein it, aud John asked 
the price “that he should find a gold 
ducat in every fiiirow he ploughed.’* 

• The borgtdn was concluded, and the 
avaricious hunks never ceased ploughing 
moniiug, noon, nor night, but died 
within twelve months from over-work. 
{Kiiffen tradition.) 

Wile away Time (uot While). It is 
"the same woi-d as “ guile,’* to “ beguile 
the time *’ {faltere tempus), ^ 

“ To wilp (‘Acb inonieut with a fmh delight.” 
LoKtU: Legend of HrUtany, part 1. stansa C. . 

WUfkid (JSt.). Patron saintof bakers, 
being himself of the craft. (634*700.) 

St. Wiifri^t Needle is a narrow 
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in tho crypt at Ripon cathedral, 
built by Odo, Archbishop ol Canterbury, 
and used to try whether vi^us deserve 
the name or not. It is said tliat none 
but virgin^ can pass this ordeal. 

WUlielm Vet'ster (2 syl.). Tht> 
first true (iermau novel. It was by 
Goethe, who died 1832, aged eighty- 
three. 

IKmi not when They may, TAo»e 
trho will not when they inay, when they 
trill they shall hate. nay. 

“ Qui ne prend le bien quaud il pent, 
il ne I’a pas quund il veuv* - 

“Quand le bien vieut, on le doit 
prendre.” 

“ Saisir en tout I'occasion et I’d-propos 
est tin grand ^I^ent do lx>nheur et de 
succ^.’" 

WUllam (2 svl, ; in Jet'imlem De- 
lireret^f Archbishop of Orange. An 
ecdesiastical wamor, who besought 
Pope Urban on his knees that ho might 
be sent in the crusade, lie took .400 
armed men in his train from hLs own 
diocese. 

William, youngest sou of William 
Bufus. He wore a casque of gold, and 
was the leader of a large army of British 
bow-men and Irish volunteers in the 
ernaodiug carmy. (Tasso: Jerusalem 
Delivered, bk. iii.) 

V English history teaches that Wil¬ 
liam Rufus* was never mamed. (fire 
OniJivno Ftjeioso.) 

Belted Will. William, Lord Howard, 
warden of the Western Marches. (156,3- 
1640.) 

“ Hid BiUioa Made, Uj' Mnrclimen feW, 

Hiinijr In a brimd and studded lielt; 

Hence, in rude |)lira«e, rlie (Ktrderers still 
CSilled noMe Hnuwl ‘ Belted Will.'" 

Weiler llr4>U: Jmb of the L(mt SUmterl, v. IS. 

St, William ^ Aquitaine was one at 
the soldiers of Charlemagne, and helped 
to chase the Saracens from Lancpieuoc. 
Jfci 808 he renounced the world, emd died 
812. He is usually represented ns a 
mailed soldier. 

St. William of MallaraHe of Maleeal, ‘ 
A French nobleman of .very abandoned 
life; but, being converted, he nrent as 
pil^m to Jerusalem, end on his return 
retired to the desert of Malavalle. He is 
depicted in a Benedictiue^s habit, with I 
armour lyii^ beside him. ^ied 1157.) 

St. ^rilliam of Montpelier *is repre¬ 
sented with a uly -growing from his 
month, with the words Are Maria in 
gold letters on it 

St. WiUiam of Monte Virgine^daViMxt 
with a wolf by his i^. 0^ 1142.) 


St. William of Norwich was the ^le- 
brated child said to have been crucified 
by the Jews in 11S7. He is represented 
os a child crowned with thorns, or cruci¬ 
fied, or holding a hammer and nails in 
his hands, or wounded m his side with a 
knife. (Sg^ Polyolhion, song xxiv.) 

V In Percy’s Beliques (hi, i. 3), there 
is a talc of a lad named How, sbii of 
Lady Helen, of Mcrrylaudtown (Milan), 
who was allured by a Jew’s daughter 
with an apple. She stuck him with a 
penknife, rolled liim in lead, and cast 
nim into a well. Lady Helen went in 
search of her boy, and the child's ghost 
cried out from the bottom of the well— 

"The Ifoil 18 wondrtiiiahmvr, iiiilbrr, 

The well Is womlruiis (Islp; 

A keen |•euknlfe sneks iii luy heirMiiitlior; 

A word 1 dniinse s]M>ik." iSeo H f(i h). 

St. William of Roesrhild is represented 
with a torch flaming on his grave. (Died 
1203.) 

St. William of York is depicted in 
jioutificals, and bearing his archiepis- 
copal cross. (Died 11,54.) 

Ifilliam II. The body of this king 
was pick^l up by Furkess, a charcoUI- 
bumcr of Minestead, and conveyed in a 
carl to Winchester. The na me of P uvkrss 
is still to be seen in the same village. 

“ A Mine«t«‘»d rhurl, wli<>w» warned fnidt- 
Wa8 liurninff rhrircoitl in Tt>r> xlndc*, 
OiiiMtrctclivil amid tlie fnir«4> 

Tlip iiiDiinrcli found ; and in Ida W}iiii 
H<> ntiaed, nnd to Ht. Swirhin'n fiiiu* 

(/'inuryetl tin' liierdins ooi'at*.'' H'. .s’. Jftw. 

William III. It was not known tiy 
the discovery of the correspondence of 
Cardonnel, secictary of Maramrough, by 
tlic Historical MS. Commission in I86U, 
tlmt onr Dutidi king was a groat eater. 
Cardonnel. writing from The Hague, 
October, 1701, to iJnder-Secretary Ellis, 
says—” It is a pity his majesty will not 
be more teinpeiate in his diet. Should 
I eat so much, and of the same kinds, 

1 dare say I should scarce have survived 
it so long, and yet I reckon myself none 
of the wf^eat constitutions.” 

William of Cloned lie (2 eyl.). A 
noted outlaw and famous archer of the 
“north conntti©.” ASee Clyu ov thb 

CinvoH.) 

William of Newburgh (QulielrousNeu- 
brigensiB), tnfmk of Newburgh in York¬ 
shire, Bumamed Little, and sometimes , 
called Gutielmm Pavvas, wrote a histo^ 
in five booksjfrom the Conquest to 1197, 
edited by lliomas Heatiie, in three 
Yoltunes, odavi, .Oafovd, 1719. llie 
Latin is good, and the work ranks with 
fliat of M^meshtiiy'. William of New¬ 
burgh » the first writer who rejects 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Trqjoit descent 
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of ti%old Britona, which ho calla a fig¬ 
ment made more aiisurd by Geofire 3 r’s 
impudent wd impertinent lies.” Ho is, 
liowever, quite as ftvbulous an historian 
iie tho “impudent” Geoffrey. (1136- 
1208.) 

WUUam L, King of I^issia and 
Empesor of Germany, was called by his 
detractors Kaiser Tartup, 

Wllllo-Wajitle (the child’s game). 
Willie Wostle was governor of Hume 
Castle, Haddington. When Cromwell 
sent a summons to him to surrender, he 
replied— 

“Hew T. Willie WiwUe, 

HlanU (Irtti iii iii> camie, 

And All I lie dotrs in tlio town 
aiian't imll Willie WastJe down.” 

Willow. To handle the tallow—i.e. 
the cricket bat. 

7h wear the willow. To go into 
mouruiim, especially for a sweetheart or 
bride. Fuller says, “The willow is a 
sad tree, whereof such as have lost their 
love make their mourning garlands.” 
The psalmist tells ns that the Jews in 
captivity “hanged their harps upon the 
willows ” in sign of mourning, (cxxxvii.) 

Willow Giurland. An emblem of 
being forsaken. “All round my bat I 
wear a green willow. ” So Shakesi)oare: 
‘ ‘ I offered him my company to a willow- 
treo .... to maice him a garland, 
as being forsaken.” (Mach Ado Ahoat 
Jjjfothinff, ii. 1.) The very term weeping 
willow will suffice to account for its 
emblematical ohoracter. 

Willow Pattern* To the right is 
a lordly mandarin’s country seat. It is 
two storeys high to show the rank and 
wealth of the possessor; in the fore¬ 
ground is a pavilion, in the background 
an oraiigo-troo, and to tho right of tho 
pavilion a ;^aoh-tree in full bearing. 
The estate is enclosed by an elegant 
wooden fence. At one end of the bridge 
is the famous willow-tree, and at me 
other the goi'doner’s cottage, one storey 
high, and so humble tliat the grounds 
are wholly uncultivated, the only green 
thing being a small fir-tree at the back. 
At the top of the pattern (left-hand side) 
is an island, with a cottage; the grounds 
are highly coltivatod, and much 1^ been 
reclaimed from the water. The two birds 
are turtle-doves. The three fieures on 
Bie bridge ore &e mandiuiu’s daughter 
with a distaff neai^est xhe cottage, the 
lovers with a boat in tiie middm, and 
nearest the wiUow-tree the mandarin 
with a whip. 


The tradition, I’he mandarin had an 
only daughter named Li-cbi, who feD in 
,|pvo with Chang, a young man who lived 
in the island home represented at the 
top of the pattern, and who had been 
her father’s secretary. Tho father over¬ 
heard them one day making vows of love 
under tho orange-tme, and sternly for¬ 
bade the unequal match; hut the lovers 
contrived to elope, lay concealed for a 
while in the gt^ener’s cottage, and 
thonce mode their escape in a rioat to 
the island home of the young lover. The 
enraged mandarin pursued them with a 
whip, and would have beaten them to 
death hail not the gods rewarded their 
fidelity by cliauging them both uito 
turtle-doves. The mctuie is caUed the 
willow pattern not only because it is a 
tale of disastrous love, but because tlio 
elopement occurred “when the willow 
begins to shed its leaves.” 

wmy-aWy. Nolens volnis; willing 
or not. Wdl-hey nill-he, where nill is 
h’ negative, and willf just as nolens -is 
ti'-rolnis. 

WlTmlngton, invoked by I'homson 
in liis ff'niter, is Sir Spencer Cciraptoii, 
Earl of Wilmington, tho first mtron of 
OUT poet, and Speaker of tho House of 
Commons. 

WU't or Welk, to wifher. This 
is the Dutch and German wcllcen (to 
fade). Speueer says, “"^hen ruddy 
Pheebus ’gins, to welk in"west”— i,e. 
fade in tho west. 

“A wiltod defiaiiclipt* is not a fruit of ihc in^e 
of life.’’— Cottk; The OfUiit, p. If.'. 

Wllt'sliire (2 syl.) is Wilton-shire, 
Wilton being a contraction of Wily-town 
(tho town on the river Wily). 

Wln'olieater. According to t!.« 
authority given below, Winchester was 
the Camolot of Arthurian romance. 
Hnnmer, referring to King Lear, ii. 2, 
says Cemelot is Queen Camel, Somerset¬ 
shire, in the vicinity of which “are mtafg 
large moors where are bred great quan¬ 
tities of ^ese, so that many othei* tilaces 
are from hence supplied with quills and 
feathers.” Kent saya to the Duke of 
Cornwall— 

“Goose, if r bnifvou upon Sarum Plait), 
ra drive ye cacKliuv nome toCanieiot.'' 

With all due respect to Hanmer, it seems 
far moTo probable that Kent refers to 
Camelfnnl, in Coniwall, where tlm Duke 
of Coniwall resided, in his castle of Tin- 
tag'el. He says, “ If ■ I ha^you on 
Siuisbuiy Plain [where geeSe anound], T 
would (uive you home to Tintagel, on 
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the river Camel,** Thougb tlie Camolot 
of Sliakespeare is Tintagel orCamelforil, 
yet the Camelot of Kin" Arthur may be 
Queen Camel; and indeed visitors arc 
still pointed to certain large entrench* 
ments at South Cadbu^ (Cadbury 
Castle) called by the inhabitants “ King 
Arthur’s Palace.” 

“ Sir Baiiu's sword was put into marble stone, 
siandiiiK n« upright aa a great niillstoDe, and It 
swam down the stream to the city of (.'amelol— 
that is, in Euglisb,Winchester,’’—i/isterr o/Prinee 
Arthur, At. 

Wind Bgg. An egg without a shell. 
Dr. Johnson’s notion ^t the wind egg 
does not contain the principle of life is 
no more correct than the superstition 
that the hen that lays it was impreg¬ 
nated, like the ‘‘Thracian mores,” by 
the wind. The usual cause of such eggs 
is that the hen is too fat. 

Winds. Poetical names of the winds. 
The Xorth wind, Aquilo or Bo'reos; 
South, Notus or Auster; Past, Ku'rus; 
West, Zephyr or Favonius; North-east, 
Arges'tes; North-west, Corns; South- 
cttsfjVoItunms; Smith-ivest, Aifer ventus, 
Afiicus, Africa'nus, or Libs. The 
Thra'seias is a north wind, hut not due 
north. 

” Horens and Camias.and Argestes loud. 

And Tbrasciasrena t hew'oiKts, and seasiitdiirn ; 
Nniiisand Afer, black with tliiiiidennis eloiidit, 
Knnn .serrali&'na. Thwart of thCHe, as flerco, 
l‘'ortli rtiHh .... Unrusand zeiibyr .... 
Sirocco and Libecebio [Llbyciis].” 

MiUm: PurtuUtr /.oat, x. (iSO-ToO. 

Special wh;ds. 

(1) The BTEaiAW Winds are refresh¬ 
ing breezes which blow annually for 
forty days in the Mediterranean Sen. 
(Greek, efos, a year.) 

(2) The Habmattan. A wind which 
blows ^riodically from the interior parts 
of Africa towards the Atlantic. It pre¬ 
vails in December, January, and Feb- 
rwuy, and is generally accompanied 
with fog, but is so dry as to wither vege¬ 
tation and cause human skin to peel off, 
,(3) The Khamsin. A fifty da^’wind 
hi Egy]^, from the end of April to tho 
inunction of the Kile. (Arabic for 
fifty.) 

(4) The MtstbaIi. A violent north¬ 
west wind blowing down the Gulf of 
Lyons; felt porticula^y at Mai'seilles 
aM the south-east of Fimee. 

(•I) The PamI*EBO blows in the sum¬ 
mer season, from the Andes across tho 
pampas to the sea-coast. It is a dry, 
north-west wind. 

(6) The Puna Winds prevail for four 
months itt the Puna (table-lands of Peru). 
The most dry and parching winds of any. 


! Wlieu tliey prevail li is necossajpi' to 

{ irotect the face with a mask, from the 
leat by day and jthe intense/’.old of the 
night. 

(7) Sam'ibx. or SmooM'. A hot, suffo¬ 
cating wind that blows occasionally in 
Africa and Arabia. Its approach is in¬ 
dicated by d redness in the air. (Arabic, 
sainoon, from samma, destructive.)^ 

(8) The Sirocco. AwindfromKorth- 
om Africa that blows over Italy, Sicily, 
etc., producing extreme languor luid 
mental debility. 

(9) The Sola'no of Spain, a soutli- 
east wind, extremely hot, and loaded 
with fine dust. It produces great un¬ 
easiness; hence the proverb, ‘‘Ask no 
favour daring tho Solano. ” (See Tbadk 
Winds.) 

To take or have the wind. To get or 
keep the upper hand. Lord Bacon uses 
the phrase. “To have the wind of a 
ship *’ is to be to the windward of it. 


i 


Windfall. Unexpected lomcy: 
money which has come de emto. Some 
of ^the Fugliah nobility were forbidden 
by'the .tenure of their estates to loll 
timber, all the trees being reserved for 
the use of tho Royal Navy. Those trees, 
however, which were blmcn down were 
excepted, and hence a good wind wus 
often a great godsend. 


Windmills. Don Quixote do lu 
Mancha, riding through the plains eff 
Montiel, approached tiiirty or forty wind¬ 
mills, which lie declared to Sancho Panza 
“ were giants, two leagues in length or 
more.” Striking his ^urs into Ttosi- 
nante, with his lance in rest, he drove 
at one of the “monsters dreadful as 
Typhmus.” The lance lodged in tho 
sail, and the latter, striking both man 
and boost, lifted them into the air, 
shivering the lance to peces. When 
the valiant knight and his steed fell to 
the ground they were both much injured, 
and Don Quixote dficlai'ed that tne en- 
clianter Frestou, “ who carried off his 
library with all the ^oks therein,” had 
changed the giants into windmills “ out 
of malice.” {Cervantes: Don Quixote, 
bk. i. ch, viii.) 

T’o fight with windmills. To combat 
chimeras. The French have the same 
proverb, “ Se battre centre des nioulins 
a vent” The aRusion is, of course,to 
the adventure oS- pon Quixote referred 
to above. 

To have windmills in your head. Fan¬ 
cies, chimeius. Similar to “,bees in 
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yotH bonnet” (f/•*’>)> Sanoho Panza 

says— 

“ Did I nflfc tetl your WraWp they were wtiiil- 
indle? »nd who couht bnva thought otlierwiae, 
(«xc'Ci»t ducU as bad wiadinllU In tbeir lieau ? 
Oi-nnntiViJon Qufavjtet i. ch. viiL 

Windmill Street, When Chaniel 
chapel, 8t. Paitl*3, was tal%n down by 
the Crotector Somerset, in 1549, more 
than 1,000 Gart-loads of bones were re¬ 
moved to Finsbury Fields, where they 
formed a large mound, on which tliree 
windmills were erected. It wtu from 
these mills that the street obtained its 
name. (Leigh Hunt.) 

Window, (Norweg^, vhidue.) A 
Fnwh window opens lute folding doors; 
a mah window is in two parts, called 
sashes, one or both of which ore made to 
slide up and down about half way. 

Wine. A tnagmtm of wine is two 
quarts; -a tappit-hcn of wine or rum is 
a double maOTiun; a jerobonm of wine 
or rum is a double “ tappit-heu ” ; aud 
a nhobmm (?•«'•) is a double Jeroboam. 

.. Wine. The French say of wine that 
makes you stupid, it is vin d'4m; if it 
makes you maudlin, it is riu de cerf (from 
the notion that deer weep) ; if quarrel¬ 
some, it is t in de liott; if talkative, it is 
riri de py ; if sick, it is vtn de pore; if 
crafty, it is rin de rmard; if rude, it is 
fin de mige. (fiee behw.) 

Win of ape (Chaucer). “ I trow that 
ye have drunken win of aM ”— %,e. wine 
TO make yon drunk; in Frendi, rin de 
singe. Tnere is a Talmud parable which 
says that Satan came one day to drink 
with Noah, and slew a lamb, a lion, a 

I iig, aud an ape, to teach Noah that man 
tcforc wine is in him is a lainby when he 
drinks moderately he is a /iw, when like 
a sot he is a mtne, but after that any 
further excess makes him an ape that 
senselessly clmtters and jabbers. 

Wlne-montb. (Anglo-Saxon, Win- 
mouath.) The mputh of October, the 
time of rintage. 

Wine Mingled with Blyrrh (Mark 
XV. 23). Called by tlie Bomans Mar-* 
rhina (viuuni rayrrha couditum), given 
to malefactors to intoxicate them, that 
their sufferings from crucifixion might 
be somewhat deadened. 

"' Falenuim' (Dint divina politi) was flavoarod 
witli niiiTb.” 

Wln'trlth. The same as St, Boniface, 
the apostle of (Germany) an Anglo-Saxon, 
killea by a band of heathens in 755. 

Wing, Wings, Wing of a house, 
wing i!f‘ an army, wing of a battalion or 


squadron, etc., are the side-pieces whiidi 
start from the main body, as the wings 
of birds. 

JJofi’t try to fig without wings. Attempt 
nothing you are not fit for. A Itench 
proverb. 

(hi the wing, vol, about to leave. 
To clip one's tnngs. To take down 
one’s conceit; to hampr one’s action. 
In French, Jlogner les ailes [d gudgidun). 
To lend wings. To spur one’s speed. 

“This Bound of danger lent me wlnge." 

R. L. Stewusoti. 

To take one under your wing. To 
patronise and protect, llie allusion is 
to a hen gathering her chicks under her 
wing. 

To take wing. To fly away; to depart 
without wammg. (French, s'enroter.) 

Wings of Asrael (The). (See Az- 
nasn.) 

Wi&ged Books.- Outwitted sharpein. 
A rook is a sharper, aud a rookery tho 
place of resort for sharpers. A rook is 
the opposite of a pigeon; a rook cheats, 
a pigeon is the one Seated. 

*' Tliie llKlit, ynuDg, gay in ainiearanre, llie 
tlionglitlenH joiiil) Ilf wit and iilmaure — tlie 
liigeon rather titan the runk-litil the hciiix the 
naiiieBl}, nhrewd, cidd-hlonfled oilciitatur.”—A’//- 
It'. fO-ntt ; Peivril of the Peitk, ckaii. kxviu. 

Wln'iCfed (Si.). Patv>n saint of 
virgins, lieciiuse she was beheaded by 
Prince Curadoc for refusing to marry 
him. She was Welsh by birth, and the 
legend says that her hesid falling on the 
ground originated tho famous healing 
well of St. Winifred in Flintshire. She 
is usually drawn like St. Denis, carrying 
her head in her hand, Holywell, iu 
Wales, is St. Winifred’s Well, celebrated 
for its “ miraculous ” virtues. 

Winkle (Jtip ran). A Dutch colonic £ of 
New York. He met witli a stmnge man 
ui a ravine of the Kaatskill Mountains. 
Hip helps him to cariy a keg, aud w'hen 
they feoch the destination Hip seei^ a 
number of odd creatures playing nine¬ 
pins, but no one utters a wor^ Master 
Winkle *sei/.es the first opportunity to 
take a sip at the keg, falls into a stupor, 
aud sleeps for twenty years. On wak¬ 
ing, his wife is dead and buried, his 
daughter is married, his native village 
has been remodelled, and America 
has become independent. ( Washington 
li'oing.y 

Wl&t-moiiath [Wind-mmt^. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for November. 

Winter, Sommer* We say of an 
old man, ** His life has extended to a 
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hundred winters ; ** but of a blooming 
girl, “ She has seen autteen suramers.” 

Wiiiter*s Tale {Shake^p^^rt)). Taken 
from the JPleamnt Nistory of Jhtmtua 
and Fauniia by Bobert Green. Dorastus 
^is called by Shak^eare Flomel and 
Doricles, imd Fawni a w Perdita. Leoutes 
of the Winte%'*a Tide is Egistus in the 
novel, Polixenes is Pandosto, and Her- 
mi'one is Beilatia. 

Wlpple-tree or IKFlUimltre^ Men< 
tioued in Chaucer’s Knight's iTnle, is 
the cornel-tree or dogwooil (Coruna 
sanyuinea) (— whiffle-tree, from whiffle 
= to tUTOj. 

Wisdom-tooth. The popular name 
for the third molar in each faw. Wisdom- 
teeth appear between 17 and 2d. 


Wisdom of Many and the Wit of 

One ( Th^). This is Lord John Bussell’s 
delinition of a proverb. 

Wise (The). 

Albebt II., Duke of Austria, called 
The Lame and Wtse. (1289,1330-l<id8.) 

Aleomso X. (or IX.) of Leon, aud IV. 
of Castile, called The Wise and The 
Astronomer. (1203,1232-1285.) 

Ajben esbx, a Spanish rabbi, bom at 
Toledo. (1119-1174.) 

Chaeles Vi. of France, called Le •Sage. 
(1337, regent 1358-1360, king 1364-1380.) 

Ckx-tsott, founder of the fourteenth 
dynasty of China, called irow-p«!-/rr(if (the 
model ruler), and his sovereiguty The 
Wise Oovei’nnmit, (1278-1295.) 

CoxTK Dis LAS CASES, Called le Sage. 
(1766-1842.) 

Fbedbbick, Elector of Saxony. (1463, 
1544-1554.) 

•lOKN V. of Brittany, called The Good 
md^Wise. (1389,1399-1442.) 

% Kathm the Wise. A drain.a by 
Lessing, based on a 8tory^ in tiie J)e- 
eameron. (Day x., Novel 3.j| 

JWlse ss a Serpent* This refbrs to 
the serpent which tempted Eve, or more 
probably to the old notion that serpents 
were extremely wise. 

Wise as Selemen. (^So^ Siuilkb.) 


Wise as the Mayen of Banhury. 

A blundering Sir Curtis. The 

mayor referred to insisted that Henry 
HI. reigned iu England before Henry II. 

The tollrwlns it a foct which happened to my- 
■elC in ism I was on a visit to a conntrjr mayor 
ot sroat wealth, whose house was full of most 
eninisite works fit art. 1 was partioutarly struck 
with a choice china Sgure^Wben the mayor told 
tqe bow many guineas he had gtvea.tor it. and 
added, “Of course you know 'Who' it la tneau( 
tor. It Is John Knox sigoing Magna Uharta.” 


Wise as the Wmnen of Mnngfiet. 

At Mungret, near Limerick, was a 
famous monastery,*hnd one do^ a depu¬ 
tation was sent to it from Cashel to try 
the skill of the Mmigret scholara. 'flio 
head of the monosteij had no desire to 
be put to this proof, so they habited 
several of their scholere as women, and 
sent them forth to waylay the deputa¬ 
tion. The Cashel professors met one 
and another of these “women,” and 
asked the way. or distance, Or hour of 
the day, to ail which questions tlicy 
receivea replies in Grecic. Thmider- 
strnck with this strange occurrence, 
they resolved to return, saying, “ What 
must the scholars he if even the towns¬ 
women talk in Greek? ” 

Wise Men or Wise Women. For¬ 
tune-tellers. 

Wise Men of Oreeee. (See Sbvek 
Saobs.) 

Wise Men of the Bast. The throe 
Magi who followed the guiding,star to 
Bethlehem. They arc the patron saints 
of travellers. (See Maoi, Seven Sages.') 

Wise Men of Gotham (The). (See 
Gotham.) 

Wiseaoro. A corruption of the Ger¬ 
man weimufer (a soothsayer or iirophot). 
This, like the Greek sophism, nos quite 
lost its urigiual meauiug, and is applied 
to dunces, wise only “in their own 
conceit,” 

There is a stoiy told that Ben Jonsou, 
at the Merit's Tavern, in Fleet Sti-eet, 
said to a country gentleman who boasted 
of his landed estetes, “ What care wo 
for your dirt and clods? Where you 
have an acre of land, 1 have ten acres of 
wit.” The landed gentleman retorted 
W calling Ben “Good Mr. Wiseacre.’’ 
Tlie story may pass for what it is worth. 

Wisest Man of Oreeoo. So the 

Delphic oracle pronounced Soc'rat^s to 
be, and Socrates modcjt^ made,answer, 
“ 'Tis because 1 alone of all the Greeks 
. know that 1 know nothing.” 

Wish-wash. A reduplication of wash. 
Any thin liquor for drinking. 

Whtby*'«^ASby. A reduplication of 
washy. Very wiin, weak, and poor; 
wanting in substance or body. 

Wlshart (Gmp^). One of the early 
reformers of Scotl^, condemned to the 
stake by. C^ardiaed' Beaton. While the 
. fire was blaalng about him he said: “He 
who from yohhigh place beholdeth me 
with such pride shall be brouglft low, 
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eve% to the 'ground, before the trees 
whim supplied these faggots have shed 
their leases.*’ It was March when 
Wishart uttered these words, and the 
cardinal died in June, {fiee Summons.) 

Wlahiag-boiie. TAtBsiY- 

THOUOHT.) f 

Fortuna'tua had au 
inexhaustible purse and a wishing-cap, 
but these gifts proved the ruiu of himstuf 
tiiid his sons. The object of the tale is 
to show the vanity of human prosperity. 

Wlahlng - ooMt. Willie WynkUCs 
v'inhmg-coat. An Irish locution. 

“ I wiHh 1 had hpre Willie Wynklu'i* wisliing- 
rtmt."--Hm'ard Pyle; R(dri» Uood ,!». 200 . 

WlBldiig>rod (Tlie) of the Nibelnngs 
was of pure gold. Whoever had it 
could keep the whole world iu subjec> 
tiou. It belonged to Siegfried, but 
when the “Nibelung hoai'd” was re- 
inovcil to Worms this rod went also. 

“ And tluTe-aninug was l> ing the n-isliuig-rod of 
void, 

wiiicli whoso eonlU discover might iu sulijeo- 
* tioii hold 

All this wide world as master, with all that 
dwell therein." 

XfUAim’s Yibelimiten-Liinl.M. 1100. 

Wisp. Will M* the Wisp. {See loNis 
Fatuus.) 

Wisp of Straw {A). Si^ of danger. 
Often hung under the aren of a bridge 
undergoing repairs, to worn watermen; 
,jsoinetime8 iu streets to warn passengers 
that the roof of a house is under repair. 
The Homans used to twist straw round 
the horns of a tossing ox or bull, to worn 
passers-by to beware, hence the phrase 
fienum habet in eomu^ the man is ctodiety 
or dangerous. The reason why straw 
(or hay} is used is because it is readily 
como-at*abIe, cheap, and easily wisped 
into a bundle visible some long M’ay off. 

Wit. 7b V'it, vis. that is to say. A 
trauslatiou of the French savoir. Wit 
is the AQglo-Saxott mtuti fto know). I 
divide my property into rour parts, to 
Wit, or savoir, or mmely^ as tmt is 

Iffy .... • 

Wits. Five wits. (See mider Fivb.) 

Witch, By drawing tiie blood of a 
witch you deprive her of her power of 
sorcery. Glanvil says that when Jane 
Brooks, the demon of Tedworth, be¬ 
witched a boy, bis fai^r scrat^eo her 
face and drew blood, whereupon,the boy 
instantly exclaimed that he Was v^l. 

Bloiu! will I draw fSii the©; tliou art a witch.” 

' Skaktspeare: 1 Neaty Vi„i. 3 . 


Hamtmr for Witches (MMms Jfa/b- 
ficanmCu A treatise drawn up by 
Heinrich Institor and Jacob Sprenger, 
systematising the whole doctrine of 
witchcraft, laying down n regular form 
of trial, and a course of examination. 
Innocent VIII. issued the celebrated bull 
Summis iJesiderantes iu 1484, directing 
inquisitors and others to put to death 
all proctisers of witchcraft and other 
diaboliced arts. 

V Dr, Sprenger conmutea that as 
many os' nine mnlions ox persons have 
suffered death for .witchcraft since the 
bull of Innocent, (Life of Mohonnntd.) 
As late as 1705 two women were exe¬ 
cuted at Nor^dmptou for w'itchcraft. 

Wltoh-flndisr. Matthew Hopkins, 
who, iu the middle of the seventeenth 
century, travelled through the eastern 
counties to find out witches. At last 
Hopkius himself wgs tested by his own 
rule. Being cast into a river, he floated, 
was declared to be a wizard, and wp 
put to death. (See above, Hammer for 
Witches.) 

Wttoh Basel. A shrub supposed to 
be efficacious in discovering witches. A 
forked twig of the hazel was made into 
a divining-Tod for the purpewe. 

Wltoti of Bndor. Adiqpiing woman 
consulted by Saul when Samuel was 
dead. She called np the ghost of the 
prophet, and Saul was 4old that his 
death was at liand. (1 Sam. xxviii.) 


Witoh’s Bridle. Au instrument of 
torture to make obstinate witches con¬ 
fess. (JHtimrn, vol. i. part ii. p. 60.) 
(Sec Waking a Witch.) 

Witobes* Sabliatli. Tlio muster at 
night-time of witches and demons to wn- 
coct miscluef. The witch fimt anointed 
her feet and shoulders with the fat of a 
murdered babe, then mounting a broom¬ 
stick, distaff, or rake, made hnr exit by 
the cflimney, and rode through the f£r 
to the place' of rendezvous. The as¬ 
sembled, witches feasted together, and 
concluded with a dance, in which they 
all turned their backs to each other. 


Witoboraft. The epidemic demon- 
opathy which )nged in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuriira. 


Wltenagemot. 

parliament. 


The Anglo*Saxoii 


“ T)te tamoiM asMtiiUly of our forefAtben wiut 
calUsl by various names [as] Mpeel Gemot (or great 
meeting); the witonagemot tor meeting of the 
wise); and soiiteriinea the Myeet Getheaht (or 
peat llioughi),—/Vf«mnn; TSeA'firmowCoNgtteA 
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Wlt'liaiii. Ymt were homy I mppose, 
at Little Witfiani. A reproof to a no^Io. 
The pun, of course, is on little wit. 
Witham is in Lincolnshire. 

“ I will bp gworn she was not. twni nt. Winiini)i. 
for Gaffer Gibba . .. aaya ahe contil nut turn u|i 
n aingle lesson like a t'tiriatiau."—>'^fr Walter 
Scott; Heart of XKxii. 

Puns of this sort are very common. 
Bbofokosmibb, Nod, Ddkcb, 
Cbipfdeoate, Shanks' Nag, etc.) 

Wltbe (1 syl.). When Delilah asked 
Samsou what would effectually hind 
him ho told her "greeti withes," but 
when she called in the Philistines he 
snapped his bonds like tow. Also spelt 
witli. A boy, being asked what nart of 
speech is trim, replied a noun, ana being 
reproved for ignorance made answer: 
"Please^ sir, S^son was bound with 
seven withs." 

*'1( sppuu iiuiwaalble tbat Snniaon can bo bold 
by aucb green witbea [ie. that a great ineasnre 
can be carried by euch petty ahUia]."—3%e Tinun, 

Wltbera of « Borse {Tlie) are the 
muscles which unite the neck and shoul¬ 
ders. The skin of this part of a horse is 
often galled by the pommel of an ill- 
tltting saddle, and then the irritation of 
the ^dle ma^ the horse w’iiico. In 
1 Henrp IV., ii. I, one of the carriers 
gives direction to the ostler to ease tlie 
saddle of hig horse, Out. “ I pry thee, 
Tom, beat Cut’s saddle . , . the poor 
jade is wrung on the withers," that is, 
the muscles <are wrung, and the skin 
galled by the saddle. And Hamlet says 
(iii. 2); 

" Lot the galled lado wince, uur withers »iv uit- 
wriing.” 

That is, let those wince who are galled; 
as for myself, niv withers are not wrung, 
and I am not affected by the “ bob." 

Wltblii the Pale. (tSee umler Pals.) 

Witney (Oxfordshire) is the Anglo- 
Saxon Witm-ey, the island of Wise- 
raeu— i.e, of the Witeungemot or national 
li^liament. 

Wlt'ttngten. (*S>« Whittington.) 

Deuentb tliis stone lies Wittliigion, ^ 
air Richard rightly lunncd. 

Who three timea tonl Mayor served iu London, 
In which lie uo’er was blamed. 

He rose front iiidigi'iice to wealth 
By industry and that, > 

Pur iu! be scorned to gain by stealth 
Wliat be got by a cat." 

Spitaph (destroyed by tlie Are of London}, 

WltwoUL A Sir Jerry Witxcold. A 
pert, taKmtive coxcomb, vain of a little 
teaming; one who swims with the stream 
of popul^ opinion, and gives his ju^* 
ment on men and books as if he were ^ 
Oracle. A great pretender to virtue and 


modesty, like Mr. Pecksniff, but alwam 
nosing out smut and obscenity, whi^ he 
retails with virtuous indignation. 


Wives of Uterary Men. The fol¬ 
lowing literaiy men, among many others, 
made unhappy marriages: 


■Aliuisog. r 
ABIHTOTI.K. 

Bacon (Loud). 
BOCOACOIO. 

Byrun. 

IIANTK. 

DuiKBNS. 

Dcrrr (Ai.HxnT). 
KuitiPiDKa 
Oa brick. 

HAT UN. 

Hookkk. 

Johnson (Du.). 
JONHON (BKN). 

Knox. 

LII.1.Y (second wife). 


MtT.TOx (first w^p). 
Mourrr. ^ 
Mobx. 

PITTAOCB. 

Racwk. 

Hodssbau (J. J.). 
BCALIURR (iHitb 
wives). 

BHAKRSrKABR. 
SifKiiOHy (tlrst wlfpj. 
Bocbatrs. 

STKRt.R. 

Btkunb. 

AVYOHKItl.XV (first 
wife). 


Wo I stop! (addressed to horses). 
“Ho!” or “Hoa!" was formerly an 
exclamation commanding the knights at 
tournaments to cease mim all further 


action. {See Woo’sh.) 


"BcolIerB,AS tliey rend mucb of love, so when 
tliey nucc fall in lo\e, there is no bo with tlieiii 
ritl they liste their love.'’-6Wf?'s/6V««f«*»/» ir' 


Woo' or Woo'e. Stop, addressed to a 
horse. 'Jlie Latin word ohe has the sujne 
meaning. Thus Horace (1 Sat. v. 12); 
“ Ohe, jam salts esi.” 

Woo'ah, when addressed to horses, 
means “ Bear to the left." In the West 
of England they say Woay~i.e. wag off 
(Anglo-Saxon, tron, a bend or turn). 
Woo’sh is “Move off a little." 

V 

Woo>teo Dynasty. Ihe eighth 
Imperial dynasty of China, established 
ill the south Liou-yu. A cobbler, having 
assassinated the two pi'eceding monnrclis. 
usurpd the crown, and took the name 
of Woo-tee (^ing JVoo), a name assumed 
by many of his followers. 

Woden. Another fonn of Odiu {q.r.). 
Tlie word is incorporated in Wodens- 
bury (Kenirt, Wednesbury (Suffolk), 
Waiwdyke (Wiltshire), Wednesday, etc. 

Wee te Time, O L&nd. wkcnlhy king 
is a child. This famous sentence is from 
''Ecclesiastes x. 6. Often quoted in Latin, 
Vw terris nhi rex esi paer. 

WoftaL Knight of the Wqful Com- 
tenanee. The title mven by Sancho Fanm 
to Ifon Quixote. (Bk. iii. chap, v.) After 
bis challenge of the two royal lions (pt. 
ii. bk. i. chap, xvii.), the adventurer 
called himself Knight of the Horn. 

Wekey* Wicked as the Witch of 
Wokey. Wookey-hole is a noted cavern 
in SomersetdbSre, whidi has riven birth 
to as many weird stories os uie Sibyls* 
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CaxjB in IfcUy. The Witch of Wokey 
wM metamorphoBetl into stone by a 
“ lenied,wiffht ” frqpi Gaston, but left 
her curse behind, so that the fair damsels 
of Wokw rarely _ find “ a gallant.’* 
{Perry: JReliqtteii, iii. 14.) 

Wolf (in music). 1^ almost all 
stringed instruments (as the violin, organ, 
Tiiano, harp, etc.) there is one note ttat 
is not true, generally in the bass string. 
This false note is by musicians called a 
“ wolf.” 

V The 8(iueak made in reed uistru- 
meuts bv unskilful players is tcrraeil u 
“ goose.” 

“ Natinv IikMi imi'lsnlpd so iiiMsIonitc n liatmi 
;iti\evn«* iti« hiicI Mih hIicuih', Uint, tifiiiv 

dfiul. yet 111 rbo oiicrution of Niiiiiri’ aiiimiriM li 
Mierr a sunicicnt trial (if lliuir discording iiatiin*; 
Kii that the eiiniity lietwiM>UP tlicni iiei'iiiciti imi 
to dye with their IhhIioh ; for if there he init iij^.iii 
:i liiiriie . .. atrlnHH made of the iiirralics oi n 
.■lii‘»'iH*,and (inionHrtt them . .. om* ni*tU' of llm 
iiiirajiiM Ufa wolfe .. . theiiiimn-ian . •. cannot 
l•l•l•llIu•il<* them to a unity and coiiconl of miiiiida, 
so diai'ording is t lint string of the fmio ; 

Bl/nuti of HoHtrie (, 15 k 8 j. 

V Here Mr. Feme attributes the 
niusicsil “wolf” to a wolf-gut stiiiig; 
but the real cause is a faulty interval. 
Thus, the interval between the fourth 
and fifth of the major scale contams nine 
commas, but that between the fifth .and 
the sixth only eight. Tuners generally 
distribute the defects, but some musicians 
prefer to throw the whole onus ou the 
‘‘ wolf ” keys. 

Wolf. (Anglo-Saxon, wiiff.) 

PeMne. The wolf that scatters venom 
through air and water, and will swallow 
Odiu when time shall be no more. 

Si'Sft. The wolf that follows the sun 
and moon, and will suoillow them iilti- 
matcly'. {firmdmavian mytholugij.) 

The ll'olf. So Dryden ca-lls the Pres¬ 
bytery in his Hind and Panther. 

" rnkciumllwl range in thy ruhmlan jdaina, 

A flcrccr foe the (naal.iaie Wolf remains.’' 

Shr-irn{f of France. Isabella le Bel, 
wife of.Edward According to a tra¬ 
dition, she murdered the king by burning 
his bowels with a hot iron, or by tearing' 
them from his body with her own hiuids. 

“ stlKvwolf (if France, with unrt'lenting fangs, 
That, tear'st Itic Igiwelsuf tby mangled mate." 

Qtay: The Barn. 

Between dog and wol^. In Latin, “ In¬ 
ter vanem et lupim ”; in French, ^'•Bntrc 
ehien et Imp.'’ That is, neither daylight 
nor dark, the blind man’s holiday. 
Generally applied to the evening dusk. 
Park as a leolfs month. Pitch dark. 
Ms, has seen a wolf. Said of a person 


who has lost his voice. Our forefathers 
used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
before the wolf saw him he became dumb, 
at least for a time. 

“ Vue it^uiHiiic Mavin 

Jam fiigit liwa; lu|)i Mocriii vidt^rc (•riu'rra.'' 

Vtrgfl: BucuUcm, ccIukuc ix. 

“‘Onr young companion hati »<cn a Wolf,’ anid 
I.ady Haiueltiic, * and hao lust ins tongue iu ('oii- 
Hcqiieuce.' "—Semt: Qurutin Jhirwanl, ch. x viii. 

To see a wolf is also a good sign, inas¬ 
much as the wolf was detficated to Odin, 
the giver of victory. 

He put his head into the wolf’s month. 
He exposed himself to needless danger, 
'ibe aUiision is to the fable of the crane 
that put its hcorl into a wolf’s mouth in 
order to extract a bone. Ibe fable is 
usually related of a fox instead of a 
wolf. {French.) • 

Holdiuy a wolf by the ears. So Augus¬ 
tus said of his situation iu Home, mean¬ 
ing it ^ was equally dangerous to keep 
hold or to let go. 'Similarly, the British 
hold of Ireland is like that of Augustus. 
The French use the same locution: Trmr 
le hup ffar les oreilks. 

To cry “ Wolf!" To give a false 
alarm. ' The allusion is to the well- 
known fable of the shepherd lad who 
used to cry “ Wolf! ” merely to make fun 
of the neighbours, but when at lost the 
wolf came no one would hglicve him. 

In Chinese history it is said that Yeu- 
waiig, of the third Imiierial dynasty, was 
attached to a courtesan lUmed Pao-tse, 
whom he tried by various ex'(iedients to 
make laugh. At length ho hit upon the 
following: He caused the tocsins to be 
rung as if an euemy were at the gates, and 
Pao-tse laughed immodcnitcly to see the 
people pouring into the city in alarm. 
The empci'Or, seeing the snreess of his 
trick, repeated it over and over again; 
but at lost an enemy retdly did come, 
and when ihe alarm was given no one 
paid attciiliou to it, and the emperor 
was .slain. (B.O. 770.) [fiee Auycusan 
S lUSNCE.) % 

To keep the, wolf frmn the door. To 
keep oat htioger. " We say of a ravenous 
pel-son “ Ho has a wolf in his stomach,” 
an expression conimoii to the French 
and Germans. Thus manger eomme vn 
loop is to ea^ voi'aciously, and wolfs- 
magen is the German for a keen appetite. 

Wobf, Dnke of Gascony. One of 
Charlemagne's knights, and^e most 
treacherous of all, except Ganmon. He 
sold his guest and his family. > He wore 
browned steel armour, damasked witii 
silver; but his favourite weapon was 
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the gallows. He was never in a rage, 
but cruel in cold blood. 

“ It wsi Wrtif, Dtiko <if wlio was the 

oriitiiiau>r nf tta* i«lHn uf tjimr wettetl nipca nntnC 
tli(* tcmi'lefl at hiB priBunura, ta iiiakv tlii'ir nyit- 
iMlIs start from tbwr sovketR. U was hs who 
1i)h1 ttoiu sewed up in fi^hly-striutwd hnlln’ 
hides.and exisiscd to the sun MU tuo hides in 
shrinkius hroke their Itones."—CycKrucmitaitit-, iil. 

W<df Men. Giraldus Cambronsis 
tdle us (Opera, vol, v. p. 119) that 
Iriidimen can be changed uito wolves.*’ 
Nennius asserts that the ** descendants of 
wolves are still in Ossory,’* and “ they 
retrauflform themselves into wolves when 
they bite. ” ( IVondei's of En , niv.) 

V These Ossory men > wolves ain of 
the race of Laigbne Fxlaidli. 

Wolf>m«atli or Wolf*monatli. The 

Saxon name for January, because ‘ ‘ people 
are wont always in tiiut month to be 
in more danger of being dcvoiu'cd by 
wolves than in any oOier.” (1 "entegan .) 

WolTs-lMUie. The Germans call all 

g iisonous herbs “banes,” and the 
reeks, mistaking the word for * ‘ beans,” 
translated it by kit'amoi, as they did 
“hen-bane” (hm ht’amoe). Wolf’s- 
buue is an aconite with a pale yellow 
flower, called therefore the iMt^^-bane 
to distinguish it from the blue aconite. 
White-beau would be in Greek ieukos 
kmHws, which was corrupted into htkos 
knamm (wolf-bean) ; but botanists, see¬ 
ing the absurdity of calling aconite a 
“bean,” restored the original German 
word “ banc,’* but retained the corrupt 
word Ittkon (wolf), and hence the ridicu¬ 
lous term “ wolf’s-bane.” (//. Fox 
TttViot.) 

V This cannot be correct: (1) bane is 
not German; (2) Auoa ktianm vi'ould 
be hog-bean, not lieu-bane; (3) How 
could Greeks mistranslate German? Tlie 
trufh is, wolf-bane is so called because 
meat saturated with its juice was sup¬ 
posed to be a wolf-iK>ison. 

Wolves. It is not true tiiat wolves 
wffm extirpated from the island ttf the 
reign of Eagar. Tlie tradition is based 
upon the words of William of Malmcts- 
bury (bk. ii. oh. viii.l, who says that the 
tribute paid Iw the King of Wales, con¬ 
sisting of 300 wolves, ceased after the 
third year, because “ mtlitm ae uHerius 
posse inveni're pi'ofmus ” (b ecause he 
could find no more—in Wales); but 
in the toith year of William I. we find 
that Rob^ (to Umfraville, knignt, held 
his lordimip of Biddlesdale iu Itortiuun- 
beriiand by service of defending tiiat 
part of t^ kingdom from wolves.” 
In the forty-third year of Edward 111. 


Thomas Engame held lands in Fitehley, 
Northamptonshire, by service of filming 
dogs at his own co^t for the d^tructiou 
of “wolves” and foxes. Even iu the 
eleventh year of Henry VI. Sir Robert 
Fliimpton held one bovato of land iu tho 
county of Notts by service of “ frighting 
the wolves ” tu Shirewood Forest. 

Wonder. A nine dags'' wonder. 
Something tiiat causes a sensational 
ostonishmeut for a few days, and is then 
ptoced in tiio limbo of “ tniiigs forgot.” 
lliree days’ amaxemeut, three days’ dis¬ 
cussion of details, and three days of sub¬ 
sidence. (See Ninb, and Skvbn.) 

If The eighth wonder. The palace of 
the Escurittl in Toledo, built by Felipe II. 
to commemorate his rictory over the 
French at St. Queutiu. It was dedicated 
to Sail Lorenzo, oud Juan Baptista de 
Toledo, the architect, took a gridiron 
for his model—the bars being repre¬ 
sented by rows or files of buildings, 
and the handle by a church. It has 
1,860 rooms, 0,200 windows and doors, 
80 staircases, 73 fountains, 48 wine cel¬ 
lars, 61 bells, and 8 organs. Its cir¬ 
cumference is 4,800 feet (nearly a mile). 
Escurial is seo/ria ferri, iioii dross, be¬ 
cause its site is that of old iron works. 
(•Set* TmiiEHiiss.) 

Ah eighth wofida'. A work of extra¬ 
ordinary mechanical ingenuity, such as 
tho Great Wall of China, tho dome of 
CbosrocB in Mudain, SI. Peter's of 
Romo, tiio Menai suspension bridge,' 
the 'Ihames tunnel, the orid^ over the 
Niagara, Eddystoiie liglitnousc, the 
Suez Canal, the railroad over Mont 
Cenis, the Atlantic cable, et<^ 

If The Three IFonders ^Eabghn. 

Ibe Palace, eight miles in circum¬ 
ference. 

The Hanging Gardena. 

llie Tower of Bahcl, said by sumo 
Jewirii writora to be twelve miles iu 
height! Jerome quotes coutenqiorary 
autoority for its being four milps high. 
Strabo says its height was 660 feet. 

'* Wo]ider<worker. . St Gitjgra-y, of 
Neo-Cffisare'a, in Ponraa So called be¬ 
cause ho “ recalled devils at bis will, 
stayed a river, killed a Jew by the mere 
effort of his will, changed a lake into 
solid earth, and did many other wonder¬ 
ful things.” (S^ TBAtnunmoirs.) 

Wopd. Knight of the Wood or Knight 
of the Uirrets, So oslled because his 
coat was oyers)iread with numerous 
small micrors. It was Sampson Car¬ 
rasco, a bachelor of letters, who adopted 
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the of a knight under l^o hope 

of oTkj^rowing Don Quixote, when he 
would h^vo impose^ upon lum the 
penalty of returning to Jiis home for 
t^'o years; but it bo iiaiqfiened that Don 
Quixote was t^e victor, and Camuico’s 
scheme was abortive. As Knight of the 
IVhite Moon Carrasco again cnallenged 
the Xan'chogon lunatic, and overthrow 
him; whoreupcm the vanquished knight 
was obUged to return home, and quit 
the prowsfiion of knight-errantry for 
twelve mouths. Before tiio term ex¬ 
pired he died. {Cetranteo: Bon Qmxoti\ 
jit. ii. bk. i. 11, etc.; bk. iv. 12.) 

Wood. Bon't cry (or htdloo] till yon 
are out of the wood. Do not rejoice for 
having escaped danger till the danger 
has passed away. 

Wood’s Halftienoe. A penny coined 
by William Wood, to whom George I. 
granted letters patent for the putqtose. 
{JSec DkAPIEB’S liBTl'BBB.) 

“ fiir Waltcr’h [Srott] real lieln'f in .Scotch oiif- 
jioiiud niiii' iK! adv!inta«i‘oii»l> cuntntsKMl 
viili Swift's forced f]t)nz.v aliout vVimhI's liiitf- I 
liSiice, more eonceialJy as Swift rvally did under- 
^ldnd tJio defects of Wood's Sclisiiic, ami Sir 
Wiiltcr was alisolim’ly iitnoraiit of the ciirrioicy 
coiitio^ersy in which he siiHaaed "—Thtt Ttmeti, 

Woodbind. The bindweed or wild 
convolvulus. This is quite a different 
pliuil to the woodbine. It is a most 
troublesome weed in orchards, as its 
routs run to a great deptli, audits long, 
climbing stalks bind round aiiythiiig 
^lear it wtth persistent fenacity. It is 
one of the most difficult weeds to ex¬ 
tirpate, as every broken fragment is apt 
to take root. 

Woodbine. The honeysuckle or liec- 
wort; or jierhapB the convolvulus, 

“ Where the liee 

Kii'iiya diligent, and with extracted Imlin 

Ilf ri.-ti.'iiuii woodliiiie loads his little thli^h." 

PhUlipn. 

Shakespeare says— 

“ Ho dot li the wMtdbIno Uio sweet houeysackie 

(ieiitl) entwisN" . 

■ MidaumpifT yight’a Dream, iv, I. 

Gone iehcre the troodbine itpineth. To 
the iiawubroker’B,mp the srout, where, * 
ill Quebec, “ on cottage walls the wood¬ 
bine may bo seentwinii^.’' (A corre¬ 
spondent of Quebec SHpptim this,) 

Woodoook (A). A fool is so called 
from the supposition that woodcocks 
are without brains. Bolohius tells his 
daughter that protosh|tious of love are ^ 
“springestocawkwoodcocks.” {Shake¬ 
speare : Homletf i. 3.) 

Wooden Bono {The), Babieoa. 


Peter of Provence had a wooden horse 
named Babieca. {See CulVIUOt'o.) 

“ThiatorydHj may In; secB io the king’s ar¬ 
mour)-the idcutical peK with wliich Peter tit 
Provence turned his WimkIcu Horse, which 
iHrried him through the air. It is rather lugger 
than the luilc of » couch,an>l stands mmr 
bieca'B saadle.”—iioHOataiulc, id. i. bk. Iv. 19 . 

Wooden Bono {To ride the). To 
sail aboard a ship, bng, or boat, etc. 

“ Ho felt a little out of the way for riding the 
Wooden horbe."—®r Walter SeM: Bedamutki. 
cliap. XV. 

Wooden Horse of Troy. Virgil 
tells us that Ul^'sses had a monster 
wooden horse made' after the death of 
Hector, and gave out that it was an 
offering to the gods to secure a pros¬ 
perous voyage back to Greece. Tlie 
I'rojaiiB dragged the horse within their 
city, hut it was full of Grecian soldiers, 
who at night stole out of their place of 
concealment, slew the Trojan guards, 
opened the city got^s, and set fire to 
'Troy. Menelaos was one of the Greeks 
shut up in it. It was made by Epeios 
(Latin, Bpeas). 

Ca tuba scan's irmlrn horse. The Arab¬ 
ian Xights tells us of Cambuscan’s horse 
(if brass, which hod a pin in the neck, 
and on turning this pin the horse rose 
into the air, and transported the rider to 
the place he wanted to go to. {See 
ClAVlI,ENO.) ^ 

Wooden Mare (3’Ae). “ T>ie mare 
foaled of an acorn.” An instrument of 
torture to enforce military discipline, 
used in the reign of Charles II. and long 
after, llie horse was made of oak, the 
back was a sharp ridge, and the four 
logs were like a high stool. The victim 
was seated on the ridge, with a firelock 
fastened to each foot. 

“Mere, .tudrews, ivni)> a cloak round the 
]irii!imfr,atKldon(i(>mcuiioii his name. . . uafesM 
you wnulil linve a trot 011 tlic wooden horse.''- - 
Sir nalUrSeoU; Old Mortality, cbap.ix. 

Wooden Spoon. The last of the 
honour men— i.e. of the Junior Optimes, 
in th9 Cambridge University. Some¬ 
times two or more “last” men a?o 
bracketed together, in which case the 
group i/termed the spoon bracket. It 
IS smd that these men are so culled 
beca'use in days of yore they w^ero pre¬ 
sented with a 'voodeu spoon, while the 
other honour men had a sUver or golden 
one, a spoon being the usual nriir de 
inirUe instead of a medaL WOODEM 

Wbdoe.^ ^ 

Wooden Sword. 7b wear tJw ttoodett 
sHord. To keep bock sates 1^ asking 
too high a price. Foote used to wear 
wooden swfms or “ daggers of lath.” 
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Woo4ea Wall, When the Greeks 
sent to Delphi to ask how they were to 
defend themselves a^^iust Xerxes, who 
hod invaded their country, the evasive 
answer given was to this effect— 

I’allas hath urged, and Kuus, the aire uE all, 

Hath aafety mm dsed in a wwiden wa 11 i 
Beed-time ana hart eat, weeping eirea shall tell 
Uxiw thoiisanda fought at ealatnm and fell. 

Wwden ivalh of Old England. The 
ships of war. We must now say, The 
iron walls of Old England.” 

^ Wooden Wedge. Last in the clas¬ 
sical tri]) 08 . When, in 182L the classical 
tripos was instituted at Cambridge, it 
was debated by what name to call the 
lost on the list. Jt so hwpened that 
the last on the list was Wedgewood, 
tiud the name was accepted and moulded 
into Wooden-wedge. {8ee Woodbn 
SiVION.) 

WoodflUl, brother of the Woodfnll 
of Junius, and editor of the Mofnitig 
I'll I'oniele, Woodfall would attend a de¬ 
bate, and, without notes, report it accu¬ 
rately next morning. He was called 
Memonj IFood/all. (1745-1803.) W. 
Badcliffe could do the same. 

Woodwrar'dtan Professor. The 

professor of geology in the University 
of Oambrid^. This professorship was 
founded in 1727 by Dr. Woodward. 

Wool I)ged' in the WftoL A hearty 
good fellow. * Cloth which is wool-dyed 
(not pieco-dyed), is true tliroughout 
“ and will wash.” 

..Vo irool is so white that a dyn- cannot 
Mavken it, Mo one is so free from faults 
that slander can find nothing to say 
against him ; no book is so perfect us to 
be free from adverse criticism. 

j^aistcr Mainwaring's niucli abuzeil, 

MimI grievmiely for things aruused, 

And all tbti dfiwlish [(!e\ ilislt] ixick ■, 

K'en let ntun all their poison suit. 

My lord, there is no wuoll so whit 
That dyers iwirt make Idack." 

Peter Pittaart MiOdlesM Jileet'.m, letyir iii, 

*■ Wool«Blliorliig. Your wita arc gone 
wwl-gatMi'ing. As children sent to 
^ther wool from hedges are absent 
for a trivial purpose, so persons in 
a brown study ” are absent-minded 
to no good purpose. 

“ But. my dear, if my wits are somewhat wool- 
gatbering and nnsettieil, my heart is as true as a 
star.”—Harriet B. Siotee, 

WooUnu In 1666 an Act oi Forlia- 
ment w&spassed for **barying in woollen 
only,” wmoh was intended for “ the en¬ 
couragement of the woollen manufac¬ 
tures oi the kingdoin, and prermitioo of 
the ei^rtation of money for the hoyiog 


and importing of linen.” Bepeabvl in 
1814. 

" * Odious! In woolloj*: 'iwimld a sal* t pro\ oke'' 

(Were the biet woiliB tliat poor Narcissa stiukv). 

‘ Ho! let A charming chintz ami Brussels laru 
Wrap iny c(iidlunl>s.aud shade iny lifeless face, 
one would not, sure, he frightful when one’s 
dead $ 

And—Betty—give the cheeks a little red.' ” 

* Pope; Moral JSseape, Rp. i. 

This was the ruling passion strong in 
death. At the time this was written it 
was compulsory to bury in woollen. 
Narcusa did not dread death half so 
much as being obliged to wear flannel 
instead of her flne mantles. Narcissa 
was Mrs. Oldflold, the acriess, who died 
1731. 

WooUm goods. (JSee Lihen Gooims.) 

Woolsack. To sit on the woolsack. 
To be Lord Chancellor of England, whose 
seat in the House of liords is called the 
woolsack. It is a large square bag of 
wool, without back or anns, and covered 
with red cloth. In the reign of Queen 
Eliisabeth an Act of ParUainont was 
passed to prevent the exportation of 
wool; and that this source oi v>m‘ 
national wealth might be kept con¬ 
stantly in mind woolsacks were placed 
in the House of Peers, whereon the 
judges eat. Hence the Lord Chancellor, 
who presides in the House of Lords, is 
said to “sit on the woolsack,” or to be 
“ appointed to the woolsack,” 

Woolwich Ihhuit {The). {See Gun.) 

Woreeator {lFoosi'~er). A cou- 
traetion of If’icii.ware-ce/fstertthp camp- 
town of the Wicii people), Wttre menus 
•people, and Wicii was a tribe name. 

Woroostor College (Oxford), 
founded by Sir Tliomas Cookes, of 
Bentley, Worcestershire. Created a ba¬ 
ronet by Charles II. 

Word. A man of his word. One 
whose word may be depended on; 
trustworthy. 

As good as his word,' InFrmich, ” Fn 
hommo de parole.** One who keeps his 
word. 

JBg word of mouth.'’ Orally. As-“he 
took it down by Word of mouth ” (us it 
was tqiofen by the speaker). 

/ take you at your tvord. In French, 
“ Je com mend au mot.** 1 will act in 
reliance of what you tell me. 

iVa«, make no words about it. In 
French, Don’tmention 

it; make no fuss*aboat it 

Speak a good word Jor me. In French, 
“ Jkt&i tm wot nutfaveur,** 

To pate oneU word. In French, 
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** JDmner aa pat'cle.'* To promue to do 
som^limg required. 

Upon m/ word. Assuredly; by uiy 
troth. 

'* Upimmy wor4, younnawer , . . diacrceUy." 
- Jam Austfin, 

Upon my loord and honour ! A strong 
affirma.tion of the speaker as'to the truth 
of wllb,t he has asserted. 

Word {The). The second person of 
the Chrisuan Trinity. (John i. 1.) 

Word to tliq Wise {A). “ Verhum 
enp.'' 

Words. S'tft u'orda butte}' no pars¬ 
nips. In Scotland an excellent dish is 
made of parsnips and potatoes beaten 
lip with butter. {Hee BirTTKii.) 

Many words will not till a bushel. 
Mere promises will not help the needy. 
If we say to a beggar, ** Be thou filled,” 
is he filled ? 

The ohjeet of words is to conceal 
thoughts. (6fee*LA.NOTJAQE.) 

To have words with one. To quarrel; 
to have an angry discussion. Other 
phrti8o.s to the same effect are —They 
exchanged wot'ds together; Thav passed 
sonic tcords between them (in French, 
” Its out en quelques paroles 


Workl^ on the Dead Horse, doing 
work which has been already paid for. 
8iiuh work is a dead horse, because you 
can get no more out of it. 


* World. A man of the world. One 
acquainted with the ways of public and 
social life. 

A woman of the world. A married 
woman. (tSVe above.) 

“ Tmifhstone. To-morrow wi!| m'o I>c nmnied. 

.4 M-it I'.v- 1 do desire it with all iiiy heart; and I 
hn|u> It m no clisiiom'Bl desire to lie a aomsnof 
tlie wiirhi."—fViolcMpeorr; As roii Like H, v. S. 


All the tcorld and his wife. Everyone 
without exception. 

To go to the world. To get married. 
The Catholics at one time exalted 
celibacy into a ctown of glory,” and 
divided mankind into ceRbaira and 
worldlings (or laity). The former were 
monks and nuns, and the latter were the 
monde (or p^ple of the world). Sirni* 
larly they divided literature into sacred 
and profane. 

“ Everyone goes to the world bat I, and I inny 
sH in a corner and cry beigbo! for a hnsba&d.'*— 
ShalMpeAnt Muek A.do Akoui ItotMna, tl. 1. 


“ It t may teve roiir ladyship's good wiU to go 
to the world, Isabel and i will do as we may.'^ 
All’s Wett Ihd ettOs WsB, i. 
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World (The world, the flesh, 
and the deoil. **Tbe world, i.e. the 
things of this world, in contradistiuction 
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to religious matters; ”tbe flesh,” i.e. 
love of pleasure and sensual enjoyments; 
” the devil,** i.e, all temptatious to evil 
of every kind, as theft, murder, lying, 
blasphemy, and so on. 

Worm. 7b have a worm in one's 
tongue. To be cautankorous; to snarl 
ana bite like a mod dog. 

“ Tboro Is one easy nrtiflro 

That seldom has been known to iniss- 

To snarl at alt things right or wrong, 

Like a irMd dog tiiat bas a worm in's tongue.” 
fiamtm JHaUer; Upon Modern QriUrs. 

To worm out informatwn. To elicit 
information indirectly and piecemeal. 

To u'orm oneself info another's favour. 
To insinuate oneself in au umfevliaud 
manner into the gooti graces of another 
person. 

V A worm is a spiral instrument m- 
sembUiig a double corkscrew, used for 
drawing wads and cartridges from 
cannon, etc. 

' a 

Worms, in Germany, according to 
tradition, is so called from the Liiid- 
wurai or dragon slam by Siegfried under 
the linden tree. 

“Vet iiioro I know of Siegfried that well yonr 
yonr e.ir may hold. 

DeiiOiii.li Die liudeu tree lie slew the dragon 
bold j 

Then in its blood he (allied him, winch turned 
til hom Ilia skill, 

So now no woaiHm banns him, as oft hath 
Vvovcn beeu. JJilMAfpigen, at. liu. 

Wormwood. The tradition is that 
this plant sprang up in tho track of tho 
serpent os it wnthed along tho ground 
when driven out of Paradise. 

Worse than a Crime. It was worjse 
than a erime, it was a blunder. Said by 
Talleyrand of the murder of the Duo 
d*Eiighien by Napoleon I. 

Wor'sUp means state or condition 
of worth, heiico tho term “ his wor8hr,<i,” 
meaning his worthyship. ‘‘Thou shalt 
have worship in tho j)re8enco.of them that 
sit at meat with thee ” (Luke xiv. 10) 
means, ” Thou shalt have worth-ship 
[value or appreciation].” In the ma^ 
ri^e service the man says to the woman, 
“With »y body I thee worship, and 
with all my worldly goods I thee endow ” 
—that isj. I confer on you my rank 
and dignities, and endow you with my 
wealth; the wOrtbship atwhed to my 
pei^n I share with yon, and the wealth 
which is mine is thine also. 

Merer worship the gods unshod. So 
taught Pythagoras, and he meant in a 
careless and slovenly manner. (See 
lambliehits: JVofrrnftcd, symbols.) ^e 
Jewfii took off their shoes when they 
entered holy ground (Exodus iii. 5). 
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This custom was olwerTed by the ancient 
Egyptians. Muhoinotaus and Brahmins 
enter holy places boro-footed; indeed, 
in British India, inferiors take off their 
shoes when they enter the room of a 
British officer, or the wife of an officer. 
The idea is that shoes get covered with 
dust, and holy ground must not be dcffled 
by dirt. {Justin Martyr: Apokyy, i. 62.) 

The command given to the disciples 
by Christ was to shake off the dust of 
their feet when they left a city which 
would not receive them. 

Worsted. Yam or thread made of 
wool; so called from Worsted in Nor¬ 
folk, now a village, hut once n large 
market-town with at least as many 
thousand inhabitants as it now couhijus 
hundretis. (Canubu.) 

Worth = betide. 

“Tliun Kiiih tlij Lord (toil; lluwl yc, wo worth 
the (lay !’‘—Kxohict xxx. :i. 

*• Wo worth the cliase I wo worth the rtny 
That codts tb> life, my gallant mvy.” 

, Sir Vtnlter SroU. 

Worthies {The Mine). {Hee Nine.) 

f The Nine JForthies of London. 

(1) fiir WiUirm Walworth, fishmonger, 
who stabbed Wat Tyler, the rebel. Sir 
William was twice Lord Mayor. (1374, 
1380.) 

(2) AVr Jfvnrtf Pritchard, who (in lIloC) 
feostedEdwani 111., with 5,000followers; 
Edward the Black Prince; John, King 
of Austriathe King of Cyprus; and 
David, King of Scotland. 

(3) Sir Jrtlliam Seremke, who fought 
V^ith the Dauphin of France, built twenty 
almshouses and a free school. (1418.) 

(4) ffir Thoinm fFAiTr, merchant tailor, 
sou of a poor clothier. In 15<).3 he kept 
the cituseus loyal to Queen Mary dur- 

Wyatt’s rebellion. Sir John'Wbitc 
funded St. John’s College, Oxford, on 
the spot where ** two elms grew from 
one root.” 

(5) Sir John Bonham, entrusted with a 
jiraiuablc cargo for the Danish market, 
**knd made commander of the army raised 

to stop the progress of the great Soly- 
man. 

(6) Christophef' Croker. Famous at 
the siege of Bordeaux, and companion 
of the Black Prince wl|en he helped Don 
Pedro to fixe throne of Castile. 

(7) Sir John Hawkwood. One of tlie 
Bla(» Prince’s knights, and immortal¬ 
ised in Italian histo^ as** Giovanni 
Acuti'Cavaliero, 

(8) Sir Jfuifn Camiey. Famous for 
ridding Poland of a monstrous bear. 

J J) Sir Henry Makverer, generally 
ed Henry of Comhill, who lived 


in tlie reign of Henry IV. He ^as a 
crusader, and became the guaruiuri of 
“Jacob’s well.*’« t 

The chronicle of these worthies is 
told in a mixtord of prose and vci>e 
by Bichord Johnson, aumor of The Seven 
tJhampions of Christendom. (1592.) 

V Amodg these nine worthies we 
miss the names of Whittington,' (Gres¬ 
ham, and Sir John Lawrence (Lord 
Mayor in 1664), second to none. 

Wound. Bind the wound, and yrrase 
the weapon. This is a Bosirriician 
maxim. These early physicians applied 
salve to the weapon insteiid of to the 
wound, under the notion of a magical 
reflex action. Sir Kcnolm Digby quotes 
several anecdotes to prove this sympa¬ 
thetic action. 

Wra'lth. The spectral appearance 
of a person shortly about to die. It 
I ap^tcars to persons at a distance, and 
forewarns them of the event” {Wyh- 
laltd superstition.) (&« Faiey.) 

Wrangler, in Cambridge phrase, is 
one who has obtained a place in Mie 
highest mathematical trijxn. 'I'lie first 
man of this class is termed the senior 
wrangler, the rest are arranged accord¬ 
ing to res^iectivo merit, and arc called 
second, third, fourth, etc., wrangler, as 
it may be. In the Middle Ages, when 
lettem were first elevated to respecta¬ 
bility in modem Europe, college exer¬ 
cises were called disputations, and those 
who performed them disputants, becaiisf! 
the main pait consisted in pitting two 
men together, one to argue pro and the 
other eon. In the law and theological 
“schools’’ this is still done for the 
bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees. The 
exercise of an opponent is called an 
opponency. Wran^ing is a word-tiattli; 
con'ied on by twisting words and trying 
to obfuscate on opimnent—a most excel¬ 
lent term for the disputations of school¬ 
men. The opponency begins witli an 
essay on the subjeefc of dispute. 

Wratll'8 Hoi® (Cornwall). The legend 
is that Bolster, a g'gantic wmth or evil 
spirit, paid embarmsing attention to St. 
Agnes, who told him she would listen to 
his suit when he filled with his blood a 
small hole which she pointed out to him. 
The wrath joyfully acceptecl the terms, 
but the hole opened into the sea, and 
the wrath, being utterly exhausted, St. 
Agnes pusned over the cliff. 

WntlE'oai. Overstretched, strained, 
rank. They go to school all the iceek, 
and get toraxen. The weedr. arc quite 
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V}rax 0 \^ The child fell and wraxed his 
ankle. (Auglo«SaxoD, tcreec, miserable, 
wrctchea.)* o 

Wrlgbt of Norwloh. Do you know 
Dr. Wr\ghl of Norwwh ? A reproof 
given to a pei'son who stops the decanter 
at dinner. Dr. Wright, of N<ywich, was 
a gre.'^ diner-out and excellent talker. 
When a person stops the bottle and is 
asked this ^estiov, it is as much os to 
say, Dr. Wright had the privilege of 
doing so because he eutertaiuod the 
table with his couvci'sntion, but you 
are no Dr. Wright, oxc^ept in stopping 
tlie circulation of the wine. 

A similar reproof is given in the 
coinbinatioii room of our Universities 
in this way: The bottle-stopper is 
asked if he knows A or B (any uanui ), 
and after several (queries as to who A 
or B is, the qiiostioner says, “He was 
hanged,” and Doing asked what for, re¬ 
plies, “ For stopping the bottle.” 

Write. To write ftp. To bring into 
public notice or estimation by favour¬ 
able criticisms or accounts of, as to write 
up a play or an author. 

Write Like an Angel (7b). (See 
mid: r Anuel.) 

Wrong. The king (or queen) ean do m 
tvruny. 

"It s liirrciliMc that wc nUouIiI 1i»v>< to 
reniitid Lorti Ue.leiklitle that the soveiviKD ‘can 
(1(1 no wioiiK,’Hiitiiily Ix'diuHi t.lio aovi'i'oiKU ran 
(lid nothing rx('i'i>r liy and with the aiUirr ami 
coiisiMii of til* uiiiiistera of the Crown."- jI'Ao 
'fimeH. 

Wrong End. of the Stick (Tou hare 
got hold of the). Yon have quite misap. 
prehonded the matter; you have got the 
■vrroiig sow by the car. There is another 
form of this phrase which detemuues the 
allusion. Tlie toe of tlie stick is apt to 
be foubhl with dirt, and when laid hold 
of df'Hles the hand instead of sujipoitiug 
the feet. 

Wrong Side of Blanket (The). 
(See Blanket.) 

Wrong Slde^of the Cloth (That is 
the). The inferior'aspect. In French, 
Venrers dn Hrap. 

Wrong Sow by the Bar (You hare 
the). Yuu have made a mistake in 
ehoit^e come to the wrong shop or box; 
or inisapprehondod the sulMoct. Figs are 
caught by the ear. (6Vw Sow.) 

Wrong ’on (A). A fmrse which has 
run at any hat-race meeting not recog¬ 
nised by ' thetrockey Club is technically 
BO calle>, and is boycotted by the club. 


Wroth Money or Wroth Silver. 

Money paid to the lord in lieu of castle 
guard for military service; a tribute 
})aid for killing accidentally some person 
of note ; a tribute paid in anknowlodg- 
mont of the tcuan^ of unenclosed land. 
Dngdale, in his History of Warwick- 
shire, says 

“ Tbere is a (%rt«in rest due unto tlie lord nt 
tbia Hundred Ci.e. ef KniKhtlew, the iiroperty of 
the Duke of uticcleueb),billed wnith-muney, or 
warth-nioney, or swnrff-peniiy... Demrii vice- 
etmiitl rel aiiis eastellams pereotutl ob eitairorum 
prmeidittm vrl i^xcnbiua agenda* (>Sir Henrg Hpcl- 
man; Glnasurg). The tent muet he iraid on Mnr- 
tinninB Day, in the morning at Rnliiditlow Cross, 
liefore sun-nee. The parly payluR it must go 
tiinre almut the cross and say. 'The wrath- 
inoiiey,’ sud then lay it |var}iiif; from Id. to 
2 s, ai.] in n liole In the said l■l■oi(s la^fore good 
witnesses, or forfeit a white hull with red nose 
and ears. Tlie amoiiui thus collected reached in 
luiStoaiMiut 9s.,aii(l nil who eoiiiplied with the 
riistom were entertained nt a uuliHtantuI break¬ 
fast at the Dnke's uxiieiise, and were .toasted in 
u glass of rum and iiiillc.” 

Wnlstan (St.). A .Saxon Bishop of 
Worcester, who rocc'ivcd his see from 
Edward the Confessor. Being accused 
of certain offences, and ordered to resign 
his SCO, ho idanted his crozior in the 
shrine of the Confessor, declaring if any 
of his accusers could draw it out he 
woidd submit to resim; as no one 
could do so but St. Wulshan liimself, his 
iunoccucc was admitted. This sort of 
“ mu-aole ” is the commond'* of legend¬ 
ary wonders. Arthur proved himself 
king by a similar “miracle.” 

Wnnderberg or Vnderheg, ou the 
great moor near Salxbcrg, the chief 
hamit of the Wild-women. It is said to 
be quite hollow, and contains chnrohes; 
gardens, and cities. Here is 01tarle.s V. 
with cTOwn an<l sceptre, lords and 
knights. His grey heaid has twice en¬ 
compassed tlie table at which he sits, 
and when it has grown long enough 'to ' 
go a third time round it Auticlirist will 
appear. (German superstition.) (See 
Babbabossa.) 

Wysfkmoiuitb [ Wine - month']. Thw 
Anglo - Saxon name for October, tb^ 
mouth for treading the wine-vats. In 
• Domesday Book the vineyanU are per¬ 
petually mentioned. 

wynd. Kverg man for his own hand, 
as Henry Wyttd^ught. Every man for 
himself; evei^'mazi seeks his own advan¬ 
tage. When the feud between Clan 
Ghattan end Clan Kay was decitled by 
deadly combat on tlie North Inch of 
Berth, one of the men -of Clan Chuttan 
desertm, and Henry Wynd, a bandy¬ 
legged smith, volunteered tor half-a- 
crown to supply his place. After killing 
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one man he relaxed in bis efforts, and 
on being aiked why, replied, " I have 
done enough for half>a-crown.” He 
was promised wages according to his 
deserte, and fought bravely. After the 
battle he was asked what he fought for, 
and gave for answer that he fought for 
his own hand ; ” whonco the proverb. 

Walter Scott: Talco of a Grand- 
fathm-y xvii.) 

'W^o'iaing (3 syl.). In 1778 a force 
of Bridsli proviifcials and Indians, led by 
Colonel Butler, drove the settlers out of 
the valley, and Queen Esther toma¬ 
hawked fourteen of the fugitives with 
her own hand, in revenge for her son's 
death. Csimpbell has founded his Ger¬ 
trude of Wyondug on this disaster, but 
erroneously makes Brandt leader of the 
expedition, and calls the place Wy'- 
oniing. 

. “ Suk'iuvlianna's side, fair Wroiniotf." 


X 

X on beer-casks indicates beer which 
piiid ten shillings duty, and hence it 
ejime to meun Iwcr of a given tprality. 
Two or three crosses are mere trade¬ 
marks, intended to convey the notion of 
twice or thrice as strong os that which 
pays ten shiUings duty. 

Xaa'tlios [i'eddiih yellow\. Achilles’ 
wonderful horse. Being chid by his 
master for leaving Patroclos on the field 
.of battle, the horse turned his head re¬ 
proachfully, and told Achilles that he 
also would soon be numbered with the 
dead, not from any fault of his horse, 
but bv the decree of inexorable destiny. 
(flHady xix.) {Compare Kumbeis xxii. 
28-30.) 

V Xanthos and Bajios (swift as the 
wind) were the offspring of Podargo the 
haroy and Zephyroa. {See Ho:|SK.y 
'* XanthoSy the river of Trdas. Elian 
and Pliny say that Homer called the 
Scamander “ Aouthos ” or the “ (lold- 
red river,” because it coloured with 
such a tinge tiie fleeces of sheep washed 
in its waters. Others maintain that it 
was so called because a hero named 
Xanthos defeated a body of Trojans on 
its banks, and pushed hiuf of them into 
the stream, as m the battle of Blenheim 
the 43uke of Marlborough drove the 
French into the Danube. 

XfMthm. A largo diiell like (hose as¬ 
cribed to the Tritons. The yolutes 
generally run from right to left; and if 


the Indians find a shell with tho^olutos 
running in the contrary direction, they 
persist that one of their grnla has got 
mto the shell for concealment. 

Xa&tSp'pe or XaatUp’pe (3 syl.). 
Wife of the philosopher SocraiSs. Her 
bad temper has rendered her name 
proverbiau for a conjugal scold. «■ 

>' Bo Bbe M {<iul as wae FliM'entliiii' love, 

A« (ltd Ad Biliyl, HHil M curat and ekrewd 

Ad Sooiutea’ xanOiippe, or a, vofso, 

She iiiovra me nut," 

SlMlitspfare; Taming oflht Shrew, i. s. 

XMtoo'rat^ A disciple of Plato, 
noted for his continence and coiitcmiit 
of wcaltli. (B.C. 396-314.) 

“Warmed liy such youthful iicauly, tlio wwie 

Xcnocratcs winild not have nirae Ih-cii clinsu'. ’ 
Mnn/to I'urtoso, xi e 

Xerx'ea (2 syl.). A Greek way of 
writing the Persian Ksathra ov Kslmlra, 
a royal title assumed by Isfundonr, sun 
of Gushtasp, darawesh. DAiiitrs.) 

When Xerxes invaded Greece he con¬ 
structed a pontoon bridge across the 
Dardanelles, which, being awcjit away 
by the force of tlie waves, so enragc'd 
the Persian despot tliat he “inflicted 
three hundred la.shcs on the rebellions 
nea^ and east cliains of iron across it.” 
This story is probably a Greek mytb, 
founded on the peculiar coustniction of 
Xerxes’ second bridge, which consisted 
of tliree hundred hoate, lashed by iron 
chains to two ships serving as supporters. 
As for the sconcing, without doubt, it 
was given to the eu^neers and not to 
the vraves. 

Xerxes’ Tesure. It is said that when 
Xerxes, King of Persia, reviewed his 
magnificent and cnonnous amiy before; 
stiu'ting for Greece, ho wept ut the 
tliought of slaughter about to take 
place. “ Of all this multitude, who 
shall say how many will I'ctuni S' ” Em¬ 
erson, m his English TrnUe, chaji. iv., 
spealn of the Emperor Charlemagiio 
viewing the fleet o£ the Norsemen in the 
Mediterranean Sea wirii tears in hia 
eyes, and adds, “ !niero was reoam fur 
these Xerxes' tearsi” 

Xerxes wept at the prospective loss 
he expected to suffer u tne invasion 
prepaid, hut Charlemagne wept at the 
prospective disn^tion of his kingdom 
by thp hardy Norsmnen. 

Xtane'BX* The Cid’s bride. 

Xlfc. Boyahdwarf to Edward VI. 

Xii-fjr« A Moroioo b^, servant to 
Bohinson Crusoe. (Ds Foe: JSoiinaoti 
CInme.) 
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y. A letter resembliiur ** y ” vraa the 
Aiiglo'Saxou diaracter tor th (hard); 
hence y% y* y*, otc.^ are sometwea 
made to shuid for tAe, tAai, 

Y. •6’(n7 Sakuk Lettbb. 

Ya'eonl) elm WStb, eumamed aJ 
Solfur (the brazier), bocaoze his f^her 
followed tliat trade in Seiston, was cap¬ 
tain of a bandit troo|n raised himself 
to the sovereignty of Persia, and wae 
the first indcpenuent monarch of that 
country of the Mahometan faith, (873- 
875.) 

Yacumuuna [mother of waferfi], A 
fahiilous sea-snake, fifty paces long and 
twelve yards in ^*rth, said to lurk in 
the lagimos of South America, and in 
the river Amazon. This monster draws 
into its mouth whatever passes within 
a hundred yards of it, and for this 
reason an Indian will never venture to 
enter an unknown laguue till he has 
Mown his horn, which the yocu-mama 
iiDver fails to answer if it is within 
hearing. By this means danger ap- 
proliended is avoided. ( ft dterton.) 

Ya'boo. A savage ; a very ill-maii- 
iirrod person. In GttUircr's Traech 
the Yahoos are describetl as brut&s with 
huniiin foiTUS and vicious proiiemitLcs. 
'I'lioy are subject to the Bonylgihuins, 
or horses with human reason. 

Ya'ma. Judge of departed souls, the 
Minos of tlio Hindus. Ho is repro- 
Houted as of a green colour, and sits on 
li buffalo. 

Yamuna. A sacred river of the 
Ilitidns, supposed by tliem to have the 
elHcaoy of removing sin. 

Yankee. A corruptiou of English.” 
The word got into general use thus: 
In 1713 one Joi^han Hasting, a 
farmer at Cambridge, in New York, 
used the word as a |)ufiiag epithet, 
nieaning geouUie, Asnencan.made, what 
<‘:innot be surpassed, etc.; as, a “Yankee 
horse,” “Yankee cider,” and so on. 
The students of the college, catching up 
the term, caUed Haatin|M “ Yaixkee 
Jouathan. ” It soon spread, and became 
the jocose pet name Of the New Eng¬ 
le iider. Sfuce then the terinhas been 
c.\tended to any American of the 
Northeiii States. (Indian corruption of 
.Anglais or Englbb, thus: YettyeeSf lifM- 
y/ti«, Yjfitghta^ Yankeea.) 

YanMe Doodle is Nankee Doodle 


(Oliver Cromwell), who went to Oxford 
“ with a single feather fastened in a 
macaroni knot,” whence the rhyme—' 

** Nankeo Doodlo came to town npou liis little 
lK>nr, 

Btuck H fcatber in Ills bat, and called it 
nKUaruni." 

The brigade under Lord Percy marched 
out of Boston playing this air “ by way 
of contempt,” but were told they uiould 
dance to it soon in another spirit. 

Yarmoutb Bloater. A red herring, 
for which Yamouth is very famous. 
(Lex Jittlatronietm.) - 

Yarmouth Capons. Red honings. 

Yawn. Greek, chaino; German, 
gahnen ; Anglo-Saxon, gan-ian. 

Yea, Yes. Yea and nag are iu 
answer to questions framed iu the affirm¬ 
ative ; as, “Art thou a prophet ? ” Yea 
or nay.- Yea and no to questions framed 
in the negative; as,* “ Art thou not a 
pi-ophet?” Yes or no. (George F. 
Marsh : lectures on the EnglisK Lan~ 
guage.) (Sec his note on the celebrated 
paa^ge of Sir Thomas More, who re¬ 
bukes Tyndalc for using no instead of 
mg, p. 422.) 

Year. Auuua magnua. The Chal- 
daic astronomers observed that the fixed 
stars sliift tlieir places at about the rate 
of a degree in seventy-two yetirs, ac¬ 
cording to which calculatioiv they will 
l>orfurm one revolution iu !S5,920 yeara, 
at the end of which time thev will return 
to their “as you were.” This revolu¬ 
tion of tlie 'fixed stars is the atmm 
magntfs. The Egyptians made it 30,000 
years, and the Arabians 49,000. (See 
Abtdhasan'^a Meadows of Gold,) 

H For a gem- and a dag. Iu law m.any 
acts are determined by this period»c'f 
time—r.flr. if a person wounded does not 
die within a year and a day, the offender 
is not guilty of murder; if. an owner 
does n«t claim an estray within the same 
length of time, it lielougs to tlie loi'd cf 
the manor; a year and a day is given 
to prosecute appeals, etc. 

Yellow. Anglo-Saxon, geolu, yellow; 
Italian, giallo; Danish, yw/i/; Icelandic, 
gull. ouryoW, y^low metal. 

Yelloto indicates jealousy, inconstancy, 
and adultery. In France the doors of 
traitors used to bo daulxxl with yellow. 
In 8ome^x>autrie6 the law ordains that 
Jews be clothed in yellow, becatAe they 
betrayed our Lord. Judas in medueval 
pictures is arrayed in yellow. In Spain 
me vestments of the executioner are 
either red or yellow—the former to 
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indicate blood-shedding, and ih^ latter 
treason. 

Yellow^ in blazonry, is gold, the 
symbol of love, constancy, and wi^om. 

Yellow y in Christian smbolism, also 
gold, is emblematical of faith, St. Peter 
is represented in a robe of a golden 
yellow colour. In China yellow is the 
imperial colour. 

Yellov-bellles. Frogs, fenmen. The 
Mexicans are so called. 

“ When tbe Qapun'R Vrize was won nt Wlmhb*- 
don, July sist, loss, l>y Beri^nt Buliucr, sud 
Ijiucolti, Ins ik'torr was bnllvd with ‘ Well dnn^, 
yujlow'bclly i ’ lu ailusiou hi his hoIiiK a I.incolii- 
stiire loan and Queries, August Xiiiil, 
1SN5, II. m 

“All, then, Agin, it kin scarce i>o Mexikms 
ncytlier. It iir too fur no'tb for any o' Ihcin 
yelluw-liellies.''—Ceptam Mayne Udd: The War 
Trail, fliaii. Ixxi. 

Yellow Book of nranoo. A report 
drawn up by government every year 
since ISGl, designed to furnish historians 
with reliable information of the state, 
external and internal, of ■ the French 
nation. It is called Yellow from the 
colour of its cover. It corresponds to 
our “ Blue BotA ” and the “ White 
Books ” of Germany and Portugal. 

YolloW'boy (A). A gold sovereign. 

‘‘.Tolin did not blane the cause: there wanlcd 
not 1 ellow-boys to fee ciiuusel.’’—ArbuiAnof; John 
Jiutf. V 

YoUow-boy (A). A banki-upt. Tin; 
French eaU a ikukrupt Safranier, tmd 
Alter au 9^’an means to be made a 
bankrupt. The allusion Is to the ancient 
custom of painting the house of a traitor 
fellow. It will be remombeved that the 
nonse of the Petit Bourbon was long so 
stigmatised on account of the ti'easou of 
the Constable Bourbon. 

•Yellow Caps. A notable insun-ec* 
tion in China, in the reign of Hikn-ling- 
teo (168-189), headed fy Tchang-keb, 
and so called from the caps worn by the 
rebels, which wore all of the imperial 
*,colour. 

Yellow l>war£ A certain queen 
had a daughter named Aix-F&ib, of in- • 
comparable beauty. One day the queen 
went to consult the Desert-Fairy, but, 
being weary, lay down to rest, and fell 
asle^. On waking sfte saw two lions 
approaching, and was greatly terrified. 
At this juncture the TeUow Dwarf 
arrested her attention, and pF^nnised to 
save Ker from the lions if she would 
consent to give him AlIi-Pais for his 
bride. The queen made the promts^ 
and an orange-tree opened, into wUdi 
the queen entered, ana escaped tiie lions. 


The queen now rickened, and Ali -Faiu 
went to consult the Dewrt-Fairy, but, 
like her mother, was threatened by the 
lions, and promised to he tlie dwarf's 
bride -if he would contrive her escape. 
Next morning she awoke in her own 
room, aiid^found on her finger a ring 
made of a single red hair, whict| could 
not be got off. Tlie jnweeas now 
sickened, and the States resolveil to 
give her in marriage to the powerful 
king of the Gold Mines. On the day of 
espousals the Yellow Dwarf came to 
claim his bride, earned her off on 
bis Siiauish cat, and confined her in 
Steel Castle. In the meantime the 
Desert-Fairy mode the king of the Cold 
Mines her captive. One day a mermaid 
apj>eared to tlie captive king, carried 
him to Steel Castle, and gave him a 
sword niailo of one entiro diamond. 
Thus armed, the king went in, and was 
first encountered by four sphinxes, then 
by six dragons, then by twenty-four 
nymphs. All the.se he slew with the syi'cn 
sword, and then came to the princess. 
Here he droppcil his swoi'd, which i,he 
Yellow Dwai'i took possession of. The 
Yellow Dwarf now made the king his 
captive^ and asked if ho would give up 
the pnnccss. “ No,” said the king; 
wliereupou the dwarf stabbed him fu 
the heart; and the princess, seeing him 
fall, threw herself upon the dead body 
and diedalso. iCmnteM D'AuImov : Fairy 
Talee.) ' 

Yellow Jook. The flag displayed 
from lazarettos, naval haspitals, and 
vessels in quarantine. (JSee Union Jack. ) 

Yellow Jack The yellow 

fever. 

" Rnyiiionil and all bis (Aiiiily died of yotlovr 
fo\ or. and VoriiAnilo... bad iiibimhI a fow wooksi 
rornverins from a touch n# yellow Jaok.“—.I. 
Uttittfr: Hanm Afoitle, book iv. ebap. x. 

YelloWtaammor {The). The ^gs 
of this bird are spot^ with red. The 
tradition is that the lard fluttered about 
the Cross, and got sthined with the blood 
in its plumage, and by way of punish¬ 
ment its eggs were ijoomed ever after to 
bear marks of bloou. ’I'm a very lame 
stoiy, but helps to show bow in former 
times every possible thing was made to 
boar some allusion to the Bcdeeinnr. 
Because the bird was “cursed,'* boys 
who abstain :hrom plundering the eggs of 
small birds, were taught that it is as 
right and propqr to destroy the eggs of 
tlm bunting as ito persecute a Jew. {See 
Caimfusi TBAumoNS.) 

V Hammer is a corruption of the 
Gomaa antr^y a bunting. 
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Ye'men. Arabia Felix. Felix is a 
mistranslation by .IWolemy of Yemen, 
w))ich nvsaus to the “right”— i.e. of 
Mecca. {See Siomr Arabia.) 

“ UriLiitiliil an! ibe nuiMs tbat gliila 
Oil 8ninnior-ei c» tbrouerti Yemen’s dnios. 

ThonuteMoere: Fin-Wornhintert. 

Yeoman {A) was .anciently a 
foit^shilling freenolder, and as^ such 

J [iialified to vote^ and serve on juries, 
n more modern tunes it meant a fanner 
who cultivated his own freehold. Later 
still, an upper farmer, tenant or other- 
wise, is often called a yeoman. 

“ His family were yeoiren of the riclier class, 
wtio for some irenenicions hail held property.”— 
It. V. Jtbb ; niehnrd imtitky, ebap. 1. p. 3. 

Yeonum'o Service. Begular hard 
work; effectual sei-vice; excellent ser¬ 
vice whether in a good or bad cause. 
The reference is to the yeomen of tlie 
Free Companies. 

“ The wliolo tr.'iiiiinp of Port Royal did liim yeo- 
iiiaii's sen fee.”—SliOTlIiofwe; Sn Perdval, p. 60. 

” We found a lonjsr knife, and a knotted liand- 
kercliief slaiiuw] with blood, willi wMcIi I'laiido 
bad no doiilrt recently dons yeomnn's service.” 
—AtiM BobtiiMH: WhUcfiiart, cliap. v lii. 


Yeomen of the Guard. The beef¬ 
eaters {q.t'.). 

Yeth-Hennda. Dogs without heads, 
said to be the spirits of uul>apti8ed 
children, whicli ramble among the 
woods at night, making wailing noises. 
{Devomhii'c.) 


Yezd (1 syl.). Chief residence of 
.the Fire-worshipers. Stephen says 
they have kept the sacred tire alight 
above 15,000 years, without suffering it 
to go out for a second. The sacred lire 
is on the moimtaiu Ater Quedah {Man¬ 
sion of the Fire\ and he is deemed un¬ 
fortunate who dies away from the moun- 
hiiii. (ZVrriff.) 

” Kntm Yc*d’s eternal ‘ Mansirm of tbe Pirc,’ 
Vi'crc aiffcd mints In dreams of lieai cn cspire.” 

Thotnas Moore: Lolla JlooMi, lit. i. 


Ygg'dr^^ The ash-tree, whose 
roots run in tliree directions; one to the 
Asa-go<}s in hetiwu, one to the Frost- 
giants, and the tliird to the undoivworld. 
Under each root is a fountain of won-, 
derful vktues. Ift the tree, which drops 
honey, sit an eagle, a squirrel, and fonr 
staffl. At the root lies the serpent 
Nithhoggr gnawing it, while the squirrel 
Batatoskrruns up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at the top and the 
serpent. {Seamimvian mythology,) 


‘'Tbe Nornas bcsurlnklo 
Tli« ash Y&dnussil.” 

Lord Cih'Sin; MaroU, bk. viil. 


Y^mlr. I'he personification of Chaos, 
or the first created being, produced by 


the antagonism of heat and cold. He 
is called a giant, and was nourished by 
the four milky streams which flowed 
from the cow Audhum'la. While he 
slept, a man and woman grew out of his 
left arm, and sons from his feet. Thus 
was generated the race of the frost-giants. 
{lirmthursar.) 

Odin and liis two brothers slew Ymir, 
and threw his carcase into the Ginnun'- 
gagap (abyss of abysses), when liis blood 
formed the water of the earth, his gore 
the ocean, his hones the mountains, his 
teeth the rocks, his skull the heavens, 
his brains the clouds, bis hair plants of 
eveiy kind, and his eyebrows the wall 
of defence against the giants. {Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology.) 

Yn’loL An earl of decayed fortune, 
father of Enid, ousted from his earldom 
by his nephew Ed'ym, son of Nudd, 
called the “Sparrow-hawk.” When 
Edyrn was overthrown in single comliat 
bylPrince Geraint', he was compelled to 
restore the earldom to Yn'iol. {Tvnny~ 
son: Idyls of the King; Enid.) 

Yo'ke (1 syl.). Greek zugon, Latin 
Jt/gwn, French joug, Dutch jtik, German 
joch, Anglo-Saxon getic (proii. yoe). 

To pass under the yoke. To suffer the 
disgraoe of a vanquished army- Tlie 
Homans made a yoke of three spears— 
two upright and one restRig on them. 
When ah army was vampiished, the 
soldiers bad to lay down arms and 
pass under this archway oi spears. 

Yor'ick. The King of DenmorVa 
jester, “ a fellow of infinite jest and 
most excellent fancy.” {Hamlet, v. 1.) 
In Tristram Shandy Sterne introduces 
a clergyman of that name, meant for 
himself. 

York, when it was Saxon, was wdled 
Eorwic, and the legend is that, a Duke 
of Effroc beiug drowned at the foot of 
the wall caused this name to bo given 
to the city. Southwark Wall was also 
called the Effroc Wall or Stone. {T’tmr 
Hugo: H Homme qui Jtity pL ii. bk. 
iii. 1.) • 

York is Enrc-u'ic (pron. Yorric)^ and 
means the town on tlie Eure, now called 
the Ouse. The Romans Latinised the 
worrl Eure of Evre into “Evora” or 
“Ebora,” and icie into “vicuui;” 
whence El}ora.-vicam, contracted into 
Mor^OMm. 

York Stairs (London), ffy Inigo 
Jones. The only remains left of the 
rolendid mansion of the Buckinghams. 
1110 rite is part of the precincts of a 
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pdace belonging to tlie bishops of Nor- 
¥dcb. It then passed to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, then to the archbishops 
of York, then to the Crown, ^en to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it. 
The second Duke of Buckingham pulled 
it down, and converted it into the 
five streets, etc., called respectively, 
“George,” “Villiers,” “Dnke,” “Of,” 
“ Buckingham.” The gate leading to 
the Thames is the only part of this 
mansion which remains. 

Yorks (a Stock-Bxchange term), tho 
Gient Northern Bail way Ordinary Stock, 
the York lino. Similarly, there are the 
Berwicks, the Brums, the Dovers, the 
Leeds, the Pots or Potteries, the Sitiga' 

5 lores, and so ou. {See SrocK'ExcHAMaE 

iJLANO.) 

Yorkshire. I'se' Yorkshire, too. I 
am os deep os you are, and am not to 
be bamboozled. The North-couutiymen 
are proverbially “ long-beaded aadcon- 
nie. ” A tale is told of a Yorkshire rustic 
under cross-examination. The counsel 
tried to make fun of him, and said to 
him, “ Well, fanner, how go calves at 
York?” “Well, sir,” said the farmer, 
“ on four legs, and not on two.” “ Si¬ 
lence in the court! ” cried the baffled 
bigwig, and tried again. ‘ ‘ Now, fanner 
—remember you are on your oath—.are 
tli^ as many fools as ever in the West 
Riding?” “Well, no, sir, no; we’ve 
got our diare^ no doubt; but there are 
not so many as when you wein there.” 

Young Chevalier. Charles Edward 
Stuart, the second Pretender. (1720- 
1788.) 

Young England. A set of young 
noblemen and aiistocratic gentlemen 
who tried to revive the formality and 
cou A manners of the Chesterfield school. 
They wore white waistcoats, patronised 
the pet poor, kioked down u|mu shop¬ 
keepers, and were altogether Ited-Tape 
Kmghts. Disraeli has inuncrtaliscdrthmr 
ways and manners, but scarcely a' caput 
moriuwn of their folly now remains. 

Yenng Ckrmi^. A literal school 
headed by Heinrich Heine, whoso aim 
was to hberate politics, religion, and 
manners from we old conventional 
trammels. 

Yonng Italy* A league of Italian 
refugees, who associated ^maelres with 
the French r^ublicaa patty, called the 
Charbo»nerie/Ji7ru>ci'atique(q.v.). It was 
organised at Marseilles W Ma^ni, a&d 
its chief object was to dmuse republican 
principles. 


Yow Petitiimanhhatl avnr l^y, 

etc. The part omitted if a petition 
to the Crown, “for your Majesty’s most 
prosperous reignbut it to Parlia¬ 
ment, the suppressed words are, “for 
the prosperons success of tliis high and 
honourable court of Parliameut.’^ 

Yonth Bentorad. lola'os was re¬ 
stored to youth, as Euripides says. 

Pliaon, the beloved of Sapi^o, was 
restored to youth on the behalf of 
Venus. 

JEson was restored to youth by Medtea, 
and so was Jason. 

The muses of Bacchus and their hus¬ 
bands were restored to youth, according 
to .^schyios. 

Yaolde, Ynonde, or Jsenlt Daughter 
of the Queen of Ireland. Sir Tristiam, 
being wounded, was cured by Ysolde, 
and ou his return to Cornwall gave his 
uncle such a glowing doaciiption of the 
young: princess that he sent to ask her 
hand in marriage. Ysolde manied King 
Mark of Cornwall, but entertained a 
criminal jiassion for tho nephew. 'Jhis 
attachment bein^ discovered by the king, 
he banished Tristram from Ooniwall. ' 
Sir Tristram went to Wales, whei-e ho 
performed prodigies of valour^ and bis 
imcle invite bun bach again. The 
guilty intercourse being repeated, Sir 
iVistram was banished a second time, 
and went to Spain, Ermouie, and Brit¬ 
tany. In this last place he met with 
Ysolt of the White Hand, daughter of 
ilte Duke of Brittany, whom he married. 
After many marvellous exploits he was 
severely wounded, and, being told tliat 
no one could cure him but Ysolde, ho 
sent a messenger to Cornwall, and told 
him if the queen cousonted to accompany 
him he was to hoist a white fiag. The 
queen hastened to succour her lover, but 
Ysolt told her husband that the vessel 
was coming with a Uaek sail displayed. 
Sir Tristram, in an agony ol despair, 
fell ouhis b^ and instantly expired. 
Soon as Ysolde heard thereof, we fiung 
JberseU on the corpse and died also. 
King Mark buried tn#two in one grave, 
and planted over it a rose-bush and vine, 
wbicn so intermingled their branches 
as they grew ux> that no man could 
separate them. 

Ysolt Aftke Wlilta BmmI Daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of Brittany and wife of 
Sir'rrMram. {S^^^ove,) 

Y k» lil> o ^ in Cbinefe mythology, 
fstheoldtiMn of tite moon, who unites 
with a mOwb kord all predestined 
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couAoa, after which nothing can prevent 
their uni^n. ^ 

Ynga. A mundane period of years, 
four of which have already pass^, 
making uj) an aggregate of four million 
solar years. In the first period men 
were innocent and free frAu disease, in 
the ^(Hid tlicir life was shortened by 
one quarter. In the first period devotion 
was man’s object, in the second spiritual 
kmwledge,iaW\o third saerijiee. Com¬ 
pare the Hindu legend with the account 
given in Genesis. 

Yule (1 eyl.). Christmastime. 

Yule Log. A great log of wood laid 
ill ancient times across the hearth-tire 
on Christmas Eve. This was done with 
C(‘rtaia ceremonies and mucli merry¬ 
making. (Norwegian, juuly Cluistmas.) 

'' K« <*r nt Yiiletiil.*, wlieti tbe ie[rt*iit lour llanM*d 
I It cUimnt'y cnriicr. lauEOi anti Jest went nmn I.” 

Sldrieh ; wyndhuta rowers, atAQ&i S. 

Yule Swain ( Tke). A kind of Santa 
Klaus among the Lax)ps. He is eleven 
fbot high, and tides on a goat. He 
appe.ar8 on St. Thomas’s Day, and con¬ 
tinues his visits till Christmas Eve; but 
wdiero he comes from and whither he 
goes nobody has the least idea. 

Ynletide has been held as a sacred 
festival by numberless nations. 

fViHidlt/n» hold I>t>coniiicr 85tU aa (he anniver* 
.wiry of rhe liirtli of .Tmis. 

* i:binn on the wkuio day cpiehrates the hirtb of 
Hiiddlia. s III of Mays, (nuiimu) 
lirniits hold iliirinff tbo wiiitur Rolstit'e the fos- 
tiMil Ilf Nolaith. {Iljagine.) 

Kifiipt lit'lil that ITorus, son of Iai8,wa8 tiuni 
towirila the closo of Decemher. iLe Clerk de 

f<C)‘te!irn(».) 

(Vrtf.iy relehriited in the Winter solstiro the Inrtli 
of neiiiCter (C*er««), IMouy»n8ihflreh(ia),aml Henir 
Klfi 

ludin. NnwemuB- Indian irihea keep Yuletido 
HK a rotiirioiia festival. (Mmier HUrfftnia.) 

UeTui) holds in the winter solstice the fratival 
of ('aiiariiiine. (Iffsfory of the Iitdiea, tol. il. 

|i. .'Ci4.) 

/’irKiaatthessme period hoiioors tliehirthnf 
.MU bras. (Oraas.) 

Itmue relehrsted on peeeinber SStli the festival 
“ NaiRlls «ioHs Ittvietid" 

Si’itiutiiiatiu bald at Tuletide the festival ratird 
dill, 111 honour of Preya, son of Odin. 

Ynm'boes (2 syl.). Fairies of African 
mythology, about two feet high, of a 
white colour, and dressed like the people 
of JaloflP. I^eir favonrite haunt is the 
range of hills called The Paps. 

'* When evening's shades o’er Ooree’s isle extend, 
The nimble Yntniioesfrom Tbe Paps descend, 
Hlily appr^iaen the natives' huts, and steal 
With secret hand me poruideil coos coos meal." 

KeiffkUty i t^lfy Mythology. 

Y'Teu (St.) (1 syl.). Patwu saint of 
lawyero, neing' himself a lawyeh As 
ho nsed his &iowledge. of the law in 


defending the oppressed, he is called in 
Brittany “ the poor man’s advocate.” 

“ Advoettns, sort non latro, 
lies miranda impiilo.” 

ifynn. to St. FW*. 

^Y'vuto't (prou. JiV€-tS). The King of 
Yvetot. yvetot is a town in Nonnaudy, 
and the king referred to is the lord of 
the town, colled roi d'Yvetot in old 
chronicles. The tradition is that Clotaire, 
son of Clovis, having slain Ganlthicr, 
lord of Yvetot, before the high altar of 
Soissons, made atonement by conferring 
the title of king on the heirs of the 
murdered man. 

“ 11 f'tait III! roi d‘Yvetot 
Foil nmiiu dans I'lustoirc s 

Sc levant tiurd. sc courh.aul, ti'it, 
lliirniant fort Inen satis gluirc, 

Ut ciiiironnc par .Icannetou 

U'nii nniple )>i>nnct de cotmi, 

Dit-ou. 

oh! oh! oh ' oh I ah! ah! ah! ali! 

Quel bon pent roirVtait, lit! la! lit!’' 

Senmotr. Aui d’lV/ot (JS13). 

A kimr there was, ‘ roi d’Y vetot’’ dept. 

But little known lu siory ; 

Went soon to licil. till diiyiiKhl slept. 

And soundly without (tlc.ry. 

His royal brow iti foUcii cap 

Would Janet, when he took tiis nap. 
Enwrap. 

Ab’ ah! .ab! ah I ho! hot ho! ho! 

A famous kinsf this ' roi d'Yietol.’’ 

A’. C. D. 


Z 

Za'bian. The Yabian trorld of fashion. 
Tlic world of fashion that w’oiships the 
stiirs, fir men and women of notoriety. 
A Ziibiau is u wmrshipper of the mm, 
moon, and stiars. The Chaldees and 
ancient Persians were /abians. 

" This is the new meteor, admired wii li so iiiiicli 
deroliiin by the Kahiau world of ftishu-u /Id- 
priii'ifi, No, 1. 

Zaooo'ia. King of Mo/.‘iii|'Iioc. 
Camoens, in his J.imad, says that he 
received Vasco da Gnmn and his men 
with great ho.spitalily, believing them to 
be Mahometans, Init the inoinent he 
dircofered that they were Clirhitiaus i41 
his kiudness turned to the most ran¬ 
corous Mte. He t(ied to allure them 
into ambush, but, failing in this, sent to 
Gama a pilot to conduct the fleet to 
Momba'ze (2 syl.'), wlicro the whole 
party w'ould lijuve been-killed or reduced 
to slavery. Tbis treaclioiw foiled also, 
liecause ■'(''enua drove the fleet in a cou- 
traiy direction by a storm. The faith¬ 
less pilfit la-stly attempted to ran the 
ships upon hidden rocks, but th^Nereids 
came to the rescue, and the pilot threw 
himself into the sea to escape the anger 
of the Portuguese adventurer.. (Oamem: 
Ltistad, bks. i. ii.) 
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Zad'klol (3 AumI of the planet 
Juuiter. {Jewish mythology.) 

kttdkid. The pen*naine of Lieu¬ 
tenant Morrison, author of the Jhvphctic 
Ahmuae. 

Za'doo, in Diyden’s satire of Absalom 
and Aehitophd, is designed for Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

"Zailnc tlic priest, wbom c^bunning power and 
plaeei, 

HtB lowlr tnind ndranr«<t t«i David's [Cliarles 11.] 
giut-c. ’ Dan i. lines M)]-s. 

Zakarl'ja 11m Muhammad, sur- 

named Kazivini, from Kaswin, the place 
of his birth. Bo Sacy calls him “ the 
Pliny of the East ’» (1200-1283.) 

Zakknm. A tree growing in the 
Muhammadan hell, from which a food is 
proiiarod for the damned of inexpressible 
bitterness. 

*■ How will it l>o for him whose fond is Zak- 
kam ? '* -The Kerau, 

ZaL Son of S&ra Nerim&n, exposed 
on Mount Elburz, because he was bom 
with white hair, and therefore supposeil 
to be the offspring of a deer. He was 
brought up by the wonderful bii-d See- 
murgh (q.v.), and when claimed by his 
father, received from the foster-bird a 
feather to give him insight into futurity. 
(^Persian mythology.) 

Za'nes. The statues dispersed about 
the grounds on which the public games 
of Groeee were celebrated. They were 
the produce 6f tines imposed on those 
who infringed the regulations. 

^laao’iiL Hero of a novel so called 
b}' Lord Lytton. Zanoni is .sup|) 08 ed to 
possess the power of communicating with 
spirits, prolonging life, and producing 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 

Zun'y. More correctly, Zanny 
(Italian xanm, a buffoon: Latin t,anmo, 
“ sanna ’’ means a grimace, and ** sau- 
noo ” one who makes grimaces). 

r *" Por itiih‘»‘d, 11 

^e's like tbc 'sani' t<» a tqeibler ' 

Thai tries (ricks after liiai toinakciiMm laugb.” 
JS. Jtmium: Kerry ora of his tlumour, Iv. s. 

f “Tie liClooged tn one of those dmtaatic enm- 
paniesmilod zaiiiii, wlin weni about (be country 
reciting and acting.” -/o&n Tnylesant, chap, 
xxrii. 

ZeL A Moorish eymbgl. 

“ Where, some hours since, was beard the swell 
• Of trumpet,and the clash of zcl." 

Tktmtu Uoore: Fire-Worshippers. 

Zai'tea was in love with Azim; Azim 
left his «mtive Bokham to join the Per¬ 
sian army, and was taken captive by the 
Greeks. Keport said ** he was deM; ’* 
ZeHca lost her reason, joined the barm 
of the Veiled Prophet os *' one of the 


elect of Paradise,” and became “jpri^jtess 
of the faith.” When Azim jomeit the 
prophet’s band, Zelica was appeiuted to 
lure him to bis destruction, noth of body 
and soul. They meet—^Aziin tells her 
to fly with him, but she tells him she is 
the prophet’s bride, and flees from his 
embrace. After the death of the prophet 
Zelica puts on his veil, and Azim, Bunk¬ 
ing he sees the prophet, rashes ou her 
and kills her. (Thomas Moore: Vetted 
J*rophet of Khorassan ; Lalla Jtookh.) 

Zelo'tes (3 syl.) or Siearii were pious 
assassins among the Jews, who imposed 
ou themselves the task of killing all who 
broke the Mosaic law. (Mishnah : Hau- 
hedriin, ix. 6.) 

“ Simon Zclotes was prolmbly a disciple of J tidas 
(be (ianlonitc, leader of a |«rty of tlio Keu:i:iu 
(Siearii)."—ileuan; Mfe of Jesus, is. 

Zem. The sacred well of Mecca. Ac¬ 
cording to Arab tradition, this is the 
very well that was shown to Hagar when 
Ishmael was perishing of thirst. Mecca 
is built round it. 

Zen'obis Khan [great ehirf]. A title 
assumed in 1206 by Temoudin, a Persian 
rebel, in the presence of 100 tribes. His 
progress was like that of a destroyitig 
angel, and by his sword Persia became 
part of the vast Mogul empire. 

Zend-Aves'ta. The great work of 
Zoroa-ster, or rather Zarathiistra, the 
Medo, who reformed the Magpan religion. 
It is the Avesta or ” Living Word,”- 
written in the Zend language (b.c. 49()). 
It now contains the Yocna, the Via- 
pered, the Vondidod, and the Khordah- 
Avesta. 

“The sacred writings of Ihe I’arsces |jn\« 
nsuftlly been called Zend-Avesta by Kuropriiiix : 
but this Is, wiiliiiut doubt, an iiiversion of tlio 
pro|ier order of the words, as tbe I*abla\i iHioka 
always style tliem ' A vieMk-ra-Zand ’ (text and 
coinmenfary).” — Jiang: Kuays on the I'arsis, 
Kssay ill. p. la 

ZeiMl'ophoii. A corruption of Pmel- 
ophoH. The beggar-maid loved by King 


ophoH. 'ine neggor-maiu lovea py Jking 
Cophe'tua. " 

“Tbe magimniraous and most Illustrate king 
Copiietiia seteyeniHin tbe nernicioiis and indiiol. 
^tate Iwggar /melophoa.' —Shtdtrepeaie; love's 
Jatbowr'slost.iv. 1. 

Za^th, Na'dir. Zenith iy the point 
of Bie heavens immediately over the 
head of the spectator. Na'dir is the 
opporite point, immediately beneath the 
spectator's feei (FVeneh, zSnUh, nadir.) 

ZtlAmi [sMfvAer of smvts]. Tlio 
cherub despatch^ by Gabriel to And 
S^taa, alter his flight from hell. Ithu'- 
riel goes with Mm. (Milton: Idradm 
Jtootiiq, 788 - 796 .) 
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^pb'yr. The west wind, the son 
of^'oluH and Auro'ra, and the lover of 
Flora.* {Jloman niifthology,) 

Pus de sepkyr. Standing on one foot 
and balancing the other b^kwards and 
forwards. 

Zens (1 syl.). Tlie ^ecian Jupiter. 
T\|p word means the ^‘living one.*' 
(Sanskrit, Djma^ heaven.) {See Jv- 
riTEfi.) 

Zeux'ls (2 syl.), a Grecian painter, 
is said to have painted some grapes so 
well that the biim came and pecked at 
them. 

“ K'en asiM>or hints,(iercived with minted^raKSi 

1)0 surfeit by the e)K,aud i>in« uicitihw.'' 

HhalteDpeare: Venus and Admm. 

Zii, Hypothetical stock, entered in 
‘‘salted accounts,** to givo a colourable 
balance “ to the good.” (Hebrew sipht\ 
it book.) ( I'idocq : Xcs Voteurs, vol. ii. 
pp. 81, 87.) 

Zlg. A prodigious cock, which stands 
with its feet on the earth and touches | 
heaven with its head. When its wings j 
; arc spread it darkens the sun, and causes I 
a total eclipse. This cock crows before 
the Lord, and deligbteth Him. {Baby- 
hitneh Talmud.) 

Zlg. A chum, a comrade. (Italian 
ziym, a newt or little lixard.) It gener¬ 
ally means uh mauvais mmarade, unless 
otherwise qualified. {JPrench aryot.) 

“ Ot>l.v I iMi hon iwif Ouirfa: Under Two 

Fltniit, dial) >'xv. 

Zlm and Jim. “His house was 
made a habitation for Zim and Jim, and 
every undeaii thing” {(jodh/ Maul's Por¬ 
tion, 1G63). The marginal reading of 
Isa, xii. 21, 22, explains Zim to be wild 
beasts, and Jim jackals. 

Zlmritin Dryden's Absalom mdAehi- 
tophvl, is the second Duke of Bucking* 
ham. Like the captain who conspireil 
against Asa, King of Judali, he “fonned 
parties and joined factions,” but pending 
theissye “ he waA drinking hiiuseli drunk 
in the house of Arza, steward of his 
house.** (1 Kin^ xvj. 9.) • 

“ Boirio of t 111) chiefs were princes in the land j 

111 the llrsi rnnk of these did kiiiiri stand ; 

A nuin so various that he seemoil to bo 

Not one, hut »U manklud'a epiuune. 

Ntiff ill (ipinioits, always in the wmnff. 

Was cu'rything hy starts, and noUiiiio: long.'* 

I’art i. 

ZlB'oali. Gipsies: so called in Spain 
from Sinte or Sind (India) and ealo 
(black), the supposition being that they 
came from Hindustan, which no doubt 
is true. The Persian Zanyi means an 
Etbippian or Egyptian. 


2^dllcltea (3 syl.). An heretical 
Mahometan sect, who disbelieve in God, 
the resurrection, and a future life. They 
think that the world is the production of 
four eternal elements, and that man is a 
microcosm of the world. 

Zlaen'ra, in the Iteeammm of Boc¬ 
caccio (day ii. novel 9), is the Imogen of 
Shakespeare’s Vymbeline. In male attire 
2iineura assumed the name of Sicuca'no 
da Finale, and Imogen of Pidelc. Zin- 
eura’s husband was Bernard LomeUin, 
and the villain was .Ambrose. Imogen's 
husband was Posthumus Leonatus, and 
the villain lachimo. In Shakespeare, 
the British king Cymbeline takes the 
place assigned by Boccaccio to the 
sultan. 

Zloa. JiauyhtcYof Zion. Jerusalem 
or its inhabitants. The city of David 
stood on Mount Zion. Zion and Jeru¬ 
salem were pretty much in the same 
relation to each other as Old and New 
Edinburgh. (Hebrew, Tslyou, a hilL) 

Zfalt. "Seiroiirer mtre te zist et le 
zest." To bo in a quandary; in a state 
of perfect bewilderment. Also, to shilly 
sliJiuly. “ Zest ” is anything of no value, 
as “ '('da ne rant pns un zest ” (It is not 
worth a fig). “ Zist ’* is the same word 
slightly varied. • 

Zobelde (2 syl.). A lady of Bagdad, 
whose history is relatwl m tlie Three 
Calenders. The Kalif Hareun-al-ltas- 
chid married her. {Arabian Siykts.) 

Zo'dlao. All imaginary belt or pne 
in the heavens, extending about eight 
degrees each side of the ecliptic. 

Sians of the Zodtae. The zodiac is 
divided iiito twelve equal parts, pro- 
ccerliiig from west to east; each part is 
thirty degrees, and is distinguished by a 
sign. Beginning with ‘ ‘ Anes,” we have 
first six northern and then rix sontheru 
Bigqg—i.c. six on the north side and six 
on the south side of the equator; 
ginning with “ Capriconius,*' we have 
six asfendiny and then six descendiny 
signs—i.c, six which ascend higher and 
holier towards the north, and six which 
descend lower and lower towards the 
sooth. Tlie*six northern signs are: 
Aries (the ram), Taurus (the bull), 
Oemini (the twins), spring signs; Caneet' 
(the Mub), Leo {the lion), Vivyo (the 
virgin), suimuer signs, The si%southern 
are: Libra (the balance), &orpio (the 
scorpion), Sayitta'i'ius (!,he archer), 
autnmu signs; Caprxeom.u (the goat), 
(the water-bauer) ondPiscM 
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(the fishes), 'winter signs. (Greek, to-on, 
liTing creatures.) 

Our vernal sIrds tbe Rah begins, 

Then comes tiie in May the Twiss; - 
Tbe onAM in June, next Lxo shines, 

Anil Viunoends the northern signs. ^ 

Tlie BAr.ASC« brings autumnal trnits. 

The ScuKrtos slings, tbe Akcuxb shoots 
])cccmber'a Goat brings vintry blast, 
AilVAniCH miu, tbe Ttsu come last. £. C.B. 

2kiluur. The name of a Jewish book 
contBining’ cabalistic expositions of the 
'^bookii of Moses.” 'Xraditionallj as¬ 
cribed to Babbi Simon ben Yochi, first 
century ; but probably belonging to tbe 
thirteenth century. 

'‘The ivnowned Koliar is vrritten in Aramaic, 
and >8 a coinnieuiary on the Pentateuch, acford- 
mg to its divisions into flft}-two hebdomadal 
k‘s.«)ns."~A')icyciupisdia Braannita, vu). xil. 
ji. »13. 

Zollism. Harsh, ill-tempered criti¬ 
cism ; so called from ZoQos {q.v,). 

ZollM (Latin, Zoilm). The excord of 
Zoihe, The pen of a critic. Zoilos was 
a literary The^'tes, shrewd, witty, and 
spiteful. He was nicknamed Mtmdro- 
inaseix (Homer’s scourge), because ho 
mercilessly assailed the epics of Homer, 
and called the companions of Ulysses in 
the island of Circe “weepiim porkers” 
(“ efwirid'ia klaionta ”). ife also flew 
at PLato, IsocTates, and other high 
game. 

" Peudentem volo Zoiluiii videre." Martial. 

Zola-lse. To write like Zola, the 
French novelist, the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Zola is noted for 
his realistic novels, many of which are 
iiu^t for circulating libraries. His sped- 
ality is a reckless e^^sitiou of tbe hcen- 
tions habits of the French. His historic 
novel, called the Debdde, exposed the 
breakdown of Napoleon HI. and his 
urmjsin the Franco-German war (1870- 
1871). 

Other })arts of speech from Zola ore 
Zola^ue, ZolaisatioB, Zolaiser, etc. 

Toe most complimentary me|niug 


of Zolaesque is the teri'ible dcacx'ipifre 
style of writing. The more general 
moaning is Uceuliou^nd coarselj^erotic. 

ZoUverelii, meaning customs union, 
a commercial union of German states 
for tlie purjKiseof establishing a imiform 
tariff of duties^ (Begun 1819.) 

Zo'jphleL An angelic scout of swift¬ 
est wmg.” The word means “ God’s 
spy.” XUiltoH: Paradiee lostf vi. }f65.) 

Zoralda (3 syl.). Daughter of Agi- 
mora'to of Algiers, who becomes a 
Christian and elopes with Buy Perez do 
Yiedma, an officer of Leon. The story 
is told in an episode of J)on Quixote, 
called The Captive'a Life and Adven¬ 
tures. (Bk. iv. chap. ix.-xi.) 

Zoralde (3 syl.) or Zoraida. Tho 

name of a yacht belonging to the squad¬ 
ron at Cowes. This name is taken from 
Bossim’s Zoraidi et Ckradin. 

Zounds! All oath, meaning God’s 
wouuda 

ZulaL That stream of Paradise, clear' 
as crystal and delicious as nectar, which 
“the spiiits of the just made i>erfect” 
drink of. 

Zuloilca. Daughter of Giaffir, Pacha 
of Aby'dos. She is all pnrit}[ and love- 
liness. Her inteUigencej joyousiiuss, 
undeviating love, ana strict rejmrd to 
duty are beautifully portrayed. She 
proraisea to flee with Selim uud l>ecom« 
his bride; but her father, shoots 

her lover, and Zulerka dies of a broken 
heart. {Byron: Bride of Ahydos.) 

yttleika. The wife of Joseph. 

“ It Is less rostly than tho others, ami it Is re- 
uisrksble that, altboiigk bis wife's iisine, Ziileika 
(M'coriltng to riiMlition), Is inserted in ,tlio eer- 
tifleates given to pilgrims, no winve iiaving Unit 
iituiK' issliown.”—TA« Timtm (Beport the vmt »/ 
Me Prince of trofee to Me of Hrtn-oiO. 

Zulfit'gar* Ah’sswordi- (iSk«S wobs.) 
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lish “ Works ” were collected 1761, with 
“Life” by Dr. Johnson; amiu edited 
by Dr. Giles m 1866. See also Grant’s 
“De Vita et Ob. Bogeri Aschami,” 
Hartley Coleridge’s “Northern Wor¬ 
thies,” andMorley’s “ EnglishWriters,” 
vole. viii. and ix. 


Aahmold, Bias Li«difliold, May 
23rd, 1617; d. May 18th, 1692). “ Thea- 
trum Chemicum Britamdeum” (16^; 
“Fasciculus Chernies” (1664); “The 
Way to Bliss” (1658); “The Institu¬ 
tion, Laws, and (^emonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter” (1672) ; and 
“Antiunitios of Berkshire” (1712). 
“Memoirs” (1717)^ 

Atherstone, Hdwla (b. 1788, d. 
1872). “Last Days of Herenlaneiun” 
(1821); “Midsummer Day’s Dream” 
(1822); “The Fall of Nineyeh” (1828, 
1830, 184J); “ Sea-Eings of Ei^land ” 


(1830); “The Handwriting on the Wall” 
(1858) ; “ Israel in Eg^t ” (1861). 

Atterlmry, Franols, D.1X, Bisliop 
of Rochester (b. Milton Keynes, Bucks, 
March6th, 1662; d. Paris,February 16th, 
1732). Absalom and Achitopliel ’ Lat¬ 
inised ” (1^2) ; “ Considerations on the 
Spirit of Martm Luther ” (1687); “Atfer- 
buryana” (1727); “Sermons” (1740); 
“Works” (1789-98); “Private Corre¬ 
spondence” (1768); “Epistolary Corre- 
8TK>udcnco”(1783); Biographies: Stack- 
house’s (1727). “ Memoirs ” (172.3) and 
“ Memoirs and (^rrespondence ” (1869), 


Austen, Jane (b. Steventon, Ham^)- 
sbu'e, December 16th; 1775; d. Winches¬ 
ter, .tuly 24tli, 181^. “^uso and Sen¬ 
sibility^’ (1811); “Pride and Prejudice” 
(1812); “Mansfield Park” (1814); 
“Emma” (1816); “NorthangerAbbey” 
(1818); “Persuasion” (1818); “Lady 
Susan?’ (1872), Lifej)rofixedto“North- 
angnr Abbey ” and Memoir by Austen- 
Leigh (1870)._ See also “ Jane Austen’s 
Letters,” edited by Lord Braboume, 
and “ Life” by Goldwiu Smith (1890). 


Anatln, Alfired (b. Dcvonslure, 
1835). “ Randolph ” (18.34); ‘ ‘ The Sea¬ 
son ” (1861); “The Human Tragedy” 
(1862 and 1876); “AnArtist’s Proof” 
(1864); “Won by a Hoad” a866) ; “A 
Vindication of Lord Byron ” (1869) : 
“'Dio Poetry of the Period” (1870); 
“The Golden Age” (1871); “Inter¬ 
ludes’* (1872) ; “ Romo or Death” 
(1873); “Madomm’sChild” (187.3); “Tlie 
Tower of Babel” (1874); “Le/.ko the 
Bastard ” (1877): “ Savonarola ” (1881)* 
“ Soliloquies in Song” (1882); “At the 
Gate of the Convent” (188.5); “Prince 
Lucifer ” (1887); “ Love’s Widowhood ” 
(1889) ; “ Lyrical Poians ” (189D ; 

“NarrativePoem8”(189n; “Fortunarus 
tlie Pessimist ’ ’ (1892); “ Verouica's Gar¬ 
den” (189.3); “The Garden that I Love” 
(1894); “ England’s Dmling ” (1896). 
Poet I^reafc ( 1896 ). ^ 

Austin, Sarah (b. Norwidi, 1793; 
d. Weybridge, August 8th, 1867). 
•“Charaoteristics of Goethe” (1833); 
“Selections from the Old Testament” 
(1833); “ National Education” (1839); 
“Fragments from the German Prose 
Writers” (1841); “Sketches of Ger¬ 
many” (18.54); “Letters oil Girls’ 
Scliools ” ,(1867); and translations of 
“The Story without an End” (1(856); 
“Ranke’s History of the Popes,” and 
his “History of Uie Reformation in 
. Germany.” __ See Macaulay’s Essay in 
the Edinbu^h Review for 1840. 
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Asrtoun, WllUam BMteionatoime 

(b. Edinburgh, 181 ; il. Edinburgh, 
1866). “ The Life and Times of Richard 
I., King of England (1840); “ Laj^a of 
the Scottish Cavaliers’’<’1849); “ P'ir- 
milion” (1864): “Bothwell” (18.)6); 
“Nornmn Sinclair” (1861); “ANii|>- 
tial Ode on the Mamagc of tins Princp 
of Wales ” (1803); “ The GU'unmtcIikin 
Railway ” and “ How I Became a Yeo¬ 
man,” tales from Jiltu'kwood (1858). 
Oollaboratod with Sii- T. Martin in ’ ‘ Bon 
Gaultier Ballads ” (1864), and edited 
“ Ballads of Scotland ”(1858). Biography 
by Martin (1867). 


B 


Babbage, Charles (b. 

‘792; d. October 18th, 


b. Teignxnouth, 
December 20th, 1792; ‘ 

1871). “ Differential Calculus ” (1810) • 
” Letter to Sir H. Davy ” (1822) : As¬ 
surance of Life” (1826); “Table 
of Logarithms” (1820); “Decline of 
Science” (1830); “ Ecouonw of Manu¬ 
factures ” (1832); “ Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise” (1837); “Taming and Plan¬ 
ing Tools” (1846); “The Great Exhi¬ 
bition” (18ol); “Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher” (1804). 


Bablngton, Frofessor Charles 
Cardale (a Ludlow, 1808; d. June 22ud, 
1895). “Floraof Channel Islands” (18391; 
“Manual (jf British Botany” (1843); 
“Ancient Cambridgeshire’’ (1851); 
“Flora in Cambridgeshire” (1860); 
“ The British Kubi ” (1869); “ History 
V)f St. John's College (’hai)rl, Cam¬ 
bridge” (1874). 


Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulam 

(b.London, January 22nd, 1561 ;d. High- 
gate, 1026). “Essays”(1597,1012,1624); 
“ Advimeemont of Leamiug’’ (ICO'L ; 
“Dc Sapieutia retenuu ” (1609); “No¬ 
vum Organiim” (1020): “History of 
the Reign of Henry VII ” (1023); “ De 
’•Angmeutis Scieutiaruni” (1623); “Ap¬ 
ophthegms” (1025); “ SjdvaSylvaruin,” 
“ New Atlantis,” “ Hihtoria Yentornni.” 
Postliumously pnblislicd: “ Eleinciita of 
the Law of England ” (10.36); “ Histoiy 
of the Alienation OfRtx:.” Biographies': 
Mallet's (1740); Birdh’s (1763); Raw¬ 
ls’s (1825) ; Basil Montagu’s (1825) ; 
Macaulay’s “ Essays ” ; Kuno Fisclier’s 
(translated 1857) : Remu-sM’s “ Vie ” 
(18.51) ; Hepworth Dixon’s (f)3<)2); Dean 
Church’s (1879); and Th, Fowler's. 
Best edition, with Letters and Life, 
Spedding’s (1870). “ Novum Orgouum,” 
With notes, edited by Fowler (1878). 


Arr Abbott's “Bacon and Essex,” 1877, 
and Motley's “English Writej-s,” xi. 

Bacon, Roger (b. Ikhc tftr, 1214; 
d. Oxford, June 11th, 1292). “.Specu¬ 
lum Aloheinicp” (1-541); “ Di 
Artisct Natnrto" (1.512); “t»pnsM ji jus” 
(1733); “Opu.s Mimfs,'’ “t)pus Tcr- 
tium,” etc.,5n “Work.s” (Brewer, IH-IO). 
Biogr.-ti>hit-s: Biebert's*’Lebon” (Wi61); 
Charles’s “ Vie ” (1801). 

Bage, Robert (b. Darlcy, near 
Derby, February 29th, 1728; d. Septem¬ 
ber let, 1801)’’. “ Mount Houctb ” 

(1781); “Barham Downs” (1784); 
“The Pair Syrian” (1787); “James 
Wallace” ^788); “Man as He Is” 
(1792); “ Hermstroiig: or, Man as He 
18 Not” (1790). Biography in Sir W. 
Scott’s “ Novelist’s Library.’” 

Bagehot, Walter (b. 1826. d. 1877). 
“ The English Constitution ” (1807) ; 
“Physics and Politii^s; ” “Lombunl 
Street” (1873); and “ F-ssays on Silver” 
(1877). “ Literary Studies,” edited by 
Hutton, with “ Memoir ” (1878) ; “ flro- 
noraic Studios” (1880). Eaitc»l the 
Evonounst. 

Bailey, Fhllip James (b. Notting- 
hain, April 22nd, 1816). “ Fo.stiis ” 

(1839); “The Angel World” (I.S-id), 
“The Mystic” (18-3.5); “I’ho Age” 
(18,58); “The Interimtioual Policy of th.^ 
Great Powei's” (1862); “The Uuiversiil 
Hymn” (1807). 

Bailey, Samnel (b. Sheffield, 1751; 
d. thtw, January 18th, 1870). “ Value* ” 
(182.5); “ Essays on the Philosophy of (he 
H.imau Mind*” (18.55, 1858, and 1803); 
etc. 

Balllle, Joanna (b. Bothwell, 1702; 
d. Hampstcarl, February 23i-d, 1851). 
“Plays on the Piissions” (1798, 1802, 
1812, and 1830) ; “ Misccllatioons Plays ” 
(1804); “ The Family Legend ” (1810) ; 
“Metrical Legeuds” (1821); “Fugitive 
Verses” (1823); “Metrical legends of 
Exalted Cluicactort.,” and “ A Vb-.w of 
the General Tenor of the New Teslu- 
ineiit regarding the Nature and Dignity 
of .losiis Christ.”* “Works,*’ with u 
“ Life ” (1853). 

Bain, Froferaer iUeaumder, LI 1 .D. 

(li. Aberdeen, 1818). “The Senses and the 
Intellect” (1855); “The Emotions ami 
the Will” (1859); “ The Study of Char¬ 
acter ” (1861); “ A Muntial of English 
Composition nnd Rhetoric ” (1866); 

“ Mental and Moml Science ” (1868); 
“Logic” (IftTOj; “A Higher IJnglish 
Gnunniar’’ (1872); “Mindand Body” 



Baker 
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Baring'•Gould 


a ; “ Companion to tho Higher 
ih Oraminar ” (1871) ; “The 
Science%)f Education^’ (1870); “ James 
Mill: A Biography” (1882); “John 
Ktiiart Mill: A Criticism ” (1882); 

“ Practical Easiiys” (1881); “On Teach¬ 
ing English ” (1887); etc. Edited James 
Mill’s “ Analysis of the Human Mind” 
(18(il^, Grote’s “ Minor Works ” (1878), 
and Grote’s “ Plato” (1883). 

Baker, Sir Rickard (h. Sitting- 
hurst, Kent, about 1568; d. London, 
February 18th, 1614). “Ohroniclea of 
the Kings of J^sigland” (IWI) ; trans¬ 
lated “ Malvezzi’s Discourses on Tacitus” 
(1642); “ Theatrum Itedivivum” (1661). 

Baker, Sir Samuel Wkite (b. 1821, 
d. 1893). “Tho Biflo and Hound in 
Ceylon” (1853); “Eight Years’ Wan- 
deringa in Ceylon ” (1855); “ The Albert 
N’Yanza” (1866); “The Nile Tribu¬ 
taries of Abyasinhi ” (1871); “ Israailia ” 
(1874) ; “True Tales for my Grandsons” 
(1883); “The Egyptian Question” 
(1881); “ Wild Beasts and Their Ways ” 
(1890). Memoir by T. Douglas Mutray 
and A. Silva W'hite (1895). 

Balfour, Bight Kon. Arthur i 
James, LL.D., F.B,S. (b. July 25th, 
1818), “ A Defence of Philosophio 

Doubt ” (1879); “ The Heligioii of ] 
Humanity” (1888); “Essays and Ad¬ 
dresses” (1893); “The Foaiidatjonn of 
Belief” (1«95). 

. Ballantine, James (b. 1808, d. 1877). 
“The Guberluuzie’s Wallet” (1843); 
“The Miller of Deanhaugh ” (1844); 
“Stained Glass” (1845); “ Ornamental 
Art” (1847); “ Poems” (1856); “fcSongsi” 
(1865); “ Whistle Binkie ” (new edition, 
1878); “ Life of David Roberts” (ISO/i); 

“ Lilias Lee” (1872). 

Bancroft, Thomas (b. eom 1600), 

“ The Glutton’s Fever ” (1033) ; “ Epi¬ 
grams and Epitaphs” (1639); part of 
“Lachrym® Musarnra” (1050); “The 
Hcroical Lover ” ((^58). 

Banks, Mrs. George Ummus (b. 
1821: d. 1897). “ Ivy Leaves ” (1844); , 
“ (Jod’s ProvideiAo House” (1865); ■ 
“ Daisies in tho Grass ” (IBW); “Slung ! 
to the Quick ” (1867); “ The Manchester 
Man ” (1876) ; “ Gloiy ” (1877); “ Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk” (1878); “Ripples and 
Breakera” (1878); “Wooers and Win¬ 
ners” (1880); “Forbidden to Maivy” 
(1883); “In His OrnHand” (188.a); 
“Glory” (1892); “A Rough Road” 
(1892); “Bond Slaves”. (1893); “Tho 
Slowly Grinding Mills” “Bridge 

of Beauty” (1894). 


Barbanld, Anna Letttla (b. Kib- 

worth Harcourt,, Leicestershire, June 
20th, 1743; d. March 9th, 182.5). “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous Poems” (1773); “Miscel- 
Prose ” (with her 


laneous I’ieces 



posed from tho Psalms and the Book of 
Job” (1775); “ A Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce on the Rejection of tlic Bill 
for tho Aliolition of the Slave Trade” 
(1790); “Remarks on Gilbert Wako- 
tield’s Inquiry into- tlic Expediency and 
Propriety of Public ami Social Worship ” 
(1792); “ Evenings at Homo” (with Dr. 
Aikiii) (1792-95)'; “Selections from 
the Sjmtator^ Tatler, O'nordidJi, and 
Free holder'' ([1801); “A Life of Sauiuel 
Richardson ” (186.5); an edition of “ Tho 
British Novelists ” (1810); “ The Femalo 
Siwctator” (1811); and “Eighteen Hun¬ 
dred and Elciren ” (*1812). Works, with 
“Memoir” by Lucy Aikin in 1827. 
“ Ijettera and Notices ” by Breton ap- 
pcuHid in 1874. 


Barham, Rlohard Harris (b. Cuii- 
totbiiry, 1788; d. London, ,)uno 17th, 
1815). “ My Cousin Nicholiis; ” “ lu- 

gohlsby Ijegends” (IHlO), |>art of 
“ Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary.” 
Biography by his son (1870)^ 


Bariug-Gould, Rev. Sabine (b. 

ExettT, 1831). “ The Path of tho Just ” 
(1864); “ IreLmd: Its Srenos and Sagas” 
(1861); “ Post - Meiliiftval Pi-cachors” 
(186.5); “Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages” (1866-67); “’Die Silver Store,” 
(1808); “ The Book of W'ero-Wolves ” 
(1869); “ Curiosities of the Olden 'I’ime ” 
(1869); “The Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief ” (1870) : “ The Golden 
Gate ” (1870); “ Tho Lives of the Saiffts ” 
fl872); “ Difliculties of the Faith ’’ 
(1874); “ Tho Lost and Hostile Go8i>els ” 
(1871); “Yorkshire Oddities” (1871)” 
'•‘Somi' Modern Difficulties” (1875)w 
“ Life of the Rev. R, S. Hawker ” (18767* 
“The Mystery of Sufforiug” (1877); 

“ fleiTuatty, Past and Pre.seiit” (1879); 
“The Passion of Christ” (18S5); “ Our 
Parisli Church” (188.5); “The Birth o£ 
Jesus” (188.5); “Nazareth and Caper¬ 
naum” (1886)^ “Germany” (1886); 
“The Way of Sorrows” (1887) ; “'Ihe 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus” (1888y’ 
“Our Inheritance” (1888); “Historic 
Oddities” (1889); “OldCounfrf Life” 
(1890); “In iSrouhadour Land” (1890); 
“Conscience and Sin” (1890); “The 
Church in Germany” (1891); “The 
Tragedy of the CtBsarB” (1892); “Strange 
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Barton 


Survivals” (1892); ** The Icelaudar’g 
Sword” (1893); “The Golden Gate” 
(1896); “ TTje Life of Napoleon ” 
(1896); “St. F&ul” (1897). In ad¬ 
dition to the above works he has 
written the following novels: “Meha- 
lah” (1880); “John Herring” (1883); 
“ Court Boyal” (1886); “ Bed Spider” 
(1887); “^e Gaverocks” 0^87); 

“Eve” (1888); “Grettir the Outlaw” 
(1^9); “ ThePennycomequioks” (1889); 

l^rnmia 'Pinr AvmiwiAll 


' My Prague Pig (1890)'; 
■ i; ‘^rith^ .. 


“Arminall’ 

« ; “TJrith" (l89l); “Margery of 
lor ” (1891); “ Through all the 
Changing S^nes of Life ” (1892) ; “In 
tho Boar of the Sea” (1892); “Cheap 
Jack Zita” (1893); “The Queen of 
Love” (1894); “Kitty Alone” (1894); 
“Dartmoor Idylls” (1896); “The 
Broom-Squire” (1896); “Guavas the 
Turner”; “Bladys”;“Peipetua” (1897). 

Barker. Sdmimd H. (b. 1788; d. 
1839) . “ Classical Becreations” (1812); 
“ Aristarchus Anti - Alomlicldianus ” 
(1820); “Pnrriana” (1828-29). Edited 
Stephen’s “Thcsaiu'us” (1816-28). 

Barlow, Miss Jane (b. Cloiitarf, 
County Dublin). “ Irish Idylls ” (1892): 
“I’ll© Mockers of the Shallow Waters” 


(1893); “Kerrigan’s Quality” (1894); 
“Maureen’sPairing,”etc. (1895); “ Mrs. 
Martin’s Company ” (1896). 

Barnes, Rev. William (b. 1810; d. 
1886). “ Poems of Bural Life in Dorset 
Dialect” (1844); “An Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus ” (1849) ; “ Philological Gram¬ 
mar ” (1854); “ Notes on Ancient 
Britain” (1868); “ Eiirly England” 
(lo59); “View.s of Labour and Gold” 
(1859); “Enrol I’oenw in Conuuon 
English ” (1862); “ Tiw, or a View of 
tho Boots and Stems of English ” (1^621; 
“ Gmmmar and Glossary of the Dniset 
Dialect ” (1864). 

Banifleld,Bie1iard(b. 1674). “Tlie 
Affectionate Shepherd, containing the 
«Complaint of Daphnis for the. Love 
ef Ganymede ” (1524); “ Cynthia, with 
Certaine Sonnets,” and the “ Legend of 
Cassandra ” (169.5); “ The Eneomion of 
Lady Pecunia; or, the Praise of Money ” 
(1598); and “Poems” (reprinted 1816). 


Barr, Mrs. Amelia Bdltb, nit 

Huddleston (b. 1831). ‘“Clnuy Mao- 
pherson” (1884); “The Hallam Suc¬ 
cession ” (1886); “ Jan Vedder’s Wife ” 
(18^); “TheLost Silver of Briffautt” 
(1886) f ' ‘ The Bow of Orange Bib^n ” 
(1886); “Between Two Loves” (1886); 
‘‘A Daughter of Pife” (1886); “A 
Border Shepherdess ” (1887); “ Paul and 
Chiistma” (1887); “The Squire of 


Sandal-side” (1887); “'Iho Household 
of McNeil” (1888); “ Boiuembe/'tho 
Alamo ” 0888); In Spite of Hhnself ” 
(1888); “FoetofClay” (1889); “Woven 
of Love and Glory ” (1890); “ Friend 
Olivia” (1890); •’'Last of tho Macal- 
listers” (18W); “Scottish Sketches” 
(1890); “Shi Loved a Smlor” (1892) ; 
“ A Sister to Esan ” (1892); “ Lov6' ior 
an Hour is Love for Ever” 0892); 
“ Tho Preacher’s Daughter” (1892); “A 
Singer from the Sea” (1893 k “Beads 
of Tasmer” (1893); “A Bose of a 
Hundred Leaves ” (1893) ; “ Tlie Lone 
House” (1894), “Bemicia” (1896), etc. 

Barr, Robert. “ In a Steamer Chair ” 
(1892); “ From Whose Bourne ” (1893); 
“ The Face and Ae Muk ” (1894); “ In 
tho Midst of Alarms” (1894); “A 
Women Inteirvenes” (1896); “ Bevonge ” 
(1891?); “ The Mutable Many ” (1897). 

Barrie, Jsmiea Matthew (b. 1860). 
“Better Dead” (1887); “Auld Licht 
Idylls ” (1888); “ When a Man’s Single ” 
(1888); “A Window in Thrums” 
(1889); “An Edinburgh Eleven ” (1889); 
“My Lady Nicotine” (1890); “ Tlio 
Little Minister” (1891); “Sentimental 
Tommy” (1896); “Margaret Ogilvy ” 
(1896). 

Barrew, laaao, D.D. (b. London, Cc- 
tober, 16.30; d. London, May 4th, 1677). 
“EuclidisEleiuenta” (165.')); “Lectiouc-.s 
Opticaj” (ICeO";; “ Lectiones Geome- 
tneas ” (1670); “ EuclidisData” (1675); 
“Archiniedis Opera” (1675); “Theo- 
dosii Opera ” (1676); “ Lectio de Sphiera 
ct C^lindm” ‘ 


S ; “Opuscula liii- 
ncs Matliematicm ” 
(1783). Theological works first tmblished 
by Tuloteon (1683); best edition, 1818. 
Best edition of mathematical works, 
1861. “Selected Writings” (1B6G). 
/fcc Hill’s “Life.” 

Barry, Bight Rev. Alfired, B.D., 
D.CJh. (b. 1826). “Introduction to 
Old Testament” (1856); “Life of Sir 
C. Barry. R.A.” (1867); “Serrfions for 
. Boys ” (1868); The Boyle Lectures for 
Pl876, “What is Natural Theology?” 
(1877); “S^wns Poached at vmt- 
minster Abbey” (1884); “First Words 
in Australia” (1884); “Parables of tho 
Old Testament” (1889); “Lectures on 
Christianity and Soctalism ” 0890); 
“ Some Limits of Sdence on tlie Faith ” 
(1892). 

Bartah, BendUrd (b. London, .Tiui- 
uary 31st, 1784.; d. February lS4;h, 1849). 
“IfetricelEifusiOUs” (1812); “Poems 
by an Amateur” (1818); “Poems” 



Baetian 


Beanxnont 


(1^0); “Napoleon and Other Poems’’ 
(1^2) • “The EoUquary’’ (1836); “Hoiwe- 


hold Verses “ “ Selected Poems “ 

(1849). Gurney’s “Memoir” (1847). 
“ Poems and Letters,” with his daugh¬ 
ter’s Memoir (1863). 

Bastlan, Henry €taarlton« MJ>. 


“Evolution and the Origin of Life” 
(1874); “ Oliuical Lectures on Paralysis 
from Brain Disease” (1875); “The 
Brain as an Organ of Mind” (1880); 
“Paralyses Cerebral, Bulbar, and 
Spinal’’ (1886); “Various Forms of 
Hysterical or Functional Paralysis” 
(1893), etc. 

Baxter, Biohard (b. Bowton, 
Shropshire, November 12th, 1615; d. 
Loudon, Dccemljer 8tli, 1691). “Aphor- 
isins of Justification” (1649); “The 
Saint’s Everlasting Best” (1649); “Con¬ 
fessions of Faith ” (1655); “ Qildos Silvi- 
aiius; or, theBoformed Pastor” (1656); 
' “Call to the Dneonverted ’ 657); ‘ ‘ Uni¬ 

versal Concord” (1658); ^‘Tlie IMonned 
Liturgy” (1661); “Now or Never” 
(1663); “Beasons for the Christian Be- 
ligion” (1667); “A Life of Faitli” 
(1670); “AChristian Directory” (1673); 
“The Poor Man’s Family Book” 
(1674); “CathoUc Theology” (1675); 
“Church History of Government of 


logise Cbi'istianea ” (1681); “ Paraphrase 
of the New Testament” (1685); “Cer¬ 
tainty of the World of Spirits” (1691). 
“ Universal Bedemptiou ” (1694), Bio- 
gTiiphies : “ Sylvester’s “ Beliquim Bax- 
tmouiB ” (1696); “ Abridgment of Bax¬ 
ter’s History of his Life and Times” 
(1713); Life prefixed to Orme’s edition 
of Baxter’s works (1830), and Life 
(1865), 

Bayly, nioiitas Haysoa (b. 1797; 
d. 1836). Thirty-six dramatic piet^s, 
and “Kiudnesaain Women” (1837) j 
-“Parliamentary Letters,” “Weeds oi 
Kitcheiy ” (1837), etc. “ Poetical 
Works with Memoir (1844). 

Bayne, Peter, XlhD. (b. Fodderiy, 
1830, d. 1896). “The Chriatiaii Life” 
(1855); “Biogra^cal Grilician” (1857- 
58); “ Testimony of Christ to Chris¬ 
tianity” (1862); “The Church’s Curse 
and Nation’s Claim ” (1868); “ lafe 
of Hugh Miller” (1870): “Days 
of Jezebel” (1872); Chief 


Actors in the Puritan Bovolution ” 
(1878); “Lessons from my Master” 
(1879); “Two Great [^gluhw'omen” 
(1880) ; “ Martin Luther ” (1887) ; 
“Six Christian Biographies” (1887); 
“The Free Church of Scotland” (18S4). 
Edited Gltisgow Commoincaalth, £dm- 
bttrjfh WitnesH, the Dto/, the Weekly 
Review. 

Tbomae Spencer, ULB. 

(b. Wellington, Somersetshire, March 
24th, 1823; d. May 29th, 1887). “ New 
Analytic of LogicarForms”(18w); “Port 
Boyal L^c ” (1851). One of the editors 
of the “ ^cyciopaMlia Britannica.” 


lia Britannica.” 


Beale, Prolteeor Llenel SmiOt, 
VUD. (b. London, 1828). “life 
Theories” (1871); “The Mystery of 
Life” (1871); “Our Morality ana the 
Moral Question ” (1887); “ Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of MetU- 
cine” (1889), etc.' Edited Arehires of 
Medicine. 

Beattie, Janies (b, Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, October 25tli, 1735; d. 
August 18th, 1803). “Poems and Trans¬ 
lations” (1760); “Judgment of Paris” 
(1765); “ Essay on I'ruth” (1770); “The 
Minstrel” (1771 and 1774); “Essays” 
(1776); “Dissertations” (1783); “Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity ” 41786); “ Ele¬ 
ments of Moral Science” (1790-93), 
Works, with Forbes’s Life (1806). 

Beaumont and Flelober (Fiands 
Beaumont, b. Grace Dieu, 1586, d, 
1616; John Fletcher, b. 1576, d. 1625) 
together wrote “The Woman Hater” 
(1607); “ Cupid’s Beveuge ” (1615); 
“The Scornful Lady” (1616); “A 
King and No King^’ (1619); “The 


“ Wit Without Money” (I6'jy); "The 
Coronation” (1640). Works(1660); beat 
edition, 1843. Beaumont himself wroter 
“Paraphrase of Ovid’s 'Solmacis aasd-^ 
Hermaphroditus’” (1602); “A MoSqftb” 
(1613); “Poems” (1640); and another 
set of •Poems 0653). See Campbell’s 
“ Specimens; ” Hallam’s “ Literature; ” 
Collier’s “Dramatic Poetry;” Iamb’s 
“ Specimens; ” Hazlitt’s “ A^ of Eliza¬ 
beth;” LeiJh Hunt’s “ Imeiginarion 
and Fanw,” and “ Selections; ” Macau-' 
lay’s “Essays;” Ward’s “Dramatic 
literature; ” and Miuto’s “ Character¬ 
istics of English Poets.” Vbi recent 
critical opinion as to the anthotship oi 
the various works, see Professor Hatt 
Griffin’s Bibliography in Motley’s “ £im- 
lish Writers,” vol. a. 
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Beebe, Sir Henry T. de la (b. 

Loiuloii, February 10th, 1796; d. April 
13th, 1855). “ Di$covery of a New Fossil 
Animal(1823); “Geologyof Jiunaica'’ 
(1820); “ Classification of European 
Kocks *’ (1828) ; “ Geological Mauuul ” 
(18.31); “Theoretical Geology” (1831); 
“ Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset ” (1839); “ Geological 
Observer” (1851). 

Beokford, WiUlam (b. 1760; d. 
Bath, May 2ud, 18-14). “Meinoira of Ex¬ 
traordinary Pauitors ” (1780); “Dreams, 
Incidents, etc.” (1783); “Vathek” 
(English 1784, French 1787); “Italy” 
(18.'jl); “ Recollections of an Excursion 
to the Monasteries of Alcnbaca and 
Batulha ” (1835). AVc Redding's “ Fifty 
Years’ Recollections.” 

Beddoea, Thomas, MJ>. (b. Shif* 
nail, ShroiKihire, 1760; d. 1808). “ Trans¬ 
lation of SpalLanzaui's ‘ Dissertation on 
Natural History’” (178-1); “Translation 
of Bergnuiu’s ‘ Elective Attractions ’ ” 
(1785) ; “ Chemical Experiments ” 

(1790); “Alexander’s Kxjicditioii to 
the Indian Ocean” (1792); “Observa¬ 
tions on Demonstrative Evidence ” 
(1792); “ Cure of Calculus, etc.” (1792); 
*• History of Isaac Jenkins” (i793); 
“ A Word in Defence of Bill of Rights 
against Gagging Dills ” (179.5); “ Public 
Merits of Mr. Pitt” (179C); "Con¬ 
tributions to Medical Knowlcilge from 
the West of;Englan(l” (1799); “On 
Consumption” (1799); “ Hygeia” (1801- 
2); “On Fever” (1807); “Advice 
to llnsbondmeii in Harvest” (1808). 
Eih'ted Cullen’s “Translation of Berg¬ 
man’s Physical Essays.” 

Beddoos, Thomas Lovell (b. Clif¬ 
ton, July 20th, 1803; d. Basle, Janmiry 
2Gth*. 1849). “The IiuproviBatore’’ 
(1821): “TIxe Bride’s Tragedy” (1822) ;, 
“ Death's Jest Book ; or, the Ftioi’s 
Tragedy” (1850); “Poems” (18.01), 
“ Memoir.” 

•4Bode (h. 672; d. 735), “ The Veuer- 
able,” List of works in Wright’s “Bio- 
graphia Litenu'ia Brir4iuuica”(an(l in 
Allibone’s “ Dictionaiy of English and 
Amoiican Authoi-s.” Complete edition 
in 1610, Dr. Giles, in 1843, published 
original Latin, with new Finglish 
translation of th«r Historical Works and 
a Life of the author. For Biography, 
see also his own “ Ecclesiastical History ” 
and th«|,aceuiints by Simon of 'Dm-liuin, 
William of Malmesbury. Biuronius, Ma- 
billon, Stevenson, and Gehle (1838), tlie 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Moiiey’s “English Writers,” vol. ii. 


Bode, Cuthhort. (&v Bbadley, 
Rev. Edwakd.) 

Beealy, Prolbaaor Bd^ard 

Spencer (b. Feckenham, Worcester¬ 
shire, 1831). “Catiline, Clodius, and 
Tiberins” (1878); “Queen Elizabeth” 
(1888), Translated Comte, etc. 

Behn, Aphra (b. Canterbmy, lCf2 ; 
d. London, April IGlh, 1689). “The 
Forced MaiTiage” (1671) ; “The Ainor- 
oua Prince” (1671); “The Dutch 
Lover” (1673); “Adelazar” (1677); 
“'Hie Town Fop” (1677); “'I’he 
Rover” 0677); “The Debauchee” 
(1677); “Sir Patient Famy” (1678); 

“ The Feigned Courtetaius ” (1679); 
“'I'he Rover” (part ii. 1681); “Tho 
City Heiress ” (16^2) ; “ 'The False 
Count” (1682); “Tlio Roundlieada” 
(1682); “The Young King” (1683); 

“Poems” (1684) ; “ Miscellany ” (1685); 
“The Lover’s Watch” (1686)'; “Tho 
Lucky Chance” (1087); “'llie Emperor 
of the Moon ’’ (1687); “ Lycidus ” (1 (iSiS',; 
“The Widow' Rantta-” (1690); “'rlic 
Younger .Brother” (1696); Histories 
and Novels (1698, eighth edition with'" 
Life, 1735). Works (1871). Aee Ward’s 
“Dramatic Literature;*’ Kavauagh’s 
“Women of Letters;” Jeaffreson’s 
“ Novelists; ’’ Forsyth’s “ Novelists,” 
etc. 

Boko, Charlofl Tilstone (b. London, 
Octolier loth, 1800; d. 1874). “ Origiiies 
Bihlicro” (1834); “Nile and its Mbu- 
taries ” (1847); “ Sources of Uie Nile ” ’ 
(1848); “ Meinoire Justifleatif des Pisres 
Poez et Lobo ” (Paris, 1848); “ The 
British Captives in Abyssinia” (1867). 

Bell, Henry Thomas Blaekenzio 

0>. Livei*pool, March 2nd, 1856). “The 
Keeping of the Vow and Other Verses ” 
(1879); “ Verses of Varied Life ” (1842); 
“Old Year Leaves” (1883); “A Ffir- 
goLten Genius: Charles Whitehead” 



, BeU, Krs. Hugh (Floreuoe) (b. 

Palis). “Will o’ th« Wisp” (1890); 
“ChamberComedies” (1890); "Nursery 
Comedias” (1892); “The Story of 
Ursula” (1895); French Plays for 
Children, etc. 

Bennett, WUliiun Coat, LL.D. (b. 

Greenwich, October 14th, 1820; d. 
March 4^, 189.5); “Poems” (1850); 
“Verdicts” (1852); “War Songs” 
(1856); “Collected Poems” (1862); 
“ Songs for Sailors ” (1873), etc. 
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l^niluun, Jeremy (b, Loudon, Feb¬ 
ruary 15th, 1718; d. 1832). “Fragment 
on (Jovemmcnt” (ri76); “The Hard 
Ijibour lliir* (1778); “Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ” (1780) ; “Use¬ 
fulness of Chemistry” (1783); “Defence 
of Usury” (1787); “Panopticon ”(1791); 
“ Duift of a Code for Judicial Establish- 
mcirt in Fiance ” . (U91) ; “ Political 
Tactics” (1791); “Emancipate your 
Colonies” (1793); “Supply witlioutBur¬ 
den” (1796); “Pauper Management” 
0707) : “ Traites de Legislation Civile et 
penale” (1802); “Twt> Letters to Lord 
Pelham ” (1802); “ Plea for the Con- 
.sfitution” (1803); “Scotch Reforms” 
(1808) ; “ Chrastojuatliia ” (1810-17) : 
“ T’arliameufory Reform Catechism ” 
(1817); “ Coditicaliou au4 Public In- 
btriictiou ” (1817); “ Swear Not at All ” 
(1817); “Springs of Action” (1817); 
“ Clmroli of Englaiidism ” (1818); 
“Rsulkal Reform Bill” (1819); “The 
King against Sir C, Wolseley ” (1820); 
“'I'he Kiugagainst Edmonds” (1820); 
“ Rcptrictivo and Prohibitory Comincr- 
c.’.'il System” (1821); “Art of Packing 
Special Juries” (ifol) ; “Tracts Rela¬ 
tive to Spunish and Portuguese Affairs” 
(1821); “ Liberty of tlie Press ” (1821); 
“ Letter to Count Toreno ” (1822); “Not 
Paul, but Jesus” (1823); “ Truth versm 
Ashuirt ” (1823); “Book of Fallacies” 
(^1824) ; “ Peel’s Magistrates’ Salary 
Bill” (1824); “Mother Church Re¬ 
lieved by Bleeding” (1825) ; “Rationale 
of Reward” (1825); “Indications Ro- 
sjjceting Lord Elgin” (182J, Postscript 
1826); “Rationaloof Judicial Evidence” 
(1827): “ Codification Proposal ” (1871). 
Biography in Bowriug and Burton’s 
edition of Works (1843). See Burton’s 
“ Beuthainiaiui ” (1838). 


Bentley, Biohard. B.D. (b. 1662; d. 
1742). “Dissertation on the Ei>istlea of 
Plialaris’’ (1699); “Discursus on Latin 
Metres” (1720); “Remarks on a faite 
DLscourso on l^’roethinking ” (1743); 
“Scnnoiis” (1809), Edited numerous 
classics. Biography by Mouk (1830) 
and by Jebb (1844]K “ Corresiioiidence ” ‘ 
(1842). Works (1856). AVv De Quiuccy’s 
Essay. 

Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloy no 
(b, 1681 ;d. 1754). “ Au Attempt to Do- 
moiistrato Arithmetic without Algebra 
and tleometry” (1707); “New Theory 
of Vision” (1709) “Priuciples of 
Human Knowledge” (1710); “Three 
Dialogues” (1713); “Principle of Mo¬ 
tion’’ (1721); “Alciphron ” (1732); 
“ISiris*” (1747). Biogi-c^hies by I’rioj- 


(1784); Wright (1843), and Fraser, with 
“Commonplace Book ” in complete 
Works (1871). 

Besaat, Urs. Azmle (b. 1847). 
“Through Stoim to Peace,” Autobio¬ 
graphy (1893); “ The Path of Disciple- 
sliip” (1896), etc. ^ 

Sir Walter (b. 1838). 
“ Studies in Early French Poetry ” 
(1868) : with ProfessfT Palmer, “ Jeru¬ 
salem ” (1871). “The Ooldem Butter¬ 
fly ” (1871); “Ready-money Mortify ” 
(1872); “The French Humorists” 
(1873); “The Monks of Tlielema”; 
“ 1 ^ Celia’s Arbour” (1878); “ ’Twas 
in 'Trafalgar Bay ” (1879); “llie Seamy 
Side” (1880); “theTen Years’Tenant’^; 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet” (1881). 
The above novels were written in con¬ 
junction ivith James Rice. Sir Walter 
has written alone, “The Revolt of Mon 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men ” 
(1882); “ I’he Captain’s Room”; “All 
in a Carden Fair”; “Readings in 
Rabehus ” (1883); “ Dorothy Forster ”; 
“ The Art of Fiction ” (1884) ; “ Uncle 
Jack” (1885); “Children of Gibeon” 
(1886) ; “ The World Went Very WeU 
Then ” (1887); “ Herr Paulus”; Fifty 
Years Ago ” ; “ The Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies” (1888); “For Faith and F^e- 
dom”; “'The Bell of Sk Paul’s”; 
“Captain Cook” (a biogiuphy); “To 
Call Her Mine” (1889); “ Armorel of 
Lyonesse ” ; “ Tho Holy Bbse ” (1890) ; 
“ St. Katherine’s by the Tower ” (1891); 
“ The Ivoiy Gate ” ; “ London ” (1892); 
“Tho History of London”; “The 
Rebel Queen” (1893) ; “Beyond tHe 
Dreams of Avarice ” (^189 i); “ The City 
of Refuge ” ; “ Tho Master Craftsman 
(1896); “A Fountain Sealed” ; “The 
Queen’s Reign and its Commemoration ” 
(' 897). Editor of The Ant/ior. 


Botbam-Edwards, Miss Matilda 
Barliara (b. 1836). “John and I” 
(1862)»; “ Dr. Jacob ” (1864); “ Kitty 
(1869); “Tho Sylvesfros” (<87l); “jV 
Year m Western Franco” (1876); 
“ Bridget” (1877); “ Disarmed ” (1883); 
“PearTa” (1883); Love and Mirage” 
(1884) ; “ The Porting of the Wajis ” 
(1888); “The Roof of France” (1889) ; 

France of To-day” (1892); “A 
Roni.'nicti of Dijon” (1894); “Brother 
Gabriel” (1895); “The Dream-Char¬ 
lotte ” (il890), “ A Stonn-Ront Sky: a 
Story of the Revolution”; “Rammis- 
cencos ” (1898), etc. 

Blokerstaff, Isaac (b. 173.); d. circa 
1800). “ Lovo in a Village” (1762); 

“Maid of the MUl” (1765); “Lionel 
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aiul Clarissa” (1768); and many other 
plays. 

BtiT«ll,Aiigiiatliie(b.l850). ” Obiter 
Dicta” (1884 and 1887); “Life of 
Charlotte Bronte^’ (1887); “Rea Judi- 
catos” (18%). 

Blabk, WlUlam (b. Glasgow, 1841). 
“ Love or Marriage ” (1867); “ In Silk 
Attire” (1869); ‘‘Kilmeuy” (1870); 
” The Monarch of Mincing Lane ” 
(1871); “ A Daughter of Heth” (1871); 
” The Sti ango Adventures of a Phaeton ” 
(1872); “ APrincess of Thule ” (1873); 
” The Maid of Killeena ” (1874); “T^ree 
Feathers” (1870); “Madcap Violet” 
(1876); “LadySilverdale’sSweetheart” 
(1876); “Green Postures and Piccit- 
(lilly ” (1877); “ Macleod of Dare ” 
(1878); “White Wings” and “Sun¬ 
rise ” (1880); “ That Beautiful Wretch ” 
(1881); “ Shandon Bells ” (1883); “ Yo- 
lande” (1883); “Ju^th Shakespeare” 
(1884); “ White ncather ” (1885); “ Tlie 
Wi.se Woman of Inverness, etc.” (1885); 
“ Sabina Zembra ” (1887); “ The Strange 
Adventures of a House Boat” (1888); 
“The Penance of John Logan,” etc. 
(1889); “ Naneiebel ” (1889); “ The New 
Prince Fortiinatus ” (1890); “ Donald 
Ross of Heimra ” (1891); “ Stand Fast, 
Craig-Boyston” (1891); “The Magic 
Ink, ’ etc. (1892); “ Wolfonberg” (1892); 
* * The Ilandsomo Humes” (1893); “High¬ 
land Cousins” (1894); “ Briscis” (1896). 

Blaekbttrn, Henry (b. 1830; d. 
1897). “'rravelling in Spain” (1866); 
“The Pyrenees” (1867); “Artists and 
Arabs” (186^; “Breton Folk” (1880); 
“Randolph Caldecott; A Personal M^ 
moir of his Early ^ Career ” (1886); 
“Artistic Travefe in Normandy, Brit- 
tan v, the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria ” 
(IHiit:) ; “The Art of IllustrationV 
(1891); “ Academy Notes.” 

Blaokle, Jolm Stuart (b. Glasgow, 
.-J809; d. Maivh 2nd, 1895). “Prvnun- 
oiation of Greek” U852); “Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece” (1857); 
“ Thi'ee Discourses on Beauty ’*• (1^^; 
“ Lyric^ Poems ” (1860); “ Homer and 
the Iliad ” (1866); ‘^Democracy” (1867); 
“ Musa Bursohicosa ” (186^; “ War 
Songs of the Germans” (1870); “Four 
Phases of Morals” Q871); “Lays of 
tlie Uighlaud.s and Islands” (1872); 
“Self-CaUuro” (1873); “Hoim Hel¬ 
lenic® ’V<1874); “ Songs ” (1876); “The 
Wise Mon of Greece”* (1877); “The 
Natural History of Atheism” (1877); 
“Self-Culture” (1877); “Lay Ser¬ 
mons” (1881); ‘^Altavona” (1882); 


“The Wisdom 6f Goethe” (1^3); 
“ Life of RobertBurns *’ (1887); “ Scot- 
tish Song »* (1889>; “A Song of‘Heroes’* 
(1890); ‘‘ Essays on Subjects of Moral 
and Social Interest*' (18i%); “Christ¬ 
ianity and the Ideal of Humanity in Old 
Times end New” (1893). Trwislated 
“ Faust ” (lw4); “ .ffiscnylus*’ (IgipO). 

BlaOkmore, lUobarA Doddridge 

(b. 1825). “'ITie Fate of Fraukhu” 
(I860); “ The Farm and Fruit of Old ” 
(part of the Georgies, 1862); “ Clara 
Vaughan ” (1864); “ CradooK Nowell ’* 
(18(k)); “Ijorna Doono” (1869); “The 
Maid of Sker ’* (1872); “ AUce Lorraine ” 
(1875); “Cripps the Carrier” (1876); 
“ Erema ” (1377) ; “ Mary Anerly ” 
(1H8 j) ; “ Christowel ” (1881); “Tommy 
Upmore” (1882); “Springhiiven” (1887); 
“ Kit !ind Kitty ’* (1889); “ Perlycnws ” 
(1894); “Fringilla” (1895); “Tales 
from the Telling-House” (1896), etc. 
Translations of the Georgies (1871). 

Blackstone, Sir WllUam, LL.D. (b. 

London, July 10th, 1723; d. February 
14th, 1780). “Great Chwter’* (1759); 
“Commentaries on the Laws ot Eng¬ 
land” (1765); “Tracts” (1771); “Re¬ 
ports of Cases»’ (1781). “Life(1782). 


Blake, Willlain (b. London, 1757; 
d. August Pith, 1828). “ Poetical 

Sketches” (I783j; “Songs of Inno¬ 
cence ” (1789): “Bookof Thiel ” (1789); 
“America” (1793); “Songs of Ex¬ 
perience ” (1793); “ Gates of Paradiso ”* 
(1793); “Vision of the Daughters of 
Albion ” (1793); “ Europe (1794): 
“Book of Ahania” (1795); “Urizen*^ 
(1800); “ Jerusalem ” (1804); “ Milton *’ 
(1804). Biographies: Gilchrist's (1863. 
enlarged 1881) ; Rossetti’s in “ B.’s 
Poems ” (1866); Swinburne’s “Essay ” 
(1868). 


Blakey, Hobert (b. 1795, d. 1878). 
“History of Moral Science” (1833); 
“ The Histoiy of the Philosophy of 
Mind” (1848); “Hfetory of 4*ohticul 
Liteiutui'C ” (1855). Also wrote several 
t works on AugUug, among titem “I'be 
Rivers of Eu^ua auu Wmes.” 


BleMlngtoa, Conntews of (b. neai* 
Clonmel, September Ist, 1789; d. Paris, 
June 4th, 1849). “The Idler in Italy,” 
“ Country Quarters,” " Conversations 
with Byron,” etc. “Life,” by Mad¬ 
den {IdfjS). 


BHnd, Mkw MktliUde (b. 1847; d. 
1896). “Tarantella” (1884); “The 
Heather on Fire” (1886); “Mad¬ 
ame Roland(1886); “George Mot” 
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(1888) ; “ The Ascent of Man ” (1888); 

“ Dfhmas in Miniature ” (1891); ** Songs 
and Sdhuets” (1893^; “Birds of Pas¬ 
sage “ (1895). Has edited the works of 
Shelley and Byron, and translated the 
“ Journal ” of Marie Bashkirtseff, etc. 

Btomfleld, O. J.» Bishop of London, 
(b. *1786; d. 1857). “Posthumous 
Tracts of Person;” “Adversaria Por- 
soni;” “ADiBBemtion upon the Tra¬ 
ditional Knowledge of a Promised Be- 
doemcr ” (1819); “ Five Lectures on 
the Gospel of St. John ” (1823); “ A 
Letter on the Present Neglect of the 
Lord’s Day” (1830). Edited Callimachus 
and JEschylus. 

Bloomfleld, Robert (b. Honington, 
Suffolk, 1766; d. Shefford, Bedfordshire, 
August 19th, 1823). “l%e Farmer’s 
Boy ”(1800); “Rural Tales and Ballads” 
(1802) ; ” Good Tidings ” (1804); “ Wild 
Flowers ” (1806) ; “ Miscellaueous 

Poems” (1806); “The Banks of the 
Wye ” (1811); “ Works ” (1814); “ May j 
Day with the Muses” (1822); “Re¬ 
mains” (1824). Selected Correspond¬ 
ence (1870). 

BoUngbroke, Henry St. John, 
Vlaoount (b. Battersea, October 1st, 
1678; d. Decemlier 12th, 1751). “Dis¬ 
sertation on Parties ” (1735); “ Letters 
on Patriotism ” (1749) ; “ On the Study 
of History” (1762). Selected Corre¬ 
spondence (1788). Biomnphy: Mac- 
knight’s (1865). See also J. Ghuiion 
ColUns’s “ Bolingbroko,” etc. (1886). 

Borrow, George (b. Norfolk, 1803; 
d. 1881). “ The Zinc^i; or. An Account 
of the&iiwies of Spain” (1841); “Tlie 
Bible in Spain ” (1843); “ Lavengro: 
The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest ” 
(18.51); “Tho Romany Rye” (1857); 

“ Wild Waves ” (1862); “ mmano Lavo 
Idl ” (1874). 

Boawell, JameB Edinburgh, Oc¬ 
tober 29th, 1740; d. London, June lUth, 
179'»). “Account’of Corsica” (1768); 

“ Essays in Favour of tlie Corsicans ” 
0769); “ Journal* of a Tour to the * 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson” (1785); 
“Life of Johnson” (1791); “Letters 
to Itov. W. J. Temple ” (186^. “ Bos- 
welliana” (1874). the Essays by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, etc. 

Bowloa, Rev. WlUimn Iddo (b. 

icing’s Sut^, Northamptonshire, Sep¬ 
tember 24tfi, 1762; ^isbury, April 
7tli, 1850). “FourteenSonnets”(17^); 

“ Poems” (1798-1809); “The Spirit of 
Discovery” (1806); “The Misnonaiy 


of the Andes ” (1815). “ Collected 

Poems” (185u). 

Boyd, Rev. Andrew Kennedy 
Hutchison, D.D., LLJ>. (b. 1825). 
'‘Recreations of a Country Parson” 
(1859); “ Leisure Hours in Town; ” 
“East Coast Daysond Memories” (1887); 
“ The Best Last ” (1888); “ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews” (1892); “ St. 
Amlrews and Elsewhere” (1895); “Last 
Years of St. Andrews ” (1896), etc. 

Beyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery (b. 
Chelsea, 1676; d.. August 28th, 1731). 
Edited “Epistlesof Phalaris” (1695). 


Beyle, Hon. Robert (b. Lismore, 
January 25th, 1626; d. London, De¬ 
cember 30tli, 1692). “ Physiological 

Essays” (IG61) ; “The Usefulness of 
Experimental Natural Philosophy ” 
(1663), etc. “Works,” with Life and 
Correspondence (1744). 

Brabonme, Leid, Edward Hugossen 
Kuatchbull-Hngessen (b. Mersliam 
Hatch, April 29th, 1829; d. 1893). 
“ Stories for My Children ” (1869) ; 
“Crackers for Chmtmas” (1870); 
“Moonshine” (1871) ; “Tales at Tea- 
time’’ (1872); “Queer Polk” (1873); 
“Whispers from Fairyland” (1874); 
“ River Legends ” (1874) • “ Higgledy- 
Piggledy ”(1875) ; “ Uncle Jne’sStories ” 
(1878); “ Fiiends and Foes from Fairy¬ 
land” (1885), etc. Edited “Letters of 
Jane Aasteu ” (his matcngil great-aunt) 
(1886). 

Braddou, Mary Elizabeth, vere Mrs. 
Maxwell (b, 1837). “Lady Audley’s 
Secret” (1862); “ Aurora Floyd” (1863); 
“To the Bitter End” (1872); “Dead 
Men’s Shoes ” (1876); “ Joshua Hag¬ 
gard’s Daughter” (1876); “Weavers 
and Weft ” (1877); “ An Open Ver<J;ct ” 
(1878); “ The Cloven Foot ” (1878); 
“Vixen” (1879); “The Story of Bar¬ 
bara ” (1880); “ .Trnit as I Am ” (1880); 
“ Asphodel ” (1881); “ Mount Royal 
(1882)^; “ Phantom Fortune ” (1883|>j 
“ 'The Golden Calf ” (1883) ; “ Ishmoel’’ 
(1884); ‘‘Wyllard’s Weird” (1885); 
“One Tlimg Needful” (1886); “Cut 
by the County” (1887); “l^e Fatal 
Ijiree” (1888); “The Day will Come” 
(1889); “One Life One Love” (1890): 
“Gerard” (1891); “The Venetians’’ 
(1891) ; “All Along the River” (1893); 
“Thou Art the Man” (1894); “The 
ChristniAs Hiidiugs” (189-4); “&ns of 
Fire” (1895); “London Pnde” (1896); 
“Under Love’s Rule” (1897); “^ugh 
Justice” (1898), ete. 

Bradley, Rev. Edward, “ Cuthbert 
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lictlo” (l). Riddeminster, 1827; d. De¬ 
cember rith, 188&). “Adventures of 
Verdant Green ” (1853); * “ Glencreg- 
gan ” (18G1); “TheCurate of Cranston” 
(1862); “A. Tour in Tartan Land” 
(180;}); “ITie White Wife” (1864); 
“TheIteok’sQarden ” (186»); “Mattins 
and Muttons” (18GC) ; “ I'otheringay 
and Mary Queen of Scots” (1886), etc. 

Brewer, The Rev. John Sherren 

(b. 1810 ; d. 1879). “ Monumenla 

Franciscana” (185S) ; “Calendar of 
Letters and Pai)ers, Foreign and Do- 
inostio, of the Keign of Henry VIII.” 
(1862, etc.); “The Reign of Henry 
VIII.” Also edited Fulter’s “Church 
History of Britain” (ISl.'i), Roger 
Bacon’s “ Opus Testirum ” and “ Opus 
Minus” (1850), and the Carte and 
t'arcw PajTers relating to Ireland (1867). 

Brewster. Sir David, LXiJ). (b. 

Jedburgh, December 11th, 1781; d. 
Febru.ary 10th, 1868). . “ Depolarisation 
of Light” (1813); “Polarisation of 
Light by Reflection ” (1815); “ On the 
Production of Polarising Structure by 
Pressure” (1816); “Tlie Laws of 
Polarisation’' (1818); “The Kaleido¬ 
scope ” (1819); “ Elliptical Polarisa¬ 

tion” (1830); “Optics” (1831); etc. 
“ Life ” (1869). 

Bridge8,''Bohert Seymour, M.B„ 
]L1LC,P. (b. iat4). “ Growth of Love ” 
(1876), another edition, 1890; “ Prome¬ 
theus the Fire-giver ” (1884) ; “ Plays ” 
(1885); “Feast of Bacchus” (18*89); 
“Shorter Poems” (1890, 1893-1804); 
“Eden” (1891); “Achilles in Styros” 
(1892); “ Humours of tlie Court” (1893); 
“Milton’s Prosody” (1893); “Over- 
heitrdin Arcady ” (1894); “John Keats, 
a Critical Esbay ” (1895); “ Ode to Pur¬ 
cell hud other Poems ” (1396). 

Britton, John (b. 1771 ; d. Jan¬ 
uary 1st, 1857). “The Beauties of 
^Wiltshire” (1801); “The CathfHlral 
*^ntiquitie8 of England” (1814-1835), 
etc. 

Brontee, The, “Poems by- Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell ” (1816;. --Char¬ 
lotte (b. Thornton,Yorkshire, April 21st, 
1816; d. Haworth, March Slst, 1855): 
“ Jane Eyre ” (1847); “ Bhirley” (1849); 
“Villette” (1852); “The Ihnfessor” 
(1856). Life W Mrs. Gaskcll (1867). Scf> 
“Charlotte Brcmtii,” by Wemyss Reid 
(1877) f Swinburne’s “ Notes on Char¬ 
lotte Bronte ” (1877); “Charlotte 

Bronte,” by BirreJl (1887); and “The 
Brontes in Ireland,” by Dr. William 
Wright (1891).— Bmlly (b. idid., 1818; 


d. Haworth, 1848) : “ Wuthering 

Hemhts” (1847)-—Anne (b. ibid,, ]:d20 ; 
d. Scarborough, 1849) : “ Tenant of 
Wildfell Half; ” “ A^es Grey ” (1847), 

Brooke, Rev. Angnstus Stopihrd 

(b. Dublin, 1832). “ Life of Fredk. Wm. 
Robertson” G865); several vols.of “Ser- 
luouB ” (1868-94) ; “ Theolow inr the 
English Poets” (1874); “Primer of 
English Literature ” (1878); “ Milton ” 
(1879); “Poems” (1888); “Dove Cot¬ 
tage ” (1890); “ Histoiy of Eiwly Eng¬ 
lish Literature ” (1892); “ Develop¬ 
ment of Theology” (1893); “Iri.^.h 
Literature ” (189^ ; “ Tennyson: His 
Art and Relation to Modem Life' ’ (1894). 
Has also published an edition of Turner's 
“Liber Studiorum” (1882); Mervou’s 
“Etchings•'I(1887), and “The Golden 
Book of Colendgo” (1895). 

Brooks, Charles lUiirley (b. Brill, 
Oxfordshire, 1816; d. February 23rd, 
1874). “ The Silver Cord ” (1841); “ As- 
pen Court ” (1855) ; “ The Gordiun 
Knot” (18.58); “Sooner or Later” 
(1868);' “ Poems of Wit and Humour!’ 
(1875), etc. Was editor of Punch. 

Brougham, Henry. Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (h. Edinhurgli, 
September 19th, 1778; cl. Cannes, May 
7th, 18G8). “Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers;” “Discourses of 
Natural Theology ” (1835) ; “ Sp^ches ” 

e ; “Dissertations on Sunjects of 
le” (1839); “Statesmen of. the 
Time of George III.” (1839-43) ; 
“ Political Philosophy ” (1840); “ Albert 
Lnuel” (1844); “Men of Letters and 
Science” (1846); “The Revolution in 
France” (1849) ; “Dialogue on Instinct” 
(1819) ; “ Analytical View of Newton’s 
‘Principia’” (witirRouth) (18.55); “Con¬ 
tributions to the Edinburgh Itcvn-ir 
(18.57). See Works ^1868); Autohio- 
grapljy (1871); Bibhogiapliy of his 
writings (187.3). 

Broughton, Miss Rhoda (b. North 
Wales,November29th, 1840). “Cometh 
> up as a Flower” (1807) ; “ Not Wisely, 
but Too Well ” (186/); “Red os a Rose 
is She ” (1870) ; “ Good-bye, Sweet¬ 
heart, Good-bye” (1872); “Nancy” 
(1873); “ Joan ” (1876); “ Second 

Thoughts” (1880) ; “Belinda” (1883); 
“Doctor Cupid*’ (1886); “Alas:” 
(1890); “ Mrs. Bligh” (1892) ; “A Be¬ 
ginner” (1894); i#‘Scyllu or Charybdis” 
(1895); “ Dear Faustina ” (1897), etc. 

Brown, John, M.D. (b. September, 
1810; d. May llth, 1882). “l^ib and 
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His Friends ” (in Hora Subseeiva, 
1858480). 

Bron^l^ Rev. Jobiii D.B, (b. Bolton* 
lo-Mooi's, Laucs., June 19tli, 1830), 
“God’s Book for Man’s Life” (1881); 
“ John Bunyuii: His Life, Times, and 
Work” (1885); “Bunya 4 ’s Home” 
(18901; “The Historic Episcopate” 
(1891;. Editor of John Bunyan’s Works, 

Browne. Sir Thomas (l>. London, 
0(;t,ober 19th, 1605; d. October 19th, 
lG8‘i). “Religio Medici” (1642); “Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidcmica; or. Inquiry into 
Vulgar Errors” (1640); “ Hydriotaidna” 
(16')8); “ The Garden of (>rus ” (1068); 
“Treatise on Christian Morals” (1756, 
with Life by Johnson). Works (1686, 
now I'ditiun 1836), 

Browning, Elizabeth llarrett (b. 

Loudon, 1809; d. Florence, June 29th, 
1861), “Tho Battle of Marathon,” 
“Essay on Mind and other Poems” 
(1K2(>); “ Prometheus Bound, traasluted, 
with Poems” (1833); “The Seraphim” 
(1838) ; “ ilie Itoiuaunt of tho Pago” 
(1.839); “Poems” (1844); “Sonnets 
from the Portuguoso,” printed in the 
‘Jnd edition of her “Poems” (1850); 
“ Casji Gnidi Windows” (1851); “Au¬ 
rora Leigh” (1850); “Poems before 
CJmigi-ess” (1860); “A Curse for a 
Nation” (1861) ; “Last Poems” (1862); 
“Tho Greek Christian Poets” (1863). 
Works (1804-66). Scfi her “Letters” 
(1877-1897); Memoir by Stodraan; Sel- 
deu’s “Portraits do •Femmes” (1877); 
and Mrs. Ritchie’s “Re<;ords of Tenny¬ 
son, Ruskiii, and the Brownings” (1892). 

Browning, Robert (b. Camboiwell, 
May 7th, 1812; d. Florence, Decemljer 
12th, 1889). “Paracelsus” (183<)); 
“Strafford” (1837): “Sordcllo” (1839); 
"PipiMi Passes” (1842); “The Biotin 
the’Scutcheon” (1843); “ Romances and 
Lyrics” (1845); “A Soul’s Trageily” 
(1846); “King Victor and King Charles,” 
“Drani.ntic Lyrics,” “Return of the 
l)nis(?s,”'‘Colombo's Birthday,’,’ “ Dra¬ 
matic Romances,” “The Soul’s EiTand,” 
“ Christrajis Eve” •(186(B ; “Men and 
Women ” (1855); “ Iromatis per- 

sonm” (1864); “ITio Ring and the 
Book” (1868); “ Bahiusfion’s Adven¬ 
ture” (1871); “Wnoe Hohenstiel- 
Schwangaii” (1871); “Fiflno at the 
Fair” (1872); “Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country” (1873); “Aristophanes’Apo¬ 
logy” (1875); “TheInifAlbum” (1875); 
“Pacchiantto ” (1876); “Agamemnon 
of 2Es(hylus” (1877); “La Saisioz,” 
“The Two Poets of Croisie” (1878); 


“Dramatic Idyls” (1879-80); “Jooo- 
seria” (1883); “Ferishtah’s Fancies” 
(1884); “Parleyings with Certain Peo¬ 
ple ” (1887); “ Asoiando ” (1889); 
“ Prose Life of Strafford ” (1892). Col¬ 
lected edition, 1888-89. See “Essays 
on Browning ” by Nettleshm (1868), and 
McCrio’s “ Religion of our Literature: ” 
F. J. FumivaU's “ A Browning Biblio¬ 
graphy,” “Tlie Browning Society 
Papers ; ” Mrs. Orr’s " Handbook to 
Efowuing,” and her “ Life and Letters” 
(1891); Symons’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Erowning’’ (1886); W. Sharpe’s 
“Life”(1890); ProfessorHeu^Jones’s 
“Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher” (1891); F. Mary 
Wilson’s “Browning Primer” (1891); 
Mrs. Ritchie’s “Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and the Brownings ” (1892). 

Bryco, The Right Hon. Jamee 

(h. Belfast, May lOtli, 18;18). “T’he 
Holy Roman Empire” (1864); “Trans¬ 
caucasia and Ararat” (1877); “The 
AjiiericAii Commonwealth” (1888); 
“^uth Africa” (1897). 


Buchanan, George (b. Killeam, 
Stirliiigsliire, February, 1M6; d. Sep¬ 
tember 28tb, 1682). “lludimcntaGram- 
loatica’’ (15501; “Jepthes” (1554); 
“FranciS'cauus” (1564); “Admonitiou to 
tho Lordis Maintenaris of the King’s 
Authoiitie” (1571); “DeMa^aScotorum 
Regina ” (1572); “ Baptistes ” (1578); 
“ Dialogus de Jure Reg^i ” (1579); 
“Rerum Scoticonim Historia” (1582); 
“ Paraijlirasis Psahnorum Poetica ” 
(1569); “Do Prosodia” (1600). Life 
by Irving (1807). Works (1725). 

Buohanan, Robert Wllliame (b. 

August 18th, 1841). “Undertones” 
(1800); “ Idyls of luverbnm ” (1865); 
“London Poems” (1866); “Napqjeon 
Fallen ” (1871); “ The Land of I.Kii'nc ” 
(1871); “ The Drama of Kings ” (1871) ; 
“ The Fleshly School of Poetry ” (1872); 
“Masterspirits” (1873); “Bolderthe 
Beautiful ” (1877); “ God and the Man ” 
(18S1); “A ChUd of Nature” (1881)* 
“ The Msy.'tyrdom of Madeleine” (l882) ; 
“Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour” 
(1882); “Love Me for Ever” (1883); 
“Annan Water” (ISSS)’; “The New 
Abelard” (1884); “Foxglove Manor’’ 
(1884) ; “ Matt ” (ISaO); “ Stormy 

Waters” (1885); “The Master of the 
Mine ” (1885); “ A Look Round Litera¬ 
ture ” (f887); “ Tho Heir of JLiim ” 
(1888); “ The City of Dream ” g 888) ; 
“The Moment After” (1890); “The 
Outcast ” (1891); “ Come, Live with Me 
and be My Love ” (1891); “ The Coming 
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Terror, etc.” (1891); “Poems for the 
People ” (1892); “ The Wandering Jew” 
11893); “ Woman and tlie Man ” (1893); 
“ Bochcl Dene ” (1894) ; “ Red and 
White Heather” (1894)j “The Devil's 
Case ” (1896); “ Marriage by Capture ” 
(1896); “Eflle Hethenngton ” (1896); 
“ Lady Kilpatrick ” (18^). Also sev©^ 
plays. 


Baokinsbaiii, Oeorse VlUlero. 
Dnke of (b. Wallingford, January 30th, 
1627; d. Kirkby Moorside, April 16th, 
1688). “ The Kehearsal ” (1671), etc. 

Buokle, Henry Thomas (b. 1821; 
d. 1862). “ History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” vol. i. (1857), vol. ii. (1861) ; 
“ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works” 
(1872). See J. H. Stirling’s “ Buckle, 
his Problem and his Metaphysics,” in 
A'orth Amenean Review (1872). 


Bnayan, John (b. Elstow, Bedford, 
1628; d. Loudon, August 3l8t, -1688). 
“Sighs from Hell” (1650); “Gospel 
Truths Opened” (1656); “The Holy 
City ” (1665) ; “ Grace Abounding ” 
(1666); “ Jiustitlaitionby Christ” (1671); 
“ Defence of Justification ” (1672) ; 
“ Water Baptism” (1073); “The Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress” (1678, 1684); “life 
and Death of Mr. Badman ” (1680) ; 
“ l^e Barren Fig-Tree ” (1683) ; “ The 
Holy War'V (1681); “ Tlie Phaiiseo and 
Publican” (1685): “The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved” (1688). Works (1853). 
Biographies’ by Southey, Macaulay, 
Ivimey (1809); Philip (1839); Fronde 
(18^); Dr. John Brown (1885); and 
Canon Venables. 


Burgon, John William, Dean of 
Chichester (b. 1819’; d. 1888). “Life 
and Times of Sir Tliomas Gresliam” 
(1839); “Petra” (1846); “Oxfonl Rc- 
forftiers” (1854); “ Historical Notice 
of the Colleges of Oxford” (1857); 
“ Inspiration and Interpretation ” 
(1861) ; “ Tr eatises on the Pastoral 
' Ofiico ” (1864) ; “ Nimity-one'* Short 
*t5crmons” (1867); “Disestablishment 
the Nation’s Formal Rejection of God 
and Denial of the Faith” (1868); 
“The Protests of the Bishops against 
Dr. Temple's Consecration ” (1870) ; 
“ Tlie Athanasian Creed to bo Retained 
in its Entirety, and Wby?” (1872); 
“ A Plea for the Study of Divinity at 
■ Oxford” (1875); “ The Prayer Book, a 
Devotional Guide and ManuaK' (1876); 
“Divergent Ritual” (1881); “The 
Revisiou Revised ” (1883). 

Bnrke, Xdmnnd (b. Dublin, January 
12th, 17^8 or 1729; d. Beaconsfield, July 


9th, 1797). “Vindication of Natural 
Society” (1756); “The SublimSr and 
Beautiful” (175D: “PresentsStatc of 
the Nation ” (1769) ; ” Thoughts on tho 
Present Discontents” (1770); “Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolutiou ” (1790); 
“Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs” (If91); “Letter to a Noble 
Lora” (1795); “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace” (1796); “Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority ” (1797) ; etc. 
Works (1801); Select Works Q874). 
Correspondence (1817). Best Biogra- 

S hies: Macknignt’s (1858-60), John 
[orley’s (1867; Sketch, 1879). 

Bnntaby, Colonel F. G. (b. 1842; 
d. 1886). “ A Ride to Khiva” (1876); 
“ On Horseback Through Asia Minor ” 
(1877); “A Ride Across tho Clianuol” 
(1882); “Our Radicals” (1886). Life 
by R. K. Mann. 

Biirnand, Francla Cowley (b. 

1837). “ My Time and Wliat I’ve Done 
with It” (1874); “The Incomploat 
Angler” (1887); “Very Much Abroad ” 
(1890); “ Rather at Sea ” (1890); “ Quite 
at Home” (1890); “Tlie Real Advontuies 
of Robinson Crusoe” (1893); “Happy 
Thoughts ” Series; etc. Editor of rtnieh 
since 1880, and has Written many bur¬ 
lesque and other dramatic pieces. 

Barnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury (h. Ediubuigh, September 18th, 
1643; d. March 17th, 1716). “History 
of the Rcfonuatioii ” (1679, 1681, 1715); 
“ History of My .Own Time ” (l?^); 
etc. Life by Le Clero (1715) and 
Flaxmaii. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances, Hodg¬ 
son (b. 184^. “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s ” 
(187b; “Kathleen” (1878); “Surly 
Tim” (1878); “Haworth’s” (1879); 
“ Louisiana ” (1880); “AFairBarhariuu ’ ’ 

5 1881); “Through One Administratiou ” 
1883); “Vagahondia” (1884); “Little 
jordFauutIcroy” (1886); “ Sam Crowe, 
etc.” (1888); ’Flie Fortunes of Philippa 
Fairfax” (1888); “'ibo Pretty Sister of 
Jos5 ” (1889); “ Little Saint Elisabeth ” 
(18W); “ Children I Have Known, etc.” 
(1891); “Dolly” (f8U3); “The One I 
Know the Best of AU ” (1893); “A Lady 
of Qualitv” (1896); “His Grace the 
Duke of Oismonde ” (1897), etc. 

Boms, Bobmrt (b. Ayr, January 
25th, 1759; d. Dumfries, July 21st, 
1796). “Poeans” (1786). C^plete 
Worim, Oiwrio (^800). BiMiogmphy by 
McKie (1875). Centenary editions by 
J. A. MansoU, W. Wallaoe, etc. (1896). 
See Nichol’s monogmph (1879), etc. 
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Burton, Jolm Hill, UkD. (b. Aber* 

deenf August 22ad, 1809; a. 1882). 
“Bouthlmiana” (1838); “Life oud 
CoiTespoudenee of liume” (1846); 
“Lives of Lorat and Forbes” (1847); 
“ Political and Social Economy ” (1849) ; 
“ History of Scotland from the Involu¬ 
tion” (1853); “liie Bo^-Hunter” 
(18625; “The Scot Abroad” (1864); 
“The Cairugoi'm Mountain” (1864); 
“ History of Gotland from the Earliest 
Period ” (1807); ” Reign of Queen Anno ” 
(1880), etc. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (b. 

1821; d. Octol)cr 19th, 1890). “ Sindli ” 
(1851); “ A Pilgiiriiago to El Mediiiah 
and Moccah ” (1856); “ First Footsteps 
in E. Afi-ioa” (180(5); “The Lake Re¬ 
gions of Central Africa” (m60) ; “ The 
City of the Saints” (1861); “The Nile 
Basin ” (1864); “ Wit and Wisdom from 
West Africa” (1865); “ Explorations of 
the Highlands of Bnizil” (1869); “ Zan¬ 
zibar ” (1872) ; “ Etruscjm Bologna ” 
(1876); “Sindli Revisited” (1877); 
“Campeus, his Life and liis Lusiads” 
(1881); “ITie Book of the Sword” 
(1881). Has translated and published 
j)rivately “ The Thousand Nights and a 
Niglit (1885), Life by I*<ly Burton. 

Burton, Robert (b. Lindlcy, Lei- 
oeslurshirc, Februar)’ 8Lb, 1576; d. .lan- 
iiary25tb, 1639). “ Anatomy of Melau- 
oboly ” (1021); “ Phibwophaster ” (with 
Poomata) (1662). * 

Butler, Arthur 9ohn (b. Putnev, 
.Tinie 21st, 1841). “ IHvina Commedia'” 
wi tl I no te.s a nd translation - ■ “ Purgatory ’ ’ 
(1880), “Paradise” (1885), “Hell” 
(1891); “ACompanion to Dante ” (1893); 
“Letters of Count Cavour” (18941; 
“Dante; his Time and his Work” (189ii). 

Butler, Joseph, Bishop of Durham 
(b. Wantage, Berkshire May 18th, 1692; 
a. Bath, June 16(b, 1752). “ ^rmons ” 
(1726); “Analogy of Religion” (1736). 
Edition l^y W. E. (slladstone (1896). 

Butler, Samuel (b. Strenshara, Wor¬ 
cester, 1612; d. RWO;. “Hudibras” 
(1663,1664,1678). ^PosthumousWorks ” 
(many simrious), 1716; “Remains” 
(1759); “ Works ” (1861). Life (1849). 

Butler, Major-General Sir Wil¬ 
liam Franols, K.C.B. (b. ^perary, 
1838). “ANarrative of the Historical 
Events Connected with the Sixty‘ninth 
Regiment” (1870); “*rh© Great Lrae 
Land ” (1872); “The Wild North Land ” 
(1873); “ In Akiufoo” (1874) ; “ Par 
Out’^ (1881); “ Red Cloud, &e SoUtary 


Sioux” (1882); “Campaign of the 
Cataracts ” (1887): “ Charles G. Gor¬ 
don” (1889); “Sir Charles Napier” 
(1890), 

B3rrou,Xiord, George Gordon N<»el 

(b. London, January 22nd, 1788; d. 
Missolougbi, April 19th, 1824). “ Hours 
of Idleness ” (1807); “ Poems ” (1808); 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
(1809); “ The Cureo of Minerva ” (1812); 
“ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” (cantos 
i. and u. in 1812, canto iii. in 1816, 
aud canto iv. in 1818) ; “ ^e Waltz ” 
(1813); “The Giaour” (1813); “The 
Bride of Abydos ” (1813); “ Ode to 
Napoleon Buonaparte” (1814);“1’ho 
Comir” (1814) ; “Lara” (1814); “ He- 
brew Melodies” (1816); “The Siege of 
Corinth ” and “ Paiisina ” (1816); “ The 
Prisoner of Chillou’’ (1816); “ Manfred ” 
(1817) ; The Lament of Tasso” (1817); 
“ MoiK^y on the Death of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan ’’ (1817); “ Beppo” 
(1818); “Mazoppa” (1819); “Don 
Juan “ (cantos i. and ii. in 1810, iii., iv., 
aud v. in 1821, vi., vii., aud viii. in 
1823, ix., X., xi., xii., xiii., and xiv, in 
1823, XV. aud xvi. in 1824) ; “A Letter 
to John Murray on tlio ibjv. W. L. 
Bsi^'lus’s Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Popo ” (182)); “Mar¬ 
ino Fuliero,” ana “The Prophecy of 
Dante” (1821); “ Snrdanniii.lu.o,” “The 
Two Foscari,” ami “Cain” (1821); 
“ Wornor ” (1822); “ The Vision of 
Judgment” (1822); “Heaven and 
Emtli” (1822); “The Maud” (182;i); 
“ Tlie Age of Bronze" (1823); canto i, of 
the “ Morgjute Maggiore di MesserLiiigi 
Puld,” tnmslated; “Tlic Defonnftd 
Tranrformed” (1324); “Parliamentary 
Speeches in 1812 and 1813 ” (1824). The 
following are the chief mblications on 
the iK)et:—“Memoirs, Historical*and 
Critical, of the Life and Writings of Lord 
Byron, with Auecdotes of Some of his 
Contemporaries ” (1822); “ Lord By¬ 
ron’s |hivate Correspondence, Including 
his Letters to his Mother, Written fro^j 
Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Otiier Parts 
of tlie Mediterranean ; Published from 
the Originals, with Notes and Obsmwa- 
tions,” oy A. R. 0. Dallas (18*24); “ Re¬ 
collections,” by A. R. C.' Dallas (182-4); 
“ Converaatioue wRh Lord Byron, Notm 
during a Residence with lus Lordship at 
PUa in the Years 1821 and 1822,’^by 
Thomas ^edwin (18*24) ; “ Lotteis on tire 
Cbumcter ‘and Poetical Genius §f Lord 
Byron,” by Sir Egorton Brydges (1824); 
“Lord Byron,” by Ma^^o Louisn 
Belloc /'824); “Anecdotes of Lord 
Byron, irom Anthentift Sources, with 
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Bcmarka Illustrative of his Conaocticn 
with the Principal Literary Characters 
of the Present Day ” (1825); “ The Tiast 
Days of Lord B}rron, with bis Lonlship's 
Opinions on Various Subjects, particu¬ 
larly on the State and Prospect of 
Greece,” by Williaiu Parry (182')); 
“ Lord Byron on Italic et en Grece; ou, 
Aporcu de sa Vie et do ses Ouvroges, 
d’aprvs dea Sources authentiqnes,” by 
the Marquis do Salvo (1825); '‘Narra¬ 
tive of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica 
and SanBnia, 1821” (1825); “A Short 
Nairative of Lord Byron’s Lost Journey 
to Greece, extracted from the Journal 
of Count Peter Guinba” (1825); ” Oor- 
resjpondenco of Lord Byron with his 
Friends, Including his Letters to his 
Mother, Written in 1809,1810, and 1811,” 
edited by A, R. C. Dallas (1825); “ Life,” 
by J. (Salt (1825) ; ” An Inmiiry into 
the Moral Character of Lord Byron,” 
by J. W. Simmouds (1826); ” Memoir,” 
by Sir H. Bulwer (1826); “Life,” by 
W. Lake (1826); ” Lord Byron and 
' Some of his Contemporaries ” (1828); 
“Life,” by Sir Barton Brydges (1828); 

Memoirs of Lord Byron,’’ by G. 'Clin¬ 
ton (1828); “Life, Letters, and Jour¬ 
nals,” edited by Moore (1830); “Con¬ 
versations with Lord ^l^Tou,” by Lady 
Blessiugton (1831); “Life,” by Arm¬ 
strong (1846); “The True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life,” by Mrs. Beeuher-Stowe 
(1867);*‘Medora Leigh,” by Dr. Mao- 
kay (1869) ;* “ Recollections of Lord 
Byron,” by the Countess Guiccioli 
(1870); “Life,” by Karl Elzo (1871); 
“ iSrelawney’s Recollections ” (new od. 
1879); “ Life,” by NichoU (1881); “ The 
Real Lord Byron,” by J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
son (1882). 6'<«’ Jeffrey’s “Essays;” 

Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the Age” and 
“Eaglish Poets;” Macaulay’s “Es¬ 
says ; ” Swinburne’s proface to a “ Selec¬ 
tion from the Poems; ” Sir Hemy 
Taylor’s preface to his own “ Poems; ” 
^Briinley’s “ Essays ; ” W M. Ra^setti’s 

B )face to an edition of the “ Poems; ” 
ngslcy’s “ Miscellanies; ” Quarterly 
Bmw for July, 1888: tlic “ Dfctionaiy 
of National Biography,” etc. 


C 

* CMdnton (d. cirea 680). Para¬ 
phrase’t’ (1655); best editions—^orpe’s 
(1832); Bouterwek’s (1^9-54); Grom’s 
(1867'-63). See Watson’s “CBsdmon, 
me First English Poet” (1875), and 
Morley’s “ !^gUsh Writers,” vol. ii. 


Caliie, Thomaa Bemy Ball (b. 

Runcorn, 1853). “ Recollectiansnf il. (4. 
Rossetti” (1882)> “Cobwebs ($f Criti¬ 
cism” (1883); “ The Shadow of a Crime ” 
(1885); “A Son of Hagar” (1887); “ Life 
of S. T. Coleridge ” (1887); " ThoDocm- 
ster ” (1887); “ The Bondman,” (1890); 
“TheScap4roat” (1891); “The Little 
Manx Nation ” (1801) ; “ Captain Iffivy’s 
Honeymoon, etc.” (1892); “The Manx¬ 
man’’ (1894); “The Christian” (1897). 

Caird, Edward, Btaater of Balliol 

(b. Greenock, March 22ud, 1835). “ Tlus 
Social Philosophy aud Religion of 
Comte” (1885); “I’he Critioal Philoso- 
phy of Immanuel Kant” (1889); “ Es¬ 
says on Literature and I’hilosophy *’ 
(1892); “The Evolution of Religion” 
(1803), etc. «• 

Caird, Prinolpal Jobs, D.D., LL.D. 

(b. Greenock, December, 1820). “An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Reli¬ 
gion” (1880) ; “Spinoza” (1888), etc. 

Cairns, PriaoipalJobn, D.D.. LL.D. 

(b. Ayton, Berwickshire, August 23ril, 
1818; d. March 12tli, 1892). “Lifobf 
John Brown, D.D.” (I860); “ Unls'lief 
in the Eighteenth Century’’ (1881); 
“Christ, tlie MoniingStar,”' ate, (1892). 
“Life,” by Dr, Alexander McEwen 
(1895.) 

Calverley, Charles Stuart 0>. 1833; 

d. 1884). “Verses and Traualations” 
(1862) ; “ A Verso Translation of Tlnv)- 
critns ” (1869); “ ^*<’17 Leaves ” (1872)*; 
Sve W. J. Scudall’^s “ Tho Literary 
Remains of C. S. C.” 

I 

Camden, William (b. T jomloii, May 
2nd, 1551 ; d. Ohislohurst, Novctnlu'r 
9th, 1623). “Britannia” (1586-Uii)7); 
“luatitutio (irujciB Grammatiec.^ (’mn- 
pendiaria” (1597); “ Anglica. Hiher- 
nica, Nnrmanica, Cambrica, a Veteris 
Scripta ” (1G04) ; ‘‘Remains Concerning 
Brifciin ” (1605); “Reges, Rogiiiiv, 
Nobiles, et alii in Ec^lesia Collcgiata B. 
Petri Westmonasierii Sepulti, ‘usque ad 
annum 1606 ” (1606); Annales Reriim 
Anglicarum ot Hib^'nictuuin veguaule 
Elizabctha” (1615); “A Desenption of 
Scotland ” (1695); tmd some minor 
works. 

Campbell, John, Baron (b. 1781, 
d. 1861). “Reports of Cases Determined 
at Nisi Prius^’ (1807-16) ; “Letter to 
Lord Stanley” Q837); “Speeches at the 
Bar and House of Commons” (1842); 
“ Lives of the GbUncellors and Keepers 
of tho Great 8^1 of England” (1845- 
48); “Lives Of the Chief Justices of 
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Eiigliind ” (1849-57) ; “ Sbakeepmro’a 
LogfdAcquiTuments.” See “Life of John 
Cuniplxll,” by Hon. Mrs. Hardcostle. 

Campbell, Themas (b. Glasgow, 
July 27 th, 1777 ; d. Boulogne, June 15th, 
18U). “ Pleasures of Hope “ (1799); 
“PooTOs” (1803); “Anuals of Great 
Britain” (1806); “Gertrude of Wyo- 
(1809); “Specimens of the 
British Poets (1819-48); “ Theodoric” 
(1821); “ Life of Mrs. Siildons” (1834); 
“ LcttcTB from the Soutli ” (1837); 
“ Life of Petrarch ” (1841); “ The Pil¬ 
grim of Glencoe” (1842); “Frederick 
the Great ” (1843); “ History of Our 
Own Times ” (1843); “ A Poet's Roai- 
dcuee in Algiers” (1845). “Life and 
Letters,” by Beattie (1849). “ Literary 
licTniniseonces of Tliomas CamplKsll,” 
hy Cyrus Redding (1859). 

CandllBb, Robert Smith, D.D. 

(b. MarcJi 23rd, 1807; d. October 19th, 
1873). “ Scripture Characters and Mis¬ 
cellanies” (1850); “Examination of 


“The Atonement” (1861); “The 
Fatherhood of God ” (1865); “ Sermons, 
witli liiographioal Preface ” (1871); 

“Gospel of Forgiveness” (1878). 
“Life,” by J. L. Watw.n, 

Carleton, William (b. Prillisk, Co. 
Tyrone, 1794 ; d.^ January 30th, 1869). 

, “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasan¬ 
try ” (1830, 1833) ; i<‘Talcs of Ireland 
(1834); “ Fardorougha the Miser ” 
(1839); “ Valentino McClutchy, Uie 
Irish Agent” (1845); “ Parry {^stha ” 
(1845); “TheBlack Prophet” (1817); 
“The Tithe Proctor” (1849): “The 
Red Hall” (1852) ; “ Tlie Squanders of 
Caatle Squander” (1852); “Willy 
Reilly” (1855); “The Emigrants^’ 
(1857) ; “The Evil Eye ” (1860); “The 
Double Prophecy” (1862); “Redmond 
Count O’Hanloa ” (1862); “The Silver 
Acro,”/)to. (1802>; “Pair of Emyvale” 
(1870); “ Lue” by O'Donoghue, etc, 

Carlyle, Thenuw (b. Ecclefechaa, 
Dumfriesshire, December 4th. 1795 ; d. 
London, Febiiiary 5th, 1881). Brew¬ 
ster’s “ Edinburgh EncycIopaHiia ” 
(1820-23), articles on Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Montaigne, Mon¬ 
tesquieu, Moutfauoon, Dr. Moore, Sir 
John Moore, Necker, Nelson, Netlier- 
lauds, Nowfoundland, Norfolk, North¬ 
amptonshire, Northumberland, Mungo 
Park, Lord Chatham, WilRam Pitt; 
in Tfie New Edinburgh Setiew (1821-22) 


mpers on Joanna Baillie’s “ Metrical 
Legends ” and Goethe’s “ Faust; ” 

“ Schiller’s Life and Writings ” (1823- 
25); translation of “ Legendio’s Geo¬ 
metry,” with essay on “ Proiwrtion ” 
(1821); a translation of Goethe's” Wil¬ 
helm Meistor ” (1824) ; “ German Rom¬ 
ances ; Specimens of the Chief Authors, 
with Biographical and Critiotl Notices ” 
(1827) j Essays in various Reviews and 
Magimiues, repnhlished in the Mia- 
ceWnnea (1827-1837); “Sartor Resur- 
tns” (1833-34); “'Die French Revo¬ 
lution” (1837); “Chartism” (1839); 
“Heroes and Hcib-Worship” (1840); 

“ Past and Present ” (18111) ; “ Oliver 
Cromwev”s JjotU'-s and Speeches, with 
ElucidatioL'^ and a Connecting Narra¬ 
tive ” (1845) ; “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 
(1850); articles in The Examinei‘ (1848) 
on Louis Philippe (March 4th), Repeal of 
the Union (April 29th), Legi^atioii for 
Ireland (Mt^ I3th); articles in The 
Spectator (1848) bn Ireland and tho 
British Chief Governor, and Irish Regi¬ 
ments (of tlie New Era) (May 13tb) : 
'I’he Death of Charles Bullor, in 'Ae 
Examiner (December 2nd, 1848) ; “ Life 
of John Sterling” (1851); “Life of 
Friedrich U.” (1865); “On the Choice 
of Books” (1860); and “Shooting Nia¬ 
gara-and After?” in Maciniffiin'a 

Magazine for 1867. In 1875 Carlyle 
piihlishcd a small vohmn! dli the “ Early 
Kings of Norway, and the Portraits of 
John Knox.” For Biography, aee Home's 
“ Spirit of the Age ; ” fixe preface to 
“The Choujc of Books;” “Remini¬ 
scences’’ (1881) ;W}dift’s“Life,” (1881); 
Fronde’s “Life of Carlyle” (1882- 
84), “ Roiuiuiscenccs ” (1883), and 

“ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle ” (1883); “ The Con’ospon- 

deneo of Thomas Carlyle and R. W. 
Emerson,” edited hy C. E. Norton 
(1883); Nortoir.s “Letters of Carlyle” 
(1887% iSVv’also Jiritiah and Foreign lie- 
view for October, 1810, by Giusepi)e Maa- 
zini^ “EKRftys,” by George Brindey. 4 A 
G reg’8 ‘‘Literary and Social J udgmentek;’ ’ 
Morley’s “ Critical Miscellanies;" Qnar- 
tcrlg'iieoinr for July, 186); lVe»l~ 
minater Ittriew for Jamutrv, 186.5; 
J. Russell Lowell’s “My Stiidy Win¬ 
dow's ; ” Mozlcy’s “ Essays ” (1878) ; 
“ Lives,” by Moncure I). Conway, H. J, 
Nicholl, and Riehard Garnett, and D. 
MAsaon’s “Carlyle, Personally and in 
his W-ffltings ” (1885), etc. 

• 

Carpentor, WllUam BanSunin, 
MJ9 h Ui-D- (b. Bristol, 1813; d. 1885). 
j “Prindplea of Human Physiology’’ 
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(1846); Animal Physiology ” (1847); 
“ Me^anical Physiology ** (1847); ‘^Tue 
Physiology of Tmapcnmce”(1853); “The 
Principles of Ckimparativo Physiology ” 
(1854); “ The Microscope and its Itevela* 
tions” (1856); “Principles of Mental 
Physiology ” (1874), etc. 

Oarpentar, Bl^t Bev. William 
Boyd, 1>JK D.CX. (b. circa 1811). 
“witness of the Heart for Christ” 
(1879); “The Permanent Elements of 
Religion” (1889); “ Lectures on Preach¬ 
ing’^(1895^ 

Carroll, Lewlo, pseudonym of Rev. 
C.L, Dodgson (b. 1833,d. 1898). “Alice’s 
Adventures ui Wonderland” (1868); 
“ Pliantasmagoria ” (1869); “Alice 

Through the Lookuig-Gla^ ” (187*2); 
“The Himting of the Suark” (1876); 
“DouWots” (l879); “Euclid and his 
Modem Rivals ” (1879); “ Rhyme ? and 
Reason?” (1883); “A Tanglcil Tale” 
(1886); “The Game of Logic” (1887); 
“ Symbolic Logic ” (1896), etc. 

Cary, Henry Francis (b. 1772; d. 
1844). “Inferno of Dante, with an 
English Translation in Blank Yerso" 
(1806); “ Translation of the Inferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso ” (1813); 
“ Lives of the English Poets, from John¬ 
son to Kirke White” (1840); “The 
Early French Poets ” (1847). Mr. Cary 
also translated the “ Birds ” of Aristo¬ 
phanes and the “ Odes ” of Pindar. »Slrc 
“ Memoirs of the Rev. II. F. Cary,” by 
his sou. 

Clialmors. George (b. Fochabers, 
Morayshire, 1742; d. May Slst, 18*25). 
“Caledonia” (1807-24); “Lives” of 
Defoe (1786), Ruddiman (1794), Allan 
Ramsay (18()0), etc. 

Clidlmere, Tbomas, DJ>. (b. Ans- 
trutber, March 17th, 1780; d. Edin¬ 
burgh, May 30th, 1847). “Extent and 
Stability of tbe National Resources” 
. f1808) ; “ Astronomical Discourses ” 
^lftl6); “Political Economy” (1832); 
“ Adaptation of Nature to the Constitu¬ 
tion of Man” (1833), etc. “Lifo” by 
Hanna prefixed to Worics (1849). Sec 
also Memoir by Mrs. Oliphant (lSi93). 

Chamboro, Boliort (b. Peebles. 1802; 
d. March 17tb, 1871). “ Illnstraiions of 
the Authorof ‘ Waverley * ” (1822); “Tra¬ 
ditions of Edinborgh” (18*24); “Walks 
in Edinburgh” (1825); “Histbry of 
the Engfish Language aud Literature” 
(1837); ” Yestiges ca the Natural His¬ 
tory of Creation” (1844); “Explora¬ 
tion,” a sequel to the “Vesnges” 


(1845); “ Essays ” (1847); “ Ancient Sea 
Morgus ” (ia&); “ History of Scotlimd ” 
(new edition, 1849); “ Scottish J^'jsts aud 
Anecdotes” (1856;; “Edinburg Mer¬ 
chants and Merchandise in Old^mes ” 
(1869); “Edinburgh Papers” (1861); 
“Domestic Annals of Scotland.” Me¬ 
moir by WiUram Chambers G871). {Sec 
also Chaubess, Wiiuah, LL.D.) • 


Cbomlwra, William, LXJD. (h. 

Peebles, 1800; d. May 20tih, 1883). “ A 
History of the Gipsww” (1822); “Tlio 
Book of Scotl^d ’m 1830) ; “ Glcnormis- 
ton ” (1849); “ Fiddy ” (1861); “ Some¬ 
thing of Italy ” (1^2); “ A History of 
PeebIos-Bliire”(18&) ;“Sketelj 08 ” 186(i); 
“ France ” (1866); “ About Railways ” 
(1806); “Memoir of Robert Chambers” 
(1871); “ Ailic Gilroy ” G872); “ Stories 
of Old Families” (18/8); “Story of 
St. Giles’s Churcb, Edinburgh” (1879); 
“ The Story of a Long and llusy I<ifo ” 
(1882), etc. Editor, with his brother 
Robert, of many educational and other 
■w'orks. 


Cliapmasi, George (b. near Hitcliin, 
Ilertiordshire, 1557 or 1659; d. 1034)! 
“Skianuktos, the Shadow of Night” 
(1595); “Ovid’s Banquet of Sense” 
(1695); “The Shield of Achilles” 
(1596); “.The Blind Beggar of Aloxan- 
dri.a” (1698); “An Humerons Dayes 
Myrth” (1569); “All Pooles” (1605); 
“Eastward Hoc” (1606); “Monsieur 
d’OUve” (1606); “The Gentleman 
Usher” (1606); “Bussy d’Ambois” 
(1607); “TheConspiracie andTragedie 
of Charles, Duke of Byron” (1608); 
“Euthymue Raptus; or, tlie Tcares of 
Peace(1609); “May Day” (IGll); 
“An Epicede, or Funerall Song, on the 
Most Disastrous Death of Henry, Prince 
of Wales” (1612); “The Widowea 
Tearea”(16l2); “ The Memorable Maske 
of the Two Honourable Houses of 
luus of Court” (1614); “Andromeda 
Liberator; or, the Nup^ls of Perseus 
and Andromeda” (1614): Eugenia; or, 
Time Nobilities Trance’’ (1614)’ “Two 
Wise Men and all the Best Fooles” 
(1619); “Pro Vere Autnmni Lachiymss, 
to the Memory of Sir Horatio Vere” 
(1622); “ A Justification of the Strange 
Action of Nero, being the Fifth Satire 
of Juvenal, Translated ” (1629); “ Coisar 
and Pompey” (1631); “The Ball,” 
“The Tragedie of Chabot, Admiroll of 
France” (1639); “]|^vengo for Honour” 
(1654); “The Tragedie of Alphonstts, 
Emperor of Geiiinany” (1651): and 
“ The Second 'Maiden’s Tragedy. ” Ho 
also publidi^ timislations of Hpnug 
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(1596), Hesiod (1612), and Mtu^us 
(IGlu. Chapman’s Works were edited, 
in 1874s by B. H. Shej^erd. For 
Biograpny and Criticism, Wootl’s 
“Athena? Oxonienses ; ” Longltaiue’s 
“Draniatick Poets;” Wnrton’s “Eng¬ 
lish Poetw; ” Campbell’s “ English 
Poets; ” H^litl s “A^ of tfUizaheth;” 
H al ’s “ Litoral d re of Europe; ” Swin- 
biirao’s introduction to the Woi'Im 11875); 
and Motley’s “English Writers,” vofe. 
X. and xi. He has been i*anegyrised by 
Waller, Popo, Dr. Johnson, Godwin, 
Lamb, Coloridgo, Keats, etc. 

CbarleiB, Mrs. EIlza1>etli (b. 1826; d. 
1890). “ The Dray tons and Davenauts ’ ’ 
(1811); “The Chronicles of thoSchOn- 
berg Cotta Family ” (1863); “The Diary 
of Mrs, Kitty Trevylyan ” (UJ84); “ Our 
Seven Homes” (li>96), etc. 

ChattertoB, Thomas (b. Bristol, 
November 20th, 17S2; d. Holboi-n, 
August 2i)th, -1770). Wrote various 
pieces—ascribed by lum to one Thomp 
Ilowlcy—which were first published in 
a collective''form by Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
in 1777, under the titlo of-“ThePoems 
supposed to ha.vo Isjcn 'written at Bristol 
by Thomas Bowley and Others in the 
Fifteenth Century, with an Introduc¬ 
tory Account of Inn several Pieces, and 
a Glossary.” 'this was followed, in 
177S, by “ Chattertou’s Misrollamea in 
I’rosc and Verse,” and in 1784 by a 
“ Supplement to the Miscollauies' of 
T'houias Chatterton.”* Of the bitter and 
ju'otracted controversy that arose upon 
the question of the authenticity of the 
Poems, an account is given in Kippis’s 
“ Biographia Britannica; ” a list of 
the principal pamphlets publishod in the 
course of the dispute being contained 
ill Lowndes's “Bibliographer’s Manual” 
under tlio heading of “ Bowley.” Edi¬ 
tions of the Poems were issum in 1803, 
1S42, 1863, and 1871; but sec “Poetic.al 
Works by Tbotuas Chatterton, with 
Essay on the Bowley Poems,” by 
Prof". W. Skoat, anti “Memoir” by Ed- 
.ward Bell (1875). For Biogi-aphy, see 
the “Lives” by Gregoiy (1789), Da¬ 
vis (1809), Dix (1837), Martin (1865), 
Wilson (1869), and Masson (1875). For 
Criticising see the Essays by T^vhitt, 
Southey, Worton, Camprall, Scott, 
Massou, Wilson, etc. 

Chaufler, Geoffrey (b. about 1340: 
d. Westminster, 1400),«waa antlior of 
tlio following works“The Canterbury 
Tales; ” “ The Court of Love ; ” “ The 
Farlemeut of Birddes; or^ the Assembly 

n 


of Foules; ” “ The Boke of Cupid, God 
of Love; or, the Cuckow and tho Night¬ 
ingale ; ” “ The Flower and tho Leaf; ” 
“ Troylus and Cressoyde; ” “ Chaucer's 
A, B, C; ” “ Chaucer’s Dream; ” “ The 
Boko of tlie Ducliesse;” “Of Qumie 
Anelydu and the False Ai’dte; ” “ The 
House of Fame; ” “ The Legende of 
Goode W’omon; ” “ The Bomaiuit of the 
Bose;” “The (Jomplaynt of a Lovercs 
Lyfo; ” “ The Complaynt of Mars and 
Voims; ” “ A Goodly Ballade of Cbau- 
cei-; ” aud “ A I’raise of Women.” His 
minor poems are:—“ The Compleynte of 
the Detbc of Pite; ” “ Ballade de VUage 
Sauns Peynture;” “Ballade Sent to 
King Eichard;” “Tho ComplCTuto of 
Chaucer to his Purse; ” “ Go<m uounseil 
of Chaucer; ” “ Prosperity; ” “ A Bal¬ 
lade;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Sco- 
gan;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Bulc- 
tou ; ” “ .AStas Prima,” “ Leault4 Vault 
BIchesse; ” “ Proverbos de Chaucer; ” 
“Kouudel;” “Virelai;” “Chaucer’s 
Prophecy;” “Chaucer’s Wordes unto 
his own Scrivener; ” and “ Omtio Gal- 
fridi Chaucer.’’ 'riieso two l^ts, at any 
rate, represent tlie poems attributed to 
Cliauccr by the eaiher editors. Later 
cntics deny his claim to such poems os 
“Tho Comt of Love,” “'Hie Flower 
aud the Leaf,” and “ Chaucer’s Dream.” 



1773 (Tyrwhitt), ‘1822' (Siiiglr^7??45 
(Sir H. Nicolas), and 18.55 (Boll). Edi¬ 
tions have been published by Pioies-wr 
Childs in America, bv D. Morris in the 
“ Aldtne Poets, ’ and by Professor W. 
W. Skeat, etc. A Biography of the jKiet 
is given by his editors, and a “Life” 
has been written by Godwin. See 
also “Illustrations” by Todd (1810); 
“.The Bichca of Chaucer,” with a Alo- 
moir by Charles Cowden Clarke (1835) ; 

“ Poems of Chaucer ModeruLseu,” by 
Wordsworth, Leigh Huut, Home, Bell, 
and ofhei-s, with “Life” by Sclimibs 
(1841); “ Tales from Chaucer m Prose; ” 

“ Chaucer’s England,” by Matthew 
Browne; me Memoir by Skeat; the publi¬ 
cations of the Chaucer Society, futssim ; 
■\\rarton’s “ English Poetry; ” Haxlitt’s 
“ feiglish PoetsCampbeH’s “ English 
Poets;” Coleridge’s “Table Talk;” 
J. E. Lowell’s “ My Study Windoivs; ” 
Minto’s “Engh'sh Poets;” Kissuer’s- 
“ Essays'* on Chaucer ; ” Lii;^ner’B 
“ F.ssay on Chaucer’s AlliterationsV* the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Morley’s “ EngUsh. Writers,’^ vola. 
V. and vi. 
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Chesterfield, Karl of, Philip Uor< 
noer Stauhow (b. Loiidou, September 
22nd, 1694; a. March 24th, 1773). “ Let¬ 
ters to his Son, Philip Stanhope,” wliich, 
together with several other ” Pieces on 
Various Subjects,” were flrat published 
in 1774. In Edition to his ” Miscellane¬ 
ous Works,” published with ” Memoirs 
of his Life.” hy Dr. Maty in 1777, are 
included Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Characters; ” ” Letters to his Friends; ” 
“ The Art of Pleasing; ” ‘‘Free Thoughts 
and Bold Truths; ” The Case of the 
Hanover Forces, with Vindication and 
Further Vindication ; ” ‘‘ The Lords’ 
Protest;” ‘‘Letter to the Abbe de 
Ville; ” and “ Poems.” Selections from 
the Works were published in 1874. His 
Letters were edi^ by Earl Stanhope in 
1846. See Ml'S. Oliphant’s ” Historical 
Sketches of the Eeign of George II.,” 
Hayward’s ” Biographical &say8,” 
Quiirtcrl^ Revieiv for 1845, and M. 
S^inte-Bcuve’s ” Causeries de Luudi.” 

Chesme, Rev. Professor Kelly, 
D.l>. (b. Loudon, Sei>tember 18th, 1841). 
‘‘The Hallowing of Criticism” (1888); 
” The Origin luid Ucligious Contents 
of the Psalter” (1891); ‘‘Aids to the 
Devout Study of Criticism ” (1892); 
‘‘ Founders of the Old Testament Criti¬ 
cism” (1893); ‘‘Introduction to the 
Book of Isaiah ” (1895), etc. 

ChilUiigwortli, William (b. Oxfonl, 
October, lw2; d. Januaiy 30th, 1644). 

Religion of Protestants a Way to 
Salvation ” (1638); Works, with ‘‘ Life ” 
W Birch (1742) ; best o<iition, 1838. See 
Principal Tulloch’s ‘‘ Rational Tlieology 
in England,” Hunt’s ‘‘History of Re¬ 
ligious Thought,” Wood’s ‘‘Athcn.'e 
Oxonienses,” Fuller’s ‘‘ Worthif'.s,” 
Mdkeaux’ ” Historical and Critical 
Acconnt of the Life and Writings'of 
William (Jhilliii^wortli,” and Cheynell’s 
‘‘ Chilliugw.irtliu Jfovissima.” 

,, Cburob, Rev. Alfred John (^i. 1829). 
“Roman Life in the Days of Cicero” 
(188.3); “ The Cliantry Priest of Barnet ” 

S ; “Carthage" (1886;; “Early* 
II ” (1889); *‘Stf»ries from the 
Early Comedhuis” (1892) ; “The Fall 
of Athens ” (1894); “ Stories from Eng. 
lish History’’ (1896), etc. etc. 

drarcb, Richard William, Dean of 
St. Paul’s (1). Lisbon, 1815 ; d.(,Deecml'>er 
9th, 1890). “ Life of St. Anselm ” (1871); 
“The Beginning of the Middle Ages” 
(1877); “denser” (1878); “Bacon” 
(1878) ; “ Dante and Other Essays ” 
(1888); “ Miscellaneous Essays ” (1868); 


“The Oxford Movement” (1891); 
“ Cathedral and University Sonilbus ” 
(1892); “VillagQ. Sermons'” ((892-94). 
“Life and Letters,” hy Ids daughter, 
M. C. Church. 

Churohlll, Charles (b. Westminster, 
February, 1731; d. Boulogne, November 
4th, 1764). “TheIlDsciad^’d761),;“An 
Aiwlogy to the Critical Reviewers” 
(1761); “Night, an Epistle” (1761); 
“Tim Ghost” (176‘2) ; “The Prophecy 
of Famine ” (1763) ; “ An Epistle to 
William Hogarth” (1763); “TTio Con¬ 
ference” (1763); “TheDuellist” (1763); 
“The Author” (1764); “Gotham” 
(1764) ; “TheCandidate” (1764); “The 
Farewell ” (1764); “ The I'imes ” (17(44); 
“Indeiiendence” (1764); “The Jour¬ 
ney ; ” and the “ Dedication toChurchill’s 
Sermons.” Works in 1770. See the 
eilition of 1804, with “ An Authentic 
Account of his Life,” hy W. Tooke. See 
also Oannibell’s “English Poets,” Cow- 
per’s “Letters,” Forster’s “Kswiys,” 
and tlie introductory eswiy, by Hiuinuy, 
prefixed to the “ Aldine Edition” of 
the poems (1867). » 

Glbhor, Colley (b. Loudon. 1671 ; 
d. December r2th, 1757). “ Love’s Last 
Shift; or, the Fool in Fashion” (lO'.tj); 
“Woman’s Wit” (1697); “Xerxes” 
(1699) ; “The Careless Husband” (1704); 
“The Nonjuror” (1717). “Works” 
(1721). See Ids “ Apology for His Own 
life” (17‘i0). 

Clarendon, Kcjrl of, Edward Hj'de 
(b. Dinton,Wilts, February 18th, 1(508 ; d. 
Houon, December 9th, 1674). “Brief 
View and Survey of the Dangerous and 
Pernicious En-ors to Church and State in 
HobW ‘Leviathan’” (1670); “The 
History of the RelmlUon and Civil 
Wars in England, to which is adib'd 
an Historical View of the Affairs 
in Ireland” (170*2); “ITie History 
of the Rebellion and Civil War in 
Ireland” (1720;; “The Life of Ed¬ 
ward, Earl of Olarendoii, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and ‘Chancellor 
of the UniversiH' of Uxfowl, being a 
Continuation of th^Iistory of the Grand 
Rebellion, from the Ilcstbration to his 
Banishment in 1667, written by Himself ” 
(1759); “ Essay on an Active and 
Contemplative Life, and Dialogne on 
Education and the Respect Due to Age ” 
(1764-95); “ Religion and Policy, luid tlie 
Countenance and Assistance Each should 
Give to the (fther” (1811) ; “Essays, 
Moral and Entertaiuiug, on the Various 
Faculties and Passions of the Human 
Mind” (1816); “Iho Natural History 
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of thc! PjuteioiiB.” For Biograi))iy, Me 
" Atheuiu Oxoiiieusea ” “ An 
Historical Inquiry respecting the Clta- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren¬ 
don,” by the Hon. Agar Ellis (1827); and 
the “Life of Clarendon,” by T. H. 
Lister; Hallam’s “ Literary History; ” 
fiiacaulay’s “History,” Campbell’s 
“Lofti Chancellors,” and the “Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography.” Tlie 
Clarendon Press edition of “The Ke- 
bclliou in England,” with Warburton’s 
Notes (1819); “State Papers” (1787, 
1773, 1786). 

Clarke, Cbarles Cowden (b. En- 

fi<dd, December 15th, 1787; d-M-arch 13th, 
1877). “ Tales from Chaucer” (1833); 
“ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly Subor¬ 
dinate” (18(53) ; “ Moliere “Chanicters ” 
(18G.3), etc. See * ‘ Recollections of diaries 
and Mary Cowden Clarke” (1878). 


Clarke. Mrs. Mary Cowden. nic 

Novello (b. June, 1800; d. 1898). “A 
Complete Concordance to the Works of 
Sh.'ikesjieare” (1845); “ The Advonture.s 
of. Kit Bam, Manner” (1848); “'nio 
(lirlhood of Sliakcppearo’s Heroines” 
08‘^0); “The Iron Cousin” (18.54); 
“ World-Noted Women” (1H.)7): “ Many 
lfai)|)y lletums of the Day : A Birthday 
Book ” (18G0) ; “ Trust and Hemitt.<]nce ” 
1S73); “A Rambling Story” (1874); 
“ My Long Life ” (1896). Edited (wntli 
her husband) “ OasselPs Illustrated 
Sliake-speare” (18(55-69; nciv form, 1874). 
(.'^<? Clarkr, (jhabuib OOWDBir.) 


Clarke, SamueL D.D. (b. Norwich, 
October 11th, 1675; d. May 17th, 1729). 
“Sermons” (including those on “Thc 
Being and Attributes of Clod ” and “ The 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re¬ 
ligion”); “A I’ariiphrasc of the Four 
Evangelists,” “lliree Practical Essays 
on Baptism, Conflnnation, and Repent¬ 
ance,’^ “ An Exjiositiou on the Church 
Catechism,” “A Letter on tUo Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul.” “ Reflections on 
Poland’s <Amyiito^’” “The Scripture 
Doctrine of the Trinitv,” “Several 
'IVacts Relating to«the Suhjeijt of the 
Trinity,” “ Papers on the Principles of 
Natural Philosojihy aud Religion,” “A 
Letter on Velocity and Force in Bodies 
in Motion; ” all included in the collected 


edition of Clarke’s “ Works,” published 
in 1738 under the editorship of Benjamin 
Hoadley, Bishop of Winchoster. ^ See 
the “ Lives ” by Hoadlej^ond by Wliiston 
(1748). 


Clayden, Peter WUliam (b. Wal¬ 
lingford, Octobm* 2()th, 1827). “ Samuel 


Sharpe” (1884); “Tlio Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers” (1887); “Rogers and 
his OoutemiKiraries ” (1889), etc. 

Clifford, Rev. Jokn, LLJi.. DJ>. 

(b. Sawloy, near Derby, October I6th, 
1836). “ Is Life Worth Living ? ” (1880); 
“The Dawn of Manhood” (1880); 

“ 'fhe Insiiiration aud Authority of the 
Bible” (1892); “The Christian Cer¬ 
tainties” (1893), etc. 

CUffiard, WUliam Kingdon (b. 1845; 
d. 1879). “Elements of Dynamics” 
(1878); “Seeingand Thinking” (1879); 

“ Lectures and Essays,” edited by Leslie 
Stephen and W. H. Pollock, with a 
Memoir (1879) ; “ The Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences” (188.5); “Tlio 
Elements of Dynamics” (1887). 

Clifford (Lncy). Mrs. William 
Kingdon, nee Lane. Anvhow 
Stories ” (1882); “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime ” 
(1885); “ Very Short Stories and Vei-ses 
for Children ” (1886) ; “Love-Letters of 
a Worldly Woman ” (1891); “ Aunt 
Anno ” (1892); “A Wild Proxy ” (1893); 
“A Flash of Summer” (lS9o); 

Stories” (1890); “The Last Touches” 
(1896). 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (b. 1819; d. 
1801). “Thc Cothieof Tober-na-Vuolieb, 
a Lojig Vacation Pastoral ;i’ “Dipsy- 
clnis “ Amoui's da Voyage; ” “ Mari 
Magno ; ” “Ambarvaliii.;*” a translation 
of the “ Lives ” of Plutardi, “ Poems 
^ind frost! Remains,” edited by Mrs. 
Clough (1.S69); “Poems and Essays,” 
with “Luc” by J. A. Symonda (1871); 
S. Waddiiigtoh’s “ Arthur Clough: A 
Monograph ” (188,3). Si-e “ Memoir,” by 
F. T. Palgravc, prefixed to the “ Poems ” 

S ; “ Essays,” by H. II. Hutton; 

til for 18(5(1; Quarter hi llarieu^itjr 
ltf(59; CoHleiitjiorart/ltevieic for 18(59, aud 
Macmillan's Mat/azinc, vols. vi. and xv. 

Cobbe, Miss Frances Power (b. 

DecemJjcr 4th, 1822). “ Ea^svys on the 
Pursuits of Women ” (IS&i); “Brokeit* 
lights: Prosixvts of Religions Faith ” 
(1864): *4Cities of the Past” (18fr4); 
“Religious Duty” (1861); “Studie.s of 
Etlucal and ^’cinl Subjects ” (186;)); 

“Dawning Liglits” (1868); “Alone to the 
Alone ” (1.871); ** Darwinism in Morals ” 
(1872): “ Hopes of the Human Race ” 
(1874); “ Moral Aspects of Vu’isbction ” 
(1877); Duties of Women” (1881);* 
“ The Peak in Darien ” (1882); “tBcien- 
tific Spirit of the Ace” (1888); “The 
Friend of Man, ana his Friends—the 
Poets” (1889); “The Modern Rack” 
(1889). “ Life of F. P. Cobbe ” (1894). 
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Cobbett, WHUam (b. Faniham, 
Surrey, March 9th, 17G2; d. Ash, near 
Famham, Juno 181h, 1835). “The 
Works of Peter Porcupine ’’ (1801); 
“The Political Register” (1802-35); 

“ A History of the Reformation ” (1810;; 
“A Year’s Resklenco in the IlnitM 
States” (1818-19); “AnEnglish Qiam- 
mar, in a Series of Letters to his Son” 

e ; “Cottage Economy,” “Rural 
in England,” “Curse of Paper 
Money,” “Advice to Young Men,” 
“A Legacy to Par>!ons,” aud other 
works. A selection from his political 
writings was published, with a “ Life,” 
by his son, in 1837. See the “ Life ” by 
Huiah (1835), by Smith (1878). 

Cookbnrn. Henry Thomas, Lord 

Edinburgh, October 26th, 1779; d. 
Bonaly, near Edinburgh, April 26th, 
1854). “ The Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Jeffrey” (1852); “Memorials 
of his Times” (1856), of which addi¬ 
tional volumes appeared in 1874; 
“Correspondence” (1874). 

Coke, Sir Edward (b. Mileham, 
Norfolk, 1551; d. September 3rd, 1633) 
“The Institutes,” the first port of 
which, originally published in 1628, was 
reprinted in lo23 and 1832 as “The 
Institutes of the Laws of England: or, 
a Commentary upon Littleton by Lord 
Coke, Revised and Corrected, with Addi¬ 
tions of Notes, References, and Proper 
Tables, by Francis Hargrave and Charles 
Butler, including also the Notes of Lord 
Hale and Lord Chancellor Nottingham, 
with Mlditional Notes % Charles Butler, 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” Ibe second part 
of “The Institutes,” containing a com¬ 
mented on Magna Charta and an 
exposition of many ancient and other 
st^utes, appeared in 1642; the third 
port, concerning high treason and other 
pleas of the crown aud criminal causes, 
in 1644; and the fourth part, concerning 
the jurisdiction of, courts, in the some 
ft year. “Tlie Book of Entries(1614); 
“Reports from U Elizabeth to 13 
James 1.” (1600-16); “The Compleat 
Copyholder,” “ Reading on 27 Edward^ 
the Krst,” called the “IStatule de Fini- 
bus Levatis,” and “ A Treatise on Bail 
and Mainprize.” the .last three being 
published in 1764. 

Cole]UO,Jo]mWtlll»n,D.D„Bi8hop 

of Natal (b. January 24th, 181,4; d. June 
20th/H883). Several works on arith¬ 
metic and algebra; “ Village Sermons” 
(1853;; “Ten Weeks m Natal” 
(1855); a translation of “'llie Epistle 
to tlio Romans” (1861); “Tlie Penta¬ 


teuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined” (1862-72); “Natal Sernteus’^’ 

S ; a criticism on “The S^fjeaker’s 
lontary ” (1871); “ Lectures on the 
Pentateuch’’ (1873). He also wrote n 
Zulu Qrammar and Bictiouary. ‘' Life ’ ’ 
by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox (1888). 

Coleridge, Hartley (h. Clcvedou, 
1796; d. Ambleside, 1849). “ WdethieB 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire.” His 
“Poetical Remaina” and “Essays and 
Marginalia” appeared in 1851, with a 
“ Memoir ” by his brother, the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge. See Mmmllan'a 
Magazine, vol. v. 

Coleridge, Samnol Taylor (b. 

Ottory St. Mary, Devonshire, Octol)er 
21st, 1772; d. fflghgate, July 25th, 1834). 
“ The Pal> of l^hespierro ” (1794); 
“ Poems ” (1794); “ Condones ad Popu- 
lum ” (179o); “ The Audont Mariner ” 
(1798); “ Th& Friend ” (1812); “ Re¬ 
morse” (1813); “Christahel” (1810); 
“Biographia Litcraria” (1817); “I^y 
Sermons”(1816-17); “Zajwlya”(1818); 
“Aids to Ileflcction” (1825); “Table 
Talk” (1835); and “Remains” (1836). 
See the “Life” by Gilman (1838); 
the “Reminiscences” by Cottle (1817); 
and edition of “Poems and Dramas” 
(1878); H D. Ti'dll’s Biograpliy in the 
JSnqlieh Mt'ii of LeUei'e series; ITiill 
Ciuno’s Biography (1887); “ Samuel 
T’aylor Coleridge and the Rom.'intic 
School,” by Alois Brandi, translated by 
Ijfidy Eastlake (1887). For Criticism, fe 
Shairp’s “Studi«S in Poetry,” Swin¬ 
burnes “ Essays and Studies,’’ Haziitt’s 
“English Poero,” Hunt’s “Imagination 
and Fancy,” Quarterly lieview for 1868, 
Westminster lieview lor 1868, etc. See 
also Carlyle’s “Life of Sterling,” 
Coleridge’s own “Biographia Literaria,” 
“ Spedmens of Coleridges Table Talk,” 
Lamb’s “Letters,” Chorley’s “Authors 
of ihigland,” and Stopford Brooke's 
“ Golden Book of Coleridge ” (1895). 
“ Letters,” edited by E. Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge (1895). * 


Collier, Jereny (b. September 23rd, 
1650; d. April 2&h, 1720). “Essays 
upon Several Moral Subjects” (1697- 
1705); “A Short View of the ImmoTalHy 
and P^ofaneness of the English Stage ” 
(1698); “The Great Historical, (aeo- 
graphical, Genealogical Dictionary ” 
n701); “An Ecclesiastical History of 
Ureat Britain, Chiefly of England, from 
the Finit Kaaling of Cliristianity to the 
End of the Rei^ of King Charles the 
Second, with a Brief Account of the 
Affairs of Religion in Ireland, C*^ii6cted 
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from the Best Ancient Historians ” 
“ Bisconrfies on Practical 
Subjeofe.’* c 


CoUter, Jolm Pasme (b. January 
11th, 1789; d. September 17th, 1883). 
“ ITie Poetical l3ecamcron ” (1820); 
“ Tho Poet’s PilgrimageJJ (1822); an 
edit^n of Dodsley’s “ OM rkys ” (1825); 
“ History of Dramatic Poetjy ” (1831); 
’’New Facts regarding the Life of Shake' 
speore” (1835); emtaons of Sbake- 
spearo’s Works (1842 and 1853); ’’Me¬ 
moirs of Actors in the Plays of Shako- 
spearo” (1846); an edition of the “Works 
of Spenser” (1862); and a “Biblio¬ 
graphical Account of Bare Books” 
(1865). Beproductions of some of our 
curious old classic works, begun in 1866. 


Colllna, John Cliiirtoif(b. Bourton- 
ou-tlio-Water, Gloucestershire, March 
26tA 1819). “Bolingbruke and Voltaire 
in England” (1886); “Illustrations of 
Tennyson” (1891); “The Study of Eng¬ 
lish Literature’’ (1891); “Jonathan 
Swift” (1893); “Essays and Studies” 
(1895). Has edited works of Cyril 
Tourneur, Milton, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Dryden, etc. 

CoUlna, Bfortimer (b. Plymouth, 
1827; d. 1876). “ Summer Songs ” 

(1800); “TheVivianBomauco;” “Who 
is tho Heir? ” (1865); ’* Mr. Camngton; ” 
“Marquis and Merchant; ” “ The Ivory 
Gate” (1869); “The Iim of Strange 
Meetings, and Other Poems” (1871); 
“Tho Secret of limng Life” (1871); 
“Miranda” (1873); “Sweet Anno 
Pago;” “Two Plunges for a Pearl” 
(1872); “Squire Silenester;” “Traus- 
niigrotiou; ” “Frances;” ’’Princess Clar¬ 
ice;” ’’Sweet and Twenty” (1871); 
“From Midnight to Midnight;” “A 
Fight with Fortune; ” and “ Blacksmith 
and Scholar,” See his “ Life ” (1877). 

ColUsB, WUllaan (b. Chichester, De¬ 
cember *25th, 1721; d. June 12th, 1756). 
“Persian Eclogues and Odes” (1742); 
“ Verses to Sir Utomas Hanmer on bis 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Works ” (1743); 
“ Odes on SeveraLDescriptive and AUe-« 
goric Subjects” (l747) ; and “An Ode 
Occasioned by tho Death of Mr. Thom¬ 
son” (1740. Poetical works, with 
Memoir by Laughorue, in 17^; with a 
prefatory essay by Mj^. Barbaold, in 
1797; witli “ Life” by Dr. Johnson, in 
1798; with biographical and critiviil 
notes by Dyce, in 182>; with a Memoir 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, m 1830; with a 
Memoir by Moy Thennos, in 1858. 

ColUiu, WilUnm WlU4e (b, Lon¬ 


don, January, 1824; d. 1889). “Anto¬ 
nina; or, the Fall of Borne” (1850); 

’’Bamblcs Beyond Bail ways; or,Not^ 
onCoruAvall” (1851); “Basil” (1862); 

“ Mr. Wray’s Cash-box ” (1852); ’’ Hide 
and Seek’’ (1854); “After Dark, and 
Other Stories” (1856); “The Dead 
Secret ” (1857): “ Tho Queen of Hearts ” 
(] 859); “ The Woman in White ” (1859); 

“ No Name ” (1862); ’’ My Miscellanies ” 
(1863); “Annadale” (1866); “The 
Moonstone ” (1868); “ Man and Wife ” 
(1870); “Poor Miss Fiucli” (1872); 

*’Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories” 
(1873); “ ’fhe Now Magdalen ” (1873) ; 

“ The Law and the Lady” (1875) ; “ Two 
Destinies” (1876): “Haunted Hotels” 
(1879); ’’ Little Novels ” (1887) ; “ The 
Legacy of Cain ” (1888) ; ’’ Blind Love ” 
(1890); two plays, “The Lighthouse,” 
and ‘‘The Frozen Deep,” noth dramatic 
versions of “Armadale,” “No Name,” 
and “ Tho Moonstone.” 

Colman, G«orge, tho Eider (b. Flor¬ 
ence, 1733; d. 1794). “ Polly Honey¬ 
comb” (1760); “The Jealous Wife” 
(1761); “The Clandestine Marriage” 
(in conjunction with Garrick) G766); a 
ti-auslation of Horace’s “De Arte 
Poetioa ” (1783), etc. See ’’ Bandoni 
Kecorda” (1839), by his son Ghjorge (b. 
October 2l8t, 1762; d. October 26th, 
1836). • 

Colqnboun, Aroliibald Row (b. oft' 
tho Cape, March, 181S). “ Across 

Chryse” (1883); “llio Truth about 
Touquiu ”0884) ; ’’Amongst the Slians” 
(188.5); ’’Bxumah and the Bnnnesc” 
(188.5); ’’ Report on the Railway Con¬ 
nection of Burmah and China” (in col¬ 
laboration) (1888); “Matabclelaiid” 
(1891). 

Colvin, Sidney (h. Norwood, •Juno 
^8tli, 1845). “ Children in Italian and 
English Design” (1872); “Landor” 
(1882); “Keats” (1886), etc. Editor of 
’’ Selections from the Writings of Walter- 
Sjivage Landor,” in 1884; the Works nf 
R. L. Stevenson etc. 

Comile, George (b. Edinburgh, Octo¬ 
ber 2lBt, 1788; d, August 14th, 1858). 
“j&isayaou Plu*enology” (1819); “Tho 
Constitution of Man’’ (1828) ; “ A Sys¬ 
tem of Phrenotogy ” (1835); “ Notes on 
the United Stafe” (1841); “Phreiio- 
logr Applied to Painting and Sculpture,i,’ 
“The itelation of Science to Religion,” 
’’ Capital Punishment,” “ National Edu¬ 
cation,” “Tho Currency Questiou,” 
etc. See “ life,” by C. Gibbon (1878). 

Congreve, 'WUHnm (b, Stafford, 
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PoTirutirv, 1670 ; d. January 19th, 1729). 
“ 'n.o 6ia ' Bachelor ’* (1603) ; “ The 

Double Dealer” (1691); “Love for 
Love ” (169.)); “ The Mounting Bride ” 
(1697); “The Way of the World” 
(1700); and “Poems” (1710). Editions 
of his Works appeared in 1710 aud 1810, 
an iutroduotioii being written to the 
latter by Leigh Hunt. “ Memoirs of 
the Lite, Writings, and Amoui-s of 
William Congreve” was published by 
Charles Wilson in 1730, fii’e Thack¬ 
eray’s “ English Humori.st»,” Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” Moeanlay’s 
“Essays,” and E. Gosso’a “ Congreve.” 

Conway. Ha^fh, jtsGudonym of F. 
Fargufi (b. 1840; d. 188.>). “Called 
Biick” (1883): “Dark Days” (1884); 
“A Family Affair” (188.)), and several 
posthumous novels. 

Conway, Sir William Martin, Knt, 

(b. Eochestcr, 1856). “ Zermatt Pocket- 
Book” (1881); “Woodcutters of the 
Netherlands in the Fifteenth Century ” 
(1884); “Gallery of Art of the Royal 
Institution, Liverpool ” (1884); “ Artis¬ 
tic Development of Reynolds and Gains- 
Iwrough” (18851; “ Early Flemish Ar¬ 
tists, etc.” (1887): “Literary Remains 
of Albrecht Diirer” (1889); “Climber’s 
Guido to the Central Pennine Alps” 
(1890); “ C^nber’s Guido to the Eustcni 
Penniue Alps” (1891): “Dawn of Art 
in the Ancient World(1891); “Cliuib- 
ing and Expk)ration in the Karakoram- 
Himalayas” (1894); “The Alps from 
End to End ” (189.5); “ The First Cross¬ 
ing of Spitisborgen ” (1897), etc. 

'Cook, Datton (1). 1832 ; d. 1883). 
“Paul Foster’s Daughter” (1861); 
“ Hobson’s Choice ” (1866); “ Over Head 
and Ears” (1868); “Donblcday’s Chil¬ 
dren.” (1876). Also some voluni 0 .s 
of collected essays on theatrical suW- 
jects. 

Cooper, Thomas (b. Leicester, March 
Mth, 1805; d. July ISth, 1892). *“ The 
Purgatory of Suicides” (1846); “Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances’! (1845) 
“Tlio Baron’s Yule Feast” (1846) 

“ Tlie Condition of the People ” (1846) 

“ The'^^umphs of Perseverance’J (1847) 
“ The Triumphs of Enterprise” (1847) ; 
“Alderman Ralph” (1863); “The 
Family Feud ” (1854) ; “ The Bridge of 
JHistory over the Gulf of Time ” (1871) ; 
“ The y erity of Christ’s Resu Aootion ” 
(187.5),*ete. Edited in 1849 T/ifi Plain 
Speakery and in 1850 CooperU Jmrnal. 
AW his Autobiography (1872). Poetical 
Works (1878). 


CorolU, Mario (h. 1864). “A Ro¬ 
mance of Two Worlds ” (1886) • ‘^Veu- 

detta ” (1886);“ Tlielma ” I (1887); 
“Ardath^’ (1889); “My Wonderful 
Wife” (1889); “Wormwood” (1890); 
“TheSoul of Lilith” (1892); “Wab- 
bas” (1893); “ Sorrows of Satan” (189.5); 
“The MighW Atom” (1896); “The 
Murder of llolitm” (1896); “Zlska” 
(1897); “Jane” (1897). 

.Cornwall, Barry. (&■& Pbootbe.) 

Conok, Arthur Thomas QutUer, 

“Q” (b. 1863). “Dead Man’s Rt)ck” 
(1887); “The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town” (1888); “The Splendid 
Spur” (1889); “ Noughts and (bosses ” 
(1891); “The Blue Pavilions” (1891); 
“ The Warwickshire Avon ” (1892); “ I 
SawThreeShips,”etc. (1892); “The De- 
Icchablo Duchy” (1893); “Green Bays” 
(1893). FMited “ IIio Golden Pomp” 
(1896). “Wandering Heath” (189.5); 
“ Adventures in Oriti('i.sm ” (1896), 
Conclusion of “ St. Ives ” (1897). 

Courthopo, Professor WAIiam 
John, C.B. (I). 1S12). yf 

Spenser” (186S) ; “ Liulibni Luiia'” 
(ISCWl: “Paradise of Birds” (1870,; 
“Addison” (1881); “ Lili.aal Move¬ 

ment in English Lilemtioe ” (iSS'i); 
“ A History of EngiisJi Poolrv',’’ vo). i, 
(I8!i5). 

Cowley, Abraham (b. 1618; d. 
16ii7). “Poolie.-il Blo.s.soin.s ” (1()33) ; 
“ Naufragiuni .Toouhiiv, (’onuedin ” 

e ; “ I.ove’8 *Itiddle, a l’a«toral 
dj ” (1638); “A Satyr iiga'nst 
Separativity ” (1642); “A Siityr; Bi" 
Puritan aud the Papist” (161.3j; “Tlni 
Alistresse ; or, Scvcrall (Jopii'n of Lov i 
Versos” (1647); “Four Ages of Eng¬ 
land ” (1618) ; “ The Guardian, a 

Comedie ” (1650) ; “Ode upon the 
Ble.S8ed Restoration and Rotnrue of 
Charles the Second” (16()0); “A Pro¬ 
position for the Advancement of Experi¬ 
mental Pliilosonhy ” (1661); “ A Vision 
coueernmg his late Pfeteuded ilighncss, 
Cromwell the Wicked ” (1661); “Plau- 
tarum Libri duo ” (1(162); “ Voi’scs upon 
Several Occasions (1663); “ Cutter of 
Coleman Street, a Comedy ” (1663); 
“Poemata Latina” (1668); and “A 
Poem on the late Civil War ” (1679). 
His comploto Works, with “Life,” by 
Bishop Sprat, appeared in 1688. His 
select Works were edited ^ Bishop Himl 
in 1772-77; his ^ Prose Works, includ¬ 
ing his E^ys in Prose and Verso,” 1826. 

Cowper, 'William (b. 1731; d. 
1800). “Auti-Thelypthora” (1781); 
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“Table Talk,” “Tnitb,” “Ex^tula- 
and. “ TKe Progremi of jErmr” 

(1782)#“ John Gilpin,” a ballad (178*2); 
“The Tusk” (1784); “Tiroduiura” 
(1784) ; a translation of Homer (1791) ; 
Gay’s “Fables” in Latin and “Tno 
Castaway” (1799). An edition of his 
Works was edited by Sodthey, and in¬ 
cludes his “ Life,” Pocras, Correspond¬ 
ence, and Translations complete. ISee 
also Poems, edited by Dr. John Johnson 
(1808); “The Works and Correspond¬ 
ence, with Life,” by Grimshaw (1836); 
“Poems and Translations,” with “Life,” 
by the Rev. H, F. Cary (1839); 
“Poems,” with “Life,” by Sir Hanis 
Nicholas ; and the editions of the Poems 
by Boll,Willraott, Benliam (the “ Globe” 
edition), and 0. C. Clarke (1872). For 
additional Bio^i^raphy, sif “ Life and 
Posthumous Writings,” by William 
llayley (1803) ; “ Memoirs of the Eai'ly 
Life of William Cowpor, written by 
Himself” (1816); the “Life,” by 
Thomas Taylor (1835), and tluit by 
Wright (1892); also Cheever’s “Lec¬ 
tures on Cowi>er ” (1856). 

Cox, Itev. Sir Georgo WUllam (h. 

1827). “Poems, Legendary and His¬ 
torical ” (1850); “ Tales of Ancient 
Greece” (1868) ; “ TheMytholiwy of the 
Aryati Nations” (1870); “A History of 
Greece ” (1874); “ British Rule in India’’ 
(I8S1); “ AConcise History of England ” 
(1887); “Lifeof J. W. Colcnso” (1888); 
etc. lie also edited, with W. T. Braude, 
a Ihationanj of Sciltnce, Literature, and 
Art. 

Cox, Samuel, DJ>. (b. Loudon, 
1826; d. March 2yth, 1893). “The 
Secret of Life ” (1866); “Questof the 
CEiief UiHid” (1868); “The Resurrec¬ 
tion” (1869); “An Expositor’s Note¬ 
book” (187*2); “The Pilgrim Psalms” 
(1874) ; “Biblical Expositions” (1874) ; 
“Inductive ITieology ” (1874); “The 
Dook of Ruth ” (1876); “ Salvator 
Mniidi ” (1877); “ Expository Essays 
and Discourses” tl877); “Commentary 
on the Book of Job ” (1880); “ The 
Genesis of Evil,” etc. (1880) ; “ TTk^ 
Larger Hope” (1883); “Balaam” (1884); 
“ Miracles ” (1884) ; “ Expositions ” 
(1885 and 1888) ; “The House and its 
Builder,” etc. (1883). First editor of 
the Kepositor. 

CrabiM), George (b. Aldborough, 
Suffolk, December’ 24th, 1754 ; d. Trow¬ 
bridge, Wiltshire, PcBruarj' 8th, 1832). 
“ Inebriety ” G775); “ The Candidate ” 
(1779); “TTie Library” (1781); “The 
Village ” (1783) j “ The Newsiiaper ” 


(1785) • “ The Parish Register ” (1807); 

Borough” (IftlO) • “ TuIm in 

Verse” (1812); ”Tales of the Hall” 
(1819)Variation of FublickOpiniou as 
it Respects Religion ” (1817); “ Outlines 
of Natural Theology" (1840); and 
“Posthumous Sermons”(1850). “Life,” 
by his son, in 1838. See also T. E. 
Kebhel’s “Life.” For Criticism, see 
Jeffrey’s and lioscoe’s Essays. 

Craik, Mrs. {See MmoocB, Dixah 
Masia.) 

Craik, George LlUie (b. Fifeshire, 
1798; d. June, 1866). “ The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Diiliciiltics” (1831); 
“A History of English Literature” 
(1844) ; “A Manual of English Litera¬ 
ture ; ” “A History of the Urigiu of the 
Euglisli Language; ” “ Spenser and his 
Poetry;” “Bacon; his Writings and 
Philosophy” (1846); “The English of 
Shakespeare;” “A Hwtory of British 
Commerce from the Earliest Time; ” 
“nie Romance of the Peerage ” (1850); 
etc. 

Craamer, Tbomaa (b. Aslacton, 
Notts., July 2nd, 1489; d. at stake, 
Oxford, July 21st, 1556). “ Catcchismus, 
that is to say, a Shorte InstTuctiou into 
Christian Religion for the singular Com- 
modilie and Profyte of Children and 
Yong People ” (lo48) ; “ A Defence of 
the True and Catholiko Doctrine of the 
Saemment, with a Confutation of Sundry 
Eixore concemyng the Same ” (1550); 
“ An Answer unto a CrafW and ^phis- 
tical Cavillation devistsu by Stephen 
Gardner, B 5 'shop of Winchester, agayust 
the Trewo and Godly Doctrine of *the 
moste Holy Sacrament ’’ (1551); “ A Con¬ 
futation of Unwritten Verities, both bi 
the Holye Scriptures and most Auncient 
Autora ” (1558); etc. “ Works ’’/■dited 
•by the Rev. H. Jenkyns (1834), and by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox, for the Parker Society. 
See Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” the “Lives” by Stryt>^ 
(I69l), Gilpin (1784), Todd (1831), Qot 
( 1844), and J. M. Norton (1863); and 
“ Vindication of Cranmer’s Character,” 
by D’Aubigne (1819). 

Crasbaw, Blobard (b. Ziondon, ehra 
1616; d. t'irea 1650). “ Epigrainmata 

Sacra ” (1634); “ Steps to tlie Temple ” 
(1616); etc. Works (1858). 

Crawford aad Baloarrei^ Bari 

AlexaiMer William, Lord Lindsay (b. 
October letli, 1812; d. 1880). ’‘Letters 
on Egypt” (1838); “ The Evidence and 
Theory of Christianity” (1841); “Pro- 
gi'esaion by Antagonism ” (iSld); 
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“Sketcliee of the History of Christian 
Art” (1847): “The Lives of the Lmd< 
says” (1849); “The Case of Gorham 
t\ the Bishop of Exotor ” (I860); ” Scep¬ 
ticism and the Church of England” 
(1801); “flScumenioity”(1870): “Argo” 
(1876); etc. 

Creasy. Sir Edward (b. 1812; d7 
1878). “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World” (1851); “The Hise and 
Progress of the British Constitution” 
(IS/W) ; “ The History of the Ottoman 
Turks” (1854-.‘)6); “The History of 
England from the Earliest to the Present 
Time” (1869-70); “Tlie Imjierial and 
Colonial Institutions of the Britannic 
Empire ” (1872). 

Creighton, Bight Bev. Maadell, 
DJD. (b. Carlisle, 1813). “ Age of Eliza¬ 
beth” (1876); “ Life of Simon de Mont- 
fort” (1876); “The Tudors and the 
Reform.ation” (1876^; “History of the 
Papacy during the Period of the Refor¬ 
mation” (188a-6); “ALife of Thomas 
Wolsey” (1888); “Carlisle” (1889); 
“Persecution and Tolerance” (1895). 


Crockett, S. B. (b. Duchrae, 1859). 
“ Dnlce Cor” (1886); “ StiekitMinister” 
(1893); “ Raiders;” “ Mad Sir Hchtred ”; 

‘ ‘ Lilac Sun bonnet ” ; “ Play Actress ” 
(18941; “Bog-Myrtle and Peat”; “Men 
of fhe Mess-Hags” ; “Sweetheart 
Travellers ” (1895) ; “ Cleg Kelly ” ; 
“ The Grey Mon’^ (1890) ; “ ikd^s 
Love”; “ L<fchinvar ” ; “Sir Toady 
Lion ” (1897); “ The Standard-Bearer ” 
(1898). 

Croker, John Wilson (b. 1780; d. 
1857). “Familiar Epistles on tho Irisli 
Stage” (1803); “ An Intercepted Letter 
from Canton” (1805); “Songs of Tra¬ 
falgar” (1806); “A Sketch of Ii-eland, 
Past/.lul Present” (1807); “Tho Battle 
of Talavem” (1809); “The Battle of 
Alhuera” (1811); coutributious to the 
Quarterly Heview^ ami annotated edition 
' of Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” ». 


‘throker. Thomas Crofton (b. 1798; 
d. 18541. “Researches in the South of 
Ireland” (1824); “The Fairy'Legends 
and Traditions of Ireland” 


“ Legendsof tho Lakes ” (1828); “Darnel 
O’Rourke” (1628); “Barney Mahoney” 
(1832); “ My Yillaj^ ursi^ Our Village ” 
(1832) ; “The Popular Songs of Ireland ” 
41839}; ” The Tour of M. BouUaye lo 
Gour in Ireland” (1844). 

CroWe. Mra Catherine (b. 1800; d. 
1876). “Susan Hopley ” (1841); “Men 
and Women” (184^; “Lily Dawson” 
(1847); “Pippie’s Warning” (1848); 


“ The Night Sido of Nature ” (1848); 
“ Li^t and Darkness ” (1850); “ ,\<fVen- 
tures of a Beauty!* (1852); “ Tke Last 
Portrait” (1871). 

Cruden, Aleacander (b. Aberdeen, 
May Slst, 1700; d. Islington, November 
1st, 1770). 'lA Complete Concordance 
to tho Holy Scriptures” (1737);^.“A 
Scripture Dictionary; or, Guide to tho 
Holy Scriptures ” (1770); etc. 

Cumberland, Biohard (b. Cam¬ 
bridge, February 19th, 1732; d. Loudon, 
May 7th, 1811). “'The West Indian” 
(1771); “The Wheel of Fortune;” 
“The Jew;” and “The Foshionable 
Lover: ” throe Novels, entitled “ Arun¬ 
del” (1789), “Henry” (1795), cud 
“ John de Lancaster; ” and some poems: 
“Calvary; ttr, tho Death of Clirist” 
(1792); “The Exodiad” (1807-8); and 
“Rotrospectiou” (1811); “Anecdotes 
of Eminent Spanish Painters” (1782); 
“The Observer” (1785). Posthumous 
Dramatic Works, edited by Jansen, in 
1813. The “ Memoii's of Richard Cum- 
bei'laiKl, written by Himself,” appeared 
1111806. » 

Cunningham, Allan (b. Blackwood, 
near Dumfries, ITS-l; d. October 29t)i, 
1842). “Memoirs of Mark Macrabiii, 
the Cameronian;” “Sir Marmaduku 
Maxwell;” “Traditional Tales of Uic 
English and S<iotti8li Peasantry; ” “ Paid 
Joues; ” “ Sii' Michael Scott; ” “ Lunl 
Roldan;” “Tlie Maid of Elvar;’’ 
“Lives of Emiiieirt British I’uintoi-s,' 
Sculptors, and Architects; ” “A Life of 
David Wilkie; ” and an edition of 
Burns, with momoir. “ Poems and 
Songs ” edited by Peter Ounningliam in 
1847. See liis “Life” by David Hogg 
(1875). 

Cunningham, Petor (b. rimiico 
./Uiril 7th, 1816; d. May, 1869). “A 
HaiidbooK to Loudon; ”n “Life of Driun- 
moiid of Hawthornden; ” a “ Handbook 
to Westminster Abbey;” a “Life of 
Inigo Jones;” “Modem London;” a 
“ Memoir of J. M. W. 'Tumer; ” and 
“The Story of Nell Gwyniie;” besides 
editions of “ The Sonra England and 
Scotland;” Campbell’s “Siiocimens of 
the English Poets; ” the Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith; Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets;” Massinger’s Works; and the 
“ Lettos ” of Horace Walpole. 


1> 


Bale, Behert .Whi., B.D., Ui.D. 

(b. London, December 1st, • 1829; 
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d. Birmingham, March 13th, 1895). 
“LRe*of John Angell James” (1861); 
“ Frotastantism” (I%74); “The Atone¬ 
ment;” “The Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians” (1882); “AManual of Congre¬ 
gational Frmciplcs ” ■ (1884) ; “I^ws 
of Christ for Common Life” (1884); 
“ Impressions of Australia ” (1889); 
“TlfS Living Christ and the Four Gos¬ 
pels ” (1890); “ The Fellowship of 
Christ ” (1891); “ Christian Boctrine ” 
(1891); etc. Baited the Congregationaliat, 

Dalltng and Bnlwer, Lord (b. 

1801; d. 1872). “Ode on the Death of 
Niipnleou” (1822): “ Tho Autumn in 
Ci-oooc” (1826); “The Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes” (1831); “A Life of Lonl 
Byron” (1835);“IfistorioalCharacters” 
(1807); “Life of Lord •Palmerston” 
(1871-74); “Sir Robert reel” (1874). 

Daniel, Samnel (h. Taunton, 1562; 
d. Bcckingtou, near Fromo, Somerset¬ 
shire, Oct^er 14th, 1619). “ Delia and 
Rosamond” (1592); “The Civil Wars 
hotwcen the Two Houses of Lancaster 
/md York” (1595-1609); “PhUotas;” 
“Cleopatra” (1-599); “Hymen’s Tri¬ 
umph” (1615); etc. Works in 1623. 

D'Arhlay. Madamo (b. King’s Lynn, 
1752; d. Bath, 1840). “Evelina” 
(1778); “ Cecilia ” (1782); “ Edwin and 
Elgitha” (1795); “CamtUa” (1796); 
" Tho Wanderer; or, Female Difficulties” 
(1814); and “ Memoirs of Dr. Charles 
Burney “ (i»32). Her “ Diary,” edited 
by her niece, was published in 1846. 
l^or Biogr.aphy and Criticism, see jeaffre- 
snn’s “Kovels and Novelists;” Miss 
Kaviinagh’s “English Women of TiCt- 
ters; ” and Mac.aulay’s “ Essays.” 

Darwin, Charles Robert (b. Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, 1809; d, Ajwil 19th, 1882). 
“ Jounial of Researches in Various Coun¬ 
tries visited by H.M.S. Bcaqle in 1831- 
36; ” “ Tho Structure and Distribution 
of Coral Reefs ” (1842); “ Geological 
Observations oni Volcanic Islamls ” 
(1814); “O^logical Ohaeiwationa on 
South America” (1846); “Monograph 
of the Famdy •Cirrhipedia ” (1851)? 
“ The Fossil Lepodidaj of Great Britain ” 
(18)5); “Tho Origin of Species by 
nicfuia of Natural Selection ” (1859); 
“ Fertilisation of Orchids ” (1862); 
“ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants; or, the Pr^ciples of Variation, 
Inheritance, Keversi^, Crossing, Inter¬ 
breeding, and Selection under Domesti¬ 
cation ” (1867); “ The Doscmit of Man, 
and Selection In Relation teSex ” (1871) ; 
“Tho ihepression of Emotion in Mon 


and Animals” (1872); “ Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants” (1876) ; 
“InsectivorousPlants” (1875); “Effects 
of Cross-Fertilisation in Plants ” (1876); 
“Formation of VeMtable Mould” (1881). 
8ee Krause's “ Charlos Daiwin, und 
sein VerhalfeuisB r.u Deutschland” (1885); 
and “ Lives ” by J. G. Romanes (1882), 
Grant Allen (1885), FinncLs Darwin 
(1887), and T. G. Bettony (1887). 

Darwtn, Erasmns (b. Elton, Not¬ 
tinghamshire, December 12th, 1731; d. 
Derby, August .18th, 1802). “The 
Botanic Garden”" (1791) ; “ Zoonomia; 
or, the Laws of Orgajuc Life ” (1794- 
96); “ A Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education in Boarding Schools ” (1797); 

“ Phytologia; or, the T^hiloaophy of 
Agricalim’e and Gardening” (1799); 
“The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin 
of Society ’’(1803); and “ The Shrine of 
Nature.’’ “Works”in 1809. “Memoirs, 
with Anecdotes an*d Criticisms,” by Miss 
Seward in 1804; Krause’s “ Erasmus 
Darwin ” (translated, 1829). 

Dosent, Sir George Webhe (h, 

St. Vincent, 182U). “The Prose or 
Younger Edda ” (1842); “ Thc^hilus 
Eatychiauus, from tho original Greek, 
in Icelandic, Low German, and other 
Lfinguages ” (1845); “ The Norseman in 
Iceland” (1865); “Popular Tales from 
the Norso, with an Introductory Essay ” 

S ; “Tho Story of’Gisli,'from tho 
die” (1866): “Annals of an 
Eventful Life” (1870); “Three to 
Ono” (1872); “Jest and Earnest” 
(1873); “ Tales from tho Field ” (1873); 
“Half a Life” (1874); and “The 
Vikings of tho Baltic ” (1875). 

Davenant, Sir William (b. O.k- 
ford, 1605 ; d. Ijondoii, April 7tli, 1608) 
“The Tragedy of AlfM)vi]io, King of 
• tho Lombanls” (1629); “The Cruel 
Brother” (1630); “Tho Just Italian” 

S ; “ 'Tho Temple of liovo ” 

; “ The Triumpns of the Princib 
d’Anionr ” (1635); “ The Piatonssk 
Lovers” (1636); “Tho Witts” (1636); 

“BritanniaTriumphans” (1637); “Ma¬ 
dagascar, and other Pocnw ” (16:^8); 

“ Salmacida Spolia ” (1639): “ The Un¬ 
fortunate Lovers” (1643); “London, 
King Charles, his Augusta, or City 
Royal” (1648); “Love and Honour’’ 
(1649); “Gondibert, an Heroic Poem” 
(1651) ^ “ The Cruelty of the Spaniard^ 
in Peru” (1658); “APancgyifc to his 
Excellency the Lord General Monck” 
(1659); "The History of Sir FranciH 
Drake ” (1659); “ A Poem on his Sacred 
Majesties Most Happy Return to His 
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DoininioiiB” (1G60); “The Siese of 
Ithodes” (1663) ; “The Rivals” (1668); 
and “The Mau’s a Master” (1668). 
His Works were printed collectivclv lu 
1672-73. ike 'Wood’s “ Athenie Oxoni- 
eases.” 

Davids, niomas wmiam Bbys, 
ni.DH UtaD. (b. Oolchnstcr, May 12th, 
1843). “ Budtoism ” (1877) ; “‘Budd¬ 
hist Birth Stories ” (1880); “ Origin and 
Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Buddhism ” (188}), etc. . 

Davidson, John (b. 1857). “ Bruce’ ’ 
(1886); “ Plays ” (1889); “ In a Music- 
hall, etc.” (1891); “ Perfervid ” (1891); 
“ The Great Men and a Practical 
Novelist ” (1891); “ Fleet Street Ec¬ 
logues ” (1893) ; “ A Random Itiner¬ 
ary ” (1893) ; “ Sentences and Para¬ 
graphs ” (1893); “ Baptist Lake ” (1894); 
“Ballads and Songs” (1894); “The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender ” 
(1894); “Collected Edition of Ploys” 
(1894); “Fleet Street Eclogues ll.” 
(1895); “New Ballads” (1896). 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D., LLJ>. 

(b. Ballymena, Ireland, 1807). “ Sacred 
Hermeneutic*” (1843); “The Eccle¬ 
siastical Polity of the Now Testa¬ 
ment” (1848 and 1858); “An Intro¬ 
duction to the New Testament” (1848); 
“The In^pretation of the Bible” 
(1856); “ The English Old Testament 
Version Revised ” (1873); an Eiiglieh 
version of Tiechendorf’s “Now Testa¬ 
ment” (1875); “The Canon of the 
Bible” (1877); “The Doctrine of Last 
Thbigs” (1882). 

Davies, Rev. John Llewelyn (b. 

Chichester, February 26th, 1826), has 
translated, conjointly with Dr. Vaughan, 
“ Tho Republic ” of Plato ; edited Iho 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Ooloasians, 
and Philemon ; and written “ The Mani-' 
festation of the Son of God ” (1864) ; 
“ Morality according to tho Sacrament of 
•dhe Lord’s Supper” (1865) ; “The Qospel 
ajtid Modem Life ” (1869) ; “ Theology 
and Morality” (1873); “Warnings 
against Suiierstition ” (1874) Order 
and Growth” (1891), etc. 

Do Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 
Lord (b. 1836, d. 1896). ‘ ‘ Philoctotes ’’ 
(1866); “Rehearsals” (1870); “Search¬ 
ing the Net ” (1873) j “ Soldioi of For- 
. ^ne ” (1876); “ Guiae to the Study of 
^k-Pktes” (1880); “Poeme, Dra¬ 
matic arid Lyrical ” (1893 and 1895). 

De Vere, Anhrey Tbomoe (b. 1814). 
“ Tho Waldenses ” (1842); “ S^ches 
after Proserpine ” (1843); “ English 


Mismle and Irish Misdeeds” (1848); 
“Poems, Miscellaneous ami Socted ” 

e ; “ The Church Establishment of 
d ” (1867); The Church Settle¬ 
ment of Ireland ” (1868); “ The Legends 
of St. Patrick” (1872); “Legends of 
the Saxon Saints” (1879); “ Constitit- 
tionol and ’'Unconstitutional Political 
Action ” (1881); “ Foray of <^ocen 

Meaile, ana other L<^ends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age” (1882); “St. Peter’s 
Chains” (1888); “ Mcdiajval Records 
and Sonnets ” (1893); “ Religious Prob¬ 
lems of the Nineteenth Century” (1893): 
“EccoIlectioiia”(1897). 

Defoe, Daniel (b. London, 1061 ; d. 
London, 1731). “ Presbytery liough- 

drawii” (1683); “A Tract ngninst tho 
Proclamatioi) of tho Rejieal of tho Pennl 
Laws ” (1687) ; “A Tract upon tho Dis- 

K using Power” (1689); “I^ssfiy on 
ojects ” (1697); “ The True-Iloni 
Enj^ishman” (1701); “llie Shortest 
Way with Dissenters ” (1702) ; “ A 
Hymn to the Pillory” (1703); “Jure 
Divino” (1706); “A Ilistory of the 
Union” (1709); “Reasons agniiist tin 
Succession of tlie House of Hanover ” 
(1713); “Appeal to Honour and Jus¬ 
tice ’’ (17l6) ; “ Robinson Crusoe ” 

(1719); “Captain Singlei:»n” (1720); 
“Duncau Campbell” (1720); “Moll 
Flanders” (1721); “Colonel Jack” 
(1722) ; “Journalof tho Plague” (1722); 
“Memoirsof a Cavalier” (1723); “Rox¬ 
ana” (1724); “New Voyage Round the 
World’’ (1725); “Tho Life of Captain 
Carlcton” (1728), etc. Works in 1841. 
“Life, and Recently-discoveml Writ¬ 
ings,” by Leo, in 1869. AVr also the 
Biographies by Chalmers (1790), Wilscni 
(1830), Forster (1855), Chadwick (18.59), 
and Wright (1894). For Criticism, sre 
Foster’s “ Essays,” M.'isson’s “ Britisli 
Novelists,” KingsW’a introduction to 
his edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Roscoe’s “Essays,” Lamb’s “Works,” 
Scott’s “ Biographies,” Stephen’s ‘ ‘ Hours 
in a Library,” and ISifinto’a monograph. 

Dekfcer, Thomas (b. eirm 1570; d. 

' 16;i7). “ Phaeton ” (1597); “ Old For- 
tunatus ” (1600) ; “ Shoemaker’s Holi¬ 
day” (1600); “ Sariro-mastix ” (1692), 
etc. Works (1873). 

Denham, Sir John (b. Dublin, 1615; 
d. March, 1668). “ Cooper's Hill,” a 

poem (1W2); and “The Sophy,” a 
tragedy (1642). 'Poems and Transla¬ 
tions collectea in 1709 and 1719. See 
Wood’s “ Athenee Oxonienses ” and 
Johnson’s “ lives of tho Poets,” . 
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Dibdin, Thomas Frognall, DJ>. 

(b. Halfjutta, 1776; d. November 18th, 
1H47). • “Poems” (^97); “An Intro¬ 
duction to the Knovrledgo of Bare and 
Valuable Kditione of the Greek and 
Iriiliu Classics” (1S03); “Bibliomania, 
or Book Madness” (l81P; “Biblio¬ 
theca Stjouseriana ” (1814)’ “ The Bib- 
Hogdliihical Dccameitm ; or, Ten Days’ 
Ploiisuiit Discourse upon Illuminated 
Manuscripts, etc.” (1817); “Sermons” 
(1826-25); “ The Bibliogmphical, Anti- 
«iu;«ian, and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany” (1821); “ ASdiisAlthorpi- 
anm” (1822); “The LibraryCompanion” 
(1824) ; “ La Belle Marianne: n Talc of 
Truth and Woe” (1824); “Sunday 
Library ” (1831); “ Bildiophobia ” (1832); 
“A Bibliogi-apliical, Autiauariun, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Noftheni Coun¬ 
ties of England and of Scotland” (1838); 
and editions of the works of Ames, Sir 
lliomns More, ITiomas a Kempis, Feno- 
loii, and others. See his “ lleminisceuces 
of a Literary Life ” (1836). 

Dickons, Charles (b. Landport, 
Hiunpshire, February 7th, 1812; d. 
GudMiiil, June 0th, 1870). “ Sketches 

by Boz ” (18‘^<>) •< “ The Pickwick 

PaiMjrs” (1836) ; “ Sunday under Three 
Heads” (1830); “The Strange Geutle- 
inan ” (18.'J6); “ The Village Coqncttes” 
(1836); “OliverTwist” (1838); “Nidi- 
olss Nickleby ” (1838) ; “ The Old Curi¬ 
osity Shop ” (1840); “ Baniaby Budge ” 
*(1840); “Americas- Notes’’ (1842); 

“ Martin Chnzzlcwit” (1843); “AClirist- 
mas Carol” (1843); “The Chimes” 
(1841) ; “Doml)ey and Son” (1846); 
“The Haunted Man” (1847); “David 
CopTierlield ” (1849); “The Child’s His¬ 
tory of England’’ (1851); “Bleak 
House” (1852); “Hard'fimes” (1854); 
“Little Domt” (1855); “A Tale of 
Two Cities” (1859); “Hunted Down” 
(1860); “ITie Uncommercial Traveller” 
(1800) ; “ Great Expectations ” (1801); 
“Our Mutual Fipend” (1864); “The 
Holiday* Homauce” (1808); “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” nnOnislicd 
(187(^; “Speeches” (1871); and van-' 
ous Christmas numbera, or portions of 
Chi'istmas numbers, in Alt t/ie Year 
Mowid: “Letters” (1879). For Bio- 
grajdiy, see “A Story of his Life,” by 
lliewore Taylor (18TO); the “Life” Iw 
K. S. Mackenzie (1870); and the “Life” 
by John Forster, (xmpleted in 1873; 
“ Charles- DickensJ’ ay Mary Dickens 
(1885) ; and T. Jlarzial’s Biography 
(1887). See also “ Sketch” and “Things 
and People” by G. A. Sale; “Yester¬ 


days with Authors,” by J. T. Fields. 
For Criticism, see “Essays” by George 
Brimley; George Stott in The Contem- 

f oranj Tecicu' for February, 1869; 

oafFreson’s “Novels and Novelists;” 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Styles ; ” 
Buchanan’s “ Master Spirits; ” llonie’s 
“New ^)irit of the Age;” The West- 
minster Heeiew for July, 1864, and April, 
1865; Canning’s “ Philosophy of Charles 
Dickens ” (1880), etc. 

Dilke, Sir CSiarles Wentwortk 

(b. 1843). “ Greater Britain ” (1808) ; 
“ Tlie Fall of Prince Florestan of Mo¬ 
naco” (1874); “TheEastern Question” 
(1878); “European Politics” (1887); 
“ liie British Anny ” (1888); “Problems 
of Greater Britain ” (1890); “ Imperial 
Defence” (part author) (1892). Has 
edited “The Papers of a Critic ” by his 
grandfather. 

Dilke, Lady Bjmllia Frances (for¬ 
merly Mrs. Mark Pattison, ucc Strong). 
“The Benaissance of Art in France” 
(1879); “ Claude Lorraine,” in Fi’ench 
(1884); “ The Shrine of Death, etc.” 
(1886) ; “ Art in the Modem State ” 
(1888); “Tho Shrine of Love,” etc. 
(1891). Edited Memoirs of Mark Fatti- 
hon (1885). 


Disraeli, Ben]amin,Earl of Beooons- 
lield (b. London, Docomber 21st, 1804; 
d. London. April 19th. 1881). “Vivian 
Grey” (1826 and 1827) ; “The Vovage 
of Captain Popanilla’"’ (1828) ; “*The 
Young Duke ” (1831); “ Contarini Flem¬ 
ing” (1832) ; “The Wondrous Tale of 
Ah’oy ” (1833) ; “ Tho Rise of Iskan¬ 
der*’(1833) ; “ IxiouinTIoaven” (1833); 
“Tho Revolutionary Epic” (1834); 
“Vindication of tho English Constitu¬ 


tion” (1835); “Lettersof Rui)n 3 'medc” 
(1835); “Henrietta Temple”'(18:)7); 
rf’Venetia” (1837); “Alarcos,” a tra- 
getly (1839); “ Coniiigsby ; or, the New 
Generation ” (1844) ; “ Sybil; or, tho 
Two^ations” (1845); “ Tancred; or,^ 
the *New Crusade ” (1847); “ LerJ 
George Bentinck, a Political Bio¬ 
graphy’* (1861); “Church and Queen: 
Speeches” (1865); “Constitutional Re¬ 
form : Speeches ” (1866); ‘ ‘ Parliamentary 
Reform: Speeches” (1867); “Speeches 
on Couservatiyo Policy” (1870) ; “Lo- 
thair” (1871); “Address at Glasgow 
University” (1873); and “Endymion” 
(1881). .See “ Lifc^’ by O’Connor (1879)-^ 
Branae.s (1880). Clarigny (1880)» Foggo 
(1881), and Froudo (18%); McCarthy’s 
“History of Our Own Time” (IStH- 
80); Olaydoii’s “ England under L<nd 
Beaoonsfield” (1879); “The Selected 
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Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield,*’ edited 
by T. E. KebbeL 

IVlaraell, XaaAO (b. Enfield, 1766; 
d. Bradenham House, Bucks. 1618). 
“A Poetical Epistle on tho Abuse of 
Satire ” (1789) i “ A Defence of Poetry ” 
(1790); “ Vaurien ’»(1797); “ Bomances” 
(1799) ; “ NaixatiTe Poems ” (1803) ; 
“ Flim'Eloms ” (1805); “ Despotism; or, 
tho Fall of tho Jesuita’* (1811); “The 
History of Cupid and Psyche ” (1813): 
“The Gonins of Judaism” (1833); 
“The Crisis Examined” (1834) ; aud a 
few others, besides his better-known 
works, “The CurioMties of Literature” 
(1791, 1793, 1823); “The Calamities of 
Authors” (1812); “The Quarrels of 
Authors” (1814) ; “ Tho Literary Cha¬ 
racter” (1816) : and “Tlie Literary and 
Political Character of James 1.” (1816). 
“ Life,” by his son, in library edition of 
the “Curiosities.” 

Dixon, William Hepwortb (b. 

Newton Heath, Yorkshire, June 30th, 
1821 ; d. December, 1879). “ Jolm 

Howard, a Memoir ” (1849); “ A Life of 
William Penn” (1851); “BobertBlako, 
Admiral and General, at Sea ” (1852) : 
“ The Personal History of Lord Bacon ” 
(18OT);“The Holy Land” (1865); “New 
America” (1867); “Spiritual Wives” 
(1868): “ Fse© Russia (1870); “ Her 
Majesty’s Tower ” (1871) ; “ The 

Switacrs ” (18^) ; “ Two Queens ” 
(1873); “Wbito Conquest” (1875); 
“Diana, Lady Lyle” (1877); “Ruby 
Grey ” (1878); “ Royal Windsor” (1878); 
“British Cyprus” (1879). Edited tho 
Alhetueum. 


Dobell, Sydney (b. near Loudon, 
1824; d. November 14th, 1874). “ The 
Roman” (1850); “ Sonnets on the War ” 
(wiltf Ale*. Smith, 1853) ; “ Balder ” 
(1854); “England, in Time of War’^ 



“ Life’^ (1878). See also John Nichol’s 
“ Introductory Notice and M^oirs to 
the Poetical Works of Sydney Dobell.” 

Dobeon, Henry Anotin (b. Ply¬ 
mouth, January 18th, 1840). “ Vig¬ 

nettes in Rhyme ” (1873) ; “ Vers ue 
^Soci^tfi ” (187^ ; “ Proverbs in Porce- 
^in ” (1877); “ The Life of Fielding ” 
in the iSSnghsh Men ej Leitere series; 
“ The Life of Hogarth^’ (1879); “ Old- 
World Idyls” (1883); “At the Sign of 
the Lyre •»^(1885); “ m Life of Steele ” 
(1886) ; “Kfe of Oliver (Soldsmith ” 


(1888); “ Poems on Several Occasions ” 
(1889); “ Four Frcuchw'omou ” i{l890); 
“ Horace Walpole?’ (1890); “Eighteentli 
Century Vignettes ”(1892,1893, audl896). 

Doddridge, Phlllp,D.D. (b. Loudon, 
Jime2Cth,1702; d. Lisbon,October 26th, 
1751). “ SomoRemarkable Passaimsin the 
Life of Colonel James Gardiner” 

“ Tho Rise and Progress of Religion m 
the Soul” (1750); “The Family Ex¬ 
positor ” (1760); “ A Course of Lectures 
on the Principal Subjects in Pnou- 
matology, Etliics, and Divinity ” (1791); 
and “Sermons on Various Subjects” 
(1826). “ Memoirs,” by Job Orton 

(1766); “Life” (1831). 

Doda, Professor Harous, D.D. (b. 

Belford, Northumberland, 1831). “ The 
Prayer that Teaches to Pray” (1863) ; 
“ The Epistles to the Seven'Churches “ 
(1867); “Israel’s Iron Age” (1874): 
“Mohammed, Buddha, aud Christ’’ 
(1877); “The Parables of Our Lord” 
(1886); “ An Introduction to the New 
Testament ” (1888) ; “ Erasmus aud 
other Essays ” (1891). 

Donoldsos, Pxinoliial James. 
LI 1 .D. Aberdeen, April 26th, 1831). 
‘ ‘ Critical History of Chnstian Literature 
and Doctrine from the I'eath of tho 
Apostles to the Nicene Council ” (1864- 
C^, etc. Co-editor of “The Antc- 
Nicene Christian I.ibrary.” 

Donne, Jobn,D.D.(b. London, 1.573; 
d. March Slst, 1(^1), “Tlie Pseudo.* 
Martyr(1610); '‘Conclave Ignatii; 
or, Ignatius,his Conclave” (1611); “An 
Elegy ou the Untimely Death of this 
Jiiconiparable Prince Henry ” (1613) ; 
“ Devotions upon Eraei’geiit Ocousions, 
and Scverall Steps in my Sickness’ ’ (1621); 
“An Anatomy of tho World” (J62.5) ; 
“ Polydorou; or, aMiscellaniaof Morail, 
Philosophical, and Theological Sen¬ 
tences ’’ (1631) ; “ Death’s Duell ” 

(1632); “A Sheaf of Miscellany Epi¬ 
grams” (1632); “Juvenilia; or, Cer- 
toinc Paradoxes and l^oblems (1633); 
“Bia Thanatos” (1644); “Essaj's in 
• Divinity” (1^1) ; “Lettersto Severall 
Persons of Honour ” (1651) ; and other 
“ WorkSj” collected in 163o, and repub¬ 
lished with a “ Memoir ” by Dean Al¬ 
ford in 1839. “Sermons,” with a 
“ Life ” by Iziuik Walton, in 16^-49. 

DorAn, Joba, (b. 1807 ; d. 

January 25th, “ History and 

AntiquitieB of tl^ Town and Borough 
of Rea^” (1836) ; “ Filia Dolorosa, 
Memoin ot tJie Duoness of Angoulfime ” 
(1852); Anthon’s “ Anabasis of iXeno* 
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oil Tligm” (1851); **Habits aud Men” 
(1855); “ lavea of %e Queens of the 
House of Hanover” (1855); ”Knights 
and their Days” (1856); “Monarchs 
Retired from Business ” (1857) ; ” The 
History of Court Fools ” fl868) j “Now 
Piclines and Old Panels” (185^ ; “The 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole” 
(1859); “ Lives of the Princes of Wales ” 
(1860); “A Memoir of Queen Adelaide ” 
(1861); “nie Bentley Ballads” (1861) ; 
“ 'nicir Majesties’ Servants ” (1863; ; 
“ Saints and Sinners; or, In Church aud 
About It” (1868); “A Lady of the 
Last Ceiituiy—Mrs. Elusabeth Mon¬ 
tague ” (1873); “ ‘ Mann * and Manners 
at the Court of Florence, 1740-1786” 
(1875); “Loudon in Ja^bhite Times” 
(1878); “Memories of our Great Towns” 
(1878), etc. Edited Notes and Queries. 

Dowden, Professor Edward, IiXi.D. 

(b. Cork, May 3rd, 1843). “ Shake- 
spouTc: A Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art” (1875); “Poems; ” “ Studies 
Literature ” (1878) ; “ Southey ” 
(1878) ; “ Shakesiwfire’s Sonnets with 
Notes” (1881); “Life of Pemy Bysshe 
ShoUey” (1886); “Transcripts and 
Studies” (1888): “Introduction to 
Shakesjieaxc ” (1893); “ Now Studies 
iu Literature ” (1895). Editions of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Worilsworth, 
Shelley, etc. 

Doyle, Arthur Conan (b, Ediu- 
bui-gh, 1859). “A Study in Scarlet” 
; “Th ■■ “ ■ " 


(1888) 


le Mystery of Cloomber 


»» . 


“ Micah Clarke ” (1889); “ The Firm of 
Girdlestono ” ; “The Sign of Four”; 
“Tlie Captain of the jroleslar,^^ etc. 
(1890); “The White Company ” (1891); 
“1^10 Doings of Rallies Haw”; “Aa- 
ventures of Sherlock 'Holmes ”; “ Llio 
Great Shadow,” etc.; “The Refugees ” 

K ; “ Hound the Red Lamp ”; “ The 
ite” (1894); “The Stork-Munro 
liCtters” (1896); “The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerai^”; “Rodney Stone” 

S ; “Uncle Bemac”{1897); “The 
dyo£theKprosko”(1897); “Songs 
of Action” (18^). ^ 

Drayton, hUtiiael Ch. 1563; d. 1631) 
“ Polyolbion ” (1612-22); “ The Barons’ 
Wars ; ” “ England’s Heroical ^istles;” 
“ The Man in the Mooue; ” “ Hudimion 
and Phoibe;” “Idea;’’ “The Shep¬ 
herd’s Garland“Matilda;” “Mor- 
tiinariados; ” “Thft Owle;” “The 
Battle of Agincourt” (1627); “The 
Muses Elmum ; ” “ Piers Gaveston; ” 
“NymphidU, the Couri; of Faiiy;” 


and other works, collected in 1752, with 
“An Historical Essay on his Life and 
Writings.” Jif(v Hooper’s edition of 
“W^s” (1876). 

Driver, Profeesor Samuel Bollea, 
D.D. ([b. Southampton, 1840). “ Isaiah: 
his Life aud Time, and the Writings 
which bear his Name ” (1888); “ An 
Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament” (1891); “Sermonson 
Subjects connected with the Old Testa¬ 
ment ” (1892); a “ Critical and Exe- 
getioal Commeutary on Deuteronomy ” 
(1895); Works on llebrew, etc. 

Drnnunond, Profeesor Henry (b. 

Stirling, 1851; d. 1897). “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World ” (1883); “ Trop¬ 
ical Afnca” (1888); “The Ascent of 
Man” (1894), etc. 

Drummond, Principal Jamea, 
LL.D. (b. Dublin, May 14tb, 1835). 
“Sjiiritual Religion” (1870); “The 
Jewish Messiah *’ (1877); “ Inteoduction 
to the Study of T^ooIoot” (1884); 
“Philo-Judaeus”(1888): “Via, Veritas, 
Vita” (1894). 

Drummond, William (b. Hawthorn- 
den, near Edinburgh, December 13tfa, 
1585; d. December 4th, 1649). “The 
Cypreas Grove ; ” Tears on the Death 
of Meliades ” (1613); “ Poems: Amorous, 
Funcrall, Divine, Pastorali, in Sonnets, 
Songs, Sextains, Madrigals” (1016); “For 
the Feasting, a Panegyric on Bie King’s 
Most Exccllout Majd^tie ” (1617) ; 
“Flourcs of Sion” (1623); “Polemo* 
Middinia,cannen Macaronicum” (? 1684); 
and “The History of Scotland from the 
Year 1423 untill the Year 1542 ” (1655). 
His “ Conversations with Ben Jenson ” 
(1619), edited iu 1842 by David Laing, 
who also wrote a “ Memoir ” of the poet 
in tlie fourth volume of “ Archieologia 
f Scotica. ’ ’ Poems edited by W. C. Ward, 
with “ Memoir ” (1895). See the 
“Memoirs” by Cunningham (1823) and 
Masson (1873). * 

Dryde^ John (b. Aldwiukle, North¬ 
amptonshire, Au^ist 9th, 1631 ; d. 
Londdh, May 1st, 1701). “HeroicBtan/asi 
on the Death of Oliver Cromwell ” 
(1058); “Astnsa llcdux” (1660): “To 
tes mcred Majasty ” (1661); “To my 
Lord Chancellor” (1662); “Tlie Wild 
Gallant” ^66'^ ; “The Rival Ladies” 
(16^); “The Indian Queen” (with 
Roteit Howard) (1664); “ The Indwn^ 
Emperor” (1665); “Annus Mirabilis” 
(1667); “Essay of Dramatic Poesie” 

" Secret Love ” (1W7); “ Sir 


(1667); 


artmMarr-aU” (1667); “All for Love” 
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(1668); “An Evening’s Love’’ (1668) ; 
“ Tyrannic Love” (1669); “Of Hcroick 
Plays ’ ’ and ‘' The Conquest of G riinada’ ’ 
(1672); “Marriage h, la Mode” (1672) ; 
“TheAsfiignation” (1072); “Ambbyna” 

» ; “The State of lunoccnco and 
'all of Man” (1674); “Aurenge 
Zebe; or, the Great Mogul ” (1675) ; 
“(Edipiis*’ (1679); “Limhcihajn” (1679); 
“Epistles of Ovid” (1679); “Tlie 
Spanish Friar” (1681) ; “Absalom and 
Achitophel” (1681); “Tlie Me<ial: a 
Satiro against Sedition” (1081); “Mac- 
Flecknoe” (1682); “Eeligio Laid” 
(1082); “Tlie Duke of Guise” (1682) ; 
“ Albion and Albauns” (1685) ; “Tlire- 
nodiaAugustalis” (1686); “TheHind 
and tho Panther” (1687); “Britannia 
liediviva ” (1689); “ Don Sebastian ’’ 

S ; “Amphitryon” (1690) ; “King 
r” (1691) ; Cleomenes ” (with 
Thomas Southern) (1692); “ Love Tri¬ 
umphant” (1694); a “'Tmnslatioa of 
Virgil” (1097); “Alexander’s Feast” 
(1697) Fables ” (1700); and other 
works, including translations and edi¬ 
tions. The dramatio works have been 
fi'equcntly reprinted, and editions of the 
tKiems published bv Bell and Christie. 
For Biogi-aphy, scathe “Lives” by Scott, 
Hooiicr, and Malone; for Criticism, Bell, 
Christie, Scott, Johnson’s “ Lives,” 
Ilazlitt’s “English Poets,” Campbell’s 
“ Specimens,” Clough’s “ Life and 
Lettere,” Lowell’s “Among my Books,” 
Masson's “ Essays,” and Ward’s “Dra¬ 
matic Literature.” 


Du Maurier, George Louis Pal- 
mo)la Bussob (b. March 6th, 1834; 
d. 1896) “Peter Ihbelsmi” (1891); 

‘ ‘ Trilby ’ ’ (1894); ‘ ‘ The Martian ” (1896). 

DUrfoy, Tbomas (h. Exeter, 166'); 
<L 1723). Wrote twcuty-six plays (a 
list of which is given in Lowndes’s. 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual ”): “ Archerie 
Eevived; or. the Bowman’s Excellence ; 
an Heroic Poem” (1670); “ The Progress 
of Honesty: a Piudarique PoSn ” 
(ifel); “ Butler’s Ghost; or, Hudibras, 
the Fourth Part, with Jleflectioqs upon 
those Times”(1682) ; “Songs ” (I68j) • 
“Collins’ Walk through London aiul 
Westminster, a Poem iii Burlesque ” 
(1090) ; “feitires, FJegies. and Odes” 
(1690); “ Stories, Moral and Comical ” 
(1691); “ Tales, Tragical and Comical ” 
“4.''704) ; “ A Collection of New Ballads ” 
(1716); ‘iThe Merry Musician” (1716); 
“ New dperaa” (1721) ;aud “The Eng- 
lish Stage Italianized, in anew Dramatic 
Entertamment calletl Dido and .^neas ” 
(1727). His Dramatic Works appeared 


in a collected form in 1676-1709. His 
poetical pieces were published ;pir> six 
volumes, lu 1719-20, under the ^tle of 
“ Wit and Mirth; or. Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” and have since been re¬ 
printed. 

Du% ThOtBIght Bon. Sir filount* 
Stuart Blpblnstone Grant, G.C.,S.I. 

(b. 1829). “ Studies on Euroj^an 

Politics” (1866); “A Glance over 
Europe ” (1867) ; “ A Political Survey ” 
(1868) ; “ East India Financial State¬ 
ment ” (1869); “ Elgin Speeches ” 

(1871) ; “ Expedit Lahoremus’’ (1872); 
“ Notes of an Indian Journey ” (1876); 
“Miscellanies, Literary and Political” 
(1879); “ ErnestEenaii ” (1893). 

Duffeiin and Ava, Marquis of. 

Frederick Temple Hamilton Blackwood 
(b. 1826). “Narrative of a Jonnioy 
from Oxford to Sklbbcrcen” (1848); 
“ Letters frbm High Latitudes ” (I860) ; 
“Tho Honourable Impulsia Ousbiiig- 
ton; ” “ Irish Emigration and the 
’Tomu'e of ljuid in Ireland;” “Ooii- 
tribution to an Inquiry into the State of 
Ireland,” etc.; “Sp^’cehos Delivered in 
India” (1890) ; “Addreas Dolivored at 
St. Andrews” (1891). Hap edited 
“ Songs, Poems, and Ver.«ies oi Baroness 
Duiferin, afterw'ards Countess of Gif- 
fwd” (1894). 

Dufferln and Ava. Marohioness 

oL Harriot Georgina Blflekwotxl, 
Hamilton. “Our Vico-Rcgal Life in 
India” (1889); “IKy Canadian Jour¬ 
nal” (1891), etc. 

Duffy, The Hon. Sir Charles 
Gavau. ILC.M.G. (h. Mouaghun, 1816). 
“ Young Ireland: a Fragment of Irish 
History, 1840-50” (1880); “ Four Years 
of Irish History, 1845-49” (1883), etc. 

Dugdale. Sir William (b. at Rhus- 
toke, Warwickshire, September 12tb, 
16()6 ; d. February 10th, 1686).^ “Mon- 
osticon Anglicanum” (1655-73, new 
edition 1846) ; “ Antiquities of War¬ 
wickshire” (1666); “Memoirs of Eng¬ 
lish Laws” (1666); “ The Ancient IT.■»o 
of Bearing Arms” (lfe82). Autobio¬ 
graphy in second edition of his “His¬ 
tory of St. Paul’s” (1658), and with 
Jounukl and Correspondence (1827). 

Dyoe. fhe Bev. Alexander (b. 

1798; d. 1869). “ Select Translations of 
Quintus Smymffius ” (1821); “Speci¬ 
mens of the English Poetesses ” (1823); 
“ ^collections of the Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers ” (1858). Is chiefly 
known for his excellent cditioiiji of 
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Marlowe, Pwelo, Greene, Webster, Mid- 
dlet(A,%Beaumout and Fletcher, etc. 

DykSs, PrinoipaV Jamei Oswald, 
D.D. (b. Port Glasgow, 1S35). “ The 
WritteuWord,” etc. (1808) ; “Problems 
of Faith” (1876) ; “Scirmons” (1881); 
“ITie Law of the Ten Woids” (1884) : 
“ Tl^ Gospel According to St. Paul ’ 
(188^; “ PlaiuWords on Great Themes” 
(1892), etc. 


E 

Eadle, John, LL.D. (b. Alloa, 1813; 
d. Glasgow, 18761. Edited “The Bible 
('yclopiedia,” and published Commen¬ 
taries on several of St. Paul’s Ep^tlcs; 
“ Divine Ijove: Doctrinal, Practi¬ 
cal, and E.xperimental; ” “Paul the 
Preacher;” “The Classified Bible;” 
“ Dictionary of the Bible for Young 
Persons ; ” and a “ Hisstory of the Eng¬ 
lish Bible” (1877). See his “Life” 
(1878). 

« Eaatlako, Sir Charles Look (b. 

Plymouth, 1793 ; d. Florencp, Decpinber 
23rcl, 1865). “ Mahirials fox* a History 
of Oil Pajnling” (1847); “Contribu¬ 
tions to the Literature of the Fine 
Arts ” (1848). He also edited Kngler's 
“Handbook of Pointing” (1843), and 
translated Goethe’s “Theory of Colours” 
(1810). 

Edgeworth, BCaxla (b. Haro Hutch, 
Berkshire, .Tunuary 1st, 1767 ; d. Edge- 
worthstown, Longford, Ireland, May 
21st, 1849). “Collected Works” in 
182.>. 'nie edition of 1850 includes 
“ Morjil Tales,” “ Popular Tales,” “ Be¬ 
linda,” “ Ca.stle Rackrent,” “Eosay on 
Irish Bulls," “ The Noble Science of 
Self - Justifieatiou,” “ Eunice,” “ 'Hie 
Dun,” “Talcs of Fashionable Life,” 
“ Patronage,” “ Comic Dramas,” “ Leo¬ 
nora,” “Letters for Literary L-Mlies,” 
“ Harrington,” “JChoughts pn Bores,” 
“ Ornioilu,” ana “Helen.” Besides 
these Miss Edgeworth published “ Early 
Lessons for Childoen’; ” “ 'Jlie Parent’a 
Assistant; or, Stories for Children:” 
“ Hany and Lucy; ” “ Little Plays for 
Young People; and “ Orlandmo ; ” 
and concluded the Memoirs of her 
father. Bichard Lovell Edgewortlj. See 
her Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth (1867); 
also “Life and Letters” by A. J. C. 
Hare (1894). • 

Edwards, Ajaelta Blandford (b. 
1831; d. April 16th, 1892). “My 
Brother’s Wife ” (1866); “ Hand and 


Glove” (1859); “Barbara’s History’* 
(1864) ; “ Half a Million of Money ” 
(1865) ; “ Miss Carew ” (1866); “Deb- 
enham’s Vow ” (1870); “ In ttxe Days 
of my Youth” (1873); “M. Maurice” 
(1873); “ Untrodden Peaks” (1873); 
“A Thousand Milos up the Nile” 
(1877) ; “Lord Brackenbury” (1880): 
“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers’’ 
Also wrote many articles on 
ology, and translated M. Mas- 
pero’s ‘ ‘ L’Arch^ologio Egyptienne.” 

Egerton, Ctoorge, vere Mary Chara- 
lita Egerton Clairmonte, uee Dniuie (b. 
Melbourne, Australia). “Keynotes” 
(1893); “Discords”(1894); “Fantasias” 
(1897); “The Wheel of God” (1898). 

Eliot, Goorgo, Mrs. J. W. Cross, nee 
Marian Evans November 22nd, 1819; 
d. December 22ud, 1880). Besides trans¬ 
lations of Strauss’s “Life of Jesus” 

S and Feuerbach’s “Es.sonce of 
ianity” (1853), she published:— 
“ Scones of ClcncalLtfe” (1858); “Adam 
Bede ”(18.69) ; “The Mill on the Floas ” 
(1860) ; “ Silas Mai-uer ” (1861) ; “ Ito- 
inoL-v” (1863): “Felix Holt” (1866); 
" Middlcmarch ” (1871-72); “Daniel 
Derouda ” (1876); “ Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such” (1879); “The 
S^smish Gipsy” (1868); “The Legend 
of Jubal” (1874). See B#H. Hutton’s 
“ EssJtys ” and " The Beauties of George 
Eliot.’’ For Biognipliy, see the “ Life ” 
by .r. W. Cro.s3 and M/fthilde Blind’s 
“George Eliot” in iho Jimuieitt Women 
series. 

EUicott, The Bight Bov. Chovles 
John, D.D. (b. Whitwell, near Stam¬ 
ford, April 26th, 1819). “ nie Life of Our 
Lortl Jesus Christ ’_’ (1860); “ Considor- 
ations on the BevLsion of the English 
,Version of the Now Te.stament” (t870); 
“Present Dangers of the Church” 
(1877); “Modern Uiibolief” (1877); 
“The Being of God” (1879); “Funda- 
meufiil Doctrine” (1886), otp. Edito? 
of Commeutaiies on tho Old and t6e 
New T^tament, etc. 

Elliott, Sbonezer (b. near Eother- 
)i.ain, March 17th, 1781; d. near Barnsley, 
December l.«t, 1849). “ Com - Law 

Rhymes” (1881.-46), etc. Works(1870). 
“Life” by Searle. See Carlyle’s 
“ Essay on the Corn-Law Rhymes’’and.^ 
Autohwgrapliical Sketch in JLthenceum C£ 
January 12th, I860. • 

Etherege, Sir Goorgo (b. Oxford¬ 
shire, 1636; d. Ratishon, 1694). “Tnho 
Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub ” 
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(1664); “She Would if She Could” 
(1668); “The Man of Mode; or, Sir 
Fopling Flutter” (1670); “The Trial of 
the Poets for the Bays.” “Works” 
in 1704. For Biography, see the “ Bio- 
graphia Britaraiica,” the “ Dictionary of 
Nanonal Biography,” aud 77ie I'hrt- 
njffhtfy Merieu'f first series, 

Bvelsrn, John (b. Wottou, Surrey, 
Ofitober 31st, 1620; d. February 20th, 
1706). “Sylva” (1664); “Term”(1675); 
“ Mmidus Muliebris ” (1690); " Diary ” 
(1818 and 18.)7; new edition, IS-V)). 


Swing, Juliana Boratia Orr (b. 

1842; d. 188<)). “The Brownies, and 
Other Tales ” (^1870) ; “ A Flat Iron for a 
Fartliiug” (1873); “A Great Emergency, 
and Other Tales” (1877); “ We and the 
World” (1881); “Old-fashioned Fairy 
Tales” (1882); “Jackanapes” (1884); 
The Story of a Short Life ” (18^). 


P 

Fairhairn, Principal Andrew 
Blartln, DJO. (b. near Edinburgh, 
November 4th, 1838). “Studies in the 
Philosophy of Keh'gion aud History ” 

W ; “ otudies in the Life of Christ ” 
; “pie City of God” (l883); 
“ Religion in History aud iu the Life of 
To-day ” (1884); “ The Place of Chiist 
iu Modem Theology” (1893). 

Falconer, William (b. Edinburgh, 
February 11th, 1732; d. at sea, 1769). 
“TheShipwreck” (1762); “TheDema- 
gdgue” (1765); “The Marine Diction- 
aiy ” (1769). Sre the J. Mitford’s 
preface to the Aldine edition of his 
Poems, “Tlie Lives oi the Scottish 
Pootc,” Laing’s “ Lives of Scoctish 
Authors,” and the “ Dictionary o® 
National Biography.” 

Falkland, Viscount. {Hee Cast, 
Lucim) 

C* 

Faraday, Michael, D.C.L. (h. Stoke 
Newington, September 22iid, T791; d. 
Hampton Court, August 25th, 1867). 
“ Chemical Manipulation ” (1827) | “Ex¬ 
perimental Researches on Electaidty,” 
etc. See Tyndall’s “ Fa^ay as a Dis¬ 
coverer” (1869), and tne “Life and 
Letters” (1870). 

' Fafjeon, Benjamin LeexMild fb. 

Londotr, May 12th, 1833). “Orif” 
(1870); “Joshua Marvel” (1671); 
“Lfmdonh Heart” (1873); “Jessie 
Trim” (1874); “Chnstmw Stories” 


(1874); “Love’s Victory” (1876); 
“ Duchess of Rosemary Lane ” (1876); 
“House of White Shadows” '(r684); 
“Great Porter Sfiuare” (1884)^ “The 
Sacmd Nugget” (1885); ‘‘In a Silver 
Sea” (1886); “Tne Nine of Hearts” 
(1886) A Secret Jnlieritance ” (1887) ; 

ie”(. 


1887) ; 
Toilers 


A Secret Inlieritance 
“ The Tragedy of Fcatherstoiie 
“ Miser Fareftrother ” (1888); 
of Babylon” (1888); “A loun^GiiTs 
Life” (1889);' “A Strange Enchant¬ 
ment” O^^O); “'The Blood-White 
Rose” (1880); “Dr. Glonnie’s Daugh¬ 
ter” (1889); “Basil and Aiinetle” 

S ; “ The Peril of Richard Pardon ” 
; “ Mystery of M. Felix” (1890) ; 
“ For the Defence ” (1891); “March of 
Fate” (1892); “Something Occurred” 
(1893); “The Lost Tenant” (1893); 
“Aaron the; Jew” (189-4); “The Be- 
tra}^al of John Fordhiim” (1896). 


Farquhar, George (b. 1678; d. 
1707). “Love aud a Bottle” (1698); 
“The Constant Couple” (1700); “Sir 
Harry WUdair” (1/01); “The In¬ 
constant” (1703); “TTio Ktige Coach” 
(1704); “The Twin Rivals” (170.)); 
“The Recruiting Oflicer” (1706); and 
“The Beaux’ Stratagem” (1707). 
“ Works ” in 1714. 

Farrar, Very Bev. Frederick 
WiUiam, O.D. (1). Bombiiy, 1831). 
“ Origin of Language; ” “ Chiiptcrs ou 
Language” (1865); “The Fall of Man, 
aud Other Simnons” (1865); “A Lec¬ 
ture on Public School Education ” 
(1867); ‘-Seekers■Sifter God” (1869); 
“Families of Speech” (1870); “The 
Witness of Hisiory to Christ” (1871) ; 
-'The Silence and Voices of God” 
(1873); “The Life of Christ” (1874); 
“ Marlborough Sermons” (1876); “Etci- 
iral Hope ” (1878); “l^intly Workers ” 

» ; “The Life ami Work of St. 

’ (1879) ; “ Mercy and Judgment” 
(1881); “Early Days of Christianitv ” 
(1882); “Solomon’^ (1887) ; “Lives of 
the Fathers” (188^; “The Minor 
Pi-ophcts ’» (189(Q ; ‘“Ihe Wider Hone ” 

e ; “The Passion Play at Oher- 
irgair” (1890);, “Truths to Live 
By” (1890); “ Dartnicss and Dawn” 
(1891) ; “ Social and Present - Day 
Questions” (1891); “The Voice fronr 
Sinai” (1892); “ Dawn of Cliristiauity ” 
(1895); “Gathering Clouds” (1896); 
“ The Three Homes ” (1896) ; also 

“Eric; or. Little by Little,” and otlrer 
stories of school'life. 

Fkwoett, Beary (h. 1833; d. 1884). 
“ A Mwittalof Political Economy,” “Thi 
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Economic Position of the British La- 
boumr,” “Paimorism, its.Causes and 
Hemldies,” “Speeches,*’ and “Free 
Trade ft-nd Protectiortj” etc. 



Ferguson, Sir S am n ri (b. 1810; 
J. 1886). “ The Cromlech on Howth ” 


le Western 
'oem in Five 


(1864); “'flic Lays of 
(Nael (1865); “ CongaJ, a Pc 
Books” (1872);“LeaWBreac” (1876); 
*' Poems ” (1880); “ Shakespearian Bre- 
viates” (1882); “The Forging of the 
Anchor” (1883). 


Ferrier, James Frederick (b. 

Edinburgh, November, 1808; d. June 
Mth, 18M). “Institutes of Metaphysics: 
The Tlieory of Knowing and ^ing” 
(1854); “Lectures on Greek Philosophy” 
a864). Edited Works of l^ofesbor 
Wilson. 


Ferrier, Susan Bdmoaston (b. 

Edinburgh, 1782; d, November 7th, 
1854). “Marriage” (1818); “The 
Inheritance” (1824); and “Destiny; 
■br. The Chief’s Daughter” (1831). 
“ Works” in 1841. 

Field, IWiotinel (pseudonym of 
Miss Bradley and Miss CfoOT)er). “ Cal- 
liiTho-, etc.” (1884); “'Ae Father’s 
Tragedy, etc.” (188.^ ; “Bmtns TJltor ” 
(1886); “ Canute the Great, etc.” (1^7); 
“Long Ago” (1889): “The Tts^o 
Mary^’ (1890); “Sight and Song” 
(1892); “A Question of Memory” (1893): 
“ Underneath the Bough ’’ (1893); 
“ Attila, my Attib ” (1895). 

Fielding, Henly (b. near Glaston¬ 
bury, April 22nd, 1707; d. I^bcm, 
October 8th, 175Q. “lire Advrnitures, 
of Joseph Andrews” (1742); “A Jour¬ 
ney from this World to the Next” (1743); 
“TheHistoiyof Jonathan Wild” (1743); 
“ The History of Tom Jones ” 0749); 
“ Amelia” (1751); the following dnu^ 
tit^ieces; “Love in Seveiral lusques,” 
“Tno Tei^le Beau,” “The Author’s 
Farce,” “ The Coftee-House PoUticiau,” 
“Tom Thumb,” “The Modem Hus¬ 
band,” “The Mock Doctor,” “The 
Miser,” “The Intriguing Chambfv- 

W 


maid,” “Don Quixote in England,” 
“Posq^,” “Xhe Hu^rical Beguier,” 
“ The wedding Day,” and various mis- 
cellsneous wow, induding “ Essays on 
the Characters of Mmi,” and “ A Jour¬ 
nal of a Voyage to Lisbon.” Collected 
editions of ms writings appeared in 1743, 
1762, and (edit^ Boscoe) 1848. His 
novels were published, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Sir Walter ^tt, in 1821, in 
Ballantyne’s“Novelist’sLibrary.*’ For 
Biography and Criticism's^ the “Lives” 
^ Murphy and Lawrence, Lady M. 
Wortley Mout^u’s “Letters,” Jesse’s 
“ Celebrated Etonians,” Tnackeiay’s 
“ liectures on the Humorists,” Masson’s 
“ Novelists and their Styles,” and Dob¬ 
son’s “ Fielding” in the Engluh Men of 
Lettei't scries. 

Finlay, George, Lli.ll. (b. Scotland, 
1799; d. January 26th, 1875). “ Greece 
under the Uomans ” (1M3); “ History 
of Greece, from its Conquest by the 
Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks ” 
(1851) ; “ Histo^ of tlte Bysantine Em¬ 
pire ’’ (1852)^; “ History of theBysantine 
aud Greek JShnpires” (1854) ; “IDstory 
of Greece under Othoman and Venetian 
Dominion ” (1854); “ Histoiy of the 
Greek Bevolutiou ” (1861). 

Fltogerald. Edward (b. 1809; d. 
1883). PubUshod translations of “Six 
Dramas of Calderon ” (1853); the 
“ Agamemnon; ” “ Omar Khayyftm 
and Sulamau and Absaly” and wrote 
“Euphrauor, a Dialogue on Youth,” 
and “Folonius, a Collemon of Wise Saws 
and Modem Instances.” “ Letters and 
Literary BomainB,” edited by W. Aldls 
Wright (1389). 

Fleeknoe,Bieliard(d. 1678). “Hio< 
rothalamium; or, the Heavenly Nup¬ 
tials of our Blessed Saviour with a Pious 
^ule” (1626); “The Affections of a 
Pious Soule unto our Saviour Christ ” 

» : “ Miscellania; or. Poems of all 
^ (1653); “ A Eelation of Ten* 
Years’ Travells in Europe, Asia, Affiiq^d, 
and America” (165^: “Love’s Do- 
miniiHi (1654); “ The Diarium or 
Journal, mvided into twelve jomadas 
in burle^ue Bhime or Drolling Verse ” 
(1656); “ Enigmaticall Characters, all 
taken from tie Life” (16^); “The 
Marriage of Oceanus and Britannia” 
(1659); “Heroic Portraits” (1660); 

** Love'fc Kingdom, a PastoraV Trage- 
Comedy, with a Short Treatise on the 
English Stage” (1664); “Erndnia: a 
Trage-Oome^ ” (1665) ; “ ’Tto Damoi- 
s^es la Mode, & Oomedy” (1667) i 
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** Sir William Davenant’s Voyage to the 
other World” (1868), etc. 

Fletelier, Jolm (b. Bye, Sussex, 
December, 1579; d. 1625). ” Tlie Elder 
Brother;” “The Spauiah Curate;” 
“ The Humorous Lieutenant; ” “ The 
Faithful Shepherdess;” “Boadicea;” 
“The Loyal Subject;” “Buie a Wife 
and Have a Wife; ” “ The Chances; ” 
“The Wild-goose Chase;” “A Wife 
fora Mouth ; ” “ The Captain ; ” “ The 
Prophetess;"“Love'sCure;” “Women 
Pleased;” “The Sea Voyage;” “The 
Fair Maid of the Inn; ” “ The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ” (supposed to have 
been revised by William Shakespeare); 
“ The False One; ” “ The Lover’s Pro¬ 
gress” and “Tlic Noble Gentleman ” 
(which are supposed to have been 
written with Shirley); “ Love’s Pilgrim¬ 
age;” “The Night Walker;” “n»e 
Queen of Corinth; ” “ llie Maid in the 
Mill: ” “ The Nice Valour; ” a number 
of plays written in conjunction with 
Beaumont, for which see BfiainiONT 
AMD FiJE!TOB£B. 


ho 


Foote, Samael (b. Truro, 1719; d 
Dover, October 2l8t, 1777). “The 
Diversions of the Morning” (1747); 
“The Auction of Pictures” (1748); 
“Taste ” (1752); “The Englidiman in 
Paris ” (1753); “ The Knights ” (1764) ; 
“The Englishman Retum^from Paris ” 
(1766); “The Autlior” (1757); “The 
Minor” (1760) ; “ Tlio Orators*’ (1762) ; 
“The Lyar” (1762); “The Tryal of 
Samuel Foote(1763); “The Mayor 
of Garrat” (1764); “Tlie Patron” 
(1764); “The Commissary” (1766); 
“Prelude on Opening the Umatre” 
(1767); “ The Devil upon Two Sticks” 
(1768); “The I^ime Lover” (1770* 
“The Maid of Bath” (1771); ”11 
Nabob” (1772); “Piety in Pattens” 
( 1773 ); “The 6>«ener8” (1774); “The 
&inkrupt” (1776); “The Capuchin” 
’(1776); “A Trip to Calais” (1778); 
•“ lindaroira” (180^, “Tlie Slanderer;” 
and “The Young Hypocrite.” “Dra¬ 
matic Works” in 1778. For Biography, 
see the “Life” by Cooke (1808), 
Davies’s “Life of Garrick.” Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” the “Biographia 
Dramatica,” the “Dictionary of Na¬ 
tional Bio^phy,” and Forster’s “ Es- 
. Bay**” 

FwAm, June* l>»wld, (b. 

Edinburgh, April 20th, 1809; d. 1868). 
“ Travels through the Alps of Savoy ” 

W ; “Norway and ito Glaciers” 
; “ Tour of Mont Blanc ” (1856); 


“ The Theory of Glaciers” (1859). life 
by Principal Shairp and others (187^?). 

Ford, J<din (b..Dsiugton, N. Devon, 
1686; d. Ilsington, 1640). “ The Lover’s 
Melancholy” (1629); “’Tis Hty She’s 
a Whore” (1633); “TheBrokeu Heart” 
(1633); “We’s Sacrifleo” (1633); 
“PerW VTarbeck” (1634); “The 
Fancies, Chaste and Noble” ({$38); 
“ITie Lady’s Trial” (1639); “Beauty in 
a Trance ’’(1653) ; “The Sun’s Darliiig ” 
(1657); “Witch of Edmonton” (with 
Dekker andBowley); “ The lioyal Com¬ 
bat;” “An HI Bej^nuing has a Good 
End;” “The Fairy Knight” (with 
Dekker); “ A Late Murthcr of the Sonne 
upon tho Mother ” (with Webster); and 
“^e Bristowe Merchant ” (with Dek¬ 
ker). “W^orks,” 1869, See Swin¬ 
burne’s “ Essays and Studies,” Miuto’s 
“English Poets,” Ward’s “Dramatic 
Literature.” Works edited by Gifford 
and Dyce (1895). 

Forman, Harry Bnxton (b. London, 
July 11th, 184^. “ Our Living Poets ” 
nsul), etc. Has edited the works of 
Shelley, Keats, etc. 

Forfitor, John (b. Newcastle, 1812; 
d. February 1st, 1876). “Statesman of 
tho Commonwealtli of England ” (1831- 
34); “A Life of Oliver Goldsmith” 

4 1848); “Biographical and Historical 
ilssays” (1859); “TTlie Arrest of the 
Five Members by Charles Gie First” 
and “Debates on the Grand liemoii- 
strance ” (1860); “ Sir John Eliot,” a 
biography (1864); “Walter Savage 
Landor,’’ a biography (18G8); “The 
Life of Charles Dickens ” (1872-74) ;and 
“A Life of Jonathan Swift” (un¬ 
finished), (1876). Edited tho Dmhj 
News (1846) and tho iijrffWMrtw (1947-68). 

Footer, John (b. Halifax, September 
17th, 1770; d. Stapleton, near Bristol, 
October lath^ 1843). “Essays, in a 
Series of Letters to a Friend ” (1805) ; 
“ On the Evils of Popular Ignorance ” 
(1819); followed by' other works, the 
chief one, “ Coutributious, Biographi¬ 
cal, Literary, and Fldlosophical, to the 
Hmectic Review ” (l840). Selected Works 
in Bohn’s Standard Library. See “ The 
Life and Correspondence of John Fos¬ 
ter,” by Dr. By^d; also the “Life” 
by i^epherd. 

Fox or Foxo, John (b. Boston, 
1517; d, 1687). Wrote “ De Non Plec- 
(endis Morto 'Adulteris Cousultatio” 
(1648); “De CensurU sen Excommuni- 
cationeEcc1esiastica(1651); “ De Cliristo 
Triumphante ” (1661); “ Tables of 
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Grammar” (155^; “Acta and Monu* 
mentBe of the Charch ” (1662); and 
ma^ pther works, a list of which 
fee Wood’s “ AtheuarOxonienses.” See 
also Churton’s “Life of Nowell,” Ful¬ 
ler’s “ Church History,” and Morley’s 
“ English Writers,” vols. viii. and xi. 

FtaaoiUoii, Robert Edward (b. 

Gloiffeater, 18-11). “Earl’s I)ene” 
(1870); “Pearl and Emerald” (1872) ; 
“ Zelda’s Fortune ” (1873); “ Olympia ” 
(1874); “ A Dog and his Shadow ” 
(1876) ; “ Strange Waters” (1878); 
“Queen Cophctua” (1880); “A Real 
Queen” (1884); “Romances of the 
Law ” (1889); “ Ropes of Sand ” 
(1893); “Jack DoyJo’s Daughter” 
(1894), etc. 


Freeman, ProfeeeoV Edward 
Augnetua, D.C.L., LL.D. (b. Har- 

bome, Staffordshire, 1823; d. 1892). 
“ Church Bestoratioir ” (1846); “ A His¬ 
tory of Architecture” (1849); “An 
Essay on Window Tracery” (1850); 
“The Architecture of Llandaff Cathe¬ 


dral” (1851); “The History and Con- 
qliests of the Saracens” (1856); “An¬ 
cient Greece and Medimval Italy” in 
“Oxford Essays” (1858); “The His¬ 
tory and Antiquities of St. David’s,” 
with Rev. W, Basil Jones (186U) ; “ The 
History of Federal Government” (1863); 
“ The History of the Norman Conquest” 
(1867-76); “ Old English History for 
Children” (1869); “The Cathedral 
Church of Wells (1870) ; “ Historical 
Essays” (1871-2-3) ; “Growth of tho 
English Constitution ” (1872); “ ITie 
Unity of History” (1872); “Compara¬ 
tive Politics ” (187o) ; “ Disestablish¬ 
ment and DisPttdowment ” (1874); 

“ Historical and Architectural Studies ” 

S ; “ Tlie Ottoman Power in 

je ” (1877) ; “The Reign of Wil¬ 
liam ■ Rufus” (1881); “Some Im¬ 
pressions of the Uuiteu States ” (1883); 
“ The English People in their ” 



sf Periods of European History ” 
(1886); “Exetey” (188/); “Four Ox- 
Wl Leotures” (1887); “WUliam the 
Conqueror” (1888); “ History of Sicily 
from the Earliest Times’’ (1891); 
“Sicily, Phoeniciau, Greek, and Ro¬ 
man,’^ (1892); “History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy ” 
(1893); “Studies of Travel” (1893). 
Tlie fourth volume of the “ History of 
Sicily ” appeared in ,1896. “ Life ’’ by 
W. R. W. Stephens (1896). 


1 


Fremftntle, The Boa. »ad Verp 
Etev. Wm. Heniir (b. Swanboume, 
Bucln., 1831). “The Gospel of the 
Secular Life’’ (1882); “The World as 
the Subject qf Redemption ” (1885), etc. 

Frere, John Heokham (b. 1769; 
d. 1841). Contributed to the famous 
Anii-Jaeobin, in which he wrote, among 
other Jeux efeapHt, “The Loves of the 
Triangles,” and, with George Canning, 
“ The Neecly Kime-Giinder?’ He also 
published a translation of Aristoph^es 
(1840), and a work called “Theocritus 
Restitutas.” See “ The Works of the 
Right Hou. J. H. Frere,” with a Memoir 
by Sir Bartle Frere (1871). 

Frlswell, James Bain (b. New¬ 
port, 1827; d. 1878). “ Life Portraits 

of Shokespeoi-e”; “The Gentle Life” 
(1864); “Tl/e Better Self”; “Ollier 
People’s Windows ” ; “ One of Two ”; 
“Out and About”; “Aliout in the 
World ”; “ A Man’s Thoughts ” ; “ Va- 
ria ”; V Francis Spira, and other 
Poemsj”' besides editions of Sidney, 
Montaigne, A’Keioiiis, and others. 


Fronde, Proftesor James An¬ 
thony, X^D. (b. Dartiugton, Devon¬ 
shire, April 23Td, 1818; d. October 
2t)th, 189-1). “The Shadows of the 
Clouds ” (1847); “ 'Ibe ^emesis of 
Faith ” (1849); “ The History of Eng¬ 
land from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth” (1856-70); three 
series of “ Short Studies on Great Sub- 
iects” (1869, 1872, and 1877); “The 
Englisli in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century” (1871-74); “Julius Caesar” 
(1879); “Buuyan” (1880); “Thomas 
Carlyle; a History of the First Forty 
Years of his lafe ” (1882) ; “ Carlyle^ 
Reminiscences” (1883); “Letters,and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” 
(1884); “Oceana” (1886); “The Bng- 
ILsh in the West Indies ” (1888) ; “ ITie 
Two Cldefs of Dunboy ” (1889) ; “ Lord, 
Beacohsfteld ” (1890); “ Divoi'ce q£ 

Catherine of Aragon” (1891); “The 
Spanish Story of the Armada,” etc. 
(1802); “Life and Letters of Erasmus” 
(1894); “English Seamen in the Six¬ 
teenth Century ” (1896). 


FnUer, ThoaiM (b. 1608; d. August 
16tli, 1661). “ David’s Hainous Sinne, 
Heoitie Repentance, Hoavie Pnnh^- 
ment,” g poem (1631); “The Historie* 
of the Holy Warre*’ (1639-4^42-47 
-61); “The Holy and Praaue States” 
(1642-48-62-58); “Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times” (1643); “ Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times” (1646); “Mixt wn- 



Fullerton 


1864 


Gaakell 


templatitms m Better Times*’ (1660); 
“ AndronicuB; or, the Uniortuimte Poli¬ 
tician” (1649); “A Pisgah-sight of 
Palestine” (1650); “Abel BeSVivos; 
or, the Dead yet Spealdug” (1661); 
“l%e Chnroh History of Britain from 
the Birth of Christ to 1648” (1666); 
“The Appeal of Injured Innocence” 
(1659); “T^e History of the Worthies 
of England ” (1662), etc., etc. “ A Se¬ 
lection from the Writing of Puller” 
was mode by Arthur Broome (1816); 
fee also Charles Lamb’s “ Works ” and 
Basil Montagu’s “Selections.” There 
are “Lives ” of Puller by A. T. Bussell 
(1844) and J. £. Bailey (1874). 

Pialorton, Lady OeorghM (b. Tiz- 
all Hall, Staffs., Swtember 23ra, 1812; 
d. January 19th, 1885). “EUen Middle- 
ton” (1844); “ (Witley Manor ” (1847); 
“ Lady-biitl ” (1862); “ Laurentia ” 

(1861); “ Too Stranm not to be True ” 
(1864); “ Constance Sherwo^ ” (1865); 
“AStormyLife”(1867); “Mrs.Gerald’s 
Niece ” (1869); “ Dramas from the Lives 
of the Saints” (1872); “The Gold- 
Digger, and other Verses” (1872); “A 
Wul and a Way ” (1881). ^veial bio- 
mphical works, etc. “Idfe,” by A. 
Craven. 


OalrdiMr, James (b. 1828). “His- 
toria Begis Heurici &ptimi” (1858); 
“ Letters and Papers illustrative of the 
Beigns of Bicharu in. and Henry VII.” 
(1861-63); “The Houses of York and 
Lancastw ” (1874); “ Historical Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen” (1876); 
“life and Beign of Bichard III.’^ 
“ Throe Fifteenth - Century 
, ides ” (1880): “ Studies in Png- 
lish History,” with James Spedding 
(1881); “Henry the Seventh” (1889). 
Has also edited the “Paston Letters” 
,(1872-75), and several volumes of 
“Letters and Papers of Henry Vill.,” 
etc. 

Ckde^ Nonitaa Rowlaad (b. Kow, 



Songs” (1894); “&)ng8 for Little 
People” (1896). 

Ctelt, JabB (b. 1779 : d. 1839). 
“ Annals of the Paxisn ” (1821); 
“Sir Andrew Wylie” (1822); “Ihe 
Entail” (1823), etc. See “Autobio¬ 
graphy ” (1833); “ Literal life imd 
Mi^Uanies ” (1834), and Ddta’s “ Me¬ 
moir.” 


QaltoB, Ftaaela, WMA_(b. 1822). 
“The Teletype” (1850); “The ^ of 
Travel ” (1855); “ Vacation Tourists ” 
(1861); “Metwiographica” 0863); 
“ Hereditary Genius” (1869); “ English 
Men of Science, their Nature and Nur¬ 
ture ” (1874); “ Inquiries into Human 
PaoulttoB” (1883); Becord of Family 
Faculties” 0884); **Experieucfff on 
Ihrehension” (1887); “Natural In- 
hraritanoe” (1889); “Finger Prints” 
(1892). 

OBVdli&er, Professor Samuel Baw- 
soa. LUD. 1829). “ The History of 
England from the Accession of James I. 
to the Dimrace of Chief Justice Coke ” 
“ fnnee Charles aud the Spanish 
age” (1869); “Tl»e Personal 
Government of Charles I.” (1877); 
“ England under the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham and Charles I.” (1878); “Tlie 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.” 
(1879); “ The History of the Groat 
Oivfl War” (1886-91); “History of 
the Commonwealth and Proteetorato,” 
vol. i. (189^. Has edited “ The Con¬ 
stitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Bevolution” (1889), and for the Camden 
Society “Hie Fortescue Papers” (1871); 
“The Hamilton Papers” (1880), “Docu¬ 
ments Illubtrating the Impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham”^ (1889), etc. 

Qamett, Richard, LlJd., CUB. (b. 
Lichfield, Februory 27th, 1835). “ lo m 
Egypt, and J»ttier Poems ” J1859) , 



OasooUpne, George (b. 1530; d. 
1577). Worlra first published in 1589, 
OB “ The Pleasauntest Woiks of George 
Gascoigne, Esquire; nowlyo compyled 
into One Volume; that is to say, his 
‘Mowers, Herbes, Weedes’; ‘The 
Fruites of Warre ’; * The Comedy called 
Supposes’; ‘Tlio Trage^ of locasta;’ 
‘The Steele Glasse’i ‘Ihe Complaynt 
of Fhilomene’j ‘The Story of Ferdmando 
JoTonimi;’ aod ‘ The Pleasurerat Eenil- 
woi^ Castle.’ ” See Warton’s “ History 
of Eng^irii Poetry,”.Morley’a “English 
Writers,” vote. viii. and zi., and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

QaskelL BUiabeth Cleghom (b. 

1810; d. 1866). “ Mary Barton ” (1848); 
“ Moorland (iottage " (I860); “ Cran¬ 
ford ” (1863): “ Buth ” (1863); “ North 
and South ” (1865); “ Memoir of Char¬ 
lotte Brimtii’’ C1 m 7) ; Cousin Phyllis” 
(1857); ” Bight at Last ” (1860); “ Sil¬ 
via’s Levew ” (1863); “ Wives and 
Daugbten ” (unfinished) (1865). 



Gay 


1866 


Godwin 


Gay, Jolm (b. near Barnstaple, 1688; 
d. ZtoydoD, December 4tb, 173^. “ Eurai 
Sport%” (1711); «“ The Shepbevd’s 
Week” (1714); ^‘Trivia” (1716); 
“ What d»y« Call It ? ” (1715); Three 
Week8afterMarriage”(1715); “Fables” 
(1726); “Beggar’s Opera” (1727), etc. 
Lives by Coxe (1796) and Owen (1804). 

oliAdto, Rev. J<Aii CminfagluuB, 

D.D. (b. Edinbureh, 1824). “ The Life 
and Words of Chrot” (1877); “The 
English ^formation ” (1879) ; “ Honrs 
with the Bible ” (1880); Old Testament 
Characters” ( 18 m) ; “The Holy Land 
and the Bible " (1887); “ The Bible by 
Modem Light ” (1894); “Ijandmarksof 
Old Testament History ” (1894), etc. 

Olbbeii, Edward (b. Putney, April 
27th, 1737; d. Januar/ 16th, 1794). 
“ The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire” (1776-88); 
“ Essais sur I’Etude de la litt^rature ” 

S ; “ Antiquities of the House of 
iwick,” and other miscellaneous 
works, published, with Memoir, in 1799, 
under the editorship of John, Lord 
hhoffi eld. The Autobiography was after¬ 
wards edited by Dean MQman (1839). 
(S'c'tf Memoir by J. C. Morison (1879), 
and “ Proceeding of the Gibbon. Com¬ 
memoration ” (1895). 

Glflbr^ Williaia (b. Ashburton, 
Devonshire, April, 1766 ; d. London, 
December3lBt. 1826). “Baviad” (1794); 
. “Mseviad” (1795), etc. Autobiography 
prefiaed to his tnufllation of “Juvenal.’* 

Gllflllan, Rev. George (b. Comrie, 


Glmlng, Algemen (b. Wakefield, 
November 25th, 1860). “ Joy Cometh 
in the Morning” (1888) ; “Bothof this 
Parish” (1889); “A Village Hampden’* 


Tillage Hampden’* 
(1890); “A Ifborland Myll” (1891); 
“ AMasquerader” (1892); “ At Society’s 
Expense ” (1893) ; “ Between Two 


Expense ” 
Opinions ” 


(1893) ; 


Vagabond in 


series (1845, 1849, 1855); “ Bards of the 
Biblo’^ (1850); “Book of British 
Poesy ” (1851); “ Martyrs, Heroes, 
and Bards of the Scottish Covenant ’’ 
(1852); “The Grand Discovery ”0854); 

. } “Christ- 


(1867); “ Remoter Stars in the Church 
Sky ” • (1867); “ Modem Chris^n 
Heroes ” (1869);“ Life of SirW. Scott” 
(1870); “ Oomrw and its Neighbour* 
hood” (1872); “Life of Rev. W. 
^derson ” (187?) ; “Sketches, Literary 
and Theolo^cal” (1881), etc. Editor 
of “Libsaiy Edition of the Popular 
Poets and Poetry of Britain,” etc. 

Ginslmrg, Chrlattaai, UUO. (b. 
Warsaw, 1830). “ TSbie Karaites, their 
History and Literature ” (1862); “The 
Essenes” (1864); “The KabWah” 
(1865); Commentmes, an edition of ^e 
Massomh, etc. 


Arte ” (1894); “ Sport of Stars ” (1895). 

GiMfiag; George Robert (b. Wake¬ 
field, 1857). “A Life’s Morning” 
(1888); “The Nether World” (1889) ; 
“ The Emancipated ” (I8W); “ New 
Grub Street ” (1891); “ Bom in ExRe ”; 
“ DenzU Quarriar '' (1892); “ The Odd 
Women ” (1893); “ In the Year of 
Jubilee” (1894); **Eve’s Ransom”; 
“ITie Paying Quest” (1895): “The 
Whirlpool ”; “ Human Odds and Ends” 
(1897). 

GlAdstone, Right Ben. W. R. (b. 

Liverpool, Decem'ber 29th, 1809; d. May 
19th, i898), **Tho State considered in 
its Relations with the Church ” (1838); 
'* Church Principles considered in their 
Results” (1841): “Remarks on recent 
Commercial Le^lation ” (1845); “ Let¬ 
ters to tho Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
J’rosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern¬ 
ment” (1850-51); Studies on Homer and 
the Homeric Age ” (1858): Wedgwood: 
an Address ” (1863); “ Ancient Greece: 
an Address ’’ (1^5); “A Chapter of 
Autobiography” (18^)^ “On ‘Eoce 
Homo ’ ” (1868); “ Juveutus Muudi: 
Gods and Men of the Heroic Age in 
Greece ” (1869); “ The Vatican Decrees ” 
(1874); “ Vaticanism” (1875); “ Romo 
and me Latest Fashions in Religion ” 
(1875);“ HomerioSyn<diroiusm” 0376); 
“The Turk in Europe ” (1876); Lessons 
in Massacre” (ISH); “Gleanings of 
Past Yeara” (1^9); “ The Irish ^ues- 
•tion ” (1886); “ The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture” (1899); “Lsmd- 
marks of Homeric Study ” (1890); “ An 
Academic Sketch ” (1892); “ mrace* 
Odea and the Carmen Sseculare,” trajofi- 
lation (1895); “The Psalter” (1896); 
Editions Bishop Butler’s Works (18^), 
etc. Collected edition, of his Speeches, 
edited by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen, 
in progress. S«e "Bu "R. Hutton’s 
“Sketenes of> Contemporary States¬ 
men”; “Life” ly Barnett Smith 
0875); by G. W. E. Russell; an^ 
H. w.«Lucy’8 *‘I>iaiy of Two ]^lia- 
meuts” (1885), and the some author’s 
biography (1896). 


Godwin. Miury. 

OBAIT.) 


{See WOCLSXOMS- 



Godwin 
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Gower 


Godwin, William (b. Wisbech, 
Combridgosliire, March 3rd, ; d. 
Loudou, April 7th, 183G). ‘*Sketehes 
of History ” (1784); “ PoliticalJiistice ” 
(1793); “Caleb Williams” (1794); 

“ Life of Lord Chatham“Cloudesley 
“Damon and Delia;” “ Delotaine; ” 
“Tlie lilnquirer;” “The Ctonius of 
Christiauity Unveiled;” “On Poimla- 
tion” (1820); “ The Herald of Litera¬ 
ture ; ” “ The History of the Common¬ 
wealth of England ; ” “ Imogen ; ” 
“laves of the Necromancers” (1834); 
“ Mandeville ; ” “ Life of Geoffrey 
Chaucer” (1803); “St. Leon,” and 
“ Thoughts on Man.” He also pub¬ 
lished a Memoir of his wife in 1798. See 
the “ Life” by Kcgau Paul (1876), and 
Leslie Stephen's “ Hours in a Library.” 

Ctoldamlth, Oliver (b. Pallas, Tjong- 
ford, Ireland, November 10th, 1728 ; d. 
London, April 4th, 1774). “ Essays ” 
(1768-65); “The Bee” (1759) ; “An 
Enqui^ into the Present State of Polite 
Learning ” (175^ ; “ Biographies ” 

^oltaire, 1759; Inomas Parnell, 17C8 ; 
BoUngbroke, 1770; Bicbard Nash) ; 
“ The Citizen of toe World” (1760-62) ; 
“ The Traveller; or, a Prospect of 
Society” (1764); “ The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field’Y1766); “TheHermit: aBallail” 
(1766); “The Good-Natured Man” 
(1768); “Th5 Deserted Village” (1770); 
“ She Stoops to Conquer ” (1773); “ Re¬ 
taliation: aPqem” (1774); “Tlie Cap¬ 
tivity: an Omtorio;” some miscell^ 
neouB poems and various compilations, 
including “Memoirs of a Irotestant 
condemned to the Galleys of France for 
his Religion; ” “ History of England in 
a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Sou ; ” “A Survey of Experimental 
Philosophy; ” “A Short English Gram¬ 
mar ; ^ a translation of a French “ His¬ 
tory of Philosophy;” a collection of* 
“Poems for Toung Ladies;” another 
collection called “Beauties of English 
Poe^ ; ” » “ Roman Historya 
“rHistory of the Earth and of Animated 
Nature; ” a “ History of England; ” a 
“ Histo^ of Greece; ” a transllktion of 
SctuTon's “ Comic Romance; ” and oon- 
tributions to The Oentleman'e Journal, 
The Lady'a Marine,^Tke Weatminatet' 
Magazine, The ihibiie Ledge*', The Busy 
Body, The Critkat Review, The Monthly 
Bevtew, and The BHtiah Magazine. His 
lafe haa been written by Sir James Prior' 
(1837), John Forster (1848), W. Irving 
(1849), W. Black (1879), and Henry 
Au^n Dobson (188^. 

0«4>4wiii, Harvey, BJ>,, Bishop of 


Carlisle (b. King’s Lynn, 1818; d. Novem¬ 
ber 2oth, 1891). “Memoir of bishop 
Mackenzie” (1864); “Essays on the 
Pentateuch” (18(f/) ; “Walks in the 
Regions of Science and Faith” (1883); 
“ 'Hie Foundations of the Creed ”(1889), 
etc. 

* 

Ctordon-CoinmliigiHiss Constance 
Frederica (b. Altyre, May 2Gth, 1^37). 
“ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas ” 
(1876); “At Homo in Fiji” (1881); 
“ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Mmi-of- 
War ” (1882); “ Fire Fountains ” (1883); 
“Granite Crags” (1881); “ VtA Corn¬ 
wall to Egypt” (1885) ; “Wanderings 
in China ” (1886) ; “ Two Hiqipy Yeans 
in Ceylon” (1891), etc. 


Gore, the Bov. Canon Charles, 

(b. 1853). Roman Cntholic Claims” 
(1886) ; “The MiuLstry of the Christian 
Church” (1888); “The Incariiatioii of 
the Son of God ” (1891). Editor of and 
contributor to “ Lux Muudi ; ” also 
edited G. J. Romanes’ Thoughts cu 
Religion ” (1895), eh;. 


Goeae, Edmund William (b. London^ 
September 2lat, 1819). “On Viol and 
Flute” (1873); “King Erik” (1876); 
“ ITvo Unknown Lover ” (1878) ; 

“ Studios ill Ihe Literature of Noi tlu-ru 


Europe ” (1879) ; “ New Poems ” (1879); 
“ A Selection of English Odes” (1881); 
“ Gray,” in Ihe Buglish Mrn of h-ffria 
series (1882); “A Memoir of Cecil 
Lawson” (1883); “A Critiiail Eeuiay our 
George Tinwoito’* (1883); “Seven- 
teenth-f^entury Studies” (1883) • “The 
Works of Thomas Gray” (1884); 
“Rrdausi in Exile” (1885); “Fi-om 
Shideespeare to Pope ” (1885); “Sir W. 
Raleigh” (1886) ; “Northoni Studies” 
(1886); “Life of William Congreve” 
(1887) ; “History ofEightconth-Centiiry 
utemture” (1889); “Life of P. H. 
Gosae ’’toisfather) (1890); “ On Viol and 
Flute” Poems (collected) (1890); “Robert 
Browning: Fertonalia ” (1890); “ Gossip 
in a Libraiy” (1891)^ “Tho Jocolieau 
Poets” (1891); “Tne Secret of Nar- 
pisse” (1892); 


“In 


“Qumtions at Issue” 
Rtisset and Silver,” 


“ The Works of L. t 


(1893), 

poems (1894); 

Beddoes” (1894); “Critical Kit-Kats" 
(1896). 


Gower, John (b. 1325?,- d. 1402). 
“Speculum Meditantis,” in French; 
“Vox Clamantiay in Latin; “Confessio 
Amantis,” in English. See Warton’s 
“Histoiy of E^lish Poetry,” and 
Morley’a “ Engliah Writers,” vols. iv.- 
vi. 
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Grand, Bladame Sarsb, lere Mm. 
FraBAs E. MacFall. “ Weak ” (1888) ; 

A Domestic Exaerimcut ” (1891) ; 
“Singukrly Delu(M *' (1893); “Tlie 
Heavenly 1 wins” (1893); “OurManifold 
Nature ' (1894); “ lTieBethBook"(1897). 

Grant, James (b. Editfburgh, August 
lBt,d822; d. 1887). “The Itomanceof 
War; or, Highlanders in Spain” (1846); 
“ Highlanders of Belmum” (1847); “The 
Adventures of an Aute-de-Camp” (1848); 
“Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange” 
(1849); “ Walter Fenton ” (18?)0) ; 

“Edinburgh Castle” (18.50); “Bothwell; 
or, the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots ” 
(1851); “Memoirs of Sir John Hep¬ 
burn, Marshal of Fmnce, and Colonel 
of the Scots Brigade” (1851); “Jane 
Scton; or, the King’s AdTOcato ” (1853); 
“Philip Hollo; or, the Scottish Mus- 
keteera” (1851); “Frank Hilton; or, 
the Queen’s Own ” (1855) ; “ The 
Yellow Frigate” (18.55); “The Phan- 
tom Eegimeut” (18.50); “ Harry Ogil- 
vio ; or, the Black Dragoon ” (18.56) ; 
“ Laura Everingham” (1857) ; “ Mem- 
•nir-sof tlie Manpiis of Monti-ose ” (1858); 
“ Arthur Blano; or, tlie Hundred 
CuimssicTS” (18.58); “ The Cavaliers of 
Fortuuo” (18.58) ; “Lucy Ardeii: a 
'rale of 1715 ” (18.59) ; “ Legends of the 
Black Watch ” (18.59) ; “ Mary of 
liorainc ” (1860): “ Oliver Ellis ; or, 
the Fiisiliera” (1861); “Dick Kotlney; 
or, the Adventures of an Eton Boy ” 
• (1861); “ The Cairfaiu of the Guard ” 
(1862); “ The Adventures of Eob i^y ” 
(1863) ; “Lctty Hyde’s Lovers” (1863); 
“Second to None’’ (ISB-l); “TheKing’s 
Own Borderers” (1865); “The Con¬ 
stable of Franco” (1866) ; “'The White 
Cockade; or, Faith and Fortitude ” 
(1867); “ First Love and Last Love” 
(1868); “The Secret Dispatch” (1868); 
“The Girl He Married” (1869); “Jack 
Manly, his Adventures ” (1870); “ Lady 
Wedderbum’s Wish” 0870); “Only 
an Ensign” (1871); “H^nder the !l^d 
Dragon*” (1871); “British Battles on 
Laud and Sea” (1873); “ShaU I Win 
Hor'r* ” (1874); ** Fairer than a Fairy’I 
(1874); “One of the Six Hundred” 
(1876); “ Morley Ashton ” (1876); “ Six 
Years Ago” (1877); “Old and New 
Eiliubnr^ ; ” and other works. 

Gray, Thomaa (b. London, Decem¬ 
ber 26th, 1716; d. Cambridge, July 30th, 
1771). “ Ode on a Bteiant tbrospect of 
Eton College ” (1742); “ Ode on Spring,” 
“ Hymn to Adversity,” “ Elegy written 
in a'Countiy Churchyard ” (1751) ; “ The 
Alliohce of Education and Government,” 


“ Ode to Vicissitude,” “ The Progress of 
Poesy,” and “ The Bard ” (1757); “ Ode 
on the Installation of the Duke of Graf¬ 
ton to the Chancclloi’ship of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge” (1769); and some 
minor pieces. His poems have been 
edited by Gilbert Wakefield (178{0, Mit- 
ford (1835-450, Moultrie (1845), E. W. 
Cksse (1884^, and several others. The 
standara Biography is that by Mason, 

S ublish^ in 1778. There is another by 
tosse, ill the English Men of Letter* 
series. For Criticism, see Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” Haxlitt’s “Lec¬ 
tures on the English Poets,” Eoscoe’s 
“Essaj's,” Drake's “Literary Hours,” 
Brydges’ “ Ceusura Litemria,” mid 
other works. 

Green, John Richard (b. 1837; 
d. 1883). “A Short History of Hie 
English People ” (1874); “A History of 
the English People ” (1877-80) ; “ The 
Making of En^and” (1882); “The 
Conquest of England ” (1884). 

Green, Mre. John Richard, nie 

Stopford (b. Kells, co. Meath). “ Henry 
the Secmid ” (1888); “ Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century ” (1894). 

Green, Professor Thomas Rill 

(b. 1836; d. 1882). “ Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” wlitcii by A. C. ]feuilcy (1883). 
“ Works,” edited by RX. Nettleship 
(1885-88). ‘^ Lectures oii the Principles 
of Political Oblimtions ”/] 895). Edi^ 
the Philosophical Works of David Hume. 

Greene, Robert (b. Norwich, 1560; 
d. Septombci 3i:d, 1592). A full cata¬ 
logue of this writer’s works may be 
found in Lowndes’s “Bibliographer’s 
Manual.” Eomauoes — “ Mcnaphon ” 
(lfW7); “Pandosto,theTYiumphof T’ime; 
or, the History of Doraustus and Fau- 
* Ilia ” (1.588); “ A Pair of Turtle Doves; 
or, the Tragicall History of Beilora 
and Fidelio” (1606); “ TTic History of 
Arlnsto, King of Denmark” (1617^. 
AutobiograpViy—“Greene’s Never Too 
Lute ” (1590) ; “ Farewell to Folly ” 
(l.'^l) Greene’s Gixiat's-worth of Wit. 

t with a Million of Eepoiituuce’* 

a ; “Greene’sVision” (1692); “ Tbe 
itance of Eobert Greene ’’ (1592). 
Plays — “ Marorailia” (15^); “ The 
Honourable Histone of Fner B^u and 
Frier Bongay ” (1694); “TheHistorie of 
Orlando Furioso” (15^; “Comidhl 
Historie of Alphonsus, Kiog Arra- 

§ on;” “A Looking-Glasae for Lon- 
on and England ” (with Lodge, 
15^); “ The Scottish Historie of 
James IV.” (1598). MisceHaneous 
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“The Mwrour of Modestie” (1684): 

“ Moraudo ” (1684) ; “ Euphues, his 
Ceosoro to Hulautus” (1687); “Peri- 
medes, the Blacksmith ” (1688); “ Alci- 
da” (1588); “The Spanish Masquerado’* 
(1589). For Biography and Criticism, 
aec Collier’s Foerical Becameron “ and 
** Dramatio Poetry,” CamptHsli’s “ Speci¬ 
mens of the Engush Poets,” Hasntt’s 
“ Age of Elizabeth/* Dyce’s edition of 
Oreene’s Works, Brydges’ “Oensura 
Literaria,” Beloe’s “Anecdotes,” Bit- 
sou’s “ Bibliographia Foetica,” Wood’s 
“ Fasti Oxomenses,” The Ueti'ospeetire 
Review^ the “ Shakespeare library,” 
Jusserwd’s “ English Novel in the Tune 
of Elizabeth,” the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and Motley’s 
“ Ikiglish Writers,” vols. z, and xi. 

Gres, WUllam Batbbone (b. 1809, 
d. 1881). “Why are Women Eedund- 
antP” (1869); “Ess^s on Political and 
Social Science;” “Enigmas of Life” 
(1872); “ Literary and Social Judg¬ 
ments ; ” “ Foliticu Problems; ” “ The 
Creed of Christendom” (3rd edition, 
1873) ; “ The Great Duel, its Meaning 
and Bcsults;” “Truth verms Edifica¬ 
tion;” “Bo^s Ahead; or, Warnings 
of Cassandra” (1874); “Milken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan 
Class” (1876); “Literary and Social 
Judgments” (1877); “Miscellaneous 
Essays” (1881-82). 

ChrMllle, lUke (b. 1566; d. 1628). 

“ The Life of the Beno'wued Sir Philip 
Sidney” ^ublii^ed 1652); “ A Letter to 
an Honourable Lady;” “A Letter of 
Travell; ” “ Cssltca^ a Collection of 109 
^ngs; ” “ A IVeatise on Human Learn¬ 
ing, in IS Stanzas;” “An Inquisiticm 
upon Fame and Honour, in 68 Stanzas; ” 

** A Treatise on Wars, m 68 Stanzas; ” 

“ Alaham,” a tragedy; “ Mustapha,” a " 
tragedy. Some of bis poems appeared 
ip “Irngland’s He^n.” His “Be- 
m|^ ” were publislied in 1670, , • 

Qrota, Goorge (b. Clay Hilh Beck¬ 
enham, November 17th, 1794; d. Loudon, 
Jime 18th, 1871). “llie Essentials of 
Pariiamentaiy Keform” (1831); “Tlie 
History of tiieece” (1846-56); “Plato 
and other Cknupauions of Sokrates” 
(1865); “A Be>uW of MUl’s Examin¬ 
ation of Sir W. Hamilton” (1868); 
“•Aristotle ” (1872). See “ Life ”.by his 
wife (1876), end “ Minor Works ” (1878). 

Orowe, Sir Gnorge, D.CX (b. Clap- 
ham, 1^). “ Beethoven and his Nine I 
Symphonies” (1896). 'Has edited iAte- i 
mUlan‘‘e Magazine, and the “ Dictionary 


of Music and Musicians” (1879^ 
to which he was one of the cnirf &u- 
tributors, as also to<Smith’s “ Dictionanr 
of the Bible.” ^ 


Gnmdy, Sydney (b. Manchester, 
1848). “The Days of his Vanity” 
(1876). Has also written many plays. 

Gnthrie, Thouaa, D.D. (b. Brcibin, 
Forfarshire, 1803; d. February 24th, 
1873). “ The Gospel iu Ezekiel ’^(1855) ; 
“The City: its Sins and Soitowb ” (1857); 
“Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints” (1868); “Seed-time and Har¬ 
vest of Bagged Schools” (1860) ; 
“ Speaking to the Heart” (1862); “ The 
Angels’ Song ” (1866); “ Tlie Parables ” 
(1866); “ Out of Harness ” (1867); 
“ Studies of fCharacter from the Old 
Testament ” (1868 and 1870); “ Sundays 
Abroad ” (1871); etc. Autobiography, 
witii Memoir, by his sous (1874-75). 


H 

Haggard. H. Rider (b. June 22iidi 
1856). “ Cetewayo and his White 

Neighbours” (1882); “Dawn ” (1884) ; 
“The Witch’s Head” (1886); “King 
Solomon’s Mines” (1885); “She” (1886); 
“Jess” (1887); “Allan Quatermain” 
(1887); “Mr. Mecson’s Will” (1888); 
“Maiwa’s Bevengo” (1888); “Colonel 
Quaritch, V.G.” (1888); “ Allan’s Wife, 
and other Tales” (1889); “ Cleoputia”* 

O ; “Beatrice*-’ (1890); “Tim 
l’j9 Desire,” with Mr. Andrew Lang 
(18901; “Eric Brighteyes” (1891); 
“ Na^ the Lily ” (18^); “ Montezuma’s 
Daughter” (1893); “Dawn” (1894); 
“The People of the Mist” (1895); “ Joan 
Haste” (1895); “ The Wizard(1896). 

Hake. Vhemaa Gordon, 1LR.C.P. 

(b. 1809; d. 1895). “The Piromides” 
a839); “ Vates ” (1840) ; “ The World’s 
Epitaph” (18(56); “Madeline, etc.” 
(1871); “Parftbles ami Tales” (1872); 
“New Symbols” (1876); “Leifends of 
the Morrow ” (1878); “ Maiden Ec- 
fetasy” (18W); “The Serpent Play” 
(1883); “The New Day” (189u); 
“ Memoirs of Eighty Years ” (1892); 
“ Selected Poems ” (i894). 

Hakluyt. Blokard (b. 1553; d.lGlC). 
Voyages published in the following 
orcter:—(1) “ Divers. Voyages touching 
the; Diecoverie of America aud the 
Lands adjacent unto the Seme ” (1582); 
(2) “ Foore Voyages unto Florida ” 
(168?); and (3) “The Principal Naviga¬ 
tions. Voya^, Traffiques, urd Dm- 
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coveries of the English Nationi made by 
Sea%>c over Land, to the Most Bomote 
and Earthest Distant Quarters of the 
Earth ** Hd89). Of these, a new edition 
was pubhshed in 1809-12^ followed by 
a Buppleracutary volume in 1812, oon< 
taimng several Voyages which Hakluyt 
had recommended for pulwcBtion. For 
biogAphical and bibfiogtaphical par- 
ticiuars, see the “Biographia Britan- 
nica,” Oldys’s “Librarian,” Wood’s 
“ AthenoB Oxonienses,” Lowndes’s 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual,” and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Hall, Samuel Carter (b. 1801; d. 
March 16th, 1889). “Ireland” (1841- 
43); “Poems” (1850‘f); “Book of the 
Thames” (1859); “Book of South 
Wales,” etc. (with Mm. flail) (1861); 
“ Memories of Great Men and Women of 
the Age” (1870); “A Memory of T. 
Moore” (1879); “ Retrospect of a Long 
Life” (1883), etc. 

Hollam, Henry (b. Windsor, 1777; 
d. Penshurst,January 21st, 1859). “'View 
of Europe during the Middle Ages ” 
(1818); “Constitutional History of Eng¬ 
land ” (1827) ; “ An Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe” (1837-39), and 
various essays in The Edinhur(/h Jterictr, 
See sketch of his “ Life ” by Dean Mil- 
man in “Transactions of the Royal 
Society,” voi. x. 

Hamorton, PJUIly Gilbert (b. Lano- 
•sido, Shaw, Lancashire, September 10th, 
1834; d. Novomber,*18M). “APainter’s 
Camp in the Highlands’’ (1862); “ Con¬ 
temporary French Painters” (1867); 
“ Etching and Etdiers ” (1868); “ Wen- 
derholme ” (1869) ; “ The Intellectual 
Life ” (1873); “ Life of Turner” (1878); 
“Modem i^nchmeu” (1878); “The 
Graphic Arts ” (1882); “ Human Inter¬ 
course” (1884); “Landscape” (1^5); 
“ Imagination in Landscape Painting ” 
(1887); “TlieSaone: aSummerVoyage” 
(1887); “French and Etmlish” (1^9); 
“ Portfolio Papem ” (1889); “ Drawing 
and Engraving” (1892); “Man in Art” 
(1892); “ PreseulState of the Fine Arts 
in France ” (189^. 

Hamlltoa, Sir William (b. Glas¬ 
gow, March 8rd, 1791; d. 1856). Author 
of “ Discussiona on PbiloBO|^y ” 0852); 
and of lectures on metaphysics and logic, 
published by Professors Moiuel and 
Voitch in 1659-60. Edited tho works 
of Reid, with Notes and Dissertations 
(1846), See Yeitch’s “Memoirs” and 
Ueberweg’s “ EQstory of Philosophy.” 


Hflanlay, Sir Bdward 


Bmee (b. Bodmin, April 27tfa, 1824; d. 
August 14th, 1893). Story of the 

(Campaign of Seha^pol” (1856); “Wel¬ 
lington’s Career ” (1860) ; “ The Opera¬ 
tions of War” (I86Q; “Voltaire” 
(1877); “National Defence” (1889); 
“ Shakespeare’s Funeral, and Other 
Papers?’ (1889); “The War in the 
Crunea” (1890), etc. “Life,” by Alexan¬ 
der Lanes Shand (1895). 


Ear, ProfBMor William, 
LL.D. (b. 1808; d. Mi^ 24th, 1882). 
“Notes on a Visit to Hayti” (1836); 
“ On Religion ” (1867); “ Wydiffe and 
the Huguenots ” (I860); “ Last Days 
of Our Lord’s Passion ” (186^; “ The 
Forty Days After Our Lord’s Resurrec¬ 
tion” (1863); “Earlier Years of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth” (1864); “The 
Passion Week” (1866); “The Ministry 
in Galilee ” (1868); “ Our Lord’s Life 
on Earth” (1869); “The Close of the 
Ministry ” (of Jesus Christ) (1869); 
“Wars of the Huguenots” (1871). 
Edited the North Brifiek Beview. 


Bamiay, Jamea (b. 1827; d. 1873). 
“ Biscuitu and Grog ” (1848); “A Claret 
Cup” (1848); “iSng Dobbs” (1848); 
“ Hearts are Trumps’’ (1849); “Single- 
ton Fontenoy ” (1850) ; “ Sketches in 
Ultramarino’’ (1853); “ Satire and 
Satirists” G854); “Eusticc Conyers” 
(1855); “Essays from the Quarterly** 
(1861); “ A Course of Eugli^ litera¬ 
ture” (1866); and “ Stuflies on Thack¬ 
eray” (1869). Edited The Edinburgh 
Courant, 


Hardy, mas Isa Iriiffiui (h. Enfield). 
“BetweenTwo Fires” (1873); “Glen- 
caim” (1876); “Only a Love Story” 
(1877): “A Broken Faith” (1878); 
“Friend and Lover” (1880); “Love, 
.Honour, and Obey” (1881); “The 
Love That He Passed By” (1884); 
“Between Two Ocean8”(l88Et); “Hearts 
or Diamonds ” (1885): “ Oxangf» ai^ 
Alligators” (1886) ; “The Girl He Md 
Not Many (ml) ; “ Love in Ill¬ 
ness” (J887) ; ‘U New Othello ” (1890); 
“A Woman’s Loyalty” (1893); “A 
Buried Sin” (1893), ete. 


Hardy; Thomaa (b. Dorsetshire, 
Juno 2nd, 1840). “ Under the Green- 
wcH^ TW ” (1872); “ A Pair of Blue 
Eyes ” (1873); “ Far from the Maddhig 
Crowdi’^ (1874); “The Hand of Etbel- 
berta” (1876); “The Retuifl of the 
Native” (1878); “TheTrumpet Major” 
(1880); A Laodicean”(1881); “Two 
on a Tower” (1882); “The Mi^or of 
Casterbri^e” (1886); “The Wood- 
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landers” (1887); “WessexTales” (1888); 
“A Group of Noble Dames” (1891); 
“Teas of the D’Urbervilles” (1892); 
“Life’s Little Ironies” (1894); “Judo 
the Obscure” (1895); “The Well Be¬ 
loved” (1897). 

Hare. Auguetns Jobn Cnthbert 

(b. 1834). “Epitaphs from Country 
Churchyards ” (1856); “ Walks in 

Rome” (1871) ; “Memorials of a-Quiet 
life ” (1872) ; “ Wanderings in Spain ” 
(1873); “lUys Near Rome” (1875); 

“ CitieB of Northern and Ceutml Italy ” 
(1876); “Walks in London” (1878); 
“Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily” 
(1883) ; “ Cities of Central and North¬ 
ern Italy” (1884); “Venice” (1884); 

“ Studies in Russia ” (1885); “ Sketches 
in Holland and Scandinavia” (1885); 

“ Paris ” (1887); “ Noiih - Eastern 

France ” (1890) ; “ Soutli - Eastern 

F^ce” (1890); “South-Western 
France ” (1890) ; “ Memorials of Char¬ 
lotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, 
Marchioness of Watenord” (1893); 
“Sussex” (1891); “Life and Letters 
of Maria Etlgeworth” (1894); “'fhe 
Story of My Life ” (1896). 

Bsure, Yen. JaUus Clukrles (b. 
1795; d. 185.5). “The Victory of Faith,” 
etc. (1840); “ Mission of the Comforter,” 
ote. (1846); Guesses at Truth,” with 
A. W. Hare (1847); “ Vindication of 
Luther” (1865); “CliargestothoClergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Lewes” (18.56); 
tranriate«l (with Oonnop Thirlwall) Nie¬ 
buhr’s “ History of Rome,” etc. 

BuTington. Sir Jobn (b. 1561; 
d. 1612). “ Orlando Furioso, translated 
into Heroical English Verse” (1691); 

“ The Metamoiphoais of Ajax ” (1696); 
“The Englishman’s Doctor; or, the 
School of Saleme” (1609) ; “The Most 
Elegant and Witty Epigrams of Sir" 
J. H.”^ (1615). 

Harrlaon. Frederic (b. Loudon, 
October 18th, 1831). “liie Mioaaing 
of’History” (1862); “England and 
France” (1866); “Questions for a Re¬ 
formed Parliament ” (1867); Order 
and Progress” (1875): a translation of 
Comte’s “Social Statics” (1876); “'Che 
Present and the Future ” (1880) ; 

“ Martial Law in CaW ” (ISSiW; 

“ Lectures on Education ” (1883); “ On 
the Choice of Books ” (1886); “ Oliver J 
Cromwell ” (1888); “ Early Vfotorian 
Litorattfte” (1895); “William the 
SUent” (1897), etc. 

Hateb, Bdwin. DJD. (b. Derby, 1835; 
d. November 11th, 1889). “Student’s 


Handbook to the XJnivorsity and Col¬ 
leges of Oxford ” (1873); “ OrgiCisa- 
tion of Early Cliristiaii Chui:(!he8” 
(1881) ; “ Progi’css m Theology ” (188.5); 
“Study of Etwlesiastical History” 
(1885); “llrowth of Cliurch Institu¬ 
tions” (18871: “Studies in Biblical 
Greek” (1889).' 

Hatton, Joseph (b. 1839). “ ClfHsto- 
pherHonrick” (1869); “Clytie” (1874); 
“The Queen of Bohemia” (1877); 
“Cruel Loudon” (1878); “Throe Re¬ 
cruits.” (1880); “To-day iu America” 
(1881); “The New Ceylon” (1881); 
“ Journalistic London ” (1882) ; “ Henry 
Irving’s Impressions of America ”(1881); 
“John Needham’s Double” (1885); 
“ The Old House at Sandwich ” (1887); 
“ Captured by Cannibals ” (1888); “ Re¬ 
miniscences of J. L. Toole ” (1889); “By 
Order of the Czar” (1890); “The 
Princess Mazaroff” (1891); “Cigarette 
Papers ” (1802); “ Under the Great 
Seal” (1803); “In Jest and Earnest” 

H ; “ The Banishment of Jessop 
e”(180.5); “A World Afloat” (1806); 
“The Dagger and the Cross ”(1897), etc. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley (b. 1836; 

d. 1879). Author of many devotional 
])oemR, etc., of which a collected edition 
appeared iu tlirce volumes iu 1881, sup- 
plemeuted by further volumes of verso 
and story. “ Meiuoriids,” by M. V. G. 
Havergal, her sister (1880). 

Hawets. Rev. Hugb Reginald (1)., 

1838). “Music and Morals” (1871); 
“Thoughts for the Times” (1872); 
“ Speedi iu Season ” (1874); “ Current 
Coin” (1876); “Arrows iu the Air” 
(1878); “American Humorists” (1882); 
^‘My Musical Life” (1884); “Christ 
and Christianity” (1887); “Sir Morell 
Mackenzie ” (1893); “ 'rmveland Talk ” 
(1896), etc. 

Hawker, Robert Stephen (b. 1805; 
d. 1875). “ Eisolesia ” (1841); “Echoes 
from Old Cmnwoll ” (1845) ; “ 
Quest of the Sangrail” (1864) “ Corn¬ 
ish Ballads” (1869); “Footprints of 
Former Men in Cornwall” (1870). ike 
Baring-Gould’s “ Vicar of Morwenstow ’ ’ 
and F; G. Lee’s “Life of R. S. Hawker.” 

Bajrward, Abraham (b. 1803; d. 
1884). “The Art of Diiung” (1852); 
“Biographical and Critical Essays” 
(18^)^; “The Letters and Remains of 
Mrs. Piozzi” (1861); “Selections from 
the Di^ of a .Lady of Quality ” (1864); 
‘ ‘ Goethe, a Biogn^hical Sketch ’ ’ (1877); 
“ Short Rules of Modem Whist ” (1878); 
“Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and 
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Writers” (1880). He also traimlated 
CSoetfifi’s “Faust” (1883), edited the 
Law ^affazine, and contributed con¬ 
stantly to the EdinbSi'oh and Qmrterhj 
Eevif'ics. iire his “ Cftrresiiondcnce ” 
(18S6). 

BasUtt, William Maidstone, 

. April 10th, 1778; d. September 18th, 
1830]9 “An Essay on the Princmlcs 
of Human Action” (1805); “Free 
Thonehta oii Public Affairs” (1806); 
“A Heply to Malthus” (1807); “The 
EloquenceK)f the British Senate ” (1807); 
“A New Grammar of the English 
Tongue” (1810); “ Memoirs of Thomas 
llolcroft” (1816); “Cliaractei-sof Sliakc- 
Kpearo’s Plays” (1817); “Tlie Round 
Table ” (1817); ” A View of the English 
Stage ” (1818) ; “ Lcciuro^on the Eng¬ 
lish Poets” (1818); “Leaurcs on the 
English Comic Writers ” (1819); “Poli¬ 
tical Essays” (1819); “Table Talk” 
(1821); “ Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Ago of Elizalxith ” 
(1821); “ Characteristics in the Manner 
of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims ” (1823); 

“ Liber Amoris; or, the New Pygma- I 
non” (1823); “Notes of a Journey ■ 
through France and Italy” (182.))'; i 
“'ITie ^irit of the Age; or, Contem- ’ 
]TOrary Portraits ” (182.)); “ Select Poets 
of Great Britain ” (182.')); “ The Plain i 
Sneaker; or, Opinions on Books. Men, i 
and Things” (1826); “The Life of 1 
Napoleon Bonaparte” (1828); “Oon- 
jrni*8atioiis with James Northeote” 
T1830) ; jmd “A Lift of Titian” (1830). 

tne “Life” by his grandson il867), 
and the “ Literary Remains,” with the 
hint Lord l>tton’s Introduction, and 
Stephen’s “ ILmrs in a I<ibrary. 


Head, Sir nranois Bond (b. near 
Rochester, 1793; d. July 23rd, 187»). 
“ Rough Notes on the Pampas ” (1826) ; 
“ A Lite of Bruce the Traveller ” (1830); 
“ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau ” 
(1833); “The Emigrant” (1846) ; “'fhe 
Defenceless State of Britain ” (IS.'iO); 
“A Faggot of Ffench Sticks” (1861); 
“ A Fortnight in Ireland ” (1852); “De¬ 
scriptive B^ys ”-(18-57); “The Horse, 
ana his Rider” (1860); “The Royal 
Engineer” (1860), etc. 

Heber, Roglnald, Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta (b> Malpas, Cheslure, April 21st, 
1783; d. 1826). “Poems” (1812); “The 
Personality and Ofiice of tire Christian 
Comforter” (181(^; an edition of the 
works of Jeremy Taylor, and numerous 
essays in Qmrteiii/ Iteview^ besides 
Lis Newdigate priso poem, called “ Pales¬ 
tine.”. See his “Journal,” the “Life” 


^ his widow (1830), “'file Last Days of 
Heberj” by Thomas Robinson, and the 
Memoirs by Potter and Taylor. 

Helps, Sir Arthur (b. 1817; d. Lon¬ 
don, March 7tb, 1875). “Thoughts 
in the Cloister and the Crowd ” (1835) ; 
“Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business” (1841); “Friends in Coun¬ 
cil” (1841, 18.59); “King Henry H.,” 
an historical drama (1843); “ Cathe¬ 
rine Douglas,” a tragedy (1843); “The 
Ciaimsof Lalwur” (1K46); “Companions 
of my Solitude ” (1861); “ A History of 
the Spanish Conquest of America” 
(1855-61); “OuUta, the Serf” (1858); 
“ Itealmah” (1869) ; “ Life of Pizarro ” 
(1869); “Gasimir Maremma” (1870); 
“Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms” 
(1870); “Conversations on War and 
General Culture” (1871); “Thoughts 
upon Government ” (1871); “ Life of 
Cortez” (1871)“Ivan de Buxm” 
(1874) ; and “ Social Pressure ” (1874). 


Bemana, Feliala Dorothea (b. 

1794; d. 1835). “Early Blossoms of 
Spring” (1808) ; “England and Spain; 
or. Valour and Patriotism” (1808); “The 
Domestic Affections” (181!^ ; “Restora¬ 
tion of the Works of Art in Italy” (1817); 
“ Modem Greece” (1817); “Meeting of 
Wallace and Bruce” (1819); “The 
Sceptic” (1820); “Dartmeor” (1821); 
“Welsh Melodies” (1822); “Siege of 
Valencia” (1823); “The Forest Sanc¬ 
tuary” (1826); “Record#of Woman”* 
(1828); “Songs of the Affections” 
(1830); “National Lyrics” (1834); 
“Hyimisof Childhood” (1834) ; “Scones 
and Hymns of Life ” (1834) ; “ Poetteal 
tlemains” (1836). 


Henley, W. K, XiIbD. (b. (Ilonces- 
ter, 1849). “A Book of Verses ’ ’ (I88S); 
“Viewsand Reviews” (1890); “Three 
Tlays,” with R. L. Stevenson (1892); 
“Tne Song of the Sword, etc.” (1892) ; 
“London Voluntaries, etc.” (1893)^ 
Editorof “English Classics,” the “Tudor 
Translations,” etc. Also edited, AV/b 
Review And Katioml Observer, Edited 
works of Byron (1896); Burns (1897). 

Henry, Matthew (b. Broodoak, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, 1662; d. Nant- 
wich, Juno 22nd, 1714). “An Exposi¬ 
tion of the Ofd and New Testaments,” 
“ Life of the Rev. Philip Henir ” (1696); 
“ Discourse concerning Meekness V 
(1698);* “The Communicant*^ Com¬ 
panion” (1704); “Direction for Daily 
Communion” (1712), and “The Plea¬ 
santness of a Belij^as Life” (1714). 
See the “ Lives ” by Tong and WiiUama. 
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Heaty, George Alfired (b. 1832). 
“ Tho March to Magdala ” (1868): “ All 
But Lost” (1869); “Out on the Pam- 
paa” (1870); “The Young Prauc- 
toeurs” (lu7l); “The March to Coo- 
luaeeio ” (1874); “ The Young Colonist ” 
(18^); “ Cionaemned as a Nihilist” 
(1892) ; “ Wulf the Saxon ” (1894): 
“ In tho Houfrt of the Bookies ” (1894): 
“ At Agineourt ” (189^; “ On the Irra¬ 
waddy” (1896): “mth Cochrane the 
Bauntloss (1896): “ 

(1897), etc. 


UVAOU MI 

' The Queen’s Cup' 


Herbert, George (b. 1693; d. 1632). 
“The Temple” (1631); “The Country 
Parson” (1652), etc. dee tho “Lives * 
by Izaak Walton (1670) and Dujckinck 
(1858); also the edition of liis Works, 
with a Memoir by A. B. Grosort (1875). 

Herrlok, Hebert (b. London, 1591; 
d. October 16th, 1674). “Noble Num¬ 
bers, or Pious Pieces” (1647). The 
remainder of his writings appeared in 
1648 under the title of “ Hesperides.” 
See the “Complete Poems,” ^ted by 
A. B. Grosart (1877), and the “Selec¬ 
tion,” by F. T. Palgrave (1877). 

Heraobei, Sir John Frederick 
WllUua^. 1792; d. 1871). “APre- 
liminaiy Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ” (1830); “ A Trea¬ 
tise on Asti^nomy ” (1833); “ Results 
of Astronomical Ob^rrations made 
during the Years 1834-38 at the Capo 
of Good Hope ” (1847) ; “ Outlines of 
Astronomy ’’ (1849) ; “ A Manual of 
Scientific Enqui^ ” (1849); “ Essays 
from the Edinburgh and Qmrterhj 
Eevietpe" (1837). 

Heywood. John (b. 1606; d. 1566); 
Works:—“The Play of Love” (1633)*, 
“ A Maty Play betweene Johan the Hus¬ 
band, Tyb the Wife, and St. Johan thc^ 
Presi^” (1633); “A Mery Kay be- 
tweone the Pardoner and the Frere, the 
Curate and Neybour Prattle ” (1533); 
*iX>f Gentylnes and Nobylyte, a Dya- 
logua” ( 16 %); “A Dialogue,, etc.” 
(1646); ‘^The Spider and thp Fife” 
(1556); “ABreefoBalet” (1567); “The 
Play called the Eoure P’s’’ (L569); “ A 
Balade,” etc., in MS. Harl.; “ Dialogue 
of Wit and Folly,” in Fairholt’s edition; 
“ Poetic^ Dialogue,” etc.* in MS. Harl., 
Brit. Mus.; “ A Description of a Mf»t 
Noble Ladye, ” in MS. Harl. 

Biakioo,' Hro. BM3wrliio, 

Tynan (b. DuMin, 1861). “Louise de 
la Vallifere,” etc. ( 1886 ); “ Shamrocks ” 
(1887): “ A Nun, her Friends, and her 
Order” (1891); “Ballads and Lyrics” 


(1891); “A Cluster of Nuts ”; “ Cuckoo 
^ngs ” (1894); Mirado Plays ” ;«‘4The 
Way of a Maid ” (1895); “ Au Isle in the 
Course of 


Water”: “The 


' True Love; '* 


“ A Lover’s Breast-knot ”; “ Oh, what 
a Plague is Love” (1896); “The Wind 
in the Trees’’(1898), etc. 

Hinton, James, M.B.C.S. (b. J822; 
d. 1876). “ Man and His Dw^ing- 



the Art of linking ” (1879); ond 
various medical worka “Life” by 
Miss Jane Ellice Hopkins (1878). 

Hinton, Hot. J. Howard (b. March 
24th, 1791 ; d. Docemher 17th, 1873). 



[l856); “Redemption” (1859): “Tour 
in Holland and North Germany” (1860); 
“ Moderate Calvinism Re-examiucd ” 
(1861); “Theological Works” (1864), etc. 

Hobbe^ John OUvor, vere Mrs. 
Pearl Ciuigie (b. Boston, Moss,, Novem¬ 
ber 3rd, 1867). “ Some Emotions and a 
Moral ” (1891); “The Sinner’s Comedy ” 
(1892) ; “A Bundle of Life” (1893); 
“A Study in Temptations ” (1893); “The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham” (1896); “Tho Herb-Moon” 
(1896); “ Tho l^hool for Saints ” (1897). 

Hobboo, Tbomas (b. Malmesbury, 
April 5th, 1588; d, December 4th, 1679) ,i 
“The Wonders of^e Peak,” a poem 

e : “ De Cive ” (1646); “ Human 
e ” 1660; “ De Corpore Politico ” 
(1660); “Leviathan” (1651); “Liberty 


“Rhetoric;” a translation of Homer 
into English verse; and his own “ Life,” 
in Latin verse (1672). See also the 
“ Life ” by Blackbume (1681) Complete 
Works by SirW. Moleswortb (1842-46). 

Boddar, Edwin (b. Staines, 1837). 
“ Heroes of Britain ” (1878-80); “ Cities 
lOf the World” (1881-84); “life and 
Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 



“John MacGregor: * Rob Roy ’ ” (1^4); 
‘*Gleorge l^ith of Coalville ’’ (18%). 


Hoav, Kirk. Frnneea Sarah 

(b. 1890). “ A House of Cards ” 

(1868); “Falsefy True” (1870); “A 
widen Sorrow’’ (1872); “ Out of 
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Court” (1874); ”'fheBlossomiagof an 
Aloe4’,(1875); “No Sign, etc.” (1876); 
“Grid’s Double” 11876); “All or 
Nothing” (1879); ‘•'Ihe Question of 
Cain” (1882); “The Lover's Creed” 
(1884); “A Stem Chase” (1886); 
“TranslationB from the French,” etc. 


Jane« (b. Forest of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, January 25th, 1772; d. 
Altrive, Novemter zlst, 1^6). “The 
Mistakes of a Night” (1794); Verees” 
(1801) ; “The Mounta^ Bnrd” (1807); 
“The QuSen’s Wake ” (1813) ; “ Madoc 
of the Moor,” “ITie Pilgnms of the 
Sun,” “The Poetic Mirror,” “Queen 
Ifynde,” and other poems; together 
with the following prose wor^:—“ The 
Brownie of Bodsbe^,” “Winter Even¬ 
ing Tales,” “ The Three Perils of Man,” 
“ The Three Perils of Women,” “ The 
Altrive Tales,” “ The Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner,” “ Lay Sermons,” and 
“ A Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 


Hole, The Very Bev. Samuel 
Reynolds, D.D. (b. December 5th, 
1819). “A Little Tour in Ireland” 
(1859) ; “ A Book about Boses” (1869) ; 
“Six of Spades” (1872); “Hints to 
Preachers (1880); “ Nice and her 
Neighbours” (1881); “A Book about 
the Garden and the Gardener ” (1892) ; 
“ The Memories of Dean Hole ” (1892); 
“ More Memories” (1894), etc. 

Rood, Thomas (b. London, May 
■ 23rd, 17M; d. Lond^, 1845). “Odesand 
Addresses to Great^eople,” with J. H. 
Reynolds (1825); “The Plea tte Mid¬ 
summer Fairies, and Other Poems” 
(1827) ; “ National Tales ” (1827); “Ihe 
Epping Hunt ” (1829); “ Comic Annual” 
(1830 to 1839) ; “T^lnev Hall” (1834); 
“Hood’s Own” (1838:39); “Up the 
Rhine” (1840) ; and “Whimsicalities” 
(1843-44). The “Poems,” and “Poems 
of Wit and Humour,” are published in 
n collected form. For Biography, see 
his Litenu^ Reminiscences m “ Hood’s 
Own.” and the • Life ” by Hood's son 
and aaughter. 

Hook, Thoodbro Edward (b. LoniS 
don, September 22nd, 1788 : d. London, 
August 24tb, 1841). “Sayings and 
Doings” (1824, 1826, 1828); «Max¬ 
well’’(183m; “Gilbert Qumey” (1835): 
“Guniey Married” (1^7);“JackBn^” 
(1837); “Births,Deaths,and Marriages” 
(1839); “ Precepts ancLPractico ” (1840); 
“Fathers and Sons” (1840)} and “Pere¬ 
grine Bunce; ” also several plays, inolud- 
mg “Peter and Paul” and “Killing No 
Murder.” His “Life of Six David 


Baird ” in 1832. Edited John BuU and 
New Monthly. “life” by Ba^am(1848). 

Book, Walter Tarquhar, DJIw 

Dean of Chichester (b. London, 1798; 
d. October 20th, 1875). “The liast 
Da^ of Our Lora’s Ministiy ” (1832); 
“ Sermons Preached before the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford ” (1837) ; “ Hear the 
Churah” (1838); “A Church Dtetion- 
aiy ” (1842); “ An Ecclesiastical. Bi¬ 
ography” (1845-52); “The Three Be- 
foimations; Lutheran, Roman, AngB- 
cau ” (1847); “ Lives of the AnmbitJiopa 
of Canterbury ”* [to Archbidiop Juxon] 
(I860-7G); “TheCnmrahauditsOrdin- 
anoes” (187^. “Life” by W. R W. 
Stephens (1878). 

Hooker, Blobard (b. 1553: d. 1600). 
“ On the I^ws of Eocleaiastica] Polity,” 
books i. —iv. (1593); book v. (1597i; 
book vii. (161?); books vi. and viii. 
(1648). Bev. Jow ICeble published an 
raition of Hooker in 1836, revised by 
Dean Church and Canon P^t (1888). 

Hope, Anthony, vere Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (b. 1863). “ A Sfou at 
Mark” (1890); “Father Stafford” 
(1891); “Mr. Witt’s Widow” (1892); 
^‘A Change of Air” (1893); ‘‘Sport 
Boyal ” (1893); “ Half a Hero” (1893); 
“ The Pmonor of Zenda ” (1894); “ The 
God in the Car” (1894) The DoUy 
Dialogues ” (1894); “ (Chronicles of 
Count Antonio ” (1895); Comedies of 
Courtship” (1896); “TneBeart of Prin¬ 
cess Osra” (1896); “ Phroso ” (1897); 
“ Simon Dale ” (l898). 

Home, Goorgo, Bishop of Norwich 
(b. 1730; d. 1792). “Commentanr of 
the Psalms” (1776), etc. 

R<nrBe; Blohnrdl Hongtet (b. Lon¬ 
don, 1803; d. 1884). “Cosao de 
•Medici” (1837); “The Death of Mar¬ 
lowe ” (1838); “ Exposition of the False 
Medium and Barriers excluding Men 
of Genius,firom the Public” (1838)^; 
“ Gregory ’ the Seventh,” a trageay 
(1840); “ A Life of Napoleon ” (IWl) ; 
“Orioif, an Epic Poem” (1843); “A 
New Spirit of me Age ” (1844); “ Bal¬ 
lads and Bomances’’ (Im); “Judas 
Iscariot” (1848); “The Dreamer and 
the Worker V (1851); “ Undeveloped 
Characters of Shakespeare; ” “ Ansm- 
lian Facts and Prospects; ” and “ Laura 
Dibolxe” (1880). 

Bornnng, Bmmtt WimuHT Qi. Midn 
dlesbroug]^ June 7th, 1866). “ A Bride 
from the Bush ” _(1890); “ Under Two 
Skies ” (1892); “ Tiny LuttteU ” (1888) j 
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“ Tho Boss of Taroomba” (1894); ‘‘ The 
Unbiddeu Guest ” (1894) ; “ Irralic’s 
Bushranger” (1896); “The Rogue’s 
March ’* (1896); ‘‘ My Loi-d Duke ” 
(1897) ; “ Young Blood ” (1898). 

Horton, Hov. Bobort Forman, 
DJt. (b. 185d). “History of the Ro¬ 
mans” U884)i “Inspiration and the 
Bible”; “TheBookofPrcverbs”(1888); 
**Rlevelation and the Bible” (1892); 
“ Verbum Dei ” (1893); “ The Cartoons 
of St. Mark” (1894); “The Apostles’ 
Creed,” etc. (1895); “John Howe”; 
“ Four Pillars of the Home” ; “On the 
Art of Living Together” (189G). 

Boni^ton, lUoliard Monckton 
mines. Baron (b. 1809; d. 1885). “Mo- 
moriala of a Tour in Greece ” (1833); 
“ Memorials of n Residence on the Con¬ 
tinent” (1838); “Poemsof Many Years” 
(18.38); “Poetry for the People (1840); 
“Poems, Legendary and Historical” 
(184^; “Keats’s Life, Letters, and Liter¬ 
ary Remains” (1848); “ Boswelliana” 
(18.55); “Essays on Reform” (1867); 
“Monographs, Personal and Social” 
(1873). “ Life ” by Wemyss Reid (1890). 


Howe, John (b. 1630; d. 1706). “The 
Living Temple” (1676-1702); “TlieRe¬ 
deemer’s Tears ” (1685); “ The Culm and 
Sober Inquiry concerning the Possibility 
of a Trinity in the Godhead ” (169.5); 
“The Blessedness of the Righteous;” 
“The Redeemer’s Dominion over tho 
Invisible Worlii; ” “Delighting in God” 
(1700). iSrethe“Lives” byCalumy,Hunt 
(1823), Rogers (1836), and Horton (1896). 


Howell, James (b. 1594; d. 1666). 
“ Dendrqlogia; or, the Vocoll Forest ” 
(1640) ; “ Instructiorrs for Formine Tra- 
vell” (1642); “ Epistolm Ho-elian®” 
(1646-.5o); “ A Perfect Description of 
the Pqpple and Country of Scotland ” 
nW9) ; “ Londinopolis, an Historical 
Discourse or Perlustratiou of the City of 
London and of Westminster” (IGo?) ; 
“J’oems upon Divers Emergent Oepa- 
bu)| 9 b” (1664). See “Atheuse Oxo- 
nieims,” “ Biographia Britannica,” the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe.” 


Hewitt. Mary (b. XJttoxeter, 1800; 
d. January 30th, 1888). “Ihe Seven 
Temptations; ” “ Wood 'Leighton; ” 
“I’heHeirof West Wayland, ’ ““Ilie 
Dial of l40ve; ” “ IJliestea; ” “ Stories 
of^Stapleford:” “The Cost of Ooerg- 
wyn,” eibc. She also translated into 
Eimiiah Andersen’s “Improvisatore,” 
and all the works of Frederika Bremm'. 

Hewit^ WUIiam (b. 1795; d. 1879). 


“The Book of the Season” (18.31); “ Tho 
History of Priestcraft” (1833); fV,Tho 
Rural Life of England” (1837) ; “Stu¬ 
dent Life in Gonn^^” (1841); “The 
Rural and Domestic Life of Germany ” 
(1842) ; “ 'Fhe Aristocracy of Euglaita ” 
(l846i; “ Tho Haunts and Homes of 
British Poets” (1847); “The Man of 
the People” (1860); “Tho Rvined 
Castles and Abbeys of England ” (1861); 
“The History of the Supernatural” 
(1863); “ Tl»e Mad War Planet, and 
other Poems ” (1871), etc. 

Howoon, John Saul, Bean of 
Chester 0:>. 1816; d. Dccemher loth, 
1885). “The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” with W. J. Conybearo (1852); 
“Tho Miracles of Christ” (1871-77); 
“Chester as.It Was” (1872); “The 
River Dee, its Aspect and Histoiy ” 
(1875) ; “HorroPetrinaj” (1883). 

Bnghes, Thomas (b. 1823 ; d, 1896). 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” (18.56); 
“ Tom Brown at Oxford ” (1861); 
“The Scowing of the Wliito Horse” 
(1858); “Alfred the Great” (1869); 
“ Tlio Memoirs of a Brother ” (187.3); 
“ Our Old Church ” (1879) ; “ Tlie M.nn- 
liuesH of Christ” (1879); “Memoir of 
Daniel Macmillan ” (1882) ; “A Manual 
for Co-operators” (1881); “Gone to 
Texas” (1884); “Memoir of Bisliop 
Fraser” (1887); “David Liviugstono’’ 
(1880) ; and sundry miscellanies. 

Hnme. David (b. Edinburgh, April 
26th, 1711 ; d. Edinburgh, August 26Hi, 
1776). “ Treatise of Human Nature ” 
(1738); “Essays, Moral, Political, and 
literary ” (1741-42) ; an “ Inquiry Con¬ 
cerning Human Uunerstunding ” (1748); 
an “ Inquiry Concerning tho Principles 
of Morals” (1751); “Political Dis¬ 
course ” (1761) ; “ The History of Eng¬ 
land ” (1764, 1756. 1759, and 1761) ; and 
tlie “Natural History of Religion” 
(1755). See tlie “ Autobiography,” 
edited by Adan) Smith (1789); and the 
“Lives*’ by Pratt (1777), Dalrymple 
(1787), Ritchie (1807), and Hill Burton 
(1846j. “ PhilosophicalWoi'ks ” (1875). 
i^ee Huxley’s monograph (1879). 

Bunt. James Henry Leigh (b. 

Southgate, Middlesex, October 19th, 
1784; d. August 28th, 18.59). “The 
Feast of the Poets” (1814); “The De¬ 
scent of Liberty ” (1815); “ Bacchus in 
Tuscany ” (1816); “ Hero and Loaiidef ” 
(1816); “ Francesca da Rimini ” (1816); 
“ Ultra-Crepidai-i us ” (1819); “ Ainyu- 
tas” (1820); “Recollections of I^rd 
Byron*’ (1828); “Sir Ralph Esher” 
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(1832) ; “ Captain Sword and Captain 
Pen ” (1839) ; “A Legend of Florence ” 
(184(JJ* “ The Palfrey ” (1842); “ Chris- 
tianisnf” (1846); “ Men, Women, and 



in Verse ” (1855); “ Tho Old Court 
.Snburl>” (18.)5) ; “Table Talk;” “A 
Jar 9t Honey from Mount Hybla;” 
“A Tale for the Chimney Comer;” 
“ Wishing Cap Papers ; ” and “ A Day 
bv the Fire.’^ Ho was also the com¬ 
piler, witlf notes, of “Wit and Hu¬ 
mour ” and “ Imagination and Fancy.” 
Edited The Exanmer (1808-21); The 
Literary Examiner (1817) ; The Indicator 
(1819-21); The Uompamon (1828); The 
Tatler (1830-32); The London Journal 
(1834-35); and The Mejhctor. For 
Biography, seethe “ Life and Letters”by 
his son; Cosmo MonkhoiLso’s “Life;” 
Hawthorne’s “Our Old Home;” 
Grundy’s “ Pictures of the Past,” 
etc. See also Alcxtuider Smith’s 
“ Dreainlhoriie.” 


HuKley, Thomas Honry, LL.D. 

(b. Ealing, May-lth, 1825; d. June 29th, 
189t5). “ Man’s Place in Nature ” 

K ; “ I,ectnros on Comparative 

liny ” (18(i4) ; “ Lessons on Ele¬ 
mentary Physiology ” (18(>6) ; “ The 
Olossihr'ation'of Animals” (1869); “Lay 
Sermons, Addresses, ana Reviews ” 
(1870) ; “ Critiques and Addresses ” 
(1873); “ Elementary Biology ” (1875) ; 
'American Lecture and Addresses” 
(1877) : “ Hume ” (1,879) ; “ The Cray- 
nsh ” (1881) ; “ Science, Culture, etc.” 
(1881); “Social Diseases and Woi-se 
Remedies ” (1891) ; “ Essays upon some 
Controverted Questions” (1892) ; “ Evo¬ 
lution nnd Ethics” (1893). Collected 
Essays, in nine volmnes, completed 
18.15. 


Zngelanr, Jeaa(t>. Boston, about 1820; 
d. 1897). “Tales of Orris” (1860); “The 
Round of Days’’ (1861); “jPoems’’ I 
(1862) ; “ A Story of Doom, and other 
Poems” (1867); “Mopsa the Fairy” 
(1809); “Little Wonderhom” (1872); 
“Off the Skelligs” (1873); “Fated to 
be Free” (1876); “ Don John” (1876) ; 
“Sarah de Borenger” (1880); “Tne 
High.Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ’ ’ 
(1883) ; “ Very Young, etc.” (.1890) i 
“ Stories Told to a Child ” (1892). 

Zagoldaby, Thomas. (JSee Babeait, 

Bxoba^d Hekby.) 


James I. of (b. Edin¬ 

burgh, June 19th, 15w; d. March 27th, 
162.T). “Ess^s of a Prentice in the 
Divine Artof Poesie”(1-584); “Majesty’s 
Poetical Exercises” (1691); “ Demouo- 
logie” (1.597); “Basilikon Doron” 
(1599); “TiipliciNodo Triplex Cnneus” 
(160.5); “Remonstrance for the Right 
of Kings ” (1615); “ A Countcrblaste to 
Tobacco” (1616). Prose Works (1616). 
See Arber’s reprints: also “Lives” by 
Wilson (1663), Sanderson (1656), 
Harris (1753), Lding (1804), Thompson 
(1826); Nichol’s “Ih-ogresses, etc., of 
Jame-sl.” (1829); D’Israeli’s “Inquiry 
into the Limroryand Political Character 
of James I.” (1816); and S, B. Gar¬ 
diner’s “Histoi^ of England from the 
Accession of James I.” 

James I. of Sootlaad (b. Dunferm¬ 
line: 1391; d. Perth, February 20tb, 
1437). “The King’s Quhair” (1788): 
“Cliristis Kirk on the Green,’’ and 
‘ ‘ Peblis to the Play.” See “ lives ” by 
Wilson and Chalmers (1830). 

James, George Payae Bainsford 

(b. London, 1801; d. Venice, June 9th, 
1860). About 180 novels — “ Riche¬ 
lieu” (1825); “Damley” (1830), etc,; 
and a few historical works, 

Jameson, Mrs. (b. lAiblin, May 
19th, 1797; d. March 17th, 1860). “ The 
Loves of the Poets ” (llJJiQ) I “ Cele¬ 
brated Female Sovereigns” (1831); 
“ Characteristics of Shakespeare’s Wo¬ 
men” (1832); “Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II.” (1833); “Winter Stu¬ 
dies and Summer Rambles in Canada ” 
(1838); “ Lives of the Early Italian 
Painters ” (1845) ; “ Memuii-s and 

Essays” (1846); “Sacred and Legen¬ 
dary Art” (1848); “Legends of the 
Madonna” (18.52) ; “A Commonplaco 
Book of Thoughts. Memories, and 
Fancies” (1854); “The Diary of aii 
Enmv5e” (1836); etc. “Life(1878)? 

Jeafiresoa, John Cerdy (b. Fram- 
lingham*January 14th, 1831). “Novels 
and Novelists fi*om Elizabeth to Victoria” 
(1858) ; “ A Book about Doctors ” 
(I860) Life of Robert Stmiheuson” 
(1864) ; “ A Book about Lawyers ” 
(1866); “ A Book about the Clergy ” 
a8701; “Brides and Bridals” (1872); 
“A Book about tte Table” GS74) ^ 
“ A Yoftng Squire of the Sevegteenth 
Century” (1877) ; “The Lord 
Byron(1883); “The Real Shelley^ 
(1885); “Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson” (1887); “The Queen of Naples 
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and Lord Nelson” (1889)“Victoria, 
Queen and Empress ” (1693); “ A l^k 
of fiecoUections” (1893); etc. 

Jelforlaa, Rlehard (b. Wiltshire, 
1848; d. 1887). “ The Scarlet Shawl ” 

S i “wstlccD HumoiQ Hottrto” 
; “World’s End” (1877); “The 
Gamekeeper at Home ” (1878); “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County'’’ (1879); 
“ The Amateur Poacher ” (1879); 
“ Hodge and his Masters ” (1880); 
“ Greene Feme Farm ” (1880): “Bound 
About a Great Estate ” (1880): “ Wood 
Magic ” (1881); “ Bevis ” (ifeS) : “ The 
Story of My Heart” (1883); “Nature 
Near London” (1883); “Bed Deer” 
(1884); “The Dewy Mom” (188^; 
“Life of the Fields” (1884); “'Ae 
Open Air ” (1885) ; “ After London ” 
(lm5); “ Amatrllis at the Pair ” (1887); 
“ Fiela and Hedgerow,” ess^s cmlected 
by Mrs. Jefferies (1889); “Ime Toilers 
of the Field” (1892). “Eulogy” by 
Walter Besant (1888) and “l^e” by 
H. S. Salt (1894). 


Jeflkey, Vkaaols, Lord (b. Ediu* 
burgh, October 23id, 1773; d. Edin¬ 
burgh, Januarjr 26th, 1850). Edited 
Edinbttrgh Jtevietv from 1803 to 1829. 
“ Essays ” (1843). Se^ his “ Idfe ” 
(with “Lett^”) by Lord Oockbum 
(1852). 

Jeromo, Jerome Klapka (b. Wal¬ 
sall, May 2nd, 1861). “ On the Stage— 
and Off'^’ (1885); “Barbara” (1^6): 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow’’ 
(1886); “ Sunset” (1888): “Stageland” 
(1889); “Three Men in aBoat^(1889) ; 
“Diary of a Pilgrimage, etc.” (1891) i 
“Told After Supper” (1891); “Novel 
Notes” (1893); “JohnIngcrBeld, etc,” 
(1^4); “ Sketmes in Lavender ” (i^7)- 


JerroUL Donglao wnuam (b. 

London, January 3rd, 1803; d. June 8th: 
1857). “Black-ey^ Susan” (1829): 
“ The Bent Day’^’ (1832); “ Men of 
Character” (1838); Cakes and Ale” 
(1841); “The Stciy of a Feather” 
(l843) ; “ Mis, Caudle’s Curtain Lec¬ 
tures ” (1846) 1 “ Punch’s Complete 
Letter writer ’’ (1846); “ The Cnro- 
nicles of Clovemoim ” (1846): “ A Man 
made of Money ” (1849); “ ^e Gats- 
paw ” (1850); “ Betired from Business ” 
(1851) : and “ A Heart of Gold ” (1864). 
His “ Works ” have been puUishM in a 
dollect^fonn. “Life” (1858).< 

Jeaaopp, Bar. AngoafeiiB, PJL (h. 

Chediunt, 1824 ). “ Norwich School 

Sermons ” ( 1864 ); “ One Generation of 
a Norfolk House” ( 1878 ) ; “History of 


the Diocese of Norwich ” (1884); “ Ar- 
cady for Better for Worse ” (1887); 
“ The Coming of the Friars, andnther 
Historical Essays’^ (1888); “ Trikls ot a 
Country Parson” (1890) ; “Studies by 
n Becluse ” (1892) ; “ mndom Boam- 
mg, eie.” ( 1894 ). Editor of ‘‘ Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich ” (1888). 


Johaflon, Samvel, LLP* (l>. ^ich-' 
field, September I8th, 1709; d, London, 
December 13th, 1784). “London” 
(1738); “ The Life of Bichard Savage ” 
(l744) ; “ Miscellaneous Observations on 
tliG 'l^agedy of Hamlet, with liemarks 
on Hanmers Edition or Shakespeare” 
(1745); “ The Vanity of Human Wishes ” 
(l749); “Irene” (1749); “Rasselas” 
(l759) ; “ A Visit to the Hebrides ” 
(l773) I “ Did:ionary of the English Lan - 

f uage” (1775); and “The Lives of the 
’oeto” (1779-81) ; besides writing The 
Idler, a weekly essay in The Vniversal 
Chronicle (17i>8-60), and nearly the 
whole of The Rambler. His edition of 
Shakespeare appeared in 1765. ^cctlic 
“Lives” by Towers (1786), Hawkins 
(1787), Boswell (1791), Anderson (1795), 
and Bussell (1847): also Carlyle’s “ Es¬ 
says;” Leslie Stephen’s monograph 
(1878); Matthew Arnold’s introductiou 
to “ The Lives of the Poets ” (1879); 
Birkl^ck Hill’s “Dr. Johnson, his 
Friends and his Critics ” (1879); the 
same author’s edition of “ Bosu'cll’s Life 
of J^ohitson,” etc. 


Joaea, Henry Arthur (b. 1851), 
“Saints and Siunfei's” (1891); “'Die 
Crusaders” (1893); “Judah” (1894); 
and many other plays “ Benascenen 
of the English Drama” (1895); “Michael 
and his Lost Angel ” (1896). 


Jonacm, Ben (b. Westminster, 1574; 
d. August 6th, 1637). “ Every Man in 
his Humour ” (1596); “ Every Man out 
of his Humour” (1599); “Cynthia’s 
Revels” (1600); “The Poetaster” 
(1601) ; “ SejimuB ” (1603); “ Eastward* 
Hoe ” (with 'Chapman and Marston) 
(1606); “ Volpone ” (1605) ; “Epicene; 
or, the Silent Woman” (1609); “The 
Alchemist ” (1610); t’ Catiline (1611); 
“ Bartholomew Fair ” (1614) ; “ The 
Devil’s an Ass” (1616): “The Forest” 
(1616) ; “ The Staple of News ” (1625) ; 
“ The New Inn ” (1630); “ The Magnetic 
Lady ” (1^2); and “ The Tale of a Tub ” 
41633); besides his unfinished pastoral, 
“The Sad Shgpherd” (1637); various 
Masques ; “ Underwoods ; ’’ “ Tim 

bw;n “ Grammar; ” and many mis- 
ceUaneous poems and translationB. See 
Lowndes’s “Manual.” His Worl^ were 
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pulilishod hi lOlG-31, 1(540, 1641, 1G!)2, 
1710^^756,1816 (Gifford), 1838 (Proctor), 
187o /Cunningham). See tho “ Bio¬ 
graphies” by Chetw^od (1756), Gifford 
G6l6), Proctor (1838), Cumiiugham ami 
Boll (I870)j and J, A, Sjinouus (1867) j 
and (Criticism by the two latter, Haiilitt 
(•‘ Coinio Writers ”), Leigli Hunt (*• Wit 
’ and ^^Huinotu',” ” Imagination and 
Fanry,” and *' Mon, Women, and 
Books”), Swinbunie^s “ Study” (1889), 
the “ Dictionary of Fiiiglish Biography,” 
and Morl%j’’s ‘•English Writers,” vols. 
X. .and xi. 

Jowott, Rov. Benjamin, LL.D. 

(b. Camberwell, 1317; d. Ootober 1st, 
1893). “Epistles of St. Pan! to tho 
Thessaloniiins, Galatians, and Itoniaus” 
(IStW) ; Translations of • Thucydides 
(1881;, Aristotle (1885), Plato (1892), 
etc. “Life” (1897). 


K 


Kaye, Sir JobnWllliam(h. London, 
1814 ; <1. .Inly 21th, 1876). “HMf.ry of 
tliG War in Afghanistan” (1851) ; “'Fho 
Aibniiiistralion of the East India Com¬ 
pany” (18)3); Biiigraphies of “ Lord 
Mi tcalfe ” (1851), “ Sir GeorgeTuekor” 
(1851), and “ Sir John Malcolm ” (18.56); 

•• Christi.niity in India” (1859); “A 
History of the Sepoy War, 18o7-58” 
^1864-70); “liivea of Indian OtHcei's ” 
(1867); and “Essays of an Optimist” 
(1870), • 

Keats, Jobn (b. Loudon, Oitober 
29th, 1795; d. Porno, Pebruuiy 27th, 
1820). Published “Poetns” (1817); 

■' Eiidyiniou ” (1818) ; and “Hyperion ” 
(1820). .''Vf the ‘‘Life” by Lord 

lloiishton (1848), Colvin’s “ Keats ”iu 
the r.'n(//is/( Jlr/i of Mtn-it series (1887), 
and W. M, lloHsetti's “ Keats” (1887). 
For Critieisni, sre Jeffrey’s and Matthew 
Arnold’s “Essays." Possetti’s edition 
of the ‘‘Poems,” Huxfan Forman’s 
“ Poeticjd Works'and other Writings 
of John Keats” (1883), and Di*. It. 
Bridges' “.folm (1895), etc.* 

Her also]ii.s “Letters to Fanny Bniwne ” 
(1879), and Owen’s “Keats, a Study ” 
(1879). 


Keble, Jobn (b. Fairford, Glouces- 
tersliirc, April ‘i.5tli, 1792; d. Bourne¬ 
mouth, March 29th, 186.5). “ The 

Christian Yoar” (1827^; “Do Poeticfo 
Vi Medics” (1814); “Lyraluuoeonlium” 
(1846); •Sermons” (1848); “ Life of 
Bishop Wilson” (1863); “Letters of 
Spiritual Guidance’’ (1870); “Occasional 


Papers” (1877), etc. See “Life” by 
Sir J. T. Coleridge and by Walter 
Look, Shairp’s “ Studies,” Miss Yoiigc’s 
“ Musings on tho Christian Year,” etc. 

Kelvlii, Lord. (See 1'iio»son', .Sir 
WlLLlAil.) 

Kemaban, Coulaon (b. 1858). “ A 
Dead Man’s Diary” (1890); “A Book 
of Strange Sins ” (1893); “ Soitow and 
Song ” (1894) ; “ God and the Ant ” 
(1896) ; “ Captain Shannon ” (1897b 

Ktdd, Benjamin. “Social Evolu- 
lion” (1891). 

Kinglako, Alexander William (b. 

1811: d. January 2n(l, 1891). “EotJiCn” 
(1814), and “A' History of the War in 
the Crimea” (1863-77). 

Kingsley, Cbarles (b. ITolne. Devon- 
shire, Juno 12th, 1819; d. Eversley, 
January 23rd, 187.5). “ The Saint’s 

Tragedy” (181C)‘; “ Y'east ” (1848); 
“ Village Sermons ” (1849) ; “ Alton 
Locke” (1H.)0) ; ‘‘Cheap Clothes and 
Nasty ” (1850) ; “ Phaeton ” (18.52) ; 
“Hypatia” (18,53) ; “WestwardHo !*’ 
(18.55); “Glaucus” (185.5); “TheHoroes; 
or. Greek Fairy Talcs” (1850); “Alex¬ 
andria and Her Sclioola” (18.57) ; “Two 
Year; Ago” (18.57); “Andromeda;” 
“Miscellanies” (1859); “The Water 
Babies” (1863) ; “ Tho Rofhun and the 
Teuton; Lectures” (1864); “What, 
then, does Dr. Newman Mgau ? ” (1864); 
‘•llcrewnrd, tho Last of the English ” 
(1866) ; “Tlie Ancien Regime.” (1867); 
“ Tho Hermits ” (1868) ; “ Madam 

How and L.idy Why”’(1870); ‘‘At 
Lost” (1871); “Prose Id)uls” (1873); 
“ Plays and Puritans ” (1873); “Health 
and Education ” (1874) ; “ Tho Limits 
of Exact Science as apjilied to History; ’’ 
and several volumes of “ Sennons.’’* A 
Collected edition of his Essays, etc., has 
appeared since his death.' f^c the 
“ Life ” by Mrs. Kingsley (1876), ^ 

Kingsley, Henry (In Holne, DevotM 
shire, 1830; d. May 24t]i, 1870). ‘‘Austin 
Elliot; The Boy in Grey; ” “Geoffrey 
Hainlyn” (18.59); “The Harveys;” 
“Hetty, and Other Stories;” ‘‘Tho 
Hillyai’s and the Burtons;” “Honiby 
Mills, and otlipr Stories;” “Leighton 
Conrt.; ” “ Tbe Lost Child; ” “ Miule- 
moiselle Mathildo;” “Number Seven¬ 
teen ; ” Oaksliott Castle ; ” “ Old Mar? 
garet;” “Eavenshoe” (1861); “liisgiuald 
Ifotheredge; ” “Silcote of Sileotes ; ” 
‘‘Stretton;” “Valentin;” “Tales of 
Old Ti-avcl; ” “ Fireside Studies; ” and 
other works. 
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Kipling, Rudyard (b. Bombay, 
im). “ Soldiero Tlirce ” (1888); “The 
Phantom Eickshaw,” etc. (1888) ; 
“Plain Talcs from the Hills” (1890) j 
‘‘Under the Deodars” (1890); “Wee 
Willie Winkie,” etc. (1890) ; ‘‘Depart¬ 
mental Ditties” (1890); “The Light 
that Failed ” (1890); “ In Black and 
Wliite” (1891); “Life’s Handicap” 
(1891); “Otters of Mju’que” (1891); 
“Tlie Story of the Oadsbys” (1891); 
“ Barrack-room Ballads and other 
Verses”(189‘2); “The Naulahfca” (with 
C. Wolcott Balustier, IH'J‘2); “ Many In¬ 
ventions ” (1898); “The Jungle Book” 
1894); “ Second Jimgle Book” (1895) ; 
“Seven Seas ” (1896) ; “ Soldier Tales” 
(1896); “ Captains Courageous ” (1897). 

Knowles, James Sheridan (b. 
1784; d. 1862). “Leo; or, the Uipsy; ” 
“ Brian Boroiliino” (1814); “CaiusUrac- 
chua” (1815); “William Tell” (1825); 
“The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Oreen” (1828): “'Virginius” (1828); 
“Alfred the Great” (1881); “The 
Hunchback”(1832); “ITieWifo”(183.3); 
“The Love Chase” (1837); “Woman’s 
Wit” (1838); “Maid of Mariandorpt” 
(1838); “Love,” “John of Procida” 
(1810); “OldMaids” (1841); “TheRose 
of Aragon” (1812); and “The Secre¬ 
tary ” (1843). All hut the first two of 
these were published in three volumes 
in 1841. The Works were reprinted in 
1863. n 

Knox, John |b. Gifford, East Lothian, 
1505; d. November 24th, 1672). “The 
First Blast of the IVumj^t against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women” and a 
“ Histoiy of the Reformation of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland.” ‘ ‘ Life ’' 
by Smeaton (1579), McCrio (1812), Nic- 
meyw (1824), lioJng (1847), and Braudes 
(1863). See also Lorimer’s “John Knor 
and tlie Church of England ” and 
Tiilloch’s “Leaders of the Befonna- 
Tiion.” 

Zi 

Laing, Samuel (h. Edinbuiigh, 1810; 
d. 1897). “Modern Science and Modern 
Thought” (1885); “Problems of the 
Future,”etc.(1889); “Human Origins” 
(1892). 

XiOmh, Charles ()i. ifoudou, Febru¬ 
ary 18th, 1776 ; d. Edmonton, Deceml)or 
‘5J7th, 1834). “ Poems ” (wi& Cnleridgo) 
(1797)^ “Rosamond Gray ” ’(179^; 
“John Woodvil” (1801); “Specimens 
'from Dramatic Poets: ” “ Adventures 
of Ulysses” (1807); “E-ssays of Elia” 
(1823); “Last Esaays” and “Popular 


Fallacies” (183.3). With his sister Mary, 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School;” “'J’alcs 
from Sliukospearo ” (1806) ; “ Poetry 
for Children^’ (1899). Works ('187(5). 
A new edition of Lamb’s W(»rks was 
published by A. Aingcr in 1883-4. Sir 
Talfourd’s “Letters” (1837); ‘‘Final 
Memorials of (dairies Lamb” (18-18) ; 
Proctor’s “Memoir” (1866); A. Aiii- 
ger’s “Liuub” in the Knglinh uf 
Lrtfers series; and Percy Fitzgerald’s 
“ Life, Letter’s, and Writings of Lamb” 
(1895). 

London, Lotltla Elizabeth (b. 

Cliclsca, 180‘i; d. October l.'ith, 1839). 
“ ITin Fate of Adelaide ” (1820); “ 'I’ll*' 
ImprovisaU’icf!, and other P<»enis” 
(18‘24); “llio Troubadour” (IS'i.'i); 
“ TheVunetipn Bracelet” (1829); “'I’lio 
Lost Pleiad’^ (1829); “Franc-isea L'ar- 
rjira” (1831) ; “The. Vow of the Pea¬ 
cock ” (1835); “ Etliel Churcliill ” 

(1837); and “Duty and Inclination” 
(1838). “Life” with literary remains 
by Laman Blanchard in 1811. Poems 
edited by W. B. Scott in 1873. 

Landor, Walter Savage (b. Ijisltr/ 
Court, Warwick, January .3(Uh, 1775; 
(1. Florence, September i7th, 1861). 
“Poems” (1795); “ Gcbir ” (1798); 
“Count Julian” (18i‘2); “Llylli.-i 
llei’oiwi ” (1820); “ Iiiiagiiuiry Uoii- 
vcrsiitioiiH ” (1824-29); ‘‘Ijjitiii l^icnis” 
(1824); “ Till* J*l\amiuation of William 
Sliakosjtcare ” (1831) ; “ Pericles and 
Aspasia’* (18.36): Letters of a Con 
servative ” (1836); Siitireon Sstirisls’’ 
(1836); “Pontuuieron ; or. Interviews 
of Mes.ser (xio\aimi Boccaccio and 
Messer Franocso Petrarcha” (1837); 
“ Giovanna of Naples,” “ Andrcii. of 
Hungary,” “Fra Rujwrto” (1816-11); 
“ HcTlenics ” (1817); “ La.st Fi uit off an 
Old Tree” (1853) ; “Dry Sticks Fag¬ 
goted” (18.58) ; and otlier work.s edited 
by Forater, with “Life” (1876). Sev 
also Sidney Colvin’s “ Landor ” (1881), 

Lone, Edward William .(b. 1801; 
d. 1876). “Tlie Manners and Cii.stoins 
of the Modern Egyptians” (1836); “A 
Translation of tho Ambian Nights” 
(18518-40); “ Selections from thn Koran ’ ’ 
(18451); “ Arabic Lexicon ” (1863-74); 
“Aralrian Society in the Middle Ages” 
(18851). 

Lane>Poole, Stanley (h. Loudon, 
December 18tii. 1854). “Essays in 
Oriental Nuhiismatics ” (1872-77)5 

“Coins of the Urtnki Turkomans” 
(1874); “Kgyiit” (1881); “Studies in 
a Mosque” (1883); “Swial Life in 
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(1S81); “Coins and Medals” 
(1885); “Thf! Art of the Ptameens in 
Elt^ ” (1886) ; “ The Moors in Spain,” 
with fA. Gilman (1886); “Turkey” 
(1888); “Life of Stratfoi'd Cainiin 
Viscount do lledcliffe” (1888); “The 
IJarbaiy Corsairs” (1890); “Cairo” 
(189*2); “Life of Sir llaury rarkes,” 
wilhjl'\ V. Dickins (1894), ete. 

' Lang, Andrew (b. Selkirk, March 
Slat, 1844). “Ballads and Lyrics of 
Old France” (1872); “XXII. Ballades 
in Blue •China” (1880); “XXXIl. 
Ballades in Blue China” (1881); “nie 
Library” (1881); “Helen of Troy” 
(188*2); “Cusrotn and Myth” (1884); 
“Khyiue.sa la Mode” (188.5); “In the 
Wrung I’aradiso” (1886); “Letters to 
Dead Authors” (1886) ; *“Books and 
Bookmen ” (1887); “ Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion ” (1887); “ Grass of Parnas¬ 
sus” (1888); “ Liittcrs oil Literature ” 

S ; “Lost Leaders” (18.S9); “Prince 
t” (ISS9) ; “Life, Letters, and 
Dianes of Sir St-ilVord Northeote, First 
Earl of Iddcsleigh” (1.S90); “Old 
J’Vienda” (1890); “The World’s Desire.” 
in collaboration with H. Rider Hag¬ 
gard (1890); “ Essays in Little ” (1891); 
“Angling Sketches” (1891); “Prince 
Ricardo of Pantonflia” (1898); “.St. 
Andrews” (189'.{); “Homer and the 
Epic” (1898); “Cock Lane and Com¬ 
mon Sense” (1894); “Ban and AiTicre 
Ban ” (1891) ; “ A Monk of Fife ” (1890); 
.“Pickle the Spy” (1897); “Book of 
Dreams and (Ihosls*’ (1897). Has trans- 
la te»l Thcoeritus and Biou, and edited 
the Border Edition of Scott, “English 
VVoitines,” Fairy Books, etc. 

Langland, William (temp. Ediv.ard 
III.). ‘*The Vision of Piers Plow¬ 
man” (Skeat’s edition, 1869). 

Lardnor, Dionysius, IiL.D. (h. 

Diihliu, April 8rfl, 179:1; il. Naples, 
April 29th, 1859). “Hiuidhook of 
Natural Philosopliy ami Astronomy” 
(1851-53); “ The*'Museum of Science 
and Art'’ (1854-56), etc. Edited the 
“ Cabinet CycloiKcdia ” (1829-46). 

Latimer, Hugh (b. Thurcabtou, 
Leicestorslure, about 1491 ; d. Oxford, 
September, 15.)5), Was the author of .a 
“Sermon on the Ploughers” (1549); 
“Seven Sermons iK'l'ore Edwanl VI.,” 
“ Seven Senuon.s on the Lord’s PrayiT,” 
and •“ SennoTis Preached in Lincoln¬ 
shire,’ ’ etc. Editions of 1;hpse appeared in 
156*2 and 1571; later, in 1825 and 184.5. 
Sfc the Biographies by Gilpin (1780), 
Watkins (18*24), and Demaua (1869); 


Tulloch’s “Leadersof thelteformatfon,” 
and Fronde’s “History of England,” 
chap. iv. A “Life” and sehictious in 
vol, ii. of “ ’Die Fathers of the Chim*h.” 

Lawless, The Hon. Emily, daughter 
of the third Lnitl Cloiieun*y (b. 1845). 
“Hurrish” (1886); “With J'lssex hi 
Ireland” (1890); “Grania” (1892); 
“Maelcho’’ (1894). 

Le Galllenno, mohard (b. Idver- 
pool, January *20tli, 1866). “ My Lailies* 
Sonnets, etc.” (1887); “Volumes iu 
Folio” (1889); .“Tlie Student and the 
Body-Snatcher,” with R. K. Lcathes; 
“George Meredith: Some Character¬ 
istics” (1890); “ Book-Bills of Nandssus” 
(1891); “English Poems” (1892); “ Re¬ 
ligion of a Literary Man ” (1893); ‘ ‘ Prose 
Fancies, etc.” (1894); “Robert Lonis 
Stevenson: An Elegy,” etc. (1895); 
“The Quest of the Golden Girl”; 
‘ ‘ Translation of Qmar Khayyam ” (1897); 
“The Romance of Zion Chapel ” (1898). 

Loathes, Hot. Stanley, D.D. (b. 

18:i0). “Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ ” (1808); “ Witness of St. Paul 
to Christ ” (1869); “ Wilue.se of St. John 
to Christ” (1870) ; “Structure of the 
Old Testament” (1873); “The Gospel 
its Own Witness ” (1874); “ Religion of 
! the Clirist” (1871); “The Christian 
Creed” (1877); “ Ohi Testament Pro¬ 
phecy ” (1886); “ The Foundations of 
Morality” (188*2); “ Chuvacteristics of 
Chiistiiinity ” (1884) ; “ Qhrist and the 
Bible ” (18vS.5); “ The Lnw iu the Pro¬ 
phets” (1891), etc. 

Leoky, The Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole (b. 1838). “ Lomlfirs 
of I’ublic Opinion in Ii-eland ” (1861) ; 
“History of Rationalism” (1865); 
“ History of Euitipe.sn Morals ” (1869); 
“History of England in the Eiglit«cnlh 
Century ” (1878-87); “ Poems ” (1891); 
“ 'I’lio PoliticMl Value of History ” 
(1892); “ The Empire: Its Value and Its 
Groudh ” (1893) ; “ Deiuoeruoy uudP 
[ Lil^ity” (1896). •• 

Lee, Nathaniel (b. 1655; d. 1692). 
“Nero’• (1675): “The Rival Queens” 
(1677); “Theodosius” (1680); “The 
IMnccss of Cleves” (1689); “The Maa- 
saofo of Paris” (1690); “Brutus,” 

; “ Mithridates,P and other plays pub¬ 
lished in 1834. 

Lemon, Mark (b, November 30t)^ 
1809; fl. May 23nl, 1870). .Edited 
Punch, and wrote “The Enchanted 
Doll” (1849); “A Christmas Ham¬ 
per” (1859); “Wait for the End” 
(1863); “LovedatLast” (1864); “Falk- 
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Her Lylo ” (1866); besides soveral other 
nov^, over sixty dramatic pieces, and 
‘ ‘ Tlie Jest Book. ’ fke Joseph Hatton’s 
“ With a Show in the North.” 


Lever, Charles James (b. Dublin, 
August 31st, 1809 ; d. Trieste, June 1st, 
1872). “The Adventures of Hairy 
Lorrequer” (1839); ‘•Charl(*sO’Malley’’ 
(1841); “Jack Hinton ” (1812); “Tbm 
Burke of Ours” (1844) ; “Tho O’Douo- 
ghue ” (1846); “ The Knight of 

Ow' 3 mne” (1847); “Roland Cashol” 
(1849); “The Daltons” (18.)2) ; “The 
l)od«l Family Abroad” (1851); “The 
Martins of Oro’ Martin” (1850); “The 
I’ortuneaof Glencoro” (18o7); “Diivcii- 
jiort Dunn ’* (1859); “ Barrington ” 
(1863); “ADay’s Rido” (1863); “Lut- 
trell of Arran ” (1805) ; “Tony Butler” 
(1865); “Sir Brooke Fosbrooke” (18CG); 
“The Branilcighs of Bishop’s Folly” 
(1868); “ThatBoyof Norcott’s” (1869); 
“Paul Gosslett’s Coufeasions” (1871); 
“ Lord Kilgohhiu ” (1872), etc. See the 
•‘Life” (1879). Edited The Dublin 
Vmveveity Moyazlne. 


Lewes, George Henry (b. London, 
April 18th, 1817; d. November 3()th, 
1878). ‘ ‘ Biographical History of Philo¬ 
sophy” (1847; remodelled and enlarged 
edition, 1867) ; “ llanthorpe: A Talc ” 
(1847) ; “ Tlw Spanish Drama^—Lope de 
Vega and CJalderon” (1818); “Rose, 
Blanche, atid Violet” (1848): “A Life 
of Robespierie” (1850): ‘^The Noble 
Heart,” a tragedy (1850); “ Comte’s 
Philosoidi)'- of the Sciences” (1859); 
“Life of Goethe” (1859); “l^asido 
Sthdies” (1859); “Physiology of Com¬ 
mon Life” (1860); “ Studies in Animal 
Life” (1861); “Aristotle” (1861); 
“Problems of Life and Mind” (1873- 
76); and “PlnrsicalBasisof Mind”G677). 
Edited The Leader and The Fortniyhlhj 
Iteemv. 


Lewis, Sir George Comewsll (b. 

Ixuirlon, April 21st, 1606 ; d. April 13th, 
1863). “ Remarks on the Use and 

Abuse of Political Terms” (1832); “ Lo¬ 
cal Disturbances in Ireland tind the 
Irish ChiuTh Question ” (1836) ; “ Glos¬ 
sary of HcrefordsliiroPi'ovincial Words” 
(1839) ; “ Essay on the Orimn and For¬ 
mation of the Romance Languages” 
(1839) ; “ Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies ’’ (1811) ; “ Essay on tlie 
Influence of Authority in Matters of 
(^inioh” (1849); “A Treatise on the 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning 
in politics” (1860); “An Inquiry into 
the Credibility of Eorty Roman His¬ 
tory ; ” “ Our Foreign Jurisdiction and 


the Extradition of Criminals; ” “IjCt- 
ters ” in 1870. Ho translated Bo:.kh’s 
“ Public Economy pf Athens,” Muller’s 
“ History of Greek Literature,” and 
Midler’s “ Dorians.’’ See Bagehot’s 
“ Biographical Studies.” 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, called 
“Monk” Lewis (b. 1776;d. 1818). “The. 
Monk,” a romance (1795) ; “Thot'astlc 
Spectre,” a drama (1797): “ Tales of 
Wonder ” (1801) ; “ Tiio Bravo of 

Venice” (1801); “Romantic Tales” 
(1808); besides many plays, .iiid trans¬ 
lations from the (xerniau. Sec “ Lewis’.s 
Life and Correspondoiu:o’’(1839). 

Liddon, Henry Parry, D.D.. Canon 
of St. Paul’s (b. Stoueham, Hants., 
1829; d. September 9th. 1890). “Di¬ 
vinity of Our Lord” (1867); “Wal¬ 
ter ICerr Hamilton” (1869); “Ser¬ 
mons on Old TovStameut Subjerts” 
(1891) ; “ Passiontido Sermons” (1891); 
“ Some Words of Christ” (1892) ; “ Es¬ 
says and Adflrcsses ” (1892); “ Life of 
F,. B. Pus(!y,” vols. i. find ii., edited t)y 
J. O. Johnston and R. J. Wilwm (1893) ; 
“Clerical Life and Work” (1891); 
wiveral scries of scmions preached 
before the University of Oxford, in St. 
Paul’s, etc. 

Llghtfoot. Joseph Barber, B.D., 

Bishojj of Durham (b. Liverpool, 1828; d. 
Dpcomber 2let, 1889). “Essays on 
Supernatural Religion” (1889); “Leaders 
in the Jsoi-thern Church” (1890) • 

“ Onlinatiou Addicssos,” etc. (1890) ; 
Edition of “The Apostolic Fathers” 
coiiqdeted by J. R. Haniicr (1891) ; 
“Notes on flie Epistles of St, Paul” 
(1895), etc. 

LiUy, WlUiam Samuel (b. 1840). 
“Ancient Religion and Modem Thought” 
(1884) ; “Chapters in European His¬ 
tory” (1886); “ A Century of Revo¬ 
lution” (1889't ; “Right and Wrong” 

K ; “Shibboleths” (1892); “The 
Enigma” (1892); “Claims of 
Christianity ” (1894) | “ Four ‘ Euglish 
Humorists ” (1895); “ Essays and 

•Speeches” (1897). 

Lindsay, Sir David (b. probably at 
Garmylton, East Lothian, 1490; d. 
1555). “ The Drenie” (1628); “ The 

Complaynt of the King’s Papingo” 
(1530); “ The Testament of the Papin¬ 
go ” (1630); “ Ano Pleasant Satyre of 
Uie Three Estat’s” (1540); “The Re¬ 
gister of Arms ” (1642),with plates (1822); 
“The Historie of Sqinrer William Mel- 
di-um ’ ’ (1560); * ‘ The Monarchic ’ ’ (1553); 
and some minor works, first crf’.ectod 
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iu- 1568. Poetical Works, with Life, 
ISOOviad 1870. 

Linton, Mrs. SUsa Lynn (b. Kes¬ 
wick, 1822). “Witch Stories” (1861); 
“The Lake Country” (1804) ; “Our¬ 
selves” (1870); “Joshua Davidson” 
(1874); “Patricia Kemhall” (1875): 
“The Atononicnt of Leam Dundas” 
(187«); ” The World Well Lost” (1877); 

“ Under which LordV ” (1879); “The 
Girl of th 0 Period” (1883); “The 
Autobiography of Christopher Kirk¬ 
land ” (1*85) ; “ Paston Carew ” (1880) ; 
“Through the Long Kight” (1889); 

“ About IrehiTid ” (1890); “ An tlctave 
of Friends” (1891); “About Ulster” 
(1892) ; “ Th(! (Jiio Too Many ” (1894); 
“In Haste and at Leisure” (ISO'j) ; 
“ Dulcie Kvcrtoii ” (189(5)* 

Linton. WUllam James (b. 1812; 
d. 1898). “ A History of Wowl En¬ 

graving” (1846-47); “Cluribel, apd 
other Poems” (1805); “The Flower 
and the Star” (1808); “ Practical Hiuts 
on Wood Engraving " (1879); “Voices of 
the Dead ” (18791'); “ VVood-Engraving ” 
V884); “Love Lore” (1887); “Poems 
and Translations”; “The Masters of 
Wood Engraving” (1889); “Life of 
J. G. Whittier”; “European Ke- 
publicaus” (1893); “ Memories” (1895). 

Livingstone, David (b. 1813; d. 
May 1th, 1873). “Missionary Travels 
ami Rnseurches in South Africa” (1857) ; 

Narrative of an E.\pedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries” (1865). 
“ L ist Joimials,” edited by Rev. H. 
Waller (1871). A'Vi Stanley’s “How I 
found Livingstone.” 

Locke, John (b. Wriugton, Somer- 
setahiu!, August 29th, 1632; d. Oates, 
E-sex, October ‘28th, 1704). “A Letter 
on Toleration” (1689): “A Second 
Letter on Toleration” (1690); “Two 
’J’reatiws on Govorniuent ” (1690); “ An 
Es iiv Concerning Huun^ Understand¬ 
ing'* (1690); “'^0 Inspiration of the 
Holy Stripture.s” (1690); “A Third 
Letter on ’roleratioii ” (1692); “ Thoughts 
Coiiccmiug Education ” (1693); “The^ 
Reasonableness of Christianity ” (1695): 
“ On the t>ndnet of the Understand¬ 
ing; ” “Examination of Malebr'ancho; ” 
“Elements of Natural Philosophy;” 
“ Thoughts on Reading and Study; ” 
“Essay for the Understanding oi St. 
Pau!l’.<i Epistles by Consulting St. Paul 
Himsidf; ” and some minor works in¬ 
cluded iii the edition of the “Works” 
published in 1777. His Life has been 
writton by Le Cllerc (1713), Lord King 


(1829), and Fox-Bourne (1876). See 
also the essay by J. A. St. John, pro- 
fixed to the ‘‘Philosophical Wotks,” 
published in 1843. 

Looker, Frederick (b. 1821; d. 1895). 
“Loudon Lyrics” (IHi?). Edited “ Lyra 
Elegantiariim.” “ Selections” from 
his works appeared in 1865; a volume 
of “ Patchwork ” in 1879, etc. 

Looker-Lampeen, Frederick (b. 

18‘2l; d. May ‘28th, 1895). “ Ijondou 
Lyrics” (ISof); edited “Lyra. Elegon- 
tiariun ” (1867 ;• enlarged edition 1891). 

Lockhart, John Gibeon (b. Cain- 
busnctlian, Lanurkshire, 1794; d. Ab¬ 
botsford. N'ovember25th, 18.54). “Peter’s 
Letters to hi.s Kinsfolk” (along with 
Wilson, 1819) ; “ Ancient Spani^ Bal¬ 
lads ” (1821): ‘‘Valerius” (1821); 

“ Essays on Cervantes ” (1822); “Adam 
Blair'* (182‘2) ; “ Eegmald Dalton” 
(1823); “Matthew Wald” (18‘24); 
“Life of Burns” (1828) ; and “ Life of 
Scott” (1837-39). Edited The Quar¬ 
tet h/ Keriew. Sfc Dr. R. Shelton Mac¬ 
kenzie’.s “ Memoir of John Gibson 
Tjockhart,” prefixed to an edition of 
“The Noctes Ambrosian®” (New 
York, 185.5). 

Lookyor. Professor Sir Joseph 
Norman (b. Rugby, May 17th. 1836). 
'• Elementary Astrononf,” “ Sohir 
Physics” (1873) ; The" Spcctros|jopo 
and its Application! ’ (1876); “Primer 
of Astronomy” (1874) ; ‘"Star Gazing ” 
(1878): “Researches in Spectrum Ana¬ 
lysis ” (1882); “ Chemistry of the Sun ” 
(1887); “Movements of the Earti|i” 
(1887); “The Dawn of Astronomy” 
(1891). Edits Nature. 

Lodge, Thomas (b. 15.).3; d. 1625). 
“ Reply to the Schoolc of Abuse ” 41579- 
,89) ; An Alai’m against Usurers ” 
(1584) ; “ Seillw’s Metamorphosis ” 

(,1.589); “Rosalyude” (1.590); “Cath- 
aros” (1.591); "‘‘Euphuos’ Shadow'** 
(159?): “Philhs” (1.593); “William 
Longbeard ” (1593): “The Wounds of 
Civill War” (16'J4); “A Looking- 
Glnsse for London and England ” (with 
Robert Greene, 1.594); “A Fig for 
Alomus ” (1.595); “TheDivelConinrod” 
(1.596); “ Wit's Misorie and the World’s 
Madnesse ” ^596); and others. See 
HazUtt’s “ Handbook to Early Eng¬ 
lish Literature,” Collier’s “Dramatic 
Poetry^’ and “Poetical Decagacron,” 
Wood’s “ Athenie Oxonienses,” Beloe’s 
“Anecdotes of Literature,” Ritson’s 
' ‘ BibliograpliiaPoetica,”Brydges’ “Con- 
8um Literaria,” Metrospectm Jimetr, 
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and the Shakespeare Society’s publi- | 
cations for 1833, and the “ Bictionarj’’ of 1 
National Biography.” 

Lovelaoe, Blobard (b. Kent, 1618; 
d. London, 1658). “Luca-sbi; Odes, 
Sonnets, Songs, etc.” (1649) ; and some 
posthumous pieces (1659). Also, ” The 
Scholar,” a comedy; and “TheSoldier,” 
a tragedy (1649), neither of which is 
extant. “Poems” were edited in 
1864 % Carew Ilazlitt. See Wood’s 
“ Atheuas Oxonienses” and Morlcy’a 
“The King and the Cominoiis.” 

Lover, Samuel (b. 1797; d. July 
Gth, lvS68). “Legends and Stories of 
Ireland ” (1832); “ Songs and Bal¬ 
lads ” (1839); “ Rory O’Moi-e ” (1837); 

*• Handy Andy, an Iridi Tale ” (1842); 
“Metrical Tales” (I860). ■S'erB. Ber¬ 
nard’s “ Samuel Lover.” 

Lubliook. Bight Hon. Sir John, 
Bart., M.P.. p.C.L., LL.D. (b. 1834). 

“ Prehistoric Times as Illustrated by i 
Ancient Remains and the Manners aim 
Customs of Modern Ssivages ” (1865); 

“ 'J'he Origin of Civilisiition and the 
Priniitivo (kmdition of Man ” (1870); 

“ On the Origin and Metamorphosis of 
Insects” (1873); “Monograph on the 
Thysannra. and Colleinbola’’ (1873) ; 

“ Our British Wild Flowers Considered 
in their Relation to Insects” (1873); 
“A Volume of Scientitic Lectures’’ 
(1879) ; “Fiffy Years of Science ”(1882); 

“ Ants, Bees, and Wasps ” (1882); “ The 
IMeasiircs of Life ” (1887) ; “ 'Die Beau- 
ties of Nature” (1892); “A Contribu¬ 
tion to Our Knowledge of Seedlings” 
(1892); “The Use of Life” (1894). 

Luoy, Henry W. (b. Crosby, ncm- 
Livciyool, December 3th, 1843). “A 
Popular Handbook of Parliamentaiy 
lh.’ocedure” (1880); “Men and Man-* 
iiers in Parliament; ” “ Gideon Fleyce ” 

4'882): “liast by West” (1885); “A 
Vjary of Two Parlwmeuta ” (1885*'86) ; 

“ A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament ” 
(1892); “Faces and Places ”, (1892): 

“ The Rt.IIoii, W. E. Olad-stono^’ (189o); 
“The Miller’s Niece” (1896). 

Lyall, Bdna, vere Ada Ellen Bayly 
(b. Brighton). “Won by Waiting” (18^9); 

“ Donovan ” (1882); “ WrfTwo” (1884) ; 

“ In the Golden Days” (1883); “Ibiight 
Errant”; “Autobiography of a Slander” 
(1887);t“Derrick Vau^an, Novelist” ; 

“ Their Happiest Christmas ” ; “A 
Har^ Norseman” (1889); “To Bight 
tlie Wrong ” (1893) ; “Doreen” (1894) ; 
“The Autobiography of a '^th ” (1896); 
“Wayfarcra” (1897). 


Lydgate, John (b. Suffolk, not later 
than 1370; d. 146()). “The Hyl<Ary, 
Sege, and l)o.struccyon of Troye” (*1513;; 
“Tlie Story of Thebes” (1561); “The 
Falls of Princes” (1494); and several 
minor works, including “The Werke of 
Sapience; ” “‘The Lj'f of Our Ladyc ; ” 
“The Cliorle and the Bynle;” “A 
Lytell Treatise of the Hftrse, tho Silepc, 
and tho Goos; ” “ Proverlies ; ” “ The 
Temple of Glass ; ” and “ The Cronyvile 
of ail the Kyngos Names.” 

Lyell, Sir Charles(b. November 1 ith, 
1797; d. Feb. 22iid, 1875). “ I’rinciplos 
of (Geology ” (1830-33); “ Elements of 
Geology’’ (1838); “’rravtls in North 
America” (1843): “A Second Visit to 
the United States” (1849); “ThcAn- 
tiejuity of Man” (1863). He also enn- 
tnbuted many papers to the Transac¬ 
tions of scientiue societies. See Katli- 
Iccn Lyell’s “Life and Letters of Sir 
Charles Lyell” (1881). 

Lyly, or Xillly, John (1>. Kent, 1533 ; 
d. November, 160(5). “Euphucs; The 
Anatomy of Wit” (1379); “ Kuphiios 
and bis England” (1380): “Alexander 
and Campaspo” (I.)84); “Pan with a 
Hatchet’* (1389); “ Sajiho and Phao ” 
(1591); “Endyniion, tho Man in the 
Moon” (1392); “Eu])huc&’ Shadow” 
(L392); “Galathea” (1392); “Muhus” 
(1592); “Mother llombie ” (1591); 
“The Woman in the Moon” (1597); 
“Tlic Maydes Metiuiioiplmsos” (1600); 
“Love’s Metsiiuorphosis*’ (1601); “Six* 
Court Comedies” (1632); and “Kuphuos 
and Ijiicilla” (1716). For Biography, 
ifce Collier’s “ History of Drauuil’ic 
Poetry ” and W. C. Hazlilt’s “ Hand¬ 
book to Early English Poetry.” For 
Criticism, Ha/litt’s “Age of Elizabeth; ” 
Hallam’s “Literature of Europe;” 
Lamb's “ Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets;” Coleridge’s “Remains;” 11. 
Coloridgo’s “ Notes and Marginalia ; ” 
and Jnsscrand^s “History of the Eng- 
lisl) Novel in* the Time of Elysaheth.” 
An edition of Lyly’s dramatic works was 
edited by F. W. Fairholt iii 1838. Exact 
'Veprint of “Euphuerf” by Arber. See 
also Morley’s “ English Writers,” vols. 
viii.-xi. 

Lyttun, Lord (Edward Geolgo Earle 
Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, b. May, ]8()5; 
d. January 18tb, 1873). “Ismael, with 
other Poems” (1820); prize poem on 
“^ulpturo” (1825) ; “Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,” poem (182^ ; “ O’Neill; or, 
tho Rebel” (1827); “Falkland” (1827); 
“ Pelham; or, tho Adventures of a 
Gentleman” (1827); “Hie Dieoifrned” 
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“Devoronx” (1820); “ Paul 
ClilM'd ” (1830) : “ Tlio Hiainesa Twins, 
.•nid •thtT Pooms ”, (1831); “ JUiif'enn 
Ariuii” (1831): “ Godi)li.hin ” (1833); 
“Hi'-laml and thn F,n}^lial^” (1833); 
‘■The Pilgrims of the Khino” (1831); 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” (1831); 
“ 'Hic' Crisis,” a pamphlet (183-1) ; ‘‘The 
Slu#snt,” essays (1835); “Rienzi, tho 
Last of the Tnbuiiea” (1835); “The 
Diiehcs.s de la Valli.V,” a play (183(5); 
‘•Athens, its Rise atid Fall” (183G); 
“Ernest*Maltravers” (1837); ‘‘Alice; 
or, the Mysteries” (1838); ‘‘ Leila; or, 
the Sioftc of Cranada,” and ‘‘Calderon, 
the Courtier” (18:)8); ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons,” a iilay (1838); ‘‘Riehelion,” a 
play (1830); “The Sea Captjiin,” a plav 
(1830); ‘‘Mnnoy.” a play ^8-10): ‘‘Isigh't 
and Morning” (18M); “Zaiioiii ”(1812); 
” Eva” and “The IH-oinenudMarriage” 
(181‘2); " Poenisand llallads of Schiller,” 
translated (1811); ‘‘The Last of the 
Piurons” (1853); ” (\»ufessious of a 
Water Patient” (181.')); “The New 
'I’nanu” (IHl.'i) ; “Lmaetia; or, thn 
. ('hildvnu of the Night ” (1817); “ King 
Aithnr” (1818); “Th** Caxtons: a 
Family Picture” (1810); “Harold, the 
Last of the Saxoas” (18.50); “Not so 
Rad .IS We Seem,” a. jday (18.31): “ My 
Novel' or, Varieties of English lafe” 
(18.);5); “ What will lie tin with Iff” 
(18.38); “A Strange Story” (ISd'i) ; 
“ Caxtoniana; or, Essays on Life, Liter¬ 
ature, and Manners” (18(53); “The 
Lost Tales of MiRtns” (LSfiC); “Tlio 
Riglitful Ueir,” a pla.y (1868); “ Wal¬ 
pole” (1860); “Tlio Coining Race” 
(1871); “TheParisians” (1873); “Ken- 
elm (Jliillingley ” (I87;i); and “Pausii- 
nias the Sparbiii” (187(5). An edition 
of his “ Dramatic Works ” appeared in 
1863, of his “Poems” in 1805, .and of 
liis “ Miscellaneous Pi'oso Works ” in 
ISOS. ITi.s •‘Novels” are published in 
iinmerou.s edition'^. For Riogi'aj)hy, .v/r 
the Memoir ” 2 )retixed»hy Rolau-l, Lord 
Lytton, to his* fathiTs “Speeches” 
(1871). and “'I’he Life, Letters, ami 
Literary RiUnains of Edward Bidwer, 
Tjord Lytton,” t)y liis sou (1883). Ffir 
Criticism, urc ‘‘ Essay.s ” by George 
Rrimley; ‘‘ Essiiys on Fiction ” by 
Nassaif W. Senior; “Essays” by M*. 
C. Roscoe ; Qiinrterbj lieview for .tanu- 
ary, 18(55; Mackwood's Mayazlnc for 
Miirch, 1873, etc. 


• 

Lytton, Lord, “ Owen Meredith ” 
(Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, b, No¬ 
vember 8th, 1831; d. November 2'lth, 
ISO?). “Clytcmnestm,”etc.(1855); “The 


Wanderer” (18.39); “Lncile” (18^; 
“ .Iiiliau Fane: a Memoir” (1861) ; “The 
Ring of Aimasw” (186.3); ‘‘Pdbtical 
Work.^ of Owen Meredith” (1867); 
‘‘Chronicles and Characters” (1868); 
*' (3rval; or, the Fool of Time ” (1869) ; 
“ Fiihlosin Song” (1871); “Glcnavenl; 
or, the Mcfcunori)hoscs” (1885) ; “After 
J'aradisp” (1887): ‘‘The Ring of Ania- 
sis” (1890); “King Poppy” (1892); 
also, hi eonjnnetion with Julian Fane, 
“ Taniihauser; or, the Battle of the 
Bai-dfl” (1861). In 1883 ho published 
a Life of his father. 


It 

Slaartens, Maarten (b. HoUand). 
“The Sin of .Toost Avelingh” (1889); 
“ An Old Maid’s Love ” (1891) ; “ A 
(iucstion of Taste” (1892); “God’s 
Fool ” (1892); ‘ “ The Greater Glory ” 
(1894) ; ‘‘My Lady Nobody ” (189.3), 

Macaulay, Tbomas Bablngton, 
Lord (b. Kothloy Temple, Leicostor- 
hbiro, Octol)er 2.3th, 1800; il. Kensing¬ 
ton, December 28th, 1859). Wrotti 
several papers in Kuiaht's Qnnrtvrhj 
iMntjfKine (lS‘23-24) ; “Essays” hi The 
bainhuryh Iti'Kine (1825-41): “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” (184‘i) : “History of 
England” (nnfiiiishen,* 1819-55-61); 
biographies in “The Eiicyeloiiaxlia Brit- 
annica” (1857->3H) ; “ ^iioochcs,” and 
variou.s niiscellanios. Hi.s Life ha.s been 
written by Dean Milroon (186‘i), the 
Rev. Frederick Arnold (18(52), Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan (1876), and J. C. Morisqn in 
the Enylijsh Mm of Letters series. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan has also published “ Se¬ 
lections” from his writings (1876). jSVyj 
also the “ CoiTesixmdenco of Maevey 
Napier” (1879). 

MoCortay, Justin, M.P. (b. Cork, 
November 22ud, 1830). “ Paul Massie ” 
(l?ipG); “ 'file Waterdale Ncighbouw ” 
(1867); “MyEiiemy’sDaughtor” (1861)); 
“ Laily JudiUi” (1871); “A Fair Saxon” 
(1873>; “Linley Roehford” (1874); 
“Dear Lady Dwdaiu” (1875); ‘‘Miss 
Misanthrope”(1877); “DonnaQuixoto” 
(1879); “A History of Our Own Times ” 
(1878-80); ‘‘Con Amoro” (1880); “The 
Comet of aKeasou ” (1881) ; “ Wid of 
Athens” (1883) ; “The Histow of the 
Four. Georges ” (188*1) ; “ Irelaind’a 

Cause in England’s ParliamerA ” (1888); 
“A Short History of Our Own Times” 
(1888); “ The Grey River,” in collabora¬ 
tion (1889) ; “Roland Oliver” (1889) ; 
“Sir^bert Peel” (1890); “Cliaring 
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Crof.a to St. Paiil’B” (1890) ; “ Tlio Dir- 
tator” (1893): “History of Our Owii 
Timw, 1880-1897” (1897); “The Itiddle 
Ring" (1896'); al8o“Tho Ki^lit Hoiunir- 
able” (1886), and the “Rebel Rose” 
(1888), wiitten in eoujuiiction with Mrs. 
Campbell Praod. 

BfoCarthy, Joatln Huntly (b. 

1800). “ Outline of Irish History ” 

(1883); “ Serapioii and other Poeiils” 
(1883); “Rnglfmd under Gladstone” 
(1881) ; “Camiola” (1885); “Doom !” 
(1886); “ Otir Sensation Novel ” (1886); 

** ilati/in Loudon” (1880); “Ireland 
since the ITuiou ” (1887); “ The Ouse for 
Homo Rule ” (1887): “ Harlequinade ” 
(1889); “Lily Lass” (1889); “Dolly” 
(1889); “French Revolution” (189b); 

“ Red Diamonds ” (1893); “A London 
Legend” (1895); “The Royal Christo¬ 
pher” (1896); “Translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” (18897. 

MacDonald, George, LL.D. (b. 

Hnutly, Aberdeenshire, 1825). “ Within 
and Without ” (1855) ; “ Poems ” 

(1857); “Phautastes” (1858)David 
Klgiiibrod ” (1862); “The Hidden Life, 
and other Poems ” (1864); “ AdelaCath- 
cart,” (186-1) ; “The Portent” (1861); 
“Alec Forbes, of How^leu” (1865); 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” 
(1866); “Unspoken Sermons” (1866); 

“ Guild Court ” (1867); “ Dealings 
wi^ the Fairies” (1867); “The Sea¬ 
board Parish’k (1807); “The Disciple, 
and other Poems” (1868); “England’s 
Antiphon” (1868); “Robert Fal¬ 
coner” (1868) ; “Ranald Raunemmn’s 
Boyhood” (1869); “The Miracles of 
our Lord” (1870); “At tho Back of 
the North Wind” (1870); “ ITio Prin¬ 
cess and the Goblin” (1871); “The 
■ViGir’a Daughter” (1872); “Wilfrid 
Cumbormede^’ (1872); “ Gutta Pcrcha ' 
Willie” (1873); “Malcolm” (1874); 
“St. George and St. Michael” (1875); 

“ 73ie Wise Woman ” (1875); “ 'rhomas 
Wjpgfold, Curate ” (1876); “ The M^ir- 
qui’s of Lossie ” (1877); “ Paul Faber ” 
(1878); “ Sii' Gibbie ” (1879); V Maiy 
Marston ” (1881); “ Weighed and Want¬ 
ing” (1882); “The Gifts of the Child 
Chiist,” etc. (1882) ; “CuatleWarlock” 
(1882); “ Donal Grant ” (1883) ; “ The 
Princess and Curdie” (1883); “The 
Jmugination and other Essays ” (1883) ; 

“ What’s Mine’s Mine ” (1886); “ Home 
Again”/1887); “The Elect Ladv” 
(1888); '‘A Rough Shaking” (1890); 

*• The Light Princess,” ete. (1800); 
“(,Vjss I’urposes and tho Shadows” 
(1890); “ The Flight of the Shadow ” 


(1891); “There and Back” (1891); 
“llic Hope of the Gospel” 
“Poetical Works” (1893); “Heather 
and Snow” (1893^; “Lilith ”(r89.>); 
“ Salted with Fire ” (1897), etc. 

Maokay, Charles, XiIi.D, (b. IVrth, 
1812; d. December, 1889). “Pocm.s” 
(1834); “ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions” (1811); 
Salamaiidrine ” (1842); “Legcinls of 
the Isles” (1845); “Voices from llu‘ 

I Mountains” (1816); “Town Ljiics” 

: (1817) ; “ Egoria ” (1850) | “ Tho 

j Lump of Gold ’’ (1856) ; “ Under 

Green Lo.'ives ” (1857); “A Man'^ 
i Heart” (1800) ; “Studies from the An- 
j ti<mc and Sketches fromNuturo ” (1864); 

! “ Under the Blue Sky” (1871); “ Lost 
j Beauties of fho English Liinguago” 
(1871); and other works. A collectcil 
edition of his Poems appeared in 1876. 
He was editor of the Glasgow 
from 1814 to 184". ‘Sfc his “ Forty 
; Years’ Rceollectious ” (1876), and 

i “ Through the Long Day ” (I 887 ). 

I Mackay, George Eric (d. 

; “Songs of Love and Death” (1865);. 
“Love Letters. By a Violiui.st ” (1884); 
“Gladys, the Singer” (1887); “A 
Lover’s Litanies” (1888); “Nero and 
Actea” (1891); “A Song of the Sea” 
(189.5). etc. 

Mackenzie, Henry (h. Edinburgh, 
1715; d. January llth, 1831). “Tlio 
Man of Fooling ” (1771) . “Tho Man of 
tho World” (1773); “Julia de Rou- 
higno ” fl777) ; husides contributing to 
T/ic Mirror (1778), TJu- Unuiftr (178.j), 
and the “Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh.” He also pub¬ 
lished a volume of tr.'in.slations nud 
dramatic pieces in 1791, a “ Life of 
Blacklock” in 179.3, and a “Life of 
John Home” in 1812. 

Mackintosh, Sir James (b. Al- 
dourie, Invorness-shire, October 21tli, 

, 1765; d. London, May ;{0th, 1832). 

; “ The Regency Qug.stion ” (1788) ; 
“Viuilicice Gallicsc” (1791), eoutribii- 
tions to The Monthly Jtenrw (1796) ; 

On the Study of the Law of Natiiio 
and Nations” (1799); “The Trial of 
John Peltier, Esq.” (IBOiJ); a. “ Disser¬ 
tation on Ethical Philosophy” J^ISSO); 
a “History of England” (1830-32); 
“ History of tho Revolution in Eng¬ 
land in’1688” (1834); a “Life of Sfr 
Thomas More ” (l^^'l) ; ;md other pub¬ 
lications. His rniscellaneoiLs Worka 
wore publishod in three yoluinos (1816). 
His “ Memoirs ” wore edited by his son 
Robert in 1835. 
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McLaren, Alexander, D.D. Oj. 

Gliu%^)w', February 11th, 1826). “The 
t'ecret of Power,’"’ t^c, (1882); “ Chiist 
ill Uif Heart.” (1886); “The Holy of 
Hofos” (1890); “Tlic Uuchan<;iiig 
Christ,” etc. (1890); “The Ooiiqiiering 
Chiist,” etc. (1891); “'iV (iod of the 
. Amen,” etc. (1891); “The Wearied 
(’ll iilt,”et(:. (1898); “ Paar» Praycr8,”etc. 
(1898); ‘ ‘ Tiinmphaiit CertaiutieB' ’ (189(5). 

Maclood, Norman. D.D. (b. Oump- 
b(‘]ltdwn, June :ird, 1812; d. Glasgow, 
.1 inif' IGtl* 1872). “ ThcCldLieutenant 
inul his Sou ; ” “ 'J’hc Starling; ” “Wee 
Davie ; ” *• The Cold 'J'hread and Other 
Stories ; '■ “ F-!i.stward; ” “ Peept; at the 
Far East; ” “ Ite'iriiuisconees of a High- 
liiii'l Parish ; ” “ Simple Truths Spoken 
to Woiking I’eojilr ; ” aiuPsoiiie fugitive 
■RfTiuons. »S>r the “ Life ” written hy his 
brother (1876): aLo W. E. Cladstoiic’s 
“ Gleanings of Past Yews ” (1878-79). 

Macmillan, The Rev. Hugb (b. 

lS:i.5). “ I’iriit Forms of Vegetation” 
(1861); “Pible Teaehings in Nature” 
JJlSoCi) ; '•Holidiiv.^ on High Lands” 
(1809). "The True Vine” (1871). "The 
Miiiistiy of Xiitiive” (1871) ; “TheGar- 
den and tlie City” (1872) ; “Sun Glints 
in the Wildt mess” (1872) ; “The Sab¬ 
bath ot the Fields” (1876); “ Our Lord’s 
Three liisings lioin the Deiad” 087()); 
" Two Worlds are Ours " 0880) "The 
Maniage in Cana of Galilee” 0882); 
,“The itivieni” (18S.5) ; “The'Olive 
Loaf” (1886); •Roman Mosaics” 
(1888); “The Cate Beautiful” (1891) : 
“ My Comfort in Sorrow ” (1891); “'J'rie 
Mvsteiy of (Jraee ” (1898); “ The Daisies 
' of"Na/areth” (1891); “The Clock of 
Nature” (1896). 

Maopherson, James (h. 1788; d. 
1796). "The Highlander” (1758); 
“ Fragments of Aueieut Poetry ” (1769); 
“ Fing.il, an Ancient Poem, in Six 
Books, composed hy 0,ssian” (1762); 
“Tciuora. an Ancient Jipio Poem, in 
Eight Bwiks, e^lnijjosod by Ossian” 
(1768); “ Tutroductiou to the History 
of Creat Britaiusaiid Ireland” (1771)f 
“The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
Engli8hPro.se” (1773). 

Mabafly, Professor John Pent- 
land, D.D.. Mtta.D.. D.CJh (h. 1889). 
".Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civih- 
sattpn” (1868); “Prolegomena to Ancient 
History ” (1871) ; “Kaiit’s Critical Phi¬ 
losophy f.)r English Rcailci's” (1871); 
“Greek social Life from Homer to 
Menander”(1871): “Greek Antuiuitlo.s” 
(1876): “ Itamblcs and Studies lu 
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; Greece” (1876); “Greek Education” 

I (1879); “ A ilistoiy of Classical Greek 
I Literature” (1880); “The Decay of 
I Modem Preaching ” (1882); “The Story 
I of Alexander’s Empire ” ^886); “Art of 
1 Conversation ” (1887) ; “ Greek Life and 
Thought” (1888); “The Greek World 
under liomaii Swiiy” (1890); “Pro¬ 
blems of Greek J-fistory ’’ (1892); “A 
Survey of Greek Civilisation” (1897), 
etc. 

Mabony, P,, “Father Trout” (b. 
ISO); d. May 18th, 1866). “ The Re- 
liques of Fatiier J^rout ” (1836); “ Facts 
jind Figures from Italy ” (1847). 

Maine, Sir Henry J. Sumner (b. 

1822; d. February :5rd, 1888). “Roman 
Law' uud Legal Education” (1856); 
“ Ancient Law^ ” (1861); “ VillageCom- 
I niunitie.B in the East and in the West ” 
(1871); “Tlio Early History of Institu¬ 
tions” (1875) : “ DisaerlatiouB on Early 
I Law Customs” (1888). 

Malct, Lucas, mr Mrs. Harrison, fiec 
Kingsley (b. 1852). “Mrs. Lorimer” 
(ISS2); “ColouclEuderby’s Wifc”(lSS5); 
“Little Peter” (1887): “A Counsel of 
! Perfection ” (1888) ; “ The Wag<!S of 
j Sm” (1891); “ The (’arissima ” (1896). 

! Mallock. WUllam HurreU (b. 

I 18-19). “ Tho New Republic ” (1876); 
" The New' Paul and Virginia ” (1877); 
“Is Life Worth Living?” (1879); 
“Poems” (18S0); “A Romance of the 
Niiictconth Century” (1881); “Social 
Equality” (188*2) ; “ I’ropcrty and Pro- 
gres.s” (1884); “ Atheism anil the Value 
of Life ” (ISSi) ; “ The Old Older 
Changes*’ (1886); “In an Enchanted 
Island ” (1889); A Unman Document ” 
(1892) ; “ Labour and the Popuhtr Wel¬ 
fare” (1893) ; “ Verses” (189:5) Slii- 
• dies of Contomporoi’y Suiierstitiou ” 
(189.)); “The Art of Life” (1895); 
“ Classes and Massc.s” (1896). 

Malory, Sir Tbomas. ‘ ‘ The Byt Hi, 
Lif, and Ai'tcs of Ivyng Ailhur” (’l48a. 
printecLby Caxtou). This [xipular I'o- 
mance has been several times reprinted, 
Sir Edward Staeliey’s edition in the 
Globe Libriu’y being the most convenient. 

Malthas, J'homas Bobert (b. 1766; 
d. 1831). An unpublished pamphlet, 
“The Crisis” (1792); “Essay ou tho 
Principle of Population” (1798, 1801^ ; 
“ An Inquiry into tho Nature snd Pro¬ 
gress of Rent ” (181.5); “ Principles of 
Political Economy ” (1820); etc. “ Life” 
by Dr. Otter in 1836. 

Man^eville, Sir Jobn (b. St. Albuus, 


ISH.’i 
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Hertfordshire, 1300; li. Lii'ge, Novcmbt'r 
17tli.*1372)- “ITie Voyai'ge and Tra- 
vailc, which treateth of tho Way to tlie 
Ilierusaloin, and of tho Marvuylos of 
Inde, with other lalands and Connlri»‘fl,” 
written in 135(5, iu French, in Latin, and 
in vulgar English, and printed in Italian 
at Milan in 1480. Best edition, 1839. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Car¬ 
dinal (b. Totteridge, Hortidi^shinj, 
July 15th, 1808; d. ,lannary Ifth, 189*2). 
“'Iho rtulo of Faith ” (1838); “Holy 
Baptisin’* (1843); “Tlie Unity of the 
Church’’ (1815); “Oxford Univci'sity 
Sermons ’’ (IStri); “ Thoughts for those 
that Mount ” (1850); “ The Grounds of 
Faith” (1853) ; “The Temporal So¬ 
vereignty of the Popes ” (1800); “ The 
Blessed Sacrament, tho Oentre of In- 
ficnitahle 'JViith” (18(}4); “The Work¬ 
ings of the Holy Spirit” (1801); “The 
Temporal Mission of tho Holy Ghost ” 
(1805); “The lleunioii of Chiisteiidoin” 
(1800); “Tho 'JVmporal Power of the 
Popn” (1800); “England and Christcii- 
dom ” (1807); “ The Glcumenical (Vum- 
cil” (1809); “The Vatican Council” 
(1870) ; “ nie Darmoii of Socrates ” 
(187*2) ; “Tho Vatican Decrees” (1875); 

“ The Eternal Priesthood ” (1883) ; 

“ National Education ” (1889) ; etc. 

“ Life *’ by ». S. Purcell (1895). 

Manael, Henry Longuevllle, D.D. 

(b. (.V>sgrovo,tNorthamj)touHhire, Octo- j 
her (5th. 18'2(); d. Cosgrove, July 31st, 
1871). “Demons of tlie Wimts, and 
Other Poems” (1838); Aldrich’s “Logie, 
witji Notes” (1849); “ Prolegomena 
Logica” (1851); “The Philosophy of 
Ktuit” (1850); an article oii *^Meta- 
iJiysics” in the eighth i-ditiou of •' En- 
cyelopa*dia Britamiica” (1857); “Tlie 
Limits of Religious Thought,” being tho 
“ Biimpton Lectures ” for 1858 ; “ Mchi-' 
physics; or, the Pliilohot»hy of Con- 
sfiioiisiiess” (1800) ; “Lectures on Hi.s- j 
^.ry” (18(51-02) ; “The Witness o£ the : 
Cliureh to the Pfoniise of Christ’s 
('.’oniing” (1804), “The Philosophy of 
tho (’onditioued ” (1800); and other 
works. 

Marlowe, Chriatopher (b. Canter¬ 
bury, February, 1564 ; J. Deptford, 
June 16th, 1593). “ Tafnburlaiiio the 

Gixsat, Part the First” (1590); “Tam- 
iKirlaiuo the Great, Fait the Second ” 
(1590) ;t“ Edward the Second ”'•(1594); 

“ Dido” (with T. Nash, 1594); “Ovid’s 
Elegies” (translated about 15%); “ Hero 
tmd Loiindcr” (completed by Chapman, 
1598) ; “First Book of Lucan” (trans¬ 
lated 1600) J “The Tragicall History of 


Dr. Faustiis” (Hi04); “Tho Jew of 
Malta” (1033); and “The MaSr,cre 
at Paris.” For Biographical Noti*:es of 
Marlowe, see “Atlieiiw Caidaln’gi- 
en.sc.s;” Beard’s “Tbeiitro of G(d’.s 
Judgments” (1597); Meres’“ Palliidis 
'ramia” (1598)'; Dyoe’s Edition of tho 
Works;” and Robert Bell’s “Intro¬ 
duction to the Poems.” w 

Marryat, Florence (now Mrs. Lean) 
(h. Brighton, 1837). “For Ever and 
Ever” (1800); “VeroniqueV (1809); 
“ Jiifc anil Tiiitters of Captain Marryiit ” 
(1872) ; “Her Fjithor’s Name” (1870) ; 
“A Harvest of Wild flats” (1877); 
“With Cnjad’H Eyes” (1881); “How 
She Loved Him” (188*2); “Facing tho 
Footlights ” (1883) ; “ 'J’he . Master 

Passion’’ (1886) ; “(in Ciicumstfintiiil 
Evidence ” (1889) ; “ Mount Eden ” 
(1889); “ Blindfold ” (189(») ; “There, 
no Death ” (1891); *‘ Miss IJ:irriiig1on’K 
Husbiunl” (1891) ; “ How Like n. 

Woman” (1892); “The Nobler Sex” 
(1892); “Tlie Hamjisfead Mystiiy” 
(1893) : “Par'-tm Jones” (1S9.'5) ; “Tim 
Beautiful Soul” (1891); “A ll.inkiupt 
Heart” (1891); “The Spirit World” 
(1894); “The Dream tlmt Stayed” 
(1890); “'riansfigiiration of Haiinali 
Stubbs” (189(5); “Ju (lie Name of 
r.ibcrty ’’ (1897). 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (b. 

1792 ; (I. 1818). “ Frank Mildmay ; 

or, the Naval Oflicer’’ (18*29); “Tlie, 
King’s <)wn” (1830); “Newton For¬ 
ster” (1832); “Peter Simple” (1831); 
“ Jacob Faithful ” (1831) ; “'['he [’a.-li.t 
of Many Talcs ” (1835); “Jiijihnt in 
Search of a Father” (1830); “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy ’’ (18.30)'; “'Plie Pirate 
and the Three Cutters” (1830) ; “ Snai - 
Icy-yow” (1837); “ The Phanloiii Ship’’ 
(r839); “A Diary in America” (1839) ; 
“Gila Podrida” (1810); “Poor Jack” 
(1810); “Mastermnii Ready” (1811); 
“Joseph Riisiibrook” (1841); “Porcival 
Keene ” (1812) ; “ Monsieur Violet ” 
(181*2); “The iScttlera in Canada” 
i’(I8J3) ; “The J’rivateer’s Man” (1811); 
“ The Mis-sioii; or, Scimes in Africa ” 
(181.5) ; “ 'I'he Children of the Now 
Forest” (1847); “The Little Savage” 
(1847) ; and “ Valerio ” (ISfll). His 
‘ ‘ Life ’ ’ has been written by his daugliter 
Florence (187*2). 

Blorsball, Pk'OfeBscr Alfred (h. 

184*2). “Economics of Industry,” part 
author (1879); ‘‘ Principles of Eoon- 
, omics” (1890); “Elements of Econ- 
I omics of Industry ” (1892). 
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Marston, John (b. lo7'>: d. after 
“ I’lio Scourge of Villanie ” 
(l.)9^); ‘‘ The Mebiiuorphosis of l^g- 
jiiif lon’rt Image ” (IdHS); “ Antonio and 
jr^lida” (1002) ; “Anionio’a Hevengo” 
(1(102); ‘*'l’he Maleonlent” (1001^; 
“ Eiistward-Hoc!” (in (;(*ujniiction vvitii 
f'hinmiau and Johnson, 160.5) ; “Tlio 
Diilt-.h Courtezan” (1605); ‘‘ Para.sitaster; 
or, the Fawn” (1G(M}); “ The Wonderof 
Women ” (1G06) ; “ What Vnu Will ” 
(1(307); “TholiisatiateOonntess”(IC)lo); 
and sov?™! minor puMicatiou.s. His 
“ Works ” were edited hy Bowles in 
1761, hy Halliwell (with ‘‘Life”) in 
1S.56, hy (lilTnrd anti hy A. II. Bnllen 
in 1HS7. <SVc also Wootl’s ” Atheiifo 
()xunienses,” Warton's “ Englihli 
1’oi‘try.” Ititsmi's ” Bihliagrajdjia Poet- 
icti.” "7’//c liffrosprrlnr Ifrru'tr, Lamb's 
“Works,” Hazlilt’s “Age of Eliza¬ 
beth,” Leigli Hunt’s “ Ima^iiiatiou 
and Faucy,”tho “ IJioti«>nary of Nittiomd 
Biogifijdiv,’’ anti Morley’s “ English 
Writers,’' vol. 

Marston, JchnWestland (h. Boston, 
*ilaiiuary JDth, IS20; d. Januaiy 5tli, 
ISDd). “ 'J’lie Piitiieiau's Daughter ” 
(IS 11) ; “ Thtj Heart and the World” 
(IS 17) ; etc. Dniniatit' stud Poetie 
Wtvrks (1S76) ; “Our Jleceiit Actors” 
(!SS8), 

Marston, Philip Bourke U). 18.50 ; 
d. ISS7). “Song Tide" (1871); “All 
in All ” (187.5) , ” Wuid-voiccs (1884) ; 
“ For a Song’s Salle and other Stories ” 
(1887). 

Martin, Sir Thoodore, ZiL.D. (h. 

Edinburgh, 1816). With I’rofcftsor 
.■\ytouu, the “Bon (lanltior Ballads” 
(lV»t) ; “Poems, Original and Selected ” 
(18('>;)) ; “ Life of Aytonn ’’ (1867); 

“ 'I’he Life of the Prince Consort” 
(1871-80); “Life of Lord LyiuUmrst” 
(l.SS.‘l); “Sk(!ich of the Life of Prin- 
<‘es^ Alieo” (188.5); “ ShakesjKHiro or 
llaeour” (1888), and tlu*^-unsliitor (with 
Aytoiiu) of “ Moenus and Ballads of 
(iO(!thc” (18.58); of tEhleiisehIag;er’s 
“Correggin” and “Aladdin” (18.51 and 
18.57) ; of IloracS’s “ Odea ” (1860) ; trfe 
“ Poems ” of (latullus (1861) ; Dante’s 
“ Vita Nuova ” (1862) ; Goethe’s 

“Fuiisd’' (the first part in 186.5, the 
second in 1886); Hartz’s “ King Hemp's 
Paught^T ” mid Heine’s “Poems” 
(1878). 

Martineau, Harirlet (b. Norwich. 
June P'lh, 1802; d. Amhlesidoj June 
27th, 18 7n). “ Devotional Exercises for 
the Use of Young Persons ” (1823); 
“ CKristniasDay” (1824); “'rhcFrieud” 


! (182.5); “PiinripleandPractice” (1826); 

! “TlioEioter.s”(lH20);“TheTuni,Out” \ 
(1827); “Traditions of Palestine” 
(I8;i0) ; “ liliLstrations of Taxation ” 
(1834); “Poor Law.s and Paupers” 
(18:11); “Society in America” (1837); . 
“ Retrospect of Western Travel” (18;i8); 
“Deerbrook” (1830); “The Hour and 
the Man” (1810) ; “Life in the Sick 
Room; Eh.say.s by an Invalid” (1813); 

“ Letters on Drlesmcrism ” (184.5) ; 

“ Forest and Game Law Tales” (1815) ; 

“ The Billow and the lioek ” (1846); 
“Eastern Life, P.'ust .and Present’’ 
(1847); “ History of England during 
the Thirty Yc.ars’ Peace. 1816-46” 
(1810-50); “Introduction tothoHistory 
of the Peace from 1800 to 181.5” (1851); 

“ Tho Law.s of Man’s Nature and De¬ 
velopment’’ (with Atkinson, 1851) ; 

I'l. condensation of the “ I’hilosoiihio 
Positive” of Comte (18.53) ; “ Household 
Education ” (18.5*4); “ Comulcte Guide 
to the Lakes” (1854); “The Factory 
, Controversy” (18.5.5); “A History of 
I the Amencau Compromise ” (1856); 

' “ British Halo in India ’’ (18.55) ; “ (kir- 
! poratc Tradition and National Rights ” 

] (1857) ; “ Loeal Dues on iShijtpiug ” 

I (18.57); “England .and her fckddiei's” 

I (18.M)); “ Endowed Schools in Ireland ” 
(18.55() ; “ Healtli, lliishaiidry, and 
H.iiidi('r:ift ” (1861) ; •* Biogi'aphical 
Skctclaw ” (1872), etc. Arc her “ Auto- 
biographj'” (1877); ai^d “Life” by 
Mis. Fenwick Miller. 

Martlnoau, James, D.D., LL.D. (b. 

Norwich, April 2lBt, 1S()5). “Tho Ra¬ 
tionale of Religious Inquiry” (18.37); 

“ Hymns of the Cliristian Church and 
Home” (1810); “Endeavours after the 
Christian Life ” (1843, 1817); “ Miscel- 
la nies ” (] 852); ‘ ‘ Studies of Christianity ’ ’ 
(1858) ; “ Estsays” (1809) ; “ Hvmns of 
Praise and Prayer” (1874) ; “iteligion 
and Modem Materialism” (1874); 

“Honi-s of Thought” (1876); “ IiJeal 
SuTistitutes fia- God” (1878); “Essays, 
Philosojihicul and llieological ” (1879) ; 
“A Slaidy of Spinoza” (1882); “Types 
of Ethical Theory” (188.5); “A Stiidv 
of Religion” (1888); “Tho Seat of 
Authority in Religion” (1890); “Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses” (1890-91); 

“ Home I’la^ers” (1891); “llie Three 
Stages of Unitarian Theology” (1891); 

“ Fai^ the Beginning ” (1896). • 

Marvell, Andrew (b. ^620 ; d. 
August 12th, Hi78). “The Reliearsal 
Transposed” (1672); “Mr. Siiiirke” 
(1074); “ An Account of the Growth 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
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ill Eiigland” (1678); “ Miscelloueous 
Poems’’ (1681); and “A Seasonable 
Argument.’’ “Works,” with “Life” 
by Cooke, in 1772, and by Thompson in 
1776. 

BlosMy. Gerald (b. Triug, Hert¬ 
fordshire, May 29th, 1828). “Poems 
and Chansons” (1846); “Voices of Free¬ 
dom and Lyrics of Love ” (1849) ; “ The 
Ballad of Babe Christabel, and Other 
Poems” (1865); “CraigerookCastle, and 
Other Poems” (1850; “Havelock’s 
March, and Other Poems” (1861); 

“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends ” (1866); “A Tale of Eternity, 
and Other Popms” (1869); “Carmen 
Nuptialo ” (? 1880); “ My lyrical Life: 
Poems Old and New ” (1889), etc. 

Massinger, Philip (b. Snlisbiuy, 
1584; d. London, March, 1638). “The 
Virgin Martyr” (1622); “The Duke of 
Milan”(1623); “The Bondman” (1624); 

“ 'Hio Boman Actor ” (1629); “ The 
Renegado” (1630); “ThePictuie”(1630); 
“The Emperor of the East” (1632); 

“ The Fatal Dowry ” (1632); “The Maid 
of Honour” (1632); “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts” (1633); “The Great Duke 
of Florence ” (1636); “ The Unnatural 
Combat” (1639); “Alexius; or, the 
Chaste Lover ” (1639) ; “ Ike Fair An- 
uiioress of Pausilippo” (1640); “The 
Noble Choice* (1653); “The Wandering 
Lovers” (1653) ; “Philenzo and Hippo- 
lyta” (1663); ^‘Thc Spanish Viceroy” 
(1653) ; “ Minerva’s Saa-ifice ” (1650 ; 
“Believe as You List” (1650; “Ine 
Guardian” (16.55) ; “ A Very Woman ” 
(165p); “The Bashful Lover” (1655); 
“The City Madam” (1659); “Antonio 
and Vallia” (1660); “The Tyrant” 
(1660); “Fast and Welcome” (1660) ; 

“ The Old Law,” “ The Judge,” “Ine 
HonoiiStof Women,” “ThcForcedLady,” 
“The Woman’s Plot,” “The Parliament ' 
of Love,” “The Unfortunate Piety,” 
“yiw Tragedy of Oleander,” “The 
Orator,” “Ike King and the Subject,” 
and other pieces. The Works ” of 
Massingei' were edited by GiflFcjd and 
Lieut.-(Jolonel Cunningham (cheap edi¬ 
tion, with the addition of the recovered 
“Believe as You List” 1874). “ Some 
Account of his Life and Writings” 
was published by Tliomaa Davies in 
1858. 

Masson, David (b. Aberdeen De¬ 
cember j?nd, 1822). “ Essays, Bio¬ 

graphical and Critiem, chiefly on English 
Poets” (1856); “The Life of John 
Milton” (six vols., 1858-79); “Briti^ 
Novelists and their Styles ” (1859); 


“ Recent British Philosophy ” (1866) ; 

“ Drummond of Hawthornden” (US70; 

“ Ike Three Devils—-Milton’s, Luther’s, 
and Goethe’s” (1874); “ Wordsil-^irih, 
Shelley, Keats, etc.” (1874) ; ^^Do 
Quiiicey ” in tho Emhsh Men of Leifryx 
series (1878) • “ A Memoir of Gold¬ 
smith ”(1879) ;“ Carlyle” (1885); “Edin¬ 
burgh Sketches and Memories ” (1^92). 
Has edited Cumbruigo “ Milton ” (loi4). 

Matheson, Rev. George, D.D. (b. 

Glasgow, March 27th, 1842). “Aidsto 
the Study of Geiman Theology*” (1871); 

“ Growth of the Spirit of Christianity ” 
(1877); “Natural Elemeuta of Itevealed 
Theology ” (1881); “ Religion of China” 
(1881) ; “ Confucianism ” (1882); “ C.iii 
the Old Faith Live wilh tlie Neiv ‘r" 
(1885) ; “ Thei Psalmist and thr; Scien¬ 
tist” (1887); “Landmarks of New 
Testament Morality ” (1888); “Voices 
of the Spirit” (1SS8) ; “Siiiiitual De¬ 
velopment of St. Paul ” (1890); “Siicied 
Songs” (1890); “ Distinelive M«*.sMiges 
of the Old Religions” (1892) ; “ Searrh- 
iiigs in tho Silence ” (18911; “ The Lady 
Ecclesia ” (1896); *’ Words by the Wa\.. 
bide” (1896), etc, 

i Manrioe, Frederick Denison (h. 

i August 2Uth, 1806; d. A mil Ist, 1872). 

' “ Eustace Conyors; ” “ Subscription no 
Bondage;” “ The Kingdom of Christ” 
(1812); “ History of Moral and Pliysical 
Philosophy” (18-53-62); “Tlicologic;i.l 
Essays” (18.''4); “ Patriiirchs and Law¬ 
givers of tlie Old Testamont” (18.').')); ‘ 
“ The Bible and Science ” (1863); “ The 
kingdom of Heaven” (ISG-l) ; “(’onlliit 
of liood and Evil ” (1865) ; “ Tlic Com¬ 
mandments” (1866); “ChristianEthics” 
(1867);“TheConscience” (1868); “Social 
Morality” (1869); “The Friendship of 
Books’’(18/3), etc. S-c “The Life of 
F. Maurice, edited by his son, F. 
Maurice” (1884). 

Maxwell, Jamea Clerk (h. June 
13th, 1831; dy,«-November 5f-h. 1879). 
“The Stability of the Motion of Sutunrs 
Rings ” (1809); “ The Kinetic Theory of 
Gases ; ’’ “ Faraday’s Lines.of Force ; ” 

Tlieoiy of Heat ” {im ); “ A Treatisi) 
on Elecb'irity and Magnetism ” (1873); 
“ The Electiical Researches of tlie lion. 

1 Henry Cavendish;” “Matter and 
Motion.” See his “Life” by Prof. 
CumpbeU and W. Garnett (1882). 

May, Thomas (b. Mayfield, Sussex, 
1594; d. November 30th, 1650). “ The 
Heir” (1622); “Antigone” (1631); 
“ThoReigneof KingHcury the SMond” 
(1633); “ike Victorious Bcigueof King 
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Edward the Tliird” (1635); “Cleopatra” 
(ICLHU; “Julia Agrippina, Empresse of 
Kouyi” (1039); “Supplemenhxm Lucani” 
(16-jffi; “ Tlie Histoty of the Parliament 
of England which began November 3rd, 
161* ” (1647); “ A Breviary of the His¬ 
tory of the Parliamont ,of England ” 
(1650); “The (Ud Couple” (1658); 
tmialalions of Virgil’s “Georgies,” 
Lucan’s “Pharsalia,” some of Martial’s 
“Epigrams,” Barclay’s“ Argeuis,” and 
some other works. Sec The A'cu' Monthly 
MnytubnK vol. ii. 

May, Sir Thomas Ersklne, D.C.L. 

(b. ISlo ; d. 1886). “ A Treatise on the 
liaw. Privileges, Pi-oceedings, and IJsjige 
of 1‘iirliiiriicnt ” (1841); “Constitu¬ 
tional History of England since the 
Aecossioij of George III.” {1861-63,1871): 
“ Deinociacy in Europe: a History” 
(1877), etc. 

Meredith, George (b. Tlampsliirp, 
18'jS). “Poems” (1851) ; “The Shav¬ 
ing of Shagiiat” (1855); “Faiina: 
a r,rgend of Cologne” (1857); “The 
.Ordeal <jf Riehard Feverd” (1855)); 
“Mary Bertrand ” (1860); “ Evan liar- 
ringlon” (1861) ; “ ModoniLovc: Poems 
and Ballrids” (1862), republished 1892 
with “The Sage Enamonred” and 
“The Honest Lady ; ” “Emilia inEug- 
hiiid ” (1861); ' “ Bhoda rioming ” 

(1865), “ Vittoria ” (1866); “Adven¬ 
tures of Ilairy Bichinoud” (1871) ; 

. “Beauchamp's Cai'eer” (1875); “The 
Eg<iwt” (1879); •Tragic, Comedians” 
(1881); “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy 
of Earth ” (1883); “ Diana of thoCross- 
w:tvs ” (18S >) ; “Poems and Ballads” 
(1887); “ A Reading of Earth ” (1888); 
“Tal.s of Chloe” (1890) ; “One of Our 
Conquerois” (1891); “ Jump-to-Glorv 
J.me” (18!)2) ; “The Empty Purse 
(1892); ‘ ■ Lord Ormont and his Ainiiita ’ ’ 
(1891'; “Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life ■’ (lv894); “ The Amazing Marriage” 
(1895); “The Talc of£!ldoe” (1896); 
“An Essay on Obmedy” (1897). 

Morivale, Charles, D.D., Dean of 
Ely (1). 1808 ; 43. 1893). “History «f 
the Romans under the Empire” (1850* 
01); “Conversion of the Roman Em- 
piie” .(1864); “Conversion of tho 
Northern Nations” (^1865); “General 
History of Iloino” (l875): “Lectures 
8u Eiirly Church History ” (1879); 
tntnslatiou of the lli^d, etc. 

Meynell, Mrs. Alice, me Thompson 
(b. Barnes). “Preludes” 6W5); 
“ 'rhe Poor Sisters of Nazareth ” (1889); 
“The Rhythm of Life” etc. (1893); 


“Poems” (1893); “Lourdes; Yester¬ 
day, To-Day, and To-Morrow,” trans¬ 
lation (1894); “The Children” (W96); 
“ The Llolour of Life ” (1896). 

Middleton Conyers, DJ>. (b. 1683; 
d. July 28th, 1750). “ A Method for the 
Management of a Library^” (1723) ; “ A 
Letter from Rome ” (1729); “ A Disser¬ 
tation on the Origin of Printing in Eng¬ 
land ” (1735) ; “ The History of the Lne 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero ” {1741); “Tho 
Ijfttters of Ci<‘ero to Brutus, and of 
Brutus to Cicero” (1743); “A Free 
Inquiry into Miracles” (1749). His 
“ Works” were collected in 1752. 

Middleton, Thomas (b. 1570; d. 
July, 1627). “ Tho WLsdom of Solomon 
I'araphrasod ” (1597) “ Blurt, Master 
Constable; or, the Spaniard’s Night 
I Walke” (1602) ; “ Michaelmas Tome ” 
(1607); “ Patient Grissel” (1607); “Tim 
Phaniix ” (1607)'; “ Four Fiiio (Pliant**” 
(1607); “The Familic of Lovo” (1608); 
“A Mad World, My Masters” (1608); 
“A 'rri(!ke to Catch tho Old One” 
(1608); “ Account of Sir Robert Shcrlcy ” 
(1609); “The Triumphs of Truth” 
(1613); “ Civitatis.\nior” (1610); “The 
1 Triumphs of Honour ana Industry ” 

* n617): “ AFair Ouarrel” (1017) : “Tho 
1 'J'riumphsof Love and Antiquity” (1619); 
“ The Miisqiic of Heroes*’ (1619); “A 
Courtly Masque” (1620); “'Die Sun in 
Aries” (1621); “Tho Triumphs of 
Ilfinour and Virtue” *(1622); “Tho 
Tiiumphs of Integrity” (1623); “The 
GameatChos.se” (1621); “ThelMumphs 
of Health and Prosperity ” (1626) ; “ The 
Chast Mayd in Chcape-sido,” ‘'The 
Widow,” ‘“Tlio Changeling” (IC-IS); 
“Tim Spuiiah Gips.'c” (1653); ‘’The 
Old Law,” ‘’More Dissemblers Besides 
Women” (10.57); “Women Beware 
‘ Women ” (1657); “ No Wit, no Help 
like a Woman’s” (16.57); “ITve Mayor 
of Quinhorough” (1661); “Anything 
foiM, Quiet Life ” (1662) ; “ The Witcli ” 
(1778); and other works. Tlic “ Works” 
of Middleton were edited in 1840, with 
“Sorafi Account of tho Author, and 
Notes,” by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
For Criticism, stvIIazUtt’s” Elizabethan 
Literature” nud Lamb’s “Specimens of 
Dramatic P^ets.” See also the “ Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography.” 

Mi|l, James (h. Northwater Bri^e, 
Montrose, April 6th, 1773 ; d.sKeiuuug- 
ton, June 23rd, 1836). “Essay on the 
Impolicy of a Country in the Exporta¬ 
tion of Grain ” (1804); a translation, 
with notes, of Villiers’ “Essay on Luther 
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!unl the Hofonnation” (1805)a “His¬ 
tory of British India ” (1817-18); “Ele- 
lueiit^of Polituval Economy ” (1821-2*2); 
“ Analysis of the I'henomena of the 
Unman Mind” (18*29); “The I*rin- 
ciples of Toleration” (1837), etc. See 
Bain’s ‘‘ James Mill, aBiography ’’ (188*2). 

Mill, John Stuart (b. London, 
May 20tli, 180G; d. Avignon, May 8th, 
1873). “System of Logic” (18-43); 
“Essays on Some Unsettled Questions 
in Politic.al Economy” (18'!4) ; “Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy” (1818); 
“ An Essay on Liberty ” (1858); “Bissor- 
tatioiiB and Biscussions ” (18.19-67); 

“ Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform ” 
(1859) ; “ Considerations on Kcj>re.scnta- 
tive Government,” “Utilitarianism” 
(186*2); “ Auguste Comte and Positivism ” 
G86.5) ; “An Examination of Sir William 
llaimltou’s Philosophy ” (1865) ; “ The 
Subjection of Women” (1867); “Ad¬ 
dress to the Students of St. Andrews” 
(1867) ; “England and Ireland” (1868) ; 
“The Irlsli Land Question” (1876); 
and ‘ ‘ Natuitj, and other Es8a)’'s ” (1871). 
tkc his *‘Autobiography ” G^73) and 
Bain’s “ Personal Recollections ” (l88‘2). 
For Criticism, sctfTaiiie’s “English Lit¬ 
erature,” vol. iv.; Ribot’s “ Contem¬ 
porary English Psychology” ; and Court¬ 
ney’s “ Metaphysics of John Stuart 
Mill” (1879), etc. 

MiUer, Hugh (b. Cromarty, October 
10th, 1802; d. Portobollo, Bcoeraber 
23rd, 18-56). '•* Poems Written in the 

Leisure Hours of a Jonmcymuri Mason ” 
(1829) : “ Scenes and Legends in the 
North of S(‘otIand ” (1831); “ The Old 
Red'Sandstone ” (1841) ; “ Firat Impres¬ 
sions of Englandamllts People” (1847); 
“ Footprinta f)f tlie (.’re-ator ” (18-50) ; 
“MySchools and Sehoolmastars ”(1851); 
“ The Testimony of the Rocks ” 08.57); 
“The Cruise of the (18.58) ; “ I’he 

Headship of fJhiist “ Edinburgh and 
ita^ Neighbourhood;” '‘Tales and 
SWetehes; ” a “ Sketch-book of Popular 
Ge»)logy; ” aud “MweellaneousEssays.” 
Edited The IVitucHS. His complete 
“ Works ” have been published m a 
imiforra shape. “ Life ” by Peter Bayne 
(1870). 

MUman, Benry Bart, D J>., Bean of 
St. Paul’s (b. London, Fojiruary lOtb, 
1791; d. Septemlxjr 24th, 1868), “ The 
Ajjpllo Belvedere ” (1812); “Alexnudor 
1'umulum Achillis invisens” (4813); 
“ Passio ’^(1815); “ Samor” (1818); “Tlie 
Follof JerusMilem” (18*20) ; “ The Martyr 
of Antioch” (182*2); “Belshazzar” 
(1822); “Poems” (1826); “AnnoBoloyn” 


(18‘26); Tlie Offioe tlio Clirisliatt 
Teacher Considered” (1826); “liie 
Character aud Conduct of the ^dr.tles 
Considered os an Evidence of Obn’sti- 
anity ” (1828); a “Histoiy of the Je't;s ” 
(18*29-30); “Nala aud Bainayan|;i,” 
aud other translations from the Sanserit 
(1834); a “Life of Edward Gibbon” 

« ; a “History of Christianity”' 
; a “ Life of Hortice,” prefcx'Vi 
to an edition of his “Works” (1849); 
a “llistoiy of Latin Christisinity” (1854- 
55) ; niul v.arious eontribiitious to The 
Qimrtnlt/ Jttriev', which have 'been ro- 
puhlishiul in 1870. 

Milton, John (h. liondon, Deeenihi-r 
9th, 1608; d, Loudon. November 8<li. 
1674). Written before 1632: First four 
*‘ Familijir Epistles ; ” ‘* Prolusiones 

(lutedum Oratorifc; ” lirst seven jiieees 
in “ Eleginrutn Liber; ” first six of 
“ Sylvarum Liber ; ” “ On the Bealb 
of a Fair Infant” (16*26) ; “ V.'ieatiou 
Exercise” (1628); “Hymn mi the 
Nativity” (16*29) ; “On tlie Passion;” 

“ On Time ; “ “ On the Circuineis-ion ; ” 

“ At a Solemn Mnsick ” (1630); “ Song 
on May Morning” (1030) ; “On Slmke- 
spwire” (1630); “On the TJuiversity 
CaiTier;” “Another on the same;*’ 
‘*Epit.ajih on the Marehioni’.ss of Wiii- 
chesiter ; ” “ Sonnet on 'rweiit 3 '-thi] <l 
Birthday” (1631). Between 1632 and 
1637: —lliree of “Familiar Kui-stles;” 
“Sonnet to the Nightingale;’* ** 1,’Al¬ 
legro;” *‘11 I’enseroso ; ” “An atlcs” , 
(1633); “CoiTius” (1634); *‘Lyeidah” 
(1637). After travels abroad (16‘J7) 

“ Ot Refomniliun ; ” “Of Pielafienl 
Episcopacj'; ” “The Itea.sou uf ('hiiicJi 
Government urged ag-ainst Prelacy •; ” 

“ AiiimadverBioiiH against the Reiiion- 
straiit’s Defence;” “Apology against 
a Painplilet called ‘ A Modest Confuta¬ 
tion,’ ’’ etc. After marriage with M.'U‘y 
Powell (1613) : “Boetriiie and Bisei- 
pline of Divorce” (1644); “Judgment 
of Martin Bluer touching Divorce” 
(translated extracts); ‘SOn Education ; ” 
“ AreoTMigitic.T, ” (1644); “ Tetiaehord- 
on” (1615); “ Cola^terion ” (1645); 
“Tenure of Kings and Magistrates;” 
“Observations on Articles of Peace” 
(1649); “ Ikonotdastas ” (1649); “Pio 
Pimulo Aiiglicano Defeiisio ” *■(16.51); 
“ Defensio Sccuudu” (1654); “Authuris 
pro se Befeji-sio coutia Alexandruni 
Morum; ” “ Ecclesiasteu ; ” “ Aut]inn‘s 
ufl Alexandri Mori Supplcmoutum Re- 
simnsio” (1655). His twenty years of 
polemical writing close with “ATreatise 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes;” 
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“ Ctnisidemlioiifl tijiiching the Means to 
Keiii^'c Hhvlhigs out r»f the Churrh; ” 

“ Letter to a Friend eouccrninK Jlup- 
the (iominoi^vealth; ” “ Ready 
Wiiff to Kstiiblisli a True (/Ominon- 
Avesiltli; ” “ Thief Notes upon a Late 
Soniioii entitleil, ‘ 'fho Fear of God and 
the King.’ ” After his ftirdon hy the 
* <4]diviuu Act, and Ins third marriage 
(Ifife* “ Accidence Cornmonc’t Gram¬ 
mar ; ” “History of Rritain:” “Artis 
Logicii! Plcnior Institutis;” “Of True 
Religion;!’ "Episl, Fain. Liher Unus; ” 

“ Unef Instory of Mtiscovia ; ” “ Literin 
Scnatns Anglicaiii; ” “ De Doc-trina 

(HirLstiana : ” “Paradise Lost”(1007); 

“ I’aradihC Regained” (1071); “pamson 
Agonihtea” (1070 ; translation of “He- 
(Tiiratioii of the Poles on the Election of 
Sohieski,” with “ Epist? Fain.” and 
“Acad. Exercises” (1071). He edited 
two MSS. of Ihilcigh’s “The Cabinet 
Council ” (10.')8) and “ Aphorisms of 
Slate” (1001). A Commonplace Book 
and a Latin Essay and Tjatin Vm-scs. 
j)rehumed (on nhnost conclusive proofs) 
to bo by Milton, edited for Camden 
tiociely (1S7G). 

More than loO editions of Milton pub¬ 
lished. Concoulancos by I’rcndcrgast 
(Madras, IN,)7-.V)), (.Jlevoland (TiOiidon, 
ISliT). and Ur. iTohn Bradshaw (ISDo). 
iSrr M.assoii'h “ Life of Milton ” (.'» vols., | 
ISoS-iV.l), his accin.'itc edition t»f Milton’s ' 
J’octii’fd Works (187-1); “Milton imd 
seine Zeit,” by Stem (Leip.j; Stop- 
•ford Brooke’s “^iltoii’’ (“Classical 
Writers’') (1379); the inuuograph in 
Afeu of Litfr-ys, by Patti-son (1879); 
J)r. T4. Bridges’ “Milton’s T’rosody” 
(1898), etc. Facsimile of “Paradise 
Lost,” by Elliot Stock (1877). AVv* also 
till* “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Mlnto, Professor William (b. 

Anchintoid, Aljerdooiisliire, October 
loth, 18-ir»;' d. March 1st, ]89.'J). “Eng¬ 
lish I’rose Literature ’’ (187-) ; “ (3ia- 
racteristics of Englisli •Poets” (1874); 
“Defon” (1879) ►“ThoCTOekof Doom” 
(188U); “The Mediation of Ralph ITardc 
lot ” (1888); “ Was She Good or Bad 
(1889); “ Logic, Inductive and Dedmf- 
tive” (1893); “The Literature of the 
Georgian Era” (1894), etc. Was editor 
of the X-Vtimina’. 

Mitford, Mary RussoU (b. Alres- 
fbrd, Ham])shirc, Doccmlier Ifith, 1787; 
d. liear Reading, January 10th, ISA.)). 
“Christine” (1811); “Poems on the 
Femah’ Character’ ’ (1812); “ Watlington 
Hill ” (1812); “ Julian ” (1823); “ Our 
VUlage” (1824); “Foscaii” (1826); 


“Rienzi’’ (1828); “Charles the First,” 
“American Stmics for Young People ” 
(1832); “Lights and Shadows of Ameri¬ 
can Life” (1832); “ Belford Regis*' 
(183.'i) ; “Country Stories” (1837); 
“Recollections of a Literary Life” 
(18.51); “Atherton and Other'i'ales” 
(18.54); and other works. For Bio¬ 
graphy, ftre Miss Mitford’s “Life and 
Letters,” edited hy Harness ami 
li’Estrnnge; “Letters,” edited by 
Henry F. Chorley; and the “ Life and 
Letters of Charles jBoner.” 

Mitford, William (b. London, Feb¬ 
ruary loth, 1744 ; iV Fehnuiry 8th, 
1827). “Traatise on the Military Force, 
and particularly on the Militia of this 
Kin^om” (1771); “Inquiry into the 
I’riiuiiples of Harmony in lianguago 
and of the Mochanism of Verse, Modern 
and Ancient” (1774); “History of 
Greece” (1784, 1790, 1797, 1808, 1818); 
and “ Observations on the History and 
Doctrine of Christianity” (1823). Nre 
the liifo Ttrefixed by Lord Redesdale to 
“History^’ (1829). 

Mlvart, Professor St. George, 
F.R.S. (h. Loudon, November 30tli, 
1827). “The Genesis of Species” 
(1871) ; “ Lessons in Elementary Anat¬ 
omy” (1872); “Man and Apes'*^(1873): 

“ ConUanporary Evolution” (1876); 

“ IjCfisoiis in Nature as Mejiifestotl iu 
Mind and Matter” (1876); “ThoC.-it” 
(1881) : “Nature andTheught” (1883); 
“PhilosophicalCatechism”(1881); “llie 
Origin of Human Reason” (1889); “On 
Truth: A Systematic Inquiry” (1889); 
“Dogs, Jaektils, and Wolves” (18JH)); 
“Birds: the Elements of Ornithology” 
(1892): “Eissaysand Criticisms” (1892); 

“ An Introduction to the ISlcmeiits of 
Science” (1893); “Types of Animal 
Life ” (1893). 

Moir, David Maobeth, “Delta” 
(b, Musselburgh, January .5th, 1798; 
d. Jtumfries, July 6th, 18.51). “'i*he 
Bombardment of Algiers, and Otier 
Pomus ” (1818); “ The T.egcnd of Gene¬ 
vieve, and Other Tales” (1821); “The 
Autobiography of Mansiu Waugh” 
(1828) ; “ 0«tline.i of tlie Ancient His¬ 
tory of Medicine” (1831); “Domestic 
Verses” (1813); and “Sketches of the 
Poetical Litiraturo of the Past Half- 
Century ” (18i51), “ Works ” edited,' 

with ^ Memoir, by Thomas Aird (i85U). 

Moleswortb, Mrs. Mary lSuIso, uie 

Stewart (h, 1842). “Ournits“ Hatlier- 
court Rectory” (1878); “Man'ymgnml 
Giving in Marriage ” (1887); “ 'i'hat Girl 
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in Black’* (1889); “ Neighbourfi” (18895; 
“ Leona ” (1892) ; “ The Next-Door 
Houee ” (1893); Studies and Stories ” 
(1893); “My New Homo” (1891); 
** Sheila’s Mystery ” (1896); “ Philippa ” 
(1896) ; Uncanny Tales ” (1896), etc. 

Metoler-Wmtaiiis, Proflessor Sh* 
Monler, II.C.Lh ULD., Ph.P. (h. 
Bombsiy, 1819). “ Indian Epio Poetry ” 
(1863); “IndianWisdom;” ‘‘Hinduwm” 
(1877); “Modom India and the IndiuiiK” 
(1878); “ Religious Thought tind Life in 
liidin” (1883); Brahmanism and Hin¬ 
duism ” (1887); ” Sakuntala,” transla¬ 
tion (1887); “Buddhism” (1889), etc. 


Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 

(1). London, 1689; d. London, August 
2lst, 1762). “Town Eclogues” (1716), 
etc. Letters first priutccl by Cnpbtin 
Clelaud in 1763, with additional volume 
(forged?) in 1707. “Poetical Works” 
(1768); “ Works, including her Coitc- 
Bpondence, PoemSj and Essays, with 
Mcmoii‘8 of her Life,” were edited by 
Dallaway in 1803, and reached a sixth 
edition in 1817. In 1836 her Letters 
and Works, with introduction by Lady 
Louisa Stewart, 


Montgomory, Alexander (b. Hazel- 
head Castle, Ayrshire, ir>40; d. 1607). 
“TTie Cherrie and tho Slae” (1597); 
“The MiudQB Melody” (1605); and 
“The Flyting Betwixt Montgomerie and 
Polwart’’ (1629). His Poems were 
published with biographical notices by 
David Irving, LL.D., m 1821. 

Montg<nnery, Florenoe (b. 1847). 
“A Very Simple Story” (1867); “Mis¬ 
understood ” (1809); “ Thrown To¬ 
gether” (1872); “ThAvnrted” (1874); 
“ Wild Mike and his Victim ” (1875); 
“ Seaforth ” (1878); “ Peggy, and Other 
Tales’t (1880); “The Blue Veil” (1883); 
“ Transformed ” (1886) ; “ Hie Fisher¬ 
man’s Daughter ” (1889). 

Montgomery, James (b. Irvine, 
Ajrshire, November 4tli, 1771; <1. Shef- 
fi^, April ^th, 1854). “Tho Wan¬ 
derer of Switzerland, and Other Poems” 
(1806); “The West Indies, and Other 
Poems” (1810); “Prison Amusements;” 
“ The World before the Flood ” (1813) ; 
“Thoughts on Wlieels” (1817); “Tne 
Climbing Boy’s Soliloquyf” “Green¬ 
land” (1819); “Songs of Zion” (18^; 
“The Christian Poet” (181^); /‘Tm 
P elican J^nd ” (1827) ; “ Lectufes on 
Poetry and General Uterature ” (1833); 
“ A Poet’s Portfolio ” (1835) ; “ 'The 
Christian Psalmist” fl852) ; and “Ori¬ 
ginal Hymns for Public, Private, and 


Social Devotion” (1853). His Lifo 
has been written by J. W. King (*{<4.58), 
and his “ Memoirs, including SelMtions 
from his Oorrespthidenec, Bemam^.in 
Prose mid Verse, and Convcrsatioiii on 
Various Subjects,” were publisheii by 
John Holland and James Evei-ctt ii: 
18d‘l-5(). Sff’ also his “ Life and Times ” 
by Ellis (1861). ^ ^ • 

Moore, Frank Frankfort (b. Lim¬ 
erick, 1855). “ Told by the Sea ” (1877): 
“ Dairecn ” (1879) ; “ I Forbid tlio 
Banns” (1893); “A Gray Eve or So” 
(1893) ; “One Fair Daughter” (189-1) ; 
“A Journalist’.** Notebook ” (isy.i).ctc ; 
“The Secret of the C!onrt” (189.')); 
“The Sale of u Soul” (189.5); “Tlioy 
call it Love ” (189.>) ; “ I’liyllis of 
Philisti.i ” (RJ95); “ Tho Impudent 
Comedian ” (1896); “ Tho Jessumy 

Bride” (1897), etc. 

Moore, George. ” Flow'i'rs of 
sioii” (1878); “ Pagim J*oems ” (18SI); 
“ A Modern Lover ” (1883); “ A Mum - 
mer’s Wife ; ” “ A Drama in Musliu ” 
(1886) ; .“I’amoll and His Island” 
(1887); “A Mere Accident” (1887): 
“ Siting Days ” (1888); “ Conf<"h«.ioiis 
of a Voimg Man” (1888); “Mike 
Fletcher” (1889) ; “ Imjircssions and 
Opinions” (1891); “ V'^uin Fovtunc ” 

« ; “ The Strike at Arliugford ” 

; “Modern Pointing” (1893); 
“ Esther Waters ” (1894): “ Celibates ” 
(1895); “ Evelyn limes ” (1898). 

Moore, Thomaai (b. Dublin, May 
28th, 1779; d. Sloperton Cottage, near 
Dcviwn, February 26th, 1852). “Ode to 
Nothing; ” “Odesof Anacreon” (1800); 
“Poetical Works of tlie lute T’homas 
Little” (1801); “Odes and Epistles” 
(1806); “Intolerance and Corruption’’ 
(1808) ; “The Sceptic” (1809); “ M.P.; 
or, tho Blue Stocking ” (1811); “ Inter¬ 
cepted Letters; or, the Twopenny Post¬ 
bag ” (1811) ; “ National Airs ” (181.5) ; 
“The World at Westminster” (1816); 

‘ ‘ Sacred Songs^'^ (1816); “ Lalla Rookh ’ ’ 
(181?); “ Tho Fudge f amily in Paris; ” 
“Tom Crib: His Memorial to Gongroiis” 
Q819); “ Rhymes for the EOhd(1820); 
“ Fables for tho Holy Alliance ” (1820); 

‘ ‘ Loves of the Augcli)’ * (1823); ‘ ‘ Memoire 
of Captain Rock” (1824); “Lito of R. 
B. Sheridan” (1825); “History of 
Ireland” (1827) ; “Tnivela of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion ” 
(1827); “ The Jilpicureau ” (1827) •, 
“ Odes upon Cash, Com, and Catholics 
(1828); “Xife of Byron (1830); “Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’’(1831) ; “Alci- 
phmu ” (1839); and some miscellnneoua 
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“Prose and Verse “ (1878). Sfie “Moore’s 
hitWto Uncollected Writings” (1877). 
FdrBiograpliy, see Earl Hussell’s edition 
of^he “Diaiy” t(18.52-56), and the 
‘'flnfo” by R.H. Montgomery(IS-IO). For 
Cuticism, see Hiuditt’s “English Poets” 
and “ Spirit of the Age,” Jeffrey’s 
“Essays,” W. C. lioscflo’s “Essays.” 

W. M. lloseetti’s iutroductiou to 
tlffliPoems, 


More, BamuUi (b. Stapleton, Feb¬ 
ruary 2nd, 1745 ; d. Clifton, September 
7th, ISP). “The Search after Hap- 
pinesa”(177>'J); “The Inflexible Captive” 
(1771); “Percy” (1777); “The Fatal 
F.alsehond ” (ITT'^); “Sacied Diain.'iri" 
(1782); “ Florii* : a Tfde tor I’nie 
Ceiitleineu and Fiiui Ladies” ^17S0): 
“ The Bus lilcn ; or, ” 

(178(i), “Thoughts on tho luipoitiiiKc 
of the Mdmi''rs of the Olreat to GriuTiil 
Society’" (17dS); “An Estimato of Iho 
Keligiou of the Fin-hionable Woild** 
(17‘J0) ; “ Viljiig'j I’olitics ” (17'.);}); 

“ The Modern Sydem of Female Educa¬ 
tion” (1790): “Cadebs in Search of a 
Wife” (1809); “Praetical" Piety” 
“(1811); “Christian Morals” (1813); 
“ Storie.s for the Middle Banks of 
Society” (1818); “Tales for the Common 
People*’ (1818); “Moral Sketches of 
Ihroviuling Opinions and Manners ” 
(1819); “Bible Khyines” (18‘M); and 
many other \v<irks. Her “ Poetical 
Works” appearedin 1829. Hercomidetc 
^ Avoiks were published in eleven volumes 
ill 18i}9, and agai*, with Memoir and 
Notes, in 1853. ficr Life has been 
written by Shaw (1802), Koberts (1834), 
Thompson .(1838), and Smith (1811). 
.SV'/' “Letters to Zachary Macaulay” 
(IStlO). 

•More, Henry (b. Grantham, October 
12Hi, liilt; d. September Ist, 1C87). 
“ iM chodia” (1842^; “ Philosojducal 
Pueiii'. ” (1G47) ; “ Philosophicnl Writ¬ 
ings,” containing “An Antidote against 
Atii'u.m.” “ EuthusiaSmiis Triumpli- 
atiia."’ *'Letterj^o Ues Crrlcs,” “Im- 
iiioi'tulity of the Soul,” “ C’oujectur.a 
Cabaiistica '' ^G62) ; “ Theological 

Works,*’ containing “ An Explauaticm 
of the Grand Mystery of Godliness,” 
“ An Lniuiiy into the llH'stery of 
Iniquity,*’ “A Proplintieal Exivisilion 
of the Seven Churches in Asia,” “A 
liiscourso (>f the Grounds of F.aith in 
Pokits of Religion,*’ “An Antidote 
against Idolatry.” afld “Some Divine 
Hymns** (170^; “ DiAuno Dialogues,” 
containing “ Dinqi^tious conceming 
the ^ttri^utea and ftovidonce of God 


T1713), “ Discourses on Several Texts of 
Scripture ” (1692), “EDcbiridion Ethi- 
cum” (1668), and “Enchiridion Mete- 
physicum” (1671). The Life of More 
was pubbehed bv R. Wmd in 1710. 
t'^ee Tullocli’s “ Rational Theology and 
Chri.stian Philosopliy in the XVlIth 
Century,” and Vaughaji’s “Half-hours 
witli the Mystics.” 

More, Sir Thomas (h. Loudon, 1478; 
d. London, July 6th, 153.p. “The 
Sergeant and the'Frere; ” “Utopia” (in 
Latin.first ed, 1510); “TheSupplycacyon 
of Son]y.s against the Supplvcacyou of 
Beggars; ” “A Dy.alogue ot SyrThonias 
More, Kiiyghte, Avlierein he treatyd 
diA'ers matters, as of the Venerat ou and 
Worsliyp of Ymiige.s and Relyiiiies, 
jiiaying to Sayntys. <md goyug on Pyl- 
gryinage, AAytli many othero Ihyjigs 
touchy ing the jM*.styleut Sect of Luther 
and 'ryiidale, by the tone bygone in 
Saxony, and by tlie tother labour’d to 
be brought into England” (1529); “The 
Coiifutacj'oii of Tyudiile’s AusAA^ere” 
(1532); “ The Second Piu te ” of ditto 
(15;};}); “ The Dcbellacyou of Salem and 
Buanco” (lolW); “The Apologyo of 
Syr Thomas More, Kiiyghto” (15.33); 
“ A Letter Impiignynge the erroiiyouse 
wiytyng of Jolm Fryth against tho 
Blnssod Sacrament of Jlio Aultare ” 
(1.5:}3); “The Answer to the First Piut 
of the PoysoTiod Booke whyeho a name- 
loss Ilcretiko (John Frith)' hath named 
the Supper of the Lord” (1584); 
“Utopia: Avritten in La tine, by Syr 
Thomas More, Knyglite, and translated 
into Englishe by Itaphe Robyiison” 
(1.551); “A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribul-ition” (155:1); “A Treatise to 
loccave the Blessed Body of our Lord 
Sacrameiitelly and Virtually JboUi” 

I (15*72); “'ITio Historie of the pittifnl 
’ tiifo and unfortunate Death of King 
EdAvaid V. and the I)uke of York, his 
brother, Avitli tho Tronblesorao ^Aid 
Tyftimiieal Govenmicnt of the Usui^i- 
afion of Richard III. and his Miserable 
End;’*, and “The Book of the F^tc 
G entlewoman, Lady Fortune.” The 
English AA'orks of Sir Thomas More were 
pulilished in 1557, tho Latin works in 
1565 and 156(>. 'Fhe following are the 
Biographical* Authorities:—“^le Life 
and Death of Sir Thoiiia.s More,” by his 
^ndson, Cvesacre More (1626); “Lifu,” 
by hili sou-iu-hiw, W. Ropor (third 
edition, 1626); “Tho. MonVita ct 
Kxitue,” by J. Hoddesdon (1652) ; 
“ Tomaso Moro, Grand Caucelkurio 
d’lnghiltmra ” (1675); “Vita Tbomm 
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Mori,” by Stapleton (1689); “ lafe of 
Sir Thomas More,” by Fci^inamlo War- 
uor (l7o8); ” Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
More,” by Cayley (1803) ; ‘‘Thomas 
Moms, Lord Ciiaiiculier du lloyaimio 
il’Angleterrc ” (18;33) ; ” Lifo l)f Sii- 
Thomas More,” Iw Emily Taylor (1831); 
‘‘ Life of Sir Thomas More,” by Sir 
James Mackintosh (1844); ” The House¬ 
hold of SirThomasMoro” (1851); “Life,” 
by T. E. Bridgett (1891); “Life of Sir 
Thoiuswi More,” in Wordsworth's “Ec¬ 
clesiastical Biography; ” Lord Caiup- 
bell’s “ Lives of the Ivord Chancellors.” 
Facsimile of first edition of “Utopia,” 
by Arbor. 

Morgan, Lady (b. Dublin, 1783; d. 
London, April 13th, 18.VJ}. “Poems” 
(1797); “ The Wild Irish Girl ” (1801); 

“ The Novice of St. Dominick ” (1806); 
“The Lay of an Iti.h Hai-j)” (1807); 
“Patriotic Sketches of Ireland ” (1807); 
“ Woiij-Ji; or. Ida of Athens” (1809); 

“ St. Clair ” (1810); “ The Missionary ” 
(1811); “O’DoimcH” (1814); “France 
in 1816” (1817); “Florence MacCarthy” 
(1818); “Life and Times of i^lvator 
Kosa” (1824); ‘'Ab.sfutct*ism ” (1825); 
“The O’Brians and the O’Fkhertys” 
(1827); “'rho Book of the Boudoir” 
(1829); “France in 1829-30” (1830); 
“Dramatic Scenes from Itoal Lifo” 
(1833); “The Piincoss ” (1835); 

‘ Woman and Her Master” (1810); 
“The Book w^hout a Name” (in con¬ 
junction with her husband, Sir T. C. 
Morgan, M.D., 1811); “Luxima, the 
Prophetess” (1859); and “Passages 
from my Aiitobiograidiy ” (1859). 

W. J. Pit/.iKitrick’s “Lady Morgan” 
(I8(j0). 

Morison, J. Cotter (b. 1831 ; d. 
1888), “ Lifo and Times of St. Ber¬ 
nard” (1868); “Irish Grievjuiccs Shortly 
Stated^’ (1868); “Gibbon” (I878)V 
“Macaulay” (1882); “The Service of 
mn” (1887). 

■Morloy, Hoary (b. London, 1^22; 
d. 14th, 18P4). “Sum-ise in Ibdy, 
and Other Poems” (1848) ; “ JIow to 
make Home Unhealthy” (1850J; “A 
Defence of Ignorance” (1851); tlio 
Lives of Palissy the Potter (185‘2), Je¬ 
rome Cardan (1854), Cornelius A^ippa 
(lft.50), and Clement Marot (18/0); 
“Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair” (1857); 
“•raiiy Tales” (1869. 1860,. 1881); 
“Engm Writers” (1^-67); begun 

S ‘n in 1887, and continued to the 
Both volume (1895); “ Journal of 
a Loudon Playgoer” (1866); “Tables 
of English Literature(1870); “ A 


First Sketch of Eimlish Literature” 
(1873) ; “ English Literature in Ihe 
Keign of Victoria ” (1881); “ Eikj'ly 
Papere and Sonic <Mcmorio.'» ” (l^l). 
Edited “King and Commons'’ (IMlff), 
“The SiM'ctator” (1868), “ Cashclljs 
Libraiy of Bnglisli Literature,” ‘‘(’as- 
scll’s National’’Library,” “The (kiris- 
brooke Libraiy,” “M'orley’s Univoi’sal^., 
Librarj',” “Lnbl)ock’.s lliuidred Bof»kj:;*' 
etc. 

Morley, Bight Hon. John, LL.D. 

(1). Blackburn, 1838). ‘‘Edmund Uiirke” 
(1867, Sketch 1879); “Critical Misc^d- 
lanies” (1871-77); “Voltaire” (1871): 

“ Rousseau ” (1873); “ The Struggle for 
National Education ” (1873) ; “ On 

Compromise ” (1871) ; “ Diderot ami 
the ETicyclopa^ist.s ” (1878); “Colidou” 
(1881) ; “ On the Study of Interiitiirn” 
(1887); “Aphorisms” (1887); “Wal¬ 
pole” (1888); ‘‘Studies in Literature” 
(189D; ■“ Macliiavelli” (1897). Has 
edited TheMoniuif/ iSt(n\ Thr Fm tu*ijh(hj 
Hevieif, Pall Mall Gazi'ttc, ami Sfav- 
millaii's Ma/fazhir, as well as the Hug- 
lish Mnn uf Lettn'fi series. 

Morris, Sir Lewis (b. (knnai'lhen,' 
1833). “ Songs of Two Worlds ” (1872. 
1874, and 1875); The Epic of Hades ” 
(1876-77) ; “ Gwen ” (1879) ; “The Ode 
of Life^’ (1880); “Songs Umsiing” 
(.1883); “Gycia ” (1886); “ A Vision of 
Saints” (1890) ; “ Odatis “ (1892); “ Love 
and Sleep,” etc. (1893); “Songs With¬ 
out Notes ” (1891); “ Idylls andLyrics” 
(1896). Works, in out volume (1890). 

Morris, Biohard (b. Soufhwaik, 
September 8fb, 1833; d. May I21h, 1891). 
“The Etynnology of Local Names” 
(1857); “ Historical Outlines of Rnglisli 
Accidence” (187’i); “Elemeulaiy Les¬ 
sons in Historical English flrainmar” 
(1874) ; and “ A I’nmer of English 
Grannnav ” (li875) ; besides editions of 
old English woi-ks, such os “ 'J'he Pricke 
of Conscience,” “The Aycnhite of In- 
wit,” “Sir Gkwayne and the tSrocn 
Knight,'’ and the like. He also edited 
tJie poems of Chaucer and Spenser, etc. 

• Morris, William /,b. 1834; d. 1896). 

“ The Defence of Guenevere ” (1856); 

“ Tlie Life and Deatli of Jason ” 
(1867); “ The Earthly Paradise;’ (186S- 
70); “ Translations from the Iciplandu’ ” 
(1869); “The Story .of Grettir the 
Strong” (1869); “Love is Enough” 
(1872); “Three Northern Love Stones ” 
0876); “ The Stbry of Sigurd the Vol- 
6ung and the Fall of the Niblungs ” 
(1876) ; n translation of the “ jEneid ” 
(1876); a translation of the “ (hlyssey ” 
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(1887); “A Dream of Joliii Ball,” 
etr. (1888); “ Signs of Change ” (1888) ; 
‘•^he Jtoots of the Momttaiua” 
(1889); “A Tale > of the Ho use of the 
¥5)ltiiigs ” (1889); ” News fi-oin No¬ 
where” (1890) ; “ Poems hy the Way” 
{J1891); “ The Story of the GUlloriiig 
I’ljiiu ” (1891); ” Gothic Architecture ” 
(^1898); Sucialisin, its Orowth au(l 
yatcoine,” with E, Belfort Bax (1898) ; 
“The Wo(mIB eyond the World ” (1894); 
“ The Well at the World’s End ” (1890); 
“The Water of the Wonditma Isles” 
(1897) f Co-editor of the Saga Lihiary, 
ami translator of sonio of 'the Sagas. 
For Critieisins, see Stedinan’s “A^ic- 
toiiiin Poets,” Swinburne’s “Essay.s 
and Stmlies,” Fonuau’S “ Living 
Poets.” 

• 

Mozloy, James Bowling, D.D. (h. 

Lincolnsliire, 1818 ; cl. January 4th, 
1878). ‘‘The Doetrhio of l’rede.4iiia- 
tion” (18.).')) ; “Tho Doe.trine of Bap¬ 
tismal Ui'goueratiou” (18.')li); ‘‘The 
Baptisuiul Cnutroversy ” (1802) ; “Sub- 
.seription to the Articles” (1808) '; “On 
Miracles ” (I OO.'i) ; “ Sennons ” (1870); 
‘‘Essa.ys” (1878), etc. Letters edited 
hy hi.s sister, A. Motley. 

Mozley, Rev. Thomas (b. Claiu.s- 
borougli, 1800; d. June 17th. ISIW 
“ Ueni'nisconccs, cliictly of Oriel College 
and llio Oxford Movement ’ (1882;; 
‘‘ltomini.scences, chictly of Towns, Vil- 
lagc.s, and Schools” (188o); “The Word” 
(1889^; “The Son” (1891); “Letters 
from Boino ” (ISO* ; “ The Creed, or a 
Philnsojjhy” fJ898). 

Muller, Friedrich Max (h. Dessau, 
Decemher Oth, 1828). “ Tho Jtig-Veda, 
nith Sayiiiia’s L’oinmontary ” (1819-71); 
“.A Survey of Languages ” (IS.w) ; 
“E'!.'«:jy on Comparative Mythology” 
(ISoS); ‘‘Historyof SauskritLiteratui'c” 
(lSi>9); ‘‘ Lcctiiros on the Science of 
Language” (1801-04); “Chips from a 
Gurinau Workshop” (t8C8-70) ; ‘‘On 
Mission*” (^I87;i); “The Origin and 
Growth of iieligious, a* illustrated by 
tho Religions of tjidia” (1878); “Bio* 
graphical Essays” (1883) ; “ The Science 
of Thought” (1887); “Biographies of 
Words” (1888); “Natural R.eligion” 
(1889) ;• “Pliysicul Bcligion ” (1891); 
“ 'J'hc Science of Language and its Place 
ii^ General E<lucation ” (1891) ; “ An¬ 
thropological Beligioii ” (1892) ; “ Thco- 
soiOiy” (1893); “Tl* Voddnta Philo* 
sophy” (1894). Has also edited “The 
Sacred Books of the East” (1875-85), 
etc, 


Muloch, Dinah Maria (Mrs. Craik)L 
(b. Stoke-upon-Trent, 1826; d. 1888). 
“ThoOgilvics” (1819); “ Olive”'(1850); 
“'Hie Head of the Family” (1851); 
“Agatha’s Husband” (18'>2); “John 
Halifax, Gentleman” (1857); ‘‘A Life 
for a Life” (1859); “Mistress andMaid ” 
(1SG3); “ Cnristian’s Mistake ” (1805) ; 
“ A Noble Life” (1860); “ Studias fr«jra 
Life” (1809); “Tlie Woman’s King¬ 
dom” (1870); “Hannah ” (1871): Poem.s 
in 1872; “Sermous out of Ohuidi” 
(1875); “The Laurel Buali” (1877); 
“A Legacy”- (1878); “An Unseiiti- 
mental Journey in Comw-aU” (1880), 
etc. S (20 A% ih lintiah Review (1858). 

Murray, David Christie (b. West 
Bromwich, April 13th, 1847). “ A Life’s 
Atonement” (1880) ; “Joseph’s Coat” 
(ISSl): “Coals of h’ire,” etc. (1882); 
“ ITcarts ” : “ By the Gate of tho Sea ”; 
“Val Strange” (1883); “'fho Way of 
tho World” (1884): “Jtainbow' Gold” 
(1885); “Aunt Rachel” (1886): “A 
Novelist’s Notcho(.k ” ; “ Tim Tra¬ 
veller Returns ” ; “ Old Bla/ier^s ITero ” 
(1887); “Tho Weaker Vessel” (1888); 
“Wild Don-ie” (1889); “John Vale’s 
Guardian” (1890); “He Foil Among 
Thieves” ; “ Onlv a Shadow” (1891) ; 
“Bob Martin’s Little Girl” (1892); 
“A. Wasted Crime”; “Time’s Ro- 
veugos” ; “ Tlio Making M a Novelist ” 
(1893); “A Rising Star’’; “In Direst 
Peril” (1894) ; ‘‘The Investigations of 
John Pym ” ; “ Moilnt Despair,” 

etc.; “The Martyi-cd Fool” (1895); 
‘‘A Capful o’ Nails”; “Tim Bishop’s 
Ainuxeineiit ” (1896) ; “ A Rogue's 

Conscience ” ; “ My Coiitom]»or;aii*s 

in Fiction”; ‘‘This Little World” 
(1897). 

Myers, Ernest James (h. Kes^Mck, 
1814). “'J’liePuritan.s*’ (1809); “FocniM’’ 
(1877): “Defence of Itonu-, and Oilier 
I Poems ” (I8o0); “Judgment of Pi ouic- 
theus” (1880); ‘‘Lord Althnrp ” (I81*>.i). 

Myers, Frederic Vf. H. (b. l(^s- 
wick, February Gtli, 1843). “Siiiiit 
Paul” (1867); , -‘Poems” (1870): 
“ Worasworth ” in tho JCuiflibh Men 
of TxJters serie.s (1881); “llenewal of 
Youth” (1882); “Essays” (1883); 
“Phantoms of the Living” (1880); 
“ Science and a Future Life ” (189:1). 


N • 

Napier, Uout.-Qenenil Sir WU- 
Uam Frimeis Patrick (h. Castle¬ 
town, 1785 ; d. 1860). “ History of tho 
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■'Peninsular War’’ (1828-40); “The 
Conquest of Scindo ” (1845) ; “ Historj’’ 
of Sir Charles James Napier’s Adminis¬ 
tration of Scindo” 065^; “Life uud 
Opinions of General fer Charles James 
Napier*’ (1857). See Lord Abordare’s 
“Life and Letters of Sir W. Napier” 
(1802). 

NaiSh, Thomas (b. Lowestoft, Suf¬ 
folk, 1567; d. cirra 1600). “Plaiuo 
Percevall,tho Peace-Maker of England’ 

“ Martin’s Months Miiide ” (1589); 

* ‘ Puppe with a Hatchet ” (1589 ?) ; “ The 
Rcturno of the Kenowned Cavaliero 
Pusqnill of England” (15S9); “The Ana¬ 
tomic of Absiu’ditio ” G5S9) ; “ Pasquil's 
Apologie” (1590); “Pierce Pennifesse, 
his SupUcation to the Divel” (lol)”): 

“ Strange Newes of the Inteiwptiiig 
certame Letters ” (1592); “Apologie of 
Pierce Pennilesse’’ (1592) ; “ (’liribt.’s 
Tcares over Jerusalem ” (1593); “Dido” 
(with Christopher Marlowe) (1594); “Tlie 
TJufortimatc I'laveller” (1594); “The 
Ten-ors of the Night” (1594); “Have 
with you to Saffron Walden ” (1596); 

“ Ntishe’s Lenten Stuffe ” (1599) ; 

“ Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 
(1600); “ The Retume of the Knight of 
the Post from Hell” (1606); uud other 
works. 

NesMt. Miss Edith, uowMrs Hubert 
llland (b. 18t58), “ Lays and Legends ” 

(1886 and 1892): “Leaves of Life” 
(1888); “Songs of Two Seasons ” (1890) ,* 

“Something Wrong” (1893); “Grim 
Tales ” (1893); “ As Happy as a King ” 
(1896); “ In Homespun ” (^1896), etc. 

Nettloshlp, Professor Bonry O’- 

Kettering. May 5th, 1839 ; d. July 10th, 
1803). “ Lectures luid Essays on Lctiu 
Literature and Scholarship ” (1885). 

Nettloshlp, John T. (b. Kettering, 'i 
February llUi, 1841). “Essays on 
Itwhert Browning’s Poetry” (1868) ; 
c-uhirged edition, 1890. ‘* 

Newman, Francis William (h. 

L'liidun, June 27th, 1805; d.* 1897). 
“The Human Soul: its Sorrows and 
.■V.-jiiiatious ” (1849); “Phases of Faith: 
I’aw-ages from My Own Creed ” (1850); 
‘‘.V Church of the Future” (1854); 

‘ Theism: Doctrinal .Mid Practical” 
(1858); “Miscellanies: Academical and 
H*?torii:^ ■’ (1869); “A Libyan Vocabu¬ 
lary ” (1^82); “A Christian Common¬ 
wealth” (1883); “Bebilius; or,Robinson 
Cruboo in Latin” (1884); “Life aftm- 
D'-atli ” (1886) ; “ h^minisc^^nces of 1’wo 
EjtilesandTwo Wars” (1888); and many 


other works, including “The Early 
History of the late Cardinal Newmsm *’ 
(1891) 

Newman, John Henry, D.D. \'u. 
Loudou, February 2lBt, 180T ; d. August 
11th, 1890). “Paiochial Sermons ’ 
(1838-14); “Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day” (1811); “The Theory of 
Religious Belief (1844); “The De^- 
lopmeiit of (‘hristiau Doctrine ” (1816); 
“Loss uud Gain: the Story of a Con¬ 
vert ” (1848); “ 'I’lic Oilico and Work of 
L' nivorsities ’ ’ (1854 -56) ; ‘ ‘ ivermon.s 

Preached on Various Occ.isioiis ” (1857): 
“ Apologia pro Vita Siiii” (1861); “’nre 
Di'eiiin of tferontiu.s” (18iJ5): “Poems” 
j (1868); “The Grammar of Assent" 
(ISTtlJ : and “ Mr. Gladstone's ‘Exjios- 
tulation ’ ” (f875). See Fnj liiiithtlii 
Ihrmc for 1877, F. W. Newnwiii's 
“Early History of the l;ile Caidiiril 
Nowniiiu" (IS'.il), J)r. Eilwin Ablnitl’s 
“The fViiglieim (’arei'v of Cardinal 
Newman,” It. 11. HuUou'.s “Cardinil 
Newman” (1891), etc. 

Newton, Sir Isaac (b. Woolstlioipe, 
Lincolnshire, December 25th. 1612 ; d. 
Kensington, March 20th, 1727). “Ihiu- 
cipia PhilosoXihisn Naturalis Miithe- 
matica ” (1687); ‘Quadrature ol 

Curves” (1700); “Opricks” (1701); 
“ Arithmoticu. Cuivcrsalis ” (1707): 

“ Analysis per* (piaiititutum iSern-s ” 
(1711)“ De Mundi iSyateru.itir ” (172.S); 
“Chronology of Ancient Kiiigtloms” 
(1728); “«Ihscrvatioi -s on the Proph(;cre.i 
of Daniel” (173:5): “The Method of 
Fluxions and Analysis hylntiniteSeries” 
(1736); and other works, puhli-drcal by 
Bishop Horsley in 1779-8->, under tliV 
title of “Opera qua* extant Omnia.” 
The Life of Newton has beon written by 
Foutenolle (17‘28), Frisi (1778), IJifj 
(1822), De Morgan (1833), Whewell 
(18:16), and Sir David Brewster (is.'i.". 
and 1855). His “Correspondence with 
Profeb.sor Cob.s” .'ijrpeared in IS'id. 
Bftf-t edition ot*“ I’riuc'piu,” 187,1. 

Newton, John (b, Loudon, Jnlv 'M tli, 
17*25; d. Decetiilier :5Ut. 1807). “ Car- 
diphuuia ; or, Uttei'ance of the- Heart ” 
(1781): “Messiah: Fifty Expository 
Discourses” (1786); juid, wrth Cwwpe’r 
the poet, the “Gluey Hymns.” '* 

Nlohol, Professor John, LL.D. (b. 

Moutrost', September Kth, I83:i; d. 
October llth, 1891). “Fragments ot 
Criticism” (I860); “Hannibal” (187:5); 
“ Byron ” (1880); “ Death of ThemUto- 
cles, and Other Poems ” (1880 ; “ Robert 
Burns” (1882); “American Litornturo” 
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a ; ^‘Praiici'8 Bacou, his Life and 
lophy” (1888-9); “Thomas Car- 
!>*’’ (1892), etc. 

C'^lobola, John*(b. IslinfTton, Feb- 
niavy 2iul, 17-lo : u. November 2()th, 

‘ ‘ Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer ’ ’ 
(1778) ; “ Biographical Anecdotes of 
NVilluiiii Hogaiili” (1781); “ Anecdotes 
Biiwycr ami many of his Literary 
f'tonds” (1782); “T'he I’rogrcsbes and 
rn])lic. Processions of (iueen Elizabeth ” 
(1788-1807); “Tlio History and Anti¬ 
quities* of the 'rown and County of 
Leicester” (179.'>-1,S1.)) ; “Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteontli Century” : 
(1812-1-)); “llliislratiousoftheLiteraiy j 
Ilistoiy of the Eighteenlli Century ” ' 
(1817-08'); “ Progresses, Proeessious, and 
.ilagniliient Festivities ^f King James 
the First, etc.” (1828); editions of (he 
Letters of Sir Jtieliard Steele and Bishop 
Atterbury : “ Tlio Bibliotboea Topo- 
giMpliica IJritannica” (178'.)-1800) ; and 
other works. 

Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (b. 

Connvall, March 10th, 1799; d. near 
Boulogne, August 8rd, 1848). “ Tafe of 

tVilliain Davison” (182.'1); “ Notitia 
Ilistoiiea” {1821); “ A Synopsis of the 
I’ceragf' of England'’ (1821); “ Testa- 
lueiila Vclu«ta” (182(5); “ Hi‘-tory of ! 
the Town and Sehool of Eiigby ” (1827), 
“Live:* of Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton ” ((8;{7) : “ History of the Orders 
of Knii'litliooil of the British Empire” 
(ISlil, and “Ljfo and Times of Sir 
Chri'ifojdier Hatfon’’ (1847). Edited 
Tin' Jfrri/v. iind certain of 

the Aldiuc Poets. 

Niooll, W. Robertson, LL.D. (b. 

A ncliimloir, A berdeoushire, October 1 Oth, 
18"’!). “Life of James Macdonald” 
XIS89); “ Memoirs of Professor Elmslie,” 

I te. Editor of T/h- Krpogitor, 'I'/m, 
r.iil'sh irri'lcl;i. The lloahum^ and of 
verul theological series. 

Norman, Henry (VcJLeiceator, 18-18), 
“The. Jtoal Japan” (1891); “’Hio 

People and Politic.s of the Far East” 
(1891). . , ^ 

Norris, W. E. “Heaps of Money” 
(1877); “Milo, de Mersne” (ISSit); 

“ Matrimony ” (1881); “ 'J’hirlbv Hall ” 
(18S;{); “ No New Tiling” (IRHo); “ A 
Man i't' Ills Wonl” (18-8-5); “Adrian 
•ATdal” (1885); “My Friend Jim” 
(WSd); “ A Bachelor's Blunder” (]88(»); 
"Major and Minol*” (1887): "The 
Rogue ■ (1888); “Mrs. Fenton” (1889); 

“ Miss Shafto ” (1889) ; “ The Btiffled 
Conspirators” (1890); ‘ Marcia” (1890); 


“ Misadventure ” (1890); “Mr. Chaine’s 
Sons” (1891): “Miss Wentworth’s* 
Idea ” (189D ; “ Jack’s Fathciy etc.” 
(1891); “His Grace” (1892); “A 
Deplorable Affair” (1893); “Matthew 
Austin” (1804); “Saint Ann’s” (1894); 
“Stylo in Fiction” (1894); “AVictim 
of Good Luck ” (1891); “ Billy Bellew ” 
1895); “ Dancer in Yellow ” (1890); 

“ Clarissa Furiosa ” (1890). 

North, Roger (b. 1050; d. 1733). 
“Lives of the Right ilou. Francis 
North, Baron of Guildford, Sir Dudley 
North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North” (1742-44)* “Exameii; or. an 
Enquiry into the Credit and Veracity of 
a Prctendwl Coinpleat History of Eng¬ 
land'’ (1740); “A Discoui’ac on the 
Study of the Law.s ” (1821); and “ Me¬ 
moirs of JMusick.” 

Norton, The Hon. Mrs. Caroline 
Elizabeth S., l^ady Maxwell (b. 1808; 
d. Jimo loth, 1877). “The Dandie’s 
Rout ” (1825) ; “ The Sorrows of 

Rosalie ” (1829) ; “ The TJndying One ” 
(1831); “ T'ho Coquette and Other 
Stories ” (1834); “The Wife and 
Woman’s Reward” (1835); “ITie 
Dream, and Other Poems ” (1840); 
“The Child of the Islands” (1845); 
“Aunt CaiTy's Ballads” (1847); “The 
Alartyr” (1849); “A liesidonce in 
Sierra Leone” (1849)? “Tales and 
Ski’tclu's ill Prose ami Verse ” (I8->0— 
identical with “Thp Coquette”); 

" Stuart of Dunleath ” *1851); “Eugli.«h 
T.awM of Custom and Mairi-age for 
Women of the i9th Ccntiiiy ” (1854); 
“Letter to Ihe Queen on the Mnmage 
and Divorce Bill” (185.5); “ The*Lady 
of La (ifiraye” (1882); “Lost and • 
Saved” (1863); “Old Sir Douglas” 
(1867) ; “The Rose of Jericho’’ (1870). 

Norton, Thomas (b. Sharpuulioe, 
Bedfordshire, 1532; d. 1581). Trans¬ 
lation of Calvin’s “Institutes” (1562); 
Three Acts of “ Ferrex and Poircx.*’ 


O 

O’Brien, William (b. 1852). “ When 
We Were Boy.s” (1890); “ Insh Ideas ” 
(189:i). , . 

O’Connor, Thomas Power, MJP. 

(b. Athloue, 1848). “ Benjamin J)is- 

raeli*’ (187-8); “ Lord Beacgnsfield : a 
Biography” (1879); “ Gladstone’s House 
of Commons” (1885); “The Parnell 
Movement” (1880); “Charles Stewart 
Parnell” (1891); “The Book of Pity 
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and of Death,” traaslatiou (189*2) ; 

• ” Sketches in the House ” (1893) ; “ Na- 
polooik” (1890). 

Occam, William of (b. 1270; d. 
1347). “Disputatio inter Clericum et 
Militeui” (1475); “Dialogorum libii 
septem adversus hecreticus; et Tnictutus 
de doginiitibus Johannia XXII.” (1470); 
” Opus nonaginta dieruin ct (ualogi, 
comjKuidiuin errorum contra Johauiiem 
XXXI.” (1481); ” Scriptum in priuium 
libruin sentonciai'um, in (mo theolomtai 
simul ct arciiim atque phitosophioa uog- 
niatii usque ad priucipiu rcRulvuutiir stilo 
elariasiiHo facili et apto ” (14S3); *‘ Qiiod- 
libeta septein” ^437); “Tractatns 
L<»gica^ divisua in tres partes ” (1488); 
“ Centiloqiiium Theologicum ” (1491); 

QnuQstioues et Deeisionos in qiiatuor 
libros Sententiarum ” (1195); “ Ex- 
positio aurea super totam ortem Veterojn, 
coutincns hosce troctatus ” (1496) ; and 
“ Sunima totius logicse ” (1498). For a 
list of Occam’s other works, see Jocher’s 
‘ • Gelehrten Lexicon. ’ ’ 

Oooleve, Tbomas (b. about 1370). 
English translation of ”De Kcgiinino 
Pritieipuni,” and iniuor pieces, printed 
by George Mason in 179C. Warton’s 
”History”; Kltson’s ” Bibliographia 
Poetioa,” and Ellis’s “Sj)ecimeu.s of the 
English Poets;’,’ also Morley’a “English 
Writers,” vol. vi. 

OgUby, Johlt (b. Edinburgh, 1600; 
d. 1676). Ti'anslations of ‘ ‘ The iEtioid ’ ’ 
(1640) ; "iEsop’sFables” (lO-H); “The 
Iliad” (1660); and “The Odyssey” 
(1661). 

Oliphant, Laurence (b. 1829; d. 
1888). “A. Journey to Katmundl.u,” 
“ The Bussiau Shores of the Black Se'* ” 
(1853) ;<J‘Minnesota and the Far West’’ 
(18.55) ; “ The Transcaucasian ('ain{iiugu 
under Omar Pjisha” (1850); “Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
185fS.59” (1860); “Patriots and Pili- 
bustera’’ (1861)Incidents of I’favel; ” 
“Piccadilly” (1870); “Land of Gilead” 
(1881); “Tractsand Travesties” (4882); 
“Altiora Peto” (1883); “SjTnpneu- 
iriuta” (1885); “Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure” (1887). Memoir by Mrs. 
Margai’et Oliphant (1891). ^ 

Ollpbant, Mrs. Margaret (b. 

18*28 • d. 1897). “Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland’4(1849); “Merklaiul” (r85l; 
“ Ailiim umeme of Mossgray ” (1852); 
“Harry Muir” (1853); Magdalen 
Hepburn ” (1854); “ LilMasleaf ” (1855); 
“^idee” (1856); “Katie Stewart” 


(1856); “The Quiet Heai-t” (1856); 
“ Chronicles of Carliiigford ” (iucIiuUng 
“Salem Chapel,” “The Peipetfial 
Curate,” “The Beotor,” “Miss Miy;- 
Joribauks,” and “Pluebo Junior”); 
“Memoirs of Edward Irving” (186'2),; 
“Agnes” (1866); “The Browulows’’ 
(1868) ; “The Minister’s Wife” (1869); 
“ Historical Skoti’hcs of the Iteign of 
George 11.” (186'.)): ‘'John” (lS7f): 
**Tliioo Brothers” (1870); “A Son of 
tin! Soil” (1870); “Memoir of Francis 
d’Assissi” (1870); “ S(iuire Arden” 
(1871); “Memoir of MonlaleiYibort” 
(187*2); “Ombra” (1872); “At his 
Gates” (187*2); “ Imioeenl.” (1873); 
“May” (1873); “A liase in Juno” 
(1871); “For Love and Life” (1874); 
“ Valentino and Ins Brothers” (1875) ; 
“The Curate iif Charge” (1876); *‘Tlie 
Makers of Florence” (1876); “Dnutu” 
(1877); “Cavitu” (1877); ‘* Mrs. 

Arthur” (1877): “Young Musgi'ave” 
(1877): “l)ress” (1878); “The Prim¬ 
rose Path” (1878); “ Witliin the IVe- 
eimts” (1879); “He that Will Not 
when he May” (1880); “A Literalv 
History of Enghind, 1710-18*25” (1882)'; 
“III Trust” (188*2); “The Ladies 
Liudoros” (1883); “ It was a lover and 
his Lass” (188:i); “Hohtei’’ (1881); 
“The Wizard’s Son” (1884): “Sir 
’rom” (1881); ‘*Madam” (1.885); “Two 
Stories of the Seen and the Cnseeu ” 
(1885) ; “A Country Gentleman ami his 
Fanu” (1886); “'I'he S«*i of his 
Fiitlicr”; “The MiAeis of Veniee ” 

(1887) ; ‘‘ The Second ^on ” ; “ Memoir 
of .loliii 'J'ulloeh”; “Cousin Maiy”; 
“ Joyce ” (1888); ‘* Lady Car ’’ ; “ 
Foor Gcntleiriiin ” ; “ Neighbours <iii the 
Green” (1889) ; “I'lieDuke’sDaughter’’; 
“'rho Mystery of Mrs. lilencarrow ” ; 
“ Koyal Pidinburgh ” ; ‘* Sons ami 

Daiigblers ” ; “ Kirsteeii ” (1890); 

“Jerusalem”; “ Janet’’; *‘The Hail- 
^ay Man and liis Oliildn'u” (1891); 
“The Miirriagn of Elinor”; “Diana 
Tndawuy”; ‘■'’I'hc Cuckoo in the 
Nest ’’; “ The Ili'ir Pfesuiniitive and 
the Heir Apjmrcnt” (189*2); “ r,a.ly 
Wilbain ” ; “ Meiiioiii of Thomas 

Chalmers”; “The Sorceress” (I89:i); 
“ The Prodigals and tlnar Inheritance” ; 
“A House in Bloomsbury” (1894); 
“ A Child’s History of SeoLland” ; ‘‘The 
Two Marys”; “Ohl Mr. Tredgoki”; 
“The Unjust Steward” 0396); “Th«f* 
Ways of Life” ; “ The Lady’s Wiilk ” ; 
“ William Blackw^id and his Sons ” 
(1897), etc.; “A Widow’s Tale and 
other Stories” (with Introduction by 
J. M. Barrie) (1898). 
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Ople. Amelia (b. 1769; d. 1853). 
“ IJve of Coquetry,” ” The 

Father and th<* Daughter” (1801) ; “ An 
I’ll'.gy l«) the Menmry of the Duke of 
iJeilford” (1802); “Adeline Mowbmy” 
(^801) ; “Simple Tales” (1806), etc. 

Otway, Tliomas (b. Trotton, Sussex, 
March llrd, lOul; d. London, April 11th, 
1<H5). “Alcibiades” (lO?*')); “Don 
Ciifhm ” (167;')); “Cains Marius ” (1680); 
“ The Orphan ” (1680); “ Venice Fn*- 
servod” (1682); “Titus and IJeioniw,” 
“ FrieiMlshij) in Fashion,” and “'J'lie 
Soldier’s Fortune.” 

Oulda (Louisa de la liamce). 
“A riadiio“ CecilCastlcmaine’sGage 
“Chandos;” “A Dog of Flanders;” 
“Under Two Flags” (1868); “I*iick” 
(1869); “Folle-Karine;”•*Friendship; ” 
“ Held in Bondage; ’’ “ Idalia” (1867); 
“ In a Winter (Jity; ” “ Pascavcl ”(1873); 
“Sigma;” “Strathmore;” “IVicotiin 
“Two Little Wooden Shoes” (187*11; 
“ Moths ” ; “ Pipistrello and other Stor¬ 
ies” (1880); “A Village Coinmuiio” 
(1881); “liiMaremma” and “Bimbi” 
(1882); “Wanda” and “Frescoes” 
(1883) ; “Princess Napraxiiie” (1881) : 
“A House Party” (1886); “Othauuu’ 
(1887); “Cuildeioy” (1889) ; “Jtutlino, 
etc.”; “Syrlin”; “Tower of Tad<ico” 
(1890); “ .Santa Barbara, nte.” (1891 ; 
“The Xe%v Priesthood” Itlio Medical 
Profession] (1893); “ The Silver Chi ist,” 
and “A LeinoiiTrue”; “ 'rwoOfienders” 
(189-1); “ A^'iews and Oiduioiis ” (189.)); 
“ Lc Sflve” (I89(i) ; “ TheMassarencs”; 
“The Altruist” (1897), etc. 

Ovcrbiiry, Sir Thomas (b. loSl ; 
d. 161.3). “ A Wife” (1611) ; “ Charac¬ 
ters” (1614): “ Obsemitions on his 
'I'vii'rci'i upon the State of the Seventeen 
Provinces ns they stood Anno Doni. 
1609” (1626); “Cnmims fallen fimn 
King James’s Table; or, his Table- 
Talk” (171.5). 

Owen, John, D.D. (b. 1616; d. Ealing, 
AugnslF 2tth, Hi8.3). “The Display 
of Anniiiianism ” (1642); “Communion 
with Cod”* (lC-';7); “On the Naturii, 
Bi.se and I’rogre&s, and Study of True 
Theology” (l661); “Exposition of tJio 
Epistle to the Hebrews” (1668); “On 
Justitielltiou” (1677); “SalusElectornm, 
Sauguis Jesu; or, the Death of Death in 
Uio Death of Oluist,” “ Diatriba do 
Divina Juatiria,” “Doctrine of the 
Saints, Perseverance Explained and Con- 
llnned,” “ Viiidiciie Ev.aii^elica),” 
“ Mortification of Sin by Believers,” 
“On the Divine Original, Authority, 


Self-evidencing Light and Power of the 
Scriptures,” “ Animadversions on ‘ Fiat * 
Lux,’” “Indwelling Sin,” “A* Dis- 
cour.se of tlie Holy Spirit,” “Christo- 
logia.” “Works, with Life,” in 1826. 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.R (b. 

Lancaster, July 2()th, 1804; d. December 
ISth, 1892). “Odontography” (1810- 
4.5); “Lectures on the Invertebrate 
Animals” (1846); “History of British 
Fossil Mammals and Birds” (1846); 

“I’arthcuogenosis” (1849); “History 
of British Fossil Ileptiles” (1849-.)!); 

“Paheoutology” (1860); “Lectures on 
Comparative Anatomy; ” “ The Arche- 
tyiie Skeleton:” “Fossil Reptiles” 
(1881),etc. “Life”byR. S. Owen(1894). 


Owen, Robert (b. Newton, Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, May lith, 1771; d. 18.58). 
“New Views of Society ” (1812), etc. 


Owen, Robert Dale (b. New 

Lanark, 1804; d. 1877). “System of 
Education at Now Lanark” (1824); 
“Moral Plipiology” (1831): “Per¬ 
sonality of (4od ” ami “ Authenticity of 
th(! Bible” (18;J2) ; “Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World ” (I860); 
“ 'I’he Dcbiitahle Land ” (187-2); 

“Threading My Way: an Autobio¬ 
graphy ” (1871), etc. 


P 

Pain, Barry Erie Odell (b. Cam- 
biidge, 1861). “In a Can.adiiiii Canoe, 
etc.” (1891); “ Stones nud Interludes ”; 
“Playthings and Parodies” (1892); 
“Graouie ami Cyril” (1893); “Kindness 
of the Celestial, etc.” (1894); “The 
Octavo of Claudius ’’ (1897). 

Paine, Thomas (h. Thetford, Nor¬ 
folk, January 29th, 1737; d. New York, 
.fune 8th, 1899). “Common Sense” 
(1776); “The American Crisis” (i776- 
831; “The Rights of Man” (1791-92); 
and “The Age of Reason” (1792 aih(l 
1796). His Life was written by “Francis 
Itydys*’ (George Chalnii'rs) (1781), 
Oldys (1791), Choelham (1869), Hick¬ 
man (1811), Sherwiu (1819), Kichai'd 
Carlile (1819), Harford (18*2o), and Vale 
(18.53). See The North American Jtecieu'y 
voJ. Ivii., ana Life by Monciiro D. Con¬ 
way. Works, Boston, 18.56 ; Politicul 
Worka, London, 1875. Vol. III. of* an 
edition by Mr. Conway appeardl in 180.5. 

Paley, William (b. Peterborough, 
July, 1743; <1. May 2atli, 1806' “Pnn- 
ciples of Moral and Political Fiiilosopby” 
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(1785); “Hot® PauUnro” (1790); “A 
View of the Evidences of Cnristianit}’ ” 
(1791)'; “Natural Theology” (1831); 
“ Sermons ” (1808) ; “llcasons for Con¬ 
tentment,” and “The Olergyraiin’s 
Companion in Visiting the Sick.” 'Works 
(1815),‘with Life; Memoirs by C. \V. 
Meudley in 1809. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (b. London, 
Jtily, 1788; d. Hampstead, July Cth, 
18til). “ History of the Anglo-Saxons ” 
(1831); “The Rise and Progi’ess of tho 
English Commonwealth” (1832); “Ro- 
tuli Ourim Regis” (183')); “The Ancient 
Kfil radars and Inventories of His 
Miijcsty’s Exchequer” (1836); “Truths 
anti Fictions of tho Middle Ages: the 
Mercliaut and the Friar ” (1837); “ Tho 
History of Normandy and of England ” 
(1851-57); and other works. 

Palgrave, Professor Francis 
Turner (h. London, September 28th, 
1824; d. 18fi7). “Idylls and Songs” 
(1854) ; “ The (lolden Treasury of Eng¬ 
lish Sengs and Lyrics ” selections (1861); 
Second Series (1897); “ Essai^s on Art ” 
(1860); “Hymns” (1867); “FiveDays’ 
Entertainments at Wentworth Grange ” 
(1868); “Lyrical Poems” (1871); “A 
Lyric Garland” (1874); “ThcTreahUiy 
cf Lyriral Poems” (1875); “Clirysomela, 
a Selection from the Poems of Robert 
Herrick” (1877); “ The Vision of Eng¬ 
land” (188H; “Tho Golden Treasury 
of Sucred Soiw,” selections (1889); 
“ Amciiophis ana Other Poems ” (1892); 
“Landscape in Poetry” (1897). Ho 
lias also edited the poems of Clough, 
Keatu. Wordsworth, and Scott, etc. 

Palgi’ave, Sir Reginald Francis 
Douce, K.C.B. (b. Loudon, Jime 28tb, 
1829). “The House of Commons” 
(1869) > “Tho Chaii'man’s Handbook” 
(1877); “Oliver Cromwell, the Pro¬ 
tector” (1890). 

Balgrave, William Gifford (b. 

1826; d. 1888). “ Personal Narrativetof 
a "dear’s Journey tbmugh Central and 
Easteni Arabia” (1862-63)^ “Hermann 
Agba ” (1872); “ Essays on Eastern 
Questions” (1872); “Dutch Guiana” 
(1876). Contributed much to periodical 
literature. 

Palmer, Edward Bensy (h. 1840; 
d. 1882). “ The Desert of the Exodus ” 
(181'); “History of Jerusalem ” (1871); 
“ Arabic (^-rammar” (1874); “HistWyof 
the Jewish Nation” (1874); “PerHian*Eng. 
lish Dictionary” (1876); “PoemsofBeha- 
ed-din Zoheir” (1876-77); “Haroun 
Alraschid” (1880) ; “Koran” (1880). 


Parker, Gilbert (b. Canada, 1862). 
“Pierre and his People” (1892); “Mrs. 
Falchion” (1893); “TheTranslationiof 
a Savage” (1894); WThe Trail of tins 
Sword” (189o): “ When Valmond camo 
to Pontiac ” (1895) • “An Adventurer of 
the North” (1895); “The Seats of tho 
Mighty” (1896); “The Pomp of tho 
Lavilettes ” (1897). Also dramatised 
“ The Seats of tho Miglity ” (1897). C 

Parker, Rev. Josepb, D.D. (b. 

1830). “Church Questions” (1862); 
“Ecce Dcus;” “Ad Clcram” *(1870); 
“Tlie Paraclete” (1874); “The IMest- 
hood of Ohri&t ” (1870); “ Tvias Cliildc,” 
autobiography (1886); “'Weaver Ste¬ 
phen” (1886); “Tho People’s I’amilj' 
Prayer-Rook ” (1889) ; “ Some On'! 
(1893); “ NonoiLike It” (189.3); “ Well 
Regun’ ’ (1893); ‘ ‘ Tho People’s Bible,” etc. 

Parnell, Thomas (b. Dublin, 1679; 
il. Chester, July, 1717). “I’ho Lite of 
ZoiliiP,” etc. Poems with Prose Works, 
:uid Life by Goldsmith (1773). 

Parr, Samuel, LL.D. (b. Harniw, 
January 15th, 1747; d. March (Jth, 1825), 
“Prefatio ad Bclleiideiiurii de Strjtii ' 
I’risci Orbis” (1788); “Letter from 
Trciiopolia to the Inbabitants of Eleu- 
theropoli.s” (1792); “ ('hniactera of the 
lift to Right Hoijourablo Charles .lames 
Fox, seleotiMl and iu part written by 
I’hiloputris Varvieeneis ” (1809), ete. 
•■Aphorisms, Opinions, and Reflectioii.s 
of the late Dr. S. Parr ” were pulilished 
iu 1826; “ BibliotlieeiitParmiia: a Cata¬ 
logue of the Jjihrary of tho Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D.,” in 1827; “Parriaiia; oi-, 
Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, IJj.D., 
collected and in part iviitten by F.. H. 
Barker, Esq.,” in 1828-29; and “Me¬ 
moirs of tho Rov. Samnel Parr, LL.D.,” 
by the Rev. William Field, in 18‘28, In 
the same year appotared an edition of his 
Works, “with Memoirs of his Lite and 
Writings, and a selection from his (.Cor¬ 
respondence, hyjlohn Johuslone, M.D.” 

Parry, Sir Charles< HnbertvBast- 
ings, Ilfus.D. (I). Bournemouth, Febru¬ 
ary 27th, 18t8). “His^ry and Dcvelo]!- 
ment of Mediaival and Modern Euro¬ 
pean Music ” (1877); “ Studios of Grejit 
Composei's” (1886); “The Art of 
Music ” (1893). ‘ 

Pater, Walter B. (b. August 4th, 
1839; d, July 30th, 1894). “ Studiou 

in the History of the Renaisaaueo” 
(1873); “Tho Itenaissance” (1870); 
“Marius tho Epicurean ” (1885); “Im¬ 
aginary Portraits” (1887); “Appre¬ 
ciations” (li^9); “Plato and Platon- 
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ism ” (189''J); “ A.n Imaginary Portrait ” 
(188t) ; Greek Studies” (1805). 

Patmore, Coventry Kearsay 
Bighton (I). IS28; tl. iSOli). “Pot'ms ” 
(ISllj, with additions in 1858, niulcr 
title ( 1 1’ “ Taniertoii Church Tower, 
and other Poems;” ‘fTlie Angel in 
the House,” in four parts—” The Bc- 
ti'utliiil ” (185-1), ” The Espousal ” 
“Faithful for Ever” (ISbO), 
uuil “Tilt* Victoiies of Love” (18(32); 
besides" Tlic Unknown Eros” (1877); 

in Art” (1881)); ” Rcligio 
Poetic” (181);i); “The Rod, the Root, 
and the Flowtjr” (181)5). A seleoLioii 
from Jiis poems hiis been puhiisliod by 
Hic'hiii d Gin nett, entitled “ Fionlegiura i 
Amuritis ” (187‘J). i 

Pattlson, Rev. Mark (b. Iloniby, 
Yorks., ISI.i; d. .luir •It'tli, 1881), “ Isiiao i 
Ciisaubon” (1875)“Milton*’ (1879); 
“Sermons” (1885) ; ”Essays,”wdlccted 
by IT. Ncttle“hip (ISS'J) Edited Works 
of Milton tind Pope. “Memoirs,” edited 
by Mrs. PaKison, now Lady Dilke 
(1885). neeollection.s by T. F. Althaus 
• and by Hon. L. A. Tollemai he. 

Payn, James (h. 1820,d. 18{)<s). ‘‘ Lost 
Sir Ma&singbei'd” (1864); “A County 
Eiiniily” (LS(i9); “A Perfect'Preasurc’’ 
(1861)). “Like Fiither, Liki! .Sun’’(1870); 
“At Her Mercy” (1871) ; “Less Bl.-ielc 
thiin we’re Painted” (1878); “By 
Proxy •• (1878); ” Whiit Ho Cost Her ’’ 
(JS78): “ High Spirits” (1879); “Under 
' One Roof” (187g): “Two Hundred 
J\»un(Js Re Will'd ” (1880'); “A Conh- 
(iential Agent” (1880); “ A Grape from 
a Thorn” ; **Eor Cash Only” 

(1882) ; “ Some Private Yiews” (18Si2); 

“ Litemry Recollcetioiis” (1881); “The 
Ltu k of the D.m-olls ” (188.5) ; “ Glow- 
Worm Tides’' (18S7); “Holiday Task.s” 
(1887); “A Prince of the Blood” 
(ISSS) ; “The Eavesdropper” (1888); 
“Thu My-stery of Mivhridge” (1888); 
“The Burnt Million ” (1890); “Notes 
from the (18907; “The Word 

ami th*c Will” ^1890); “SnnnyStorie.s, 
and Some Shady Ones” (1891); “A 
Modern Difk Wsiittington ” (1892); 
Stumhle on this nircshnld” (1892); “A 
Trving Patient’’ (189.S); “(rlcains of 
Mumotiy ” (1894); “In Market Overt” 

i l85).5) ; “ Tho Disappearance of George 
^Irifticld” (189(3). 

PaynO'Smith, Robert, D.D. (h. 

1818; d. Mai-ch 31st,*1895). “ I’rophrcy 
as a I'remrution for Clirist ” (1869) ; 

“ Daniel ’’ (1886), etc. 

P^aoook, Thomas Lovo (b. Wey¬ 


mouth, 1785 ; d. 1866). “ Headlong 

Hall (1815); “ Melin Court ” (1817); 
“Rhododaphne ” (1818); “ Nightmare 
Abbey” (1818); “ Maid Marian” (1822); 

“ Tlic Misfortunes of Elphin” (1829); 
“Crotchet Castle’’ (I8;il) ; “ Gryll 

Grange ” (I860). • . 

Peorse, Rov. Mark Guy (b. Cran- 
bome, 1812). “Mister Ilom and His 
Friends” (1872); “JohuTregenoweth” 
(1873); “Daniel Quorrn and His Re¬ 
ligious Notions ” (1875) ; “ Homely 
Talks” (1880); “Simon Jasper” (1883); 

I “Thoughts on Holiness” (1884); “Com- 
; ihli Stories ” (1884): “ Some A.spwts of 
the Blessed Life ” (1886): “ The Cliris- 
tiiinity of Jesus Christ ” (1888); “ Short 
Talks"for the Times” (1889); “Jesus 
Christ and the I’eople ” (1891); “ Elijah ’ 
the Man of God” (1891); “Naaman 
the Syrian” (1893); “The Gospel for 
tlio Day” (I8p3); “ Mo.<«\s ” (1894)v etc. 

Pearaon, Charles Henry (h. Isling¬ 
ton, 1830; d. 1894). “Tho Early ami 
Middle Ages of England ” (1861) ; 

“ ilislory of EngLaud During the Early 
and Middle Ages” (1867); “National 
Life and Chanicter” (1893). 

Poole, Georgo (b. 1552; d. 1598?). 
“The An-aignment of Paris” (1584); 
“Tho Device of the Pageant” (1.58.5); 
“An Eclogue Gvatulatorie ” (1589); 
“A Farewell” (1589); **Polyhymnia” 
(1.590); “Dcscuiisns Astracee” (1.591); 
“Tlio Hunting of Cupid” (1.591); 
“King Edward Ihe Firsf’’(1593): “Tho 
Honour of the Garter” (159.3); “The 
Battle of Alcaziir” (1.594); “The Old 
Wivc.s’ Tale” (1.595); “The Love of 
King David and Fair Bethsabe ” (11599): 
“Historic of Two Valiant Kniglits’’ 
(1599) ; ‘‘ Mcrrie Conceited ifcsts ” 

G627); “Tho Turkish Mahomet and 
llyron the Faire GiOi'k.” • 

Pemberton, Max (h. Birmingham, 
lSG’.i). “The Diary of a Scoundrel” 
(1891); “Tho Iron Pirate” (1893); 

* ‘ #ewel Mysteries I have Known’ ’ (1891); 

“ The Sea-Wolves " (1894); “ The Im- 
prcgu^blo City” (1895) ; “The Little 
Huguenot” (1895); “A (icntleman’s 
Gentleman” (1896); “A Puritan’s Wife” 
(1890); “ Chrwtine of the Hills ” (1897); 

“ Kronstadt” (1898). 

Pepys, Samuel (b. 1633; d. 1703). 

“ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy of England” (ijou). 

“ Didiy ” edited by Lord Bra^rooke in 
1825; another edition, 1879. Tne “Life, 
Journals, and Correspondence” of Pepys 
published in 1841 : new and enlarged edi¬ 
tion, with notes by H. B. Wheatley(l896). 
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Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Droinore 
(b, Bridgnorth, Shr^hire, April 13th, 
1728; <1. Dromoro. Irohuiu, ScT)tcnilier 
30th, 1811). “ Kuliqucs of Ancient Eng¬ 
lish Poetry” (ITOo); “Five IHeces of 
liunic Poetry, translated ” (1763); “'riio 
Songs^of Snloinoii, traiwlated, witli ;i 
(’ornruentary” (1761); translation of 
Mullet’s “Northern Antuiuities” (1770); 
“Tlie Hennit of Warkworth” (1771); 
“A Key to Ihe New Testament” (1770); 
and “ All Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stage” 079;!). llie “Ileluines” 
wore oditod by llalus and FnmivuU in 
1868. 

Philips, Ambrose (b. Lcicostorshirr, 
1671; d. Loudon, June 8th, 1749). “ Pas¬ 
torals ” (1798); “A I’oeticnl licttor from 
Clojiuuhagcu” (1709); “Persian Tales” 
(1709); “ 'llio Distrost Mother ” (1712); 
“The Briton” (1722); “Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester ” (1722), and 
“Poems” (1748). Edited The Fm- 
thUiker, “ Life ” by Dr. Johnson. 

Philips, Francis Charles (b. 1810). 
“As in a Looking-Glass” (1885); “Jack 
and Three Jills” (1886); “A Lncky 
Young Woman ” (1886); “ Social Vicis¬ 
situdes ” (1886); “ The Dean anil his 
Daughter” (1887); “Strange Adven¬ 
tures of Lucy Smith” (1887); “Little 
Mrs. Munay” (1888); “Young Mr. 
AinsHe’s Gour^ship” (1880); “ A French 
Marriage” (1890); “Extenuating Cir¬ 
cumstances” (1801); “Madame.Valerie” 
(1892); “Con»tance” (1893); “Oiiu 
Never Knows” (1893); “Mrs, Boii- 
verie” (1894); “ A Doctor in Diflicmltics ” 
(1891); “ The Worst Woman in London ” 
(1895); “A Question of Tiiste” (1895); 
“An rjiidcsorviiig Woman” (1890); 
‘ “ Mrs, Bouverie ’ ’ (1896); “ The Luckiest 
of Three ” (1896). 

Pinero, Arthur Wing (b. Lmdon. 
bS'irj). “The Plays of A. W. Puiero,” 
begun 1891. 

Pinkerton, John (I*. 1758; d. 1820). 
“Scottish Tragic Ballads” (178k); 
“Essay on Meihtls” (1782); “Rimes” 
(1782): “Select Scottish Baljads ’ (1783); 
“ Lettci's on Literature” (1785); “Aiiciont 
Scottish Poenw ” (1780); “A Dissertation 
on the (Jrigiu and Progress of the Scy¬ 
thians or Goths” (1787).; “Vite Au- 
tiqua- Sanctorum,” etc. (1789); “An 
Inquiry into the History oi Scotland” 
(1789); “ The Medullic History of Eug- 
laud2o the Revolution ” (1790); “ Scottish 
Poems” ^792) ; “Olwervationa on the 
Antiquities, etc., of Western Scotland ” 
(1793); “IchouographiaScotiea” (1797); 
“The History of Scotland from the 


Accession of the House of Stuart to that 
of Mary” (1797); “The Scottish Gal¬ 
lery ” (1799); “ Walpoliana; ” “ Mc|h«m 
Geography; ” “ Re^^illectious of Pans, ’ ’ 
“Petralogy;” an edition of Burhuifr’.s 
“ Bruce ; ’* ;ind other works. ‘ ‘ Literary 
Correspondeuco ” (1830), ' 

Planch^, James Bobinson(h. 1796; 
d. 1880). “Lays and Legends of the 
Rhine” (1826-27); “Descent ofctlie 
Danube from llalisbon to Vienna” 
(1828); “History of British (lostumc” 
(1831); “ Regal Ro.cords: Cornnation of 
Queens” (1838); “Souvenir of* 1 lie Bal 
Costume ” (1812); “ J’ursinvant at 

Arms; or, Iloraldry Founded iqion 
Facts” (1851); “Corner of Kent; or, 
some Acoouiit of tlie Parish of Ash-uexl- 
Saiidwich” (1861). 

Plnmptre, Edward Hayes, D.D., 

Dean of Wells (b. Augii.st Gtli, 1821 ; d. 
February 1st, 1891), “ Things Old and 
New” (1841); “Sermons at King’s 
College” (1859); “Lazarus and Other 
poems” (1864); “ Master and Scholar ” 
(1866); “Christ and Clirisleiidoni ” 
(1867); “The S(iirits in Prison ” (1881); 
“The Coramodia and t’anzoiiniere of 
Dante” (1886); “Life of Thomas Ken” 
(1888). TraiKslatod Sophocles (1866) 
and ^'isehylu.s (1870); a leading eontii- 
Imtor to Bishop Klliooit’.s “Old and New 
'J'estameut Commentaries for EngJisli 
Readers.” 

Pollock, Professor Sir Frodorlck, 
Bart. (b. Ilucember lOth, 1815). “Spin- . 
ozji, his Life and I'i-tilosophy ” (1880); 

“ Essays in .Turispnidence and Ethics” 
(1882), “Tlie Land Laws” (1883); 

“ An Introduetion to tlie History of the 
Scioneo of Politics” (1890); “ (.Ixford 
Lcelurcsund Other Discourses” (1890); 

“ History of Englisli Law before the 
Tinu! of Edward I.” (189.)), otr*. Editor 
of the Law Reports. 

Pope, Aloxandor (h. London, May 
21st, 1688; d. Twickenham, May 30tli, 
1741). “ PaBto’’alH ” (17(K1); “ An Ess.iy 
on Criticism ” (1711): “/I’he Rape of the 
Lock ” (1711 and 1711); “ The Messi ih ” 
(1712); “ The 'J’omple qf Fame” (1712) ; 
‘•'I’l-ologue to Cato” (1713); “Windsor 
Forest’* (1713); “Ode for St. Cecilia’s 
Day ” (1713); “ Nairiitivo of Di*. Robeit 
Norris, concerning the Strange add De¬ 
plorable hVeuzy of J. D. (John Dennis) ” 
(1713); “Elegy to the Memory of ur 
Unfortunate Iindy” (1717): “Epistle 
from Eloisa to Ahelard’’ (1717); “ Three 
Hours After Marriage ; ” translation 
of the “Iliad” (1716-20); edition of 
Shakespeare (1725); translation of the 
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“Odyssfiv” (I72.>2f)): “ Lettera to 
('rortwell” (172f)); “Treatise on the 
B:itW)s“ (;i727j; “Thel)imciad“(172«); 
cOKjti’iltutions to ThfKh'nb Street Jmrmtl 
(l73()-.‘{7); “Epistle on Taste” (1731); 
“ lissay on Man” (1732-34); “Moral 
Essays” (1732-3')); “Enislle to Ar- 
loilliuot” (173>)); “ CoiTe8|Km(li‘ne('” 

(173') anil 173(i); “ Iinitutions of Horace ” 
(l7!f<l-l-7); “ Epilogue to the Satives” 
(1738); “The New iJminiad” (1712-, 
43). J’l’st edition of Works, Elwin’s.* 
See als(i,tlie editions l)y A. W. Ward 
(ISd'J), Mark I'attisou (ISdU), (lowden 
Clarke (1873), and Ilossetli (1873), with 
biographies; “ Concorda,nco to Pope's 
Works,” by Abbot (187’)); and “ Poiie ” 
(1880). For Criticism, see Johnson's 
“Lives of tlie Poets,” IJ^/litt’s “ Eng- 
hsli Poets,” De Quinew’s “Leaders of 
Jjiterature,” Sainto Bcuve’a “ Cxius- 
crios,” Taine’s “ English Literature,'’ 
StopUon's “Honrs in a Library” and 
liis “I’ope” (J/cH of Letters), a Uer- 
mun “Life” by Deetz (Leii)zi<;, 187l)), 
Lowell's “ Study Windows,” etc. 

Porson, Richard (b. East Tinston, 
Noifolk, I hiccinlxT 2i>th, 17ol); d. L<in- 
doij. September 28th, 1808). “Letters 
to Mr. Aiidideacon Travis” (1700); 
editions of the “Hecuba” (1707), 
“ OrtMis” (17081, “Phienisstt*” (1700), 
“Medea” (180l); and other j)iiblu’a- 
tioiis ciillectc'd liy Monk and Bloom- 
lield in the “ Adversaria*’ (1812); hv 
. Dobi ce in the “ Not e in Arisiophaueni * ’ 
(1820), by Kidd Ai the “Tracts and 
AliM-i-ll-nieous Criticisms” (181.)); the 
ttlu-le forming, with his “ Pliolii 
Craruni Li'xii'on’* and “An Imperfect 
Onlline of his Life” by Kidd, the .six 
volmiies of “ Opera J’hilologica ct 
Crihi’a,” Si/ also *• Poi>ioniiina” (1811); 
“ A .Sliort Account of the Lite Mr. 
liicliard Poi’son,” by the Itev. Stepben 
Wohton (1808): “ A Narrative of the 
T.ast Illnch.s and Dn itli of Richard Por- 
huu,” by Dr. Adam ClaHio (1808); “A 
Vmdiciiitiou of th-' laterary (.Iharaeter of 
the late Professor Por-son,” b}' Crito 
Coiitabrigiensis (Dr. Tiirton, Bishop of 
Ely) (1827) ; “The Life of Richarft 
Porsoii,” by the Rev. .1. Selby Watson 
(1801); and Aikon'.'f “ Athcnicnm.” 

Porter, Anna Marla (h. 1781); d. 
Biistol, June 2l8t, 1832). “Artless 
Tales ” (1703); “ Octiivia” (1798); “ Thu 
Lake.s of Kilhiniey” (J18()l); “A Sailor’s 
Friendsh’p and a Soldier’s liove ” (lS0.j); 

‘ ‘ The 11 uiigaiiau Bothers ” (1807) ; 
“Don Sebastian” (1809); “Ballads, 
Bomanccs, and Other Poems” (1811) ; 


“The Recluse of Norway” (1811); 
“ Walsh Colville” (1819); “The Feast 
of St. Magdalen” (1818); “ The VBIage 
of Miiriciidorpt” (1821); “The Knight 
of iSt. John” (1821) ; •• Roche Blanche ” 
(1822); “ Tahss Round a Winter Hearth” 
(in conj unction with her sister Jltnc); 
“Honoi-O’Ear'a” (1820); “Barony” 
(1830) ; and otlier works. 

Porter, Jane (b. Dnrliam, 1776 ; 
d. Bristol, May 21th, 1850). “ Tliaddeus 
of Warsaw” (1803); “'JIio Scottish 
Chiefs” (1810): “Tlio Pa.stor*s Fiw- 
.side ” (1815); “ Duke Christian of Lnne- 
herg” (1821); “Coming Out,” and 
“ The Field of Forty Footsteps ” (1828); 
“Talcs Round a Winter Hearth” (in 
conjunction with her sieter Anna 
Maiin) (1820); “ Sir Edwanl Seaward’s 
N.airativu; ” and other works. 

Praed, Mrs. Rachel Maokworth 

(h. Onccnslatid, * Maifh 27th, 1852). 
“An Australian Heroine’’ (1880); 
“Policy and Pa.ssion” (1881) ; “Na¬ 
dine” (1882); “Moloch” (1883); “Ze¬ 
ro ” (1881); “ Affinities ”; “ Australian 
Life”; “The Head Station” (188.5); 
“The Brother of the Shadf)W ” ; “Mbs 
Jacobson’s Chance ” (1886); “The Bund 
of Wedlock ” ; “ Longleat of Ko(»ralhvn” 
(iS87); “Aiiaiie” (1888); “The ko- 
tiiaiu'u of a Station”; *«The Soul uf 
Counloss Adrian” (1891); “The Romance 
of a (Jiahil” (1892); “ Outlaw and Law- 
jiiaker” (189:i); “Cbrhitiua Chard” 

(1801); “Ml'S. Tregnskiss'’ (189.5); 
“Nidma” (1.897); “The Scourge- 
Stick” (1808) Has also writlou novels 
in oollahoratiou with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. 

Praed, Wlnthrop Maokworth (b. 

1802; d. 1839). “ Poems” (1861), with 

Memoir by Derwent Coleridge. • 

Price, Richard, D.D. (b. Llaiigeinor, 
lilamui'gansliire, Februiiry 2.3vd, 17'23; 
d. March 19th, 1791). “Review of,J;hij 
I’rineipiil tjuestions and Difficulties in 
Morals” (1758) ; thi’cc tli!3Sfcrtation8*bu 
“ Prayer,” ** Miraculous Eviduntus of 
ObrlstiJinity,” and “ On the Reasons for 
Expecting that Virtuous Men shall meet 
after Death in a State of Ha]>iunuss ” 
(1767) : and “A Free Discussion uf the 
I)oetrine.s of ^Materialism ” (1778). Sec 
the “ Life ” by Morgan (181t5). 

Piieetley, Joseph, LLJ>. (b. Fk1d> 
liead.'near Leeds, March 13A, 1733; 
d. February 6th, 1801). “The Scrip¬ 
ture Doctrine of Remisuon;” “Lectures 
on the Theory of Language and Uni- 
veraal Grammar” (1702), “Chart of 
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Biography'' (1763); “ Tho History and 
Present State of Electric Science, with 

(iiigmal Observations" (1767); “ Kudi* 

ments of English (jrammar ” (1769); 
‘‘Theological Kepository” (1769-88); 
“ Tho Historjr anu Present State of Dis- 
eoverfos relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours ” (1772): “ Institutes of Natural 
and Revealed Beli^ou” (1772): “Ex¬ 
amination of Reid, Beattie, etc. ’’ (1774) *, 
“ Experimnnts and Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air” (1774); “The 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity” 
(1777); “Lectures on Oratory aud 
Criticism” (1777); “Disq|uisitions Be- 
lating to Matter and Spirit” (1777) ; 
•‘A Harmony of tho Evangelists, in 
Greek” (1777); “ Observations on Edu¬ 
cation ” (1778); “ Letters to a Philo¬ 
sophical Unbeliever” (1781-87); “A 
History of Corruptions of Christianity ” 
(178‘2) ; “ A History of Early Opiurous 
Concerning Jesus Christ” (1786) ; “Lec¬ 
tures on History and General Policy ” 
(1788); “ A General History • of tho 
Christian Churdi to tho Fall of the 
Western Empire ” (1790); “ Discourses 
on the Evidences of Bovealed Religion ” 
(1791); “An Answer to Mr. Paine’s 
‘ Age of Reason ’ ” (1795); “ A Com- 
panson of the Institutes of Moses with 
tho’c of tlie Hindoos and other Aiieieiit 
Nations” (1799) ; “A General Ifistorj' 
of the Christian Church from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Present 
Time ” (180*2) Notes on all the Books 
of Scripture” (1803); “Tlie Doctrines 
of Heathen Philosophy Compared with 
those of Revelation ” (1804) ; and otlior 
“Works” included in the 26-voluTne 
edition published with a “Life” by 
J. Towill Rutt, in 1823. 

Prior, Blattliew (b. July 2lst, 1664 ; 
d. Wi'inpole, September 18th, 1721). 
“Tlie City aud Country Mouse” (1687) 
(w'ith Halifax); “CfU'men Secularo” 
(1700); and other works, a collected 
edition of which appoored in I 7 I 8 . 
“ Poems ” edited, with biogmphical and 
critical introductions, hy Dr. Johnson 
(1822), John MitWi (183'?),and‘George 
Gilfllian (1S.57). “ Memoirs ” aud “ Sup¬ 
plement” to Poems in 1722. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne (b. Lon¬ 
don, October 30th, 182.3; d. London, 
F’ebriiary 2nd, 1864). “ Legends and 
Lyrics” (18.58). the “Memoir” 

prefixed to her Poems by Charles 
Diokens^l866). 

Procter, Bi^an Waller, “Barry 
Cornwall” (b. Wiltshire or London, No¬ 
vember 21st, 1787; d. Loudon, October 


4th, 1874). “ Dramatic Scenes ” (1819); 
“A Sicilian Story” (1820); “Ma,’'ciau 
Culonua” (1620); “Miriuadola,” ucplay 
(1821) ; “The Flooii of Thessaly*’ 
(1822); “ Effigies Poetics*; ” “ English 
Songs” (1832); “Essays and Tales in 
Prose” (18.51); besides “Biographies” 
of Kean end Lamb. Edited Shake¬ 
speare and Ben Jonsoii. Alee Miss Mar- 
tmeau's “Biographical Sketches”fand 
his “ Autohio^aphy ” (1877). 

Proctor, Rlobard Anthony (b. 

March 23rd, 1837; d. 1888). /‘Hainrn 
and its System ” (1865) ; “Handbook of 
the Stars, aud Qnonionic Star Atlas ” 
(1866); Constellation Seasons ” (1867); 
“Half-Hours wdth the Stars” (1869); 
‘•Other Worlds than Ours” (1870); 
“The Borderiund of Scionco” 0«7fl) ; 
“Transits of Venus” (1874); “The 
Universe and Coming Transits ” (1871): 
“ Wages .and Wants of Science Workers ’ ’ 
(1876); “ Myth.s aud Marvels of Astro- 
nomv” (1877); “Plt’ii.sant W.av.s in 
Science” (1878); “Rough Ways Miide 
Smooth ” (1879) ; ‘‘Easy Star Les-sons” 
(1881); ‘‘F.ainiliar Science Studies” 
(1882) ; “ Chance and Luck ” (1887). 
Was the editor of Kuowledtfe. 

Prynno, William (b. Swainswick, 
Somersetshire, 1600 ; d. London. Oct()l)cr 
21th, 1669). ‘‘ Hibtrio - Mastix : the 
Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s I’ragedie ” 
(10.33) ; “ Newes from Ipswich ” (16.'i7) : 
“ The Antipathie of 1 he F.iiglisli Lordly 
Legacie both to Regiill Moiiarthy ,aml 
Civil! Unity” (lOU); “A I’lcJisimt 
Purge fora Roman Catholic to Evaciiato 
his Evill Humours” (1612); “Pride's 
Purge” (1648); “Records of the Tower;” 
“Parliamentary Writs,” etc. .SVc vol. 
Hi. of Howell’s “ State Trials and Docu¬ 
ments Relating to William Prynne,” 
etc. (Camden Society, 1877). 

Pnrehas, Samuel (b. T]iaxti‘il, F.-- 
sex, lt577: d. London, September 30th, 
1626). “ Purchaa, his Pilgrimage ; or, 

Relations of l;he Woiid, and the Ih.*- 
limons Observed in all Ages and Places 
discovered from the Creo^tion to th’s 
Praseut” (1613); “ Microcosinus ; or, 
the Historie of Man” (1619); “Tho 
King’s Tower and Triumphant Arch of 
London ” (1023); “ Haklytus ,Po 8 thu- 
mus; or, Pnrehas his Pilgrimcs, coii- 
tajming a History of the World, iii Sea 
Voyages and Lande Travels, by English¬ 
men and Others ”9 (1625-26). 

Pttsey, Bdward Bonverle, D.D. 

(b. 1800; d. September 16th, 1882). 
“The Doctrine of tlie Real Presence 
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Vindicated” (185.)); ‘‘A History of 
the Councils of the Church” (ife?); 

“Si^jnoiis TreacUed More the [Ini- 

ve:;8ity of Oxford *?» (1859 and 1872); 
‘‘Th(i Minor Prophets, with Coimiien- 
tagr” (1SI)‘J-C7) ; “ Daniel tho Projihet” 
(IHGl); “ The Cliuvfh of Enslaud a Por¬ 
tion of Christ’s One Holy Catholic 
ChuR’h ” (1805); “Un-Science, not 
Sci«ice, Adverse to Faith ” (1878); 
‘‘ Advii’o onHearingConfesBioii” (1878); 
“ Pfiiochial Senuons;” “What is of 
Faith ai to Everlasting Punishnimit ” 
(1880) ; ” Sermons for the Church’s 
Se.asoiis” (1888): “Private Prayers” 
(ins.’)). Edited “ Tracts for the Tiines.” 
VoK. i. and ii. of “Life” by Liddou 
.(lid others (1.S98). 

Puttonham, Georgo fn-rx l.'i.'id). 
“ 1'ii'lheniades ’ (l.)79) ; “ Arh; of 

Knglisli Pol‘bLo ” (l.')8it) ; both rejuinled, 
wilTi Memoir of the Author by ILi/lo- 
wood ill ISl I. FacHitiiile of the “ Arte ” 
by Arbor (18li!)). 

Fye, Honry Janies (b. Loudon, 
I74.j; d. 1818). “The Progress of Jto- 
linoinent ” (1783); “Shooting” (178t); 
“A Coinincntiny illustrating the Pootii’s 
of Aristotle, by 'Fxaruples taken chietly 
from the Modem Poets” (1792); “Al¬ 
fred” (18(11); and “ Coinmeiite on the 
ComiiiLiitators of Slmke.spearo ” (1807); 
“Poems” (1810). 


“O.” (AVt* Couch, Aeihue Thomas 
Quiu.ku.) 

Guarles, Fraiioi8(b. Romford, E.ssex, 
l.')‘)2; (1. September 8th, 1011). “A 
FiMst forWormes” (1020); “Peutalogia; 
oi. the Quiiitosseucu of Meditutiuu” 
(1020); “Hadassa; or, the History of 
•^iiLvn Esther” (1021); “ Argulus anil 
P.irtheiiia ” (l(i21); “Job Militant, with 
Mi’ditations Divine aud‘Moral” (1021); 
“Sion's Elegie# Wept by Jeremie tbo 
Prophet ” (lti21) ; " Sion’s Sonnets Sung 
bv Sulom.jir the Jiing. and periphras’d ” 
(102)); “Divinc'Pooiri.s” (1080); “ ifl- 
vine Fancies” (1032); “Emblems, Di¬ 
vine and Moral” (108')); “Hieroglyphics 
of the.* Life of Man” (1088); “'J'ho 
.Shepiicrd’s Oracles ” (1014); “ The 

A'lrgiu Widow” (1619); “Enchiridion, 
(’.lutaiuing Institutions Divine, Contem- 
pLitivo. Practicall, Moral, Ethical, Eco- 
nomicfii. Political” (16.52), etc. 

Qiilnoey, Thonuui die (b. Manches¬ 
ter, .August loth, 1785; d. Edinburgh, 


December 8th, 1859), ‘ ‘ Works ” (1853): 
—i. “Autobiographic Sketches’’; li. 

” AutoWograpMe sketohes, with Recol¬ 
lections of the Lakes”; iii. “Miscel¬ 
lanies, chiefly NaiTativo ” ; iv. “ Miscol- 
laiiioa”: v. “ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” (1822); vi. “Skutches, 
Critical and Biograjihie ” ; vii. “ Studies 
of Secret Records, Personal and His¬ 
toric”; viii. “Es-says, Sceptical and 
Auti-Swiptical: or, Problems Neglected • 
or Misconceived”; ix. “ Leadci-s in 
LiterafuiT, with a Notice of Traditiomil 
Errors atTcctiug Them”; x. “Classic 
Itefsirds, Iteviewed and Deciphered ” ; 
.xi. “ Critical Suggestions on Style and 
I Rludoiie, with (rermaii Tales^’; xii. 

“ Spcciilutious, Literary and Philosophic, 
with (iermaii Tales””; xiii. “Sneoubi-" 
tiims, Literary and Philosopbic ”; and 
xiv. “ TiPtfers to a Young Man whose 
K<liii iition has been Neglected.” Much 
more comiileto edition by Tickiior am I 
Field, of Dostoii, U.S., in twenty 
vobiines. For biography, liis 

“Autobiography,” Miss Martincau’s 
“Biographical Sketches,” Lis “Life” 
by Page (1877), and Prof. Masson in the 
Jiiiijhttli Men of Leiter^t series. For 
Criticism, see Stirling’s “Essays” and 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Libiiiry,” etc. 


R 

Radollfib, Anne (bt Loudon, July 
9th, 1701; d. London, February 7th, 
1823). “The Castles of Athliu and 
Dunbayue” (1789); “The Silician 
Romance” (1790); “The Koiiianbe of 
the Forest” (1791) ; “The My-^fterios of 
TJdolpho” (1791); “ A Journey Through 
Hollaud” (1795); “The Italian” (1797); 
“Gaston do Blondoville” (18241); and 
“Poems” (1831). For Biography aud 
Criticism, see Scott’s “Biographies,” 
Dunlop’s “ IGstory of Fiction,'’^K.a- 
v.-j^iagn’s “Women of Letlm’s,” and 
Jciifl'rcBou’s “NovcL ami Novelists.*' 

RaJteigh,*Sir Walter (b. Huyas, 
Devoiisliirc, l.)r)2, d. London, October 
29th, 1018). “The Discoveiy of the 
Large, Beautiful, and Rich Empire of 
Guiana” (1590); “A History of the 
World” (1014); “Advico to hi.s Son.’’ 
etc. “ Works ” in 1751 and 1829. For 
Biography, ««.*the “Lives” by White- 
head^ Oldys, Birch,- Cayliuf (1805), 
'rhomsoii (1830), Tytler (1833), Napier 
(1867), St. John (i868), aud Edwards 
(1870) ; also, D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of 
Literature,’.’ and Kingsley's Miscel- 
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lanies.” I’or Criticism, soe The. E/hn- 
hmy/t Rerieu\ vol. Ixxi., and Haimaii’s 
edition of the “Poems” (ISTi)). Sec 
siLso the “ Jiihliogrjiphy ” hy T. N. 
Brushiield (1886). 

Bamsay, Allan (h. Leadhills, Lnn- 
arkstifre, October liith, 168G; d. Edin¬ 
burgh, Jatjusiry 7tli, 1758). “Poems” 
(1721); “Fables and Tales” (1722); 
“'Hib Monk and tie Miller’s Wife” 
(1723); “Health,” “Teji-Table Mis- 
ecllauy,” and “Evergreen” (1721); 
“'Hie Gentlo Shepherd” (1725); 
“Thirty Fables” (1730); “Scots Pro¬ 
verbs (1730). “ Works,” with “ Life” 
(1877). 

Ramaay, Edward Bannorman, 
LL.D., Dejin of Edinburgh (b. Aberdeen, 
January 31st, 1703: d. Edinburgh, De¬ 
cember 27th, 1872). “ lleininiscences of 
Scottish Life and Cliaractcr ” (1867). Acr 
“Memoir” by Ih'ofessor Cosmo limes, 
})retixcd to twenty-tliird edition of 
“EeminiBCcnces,” and “Memorials and 
Recollections” by C. Rogers(1873). 

Randolph, Thomas (b. Newnhiun, 
Northamptonshire, IGUo; d. March 17th, 
1635). “ Amtipjms; or, 'fhe Jovial 

Philosopher” (1630); “Tlie Jealou.s 
Lovers” (1632); “CornelianumDolium” 
(Kills); “Ainynta.s; or, The 'Impossible 
Dow'iy ” (16ii8); “ Hey for Honesty ” 
(1651); and “Poems,” published with 
“The Musos’ Looking-Glass,” and Ids 
other works (1868). ‘ ‘ Dramatic Works,” 
edited by IrV. Carew Hazlitt (1875). iV v 
Wood’s “Athonns Oxoiiienses” inul The 
Eetronpectii'i' vi. 61-87. 

Bawllnaon, The Bov. Proflessor 
George (b. 1815). “Now Version of 
Herodotus”(1858-62); “Tho FheGreat 
Monai-cliics of tlio Anoiont E.>jitern 
Worlds” (1862); “ Manual of Aucient 
History” (1869); “Tho Sixth Groat ' 
Oriental Monarchy” (1873}; “The 
Soyenth Great Oriental Monarchy” 
(1876); “TheHistory of AncientEgy^^t” 
(1881); “Tlic Religions of the Ancient 
World ” (1882); “ Egypt i^id Babylon ” 
(1885): “Partliia” (1886); “Moses: 
his Life and Times” (1887); “Biblical 
Topography” (1887); “Tho Kings of 
Israel and Judah” (1889); “Isaac and 
Jacob ” (1890); “ History iff PhiEnicMi ” 
(1893), etc. Has also wntten expositions 
of several books of the Old Testament. 

J^wUnaon, Mi^or-Gon* Sir Benry 
Crevwlwe, F.B.S., D.C.Ij., (b. 

Chadlingtou, Oxon., 1810; d. March 
.5th, 189.5). “ITie Persian Cuneifonn 
Inscription at Bchistuu ” (1840); “ The 


(hinniform Inscription of Babylon and 
Assvn'a” (18.»0); “Outline of" tho 
Hishiry of Assyria ” (1<S,)2); “ Notfts on 
the Early Hishn-y <.f Babylonia ” (1SP4); 
translation of “Tho Inscriiition of 
Tiglatii Piloser” (1857); “ England and 
Russia iu the East” (1874). Joint 
editor of “The Cuneifonn Inscriptions 
of Western Asia ” (1801 -70), etc. 

Rayleigh, John William Stiutt, 
Lord, D.C.L., LL.D. (b. November 12<h, 
1842). “ Tho Theory of Sound ” (1877- 
78), etc. Edited Clerk Maxwc'irs 
“ Heat ” (1891-94). 

Reade, Charles, D.C.L. (b. ISM; 
d. April nth, 1881). “Peg Womiigfoii ” 
(1851); “ Christie .Tohnstotie” (18.53); 
“Itis Never Too Late to Mend ” (18.)7) ; 
“ Tho Cnurse'bf True Love Never Does 
Run Smooth” (18.57); “Jack of All 
Trades” (18.58); “Love Me Liltle, Love 
Me Long” (18.59); “White Lies” 
(1860) ; “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
<1861) : “ Hard Cash ” (1863) ; “ Criflith 
Gaimt” (1866); “Foul Play,” with 
Dion Boiicicault (1869) ; “ Put Yourself 
in h's Place” (1870); “A 'IViribl,; 
Temptation” (1871); “A Slmplotou” 
(187;}): “The Wandering Heir” (187.5); 
“A Hero and Mav^v” (1876); "A 
Woimin-llnter” (1877); and “ A JVril- 
ous Secret ” (188;}); hesulos Ihe follow¬ 
ing dramas: “Gold” (18.50); “Two 
Loves and a Life ” (1854) ; “ Tlie King's 
Rivals” (18.54); “Masks and Faces” 
(wdtliTcmi Taylor, W-51); “Foul Play” 
(with Honcicault) (18158) ; “ The Wander¬ 
ing Heir” (187,5) ; “ Tho Scuttled Slii)) ” 
(1877): “Drink” (1879); and "Love 
and Money ” (188;}). “ Life ” by C. h. 
Reade and” Compton Reade (1887). 


Reeve, Clara (b. Ipswich, 1738; d. 
Iit.swich.Dccoiiiber3id. 180:1). “I’oems” 
(1769); “Tlie Phoenix” (1772): “The 
Champion of Virtue; oi-, the Old Eng¬ 
lish Baron” (1777); “The Piogross of 
Romance” (17;55); “The Two Monitors,” 
“ Tho Exile,” “Tlio School for Widows,” 
“Pla.n.s of Education,” and “The Me¬ 
moirs of Sir Roger do Clarendon.” AV/- 
oir W.T.lter Scott's “Biographies” and 
Jeaffreson’s “Novels and Novelists.” 




_ Helen 
Crc'wkerne, 

the Rye ” 
■r ii..'» 


Reeves, Mrs. Henry, 

Buckingham Mathers (b. 

18.52). “Cornin’ Through 
(1875); “ The Token of the Silver laly' 
0877); “ Cherry Rii>c ” (1878); “M 
Lady Green Sleeves” (1879); “ fh 
StoiT of a Sin ” (1882); “ Sam’s Sweet, 
heart” (1883); “Eyre’s Acquittal” 
(1884); “Jock o’ Hazelgroen” (1884); 


y 
Ihe 
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“Found Out” (I 8 H. 1 ); “Murder or 
MansLilighter ” (1885); “'J’hc Fiisliioii 
of %niLs World” (1880); “Blind 
Justice” (1889): .j'TIjc Mystery of 
N’T,. i;j” (18'Jl;; “MyJo,,Tolin”(1891); 
‘■T’other Dear Cluiniifr” (IS'J’i); “A 
SUidy of a Woman” (1893); “What 
tho (dlass Told” (1893); “A Man of 
To-day” (1894); “ The Juggler and the 
” (1890); “ The Sin of Ilagar” (1890). 

Reid, Mayno (h. 1818; d. 1883). 
“TlioKitloJlaiigers” (1819); “Tho Soalp 
Hunter*” (1850); “The Boy Hunters” 
(1852); “Tho Young Voyagers” (1853); 
“The. White Chief” (1855); “ Tlie 
Quadroon” (IS-iO); “Tlie War Trail” 
( 18 .') 8 ) ; “Tho Wild Huntress ” (1801) ; 
“Tho Clitf Climbers” (1801); -Tho 
Headless Horsoinan ” (184i5); “Afloat in 
th.j Forest” (1800); “'I'ho Guerilla 
Chief” (1807); “The Child Wife” 
(1868); “Tho Castaways” (1870); “The 
Finger of Fate” (187'2); “The Death 
Shot” (1873); aud “I'ho Flag of 
Distress” (1870), etc.. 

Reid, Sir T. Wemyss, LL.D. (b. 

Newcafille-on-Tvoie, . 181*2). “ Cabineh 

I’ortraits ” (187*2); “ Charlotte Bronte ” 
(1877); “ I’oliticians of To-day ” (1879); 
‘■The Land of the, Bey” (18S'2); 
“ Gladys Fane” (188*3); “ Maulevcrer’s 
Millio'is” (1880); “ l-ifc of the Bight 
Hon. W. E. Forster” (1888); “Life, 
Letters!, etc., of Bicbard Moiiekton 
Milues, First Lord Houghton” (1890). 
Editor of The »S>WiW, and fonuerly of 
the />(■«'(/.< Memutf. Edited “Life of 
(JlarEtone’■ ^1898). 

Reid, Thomas (b. 1710; d. Glas¬ 
gow, Oelober 7tli, lT9t)j. “Essay on 
Quantity” (1715); “An Inijiiiiyinto tho 
Huiiian Mind on the Principles of Com- 
luou Sense” (1701); “The Logies of 
Aristotle” amieudod to Lord Kiunes's 
“Sketches of tho Histoiy of Man” 
(1773); “Essays on tho Intellectual 
Powers of Man” (1785).and “Essayson 
tho Activo Powers of tlioTHuman Mind” 
( 1788 ), “Works,” with Dissertation 
and Notes, by Sii' William Hamilton, 
and with a ^‘Lifij ” by Dngald Stewart, 
in 18H5. For Ciitieism, .»/■<• Priestley, 
niigald Stewart, Brown, Boyer Collard, 
Cousin* Professor Fraser, and McCosh. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (b. Plyrnp- 
kiin, Ilcvonshire, July I 6 th, 17*23; d. 
February ‘23rd, 179’2). “Discourses on 
Painting” (1771); three contributions 
to Th’ Idlery ^me notes to Mason's 
translation of Du Fresnoy’s “Art of 
Fainting,” and “Notes” on a tour 


through Flanders aud Holland. “ Lit¬ 
erary Works ” in 1797, with “ Life ” by 
Malone. “Life” by Nnrtboole, in 
1813; by Farrington, in 1819; by Cot¬ 
ton, in 1856 ; and by Leslie and Taylor, 
in 1865. AVc also Stepben’s “English 
Children, as painted by Ucyaolds ” 
(1866) ; luid Dr. Hamilton’s “ Catalogue 
Raisonin'j” (1875). 

Ricardo, David (b. London, April 
19th, 1772; d.GatcoinhI’ark, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Septimibcr 11 th, 18‘23). * ‘ 'J’lie High 
Pnee of Bullion a Proof of tho Depreeia- 
tiou of Bank‘Notes” (1809); “On tho 
Influence of a Low I'riec of Corn on tho 
Profits of Stock” (1816); ‘‘Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure Currency ” 
(1810); ‘‘ Principles of Political Econoinj^ 
and Taxation” (1817); ’ ‘ Gn Protection to 
Agi’iculture ” (i82‘2); and a “ Jdan for 
the EKtablislunoiii of a National Bank ” 
(18‘21). “Work-s” with “Life” by 
J. U. McCullocIi (1846). 

Richard of ClrenccBter (d. 140‘2). 

“ Hishoria ab Hengistii ad annum 1348,” 

“ De Situ Bi'itaimias,” with Life, in 1809, 
now one of tho “Six Old English Chroni¬ 
cles” in Bohn’fl Antiuuarian Librai'V 
(1818). Str Mayor’s “ liieardi de Ch'en- 
oii.stria Sjieculum Historiale de Gostis 
Begum AugUifc” (Public Record Series, 
1863, 1869). ^ 

Richardson, Sir Benjamin Ward, 
M.D.,I.L.D.(b. 18*28; d. 1896), “Hygeia” 
(1876); “A Minihtry of Health, etc.” 
(1879); “T’he Son of a Star” (1888); 
“nioimis Sopwith” (1891); “Vita 
Mediea’ ’ (1897); also many medica I work.*!. 

Richardson, Samuel (b. D^rby- 
bhirc, 1689; d. July 4Ui, 1761). “ Nogij- • 
eiation.s of Sir Thomas Koe in hi.s Km- 
bassy to the- Ottoman Porte” (1749); 
“Pamela ” (1741); “Clarissa Hai’lowc” 
(1748); “ Sir Charles Grandisou ” (1751); 
and No. 97 of Dr. Johnson’s Ramhh r, 
Complete Works, with Life (JSll); ^Jor- 
re^ndence (1894), For Critieism, m‘ 
Masson's “ Novelists and Their Stylfe,” 
Scott’s “Novelists aud Dmmatists,” 
Hazlitt’s “ Comic Writers,” Taine’s 
“ English Literature,” Stepheu’.s 
“ Hours in a Library,’’ etc. 


RiddeU, Mrs. Charlotte E. L. (b- 

1837). “The Moor and the Eons’’ 
(1858); “ George Geith” (1864); " Max¬ 
well Drewett ” (1865); “ The Race for 
WeaRh ” (1866); “ Far Abovt^Rubies ” 
(1867); “AustinFriars” (1870); “.Home, 
Sweet Home” (1873); “The Ruling 
Paasiou ’ ’ (1876); ‘ * The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens” 0-880); “A Struggle for 
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' Roaaotti, WUllam Mlobaol (b. 

!!jondoi^ about 1832). “Dauto's Hdl, 
Translated” (1865); “Criticisms on 
Swinbunie’sPoems and Ballads” (1866); 
“Fine Art: chiefly Contempoiaiy No¬ 
tices” b( 1867); “Memoir of Pei'cy 
Byssho Snelley ” (1886); “ Life of Johii 
Keats” (1887); “DanteGabrielKossetti 
as Designer and Writer” (1889). Has 
edited Blake's “Poems,” with “Me- 
moir”(18i^); WaltWhirinau’s “Poems” 
(1868) ; Dante Gabriel :Roesetti’8 “ Po¬ 
etical Works ” (1880)'; and Moxon’a 
“Poets, with Short Biographies,” etc. 

BoWbotham, John Frederick (b. 

18.>4). “ A History of Music” (1885-87); 
,v“.The Death of Roland ”(1887); “ The 
Human Epic ” (1890); “ l^rivate Life of 
the Groat CJomposers” (1892); “ History 
of Rossal School” (1891); “TheTrou¬ 
badours and the Courts of Love ” (1895). 

Rowe, Nlobolae (b. Little Barford, 
Bodford^ire, 1673; d. December 6th, 
1718). “The Ambitious Stepmother” 
(1700); “ Tamerlane ” (1702); “ 'flic Fair 
J'enitent ” (1703); “ The Biter ” (1705); 
“Ulysses” (1707;; “ The Royal Convert” 
(1708); “Jane Shore” (1713); “Lady 
Jane Grey” (1715), and other works 
printed with the Plays. His edition 
of Shakespeare appeared in 1709, his 
translation of Lucan’s “Pharsalia” in 
1718. 

Rowley, WUflftm (of uncertain date). 
“ The Travailes of the English Brothers” 
(1607); with John Day, “ A Fair Quar¬ 
rel” (1617); with J. Middleton, “A 
New‘Wonder, a Woman Never Vext” 
.(1632); “All’s Lost by Lust” (16;13); 
“A Match at Midnight” (163;i); “A 
Shoemaker a Gentleman ” (lo38); ' The 
Birth Gtf Merlin” (1662); “m'l Fool 
without Book;” “A Knave in Print; 
or, One for Another;” “The None- 
Suc^; ” “The Booke of the Four 
Honoured Loves; ’’ “ The Parliament of 
Love.” Rowley also wrote a'pamphibt, 
“ A Search for Mone^ ” (1609), and 
collaborated with Masringef, Midaleton, 
etc., in several other plays. 

Rnskla, JbhB, (b. London, 

February, 1819). “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, a Poem” ( 18391 ; “Modem 
Paiiitors” (1843-1860); ‘^The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ” (1849); “Prte- 
Rapnkeluan” (1850); “The Stones of 
Venice’^1851-63); “Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds” (1861) 
“The King of Golden Biver” (1851) 
“Notes on the Academy’* (1853-60) 

“ The Two Paths ” (1854); “ Lwtures on 


Architecture and Painting ” (1854); 
“The Opening of the Crystal Palacei?’ 
(1854); “On the Nature of Got^c 
Architecture ” (1854) ? “ Giotto aud Hiy 
Works” (185.5); “ Tlio Harbours of 
England” (1856); “ Notes on the Tunier 
Collection’’ (18.57); “The Political 
Economy of Art ”(1858); “'Tlio Cam¬ 
bridge School of Art” (1868); “Ele¬ 
ments of Porspoctivo ” (I8i)9); “ Decent 
tion aud Manufacture ’’ (1859); “ Unto 
this I,a8t ” (1862); “ Ethics of the Dust V 
(1865); “ Sesame aud Lilies ” QS65); 
“The Study of Architecture lu Our 
School.*! ” (1865); “ The Crown of Wild 
Olive ” (1866); “ 'firnc and 'me by Wear 
and 'ryiio ” (1868); “ 'I’he Queen of the 
Air: the Greek Myths of Cloud and 
Stonn” (1869)i; “Lectures i>ii Art” 
(1870); “ Aratra Pcntelici; ” “ The Ele¬ 
ments of Sculptuio” (1872); “The 
Eagle’s Nest” (1872); “ Michael Augoto 
aualiiitoret” (1872); “ Ariadne Floiou- 
tiaa ” (1872); “ Loa'o’s Meiuio ” (1873) ; 
“Val d’Amo” (1874); “Proserpina” 
(1875-76); “ Frondes Agrestes: Read¬ 
ings in Modern Painters” (1875); 
“Deucalion” (1876); “Mornings in 
Florence ” (1877);“ I’lie Laws of Fesole ’ ’ 
(1877); edition uf Xenophon's “ Econo¬ 
mics,” and “ Notes on the Turner Collec¬ 
tion ” (1878); “Annotated Catalogue of 
the Works of Hunt and Front ” (1879); 
“Tho Lord's Pi-ayer aud the Church” 

Q ; “ForsCInvigera;” “Elementsof 
ill Prosody” (1880); “Arrows of 
the'^Chace” (188()); Fiction Fair aud 
Foul” (1880); “Lcctiu’esou tlie Art of 
England” (1883); “The Pleasures of 
England” (1884); “Sir Herbert Ed¬ 
wards ” (1885); “ I’rmtorita ” (1885-87); 
“Hortus luclusus” (1887); “Pocm.s” 
(1891); “ me Poetry of Architecture ” 
(1892); “ Verona, aud Other Lectures 
I (1894). The following volumes of his 
letters have appeared “ Stray Letters 
tfrom Professor Ruskin to a Bibliophile ” 

a ; “Lotterr ... to Various Corro- 
ents ” (^1?192) ; ‘‘Letters ... . to 
William Warn ” (1893); “ ITiree Letters 
and an Essay on Literatui:e ” (1893); 
‘^Letters Addressed to ({’College Friend ” 
(1894); “Letters to Ernest Chosnoau” 
(1894), “Bibliogra^y of Ruskin,” by 
Shepherd(1878); “Selections from tho 
Writings of Buskin ” Q87l)- W. G. 
Colling wood’s “ Art Teaching of John 
Buskih " (1891); and “ Life ” (1893), etd! 

RqbmU, WUUttm Clark (b. New 

York, Felffuary 24th, 1844). “John 
Holdsworth” (1874); “The Wreck of 
the Groape^r;” “A Sailor’s Sweet- 
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heart ” (1880); “An Ocean Free Lanco ” 
(1581); “TJie Lady Maud” (1882); “A 
SdS, Queen” (1883); “Sailors’ Lan- 
giKi'To ” (1883); “ On the Fo’k'fde Head” 
(l.SSl); “ Jack’s Courtship” (1884) ; “A 
Rtrango Voyage ” (188')); “ A Voyage to 
t'iG Capo ” (188(5); “ The Golden Hope ” 
(1887); “Tlie Frozen Pirate” (1887); 
“The Death Ship” (1888); “William 
lfliui]iier: a Biography” (1889); “Be¬ 
twixt the Forelands: Essays” (1889); 
“Marooned” (1880); “An Oeean 
Tragedy” (1800); “My Shipmate 
Louise” (1800); “Horatio Nelson,” in 
«‘ollal)oraHon (1890); “ (liollingwood,” a 
biograpliy (1891); “ My Danish Sweet¬ 
heart” (1801); “ Master Itockafollar’a 
Voyage ” (1891) ; “ A Marriage at Se*i ” 
(I8;)l); “Airs. DiiuV Jewels” (1802): 
“Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea ” (189*2); 
“A Strange Elopement ” (1802); “ List, 
yu Landsmen” (1803); “ The Eraig?ant 
Ship” (1893); “The Convict Ship” 
(1803); “The Tmgedy of Ida Noble” 
(1803); “Tlie Phantom Death,” etc. 
(IHOri); “The Honour of the Flag” 
(1800) ; “ The Tale of the Ton ” (189(5); 
“What Cheer” (189(5); “The Ltist 
Entiv” (1807); “A Tale of Two 
Tnnnols ” (1897), etc. 

Russell, Sir William Howard, 
Knt., LL.D. (b. 1821). “ Rifle Clubs mid 
Volunteer Corps” (l8o9); 'My Dmry 
in India” (18(30); “My Diary North 
and South (’ (1803); “ Canada : Its De¬ 
fences” (1865); “The Adventures of 
Dr. Brady” (ld68); “Diary in the 
East,” etc. (1869) ; “ My Diary During 
the last Great 'War” (1870); “The 
Prince of Wales’s Tour” [in India] 
(1877); “TheCriraea, 1854-55” (1881); 
“ Hesporothen ” (188*2); “A Visit to 
.Chile,ek-. (1890); “The Great War 
with Russia” (1895), etc. 


S*. 

SaokTllle,*Tliomas, Earl of Dorset, 
and Lord Buckhurst (b. 1536: d. 1608). 
“The Inductrou” to “The Mirroafor 
Magistrates” and (with Thomas Norton) 
“TheTragedy ofGorboduc.” Ai’cWood’s 
“ Athenm Oxonienses,” also Cooper’s 
“ AthenreCantabrigienses,” and Lloyd’s 
*‘ WurthioB.” Works in 1859. 

. Saintslmry. Georgs Edward 
Bateman (b. Smthamptou, October 
2 5rd, 1845). “ Primer of French Litera¬ 
ture ” 0880) ; “Dryden” (1881); “A 
Short History of French Literature” 
(ISS-i); “Marlborough” (1886); “Man¬ 


chester” (1887); “A History of Eliza-* 
bethaii Literature ” (1887); “ Essays on 
French Novolusts” (1891); “ Misfellane* 
ous Essays” (189*2); “The Earl of 
Derby” (1892); “CoiTectod Irapros- 
sious ” (1895) ; “ Nineteenth Century 
Internture” (1896). Has editSd Her¬ 
rick’s and Fielding’s Works, etc. 

Sala, George Angnotua (h. London, 
Nov. ‘24th, 1828; d. 1895). “ The Seven 
Sons of Mammon; ” “ Captain Dan- 

f erous ; ” “ Quite Alone; ” “ The Two 
Vima Donnas, and other Stories; ” 

“ Twice Round the Clock ” (1859) ; 
“Breakfast in Bed,” “Gaslight and 
Daylight,” “ Under the Sun,” and other 
essays; bchides “America in the Midst 
of the War,” “Two Kings and**’* 
Kaiser,” “ A Jouni^ due North,” 

“ Dutch Pictures,” “ From Waterloo to 
the reniusula,” “Rome and Venice,” 

'“ William Hogarth,” “ Paris Herself 
Again” (1879); “America Revisited” 
(1882); “A Journey due South’’ (1885); 
“Right Round the World” (1887); 
“Things I liave Seen and People 1 have 
Known” (1894); ‘•London Up to Date” 
(1894); “The Life and Adventures of 
G. A. Sala” (1805); “The Ihoiough 
Good Cook ” (1895). First editor of 
It niplr Httr, founder of .SW/a’s Jottrnal, 
and for many years a contributor to the 
Dmly TfUgraph and Lius.News. 

Sandajr, Professor WllUaiu, DJ>., 
liL.D. (b. Holme Piurrfpoiiit, August 1st, 
1813). “ Authorship and Historical Cha¬ 
racter of the Fouiih Goaijel ” (1872); 

“ The Gospels in the Second Century ” 
(1876); “The Oracles of God ” <1891); 

“ Inspiration ” (1803), etc. Joint editop 
of “Old Latin Biblical Texts.’’ 

Savage, Rloliard (b. London, Jan¬ 
uary 10th, 1698; d. Bristol, #uly 31 st, 
1743). “ Love in a Veil ” (1718); “ The 
Biistard ” (17*28); “ The Wandei’cr ” 
(1729), etc. Ste Johuson'is “Lircs of 
ibe poets.” Works collected hi 17,75. 

Sayoe,l^rofess<>rAroliibaldBeiury, 
D.]X, L]j.D. (h, Shirehampton, near 
Bristol, September 25th, 1846). “ Baby¬ 
lonian Literature ” (1877); “ Fresh Light 
fi-orn the Monuments” (1883); “Ibe 
Ancient Empires of the East ” (1884); 
“Assyria,* its Princes, Priests, and 
People” (1885); “Belton of the An¬ 
cient Babyloniana” (1887) ; “Tie Hit* 
tites ” (1888); “ The ‘ HighSi Criticism ’ 
and the Verdict of the Monunients” 
(1893); “Social Life Amone the As¬ 
syrians and Babylonians ” (1893); 
Works on Philology, etc. 
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. Sobreliier, Olive, now Mrs. Grou- 
wright (b. Cope Town). “ The Story of 
an Amcan Form ** (IflOl) ; “ Breams ” 

(1803); “TrooperPeterHalket”(1807). 

Soott, niovaM (b. Braytoft, S^^by, 
Linculn^re, Februa^ loth, 1747; d, 
Aston Sandford^uckingliamwire, April 
16th, 1821). ** Essays on the Most im¬ 
portant Subjects of Beligion” (1793); 

Somtons on Select Subjects ” (1796); 
a “Commenta^” on the Bible (1790); 
‘•Vindication of the Inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture’* (1796); “The f^rce of Truth” 
(1709); “ Bemarks on the Refutation of 
Calvinism by Q. Tomline, Bishop of 
Carlisle ” (1812); and “ A Collection of 
the Quotations from tlie Old Testament 
^m-“the Now,” in The Chriattan Observer 
for 1810 and 1811. Works, edited by his 
son, in 1823-6; Life and his “Letters 
and Paj)ers, wilh Observations,” in 1821. 


Soott, Sir Walter (b. Edinburgh, 
August Idth, 1771; d. Abbotsford, Sep¬ 
tember 2l8t, 1832). Translation of 
Biirgor’s “ Ballads ’’ (1798); a version of 
Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingcn” 
0799); “The Eve of St. John,” “Glen- 
finljis,” iuid “The (Ji'cy.. Brothers” 

e ; “ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
ir” (1802-3); “The Lay of the 
Lust Minstrel” (1806); “Ballads and 
Lyrical Pieces V (1806); “Mannion” 
(1808); “ The Ladv of the Lake ” (1810); 
“Tho Vision of Don Roderick” (1811); 
“Rokoby” (181S); “The Bridal of 
Triermnm” (1813); “Waverley” (1814); 
“ThoLord^f the Isles”(1815); “Tho 
Field of Waterloo” (1815); “ Guy Man- 
nerin^” (1815); “ Paul's Letters to his 
.Kinsfolk” (1815); “The Antiquaw” 
(1816); “ Old Mortality ” (1816); “ The 


1819 

(1819 


Black Dwarf” (1816); Harold the 
Dauntlesi ” (1817) [ “ Rob Boy ” (1817 
“Tho Heart of ^dlothian” 0818! 

“ The Bride of Lammermoor” 

“The, Legend of Montrose” 

“Ivauhoo” (1819); “The Monastery ' 
(1829); “ The Abbot ” (1820); “ Kenit 
worth” (1821); “TheWte” (1821) 

“ The Fortunes of Nigel” (1622) 
“Halidon Hill” (1822); “Peveril of 
the Peak ” (1822); “ Quentin Durvrard ’ 
(1823); “St. Honan’s Well” (1823) 

“ Redgauntiet ” (1824); “Tho Bo 
trothed ” (1825); “ The Valisinati ’ 
(18'25); “ Lives of the Novelists ” (1823) 
“Woodstock” (1826£; “The Lif^ of 



“Tales of a tJiandfather” (1827-30) 
“The Fair Maid of Pertb^’ (1828) 


“Anne of Geierstein” (1829); “Letters 
on Demonology and Witeberut" (1830); 
a “History of Scotland” (1829-3(!(; 

“ The Doom of Devoi^oil" (1830);" Aui 

chindrane ” (1830); “ Count Robert of 
Paris ” (1831); and “ Castle Dangerous') 
(1831); besides „ editions of Dryden 
(1808), Swift (’814), Strutt’s “ Qiieenhoo 
Ifall” (1808), Carleton’s “Memoirs of 
the War of the .Spanish Succession IJ 
(1808); “Memoirs of tho Earl of Mon¬ 
mouth” (1808); “Original Memoirs 
written during the Great Civil Wars,” 
“The State Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler” (1809); “1110 Somers 
Tracts” (1809-13), and “Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk” (1813); “ Border Anti¬ 
quities of Scotland ” (1818); “ Letters of 
MalachiMalagrq\vther”(1826); and “ Sir 
Tristram,” a romance (1804). For Bio¬ 
graphy, see Life by Lockhart (1837-39). 
Crilnllan (1870), Rossetti (1870), Chambci» 
(1871), Hi«ttou(1878),audYougc.ctc. i>te 
iLozlitt’s “Spirit of the Age,” Jeffrey's 
‘ ■ Essays,’' Kchle’s ‘ ‘ Occusionul Papers,' ’ 
CarWlc’s “Essays,” Soirior’a “Essay, 
on Fiction,” Masson's ‘‘Novelists anil 
their Stj'les,” ,Tcafl'r<'h«ii'fi “ Novels and 
Novelists,” Tiiine’.s “English Lit<>r.i- 
ture,” StLq»hcn’s “ Hours iu a Library.” 
Mortimer Collins’s lutrodnction to tho 
Miniature Edition of tlic.Poems, and F. 
T. Palgnive's preface to the Globe Edi¬ 
tion. See also “Scott. Dictionary,” by 
Mary Rogers, New York (1879), and 
Canning’s “ Philosophy of tho Waverley 
Novels.” , 


Scrivener, Rev. Frederiok Henry 
Ambroee, I1L.D., D.C.L. (b. Benuond- 
sey, September 29th, 1813; d. November 
2ud, 1891). “ Supplement to tho Au¬ 

thorised English Version of the New 
Testament ’ ’ (1846), oulv one volume pub- „ 
lished ; “ Plain lutroauctiou to tlie Cri- 
liieisra of the New Testament” (1861); 
“ Six Lectures on the Text of the New 
Testament” (1874). 

Sedley, Sir .ilhorles (b, 1639; d. 
1701). “IheMulbeji-y Garaon” (1668); 
“ Atitony and Cleoivitra ” (1677); “ Bcl- 
laijjiira” (1687); “Bosaity ’the Con¬ 
queror ; tff, the Death of Mark Antony ” 
(1702); “ The Grumbler ” (1702); “ The 
Tyrant King of Creto^’ (1702). All tlm 
above are dramatic. His complete 
works, including his plays, poems, songs, 
etc., wqre published in 1702. 


Sedey, Sir Jdm Robert, K.C.M.G. 

(b. 1)834; d. January I3th, 18^). “ Ecco 
Homo” (1866); “Livy,” bk. 1 (1866); 
“LecWfCS and Essays” (1870); “Life 
and Tunes of Stein ’’ (18f9); “ Natural 
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Belidon” (1882); “The Expansion of 
^glnnd " (1883); “ A Short History of 
Impoleon” (1886); “Our Colonial Ex- 

^nsion ’’ (1887)* Introduction to 
Political Science ’’ (1896). 

• Selden, John (b. Snlvington, Sussex, 

September 16th, 1684 London. Nov¬ 
ember 30th, 1654), “ England’s Epiuo- 

mis ” (1610) ; “ Jani Anglornm facies 
altera” (1010); “The DucUo; or,Single 
Combat’’ (1610); Notes to Drayton’s 
“ Poljolbiou ” (1613); “ Titles of Hon- 
oui”tl6i4); “Analecton Aaglo-Britau- 
nicon ” (1615); “ De Diis Syns ” (1617); 
“ The History of Tithes ” (1618) ; 
“Marmora Arundelliana” (J62<S): “Do 
Succossionibus” (1631); “Marc Cku- 
sum ” (1635); “ Do Jure Naturali et 
Gentium jnxtaDisciidiifiun Hcjbrworum” 
(1610) ; “ Table Talk ” (1680). See the 
Lives by Wilkins (1726), Aikin (1811), 
and Johuson (1835). 

Senior, Nassau WUUam (b. 1790; 
(1.1861). “ Au Outline of the Science of 
PoliticiU Economy ” (1836); “ A.Tournal 
kept in Turkey and Greece” (18')9); 
“ Suggestions on Popular Educ-itiou ” 
(1861); “ Biographical Sketches ” (1863); 
“ Essays on Fiction ” (1864); “ Histori¬ 
cal and Philosophical Essays” (186'>); 
“ Conversations with Thiers, Guizot, 
nud other Distinguished Persons during 
the Second Empire ” (1878), 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper (b. London, February 
26th, 1671; d. Maples, Fehruan' 15th, 
1713). "Inquiry Conceniiug Virtue” 
(16’)I); “ An Inquiry concerning Virtue 
or Merit ” (1699); “ A Letter coucoming 
Enthusiasm” (1708); “ Sensus Com¬ 
munis” (1709); “Moralists: a Philo- 
.Bophical Rhapsody” (1709); “ Soliloquy; 
or, Advice to an Auflior” (niOj; 
“Miscellaneous Reflections” (1714)y 
foiiniug tlie seven treatises of his “Char¬ 
acteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times” (1711);••‘The Judgment 
of Hercules ”s (1713). He also wrote 
“ Several Letters by u Noble Lord 
to a Young A|^n at the UniversiU'^ ” 
(1716); and “ Letters to Robert Mores- 
worth, Esq., witli Two Letters to Sir 
Jolm Cropley” (1721). See Gizyeki’s 

* ‘Philbsophie Shaftesburys” (Leip., 1876). 

Shakeapeare, William (b. Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 1564; d. Stratford, 
April ‘26th, 1616). Fiiniivairs order 
First Period : (? 1.588*94): “ Love’s 
Labour'sLost” (P1588-9); “The Comedy 
of Errors ” (P1589); “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dreain ” (P1590-1); “ Two Gen¬ 


tlemen of Verona ” (? 1590-1); “ Bomea 
and Juliet” (1691-3); “Venus ana 
Adonis ” (1593) ; “ The ^pe of Lttcrcoo ” 

(1.503-4) ; “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 
(P 1589-99); “Richard II.” (P1593); 
1 , 2, 3 “ Henry VI.” (? 1692-4) ; 
“Richard HI,” (P 1594). *Skcoed 
Pemod (? 1695-1601): “King John” 
(? 1595); “The Merchant of Venice” 
(? 1596); “ The Taming of the Shrew ” 
(P 1.596-7); l.“Henry IV.” (1596-7); 

2 “HeiuTlV.” (1.597-8); “The Meivy 
Wive.s of’Windsor” (1598-9); “Henry 
V.” (1599); ‘^Much Ado aboutNothing ” 
(l.)99-1600); “ As You Like It” (IGOO) ; 
“Twelfth Night” (1601); “All’s Well 
that Ends Well” (1601-2); “ Sonnets” 
(? 1592-1608). Third Period fl6Ql-^ 
1608): “ Julius Csesar” (1601); “HamT 
let ” (1602-3); “ Measure for Measure ” 
(? 1603); “ Othello” (? 1604); “Macbeth” 
(1605-6); “King Lear” (1605-6); 

“ Troilns anil Cressida ” (? 1606-7); 
“Antony and Cloopatra” (? 1606-7); 
“Coriolauus” (P 1607-8); “Timon of 
Athens ” (? 1607-8). Foubth Period 
( 1609-1613): “ Pericles ” (1608-9); “ The 
Temi)est ” (1609-10); “ Cymbeliue ” 
(? 1610); “The Winter’s Tale” (1611)-, 

“ ITonry VIII.” (1612-13). Shake¬ 
speare’s name has .also been more or less 
connected with “ Arden of Feversham” 
(1592); “The Two Kcble Kinsmen’’ 
(before 1616); “ A Lover’s Complaint ”■ 
(1609) ; “ Sir Thomas More ” (writtai 
about 1590); “Sir Vohu Oldcastle ” 
(1600); “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 

(1599); “ Titus Andronicus ” (1594); 
“Edwai’d III.” (1.596); and “A York¬ 
shire Tragedy” (1608), First* folio, 
1623; third, 1664. I’ho leading editions 
by Rowe (1709), Pope (1725), Theobald 
(1733), Honmer (1744-6), Warhurlon 
a747), Blair (1753), Johnson (1765), 
Uapell (1767-8), Johnson and Stcevons 
(1773), Bell (the Stage Edition, 1774), 
Ayscough (1/84), Nichola (1786-90;, 
Malone (1790), BoydeU (1802), Jonnsou, 
^teevens, and Reed (1803), Chahnera, 
the Cambridge Edition (180.5), Rowd¬ 
ier (flhe “Family” Edition, 1818), Har¬ 
ness (18*25), Singer (1826), Campbell 
(1838), Knight (lgJ8-43), Proctor (1839- 
43), ColUer (1841), HazUtUlSSl), Halli- 
well-PhUlipps (1851-53), Hadson (1852- 
.57), CoUi«(1853), Hamwell - Fhillipps 
(1853-61), Lloyd (18.56), Dyce (IsSio. 
Grant-White (1857-60), Stauuto»{1858- 
60), Mary Cowden Cbrke flBOO), Cor- 
ruthers and Chambers (1S61X Clark 
and Wright (“ Globe” Edition, 1863-66, 
and Clarendon Press Select Plays), Dyce 
(1866-68), Eeightley(1867), Hunter (sep- 
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,arate plays, 1869-73), Moberly (roparate 
play^ 1872-73), Bell (187/^, aud Delius 
and Fuiuivull ([* * Leo^d' ’ i^ition ,1877). 
The Biographies of Shakespeare, besides 
those contained in the above-mentioned 
editions, are by-GGntleman (1774), 
Whelor *(1806), Britton (1814) &ako 
(1817 aud 1828), 8kottowe(1821), Wheeler 
(1824), Moncreiff (1824), Wvey (1825), 
Bymmonds (1826), Neill (1861), Fullom 

e , and Kenney (1861). For foreign 
aphy, Guizot, “ Shakespeare ” 
(1811), Delius, “ Dor My thus von 
William Shakespeare ” (Bonn, 1851) 
and Grant-White (Boston, U.S., 1865). 
For Ciiticism, m*, in addition to the 
0 hove editions and biogi'apfaies. Abbot's 
• S hakespearian Grammar.” Bathui'st's 
^’^Shukespearo’s Versification,” T. S. 
Baynes’ ”ShakespeareStudies.’’Brown’s 
” Sonnets of Shakespeare,” Bunkuill's 
” Mad Folk of Shakespeare,” S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge’s “Literary Bemains” and “ Bio- 
gnwhiii Literaria,” Hartley Coleridge's 
‘ ‘ Notes and Marginalia,” Cohn’s ‘ ‘ Sliake- 
spearein Germany,” Courtemiy’s •‘Com¬ 
mentaries on ShakesjKiare,” Craik’s 
“ English of Shakespeare,” De Quincey’s 
“ FiSsays,” Douce’s “ lllustrtitions of 
Shakespeare,” Dowden’s “Mind and Art 
of Shakspei’e,” and “Introduction to 
Shakespeare,” Fanner’s “Learning of 
Shakespeare,” Fletcher’s “ Studies of 
Shakespeare,” Hallam’s “ Literai’y His¬ 
tory,” Hazlitt’s “ Character of Shoke- 
sp&w’s Plays,” '•English Poets,” aud 
'•ComicWnters,” Heraud’s “InnerLife 
of Shakspeie,” Leigh Hunt’s “Imagina¬ 
tion and Fmioy,” Hudson’s '• Art and 
Characters of Shakespeare,” Ingleby's 
'• Complete View of tlie Sliakcspeanau 
Controversy” (1861), Ingram (in “Dublin 
Afternoon ’Lectures,” 1863), Jameson’s 
“ Characteristics of Shakespeare’s Wo¬ 
men,” L^h's “ Works,” Darigbaine’s 
“Dramatick Poets,” Lowell’s ‘'Amongmy 
Books.” Maginn’s “Shakespeare Papers, 
Massey’s “ Shakspeare’s Sonnets and 
his Piivate Friends,” Mrs. Montagu’l 
“ Genius of Shakespeare,” Bichardson’s 
“ Essays on Shakespeare's CHaractSrs,” 
Heed’s “Lectures,” Bushton’s “ Shak- 
speare’s Euphuism” and “Shakspenre 
a Lawyer,” Buskin (in “ Dublin After¬ 
noon Lectures,” 1869), Simpson’s 
“ Philosophy of Shokespeare’g’Sonnets,” 
Walker’s ''Versification of Shake¬ 


speare,Wordsworth’s “ Shakespeaje’s 
Knowledges and Use of the Bible,” 
etc. fif-e also French’s * ‘ Shakest>eareana 
Oeueologica” (1869), Friswell’s “Life 
Portraits of Sbak^eare,” Green’s 
“ Shakespere and the Emblem Writers,” 


Ingleby’s “ Shakspero Allusion Books,” 
and his “Shakspere, the Man and Die 
Book ” (1877), W. C. Hazlitt’s “ Shafto- 
speare Jest Books ” ahd “Shakespeare’s 
Library,” Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ Con- 
conlancti to Shakespeare,” Schmidt’# 
‘•Shakespeare lexicon,” John Bai’t- 
lett’s “ (joiicordance,” and the vjmoiis 
publications of Die Shakespeare and 
New Shakespeare Societies, etc. Amoiil; 
foreign authorities on Shakespeare may 
be mentioned the biogniphies by Moratiii 
(Spanish, 1795), and Buuhou (Dutch, 
1821). France has yielded, besides the 
Lives by Hugo, Guizot (1821), Villcniain 
(1840), JPichot (1841), and Chasles (1851), 
Taino’s “ History of English Literature,” 
Meziere’s “ Shakespeare, ses Qiluvres ct 
ses Critiques,” Lacroix’s “ Infiuence do 
Hhakspeare suv le Theatre Fraii«,'ais,” 
and Beymond’s “Corneille, Sluikesiieare, 
et Goethe.” From Germany we have 
Goethe’s “Shakespeare uiulKuin Endo,” 
the ‘'Shakespeare Jahrbiich,” Gervinus’s 
“Commentaries,” Schlegel’s “Dramatic 
Art and Literature,” Ulnci’s “ Dramatic 
Art of Shakesjicare,” Friescii’s ‘‘Alt- 
england und William Shakosiicare,” 
Hebh*r’s “ Aufsiitze filler Shakeimcarc,” 
Tschischwitz’ “ Shnkespeai’O - Foi'sch- 
ungen,” Benedix’s “Die Shakespearo- 
maiiie,” Ludwig’s “ Shakespeare-Stu- 
dien,” Botschor’s “Shakespeare in 
sciiicn hochsten Charaktergebilden,” 
Hiimeliu’s “ Sliakespearc - Studicn,” 
Kroyssig’s *• Shakspeare - Frageu,” 
Hertzberg’s “Shakespeare’s Dnima- 
Dsche Werke,” Vchse’s “ Shakespwire 
als Protestant, PoUtiker, Psycholog, und 
Diehtor,” Flathe’s “ Shakspeare in seiner 
Wirklichkcit,” Delius’s “ Dcr Mythus 
von W. Shakespeare,” Simrock’s ‘*lMo 
Quellen des Shakespeare,” Ten Brink's 
Lectures, and the “ Jahj-bucli der Dout- 
£|pheu Shakesjicaro Gcsollschaft.” For 
further particulars os to the various 
odit^ns, etc., wr Professor Hall Griffin’s 
Blbliogmphy at Die end of vol. xi. of 
Morley’s “ Engli.4h Writers.*’ 

Shaw, George Bernard (b. Du'->Iin, 
18^). “ An Unsocial Sosialisf ” (1887); 
“ cLihcl Byron’s Profession; ” “ Quint¬ 
essence of Ibseuism” (ISSl)Widower’s 
Houses” (1893). Editor of and con¬ 
tributor to “ Fabian Essays in Socialism' ’ 
(1889); “Plays—Pleasant and Un¬ 
pleasant” (1898). 

Bhelley. Mrs. Mary (b. 1797; d! 
1851). “ Frankenstein ” (1818); “ Val- 
porga” (I823 g “The last Man” (1824); 
“ Peritin Wi^ck ” (1830); “ Lodore ” 
(1835); “ Folkner” (1837); and “Bmn- 
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bks iu GermAiiy and Italy ” (1844). 
E^tcd her husDaud’s “Poaras,” with 
biographical notes, iu 1839. 

* Shelley, Percy Bysabe (b. Field 
Place, Sussex, August 4th, 1792; d. Gulf 
fit Hpczzia, July 8tli, 182‘2>. “ Zas- 

trozzi ” (1809); the greater imrt of Ori¬ 
ginal Poetry by Victor and Gazire ” 
(1810) ; paii of “ Posthumous Frag¬ 
ments of Margaret Nicholson ; ” “The 
Necessity of Atheism; ” “ Queen Mab” 
(1813); “Alastor; or, the Spirit of Soli- 
tiulo”tl81(>); “St.lrvyne” (1818): “The 
Revolt of Ishim” (1818); “ Rosalind and 
Helen” (1818); “Julian and Maddalo” 
(1818); “The Genci” (1819); “Peter 
Bell tlie Tliird ” (1819) ; “ (Edipus 
TyrannuH; or, Swellfoot the Tyrant ” 
(1820) ; “The Witch o# Athis” (1820); 
“ Epipsychidiou ” (1821); “Adona'is” 
(1821); “ Prometheus Unlxmiid ”(1821); 

‘ ‘ Hellas ” (1821). AVr also “ The Shelley 
Papers ” (about 181o) ; “ Remarks on 
MandevillG and Mr. Godwin “ (1816); 
“The Coliseum” (about 1819); and a 
translation of Spinoza’s “ 'I’ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus” (1820); “Essays, 
licttors from Abrojid, IVniishitious, lind 
Fragmtmte,” eflitexl by Mm. Miolley ; 
"The Shelley Memonals,” edited by 
Lady Shelley; and U. Garnett’s“licslics 
of Slic'IIey.” For Biography, sre Hogg’s 
“Lifeof Sh('lloy;”'rrolawnoy’s “Recol¬ 
lections of the Liist Hays of Shelloy and 
ByTOii; ” Meilwin's “Lifeof Slielloy ; ” 
articles by T. L. Peacock in Frnf^r^s 
Mugazhte'ior liJ-58 and 1860; Leigh 
Hunt’s “Autobiography,” “ Corres{)oud- 
eiioe,” and “ Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries; ” “ Sliolley, by One, 
wlio knew him” (Thornton Hunt), iu The 
Atiunlic Monlhlg for February, 1863; 
. R. Garnett iu Macmillan's Magazine for 
June, 1860; “ Shelley and his Writings,” 
by C. S. Middleton; Mooi-o’s “liife 
of Lord Byi-ou; ” and the Memoirs by 
W. M. Ro&sctti, J. Addington Symonjs 
(1878), and Barnett Smith (1877), “ The 
Real Shelleyo” by J. C. Jeaffreson 
(1880), Rossetti’s “Memoirof Shelley” 
(1886); Bowdan’s “Life of P. B. Shel¬ 
ley ” (1886). t^c the Criticism by A C, 
Swinburne, iu “Essays and Studies; ” 
by He Quincey, in his “Esbots,” vol. v.; 
by Professor Masson, in “ Wordsworth, 
Sliolley, Keats, and Otlier Essays: ” 
by R. H. HuRon, in his “Essays;” 
.and Leigh Hunt's “Imagination and 
Fancy.” Best editions of “Poems,” 
Buxton Forman’s (1876-77), and Ros¬ 
setti’s (1878). Prose Worra, edited by 
Forman (1880), See also the publications 
of the “ Shelley Society.” 


Sheiistoiie, William (b. Hales Owen,^ 
Shropshire, November 18th, 1714 ; d. 
February lllh, 1763). “Poen« upon 
Several Occasions” (1737); “TheSchool¬ 
mistress” (1737 and 174‘2); “Essays on 
Men and Manners.” “ Works ” in 
1764-69. “ Recollections of soAe Par¬ 
ticulars in his Life,” by William Seward, 
in 1788. See Gillillau’s edition of 
“Poems,” with “ Memoir ” (1854). 

Sheridan, Biohard Brinsley (b. 

Dublin, December 30th, 1751; d, Lon¬ 
don, July 7th, 1816). “The Rivals” 
(1778); “St. PatiTck’s Day; or, the 
Scheming Lieutenant” (1775); “The 
Dueniia” (1775); “Tlie School for 
Scandal” (1777); “A Trip to Scar¬ 
borough” (1777); “The Critic; 
a 'iWgedy Rehearsed” (1779); “The 
Stranger” (1798); and “Pizanxi” 
(1799). HLs Dramatic “ Works,” Avith 
a critical essay by Leigh Hunt, in 1846, 
in Bohn’s Library m 1848, and by 
Browne 0873). “ Life,” by Watkins 
Thomas Moore (1825), and 
ue (1873). See 8th of IRizlitt’s 
“ Lectures on the Comic Writers,” and 
“ Sheridan and his Times ” (1859). 

Sherlock, Thomas, Bishop of Loudon 
(b. London, 1678; d. Fnlhain, July 18tb, 
1761). “ The Use and Intent of Pro- 
jihecy iu the Several Ages of the World” 
(1725) • “The Trial cu the Witnesses 
of the HesmTcction of Jesus ” (1729); 
“Discoui*se3 at the 'femplc Church” 
(1751). “ Works,” in 1830. 

Shirley, James (b. Loudon, Septem¬ 
ber 13th, 1596: d. Loudon, October 29th, 
1666). “ The Wedding ” (1629)» “ The 
Grateful Servant ” (1630): “The Schoolo 
of Complement” (lb31): “The Chaiigos’* 
(16.32); “A Contention for Honour 
and Riches ” (1633); “ The Wiftie Faira 
One ” (163.3); “ The Triumph of Peace ” 
(1633); “IbeBird in a C^e” (16:33); 
“The Night Walkers” (corrected from 
Fletcher, 1633); “ Tlie Traytor ”^163.5); 

The Lady of Pleasure ” (16.37); The 
Young Admirall '* (1637); “ The Ex¬ 
amine ” (fG37); “ Hide Parke ” (1637); 
“Tlie Gamester”(1637); “The Royal 
Master ” (1638); “ The Duke’s Mistns ” 
(1638); “ The Maido's Revenge ” (1639); 

“ The 'Pragedie of Chubot, Admiral of 
France”*(16;39); “'The Ball” (1639); 
“ITie Arcadia” (1640); “The Hu- 
raerous Courtier” (1640); “ Dhe Op- 

K rtuuitie ” (1640); “ St. ePaMck for 
jland ” (1640 ; “ Loves Cnieltie ” 
(1640); “ The Constant Maid ” (1640); 
“The Coronation (I') ” (1640); “ Tne 
Triumph of Beautie” (1646); “The 
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JBrothers ” (1662); “TheSietere »»(1682); 
“The Doubtful Heir” (1662); “The 
ImpostTure” (1652); “The Cardinul” 
(lGo2); “Tliu Court Secret” (1658)| 
“Cupid and Death” (1663); “The 
tleneral” (1653); “Love’s Victory” 
(1663); «^“The Politician” (1655); 
“ The Genticmen of Venice ” (1655); 
“Hie Contention of Ajax and Achil¬ 
les ” (1659); “ Ilonoiia and Mammon ” 
(1659); and “ Andromaua ” (attri¬ 
buted to Shirley, 1660). Also, “Eccho; 
or the Infortunate Lovers” (1618); 
“ Narcis-sus; or, the Self Lover ” (1646); 
‘ ‘Via ad L'ltiuam Lingunm Complauatn” 
(1049);” “Qrammatica Anglo-Litina ” 
(1651); “ The Itudimeuts of Grammar ” 
J1^6); and “ An Essay towards an 
tJinversal and Biitional Grammar ” 


(1726). “ Dramatic Works and Poems,” 
with Notes by Gifford, and “Life” 
by Dyce, in 1833. See also Morlev’s 
“ Engush Writers,” vol. xi. 


ShorCbouae, Joseph Henry (b. 

1834). “John Inglesant” (1880); “Tno 
Platonism of Wordsworth ” (1881); 
“ Golden Thoughts of MoUnos ” (1883); 
“ The Little Schoolmaster Mark” (1883); 
“SirPerdval” (1886); “A Teacher of 
the Violin,” etc. (1888); “ The Countess 
Eve ” (1888); “ Blanche, Lady Folaise ” 
(1891). 

Sldgwlck, Professor Henry, LI 1 .O., 
D.C.L. (b. Skiptou, May 31st, 1838). 
“Ethics of Coufdrmity and Subscrip¬ 
tion ” (1870); “ The Methods of Ethics ” 
(1874); “Piinciples of Political Econ¬ 
omy ” (1883); “ Outlines of the History 
of Ethies” (1886); “Elements of Poli¬ 
tics” (1891). 

Sidney, Sir Philip (b. Fenshurst, 
Kent, November 29th, 1654 ; d. Zutphee, 
October7ti», 1586). “The Counts of 
Pembroke's Arcadia” (1590); “ Astro- 
phcl and Stella ” (1591); “ An Apologie 
lor Poutrie” (l5w); “Works,” edited 
by Giw (1829), and Grosart (1877). His, 
‘ ‘ Corrrapondence with Hubert Languet ’ ’ 
was translated from the Latuv- by Peps 
in 1845. See the Biographies by Fmkc 
Grertlle (16.52), Zouch (1808), Lloyd 
(1862), H. B. Fox-Bourne (1862). and 
J. A. Symonds. See also Couins’s 
“Sidney Papers,” WalMle’s “Eoyal 
and Noble Authors,” Lamb's prose 
“Works,” Hallam’s “Literary History,” 
Hazlitt’r “ Age of Elizabeth,'* Massoit’s 
“ English Novelists,” “ Cambridge 
Es 8 a 3 rs ” (1858), and Motley’s “ English 
Writers,” vote, ix., x., and xi. 


Skeat, Bev. Professor Walter 


Wm., LlttJ>. (b. London, November 
2tst, 1835). “ Etymological Dictiouarvl’ 
(1882); “Principles of English Ety¬ 
mology ” (1887 and 1591)j “Dictionary 
of Middle English,” with A. I*. May- 
hew (1888), etc.; Complete Edition ol 
Chaucer (1891) ; it A Stmi(nit’.s Pastime ” 
(1896>. 

Skelton, John (b. Noi-fotk, nhouj' 
1460; d. Westminster, June 21st, 1.529). 
“On the Death of King Edwai-dIV.” 
(148-4); “ An Elegy on the Death of 
the Earl of Northumberland” (1489); 
“ TheNiguamansir” (1504); “ A Goodly 
Garland or Ohapeletof Laurell ” (152.3); 
“Mcrie Tales” (1075); “ Magnifyccncc; ” 
“The Bougo of Courte;” “ Collyn 
Clout; ” “ Phyllyp Sparrowe ; ” “ Why 
come ye not to Courte?” “ Speako 
Parot;” “Ware the Hawke;” “The 
Tunning of Elynour Ruminying; ” “ The 
Maner of the World Nowadays;” “Man¬ 
nerly Mistress Margery; ” “ Sjieculum 
Principis; ” “ Agapistc a comely Coy- 
strowne.” “Works,” edited by Dyco 
(1843). 

Skelton, John, LL.D , C.B. (b Edin¬ 
burgh, 1831; d. 1897). “Thelrapcachmont 
of Mary'Stuart” (1875); “The Crookit 
Meg” (1880); “Essays in History and 
Biography” (1883) ; “Maitland of Leth- 
iiigton and the Scotland of Minry 
Stuart ” (1887); “ Mary Stuart ” (189,3;. 

Snmrt, Chrlstophor (b. 1722; d. 
1770 ). “Poems on Several Occasioii-s” 
0752); “The Hilliad*' (1753); “The 
Works of Horace, in Eiigli.sh ” (17.56); 
“A Song to David ” (1763); “Poetical 
Translation of the Poems of Pheedrus ” 
(1765), etc., liesides many contributiuns 
to {icriodical literature, and a mass of 
religious poctiy. 

,Smlle8, Samuel (b. Hiiddington, 
1816). “ Physical Education ” (1837); 

“Railway Property” (1849); “Life 
of George Stepheiwon” (18-59); “Self- 
Help” (I860); ‘'Lives of the .Engi¬ 
neers” (1862); “ Industruu Biography ” 
(1863); “Lives of Boulton and watt” 
(186i); “ The Huguenots in England 
and Ireland” (1867); “Character'* 
(1871); “The Huguenbts in France” 
(1874); “Thrift” (1875); “So^tcH 
Naturalist” (1876); “Tlie Baker of 
Thurso” (1878); “George Moore” 

S ; ” (1880); “ Life and, 

ir” (1887); “Jasmin” (1891); 
“A Pubtisoer (John Murray) and his 
Friends” (1891); “Josiah Wedgwood, 
F.R.8.” (1^4). Edited the “Auto¬ 
biography of James Nasmyth ’* (1883). 
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Smltb, Adam, X^tab. (b. Kirkcaldy, 
Jmio 6 th, 1723; d. Edinburgh, July 
17t», 1790). “The Theory of Moral 
(iTflOjr; “An Inquiry into 

th(! Nature and Causes of the ‘Vyealth 
c>4 Nations’* (1776); “The Eights of 
Great Britain asserted against the 
Cliiins of Anieritsi” (1776); “Letter to 
Mr. Strahan on the Last llmess of David 
Ifiime’’ (1777); and “Essays on Philo- 
snphioal Subjects” (1795). .Sop the 
“Life ” by Brouglmm in “ Men of Letters 
and Scjpiice,” by Playfair (1S05), by 
Sinellio (1800), tliat prnlixed by Dugald 
Stc^vart to Smith’s Works (1812), Far- 
rer’s (1881), E. B. Haldime’s (1887) and 
Jolm Itae’s (1895). Best editions of 
the “Wealth of Nations,” McCulloch’s 
(1839), and Hogem’s (187(1). 

Smith, Alescandei* (b. Kilmarnock, 
December 31st, 1830; d. Wardie, near 
Edinburgh, January 8th, 1867^ “ A 

Life-Drama, and other Poems” (18«)3) ; 
*• Sonnets on the Crimean War ’’ (with 
Sydney Dobell, ]8-)5); “City Poems” 
(1857); “Edwin of Deira” (1861); 
“ Dreamthorpe ” (1863); “A Summer 
in Skye” (ISGo); “Alfred Hagart’s 
Household,” a novel fl8G6): “Last 
Loaves” (1868). “Life” by P. P. 
Alexuuder (1809), prefixed to " Liust 
Leavo'».” also.Brisbane’s “Early 
Years of Alexander Smith” (1869). 

Smltb, Goldwin, LL.D. (b. Beading, 
August 13th, 1823). “Irish IILstoiy 
»aud Irish Character” (1861); “The 
Poundation of thoamorican Colonies” 
(18619; ‘ ‘ Irish History and Ii ish Charac- 
tuistios” (1861); “ The Empire” (1863); 

• ‘ Three English Siutesincn: Pym, Orora- 
woll, and Pitt” (1867); “Lectures on 
M'vlom History”; “Short History of 
England down to the Eeformatibn” 
(1869); “ Cowper,” in the JHmjlish Mm 
of Lvtteu series; “Tho Conduct of 
England to Ireland” (1882); “Life of 
Jane Austen” (1890); “Canada aud 
the Canadian Question”*^891); “Loy¬ 
alty, Ai4stocracy,^nd Jingoism ” (1891); 
“A Trip to England” (189D; “ITie 
Moral Crusaflor, Wm. Lloyd Garrison’4 
(1892); “ Bay Leaves ” (1893); “ Essay 
on Questions of ihe Day” (1893); 
“ SpocimoiHt of Greek Tragedy ” (1893); 
“ The Uliited States ” (1893); “ Oxford 
and her Colleges” ^891) ; “Guesses at 
tho Uiddlo of Existence ’’ (1897). • 

Sftiith, Hdraoe (b. 1779; il. 1849). 
“Horatii.; or, Memoirs of the Daven¬ 
port Family ” (1807) ; “ Rejected 

Addresses” (with nia brother James, 
1812) ;• “Horace in London” (1813); 


“First Impressions” Os’ll)* “Tre- 
vaniou; or, Matrimonial Errol's” G813); 
“The Runaway ” (1813); “ Gavoties 
and Gravities (i82i)) ; “ Brambleiye 
House” (1820); “Reuben Apsley” 
(1827); “Tho Tor Hill ” ^1827); 
“Zillali: u Tale of the Holy City” 
(1828); ‘•I’lie New Forest” (1829); 
“Walter Colyton: a Tale of 1688” 
(1830); “Mulsiiramer Medley” (1830); 
“Festivals, Games, and Amusements of 
all Nations” (1831); “Tale.sof the Early 
Ages” (18:J2); Gale Middleton” (1833); 
“The Involuntary Prophet” (1835); 
“ Ibe Tin Trumpet” (18.36); “Jane 
Lomax: or, a Mother’s Ciimo ” (1837); 
“Oliver Cromwell” (1810); “The 
Moneyed Man, and the Lesson of • 
Life” (1841); “ Adam Brown, the Mer¬ 
chant” (1^3); “Arthur Arundel” 
(1844); “Love’s Mesmerism” (1845); 
and “Poetical Works” (collected, 1840). 


Smith, Reginald Bosworth (b. 

Dorchester, 1839). “Mohammetl aud 
Mohammedanism ” (1874); “ Carthage 
aud the Curthagitiiaus ” (1878); “ Rome 
and Cartlmge” (1881); “Life of Lord 
Lfiwrence” (1883), etc. 

Smith, Sydney, Canon of St. Paul’s 
(h. Woodford, Juno 3rd, 1768; d. 
Feln uary 22nd, 1815). “ Six Sermons 

preached at Charlotte Chapel, Edin¬ 
burgh ” (1800); *• Letter's on tho Cath¬ 
olics from Peter Plymioy to his Brother 
Abmham”(1808); “Seftnons” (1809); 
“The Judge that smites contrary to the 
Law ” (1821); “ A Letter to tho Electors 
on the Catholic Question ” (1826); ‘ ‘ Throe 
Letters to Archdeacon Singlotou oif the 
Ecclesiastical Commission” (1837-9); 
“The Ballot” (1837); “ Letter to Lord 
John Russell on the Church Bills" 
(1838); “Letters on American Debts” 
(1844); “ Fragment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church” (1845); “Sermons” 
(1816); and “Elementary Sketches of 
Moral Philosophy” ^649). A “ Selec- 
tio® from his Writings” api>carod*in 
1855; his “ T^’t Wisdom’’ in 1861. 
His “Works, including lus contrilmtioua 
ioWxeFdtnhttyh were published 

in 1839-40. See tho “ Life ” by Lady 
Holland, with the “ Letters,” edited by 
Mrs, Austen (1858), Hayward’s “Bio¬ 
graphical anft Critical Essays” (1858, 
vol. i.); ^oEdinhurffh Jfisr/w, No. cii., 
and I'dftMer'e Mifffuziue, No. xvii. • 

Smltb, Proftssor WlUtomftobert- 
son, (b. Keig, Aberdeenshire, 

November 8th, 1846: d, March Slst, 
1891). “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church ” (1881); “ Tho Prophets 
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*■ of Israel ” (1882); “ Kinship and Mar¬ 
riage in Early Arabia” (1885); “Lec- 
tirres on the lleligion of the Semites ” 
(1889). Joint editor of the itinlii edition 
of the “ Encyclopflpdia Britaiinica,“ 

Smollett, Tobias George, Bf.D. 

(b. Dalqnhurn House, Dumbartonshire, 
March, 1721; d. Leghorn, October I6th, 
1771X “The Tears of Caledonia” 
(1716); ” The Advice: a Satire ” (1716); 
“The Reproof: a Satire ” (1747); “ The 
Adventures of Roderick: Random” (1748); 
“The Regicide; u Tragedy” (1749); 

“ The Adventures of Peregnue lackle” 
(1751); “All Essay on the External Use 
of Water, with particular Reiuiirks on 
the Mineral Waters cf Bath ” (1752); 
’'The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom ” (175^1); a tmnslation of “ Don 
Quixote ” (1755;; “ The Rieprisals: or, 
Tara of Old England ” (1757); “ A Com- 
pleut History of England ” (1757); “A 
(Compendium of Voyjigesand Travels” 
(I75f); “ The Advoiitui'cs of Sir Luunce- 
lot (Greaves” (1762); “The Present 
State of all Natums ” (1764); “ Tmvels 
through Franco and Italy” (1766); 

“ The History and Adventui’es of an 
Atom” (1769); “The Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker” (1771); “Ode to 
Independence ” (1773); and miscellaneous 
poems and c^ys contributed to The 
Criiieal Iteiiew. “Plavs and Poems, 
with Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of theAuthoryt’ in 1777; bis “Miscel¬ 
laneous Works” in 1790,1796, 1797, and 
1845; the second and last of these 
editions including notices of his “ Life ” 
by Dr. Anderson and W. Roscoe re¬ 
spectively. “ Works ” in 1872, with 
“Memoir” by J. Moore, ISec also the 
“ Biographies ” by Sir Walter Seott and 
Robed Chambers'. For Crithasra, mi 
ILiKlitt’s “ Comic Writers,” Thackeray’s 
“English Humourists,” Forsyth’s “No- * 
veliste of the Eighteenth Century,” 
Mdhsou's “ Novelists and their Styles,” « 
ete. , 

Somerville, Mrs. Vary (b. Rox- 
hurghslure, Decemlxjr 2hth, M80; d. 
Naples, Noveralicr 29th, 1872h “The 
Mechanism of the Heavens” (1831); 
“The Connection of tlie Physical 
Sciences” (1834); “Physical (leo- 
graphy” (1848); “Moleeular and Mi- *| 
croscopic Science,” etc. “ Personal 
lieeoUectionB and Oorrespondenpe ” in 
1873. ^ 

Sentb, Robert, D.l>. (b. Hackney, 
1633; d. July 8th, 1716). “Musica 
Inoantaiu” (1655); “The Laitie In¬ 
structed ” (1660); “ Animadversions on 


Dr, Sherlock’s Vfndication of the Doc¬ 
trine of tlie Trinite ” (1693), etc. “ Opera 
Posthuma” (171 <); “Sermons” (18jj5j); 
now edition (1842). u 

Southern, Thomas (b. Dublin, 1660; 
d, Westminster, May 26th, 1746). “TJie 
Persian Prince :• or. The Loyal Brotlier ” 
(1682); “ The Dlsappouitiueut: or, The 
Mother in Fashion ” (1684); “ 'Hie 

Wife’s Excuse ” (1692); “ The Spartan 
Dame” (1721); “Isabella: or, The 
Fatal Marriage; ” “ Droiiooko; ” “ The 
Rambling Lady ; ” “ Cleoinenos.” 

“ Works ” wiUi Life (1774). 

Southeek, The Xarl of (h. 1827). 
“ Jonas Fisher ” (1875); “ Saskatchewsiu 
and the Rocky Mountains” (1875); 
“ Greenwood’if. Farewell and Other 
Poems” (1876); “The Meda Maiden 
and Other Poems” (1877); “Origin of 
Pictish Symbolism ” (1893), etc. 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Anne 
Bowles (H, 1786; d. 1854). “Ellen 
Fit/jirtlmr” (1820): “The Widow’s 
Tale ; ” “ Solitary Hours,” etc. 

Southey, Robert, LL.D. (h. Bristol. 
August 12th, 1774 ; d. Keswick, Mnich 
21st, 1813). “Wat Tyler” (1791); 
“Poems” (1795, 1797, UsOl); “ Jo:ni of 
Arc ” (1796); “ Thakba the Destroyer ” 

S ; “Madoc” (1805); “Metriciil 
aud OtlKTPoems” (1805): “The 
Curse of Kehama’’ (1810); “Roderick ” 
(1814); “Odes” (1814); “ Miuor 

Poems” (1815); “Caimeu Triumphale”* 
(1815); “Tho Poet's Pilm-iniage t<i 
Waterloo” (1816); “Tlie Lay of the 
Laureate ” (1816); “ A Vision of Judg¬ 
ment ” (1821); “Tho Expetlition of 
Orsiut and the Crimes of Aguirre" (1821); 
“A Tale of Paraguay ” (1825); “All for 
- Love” and “The Pilgrim to Compostella'’ 

S ; “Oliver Newman, and Oth»?r 
ail Remains ” (1845); and “ Rohiu 
Ho(xl:u I’niginfsat(1817). His i)ros45 
works are as fyllow_:--“ Letters Written 
during a Sliolt Residence in Spain and 
Portugal, wiUi some Account of Spanhh 
and Portuguese I’oetry ” (1797); “Letters 
«froin Engliind, by Dim Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella ” (1807); “ Chronicle of tho 
Cid Rodrigo Diaz^de Bivar, from the 
Spanish ” (1808); a “ History of Brazil ” 
(1810); “ Omniana; or, the Hone Otio- 
aioros” (1812); a “Life of Nclsoti” 
n8k3);a “Life of Wesley” (1820)| a 
“ History of tiio Peninsular War ” 
(1823); “The Book of the Church’* 
(1824); “ Sir Thomas More : or, Collo¬ 
quies on the Progress aud Fros^cts of 
society” (1824); “Vindicice ^ccleske 
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Anelicauffi” (1826); “Kssays, Moral and 
rolftical” (1832); “Lives of English 
Adiiurals” (1833-40^; “ITie Doctor” 
(1334-38); “Iivc8*of Cromwell and 
Buuyau ” (1844); and a “Lifeof Doctor 
Aiftlrew Bell” (1844). Southey also 
editor! tho “English Anthology” for 
1769-1800; “Specimens of the Late 
Eimlish Poets, with Preliminary Notices” 
(18o7); “AtterniitsatVersejby J. Jones,” 
with an “ Essiyr on Uneducated Poots ” 
(1831); and “ Select Works of tho Early 
British Poets, with BiographicalNotices ” 
(1831). Hi.s “ Commonplace Book,” 
edited by J. W. Warter, appeared in 
IStO-Sl; selections from his poetical 
works in 1831, from his prose works in 
1832, and “Life” ana Correspond¬ 
ence published by his s<fti in liS4S)-.j(l; 
and a Selection from his Letters by his 
son-in-law, Warter, in IHoG. Sre the 
“ Life ” by Browiio (18'>4), and the 
Moiif)gr}iph by Dowdon (1880). 

Southwell, Robert (b. St. Faith's, 
Norfolk, IflOO; d. Lnndou, February 
20th, l.'iOo). “ A Supplication io Queen 
tfllizuhetli ” (1593); “Marie Magdalen’s 
Fuiierall Tcures ” (^1594); “St. Peter’s 
CornjdHynt, with other PoeiiCi ” (159‘»); 
“Mrt’nniro” (1.595); “The Triumphs 
over Death” (159.)); “Epistle of t'om- 
foit to the Reverend Prie-sts and Others 
of tho Tiiiy Sort Restr:iined in Durance 
for the Catliolike Fayth ” (1605); and 
“A Short Rule of (iood Life.” Prose 
“Works” edited by Walter in 1828; 
poetical w'orks Turnbull in 1856. 
For Biography,” sre the OeHikman's 
for 1798, Brydges’ “Censm-a 
Literaria,” Ellis’s “ Specimens,” Camp- 
bell's “ English Poets,” Olialloner's 
“Miirtyra to the Catholic Faith,” and 
Morlcy’s” English Writers,*’ vol. xi. For 
Critici.sni, see MacDonald's “England’^ 
Antiphon.” « 

Speddlng, James (b. 1810; d. 1881). 

“ Publishers and Authors ” (1867) ;* 
“Letters and Life of A-aucis Bacon” 
(1857-14); “Jtolows and Discussions not 
relating to Baeon *’ (1809); “ Life and 
Tillies of Baco#” (1876): “Evenings 
with a Reviewer; or Macaulay and 
Bacon ” (1882), Hit important edition of 
Btusonjp Works began to appear iir 1857. 

Spenoe, Joseph (b. 1698; d. 1768).* 
i‘An Essay on Pope’s Translation of 
Ilomcr’s Odyssoy ” (1727); “ Polythetis ” 
(1747); “ Moralities; w. Essays, Letters, 
Fables, and 'rrauslatious ” (1753); an 
“Account of the Life, Character, and 
Poems of Mr. Blaoklock” (1764); “A 
Parallel, in the manner of Plutarch, 


between a most celebrated Man of 
Florence [Signor Maglkbocchi], and one 
scarce ever heard of in England [RSkbert 
Hill] ” (1758); and “ Observations, Anec¬ 
dotes, 011(1 Charactom of Books and 
Men” (1820). See The Quarterlff J^riew, 
vol. xxiii.; also, the “Life” liy linger 
(1820). 

Spenoer, Herbert (b. Derby, April 
27th, 1820). “Tho Proper Sphere of 
Government” (1842); “Social Statics” 
(1851) ; “ Principles of Psycliology ” 
(1855); “ Es-says: Scicutidc, Political, 
and Speculative” (1858-63); “Educa¬ 
tion” (1861); “ First Principles ” (1862); 

“ Classificatioii of the Sciences ” (1864); 

“ Principles of Biology ” (1864); “ Spon¬ 
taneous Generation” (1870); “ Receii# 
Discussions in Science, Philosophy, and 
Morals ” (1871); “ nie Study of Sociol- 
ogy”(1872); “Descriptive Sociology” 
(1873); “ Sins of Trade and Commerce ” 
(1875); “ Ceremonial Institutions ’ ’ 
(1879); “ Data of Ethics ” (1879); “ The 
Coming Slavery” (1884); “Man ver¬ 
sus the State"’ (1885); “Tlie Factors 
of Organic Evolution” (1887); “The 
Principles of Ethics” (1892); “The In¬ 
adequacy of Natural Selection ” (1893); 

“ A Rejoinder to Professor Weibmann ” 
(1893);' “ Weismannism Once More ” 
(1894). tSt-e “Aphorisnw . . . selected 
Uy J. R. Gingell *’ (1891) ; “The Prin¬ 
ciples of Sociology ” (completed 1896). 

Spenser, EdmunJ (It. 1552; d, l.)99). 
“The Shepherd's Calendar” (1579); 
"TheFaerieQueeue”(1590-96); “Com* 
plaints” (1591); “ Prosopopoia; or. 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” (1591); “ Tears 
of tho Muses” (1591); “Daphiiaida’’ . 
(1591); “Colin Clout’s Coiiie Home 
Againc” (159.3); “Amoretti” (1595); 
“Powre Hymns” (1596); “P^pthala- 
miou” (1596); “ Britain’s Ida(t’) ” (1628); 
also, with (Ribriel Harvey (1545-1630), 
“Three proper and wittie familiar 
Letters, lately passed between twou'iii- 
v^aity Men, touching the Eorthqiftikc 
in Ariril last.and our English Refourmed 
Versif^ng” (1580); and “Two other 
very Commendable Lettoi's of the same 
Men’s Writing, liotli toucliing tho fore- 
said artidciall Versifying, and certain 
other Particulars ” (1580); Ixith of which 
are reprint&i in voL ii. of Haslewood’s 
“Ancient Critical Essays upon English 
Poete and Poesy; ” besides “ A View of 
the State of Ireland ” (1633). OSpeuser’s 
Poetical “Works” Iwve been editoi], 
with Notes and “ Memoirs,” by Hugh^ 
(1715 and 1750). Birch (1751), Church 
0768), Upton (1768), Todd (1805 and 
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1S40), Aikia (1806 and 1842), Bolnnson 
(1826), Mitford (1829), Hillard (1839), 
Masterton (1848), Child (1855), GUfUlan 
(1859^, Morris (1869), etc. J^tcheu edits 
the first two Books, with Notes. Sec 
Wartmi’s “English Poetry;” Hazlitt’s 
“ En^ish Poets ; ” “ Spenser and his 
Poetry,” hy G. L. Craik (^1845); Dean 
Church’s “Spenser” (1878); Morley’s 
“Englisli Wnters,” vols. ix,, x., xi. 

Spnrgeon, Charles Baddoa (b. 

Kolvedoii, Essex, June 19th, 1834; d. 
Mentone, January 31, 1892). “The 
Saint and his Saviour” (1857); “John 
Ploughman’s Talk’’(first series, 1868); 
“ Lectures to my Students ” (first series, 
1875); “E(5centric Preachers” (1879); 

Treasury of David ” (1870-85); “ Ser¬ 
mons in Candles” (1890),etc.; founded 
and edited The Sword am the Trowel. 


Stalker, Her. James, D.D. (b. 

Crieff, Perthsliire, February 2l8t, 1848). 
“ Life of Jesus Christ” (1879 and 1884); 
“Kichard Baxter” (1883); “Life of 
St. Paul” (1884 and 1885); “Imago 
Christi ” (1889) ; “ The Preacher and 
His Models ” (1891); “ The Four Men,” 
etc. (1892); “The Atonement” (1894). 


Stanhope, Marl, Philip Henry (b. 
Walmer, January Slst, 180o; d. Boume- 
inouth, I>ecemi))er 22nd, 1875). “ A Life 
of Belisarius” (1829); “A History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain” 
(1832); “ A History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chanelle ” (1836-52); “The 
Court of Spain under Charles 11. ” 
(1844); “ALife of the Great Conde” 
G^5); “ Historical Essays” (1848); “A 
i^tory of the Rise of Our Indian Em¬ 
pire ” (1858); “ A History of the Reign 
of Quwn Anne to the Peace of Utrecht ” 
(1870); an edition of the “Lettera” of 
Lord Chesterfield (18-15); “ Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Peel; ” a “Life of William 
Pitt!” 


Stanley, Arthur IPent'hyn, 1)59., 

Dean of Westminster Alderley, 
December 13th, 1815; i. July 18tn, 
1881). “Life of Dr. Arnold” (1844); 
“ Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
Age” (1846); “A Memoir of Bishop 
Stanley’’ (1850); “The Epistles to 

the Corinthians” (1854); "^“RBstorical 
Memorials of Canterbury” (1854); 
" Sinai and Palestine ” (1855); The 
Unity or Evangelical and ApostoUoal 
Teaching” (185^; “Sermons preadied 
before the University of Oxford ’* (1860); 
“ The History of the Eastern Church ’’ 
(1861); “ Sermons preached in the East!’ 


(1862); “The History of the Jewish 
Church” (1863-65); “Historical-Me* 
moiials of Westminster Abbey ” (1807); 
“The Three Irish Churches” (1869); 
“ Essays on Church and State” (1870); 
“The Athanasian Creed” (1871); “Lec¬ 
tures on the Church of Scotland” (1872); 
“Edward and Catherine Stanley” 
(1879). “Life” by R. E. Protlmro, 
assisted by Dean Bradley (1893). * 

Stanley, Renry Morton, D.C.L., 
L]jJ>. (b. near Denbigh, Januiuy 23th, 
1841). “How I Found Livingstone” 

S 1872); “Coomassie and Mugdala ” 
1874); “ Through the Dark Continent ” 
1878); “The Congo and the Founding 
of its Free State” (188.5); “In D.orke.st 
Africa ” (1890); “ My Dark Companions 
and their Strange Stories ” (1893); 
“ My Early Travels and Adventures ” 
(1895). 

Stead, William Thomas (b. Emblo- 
ton, Northumberland, July 5th, 1849). 
“The Truth About Russia” (1888); 
“The Pope .and the New Era” (1890); 
“General Booth” (1891); “Character 
Sketches” (1892). Formerly editor of 
thePrtW Mall Gazette, founder and editor 
of the Revieiv of Reviews, and of Rordsr- 
land. 


Steele, Sir lUohard (b. Dublin, 
1071; d. Llangunnor, Septomber 1st, 
1729). “Tlio Christian Hero” (1701); 
“The Funeral; or, Griof a la Mode” 
(1702); “The Tender Husband ” (1703); • 
“ The Lying Lovfr ” (1704); “ The 
Crisis ” (1714); “ The Conscious Lo^-em ” 
(1722); edited the Taller, tmiX wrote for 
the Oumdian and the Spectator. “ Life ” 
of Steele in Forster’s “ Biogiuphical and 
Critical Essays,” and “Memoir” by 
Montgomery (1865). See also Thackeray’s 
^‘En^ish Humourists” and Dennis’s 

• “ Studies in English Literature.” 

, Stephen, Sir James (b. Lambeth, 
January Si'd, 1789; d. Coblentz, Sep¬ 
tember 16th, l8o9). “ Essays in Jlcolesi- 
astical Biography” (lS49); and “Lec¬ 
tures on the History of Fi^co ” (1851). 

‘4Life” in 1860. • 


I 


Stephen, Star James FltsJames (b. 

London, March 3ra, 1829 ; d. March 
11th. 1894). “Essays by a Bafristw” 
(1862); “ General’new of the Criminal 
Law of England” (1863); “Liberty, 
Eqoaliiy, and Fraternity ” (1873); 
“Digest of the “Law of Evidence” 
(187®; “ The Stoiy of Nunamar ” 
(1885); “Horse Sal^tiose” (1892). 
“Life” by hislnother, Ledie Stephen 
(1896). ^ 
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StopbeB, James KeAneth (b. 1859; 
d. li§92). “ International Law and In- 
tem^ional Helations ” (1884); “ Lapsus 
Calami” (1891); “Jlie living Lan- 
gudges ” (1891); “Quo Musa Tendis? ” 
(1891). 

C^pben, Leslie (b. 1832). “ The 

Playground of Europe” fT871); “ Essays 
on Free Thinking and Plain Speaking'” 
08S); “Hours in a Library” (1874-79); 
“ History of English 'Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century ” (1876); “ Samuel 
Johnson” (1878): “The Sdenoe of 
Etliica ” (1882) ; “ Life of Henry 

Fawcett” (188;)); “ Au Agnostic’s 



Iher (1895); and “J*ope ” and 
“ Swift ” in the, EufjUnh Men of Letters 
soi'ics 

sterling. John (b. 180C; d. 1811). 
“ ArthurCouingsby ” (1830); “Poems” 
(1839); “The Election” (1811); and 
“ Strafford,” a trageily (18-13). “Works” 
in 1818. Lives by Haro (1818) and Car- 
l^lo(l851). 

Sterne, Laurenee (b. Cloniuul, 
November21th, 1713; d. London, March 
18tli, 1768). “The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” (1759-67); 
“Sennons” (1760); “A Sentiraental 
Journey through France and Italy” 
(1768); and “ The History of a Wann 
Watchcoat” (1769). “Letters to his 
,most Intimate Friends” published by 
his daughter in If 75 ; “ Letters to 

Eliz;^’ [Mn». Draper] same year; other 
portions of his correspondence, in 1788 
and 1814. For Biography, see tho 
Qttarterli/ Review, vol. xlix., Sir Walter 
Scott’vs “ lives of the Novelists,” and 
Fitzgerald’s “ L^e of Laurence Sterne ” 
(1861), and Stapfer’s “Vie” (Paris,* 
1878). For Criticiain, see Thackeray’s 
“ Lectures on the Humourists,” Taine’s 
“EnglishLiterature,” Masson’s “English 
Novcli'its,” Ferriar’s “Illustrations of 
Sterne,’; Traill’s “ Sterne,''’ etc. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour ! 

(b. Edinburgh, Ifovembci* 13th, 1850: 
d. Samoa, December 8th, 1894). “ iU! 
Inland Voyage" (W78); “Edinburgh: 
Picturesiiue Notes” (1879); “Travels 
■with a^Doukey (1879); “ Virginibus , 
Pueri«iue” (1881): “Familiar Studies 
of Men aiul Books” (1882); “New 
Arabian Nights” (1882): “ Trea- 

sura Island” (1883)“I’he Silverado 
Squatters” (1883); “A Child's Garden 
of Verse” (1885); “The Dynamiter^’ 
(1885J; “JrinceOtto” (1885); “Strange 


Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
(1885); “Kidnappeli”(1886); “TheMerry 
Men”(1887); “Underwoods” (1887); 
“ Ticonderoga ” (1887); “ Memories 

and Portraits” (1887); “The Black 
Arrow” (1888); “The Wrong Box,” 
with Lloyd Osbourne (1889); “ Ballads ’ * 
(1890); “The Master of Ballantrae” 
(1891); “The Wrecker,” with Lloyd 
Osboumo (1892); Throe Plays, in col- 
laboiatioii with W. E. Henley (1892); 
“Across the Plains,” etc. (1892); 
“Catriona” (1893); “Island Nights’ 
Entertainments” (1893)*, “The ]*Ibb 
Tide,” with Lloyd Osboumo (1894); 
“Vailima Letters” (1895); “Weir ot 
Hermistou ” (1896) ; “ St. Ives” (1897). 

Stewart, Dugald (b. Edinburgh, 
November 22nd, 1763; d. near Bo’ness,"* 
Juno 11th, 1828). “Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind” (1792, 
1814, and 1827); “Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy ” (1793): “ Account of the 
Life and Writings of William Robertson, 
D.D.” (1801); “Account of the Life 
and Writings of Thoma'S Reid, D.D.” 
(1803); “Philosophical Essavd” (1810); 
“ Account of tho Life and Writings of 
Adam Smith” (1811); “Dissertation 
exhibiting tlio Prop'iiss of Mofciphysical, 
Kthiclil, Sind Political I’hilosophy sinoo 
the Revival of Letters in Europe ” (1815 
and 1821); “Tho Philcwophy of tho 
Active and Moral Powers” (1828); and 
“ Lectures on Political Economy,” pub¬ 
lished in 1855, with th« remainder of 
■Stewart’s “Works,” and an account of 
his “Life” and “Writings,” edited by 
Sir William Hamilton. 

StUlingfleet. Xdward (b. Oran- 
borue, Dorsetshire. April 17th, 1635; 
d. Westminster, March 27th, 1699). 
“Irenicum; ” “ OriginraSaerse” (1662); 
“ Rational Account of the Groujids of 
the Protestant lldigiou ” (1665); “ The 
Beaflons of Christ’s Suffering for Us” 
(1678); “ Origincs Britannicro” (1685); 
“ Sermons Preached on several 0!?ca- 
sioAs” (1696-98); “A Vindication"of 
the Doctrine of tlie Trinity” (1C9T); 
“ Directions fbr the Convci’sations of tho 
Clergy” (1710); “Misctdlaneous Dih- 
cbui*scs on several Occasions” (1735); 
“ Discourses on the Church of Ronnj,” 
etc. ‘ • The Life and Character of Bishop 
.Stilliiigfleet. together with some account 
of his Works.’’ by Timothy Goodwin, 
in 17\p; same year, “Works” in ten 
volumes. See Tulloch’s ‘ ‘ Rational Theo¬ 
logy in England.” 

Stongbton, Rev. John, D.D. (b. 

Norwich, 1807; d. 1897). “ Ages 
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of Christendom” (1856); “Church and 
State Two Iliindrott Years ago ” (1862); 
“ Haunts and Homes of Martin Luther ” 
(1875); “Lights of the World” (1876); 
“ Progress of Divine Eevelation ” (1878); 
“ Ueligion in England from the Opening 
of tl» Long Parliament till the End 
of the Eighteenth Oentnry” (1881); 
" William Penn ” (1882^; “ Tho Spanish 
Rtjfonners ” (1884); “ Eeligion in Eng¬ 
land from 1800to 1850” (1884); “Lights 
and Shadows of Church Life ” (1895), 
etc. 

Strutt, Joseph (b. Springfield, Essex, 
Oid.iher 27th, 1742; d. October 16th, 
1802). “I'he Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of Eitglatid ” (1773); “ Horda 
Augcl-Cyiman: or, A Complete View of 
'the Maimers, Customs, Arms, Hahite, 
etc., of tholnhahitautsof England, from 
the An’ival of the Saxons till the Reign 
nf Henry VIIT.” (1774-6); “The 
Chronicle of England, from tho Arrival 
of Julius Ciesar to tho Norman Con- 
(luesit ” (1777-8); “ A Biographical His¬ 
tory of Engravers ” (1785-6); “ A Com¬ 
plete View (tf the Dress ami Habits of 
the People of England, from the Estab¬ 
lishment of the Saxons in Britain to tho 
Present Time ” (1796-9); “ TJie Sports 
and Pastimes of the People of England ” 
(1801); “ Queonhoo Hall,” and “ Ancient 
'rimes” (180g); “The Test of Guilt” 
(1808); and “Bumpkin's Disaster” 
(1808). 

Stttbhs, V4iry Rev. Charles Wil¬ 
liam, D.l>. (h. Liverpool, September 
3rd, 1846). “Intomational Morality” 
(1869); “Christ and Democracy” 
(1884); “Tho Conscience, and other 
Poems” (1884); “The Tjnud and the 
L.abourcrs” (1884); “For Christ and 
City ” (1890); “ Chiist and Economics ” 
(1893X. etc. 

Stubbs, Right Rev. William, D.D., 
DX1.L. (b. Enarcsborough, June 21st, 
182,)). “ Tlie Constitutional History of 
England” (^1874-78); “Lectures on 
Med imval and Modem History” (1886), 
besides editing “Hymnqlc Secundum 
iisiim Ecclesiai Sarisburiensis’^ (1860); 
‘ ‘ Tractatus dc Santa Cruco do Waltham ’ ’ 
(1860); Moshoim’s “Institutesof Church 
Histoiy ” (1863); “Chronicles and Memo¬ 
rials or RicWrd I.” (1864-6); Benedict 
of JPeterboroi^h’s “ Chrofilde ” (1867); 
the “ Chronicle ” of Roger de Hoveden 
(1888-71); “ Select Chartere and other 
illnstnmons of English Constitutional 
History ” (1870); “ Memorials of St. 
Dnuston ” (1874), etc. 

Suskllng, Sir John (b. Whitton, 


near Twickonhhm, 1609; d. Paris, May 
7th, 1641). “ Works ” (1770). AseleQ^)n, 
with Life, by the Rev. Alfred Smiling, 
in 1836. See Hassle’s edition of Works, 
1875. AIsoLeigh Hunt's “ Corapauidh.” ■* 

Bully, Professor James, LZhD. 

(h. Bridgwateer, 1842). “ Sensation and 
Intuition” (1874); “Pessimism ” (1877); . 
“Illusions” (1883); “The Outlines of 
Psychology” (1884); “The TeacHfers' 
Handbook of Psychology ” (1886); “The 
Human Mind” (1892); “Children’s 
Ways ” (1897), etc, <■ 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin (b. Dublin, Nov. 
30th, 1667; d. theiHS, Oct. 19th, 1745). 
“I'ho Battle of the Books” (1701); 
“Talc of a 'fub” (1704); “Seiitimcnts 
of a ('Ihurch of Eugluud Alan in llrs]HH'l 
to Religion and Govcriimont ” (J70S); 

“ An Argument against tho Abolition f)f 
Christiaiiitv ” (1708); “The Conductor 
the Allies ’■’ (1712); “ The Public Siiii " 
of the Whigs” (1714); ‘‘Letters b}' 
M. B. Drapicr” (1724); Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver” (1726); a “History 
of the Four Last Years of 
Amio,” “ Polite Conversation,” “ Dir¬ 
ections to Servants,” “ A Journal *o 
Stella,” etc. Works edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir Walter Swdt, in 1814. 
See also the Biographies by Hawkos- 
worlh, Slieridan, Johnson, Forster, 
Leslie Stephen, and J. Churtou 
Collins. For criticism, eee Hazlitt’s 
“ eVimic Writers,” ..Thackeray’s “ Eng¬ 
lish Humoniihts,” 5oaffre.son^s “ Novels 
and Novelists,” Masson’s “ Nwclists 
ami tlieir Styles,” Taino’s “ English 
Litcratui'c,” and other writers. 

Bwinburno, Algernon Charles (b. 

Loudon, April 5tb, 1837). “ The Quex-n 
Mother” and “ Rowiniond ” (1861); 

“ Atalnntaiu Calydon ” (1864); “ Cbasto- 
lard” (1866); “Poems and Ballads” 
(1866); “ Notes on Poems and Reviews ” 
(1866); “A,Song of Italy” (1867); 
“William Blake,” -a critical essay 
(1867); “Notes oil the Royal Academy 
Exhibition” (1868); S Ode on tho Pro- 
^clamation of the lYonch Republic” 
(1870); “ Songs be|pre Sunrise” (1871); 
“Under the Microscope" G872); 

“ Bothwell,” a tragedy (1874) ;“•* Essays 
and Studies” (l87o); “George Chap¬ 
man,” an essay (1876); “ Erechtheu.s,” a 
trawdy (1876); “ A Note on CharJotto 
Bronte ” (1877) ;*“ Poems and Bdlads” 
(Second series, 1878); “A Study of 
Shakespeare” (1880); “Songs of the 
Sprin^des” (1880); ‘“Ihe Seven 
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ajjainht Sense” (1880)^, “Mary Stuart, 
aT^affedy” (1881); “IVistram of 
Lyciiesso ” (1882),' “A Century, of 
Itoundcls” (1888)^ “A Midsummer 
Holiilay” (1884); “Marino Falioro” 
(1H8.>); “ A Study of Victor Huf^o ” 
(1§8(1); “ Miscellanies (188(1); “ Lo- 
crino” (1887); “ The ^Ttibilee, 1887” 
(1887); “Tke Ballad of Dead Men’s 
(1889); “The Brothers” (1889); 
“Poems and Ballads” (third series, 
1889); “A Study of Bon Jonsou” 
(1889); .“TheSisters” (189(J); “ASo- 
queuco f)f Sonnets on the Death of 
Itobert Browning” (1800); “Sacred 
and Shakespearian Affinities” (1890); 
“ Grace Darling” (1898); “Studies in 
Trosc and Poetry” (1891); “Astiu- 
phel,” etc. (1894). “Selections” fi'om 
Ids Works (1887); ‘^Tho Tale of 
Balen” (189G). For criticism neo For- 
niaii's “ Living Poets.” 

Symonds, John Addington (b. Oc- 

rober Sth, 1810; d. April I9lh, 1898). 
“lutrodiiclion to the Study of Dante” 
(1878); “Studies of the Greek Poets” 
(1878-7(>) ; “Sketches iu Italy and 
*Gi'eoce” (1874); “The Benau^sanee in 
Italy” (1870-86); “The Suiuujts of 
-MielieLiugelo Buonarotti and C'ain- 
ixinolla” (1878); “ Animi Figune” 

(1882); “Italian Byways” (1888); 
“ VagabnnduliLibellus” (188-1); “Shake- 
sjicarc’s Predecessors iu the English 
Drama” (1884); “Wine, Women, and 
Song” (1884); “Ben Junsun” (1^7); 
“Essays Speculative and Suggestive” 
(I89fi): “Our Life in the Swiss High- 
hinda” (1892); “ Lifo of Michel¬ 

angelo Buonarotti” (1892); “In the 
Key of Blue,” etc. (1898); “Walt 
Wfdtmaii” (1898); “Blank Verso” 
(1894); “ (4iov.'uuii Boccaccio as Man 
and Author” (1894). “ Life” by HoraU) 
F. Brown (1896). , 

Syrmons, Arthur (b. Milford Haven, 
February 28th, 1865). “ Introductioif 

to the Study of Brchming” (1886); 
“Dayn and Mights” (1888); “Sil- 
houeites” (1892); “London Nights” 
(1885). Has edited the Essays of Lcmh 
Hunt, plays of Shakespeare, etc. • 


T 

• 

*ralfonrd, Sir X^touas Noon (b. 

Doxey, near Stafford, January 26th, 
1795; d Stafford, March 13th, 1854). 
“ Ion” (1835); “TneAthenian(inptive,” 
k tragedy (1838); “ A proposed New Law 


of Copyright of the highest Importance 
to Authors” (18;J8); “Glencoe, or' the 
State of the MacDonalds,” a tmgedy 
(1889); “ Three S^iccches delivered in 
tlic liouse of Commons in favour of an 
extension of Copyright” (1840); “ Speech 
for the Defendtint iu tiie Prosoeutiou, 
the Quemi r. Moxou, for the publication 
of ShclIcy^s Poetical Works” (1841); 
“ Ut'collectioiia of a First Visit to the 
Ali)s” (1841); “Vacation Hambies and 
Thoughts” (1844); “Final Moiuorials 
of Charles Lamb” (1819-50); “The 
Castiiwii ” (1853). 

Taylor, Sir Honry, D.C.L. (b. 1800; 
d. 1S86). “IhOfic Comnenus” (1827); 
“Philip Van Artevelde” (1884); “Tlio 
Statesman ” (1836); “ Edwin the Fair ” 
(1842); “llie Eve of the Conquest and 
other Poems” (1817); “Notes from 
Life” (1817); “Notes from Books” 
(1819); “A Sicilian Soinuicr” (1850); 
“Stv Clement’s E^e” (1802). Works 
(1887). AV-c his “ Autohioginpliy ” (1885), 
and tho Criticism hy Aiitlumy 'J’rolluiM,*, 
in vul. i. of The FvrtuUjhthj Kei'iew. 

Taylor, Isaac (b. iM'ivcnliatn, August 
17th, 1787; d, Stanford Hivers, Essex. 
June 28th, 1865), “'rho Elements of 
Thdiight” (1822); “Memoir of his Sister 
Jane” (1825); “History of the Tiuus- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times” (1827); “'Ihe Process of Ilis- 
tori<‘.ttlProof ExeniplifiedandExplainod ’ ’ 
(1829); a “TnmslatioiL of Herodotus” 
(1829); “ The Natural History of En¬ 
thusiasm” (1829); “A New' Model of 
Christian Mission ” (1829); ‘ ‘ Tho Temple 
of Mclekartha” (1831); “ Satjuday 
Evening ” (1832); “ Fanaticism ” (1833); 
“Spiritual Daspotism” (1835); “The" 
Physical Theory of Another Life” (1836); 
“ lioino Education” 0^838); “Ancient 
Christianity and the Doctrine# of the 
'liucts for the Times” (1839); “Man 
Jtespousiblc for his Dispositions ” (1810); 
“ Lectures on Spiritual Christiaaily ” 
(Bill); “Loyola and Jesuitism in ils 
Rudiments ” (1849) ; “ Wesley and 

Methodism*’(1851); “The Restoration 
of Felief” (1855); “Tho World of 
Mind” (1857); “ liogic in 'flioology, and 
other Ea^ys” (1859); “Ultimate Civili¬ 
sation, and other Essays ” (1860); and 
“ The SpirR of Hebrew Poetay ” (186*1). 
See liis son's “ Memorials of the Taylor 
Family” (1867). 

Tftylor, Canon Isaac,# 

UfcX). (b. Stanford Bivors, May 2ud, 
1829). “Wor4ii and Places” (1865); 
“ Memorials, Biographical and Literary, 
of the Taylor Family of Ongar ” (1867); 
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“Etruscan llesoarches” (1874); “The 
Etruscan Language ” (1876); “ Greeks 
and (^ths “ (1879); “ The Alphabet, 
an Account of the Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of Letters (1883); “ Leaves from 
an Egyptian Notebook ” (1888); “ The 
Origiu«of the Aryans ” (18e9), etc. 


Tiwlor, Jeremy, Bishop of Dovrn 
and Connor and of Dromore (b. Cam¬ 
bridge, August Idth, 1613; d. Lisbum, 
August 13th, 1607). “ Sermon on the 
Gunpowder Treason “ (1638); “Of the 
Sacred Order and OlHces of Episcc^cy 
by Divine Institution Asserted ” (1642); 
“ Psalter of David, with Titles and Col¬ 
lects, According to the Mutter of each 
Psalm” (1644); “Diisconrsc Conccniing 
^ayor Extempore ” (1646); “ A Dissua- 
Mve from Po^ry ” (1647); “ Now and 
Easy Institution of Grammar ” (1647); 
“ A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro¬ 
phesying ” (1647); “ The Martyrdom of 
fong Clmrles” (1649); “Tho Great Ex¬ 
emplar” (4649); “Holy Living and 
Dying” (1650); “Prayciu Before and 
AfterSermon” (1051); “Cler us Domini” 
(1651); “A Course of Siunions for all 
the iiundaies in tho Year” (1C51-3); 
•• A Short Catechism, witli anExytlioaliun 
of the Apostles’ Creed ” (1652); “ Dis¬ 
course of Baptism, its Institution and 
Efficacy” (1052); “Tbo Ileal Presence 
and Sitiritual i»i Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament proved against tho Doctrine 
of Transubstantiation ” (1654); “ The 
Golden Grove ”*(1055); “ Unura Ncccs- 
sarium; or, tho Doctrine and Practice of 
Kepentanco” (1655); “Deus Justificatns, 
Two Discourses on Original Sin ” (1656); 
“ A Eolloction of Polemical and Moral 


Discourses” (1657): “Discourse on the 
Measui-es and Omces of Eriendslup” 
(1657) ; “ The Worthy Communicant ” 
(1660) “ Ductor Dubitantium ” (1660); 
“ liules and Advices given to the Oler^ 
of the Diocese of Down and Connor ” 
(1661), etc. “ Works ” in 1819, 1822 
(wdih Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Works, by Bisl>>p 
Heber); 1825 (edited by Bradley); 1831 
(edited, with a Life, by Hhghes/; 1834 
(edited, with u life, by Croly and 
Stebbing); 1841 (with a Memoir)'; 1847 
(Hclxir’s edition, revised by Eden); and 
1851 (with an Essay, biographical and 
critical, by Henry Rogers). • 


Taylor, John, “Tim Water Poet” 
(h. Gloiicester, about 1580; d. i654). 
“Travelsin Germany” (1617); “Pen¬ 
niless Pilgrimage” (1618); “ The Praise 
of Heimweed, with the Voyage of Mr. 
Roger Bird and the Writer m a Boat 


of Brown Papo#” (1623); etc. Publi¬ 
cation of Comj^lete Works begun 
Spenser Society in 1867. 

Taylor, Thomat* (b. Loudon, May 
15th, 1758; d. Walworth, November Ist, 
1835). “ Elements of a New Methodjof 
Reasoning on Geometry” (1780); “A 
Dissertation on tho Elensinian and 
Bacchic Mysteries” (1791); “Disserta¬ 
tion on Nullities and Diverging Series ” 
(1801); “Tho Elements of the iS'ue 
Arithmetic of Infinities” (1809); “Tlie 
Arguments of the Emperor Julhui 
against the Christians” (1809); “A 
“ Dissertation on the Philosophy of 
Aristotle ” (1812); “ The Elements of a 
New Arithmetical Notation ” (1823); 
“ History of the Restoration of Platonic 
Tlieologv,” “Theoretic Arithmetic,” and 
various Translations of Apulcius, Aris¬ 
totle, Hieroclcs, Limblicus, Julian, 
Maximus Tyrius, Pausanius, Plato, 
Plotinus, Porphy^, Sjillust, iiud other 
ancient authors. For Biography, iet. Hit 
Athenaum (1835), Kniglit’s “ Ptnny 
Cycloiaodia,” Barker’s Literary Anec¬ 
dotes,” and “Public Charactci^.' ‘ 
(1788-9). 

Taylor, Tom (b. 1817; d. Julv 12lli 
1880). “Diogenes and his Lantern’ 
(1849); “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
(1850); “The Philosopher’s Stone” 
(1850); “Prince Dorus” (18,50); “Sir 
Roger do Covcrlcy ” (1851) ; “ Our 

Clerks” (1862); “Plot and Piiasion” 
(18*52); “ Witlikind and his Brothers ” 
(1852); “To Oblige Benson” (1854); 
“A Blighted Being” (1854); '"Still 
Waters Run Deep” (1855); “Helping 
Hamls” (185.5); “Retribution” (1850); 
“ Victims ” (1856); “ Going to tho Bad ” 
(1858); “ Our American Cousin ” (1858); 
“Nine Points of the Law” (1859), 
^ Tho House and tho Home ” (1859); 
“ The Contested Election ” (1859); 
“The Fool's Revenge” (1859); “A 
'Tale of Two Cities” (from Dickens) 
(1860); “ The Overland Route ” (1860); 
“Tbo Babes in the Wood” (i860); 
“The Tickot-of-Lcave Man” (186.3); 
“ 'Twixt Axe and cjrowil ” (1870); 
".roan of Arc” (L870); “Clancarty” 
(1873); “ Anno Bolpyu •’ (1876); “An 
Unequal Matchbesules boitig tho jwrt 
^author of “ New Men .and Old Aci-es,” 
“ Masks and Faces,” “ Slave Life,” and 
severed other dramas. “ Historica' 
Plays'’ in 1877. He also publislx'd 
“Tne life and Times of Sir Joshria 
Reynolds,” “Leicester Square,” and 
“ l^ngs and Ballads of Brittany; ” and 
e<Rted the auto^graphiee of B. R. Hay- 
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don and C. R. Leslil, and Mortimer 
^ Collins’s postbumous “ Pen Sketches.” 

• Temple, TbeL Bight Bev. 
FTederloliu DJ>. *b. November 3Uth, 
1821). “ Sermons Preached in the 

Chapel of Rugby School ” (1862); ” The 
* Relations between BcligiSn and Science” 
(1885). 

Tomple, Sir William (b. I^ondon, 
4628; d. Moor Park, Surrey, January 
27th, 1699). “ Observations upon the 

United Provinces of the Netherlands” 
(1673|; “Miscellanea on Various Sub¬ 
jects ” (1680-90); “ Memoirs of what 

f ' nssed in Christendom from 1672 to 
679” (1693); “Letters” (edited by 
Dean Swift, 1700); “Letters to King 
Charles II., etc.” (1703) ;«and “ Miscel¬ 
lanea, contaiuiiig ‘ Four Essays upon 
Ancient and Modem Learning,’ ‘The 
Garden of Epicurus,’ ‘ Heroick Vertue,’ 
and ‘ Poetry (1705). 


Veimyaon,Alfked, Baron (h. Somers- 
by, Lincolnshire, August 0th, 1809; d. 
Cctobcr 6th, 1892). “Poems by Two 
brothers” (with his brother Charles 
Tennyson, 1827); “Timhuctoo ” (1829'i: 
“Poems, chiefly Lyrical” (1830); “No 
^^ro,” “ Anacreontics,” and “ A Frag¬ 
ment,” in The. Gem (1831); a ‘•Sonnet,” 
in The Eniifishmau's Mugnzkie (1831); 
a “Sonnet,*' in I'erknli ire J. i^er.n'tjAminal 
(1832); a ‘*Soiinet,”m/Ww?f/'</i/j)’i Offt:r- 
(I8''i’i); “Poems” (183‘2); “St. 

• Afpies,” in The Keepaake (1837); 
“Stanzas,” in The Tribute (183"); 
‘•poems” (1842), “The New Timon 
aiufthc Poets,” in Tunch (1846); ‘‘ The 
Priuceas” (1847 and 1850); “Stanzas,” 
in The Examiner (1849); “Lines,” 
in The Mamhester Athentvum Album 
(JS-'iO) ; ‘“In Memoriam ” (1850) : 

“Stanzas,” in The Keepeake (185D; 1 
“ Sonnet to W. C. Maoready,” in The | 
lioHsehold Narrative (1851); “ Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” 
(1852); “The Third of •February,” in 
The Jimminer (M55‘2); “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade” in The Examiner 
(1851); “Maudpand other Poems” 
(18.55); “ Idylls of iho King ” (Epi^ 
Vivien, Elaine, ^uiuevere) (1859); 

“ The Grindmother’s Apology,” m Once 
a Jreeh^l8'i9); “ Sea Dreams,” in 
miUan's Magazine (1860); “Tithonua,” 
iu The Corntiill Magazine (1860); JiTho 
Sailor Boy,” in The Viciuria Regia (1801); 
“Ode: May the Fifst” (1862); “A 
Welcome ” (1863)} ‘* Attem^ at Classio 
Metres in Quantity,” in The Ccmhill 
Magazine (1863); “ Epitaph on the 

» 


Duchess of Kent” (1864); “Enoch 
Arden ” (1864); “ Tlie Holy Grail, and 
other Poems’* (1867); “The Vifitim,” 
in Good lPbrrf*(l868); “ 1865-6,” in Good 
irords (1868); “ A Spiteful Letter,” in 
Onee a Week (1868); “ Wages,” in Mac~ 
millau'H Magazine, (1868); “ Lucfhtius,” 
in MaeMillan'e Magazine (1868); “ The 
Window; or, Songs of the Wrens” 
(1870); “ The Last Toumamont,” in The 
Contemporary Itevieiv (1871); “Gareth 
and Lynette, and other Poems ” (1872); 
“A Welcome to Marie Alexandrovna” 


(1874); “QueenMary” (1875); “Harold” 
(1877); three sonnets, a translation, “ Sir 
Bichaid Grenville,” and “ The Relief of 
Lucknow,” in the Nineteenth Centura 
(1877-9); “The Lover’s TjiIc” (1870)^ 
a sonnet and “Dc Profundis,” in tne 
Nineteenth Century (1880); “Tho Fal¬ 
con” (1879); “Poems and Ballads” 
(1881); “The Cup” (1881); “ThePromise 
of May” (188‘2); “Becket” (1884); 
“Tiresia8”(]886); “Locksley Hall, Sixty 
Years After ” (1886); “ Jubilee Poem ” 
(1887); “Demeter,’* etc. (1889); “Ayl¬ 
mer’s Field” (1891); “The Death of 
(Euouo,” ete. (1892); “The Forerters” 
(189'2). Also the follow!^: “Britons, 
guard your own,” in lae Examiner 
7i 852); “Hands all Round,” in The 
iCxitmimr (1852); and “Riflemen,form!” 
in The Times (1859). “ ^Selection from 
the Works ” in l8o5; “ Songs ” in 1871. 
“ Worts ” in one volume in 1878. “Con¬ 
cordance ” in 1869; ‘^Bibliography ” 
(1896). “ Life ” by his sou (1897). Sea 
“Tenuyeoniana” (1879), and T. H. 
Smith’s “Notes and Marginalia on 
Alfied Teuu}*Kon” (1873). Analyses of 
“In Memoriam*' by Taiush and Fredk. 
Wra. Roherteoii. * For Criticism, see 
Brimley’s “Essays,” Tiickerman's 
“Essays,” Elsdale's “Studies in the 
Idylls’^* (1878), A. H. HaUam’s*‘‘Re¬ 
mains,” W. C. Roscoe’s “Essays,” 
Kingsley’s “ Miscellanies,” Hutton’s 
“ Ess««'s,” Tainsh’a “ Studies in Teflny- 
Boik” Bayne’s “Essays,” Austin’s “Pee- 
try of the Period,’' J. H. Stirling’s 
“ Essajp,” J. H. In^am in “ The Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures,” A H. Japp’s 
“Three Great Teachers” (186i>), For¬ 
man’s “Living Poets,” Buchanan's 
“ Master ^irits,” Stedman’s “Victorian 
Poets,” ‘' Loil Tennyson, a Biographical 
Sketch,” by H. J. Jennings (1884), John 
Churton Collins’s “ UluBtrationB of 
Tennjfkon ” (1891), A. J.Churo]|[B ^The 
Laureate’s Country” (1891); Joseph 
Jacob’s “ Tennyson * In Me¬ 

moriam ’ ” (1892), G. G. Napier’s 
“Homes and Haunts of , . Tennyson” 
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C : Mrs. Ritchie’s “Records of 
/son ” and Alfred LCfd 

Tennyson and hia Friends” (1893), B. 
Francis’s “The Scenery of Tennyson’s 
I’oeins” (1893), H. litued^e’s “Essays 
on the Idylls of the Kii^” (1893), H. S. 
Salt’s ^ Tennyson as a IninKer ’’ (1893), 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Tennyson; his Art 
and Relation to Modei-n Life ” (1894). 

Tesnysoa, Cbarles. {See Txmsvs., 
CHantBs Tbnsysom.) 

Tennyson, Frederick (b. 1807; d. 
1898). “Days and Hours” (1834); “Tlie 
Isles of Greece ”(1890); “ Daphne ”(1891). 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella, Mrs. 
Ritchie, (b. about 1839). “Tho Story 
of Elizabeth ” (1^3); “ The Village on 
the Cliff” (1866); “Five Old Friends, 
and a Young iMnco ” (1868); “ To 
Esther, and other Sketches” (1869); 
“Old Kensington” (1872); “Toilers 
and Spinsters, and other Essays ” (1873); 
“ Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories ” 
(1874) ; “ Miss Angel” (1875); “ Madame 
de ^vigne” (1881): “A Book of 
Sibyls” (1883); “MissDymond” (1885): 
“ Recoros of Tennyson, Ruakiii, and 
Browning ” (1892); “ Alft*ed, Lord 

Tennyson, and his Friends ” (1893); 
“ Chapters from Some Memoirs” (1891). 
Works in 1876-6. 

Thackeray, WHUam Makepeace 

(b. Calcutta, Ang. 12tb, 1811; d, Ken¬ 
sington, Dee. £4th, 1863). “ Flore et 
Zephyr” (London and Paris, 1836); 
“ The Paris Sketch Book ” (1810); “ Tho 
Second Funeral of Napoleon,” jumI “ The 
Chronicle of the Drum” (1841) ; “Tlie 
Irisli Sketch Book ” (1843); “ Notes of a 
Journey from Comhill to Grand Cairn ” 
(1845); “Vanity Fair” (1847); “Mis. 
Perkins’s Ball ” (1847); “Our Street” 
(1848), “Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends ” (1849); “ Tho History of Poh- 
tlcnnis ” (1849-50) ; “ Rebecca and 

Roifeua” (1850); “Tlie Kickleburysou 
th* Rhino ” (1851); “ Esmond,” (1842); 
“Tlie Newcomos” (1855); and “The 
Yirginiaiis ” (1857); be.side.s the J’oHow- 
ing, contributed to The Cornhi/f Maga~ 
zttie, Frnser's Mitqaiine, and Ptmeh :— 
“The Hoggarty Diamond,” “Catlierine,” 
“Barry Lyndou,” “Joatnos’s Diary,” 
“'fhe Book of Snobs,” ‘tRoundabout 
Papers,” “Lovel the Widower,” “ITie 
Adv^turos of Philip,” “ Denis Duval,” 
and “ N(|»vels by Emiueut Hands.® See 
also his lectures on “ The Four Georges,” 
“The EngliAi Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century,” and “The Or¬ 
phan of Pimlico.” For Biography, see 


“ Thackerayaua '* (1876); “ Thackeray, 

tlie Humorist and Mon of Letters ” 

(1864); Trollope’s “Thackeray” (1879); 
and a Selection from his Letters whicl'. 
appeared in Serihtter'e Miigaz'me in 1887, 
and was afterwards published in volume 
form. For Criticism, see Roscoe’s “ Es¬ 
says,” Seuior’i “Esstiys on Fiction,” 
Hauuay’a “Chameters and Sketches,” 
aud “ Studies on Thackeray,” etc. 

Thlrlwall, Connop, Bishop of St. 
David’s (b. 1797; d. 1875), “ Essay on St. 
Luke,” translated from Schleiermacher 
(1825); “History of Greece” (1834-47); 
“ITie Tracterian Controversy ” (1842); 

“ Dr. Newman onDevolopincnt” (1848); 

‘ ‘ The Gorham Case ” (IS-il); ‘• Essays ami 
Reviews ’' (1863); * ‘ The V aticau Council ’ ’ 
(1872). The itist five trcsili.sr.s were re¬ 
published in his “ Remains, Literary 
aud Tlieological ” (1877). Ste “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall,” edited by Porowiie 
ami Rev. L. Stokes (1881); and “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall,” edited by Doan 
Stanley (1881). 

Thoxnos, Annie, Mrs. Pender Cudlip, 
(b. 1838). “The Cross of Honour’*’ 
(1863); “ False Ct.lours ” (1869); “ ‘ He 
Comoth Not,’ She Said” (1873); “No 
Alternalive” (1874); “Blotted Out” 
(1876); “A Loudon Scri'^on” (1879); 

“ Eyre of Blendon” (1881); “ Society’s 
Puppets ” (1882); “ Friends and Lovers ” 
(1883); “Tenifer” (188.3); “Kate Vali¬ 
ant” (1884); “No Medium” (1885); 
“Love’s a Tyrant” (1888); “'niat* 
Other Woman” (l»*i^^); Slouue 

Squai’o Sc.amlid,” etc. (1890); “On the 
Children” (1890); “The Love of a 
Lady” (1890); “That Affair” (1891); 
“Old Ducres’ Darling” (1892); “The 
Honourable Jatio” (1892); “ ITtterlv 
(Mistaken” (1893); “A Girl’s Folly’’ 
(1894); “ No Hero, but a Man ” (1894); 

I “ Fal^ Pretences ” (1895); “ Four 

^ Women in the Case ” (1896). 

Thompson^. - Fraifols. ‘ ‘ Poems ’ ’ 
(1893); “ Sister Songso’ (1895) “Now 
Poems” (1897), 

, Thompson, Sir ^nry, Bart. (b. 

1820). “ Practical fiitbotomy and Litho- 
trity” (1863); “A®Catalogue of Blue 
and White Nankin Porcelain ”,(1878); 
•“Charley Kingston’s Aunt” (1885); 
“All But” (1886); “ Modem Crema¬ 
tion ’J (1389), etc. ' 

Thomson, Jarikes (b. 1700; d. 1748). 

“ Winter ” (1726); “ Summer ” (1727); 

“ Britannia^’ (1727); “ Spring ” (1728): 

“ Sophonisba ” (1729); “ Autumn ” 
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(1730); “Liberty” \1734 and 1736); 

“Agamemnon” (1738); “Edward and 

Leonora ” (1739); “ Alfred ” (with 

* Mallet, 1740); ^Tancted and Sigia- 

muuda ” (17^5); “ llie Owtle of 

Indolence ” (1748); and “ Coriula- 
nns” (1749). works ajid Life by Mur¬ 
doch, in 1762; with Memoir and Notes 
by Sir IlaniH Nicolas, in 1830; with a 
l 4 fc, critical dissertation, and notes, by 
Gillillan, iti 1853; and by Itobert Bell, 
in 1855. See also the Life by Buchan 
(1792); the Miscellanies of the Philo- 
biWiou Society (1857-58) • and an Essay 
by Barante, in hia “ Btudes ” (Paris, 
1857). 

Thomson. James (“B. V.”) (b. 
Port (Basgow, 1831; d. 1882). “Tne 
City of Dreadful Niglt,” etc, (1880); 
“ Vane’s Story, and Other Poems ” 
(1880); “A Voice from the Nile, and 
Other Poems ” (1883) ; “ Shelley,” 

poetry and prose (1884). “Life,” % 
y. S. Salt, witli selections (1889). 
“ Poetical Works,” edited, with Memoir, 
by B. Dobell (1895). 

* Thomson, Sir William, now Lord 
Kelvin (1». 182J). “ The lauear Motiflii 
of Heat” (1812); “Secular Coating of 
Mhe Eaitb ” (1852); “ Electrodynamics 
of Qualitii'S of Metals” (1855); “Trea¬ 
tise on Natural Philosoj>hy ” (1867) ; 
“ Papers on EleiJtro.staties and Maguot- 
ism” (1872); "Tables for Facilitating 
the Use of Simmer's Method at Sea ” 
(1876); “Mathematical and Physical 
Papera ” (188‘^; “Popular Lectures 
i^id Addresses " (1891-1). 

Thomson, William, Archbisho]! of 
York (b. Whitehaven, February lltb, 
1819; d. December 25th, 1890). “ Out- 
.line of the Laws of Thought” (1842); 
“ The Atoning Work of Christ” (1858); 
“ Sermons i*roacbed in Lincoln’s In* 
Chapel ” (18(il); “ Life in the Light of 
Cod’s Word” (1868); “Word, Work, 
nnd Will” (1879). Editor of “ Aids to 
Faith” (1801)., Biogr.aphieal Sketch by 
C. Bullock, entitled “ The People’s 
Arclibishf»ii. ” « 

Thombury, fteorge Walter *(b. 

London, 1828; 4. June llth, 1876). 
“LajM and Legends of the New World ” 
(1851); “Moiiarchs of the Main ” (1855); 
“ Shakespeare’s England ” (1850); “Art 

* and Nature at Home and AJ^road ” 
fl856); “Songs of Cavaliers and llound- 
heads” (1857); “Every Man his own 
Truinpi ter” (1858); a “Lifeof J. M. W. 
Turner, H.A.” (1802); “ True as Steel” 
(lli63); “ Wildfire ” (1804); “ Haunted 


London” (1865); “ Tales for the Mariner ’’ 

(liior)); ‘^(ireatheart" (M; “Tlie 

vicar’s Courtship ” (1869); “ 01d»Storie8 
Retold” (1869); “ A Tour Round Eng- 
land” (1870); “ Criss Cross Journeys”’ 

» ; “ Old and New London” (vols. 

iL), and “ Historical andi<egond-« 
aiy Balms and Songs” (1875). 

Tlokell, Thomtw (b. Bridckirk, 
Cumberland, 1686; d. 1740). “The 
Prospect of Peace; ” “ The Royal I*ro- 
gress; ” a translation of the first book of 
“ The Iliad ; ” “A Letter to Avignon; ” 
“ Kensington GaMens; ” “ Thoughts on 
a Picture of Charles I.; ” “ To the Earl 
of Warwick, on the Deatli of Mr. Addi¬ 
son ; ” and other pieces. Hee the “ Life,” 
by Dr. Johnson, and the “ Spectator.i’ 

TtUotson, John, Archbishop of 
Cantorlnury (bl Soworby, near Hiuifox, 
1630; d. November •20th, 1694). “ The 
Rude of Faith” (1G66); “ffermons” 
(1671), etc. Works (1752), with Birch’s 
“Life.” 


Tindal, Matthew, LI 1 .D. (b. Devon- 
sbire, 1657 ; d. August 16th, 1733). 
“ Concerning Obedience to the Supreme 
Powers, and the Duty of Subject", 
ill all Revolutions” (1094); on “Es¬ 
say concemmg tlie Laws of Nations 
and the Righb of Sovereigns ” (1695); 
“ The Rights of the Chri^uu Church 
asserted against the Romish, with a 
Preface (Woerniiig the Government of 
the Cliurcli of Englaiid as by I^aw Es¬ 
tablished” (1706); a “Defence of the 
Rights of the Church against W. Wotton 
(1707); “A Scoond Defence” (1708); 
“The Jacobitism, Perjury, and Popery 
of the High Ohiinih Priests” (1710); 
“Christianity a-s Old as the Crwition’’ 
(I 73 O). Sff L<'chler’.s “ Gesehidite dea 
Euglisohen Deisinus” (Stuttn., 1811); 
Hunt's “Religions Thought in England” 
(vol. ii., 1871); and Leslie Stephen’s 
“ English Tliought” (vol. i., 187^. 


Toland, Janus Junius, aftenvards 
fi'ohn (b. Redcn^tle, Ii-elaud, Novdhiber 
oOtb, 167(1; d. Putney, March 11th, 
“Christianity not Mysterious” 
“ Kociniauism Truly Stated ” 
“ Pontlieisticon” (1750), etc. 
“Mtmioir” (1720). See icfei'enccs in 
preceding article. 


l/SI a 

17225. 

(1696); 
1705); 


Tooke, John Horne (b. Loudon^ 
June 25th, 1736 ; d. Wimbledon. March 
lOtfi, 181’2). “The Petition* of (m, 
Englishinau” (1765); “ Lewr to Mr. 
Dumiiiig” (1778); “ The Diversions of 
Purlcy (1786-1805); “ Letter on the 
Rex>orted Marriage of the Prince of 
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,Wttle8” (1787). Memoir by Hamilton 
in 1812, and by Stephens in 1813. See 
the “ Life ” by Bokf. 


Torrens. William Torrens Mao- 
Cnllagli (b. October, 1813; d. April 
fiCth, 18ii4). “ On the TJbos and Study 
of History ” (1842); “ Industrial History 
of Free Nations ” (1846); “ Memoirs of 
. . . R. L. SliieP’(1865); “Life and 
Times of Sir J. R. G. Ghraham ” (1863); 
“Empire in Asia: How Wo Came by 
It ” (1872); “ Memoirs of William . . . 
Second Viscount Melbourne” (1878); 
“Pro-Consul and Tribune: Wellesley 
and O’Connell” (1879); “Refom of 
Procedure in Parliament” (1881); 
“ Twenty Years in Parliament ” (1893); 
“ History of Cabinots ” (1894). 


Tonrneur, Cyril (cii-ca 160U). 
“The Transformed Metamoiphosis” 
(1600); “The Revenger’s Tragedie” 
(1607); “ A Funerall Poem upon the 
Death of Sir Francis Vero, knight” 

E ; “The Atheist’s Tragedy; or, the 
st Man’s Revenge” (loll); and “A 
Griefe on the Death of Prince Henrio, 
expressed in a broken Elegie, according 
to the Nature of such a Sorrow ” (1613). 
Works (1878). 


Tram. Henry Duff. D.C.L. (b. 

Blackbeath, August 14th, 1842). 

“Sterne” (1882); '‘Recaptur^Rhymes” 
(1882); “The Now Lucian” (1884); 
‘ • Coleridge ’ ’ (18W); ‘ ‘ Shaftesbary ’ ’ 
(1886); “WUliamlll.” (1888); “Straf- 
lord” (1889); “Saturday Songs” (1890); 
“The Marquis of Salisbury” (1890); 
“Number Twenty: Fables and Fan¬ 
tasies” (1892); “Barbarous Britishers” 
0890) ; “Life of Sir .Tohu Franklin” 

S ; “Lord Cromer” (1897). Editor 
erature. 


TrenclS, Richard Chenovlx, D.D., 

Arclibishop of-Dublin (b. Dublin, Sep¬ 
tember 9th, 1807 ; d. 1886). “ Sabba- 
tion, Hbuor Neale, and Other Poems,” 
“Thet Story of Justin MaTtyr,”t, 
“ Genoveva,” “ Elegiac Poems,” and 
“ I’oems from Eastern Sourodk.” Also 
“Notes on the Parables” (1811); 
“Notes on the Miracles” (1846); 

“ llio Lessons in Proverbs ” (1853); 

“ The Sermon on tlm Mount, as Illus¬ 
trated from St. Augustine,” *” Sacred 
Latin Poetry,” “St. Augustine as an 
Litorpreter of Scripture,” “Synonyms 
of tho NewijTestament” (1854); “Ine 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia 
M.iuor,” “An Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Calderonj” “ Deticieueies 
in Sixty Eix^lish Dictionaries,” “A 


S' 

Glossary of English Words used in 
Different Senses,” “The Authorised 
Version of the New Testament, with 
I'lioughts on its Revision,” “Tho»' 
Study of Words,” “English Past and 
Present” (1856); “GustavusAdolphus” 
“Social i^pects, of the Thirty Yeara’ 
War,” “ A Household Book of Englisli 
Poetry,” “Notes on the Greek of the 
New Testament,” “The Salt of tho 
Earth,” “Shipwrecks of Faith,” 
“Studies in tho Gospels,” “The Sub¬ 
jection of tho Creature to Vanity,” 

“ Synonyms of the Now Testament,” 

“ Hutarch” (1874); “ Mcdiievai Church 
History ” (1878) ; “ Westminster and 
Other Sermons” (1888). Letters, etc., 
edited by Miss M. M. F. Trendi (1888); 
Collected Poems ^1865). 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto (b. 

July 30th, 1838). “Horace at tho 
University of Athens” (1861): “Letters 
of a Competition Wallah ” (1864); 
“Cawnpore’’ (1865); “Speeches oiiv 
Army Reform” (1870); “The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay” (1876); 
“The Early Times of Charles James 
Fox” (1880). 

Tristram, Canon Henry Baker,. 
DJ>., LL.D. (b. May llth, 1822). “ The ' 
Great Sahaiu” (I860); “The Land of 
Israel” (1865); “Natural History of 
the Bible” (1807); “Tho Land of 
Moab’’ (1873); “Pathways of Pales¬ 
tine” (1881-82); “Eostem Customs in 
Bible Lands ” (1894), etc, 

A 

Trollope, Antbony (h. April 21th, 
1815; d. December 6th, 1882). “Tho 
Maodonnots of Ballycloran” (1847); 

‘ Tho Kellys and the b’Kellys” (1848); 
“I.aVendee” (1850); “The Warden” 
(18»5); “The Three Clerks” (1867); 
“Barchestor Towers” (1857); “Doctor 
Thome” (1858); “The Bertrams” 
(1869); “Castle Richmond” (1860); 
“Framloy Parsonage” U861); “Tales 
of All Couutrifcs^’ (1801); “Qrley 
Farm” (1862); “ Rachel ttay” (1863); 
“The Small House at Allington” (1864); 

“ Cqn You Forgive Her?** (1864); “The 
Belton Estate” (1865)7 “Miss Macken¬ 
zie” (1866); “The Lltst Chronicles of 
Barset” (1867); “TheOlaverings” (1^67); 
“Lotta Schmidt and Other Stories” 
(1867); “Ho Knew He was Right” 
(1869); VPhineos Phinn” (1869); “An 
Editor’s Tales” (1870); “Sir Harry Hot-' 
spur” (1870); “ llie Vic.ar of Bullhamp- 
ton ” (1870); “ Ralph the Heir ” (1871); 

“ The Eustace Diamonds ” (1872); “The 
Golden Lion of Grandpere” (1872); 
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“I’hmeaB Redux” *(1873); “Hany 
IleatliCQte” (1874); “LadyAiim” (1874); 
“The Prime Minister” (187o); “'The 

♦^ay We Live Ifcw” (1875); “The 
AmericanSeriator”(1877); “IsliePopen- 
joy ?” (1878); “Cousin Heniy” (187'.)); 
and other novels; besides “The West 
Indies and the Spanis?! Main ” (18 .j 9) : 
“North America” (1882); “Himtiug 
Sketches” (1805); “Clei-gymeu of the 

« Ch urch of Engla nd ” (1866); ‘ ‘ Travelling 
Sketches” (1866); “Australia and New 
Zeiihmd” (1873); “New South Wales 
an4 Queensland” (1874); “South Aus¬ 
tralia and Western Australia” (1871); 
“Victoria and Tasmania” (1874); “South 
Africa” (1878); “Tluickeray” {187‘J); 
“ Ayala’s Angel” (1881); Autobio^uphy 
(1883). , 

Trollopo, Mrs. Frances (b. Ileck- 
ficld, 1779; d. Florence, Octolwr Gth, 
lHi)3). Wrote “I)omesti<! Manners of 
the Americans” (1832); “The llefngo 
hi America” (1832); “The Abhes-s’’ 
(1833); “The Adventures of Jonathan 
Jcffeixon Whitlaw ” (1836); “The Vicar 

• of Wrexhill” (1837); “A Romance of 
Vieima” (1838); “ Tremordyn Clift ” 
(1838); “Widow Tlamaby” (1838); 
•“Michael Annslrotig; or, the Factory 
Boy” (183;)); “ Ono Fault” (ISlW) ; 
“ The Widow Married ” (1840); " The 
Blue Bellos of England” (1811); 
“Charles OhesterHeld” (1841); “The 
AVard of Tliorpe Combe ” (1842); “ Har- 
grave ” (1813); “Jessie Phillips” (1813); 
“The Laurrhifftons” (1813); “Voung 
Love” (1841)* “Petticoat Govern¬ 
ment,” “ Father Eustace,” and “ Uncle 
VValter” (1852); and “The Life and 
Aiiventures of a Clever Woman.” 

* Trollope, Thomas Adolphns (!>. 
April 2!)tb, 1810; d. November llm, 
1892). “ A Decade of Italian AVomeu V 
(1819); “ Impressions of a Wanderer in 
Italy ” (18.50); “ Catherine de Meib’ci*’ 
(18.)9); “ FilippS Strojfti ” (I860); “ Paul 
the Potw and Paul the Friar ” (1860) ; 
“La Beata” (1861); “Marietta” 
(1862); ‘'GiuHo Malatcsta” (1863); 
“ Beppo the Cousmipt ” (186D; “ iSu- 
disfam Chase’’•(186D; “History of 
the Cpmmonweiilthof Florence” (186.'5); 
“ Gemma ” (1866); “ The Dream Nuig- 
bers” (1868); “ Diamond Cut Diamond” 

• (187*)); “ The Papal Conclaves ” (1876); 

A Family Party at the Piax,m of St. 
Pcter'.s” (1877): a*“Lifeof Pop<3 Kus 
IX.” (1377>; “ A Peep twliind the Scenes 
at Rome” (1877), and other works, 
UK^luding “What 1 Remember” (1.887- 


89). Edited “ Italy : from the Alps to 
Mount JEtua ” (1876), etc. * 

Tullooh, Principal John, lf.D. (b. 

Perthshiie, 1810; d. February 13th, 
1886). “ Theism ” (18.35); “ Leaders of 
the Reformation” (1859); “English 
Puritanism and its Leaders ”* (1861) ;* 
“ Beginning Life ” (1862); “ The Christ 
of the Gospels and the Chiist of Modern 
Criticism ” (1864): “ Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Century” (1874); 

“ Some Facts of Religion and of Life ” 
(1877); “TheChurch of the Eighteenth 
Century ” (1881) ; “ Modern Theories in 
Pliilosojihy ami Iteligion” (1884); 

“ Unity and A’'ariety of the Churches of 
Christendom ” (1884); “Nalioiml 
gif)n in Theory and Fact” (18fw); 

“ Kedigious lAiought in Britain during 
the Nineteenth Century” (1885). Me¬ 
moir by Mis. Oliidumi (1888). 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, D.C.I(. 

(b. Loudon, July 17th, 1816; d. Novem- 
bt:r 2yth, 1889). “ Geraldine and other 
poems” (1838); “Proverbial Philo¬ 
sophy” (1838, 1842,1867); “TheModern 
Pyraiuid ” (1839) ; “ An Author’s Mind ” 
(1841); “The Twins” (1841); “ITie 
Crock of Gold” (1844); “Hactenus, a 
Budget, of Lyrics ” (1848); “ Sun'ey : a 
Raind Review of its Piincipal Persons 
and Phices” (1849) ;*“ King Alfred’s 
Poems in EugUsh Metro’’ (18.50); 
“Hymns of all Nasons, in Thii-ty 
Languages ” (1851); “ Ballads for the 
Times, and other Poems ” (18.52); 
“Heart,” a tale (185.3): “Probabili¬ 
ties : an Aid to Faith ” (1854); “ lyrics ” 
(1855); “ Stephen Lauglou ; or, the 
Days of King John” (1858); “Rides 
and Reveries of Mr. iF^op Smith” 
(1858); “Three Hmulred Sonnets” 
(1860); "Cithai'a: Lyrios’'* (1863); 
“Twenty-one Protestant Ballads” 
(1868); “ A (?reed and Hymns ” (1870); 

“ I'3fty Protestant Balhuls” 44371): 

« nd AVasliington ” (1877); “Mv Life 
s an Autiior ” (1886). 

Tftmerr Charles Tennyson (b. 

Somersby, July 4th, 1808; d. April 25th, 
1879). “Sonnets” (IHG-i); “Small 
Tableaux” (1808); and“ Sonnets, Lyries, 
and Translations” (1873). 6 V« Tbi^ny- 
SON, AiFifBD, Babon, mpra, and Ntne- 
tevnth Century, September 1879. 

Turner, Sharon (b. LimdAi, Sep¬ 
tember 24th, 1768; d. Loudon, Febnuuy 
13th, 1847). “History of the Anglo- 
Saxons” (1799-1806); “A Vindication of 
the Genwnenea} of the Antient British 
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..Poems of Aneurin, Taliosin, Llywarch 
Hen, and Merdliin, vrith Sj^iincus of 
the Pfleins” “A History of 

l^iglnnd from the Norman Con(jacst to 
1W9'’ (1814-23); “Prolusions on the 
Present Greatuoss of Britain, on Modem 
*Poetry,»and on the Present Aspect of 
the World” (1819); a “History of the 
Reign of Heniy VIII.” (1826j; a “ His¬ 
tory of tho Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizal)e1^” (1829); “Tho Sacred 
Histoiy of tho World ” (1832); luid 
“Richai-d III.,” a poem (1845). 

Tylor, Edward B., D.C.L., IiLJ>. 

(b. Gaml»erwoll, Octotor 2nd, 1832). 
“Anahuae, or Mexico and tho Mexi¬ 
cans” (1861); “Rcsearchos into tho 
Kai'ly llistory of Mankind ” (1865) ; 
“ Pnmitive Culture ” (1871); “ Anthro¬ 
pology ” (1881); “ Liio of Dr. Rollca- 
ton'^(1884). 

Tynan, Katbarlne. {See HxmesoN, 

Mbs. Kaibasine.) 

Tyndale, William (b. Gloucester- 
shii-o, 1184 (‘O ; d. Vilvorde, October 
6th, 1536). “The Obedyenco of a 
Christen Man, and how CKristen Rulers 
Ought to Goveme” (1528); “Tho 
Painble of the Wicked Mammon ” (1528); 
“Exposition on 1 Corinthians vii., with 
u Iwogue, wh^ein all Christians are 
exhorted to read tho Scriptures ” (1520); 
“ ITio Practyso of Prelates: whether the 
Kyiiges Grace ndy l)e separated from 
hys Queue, becauao she was hys Brothers 
Wyfe” (1530); “A Compendious Intro- 
duccion, Prolo^e, or Preface unto the 
Pistlo of St. Paul to the Romayus ” 
(1530); a translation of “The Pyrst Boko 
of Moses called Genesis [with a preface 
and prologue shewingo the use of the 
Scripture] ” (1530); “ The Exposition of 
the Pyrst Epistlo of Seynt John, W'ith a 
Ih-ologgo before it by W. T.” (1531); 
“The Sup^r of the Lordo after the 
true Moanyiug of the Sixto of John and 
the 3K. of Die fyrst Epistle to the Coriu|- 
thios, whereuuto is added an Epistle to 
the Reader, and incidentally In thtxEx- 

E ositiou of the Supper is confuted the 
letter of Master Mure a^rainst John 
Fyrth” (1533); “A Briefe Declaration 
of the Sacraments expressing the fyrst 
Origiuall, how they come up and were 
institute,” etc. (ISfe); “ An Exposicion 
UTOn tlm V., vi., tu. Chapters of Matl^w. 
Mmych thrte chapiters ore the Keye and 
the Dore of tho Scripture, and the re¬ 
storing again of Moses Lawe, corrupt by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, etc.” (1548); 
“ Au Answer unto Sir TUpnws More’s 


Dialogue;” “Patliway to Scripture;” 
and revision of the New Testament 
(1634). A Life of Tyndale, and 
Selections from his* Writings, in vo}..* 
i. of Richmond’s “Fathers of tho 
Cliurdi.” See also the “ life ” by Otfor 
(1836), and that ,))y Demans (1871;. Tlie 
Works were published (with those of 
Frith and Barnes) in 1573 (with those of 
Frith 1831), and edited by Walter, in 
1848-50. Consult Eadio’s “ Histo^ of . 
the English Bible ” and Morley’s “ Eng¬ 
lish Writers,” vol. vii. 

Tyndall, Jobs, LI*.D. (b. Lcigliton 
Bridge, near Carlow, Ireland, August 
21,1820; d. December 4tli, 1893). “The 
Glaciers of tho Alps” (1860) ; “ Moun¬ 
taineering” (1861); “A Vacation Tour ” 
(1862); “ Heat” considered as a Mode 
of Motion” (1863); “On Radiation” 
(1865); “ Sound ” (1867); “ Faraday as 
a Discoverer” (1868); “Lectures on 
Light” (1869); “The Imagination in 
Science” (1870); “Fragments of Seienot' 
for Unseiciititic People ” (1871); “Houra 
of Exercise in tho Alps ” (1871); “ (Vm- 
trilmtions to Molecular Physics " (1872); , 
“Tho Fonus of Water in Clouds and 
Rivers, Ice and Glaciers” (1872); “ Lcc- 
turtss ou Light” (1873); “Address de¬ 
livered boforo the British A s.sociatioii’*■ 
(1874); “ Ou tlie Traji8miK.sion of Sound 
by the Atmosphere” (1874); “Lessons 
in Electricity ” (1876); “ PcniKuitatioii ” 
(1877); “ Essays on the Floating Mutter 
of the Air ” (1881); “ New Fiagments” 
(1891), etc. 

c 

TytXer, Patrick Fraser (b. Frfli?f- 
burgh, August 30th, 1791; d. Gieat 
Malvem, Worcestersliire, lleccmber 
24th, 1849). “Life of the Admirable 
Crichton” (1819); “Sir Thomas Craig 
oilliccartou” (1823); “The Soottisli 
Worthies” (1832); “Sir Walter Ra- 
ieigli” (1833); and “ King Henry Vlll. 
arid his Gout tjmporaries ” (1837); iHjsides 
his “ History of JScotland ” (1828-1843); 
“England uiideif the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Ma^” (1839^ “Historical 
View of the Progress of Discovery ou 
th» Northern Coasts of^merica.” See 
Burgon’s “ Memoir df P. F. T.” (1809), 
and tho sketch prcflxdd by Small to the 
last edition of the “ Histoiy of Scoikrod.” 


ij 

UdftU. NiokoUw (b. Hamjmhire, 
ah^t 1606; d. 166§), “ Ralph Roi^ 
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Doistcr ” (about I5.)3f. Arbor’s Be- 
print (1869), and Morley’s “English 
Writers,” vols. viii, and xi. 


V • 

Vanbrugh, Sir John (b. 1666 ; d. 
March 26th, 1726), “The Relapse” 

• (1*697); “The Provoked Wife” (1698); 

“ iEsop ” (1698); “ 'The PilgriTiis ” 
(1706); “ llie Confederacy” (170.7). 

ISect Leigh Hunt’s Biographical aiul 
(hitical notice; The Athenmnn, Janintry 
19th, 1861; and anil Queries, 2iid 
Series, iii., iv., xi. 

Vaughan, Very Rev. Charles John, 

D.D. (b. 1816; d. 1897)* “ Memorials of 
Harrow Sundays ” (18.59); “ The (’hurch 
of the First Days” (1864-G.7); “Twelve 
Discourses on Liturgy and Worship” 
(1867); “Christ Satisfying the Instincts 
M Ilumonity ” (1870); “ Suuda 3 ’s in the 
Temple” (1871); “Temple Sermons” 
(1881); “University Sennous” (1888); 
“Prayers of Jesus Christ” (1891); 

• “ Restful Thoughts in Restless Tiin&s ” 
’189.‘i); “Last Words in the Tcmido 
Ohurdi ” (1894), etc. 

* Vaughan, Henry (b. Newton, near 
Brecon, 1621; d. A])vil 2;{rd, 169-5). 
“ Poems, with tho 'IVsiith Satyro of 
.Tuven.al Englished” (1646); “ Silox 
Scintillans ” (16.50-5.5); “ Olor Ioanns ” 
(16.51); “ Tlie Mount of Olives ” (16-52); 
“ Flores Ho1itu«liiii ” (16-54); and 
“ Tlialia RndMva ” (1678). Poems 
(•817). Complete Works, edited by 
tirosirt (1871). tho Biography by 
Lyto. 

Veitch, John, LL.D. (b. Peeblas, 
•October 2tth, 1829; d. September 3rd, 
ISJtl). “ The Twee<l and other Poems ” 
(187-5); “ Lucretius and tho Atoiuft: 
Theory” (1875); “The History and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border ” (1877;; 
“Institutes of Logic*f (1885); “ Tne 
Fcelfiig for Nilturc in Scottish Poetry ” 
(1887); “Merlin and other Poems” 
(1889); “*Es8af8 in Philosophy ” (18895; 
“Dualism ana Monism,” etc. (1895); 
“ Memoirs bf Dagald Stewart and Sir 
Willj|tm Hamilton,” etc. 


Waco, Rev. Prtuolpal Henry, D.D. 

(b. Loudon, December 10th, 1836). 
“Christianity and Morality” (1876); 


“Ethics of BeUef ” (1877); “Fomida-. 
tioiiB of Faith” (1880); “The Gospel* 
and its Witneasos *’ (1883); “ Some Cen¬ 
tral Points of our Lord’s Ministry” 
(1890). Joint editor of “A Dictionary 
of Christian Biography” and of “A 
Select Library m Niceue anj Post-* 
Nicene Fathers.” Editor of “The 
St>eakcr’s Commentary on the Apo¬ 
crypha.” 


Waoe, Malatro (b. Jersey, about 
1112; d. about 1174). ‘ ‘ Clironiqucs des 
Dues do Normandie ” (1825) ; “ Le 
Roman do Rou’,’ (1827, new ed. 1876, 
English translation 1837); “ Lo Itoraande 
Brut ” (1830-38); “Vie dc Saint Nico¬ 
las ” (18.50); “ Vies de la Vierge Marie 
et de S. George ” (1859). See The 
Jh'trospeclive Jlevictr (November, 18^3); 
Wright’s “ Biogi*!U)hiaLiteraria; ” Mor- 
loy’s “ English Wiitem,” vol. iii.; and 
riii(iuet’.s “Notice sur la Vic et los 
iScrlta de Robert .Wace.” 

Waheflold, OUbert (b. Nottingbani, 
Febriuiry 22nd, 1756 ; d. T,oudon, Sept¬ 
ember 9th, 1861), “Poomata Lntme 
partiin scripta, iwtim rcddila ” (1776); 
“ An Ea«>ay on lu.spiration ” (1781); “A 
I’lain and Short Account of tho Nature 
of Baptism ” (1781); “ An Enquiry into 
tin* Opinions of the Christian Writers of 
tlie Tlirce First Geulurips concerning the 
Pei-soii of JesiiS Christ” (1784); “Re¬ 
marks on the luteninl Evidoiice of tho 
Christian Religion” (W89); “Silva Cri- 
tica ” (1789-95) ; “An Enquiry into 
the E.xi«dieucy and IVopriety of Public 
or Social Womliip” (1792); “ Evidences 
of Christianity ” (1793); “An Examinu- 
tiou of tho ‘ Ago of Eofison,’ by Thomas 
Paine” (1794); “A Reply to Thomas 
Paino’s ^cond Part of the ‘Age of 
Reason’” (179-5); “Ol)fiervations on 
Pope” (1796); mid “A Reply to some 
Farts of the Bisliop of LlaAdail’s Address 
to tho People of Great Britain ” (1798). 
Hia Memoirs, written by himlelf, in 
^792, new ed. 1891; his “Ooirespond- 
cnce with Charles James Fox,” in 1813. 

• • 

WallaoQ, Alfred Russel, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. (b. Usk, Monmouthshire, Janu¬ 
ary 8th, 1822), * ‘ Travels in the Amazon 
and Rio Negro ” (1853): “ Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection” 
(1870); “The Geographical Distribution 
of Animals” (1876); “TropicalNature” 

S ; “Australasia” (1^8)*, “'The 
o-Physiological Sciences and their 
Ai^lonts ” (1878); “ Island Life ” 

(1880); “ Lanu Nationalisation ” (1^2); 
“Forty-Five Yews of Registration 
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Statistics ”(1884); “ Darwimsm” (1889), 
«etc. 

Waller, Edmond (b. Coloahill, 
Hertfordshire, March 2ud, 1605; d. 
Beaconslielcl, October 21st, 1687). 

“Poems” (1G45, newed., with “Life,” 
-by BelV 1871). Works in prose and 
Terse, 1729. See. Johnson’s “Lives,” 
etc. 


Walpole. Horace, fourth Earl of 
Oxford (b. October oth, 1717; d. March 
2ud, 1797). “jEdes Walpoliaiiaj; or a 
Description of the Pictures at Houghton 
Hall, tho Seat of Sir Bobert Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford ” (1752); “ Catalogue of 
the Boyal and Noble Authors of Eug> 
land, witli Lists of their Works” (1758); 
“Fugitive Pieces in Pi’ose and Verse” 
(I'i^'iS); “Catalogue of the Collections of 
Pictures of tho Duko of Devonshire” 


(1760); “Anecdotes of Painting in Erig- 
laud” (1702-71); “Catalogue of En¬ 
gravers who have been born or resided 
in England’’ (176;i); “The Castle of 
Otranto” (1765); “Historic Doubts ou 
the Life and Beign of King Bichaid 
III.” (1768); “ The Mystoiious Mother” 
(1768); “Miscellaneous Antiquities” 
(1772;; “Description of tho Villa of 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill” 
(1772); “Letter to the Editor of the 
Miscellanies of Thomas Chattertou” 
(1779); “ Hierogjyphick Talcs ” (1785); 
“ Essay on Modem Gardening ” (1785); 
“ Hasty Productions ” (1791); “Memoirs 
of the Last Ten Years (1751-60) of the 
Beign of George IT.” (1812); “ Bemiuis- 
cences ” (1818); “ Memoirs of tho Beign 
of King tlcorgo HI,, from his Accession 
to 1771*’(1845); “Journal of the Beign 
of George III., from 1771 to 1788” 
(1859) ; and several minor publications. 
“ Memoirs,” edited by Eliot Warburtou, 
in 1851 “The Letters of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Oxford ” edited by 
I’etor Cunnibgham, in 18.’)"). See 
Macaulay’s “Essays,” Scott's “Bio- 
CTaphicB,” “Lettres do la Marquise du 
Deffaiid a Horace Walpole.” -(I’aiis/i 
1864): end Henry Austin Dobsuu's 
“ Horace Walpole ” (1890). ‘ *• 


Walpole, Spencer. IJLD. (b. Fob- 
Tunry 6th, 1859). “ Life of the Bight 
Hon. Spencer Perceval” (1874); “A 
History of England from thoConclasiou 
of tho Great W in 1815” (1878-86); 
“Life of Lord John BubsoII'’ (1889); 
“ The L&n^of Home Buie ” (1893), etc. 

Walten, Isaak (b. Stafford, August 
9th, 1593; d. Winchester, December 15th, 
1683), Lives ot Donne (1640); Wotton 


(1651); Hooker (1665); Herbei't (1670); 
and S^derson (1678), the first four pub- 
■lishod together in 1671; “ The Compleat 
Angler: or, the Contemplative Man’s, 
Becreatiou” (1653). Life by Di*. Zouc'u- 
in 1814. St'e also the Lives % Hawkins, 
Nicholas, aud Dowling, and Shepherd’s 
“Waltoniaua” (1879). 

Warburten, William, Bishop of 
Gloucester (b. Newark, December 24th, 
1698; d. Gloucester, June 7th, 1779). 
“Miscellaneous Translations, in Proso 
aud Verso, from Boman Poets, Orators, 
and Historians ” (1714); “ A Critical p.ud 
Philosophical luqtiiry into tho Causes of 
Prodigies and Miracle.s, us related by 
Histoiians. etc.” (1727) ; “Tho Alliauco 
betweenOhuioh and State”(1736); “The 
Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated” 
(1737-41); “ A* Vindication of Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Man ’ ” (1740); a Commentary 
on the .same ivork (1<42); “Julian” 
(1750 ); “ Ihe PriiicqJes of Natural and 
Itevcalcd Boligiim, occasionally opened 
and cMlaiiicd ” (1753-54); “A View ijC 
LoM Bolingbroke’s Philosophy” (1756); 
“The Doctrine of Grace” (1762\ and 
some minor publications. Works edited 
by Bishop 111114 in 1788. Literary Jte- 
mains in 1841. His “Letters to tho 
Hon. Charles Yorke from 1752 to 1770 ,”4 
privately printed in 1812. Dr. Parr 
edited in 1789 “Tracts by Warburtou 
and a Warburtonian,” ^ and in 18t)8, 
“ Letters from a late eminent Prelate to 
one of his Friends” (Hurd). Works 
(1811). Life by Eev. J. S. Watson in 
1863. 6 V<!also “Bibliotheca Pamaiui,” 
The Qunrtcrhf Jtenew lor June, 1812, 
Isaacd’lsracli’s “Quarrels of Authors,*' 
Hunt’s “Beligious Thought in Eng- 
l.ind,” and Leslie Stephen’s “Euglim 
Tliought in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Ward, Adolphus WllUam, LL.D., 
Iiitt.D. (b. Hampstead, Dec. 2n(i, 1837). 
“ History of English Dramatic latcra- 
ture to the Death of Queen Anne” 
(r875); “ Chaucer;’ (187,9); “Dickens” 
(1882); “Tlie Counter liofonn.TlijoTi ” 
(1889), etc. Translator of Curtins’ “ His¬ 
tory of Greece,” editm* of, I'he Old 
English Drama series, and of Pope’s 
Poetical Works, etc. * 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, me Arnold 
(b. 1851). “Milly and Oily” (1881); 
“Miss Brethertou” (1884); “Bobert 
Elsinfere” (1888); “David Grieve” 
(1892); “Marcella ” (1894); “ Cruitariane 
aud the Future ” (1894); “ Tlie Story of 
Bessie Coatrell” (1895); “Sir George 
Tressady ” (1896); “ Helbcck of Banuis- 
dalo” (1898). 
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Ward, WUfHd. The Wish to Be¬ 
lieve ” Q884); “ The Clothes of Ee- 
ligion ’* (1886); “ W. a. Ward and the 
•Oxford Movement” (1889); “ W. G. 
Ward and the Catholic Revival ” (1893); 
“ Witnesses to the Unseen” (1893), etc. 

• Ward, WlUiam George, D.D. (b. 

1812; d. 1882). ‘‘Ideal of a Christian 
Church ” (1844); ” Essays on the Philo¬ 
sophy of Theism ” (1834), etc. Edited 

• the Ikihlin Review. iSce Wilfrid Ward’s 
“W, G. Ward and the Oxford Move¬ 
ment ” (1889), and ” W. G. Ward and 
the^atholic Revival ” (1893). 

Warner, William (h. lo58; d. 1608). 
‘“Pan, his Syrinx or Pijio” (1584); 
“Albion’s England” (1586); “Moiiffi- 
chmi,” from Plautus (1595). 

Warren, Samuel, il.C.L. (b. Dcn- 
highshhe, May 23rd, 1807 ; d. July 28th, 
1877). “Passages from the Diary of a 
La te Physician ’ * (1832); ‘ ‘ 'J’en I’liousand 
a Year” (1841); “Now and Then” 
(f847); ‘ ‘ The Lily and the Bee ” (1851); 
“Miscellanies, Critical and Iniagiiin- 
tivo” (1854); “The Moral and Intel- 

• lectiml Development of the Ago” 
(1854); and several' legal works. 
“Works” (1853, 1854). 

* Warton, Thomas (b. Basingstoke, 
1728; d. Oxford, May 2lst, 1790). “ Five 
Pastoral Eclogues” (1745); “The 
Pleasures of Melancholy ” (1745); “ Tho 
Triumph of Isis ” (1749); “ An Ode for 
Music” (1751); “TheUnion; or,Select 
Scots anuEngUah Poems ” (1753); “ Ob- 
servuiions on ethe Faery Queoiie of 
Spenser” (1753): “The Observer Ob¬ 
served” (1756); “ The Life and Literary 
Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M.D.,Deau 
of Wells” (1761); Contributions to tho 
Oxford Collection of Verses (1701); 

A Companion to the Guido and a Guide 
to tho Companion ” (1702); “ The Oxfo^ 
Sausage” (1764); au edition of Theo¬ 
critus (1770); “ The Life of Sir Thomagi 
Pope” (1772); “Allistpryof Kiddingtoii 
PiVTish” (1781); “An Iinjuiry into tho 
Poems attrib\iftd to Thoma-s Rowley” 
(1782); au ed^on of Milton (1785); 
“ Tho Progi“ess of' DiwjontenI,” 
“Newmarket, a Satire,” “A PauegiTic 
on Ale,” “A Description of the City, 
College, and Cathedral of Winchester,” 

“ History of English Poetiy ” (1774,178P, 
new edition 1870). “ Poetical Works,” 
“with Memoirs and Notes, by Richard 
Mant, in 1802. Sm Dennis’s “ Studies 
in English Literature,” and Cortthill 
Magazou', 1865, vol. xi. 

Waterland, ]>aiiiel (b. LincolnslyTe, 


Feb. 14th, 1683; d. Dec. 23rd, 1740). 
“Queries in Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity” (1719); “Sermons in Defence 
of Christ’s Divinity” (17*20); “Coseof 
Ariau Subsermtiou Considered” (1721); 
“A Second Vindication” (1723); “A 
Further Vindication ” (1724); A Cri'* 
tical History of the Athanasiau Creed ” 
Q724); “ Tlie Nature, Ohligatiou, and 
Efficacy of the Christian Saciuments 
Considered ” (1730); “ Tho Importance 
of tho Doctrine of the Trinity Assorted ” 
(1734); “Review of (ho ‘Eucharist” 
(1737); “ Scripture Vindicated against 
Tindal.” “Works” in 1823, with “A 
Review of his Life and Writings.” 


Watkins, Ven. Honry WlUlaai, 

D.D. (b. 1844). “ Religion and ScienoB ” 
(1879); “Modern Criticism Cm»3idm»d 
in its Relation to the Fourth Ixospcl” 
(1890); etc. 


Watklnson, Rev. William L. (b. 

Hull, Aug, 3()<.h, 1838). “ Mistaken 

Signs,” etc. (1882); “^hu Wicklif” 

K ; “ The Influence of Scepticism on 
.cter” (1886); “Noonday Ad¬ 
dresses .. . in . . . Manchester ” (1890); 
“Lessons of Prosperity,” etc. (1800); 
“ Tho Transfigured Sackcloth ” (1891). 


Watson, B. B. Marriott. “ Mara- 
huno ” (1888) ; “ Lady Fointheart ” 
(1890); “The Wehof the Spider” (1891); 
“Diogenes of Loudon,” etc. (1893); 
“Galloping Dick ”(1895). 

Watson, Richard,“Bishop of Llan- 

daff (b. Heveraham, Westmoreland, Aug., 
1737; d. Calgarth Park, WestmoreLand, 
July 4th,.1816). “ Institutiones Motal- 
lurgicfo” (1768); “An Apology for 
Christianity ” (1776); “ Letter to Arch¬ 
bishop Coniwallis on tho Church Kove- 
nue.s;’’ “Chemical Essays” (1781-87); 
“ Tlicological 'IVacls ” (1785); “JSormons 
on Public Occ.;isions and Trac& on Re¬ 
ligious Subjects ” (1788); •* An Apology 
for the Bible ” (1796); “ Principlci^of tho 
Revolution 'Vindicjitcd,” etc.. “ Anec¬ 
dotes of tho lafe of Richard WidBon. 
BLshop of Llandaff, written by Himself,” 
in 18!7. ' 


Watson, Thomas (b. 1560; d. 1592). 
“The Hecatompathia; or, Passionate 
Centime of Love, divided into two 
pa.rts” (^582); “Amyntas” (1586); 
“ Melibcic.us ” (1590); “An Eclogue upon 
the Death of the Bight Hon. Sir Francis 
Watsinghani ” (1590); “ I'hoFiiSt Set of 
Italian Madrigals Englished” (1590); 
“ Amiutae Gaudia” (159*2); “ Tho Tears 
of Fancie; or. Love Disdained ” (1593); 
“ Compendium MemoriceLocalis: ” and 
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translation of tho “Autigoue” of 
Sophocles. &r Morlcy's ‘‘ English 
Writer^” vols. ix. and x. 

Watson, William 0>- Wharfcdale). 
“ Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature ” 
41ii84) ; f“ Wordsworth’s Gmvo,” etc. 
(1889); “Pocm.s” (1892); “Lyric. Love,” 
an anthology (1892); “LHcl»r}Tnie Mu- 
saruin, and other Poems ” (1892); “ Ex' 
cursion.s in Criticism;“The Eloping 
Angels” (1898); “Odes, and other 
IWins” (1891); “Father of the Forest” 
(189.5); “ The PuitIo East ” (1896) ; 
“Tho Year of Shame” (1896); “The 
Hope of the World” (1897). 

Watts. iK^ao, B.D. (h. 1671; d. 
1748). “Horn} LyvniO)” (1706); 
“ I^yiniis ” (1707); “ thiidc to Prayer ” 
(l71o); “Psalms and Hyinn-s” (1719); 
“ Divine and Moral Songs for Children ” 
(1720); “ Sermons on Various Subjects ” 
(1721-23); “Logic” (1725); “The 
Christian Doctrino of the Trinity ” 
(1726): “On the Love of God”; “On 
tho Uso and Abuse of tho Passions ” 
(1729); “Catechisms for Children and 
Vouth ” (1730); “ Short View of Scrip¬ 
ture History” (1730) Humble At¬ 
tempt towards the Revival of Practical 
Religion” (1731); “Philosophical Es¬ 
says” (173-4); “lieliquhe tJuveniles ” 
(1734), “E8SJi.y„on the Strength and 
VVesikucRs of Human Reason ” (1737); 
“'Hie World to Come” (1738); “Tho 
Ruin and Recovery of Mankind ” (1740); 
“Tiuprovement of the Mind” (1741); 
“Ortnodoxy and Charity United” 
(1745); “Glory of Christ as God-Man 
Unvoiled” (1746); “ Evaugeliciil Dis¬ 
courses ” (1747); “ Nine Sennons 

Preached in 1718-19” (1812); “Chris- 
tian Theology and Ethics ” witli a “ Life ” 
by Mills, in 1839. Works (1810-IJ). 
* Life ” ny Milner, including the “Corre- 
.spoiidence, 1834; also by Southey, 
Palmer, and Paxton Hood (1875). 

Watts, Walter Theodore (b. St. 

Ives,' 1836). A leading contributor 
the J\Hcyelop<£din Bntannica^ tho Ath- 
oMiim, etc. ‘ *■ 

Webster, Mra Augusta, nh Daviss 
(d. Sept. 5th, 1894). “A Woman Sold, 
and other Poems” (1866); “Dramatic 
Studies” (1866); “The Auspicious 
Dav” (1872); “Disguises''” (1880); 
‘“Tlie Sentence” (1887); “Mother and 
Daughtfcr ” (1895), etc, t. 

Wetister, John (b. late in tho IGth 
century; d. about 16^). (With Dekker), 
“Tho Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat” (1607)'; “The White Devil” 


(1612); “A Monumental Columne Erected 
to tho Loving Memory of Henry, late 
Prince of Wales ” (1613); “ Tho Devil’s 
Law Case” (1623); J‘Tho Duchess ot 
Malfy” (1623); “The Monument of 
Honour ” (16*24); “Appius and Virginia ” 
(1654); “ The ITuraciau Wonder ” (1(561); 
and (with Rowley) “A Cure for a 
Cuckold ” (1661). “ Works,” with Life, 
by Dyce, in 1830; and by W. Hazlitt, 
in 1857. Vc Morley’s “ English Writ¬ 
ers,” vol. xi. 


Wedmore, Froderlok (b. 1814). 
“ The Two T.ives of Wilfrid Harrfft ” 
(1868); “ A Snapt Gold Ring” (1871); 
“Two Girls” (1873); “Studies in 
English Art ” (1876 and 1880); “ Masters 
of Genre Painting” (1879); “Four 
Masters of Etcbiitg ” (1883) ; “ Pastorals 
of Franco” (1877) ; Life of Balzac 
0889); “ Roiiuuciations ”(189.5); “Or- 
geas and Miradou” (1896), etc. 


Welldon, Rov. James Edvard 
Cowell, D.D. (b. April 25th, 18545. 
“Si'nnoiiB Preached to Harrow Boys” 
(1887 and 1891); “The Sinritual Life” 
(1888); “ Gerald Everslcy’s Friendshi])’' > 
089.>); translations r?f AristolIe’.s “ Poli¬ 
tics ” and “ Rhetoric,” etc. 

Wesley, Charles W. (b. 1708 ; d4 
1788). “ Hymns and Sacred Poems ” 
(1749); “ Hymu-s for the Nativity” 
(1760); “Gloria P.'itri” (175.3); and 
many other vol nines of sfiered poetry. 
Sermons, with Memoir (1816). Works 
(1829-31). »S>c Lives by Soutbty (1820), 
Wedgwood (1870), Tyersaan (1870). 

Westcott, Right Rev. Broolfie 
Foss, D.D., D.C.li. (b. near Birming¬ 
ham, January, 182.5). “ The Elcmonts 
of Gospel Harmony” (1851); “Tho 
History of tho Canon of the New Testa¬ 
ment’’(18.5.5); “ Churaetoristics of tho 
Gospel Miracles ” (1859); “ Introduction 
to the Study of tho Gospels” (1800); 
“•Tlio Bible and the Churcli ” (1.864); 

“ Tho Gospel of the* Resurrection '* 
(1866); “Ine History i»f tho English 
Bible ” (1869); “ On the Religious Office 
of tho Universities ” (18173); '‘I’he Re¬ 
visers and the Greek Text of the New 
Testament” (1882) ;i “The Histnrio 
Fiiith” (1883); “ Tlie Revelation of the 
Father ” (1884); “ The New TestSbient 
in Greek” (ISfeo); “Christus Consura- 
mator” (1886); “Social Aspects of Chris-, 
tian% ” (1887); “ Religious I’hought iia 
the West'’ (1891); The Epistle to tho 
Hebrews ’ ’ (1892); “ The Gospel of Life ’ ’ 
(1892); “ The Incarnation and Common 
Life” (1893); etc, 
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Wesrman, Stanley Jolin (h. Lad- 
low, August 7th, 1855). “ The House of 
,,the Wolt ” (1800): “The New Hector ”; 
• The Story of Francis Cluddo ’’ (1891); 
“A Geiitlomaii of France” (1893); 
“ The Mail in Bbink ” ; “ Under the 

• Red Kobe ” ; “ My Laily Kotha ” (1894); 
“ Minister of Fi’anco ” ; ‘‘ The Hed Cock¬ 
ade ” (1895); “Shrewsbury” (1898). 

• IVliateley, Richard, Archbishop of 
Dublin (b. London, Februniy 1st, 1787 ; 
d. Dublin, October 8th, 18()3). “His¬ 
tory Doubts relative to Niqioleon ” 
(1819); “ The Use and Abuse of Party- 
fcobuff in Matters of Religion” (1822); 
“Oil Some of tho Peculiarities of the 
CliristKiii Koligion ” (1825); “'J'he Ele¬ 
ments of Logic ” (1827): ‘‘On Some Difli- 
eultioa in the Writings*of St. Paul and 
on other jiarts of the New Testiirnent” 
(1828); “ Filcinents of Khetorio ” (18‘28); 
“A View of the Scriptural Revelations 
CoMceriiing a Future State” (1829); 
‘^Introductory Lectiu'cs on Political 
Economy” (i8,‘31); “Thoughts on the 
Sahbath ” fl832); •* Thoughts oii Secoii- 

» da ry Punishment ” (1832); “Essays on 
S«)mo of the Dangers to the Christian 
Faith” (I83!i); “The History of Re¬ 
ligious Worship” (1817); and ‘‘A Col¬ 
lection of Kuglish Synonyms” (1852); 
etc. Life and CoiTesjioudeiice b) liis 
I la lighter (18iid). Si r uLso Fitzpatrick’s 
“ Memoirs of Wliatoley " (l8Gt). 

Whetatono, George (temp. Eliza¬ 
beth). “ The Rocke of Regard ” (157G); 
“'I'he right es^ellent and famous His- 
toryc of Promos and Cnasandr.'i ” (1578); 
‘*An Heptomeroii of (3ivill Discourses” 
(1582); “A Miriir for Magestrates of 
Cytich” (1581); “An Addition; or, 
'J’oiielisUiiie of the Time ” (1584); “ Tlio 
•Honourable Reputation or a Souldier” 
(1586); “ 'Tlin English Myrror” (1580); 
“The Eneraie to Unthriftynesse ” (1.>8G^; 
‘•Amelia” (1593); Remembranocs of 
Sir I’hilip Sidnj;y, Sir Nicholis Bacon, 
Geowe Gascoigne, ctt% For Bii^’apliy 
and viriticisinj*OT’ Wui'tou’s “English 
Poetry,” Ritson’s “ BiWioCTaphia. Poe- 
tica, ’ ’ Befoe’s ‘Anecdotes of Literature,” 
Brydgfis’ “ Oeusem Liteniri.a,” and 
Colliei‘'3 “Poeticftl Decameron.” 

IWliewell, William, D.D. (b. Lan¬ 
cashire, May 24tli, 1794 ; d. March Gtti, 
18GG). “Elementary ’I'reatise on^Me- 

• ghanics” (1819) ; “Analytical Rtatics” 

S ; “Astronomyaudficneral Physics 
ered with reference to Natural 
Theology” (1833); “A History of the 
Inductive Sciences ” (1837) : “ The Phi¬ 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences” 


(1840); “Tlie Mechanics of Engineering” • 
(1811); “ Elements of Morality” (181o); 
“The History of Moral PhilosoVhy in 
Eiiglimd” (1862); etc. “An Account of 
his Writings, with Selections from his 
Coirespondence,” by I. Todhi^iter, in. 

White, Rev. Edward (b. Loudon, 
May 11th, 1819). “Life in Christ” (1846); 
“My.stery of Growth,” etc. (1867); 

“ Some of the Minor Moralities of Life ” 
(1868); “ Life and Death ” (1877); “ The 
Higher Criticism” (189‘2); “Modera 
Spiritualism ” (1893), etc. 


White, Henry Klrhc (b. Nutting- 
barn, August 21st, 1785; d. Cambridge, 
Oebibcr 19th, 1806) was tJie author of 
‘I Oliftou Grove ” and other poems,jpflb- 
lished in 1803. Beniitius were edited, 
with a “ IJfe,” by Southey. Stv also 
the Biography by Sir Harris Nicolas. 


White, Joseph Blanco (b. 1775 ; 
d. 18U). “Letters from Spam by Don 
Lcucadio DoUado” (1821); “Practical 
and Internal Evidence against Ihtholic- 
ism ” (1826); ‘ ‘ Scuoiul UVavcls of an Irish 
Gcnfltnnaii iu Search of a Religion ” 
(1883), He was also the editor of the 
London Undew, ns well as of two Spanish 
journals. XJis sonnet “ To Night ” wiw 
t'lilleil by Coleridge the finest in the lan¬ 
guage. «SVr “Lifeof RCv.Joscph BJaiK'O 
Wliitc, written by Himself, with por¬ 
tions of Ids Correspondonoe,” edited by 
John Hamiltoii Thom•(1818). 

White, WllUam Hale. “Reuhen 
Shajii'ott” (b. Bedford, Doceinber ‘22nd, 
1831). “The Autobiogr.iphy of Mark 
Rutherford” (1881); “Mark Ruther¬ 
ford’s Deliverance” (1885); ‘‘The 
Revolution in Tauucr'.s Luno ” (1887); 
“ Miiiam’s Schooling ” (1889); “ Cathe¬ 
rine Furze ” (189:i); “ Clara Hopgood ” 
(1896) ; tran.slatioii of Spinjiza’s “Ethic” 
(188:1) and “ De Emeudationo Intel* 
lectus ” (1895). • 


t Whitehead, Charles, (l>. 1804; d. 
1 862). “ Autobiography of Jack Ketch ” 
(18:}4); ‘•Richard Savage” (1812); 
“Earl of Essex” (184:i) ; “Smiles and 
Tears” (1817); “Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh ” (1854). 

Whsrte, Rev. Alexander, D.D. 

(1). KirriAnuir, 1837). “Tho Shorter 
Catechism ” (1883); " Characters and 
cWracteristics ” of W. Law* (1893) ; 
“Bunyau’s Characters” (f893v etb.); 
“ Jacob Behmen ” (1894); “ Samuel 
Rutherford and Some of His Correspon¬ 
dents” (1891); “ Luiicelot Andrewesaud 
His Private Devotions ” (1896), etc. 
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Wlisrtfi'Blelvllle, George Jotan (b. 

1821; d. December 5th, 1878). “Digby 
Grand” (1853); “General Bounce^’ 
(1854) j “!Kate Coventry” (1856) ; “Tho 

Interpreter” (1858); ‘‘Holmby House” 
(I860); ” (Jood for Nothing” (1861); 
“Tilbucy Nogo” (1861); “Market 
Harborough” (1861); “TheGladiators” 
(1863); “Brookes of Bridlemei'©” (1864): 
‘•TheQueen’s Maries” (1864); “Cerise” 
(I 860 ); “BoJies and I’’ (1868); “The 
White Rose” (1868); “ M. or N.” 
(1869): “Contraband” (1870); “Sar- 
chedon” (1871); “Satanulla” ( 1872 ); 
“TliP True Cross” (1873); “Undo 
John ” (1H7'1); “ Sister Louise ” (1875) ; 
“Katerkto^’ (1876); “Rosine” (1876); 
“Roy’s Wife” (1878); and “Black but 
C(V.nely” (1879). 

Wilberforce, Samuel, DJD., Bishop 
of Oxford and Winchester (b. Olapham 
Common, September 7th, 180.): d. July 
190i, 1873). “ Life of Mr. Wilberforct),’^’ 
his father (1838); “ Agathos,” etc.(1840); 
“ Eucharistica ” (1840); “ Tho Rocky 
Island,” etc. (1840); “History of the 
Episcopal Church m America” (1844); 
“Heroes of Hebrew History” (1870); 
“Essays” (1874); “Charges and Ser¬ 
mons,’^ etc. Life by Canon Ashwell and 
It. G, Wiiberforce; also by G. W. 
Daniel. 

Wilde, Janet Franeesoa Speranaa, 
Lady (d. 1896), “Ugo Bassi” (1857); 
“Poems” (186-0; “Driftwood from 
Scandinavia” (1684); “AncientLegends 
.. . of Ireland” (1887); “Andeut Cures, 
Clim ms, and Usages of Ireland ” (1890); 
“Notes on Men, Women, and Books” 
n89l); “ Social Studies ” (1893); trans¬ 
lations from the French and German, 
etc. 


Wilde, OBoar Fingall Ollahertie 
Wills (lb. Dublin, 1856). “Poems” 

® ; “Tim Happy ftiuce,” etc. 

; “A II 0 U 80 ot Pomegranates” 
(1891)*; “ Lord Arthur Savilo’s Crimes,” 
etc. (1891); “The Picture of Doiiau 
Grey” (1891); “Intentions” (lb91)\ 
“Lady Wiudennpre’s Pan” (1893); 
“Salome,” in French (1893);‘“A 
Woman of No Importance” (1894); 
“The Sphinx ”(1894). 

Wilkes, Jobn (b. Clerkeuwell, Octo¬ 
ber I7tb, 1727 ; m Loudon,^December 
27th, 1797). “An Essay on Woman” 
(1763); “ Speeches ” (1777-9 and 1786); 
awl “ Letters ” (1767, 1768, 1769, hud 
1804). “Life” byBaskerville in 1769, 
by Watson 1870, by Craddock in 1772, 
Almon in 180.5, and by W. F. Bae in 


William of Btalmesbnry (b. 1096 ; 
d. about 1142). “Gesta Begum An- 
giorum,” “Historia Novella,’^ “ Gesta 

Pontificumj” etc.^ ia the “ Scriptovpt 
post Bedam,” edited by Sir Homy 
Saville. Of the first two, thei-e is an 
edition by Sir Pulfas Hardy, published . 
in 1840 for the Historical ^oemty. An 
English translation by the Rev. John 
Shaipe, issued in 1815, formed tho basis 
of that made by Dr. Giles, which is in-* 
eluded in Bohn’s “ Antiquaiian Library ” 
(1847). See also Morley’s “ English 
Writers,” vol. iii. », 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (b. Edinburgh, 
Jamuory .5ih, 1816; d. August 6th, 1892). 
“Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time” (1846-48); “Oliver ,Cioimveii 
and the Protectorate” (1848); “Tlie 
Archmolocy and I’lvhistoric Annals of 
Scotland’’ (1851); “Prehistoric Man: 
Researches into the Origin of Civilisation 
in tho Old and New Worlds” (186,3); 

“ Chatterton : a Biographical Study’ ’ 
(1869); “Caliban” (1873); “Spnng 
Wild Flowers; ” and “ Tho Iiost At¬ 
lantis ” (1892). 

Wilson, George (b. Edinburgh, Fcb- 
ruaiy 2 l 8 t, 1818; d. November 22 ntl, 
1859). “ Life of Cavendish ” (1851); 

“Life of Reid” (1852); “The Five 
Gate-Ways of Knowledge ” (18.56); 
“Pajwr, Pen, and Ink; ” varioiis scien¬ 
tific treatises: “Life of Professor Ed- 
wa«l Forbes” (1861). Memoir by his 
sister (1866). ^ 

Wilson. Jobn (“ Christopher North*'’) 
(b. Paisley, Mjiy 18th, 1785; d. Edin¬ 
burgh, Aiiril 3rd, 1854). “ Tho Islo of 
Palms” (1812); “The City of the 
Phigne ” (1816); “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scotti^ Life” (1822); “'The Trials 
fcf Miu'garet Lindsay” (1823); “'riio 
Foresters” (1824); “Essay on tho Life 
ihd Genius of Robert ^Burns’’ Q841); 
and “ RccTcatiou4of Christopher Norih” 
(1842). Poems and Dramatic Works 
collectively in 1825. Hie complete Works, 
edited by Professor Fefricr, *iu 1855-8. 
“Life” by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon 
(1863). * 

* Winter, John Strange, rcre*‘'S&rv. 
Hci^tta Eliza Vaughan Stannard (b. 
York, January 13th, 1856). “ Cavalry i 
Life ” (1881); “ Booties’ Baby ” (1885); 
“Houp-la”^ (1886); “Pluck” (1886); 

“ On March ” (1886) ; “ Mignon’a 

Secret” (1886); “Mignon’s Husband ” 
(1887); “ Thot Imp ” (1887); “ Booties’ 
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Cliildreu” (1888); “ OoiifcBsions of a 
Publisher” (1888); “Buttons” (1889); 
“Mrs. Bob”(1889); “Dinna Forget” 
j “Ferrers Ajurt” (1890) j '‘Ho 

Went for a Soldier ” (1890); “ Harvest” 
(1891); “Luniley tlio Painter ” (1891); 
t “ The Other Man’s Wife*” (1891); “Only 
Human” (1892); “A Man’s Man’^’ 
(1893); “That Mrs. Smith” (1893); 
“ Aunt Johnnie ” (1893); “ The Soul of 
•u Bishop” (1803); “A Bom Soldier” 
(1891); “ A Seventh Child ” (ISOt); “A 
MagnifionntyoungM;iu” (1895); “Grip” 
(1893); “ 1 Loved Her Once” (189i)); 
“The Strange Story of My Life ” (1890). 

Wither, George (h. l.)83; d. 16G7). 
‘^Prince Henry’s Obsequies; ovMourae- 
full Elegies upon las Peath” (1012); 
“Abuses Stript and Wliipt; or, Sa tin- 
call Essayes” (1013); “ Epithalaraia ” 
(1013) ; “A Satyre wiitten to the King’s 
most excellent Majestye ” (1011); “ The 
Shepheard’s Pipe” (IGM, written with 
Bfbwiie); “ The Shopheards Hunting ” 
(1015); “Fidelia” (1617); “Wither’s 
Motto” (1618); “ A Preimratioii to the 
•I’sjdter’’ (1619); “Exercises upon the 
P’irst Psalmes, Wliin Verse and Prose ” 
(1020); “The Songs of the Old Testa- 
i«('.ut, tr.inalated into English Measures” 
(1021); “Juvenilia” (1022); “The 
Mistrc&s of Philarctc ” (poems, 1022); 

‘ ‘The Ily nines and Songs of the Cb urch ’ ’ 
(1023); “ The Scholler’s Purgatoiy, dis¬ 
covered in the Stationer’s Common¬ 
wealth, and described in a Discourse 
Apologcticall” ^1625-26); “Britain’s 
Keniembraucer, containing a Narrative 
of *ie Plaone lately past ” (1028); “ The 
Psalmes of David translated into Lyrick 
Verse” (1632); “Collection of Era- 
blemes” (103.)); “ Natum of Man” 
(1030); “ Read and Wonder ” (1641)^ 
‘•A Prophesie” (1641); “HalloIujaJi 
(1611); “Caropo Musro” (1043); “So* 
Defeudendo ” (1043); “ Mcrcurius Rus-^ 
tieus” (1043); 4‘The Speech without 
Doore” (1644)j “Letters of Advice 
touching the Cliioico of Knights and 
Burgesses for tho Parliament” (1644); 
etc. Sre ■Vvood’““AthenaB Oxoniense^” 
Brydgos’ “Ceiisura*Literaria,” “British 
Bibliographer,” oifd “Restituta;” an 
essay ^n ■ Wither’s Works by Charles 
Lanib, >Vilhnott’s “ Lives of the Saeretb 
Poets,” and Farr’s Tntrodxiction to Jiis 
feditiou of iho “ Halleluj^.” • 

Woloot, John, M.i.(“ Peter Pindar”) 
I). Dodbix'oke, Devonshire, May, 1738 ; 

1. January 13th, 1819). “ The Lousiad” 
(1786j. Works (1794-1801). A Lifeof 




him is included in the “Annual Bio* 
grapby and Obituary ” for 1820. 

WoUttonocraft, Marjr. Mrs.* Ood* 
will (l). 1705); d. nyi). “lliougiits on 

tlie Education of Daughters” (1787); 
“Female Reader; or, Miscellaneous 
Pieces ” (1789); “ Mond and Hntorical 
Relation of the French Revolution” 
(1790); “ Original Stories from Real 
Life” (1791); “A Vindication ot the 
Rights of Women, with Strictures on 
Political and Moral Subjects” (1792); 
“Origin and Progress of the French 
Revolution, and its Effects oil Europe ” 
(1796); and “ Letters Written during a 
Short Rcshionco in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark” (1790). Posthumous 
Works, with a Memoir, by Williimi 
Godwin, in 1798. A “Defenceof their 
Character and Conduct” in 1803. Her 
Letters edited, with Memoir, by Kegan 
Paul (1878). 

Wolseloy, Garnet Joseph, Field- 
Marshal Vlseoimt, K.P., D.C.L., 
LL.D. (b. near Dublin, June 4tb, 1833). 
“ Nairativo of tho War with Cliina in 
1800” (1861); “Tho Soldier’s Pocket- 
book for Field Service ” (1809) ; “ Field 
Pocket-book for the Auxiliary Forces ” 
(1873); “Life of John Churchill, Duke 
of jSIurlborough, to tho Accession of 
QmeiiAnne ” (1891); “ Decline and Fall 
of Napoleon ” (189.5). • 

Wood, Anthony A (b. Oxford, 
December ITlli, 1632 i d. November 
29th, 169.')). “Historia ot Antiquitates 
Univei'sitfitis Oxoniensis ” (1674); “ A- 
thenm Oxonieusos ” (1691-92); “ Fasti; 
or. Annals of tho said University; ” 
and “A Vindication of tho Historio- 
gi-apher of the Univeisity of Oxford and 
his Works from the reproaches of the 
Bishop of Salisbury ” [Bunietj in 1093. 
A Life of Wood in 1711. anothersn 1772. 
Scf also that by Rawliusm^ (1811), and 
Bliss (1848), and ManmUmt'is Maffaztne 
for July and August of 1875. • 

Wood, Mrs. Henry (b. 1820 > d. 
:rtbruary lOtb, 1887). “ East Lynne ” 
(l.SOl)* “TlmChannings ” (18^2); “Mrs. 
Halliburton’s Troubles” (1862); “Tho 
Shadow of Ashlydyat ” (1863); “The 
Foggy Night at Offord ” (1863); “ St. 
Miu'tm’s Evo”(18G6); “A Life’s Secret” 
(1867); “ Roland Yorko ” (1869); “ Dene 
Hollow” 0871); “Johnny Ludlow” 
(1874-8.')); “Edina ” (1870); “Pomeroy 
Abb^” (1878); “Court NetherleighJf’ 
(1881); “Abtmt Ourselves’’ (1883); 
and several poatliumous works. 

Woolner. Thomas, B.A. (b. Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, December 17th, 1820', 
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d. October 7th, 1892). “Silenus” 
(I88t); “'fii-esias” (1886); “NcUy 
bale?’ (1887); “My Beautiful Lady^» 
(1887), etc. 

Wordsworth, Charles, DJ>., 

Bislion of St. AndrewH (b. Book¬ 
ing, Essex, 1806; d. December 6th, 
1892). “ Shakespeare’s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible” (185^ ; “ITio Out¬ 
lines of the Cluisti^ Ministry Deline¬ 
ated and Brought to the Teat of Beoson, 
Holy Scriptiu-e, History, and Ex¬ 
perience ” (1872); “ Catochesis; or, 

Christian Instruction; ” “A Greek 
l*rimer; ” “ Annals of my Life ” (1891); 
” Primary "Witness to the Truth of the 
Gospel,” etc. (1892). 

"Wordsworth, Christopher, D.D. 

g i. Oockermouth, June 4th, 1774; d. 

iixted, Sussex, 1816). ‘‘Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Bin^aphy; or, the Lives of Eminent 
Men (‘.oimcctcd with the Histoiy of 
Bcligiou in England from the liefomia- 
tion to the Revolution” (1809); “Ser¬ 
mons ouTiiriotus Ocfxisions” 

Wordsworth, Christopher, D.D., 

Bisli^ of Lincoln (b. 1807 ; d. IHS.'i). 
” Memoirs of WUh'am Wordsworth; ” 
“ Theophilus Anglicns; ” an edition of 
the Greek Testament, with notes; an 
edition of the Old Tcatimeut in the 
Authorised Vei'sion, witK Notts and 
Introduction; “The Holy Year;” 
“ Original HjTnps ; ” “ Greece, Histori¬ 
cal, Rctorial, and Dcstjriptive; ” " Ser¬ 
mons on the Church of Ireland; ” and 
the “ Correspoiideuco of lUchurd Bcut- 
ley.” ^ 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (d. 1866). 
“ Recollections of a Tour made in Scot¬ 
land in 1808 ” (1871). 

Wordsworth, Right Rev. John, 
D.D., LLJ:^ (b. HaiTow, September 
2l8t, 1813). “Lcctnit'S Introductory to 
a lii^story of Latin Litcroturo” (1870); 
“ The One Religion” (1881); “On the 
Roifiun Conquest of Southern- Britaim” 
(1889), etc. 

Wordsworth, William (b. Cooker- 
mouth, April 7th, 1770; d. Rydal Mount, 
April 28ru, 1850). “ An Evening Walk ” 
(printed 1793); “ Descriptive Sketches ” 
(1793); “ Lyrical Ballads ” Ljvith Cole¬ 
ridge] (1798); “ The Excursion ” (1814); 
“ 'Die White Doe of Rylstono ” (1816); 
i^'heWqggoner”(1819); “PeterBell” 
^19); “ YarTOw Itevisited, and other 
Poems” (1836); “TheBorderers”(1842); 
and other works, including “ Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Sketches,” and “ Sonnets on the 


River Duddon.” For Biography, m- the 
Lives by Dr. Wordsworth, G. S. Phillijps, 
Paxton Hood, and Myers (1881); article 
by Locl^rt in The Quarterly lieviAe 

S vol. xcii.), Crabb Robinson’s “ Diary,” 
ulian Young's “Reminiscences,” and 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s “ Tour in S<»t-> 
land.” For Criticism, sre Shaiip’s 
“ Studies in Poctiy and Philosoplw,” 
Hutton’s Essays, Brimicy’s Essays, Jef¬ 
frey’s Essays,Ilaslitt's “English Poets 
and “Spirit of the Age,” Masson’s 
Essays, F. W. Rol»ertHoii’8 “Lectures 
and Addresses,” Do Quiucey’s Miscel¬ 
laneous Works, Giltillan’s “Gallery of 
Portraits,” Brooke’s “Theology in tho 
English Poets,” Sir Francis Doyle’s 
“ Lectures on Poetiy,” .and Khig]ii»'s 
“ 'Die Eiiglisln Lake District,” as in¬ 
terpreted by Woialsworth (1878). A 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s I’roso 
Works, edited by tho Rev. A. B. (Iro- 
aart, .‘ipi»eared in 1876; and of his 
Poetical Works, edited by Mr. John 
Moiioy, in 1888. In this edition tho hVst 
book of “The Itccluso ” was for the lirst 
time published in its entirety. .Seloctod 
Poems, by .iVi’iiold (1879). '• 

Wotton, Sir Henry (b. Boughton, 
Malherlte, Kent, March .‘lOth, l.>68; d. 
Dcoemlier, 1C39). “The Kleinimts of 
Architecture” (1624); “Ad Rogom o 
Scotia reducem Ileurici Wottoiiii I’la usu.s 
et Vobi” (1633); “A Parallel between 
IlolHjrt late Eiirl of Essex and G eorge late 
Duke of Biirkinwha.m ” (1611); “A Short 
View of the Life and l)eath of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckinghain ” (1612); 
“Tho State of Chrislciidom ” (1667): mcl 
Panegyrick of King Charles, being C)b 
servatious upon the Iiicliiialioii, Life and 
Government of our Sovereign Lord the 
King.” “Die Roliquiuj W'^ottouiaiup,!’ 
(Kintaining Lives, Letters, Poems, with 
^^Charactora of Sundry Persomages, .nn<l 
other Iiiconijiarable Pieces of Language 
*ind Art, by Sir Henry Wotton, Kt., 
ajipeared in l^'il. 'Fho I’ooms were 
edited by Dyco for the Ihircy Society, 
and by Dr. Ilamiah in 1846. fire tho 


and by Dr. Ilamiah in 1846. See tho 
Life by Izoak Walton, {.Vood’-s “Athen.oj 
Ouonieiises,” and Brydges’ “British 
Bibliographer.” , 

Wrig&t, Thomas (b. lAidlow, 
Shropshire, April 21st, 1810; d. Ciielsea, 
December 23nl, 1877). “Queen Eliza- 
hetn aftd her 'I’lines ” (1838); “ Engbuut 
Under the House of Hanover” (1848); 
“ The Celt, tho Roman, and the Saxon” 

S ; “ Domestic Manners in England 
g the Middle Ages ” (1861); “ Es¬ 
says on Archieoiogical Subjects” (1861); 
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“ A History of Cari<!lature and the Gro- 
tes(juo iu Litemture suid Art ” (1865); 
“Woinaukind in Western Europe” 
(1860), etc., hesules editions of “The 
“Canterbury Tales/’ “ 'Die Vision of IMera 
Plowman,” etc. 

Wright, Thomas (h. Cowuur School, 
Olney, May 16th, 18<>9V “The Town 
of Cowper” (1886); “Life of William 
tiowper^’ (1802); “Life of Ltoicl 
Defoe ” (1894). 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (b. Allingtou, 
Ciyitle, Kent, 1503; d. Sliclboume, 
October lltli, 1542). Po<mi8, with 
Memoir, in 1831. AiSf Nolt’s “Life of 
Wyatt,” Minto’s “ Chametemtios of 
1 J'higlish Poets,” Sind Morloy’s “ English 
* Winters,” vol. viii. 

o 

Wycherley, William (b. Clive, near 
Shrr'wsbury, 1641); iL London, January 
Ist, 1715). “Love in a Wood” (1672); 
“'riio Geiitlonian Dsuicing Master” 
(1673); “'Phe Country Wife” (1675); 
^ud“Till*I’lairi Dealer^*(1677). “ Works 
iu Prose anil Verso” iu 1728, siud his 
Pliiys, with tho«e of Congreve, Van¬ 
brugh, and Parquhsir, iu 1812. “Mis- 
eellany Poems,” iu 1794. 

^ Wyclififo, John (b. Spressw/ill, near 
*<)ltl HicliTnond, Yorkshire. 1321; d. 
Tailterworth, iJeeenilM'V 31st. 13S1). 

“Wyelyffe’sWyeket” (1510); “TheTrue 
Copye of a I’rolog written about two C 
Years past by .lohn Wyoliffe, the ongi- 
nal whereof is fouiide in an old English 
Diblo, hetwixt the Olde Te.stanient and 
4^1! Ncwo”(*550); “Two Short Tiea- 
•.isos against the ()rders of the Begging 
Friars,” edited, w’ith a Glossary, by Dr. 
James (169.S); “The Last Age of the 
(’luiri’h, now first planted from a Manu¬ 
script ill IheUnivcrsitj'-Library, Dublin,” 
edited, with notes, by Dr. Todd (1840); 
“An Apology for Lollard Doctnne.s^at- 
tributed to Wiekliffe, now fix'st printed 
from a MS., wdth an Introduction giiid 
Notes,” by Dr. Tmld (1842); “Tracts 
iVn4 'IreatusiH of John do YV’yclilfe, D.D., 
with selec.tinfis and traiLslationa from bis 
Maiiusn'iptsit.nd Latin Wuik.s. with an 



Wyciifte tsoeiety; 
ruHi Magistri JohmmLs Wvdiff,” edited 
by W. W. Shirley (1«.).H); tJio Life P. 
F. Tj'tler (1826); tlio Life by Lo B.as 
(1823J; the Life in Foxe’s ‘•Aebs and 
MonumontB,” wditeh is also given in vol. 
i. of Wordsworth’s “ Ecclesiastical Bio- 
giuphy” ; and Lccliler’s, translated with 
not^ by Lorimor (1876). Wycliffe’s 


“Select English Works,” edited byT, 
Arnold in 1871. • 

Wyntoiut, Aitdrcw (circa 1305- 
1420). “The Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland,” best edition Laing’s (1872- 
1879). 


Yeats. William Butler (b. 1865). 
“The Wauclering.snf Oi8iii,”ctc. (1889); 
“ The Countcs.s Kathleen ” (1892); “ The 
Celtic Twiliglit.” (1893); “'The Land of 
Heart’s Desire” (1891); “The Secret 
Hose ” (1897). Has edited Irish Fairy 
'Tales, Blake’s Poems, etc. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary (1>. 1623). 
“The Heir of Kedcliffo ” (1853); 
“Heartsease” (1854); “The Daisy 
Chain ” (1856); “ The Chajilet of 

Pearls” (1868); “ Ijidy Hester ” (1873); 
“My Young Alcidos'’’ (1875); “'The 
'Three Brides” (1876); “Magnum Bo- 
luini ” (1879); “ Stmy Pearls ” (1883); 
“'The Two Sides of a Shield” (1885); 
“ A Modem 'Telemaehiis ” (1886); 

“Under the Storm” (1887); “A Itt*- 
nnted Changeling” (1889); “Life of 
lI.ItH. the IViiice Consort” (1889); 
“The (hinniiig Wonmn’s Griimlsou ” 
(1890); “More By-Worils ” (1890); 
“ Die Slaves of Sabmtis ” (1800); “ 'Two 
Penniless Princesses” (1891); “The 
(’onst:ihlc’sTuwi*r”,(189lV “The Cross 
Hoads ” (1802); “ An Old Woman’s Out¬ 
look in a Ham])shire Village” (1892); 
“ThiitStiek” (1892); “The Treasures 
ill the Marshes” (1893);,“ Grisly 
tJrisi'll ” (1893); “ Beoclicroft at Itoek- 
stoMo” (1893); “The Kelease” (1896) ; 
“ 'I’hc Wardship of Stenpoombo ” (1806); 
“'The Pilgrimage of the Ben IJeriah” 
(1897), etc. • 

Young, Arthur (b.ei74l; d. 1820), 
“A Six Weeks’ 'Tour through the 
Southern (,'omities” (I76S);*“A Six 
Months’ Tour through the Nerth of 
England” (1771); “Travels during 
1787-00 ■ (179.1), ete. 

Young, Edward (h. ITphoiu, 
Hampshire, Juno, 1681; d. Wolwyii, 
April 0th, 1765). *■ The Last Day ” 

(1713); “Epistle to the Bight Honour- 
aide Ixwd Lijusdowiic” (1713); “The 
Force of Beligiou; or, Vnnqiiished Love” 
(J713); “ On the lute Queen’s«peath, and 
his Majesty's Accession t<#tho Thaine ” 
(1714); “ Pamidiniso on the Book of 
Job ’’ (1719); “ Busiris, King of Egypt ” 
(1719); “'Die lleveiige” (1721): ‘‘The 



Young 


HiO 


Zangwill 


Universal Passion ’* (1725-26) ; “ Ocean, 
‘un Oile” (1728)} “TheBrothere ” (1728)} 
‘‘An Estimate of Human Life ** (1728); 
“ An Apology for Princes; or, theBevc- 
renco due to Government” (1729); *‘Im- 
perium Pelagi, a Naval Lynck ” (1730); 
•*‘TwoE;jistlea to Mr. Pope ronceining 
the Autliors of the Age” (1730); ” The 
Poroign Address” (1731); “The Com- 

{ laint; or, Night Thoughts on Life, 
leath, and Immortality” (1742-43); 
” The Consolation, to which are annexed 
some Thoughts occasioned by tho present 
Juncture” (1746); “The Centaur not 
Fabulous” (1765); “An Essay on tho 
Writings ana Genius of ” (1756); 
“ Conjectures on Original Composition, 
in a Letter to the Author of Sir Charles 
Grundisou ” (1769); and “ Besiguation, 
in Two Ports ” (1762). “ Works ” in 


1767, and, with a ‘*Li£e ” of tho author^ 
in 1803} “ Poetical Works,” yritti a 
“Memoir” by the Eev. J. Mitford, in 
1834, and 1841; his if Works, Poeticalf 
and Prose,” with u “ Life ” by Doran, 
in 1851; and his “ PoeUcal Works,” 
with a “life,” by Thomas, in 1852, 


Z 

Zangwrill 7. (b. London, 186^. “llie 
Bachelors’ Club” (1891); “The Big 
Bow Mystery”; ‘ ‘Children of the Ghetto”; 
“The Old Maids’ Club” (1892); “ Ghetto 
Tragedies” (1893); “The King of 
Schnorrers” (1894); “The Master*”*. 
(1895); “Without Prejudice” (1896); 

“ Dreamers of the Ghetto ” (1898). 


THE END. 


Ppintpd bv Casskli. & Companv, Limited, Eellu SauvacS, Lonnos, E,C. 
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The Black Arrow. By Robert I.OUIS Stevenson, 

Kidnapped. By Robert Louts Stevenson, 

Oatrlona: A Sequel to "Kidnapped.” By Rohbrt Louis Stevenson. 
bland Kighta' Bntertalnmeuts. By Robert Louts Stevenson. 

The Hooker. By Robert Louis stevkns.on and Lloyd Osbourne. • 

Story Teller^ Pack, A By Frank Stockton. 

My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornunc. 

XU-gotten Quid: A Story of a Great Wrong and a Great Bevenge. By W. G. Tarhbt. 
iRiveday. A Tale of a stirring Time. By A. £. Wickham. 

Mra. OtUTs Taobt. By Frank Stcckton. 

Purltan*e wilB, A. By Max Pemberton. 

Sentlmenthl Tommy. Jilustr^ed Edition By J. M Barrie. 

Little Minister. lUwstrattd bdiHon. By J. M. Bahrie. 

What Cheer I - By W. Clark Russell. „ 

BLogue’s M^h, The. By E, W, Hornuni;. ^ 

From the Memolra of a Minister of France. By Stanley Weyman. 

The Impregnable City. By Max Pemberton. 

The Sea-WSlves. % Max Pbmbbrtok. 

The Adventnree of Captain Horn. By Frank Siockton. 

The White Shield. Py Bertram Mitforo. a 

Old Walds and Young. By E. EVEsterre Kbrling. 

Taxter*a Little Maid. By G. B. Burgin. 

The HLspanlole Plate. fl608--18B3l. By John Bloundellb Burton. 

A Free Canoe in a Far Lend. By Herbert Cohfton. 

Hlshway of Borrow, By HBSBA Strbtton and •*•••••*, a Famous Russian Exile, 
mfiisr Luttrell. By E. w. Hornung. 

The Story of Frsnola Olndde. By Stanley J. Wbyman. f. 

'Liebetb. By LESLIE Keith, „ 

Wandering Heath. A Selection of Snort atones. By ^ 

Nnrsi^ for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. By Catherine 
J. Wood. Cheap Edition, it. fid.; cloth, zs. 

Nursing of Sick Chlidren, A Handbook for tha By Catherine J. Wood. 2s. 6d. 
Our Own CounWy. With t,20o Illustratiohs. Six Vols. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Painting, ffheBogllsh School of. By ERNy.sT Chesneau. Cheap Editi(my^.f>di. 
Pariy, Old and How, Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes. 

" os. each, or gilt edges, los. fid. each. 

Pexliament, A mary of the Home Buie, 1892 - 96 . By H. W. Luev. los. fid. 
Peoplee of the World. The. By Dr^ Robert Brown, F.L.S. (^omplcte iii Six 

Vols. With Illustratioitf. 7B.M. each. 

Photospraphy for Amateurs. By'T. C. Hepworth. Illustrated. ; cloth, is. fid. 
Phrase and Fable, itt. Brewer's Diotionuy of. Entirely^ New and largely 

increased Edition, los. fid. Also in half-morocco, a Vols., iss. 

Phvei^ogy for Students, asmentary. By Alfred T. Schofield, ,M-D., 
M.R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous IlUi-strations. New Edition 5s. 
Pioturesqus Amertca. Complete in FoufVols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
and about 800 Original Wood Engravings. las. the set. Popular Edition, in 
.Four Vols., price iBs. each. 

Aturttaliwla, OasieU’s. With upwards of i,qoo Illustrations. Iif 

Four Vols., 7s. fid." each. 

Pictnresiius Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 2 Vols. £9 9s. the set 




^elections from *Cassell «fe Company's Puhlifotions, 


Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly *00 Original Illustrations. 2 * 1 . Popuimr 
Edition. In Five Vols. 18 s. each. 

Picturesque HedlterranesJi. The. With a Series of Magnificent Illustmtions 
OriginilDesicns by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, 2 * *5. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, The RuctlcaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3 s. 6 d. 
Pigeons, Fulton's Book of. Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised, Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumlev, With 50 Full-page Illustcations. 
Poplar Editionf In One VoK, los. 6d. Original Edition, with 50 ColouredPlates 
* and numerous Wood Engravings. 21s. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bokney, F.R.S., &c. With "Coloured 
Plates and Maps and about too Illustrations. CAeap Edition. los. 6d. 

Pocket Library, Cassell’s. Cloth, is. 4 d. each. 


* A King's DUT.V. By I'BKCV WHITE. 

A White Baby. By James Welsh. 

Lady Bonnie's Experiment. By Tichb 
HOI'KIN'm. 

Polytechnic Series, Tha Practical 


The Little Hnguenot. By Max Pembektoh. 
A Whirl Asunder. By ubkikuub Ather¬ 
ton. 

The Paying Quest. By Geo. GissiNG. 

lUustiated Manuals {/i List will bo 

sent on application.) 

Portrait Gallery, Cassell's Universal. Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 

Men and Women of the Day. Cloth, 6s. 

iT^srtralt Gallery, Tha Cabinet. Complete in Five Series, each containing 36 

Cabinet Photographs of Eminent Men and Women of the day. 155. each. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6 d. 
Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition. Illustrated. los, 6 d. 
Poultry, The niuateated Book o£ By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 

Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 2is.; half-morocco (/r'/cr o« 

**Funon," The History of. By M. 11. Spiklmann. With nearly 170 Illustra¬ 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s.; Large Paper Edition, fa ss. net. 

0*8 Works, Uniform Edition of. 5 s. each. 

Dead Man's Rock. | The AatonlBhing Hiatory of Troy Town. 

The Splendid Spur. “ I Saw Three Ships," and oiher Winter's Tales. 

The Blue Pavilions. I Noughts and Crouses. 

The Deleotable Bucby. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 

QueJn Summer; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 

Portraved by Walter Crane. With 40 pages in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times ot By Robert WiLsohb Complete in 

3 Vols. With numerous Ilbistrations. gs. each. 

Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculus. Illustrated. 3 s. 6 d. 

Railway Guides, OiBcial Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page, 

Maps, &f. Paper covers, is.; cloth, as. 


Great Bastern Railway. 

London and South Western Ririlway. 
Londom Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
South Bantcrn Hallway. * 

Abridged atid Popular Editions. Paper 


Qreat Western Railway. 
Midland Railway. 

Great Northern Railway. 
South Bastern Railway. 


London and North Western RaHwa.v. 

Great Western Railway. 

Midland Railway. 

I Qreat Northcrn'iiallway. 

Kallway Guides, Official lUustrated. 

covers, ■^d. each. 

Great Eastern Railway. ^ 

London and North Western Railway. 

Loudon and South Western Hallway. • 

London, Brighton and SouthCoas-t Railway. 

Ballvaya, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and Romance. By 

John Penoleton. Illu-irated. sgVols., 13s. 

Rivers of Ofbat Bijtaln: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. ^ 

divers of the West Coast. With Ktclung as^-'rontUpiece, and Numerous Illustrations In Test, 

'l*hi^ 3 ovalP&'ver: The Thames from Source to Se% Pofintar Sttiiim. da. 

Rivers of t^ Eoet Coast. With liirhly-fiiibhed Engravings. Popntar Edition, i6s. 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells Net* Fine-Art Edition. With upwards of xoo 
Origm-il lllgstratinns. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 01- 58. 

Roaues Of the Fiery Cross. ByJS. Walkev. With 16 Full-page lIlustrAtions. 55. 
Bohner Henriette, The Painter of Cat-Idfe und Cat-Character. By M. H, 

Shklmann Containing a Serie.s*of beautiful Plibtotype Illustrations. 12s.* 

Royal Academy Pictures. With upwards of 200 magnificent reproductions 

■ . of Pictures in the Royal Acaifciiiv. 7 *- 6 ‘ 1 - ^ . * 

* Russo-Turkish War, CasseU’s History ot With about^ Illustratic 
t-ditioii. In t wo Vols., gs. each 



Selectums from Cassell Jb Compands Publications. I 

Sala, Qeorsre AugrastTiB, Tbe life and Adventures of. By Himself. Library 
F.dittoH in Two Vols. 32 s. Cheap Edition, One Vol., 7 .S. 6 d. 

Bati^day Journal, Oasaell'a, Illustrated throughout. Yearly Vol.. 7 s. 6 d. 

Scarlet and Blue; or. Songs for Soldiers and Bailors. By JorN Farm&r. , 
Words only, paper, 6 d.; cloth, gd. ? 

Science for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Cheap 
iPditioH. With over 1,700 Illustrations. Five Vols. 3 s. 6 d,reach. 

Sdenoe SmrleB, Tlxe Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientific 
Mon of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hbnky Koscob, D,C.L„ F.R.S., M.P. 
Crown Svo, 3 s. 6 d. each. 

John Dalton and the Blae of Uodern Chemistry, fiy Sir Hbnry E. Roscoe, F.R.S 
ICaJor Bennell, F.B.8., and the Rise of Rnflfsh OeoRraphy. By Sir Clements R. , 
Markham. C.B., F.k.S., PreUdcnt ol the Koy^ Geoffrapliit .il Society. * 

Juetiu Von IileblK! Sle Life and Work. By w. a. ShiiNsione. 

The HMvohels ana Modern Astronomv. By Miss Acne» M. Clekkh. 

Charles Dyell and Modem Qeoloary. By ProfesiMjr T. G. Uonnby. F.R S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modem Rhysloa. By R. T. Gi.azebkuok, F.K.S. 1 • 

Humphry Daw, foot and Rniloaopher. By T. li. Thorpe, F.R.S. 
oharlea Darwin and the Theory of Matnral Beleotion. By Edwarl B. Poultoh, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

Scotland, Picturesque and Traditional By G. E. Eyrk-Tood. 6 s.’ 

Sea, The Story of the. _An Entirely New and Original '<Work. Edited by*i^l' 
Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., gs. each. 

Shaftesbuzy, The Seventh Earl of, K.6., The Life and Work ot By Edwin 
liouDKK. Illustrated. Cheap Editton, ^s. 6 d. 

Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Chakl£.s .and Mary Cowden 

('larkk, and containing about 600 Illustrations by H. C Selous. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, ss.—Also published in Three .separate Vols.,'tin cloth, 

viz.The CoMEUias, 21 s.; The Historical Play.s, iBs. 6 d,; The TRAr.KniRS, 25 s. 

ShaJeespeare, The England of. New Edition. By E. Goadby. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 224 pages, 2 s. 6 d. 

Shakespeare, The Plays 0£ F.dited bv Prof. Henry M()ki.ky. Complete in 
13 Vols., cloth, in box, ais.; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 21s. ; half-inorocco, cloth 
Sides, 42 s. , 

Sbakspere, The Leoj^ld. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introdaction by K j. 

FuKt^iVALL. Cheap Edition, 3 s. 6 d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5 .>.; roxburgh, 7 s. 6 d. 
Shakspere, The Royal. With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood EngravinRs. 
Three Vols. iss. each. «■ 

Sketches, The,Art of Making and Usl^. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s. 6 rJ. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People, By v.'trions Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I., II., and HI., 
iss. each. Vols. IV. and V., 17 s. each. Vol. VI., 18 s. ^ 

Spoifts and Pastimes, Cassell’s Complete Book ot Clunip Edition, 3s. 6d ^ 
htar-Land. By Sir Robert Stawkll Ball, LL.D., &c. lllastmted. 6 s. 

Story of My Life, The. By the Rt Kon. Sir Rickard Tempi.e, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
etc. Two Vols. 2 ts. 

Sun, The Story of the. By Sir Robert .Stav 7 f.ll Ball, LL. D. . F. R.S., F, R. A.S. 

With Eight Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. Cheap R.titicH, las. 6 d. 

Sunshine Merles, Cassell’s. In Vols. is, utch. (A List post free on application.) 
Tazr^on, Mnnicipal, at Home and Ahrbad. By J. J. O'Meak^a. 7 s. 6 d. 

Thames, The 'MdaL By Grant Allen. With India Pr.Vbf Impressions of 20 
Munificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other ILluitrations, after 
original drawings by W. t.. Wv^lib, A.R.A. New Edition, cloth, 4 «. net. Also in 
half-morocco (price on appiicaffou). 1 ! ' 

Things I have Seen and People I have KnoiTn. By G. A. Sala. With Portrait 

and Autograph, a Vols. 21 s. 

Three Homes, too. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar. D.D., F.R.S. -New 
Edition. With 6 Full-page lllnitratioii!,. 6 s ' 

TO the Death. By K. D. Ghetwode. With Four Plates. 5-.. 

Treatment. The Tear-Book of, for 189 a A^Crltical Review for Practitioners of 
Medi cine and Si^gery. Kourteeifth Year of Issue. 7 s. 6 d. 

‘^i’SSsTl'hmlllar. By'-Prof. G. S. Bouloer, F.L.S., F.G.s' >eiies I. With 
Forty Coloured Plates. (Price on applitajtwn.) 



Selections from dassell A Company's Publications, 


Unde Tom’s Cabinf By Hahkikt Bkkciier-Stowe. With upwards of too 

Onginal lilu»iratioDS. FUu Art Memorial Edition. 7s. 6d. 

**Unicode”: The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or pesk 

Edition, as. 6d. each. 

VrdtedStates, C&sell's History of the. By Edmund Oluer. With 600 Ulus* 

trations. Three Vols. 9s, each. 

» Universal History, Cassell’s niustrated. With nearly Onk 'I'hoiwand 
iLi.r.STRATioNS. vol. I. Early and Greek History.—Vol. II. The Roman Period.— 

• Vol. III. 'J'he Middle Ages.—Vol. IV. Modern History, gs. each. , 

Verses, Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen 'rHORNEvuiioFT Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

War and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By .'Archibald Forbes, LUD. 
^ Original Edition, i6s. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Water-Colour Painting, A Course ot With Twenty-tour Coloured Plates by 
R. P. Leitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil, ss. 

. WesVnlnster Abbey, Annals of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs, A. MukraySmith). 
Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dean of Westminster 63s. 

WUd Birds, Familiar. By W. Swavsland. Four Senes. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In |els only, price 011 application.) 
wriTiiM Flowers, FamlUar. By F. E. Hulmk, F.I..S., F.S.A. With 20 ^ 

Coloured Plates and Descriptive Text. Cheap Edition. In Five Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers Collecting Book, in Six Parts, 4d. each 
Wild Flowers Drawing and Fainting Book. In Si.v Pans. 4 d. each. 
Windsor Castle, The Ctovemor's Guide to. By the Most Isolde the Marquis 

OF laiRNK, K.T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloth boards, gill edges, as. 

World of Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New. With New Pictures and New 
Text. Complete in Two Vols., 6 s. each. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Grove'?. With 8, Plates. 3s, 6 d. 
* Work. I’he Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 4 s. each, 
"Work” Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manuals prepared under the Diroc- 

4 lion of Paul N. Hasujck, Editor of/FloH’. Illusiraiod. Cloth, is. each. 

Worlu Of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustrations. Clunp JidUton. Two Vols., 

4s. 6d. each. • 


* ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. • 

The Quiver* Monthly, 6cl, 

CasneWs Feimily Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 
a'Little FSlks ” Magazine, .Monthly, 6<l. 

‘ The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 41!. 

CasselPs Salai dag Journal. Weekly, id.; Monthly, 6d. 
Chums. The Illustrated Pai^r for Boys. Weekly, id.; MonihlY, t>d. 
Work. The Journal for Melanies. Weekly, id.; Monlh^, 6d. 
■R^iihllna World. Week^, id. ; Monthly, 6d. m. 

CottageoGarjlening. Hlustriiied. Weekly, Id. : Monthly, 3^*^, 

ft . , ^ r-xcciTTT ft coMPJ^NY’S Monthly Serial Publications 

*•’ COWVLEVK r-.VlAL OCUE._ 


« A , — r r-fcwcu-ii & Company’s Pum-icATJONs, which m.iy be had at all 

. of c. ’ •- 

f'JSSFXL K COMl’ANV, I.SiiTkO. A*A-»« /W.'. Unc.m. 



s. 


Selections from Cassell <fe CompaH/s Pablkations, 


ISilrks an!r fteligioite Morks. 

Bible Biographies. Illustrated, xs. 6d. each. 

The Story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-D.-iy. By the Rev. GboRGB Baiktoh. 
Tho Story of Moses and Joshua. By the Kev. J. Tblforo. 

Tne Story of Jndfxes. By the Rev. J. WycmfI'R GeuGE. ** 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Kev. D. C. TovBV. 

The Story of Bavid. By the Rev. j. Wild. 


« The Story of Jesus. In Vane. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. is. 6 d. 

I 

Bible. CaBseU’s Illustrated Family. With 900 Illustrations. Leather, gilt 

edges, £2 10s. ; full morocco, los. 

Bible, Cassell's Guinea. With ^loo IlUistrations and Coloured Maps. Royalt 4 to. • 

Leather, 21s. net. Persian antique, with corners and clasps, 25s. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. Four Vuls., cloth, 6s. each. . 

Bible Dictionary, Cassell's Concise. By the Rev. Robeidt Hit.nter, LL.*L/,’ *' 

illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student in the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, 
M.A. Entirely Xeiv and Revised Edition, is, 4d. 

Bunyan, Cassell’s Illustrated. With 200 Original Illustrations. Cheap Edition, 

3s, 6d. 

Bunyan’s FUgrim's Progress. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3 s. dd; cloth 

gilt, gilt edges, ss. 

Child’s Blhle, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4 to, 830 pp. x^oth Thoumnd. 

Cheap Edition, ys. 6d, Superior Edition, with 6 Coloured Plates, g'llt edges, los. 6d. 
Child’s life Of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
300 Original Illustrations Cheap Edition, cloth, ys. 6d.; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, los, 6d. A '* 

Church Of England, The. A History for the People. By the Very Rev, H. D. M. 

SfEN^rB, L'jO., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Vols. I. and II., 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H, E. Noyes, D.D. 

Illustrated, as. fid. ^ 

Commenti^ l6r English Beadera Edited by Bishop Ellicott. W'ith Con¬ 
tributions by eminent Scholars >ind Divines; — 

Mew Testament. Original Kditian Three Vo's. ais. e,ich ; or in half-morocco, 14s. 6d. 
the set. Popular Eaitton, Unabridged. Three V'ols., 4s. each, 

* Old Testament. Original F.ditUn. Five Vols, 31s. eaclt; or In half-inurocco,. 

;£7 lys. 6d. the set Popular Edition. Unabridged. Fiic Vols., 4s. each, „ V 

•** The Complete Set of Eight Volumis in tiu Popular Edition is supplied at 30*. 


Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Handy 

Volume Edition. Suitable for School and general Use. 


3S. 6d. 


8t. Matthew. 

Bt. Mark. % 

St. liuke. 3s. 6d. 

St. J<*: n. .IS. 6d. 

The* Acta of the Apontlee. 
3S. 6d. 


and 


Tltiu, Philemon, Hebrews, 
and James, ss. 

Pete^ Jude, and John. 3s. 
The Hevelavion. ss. 

An Introduotion to the Mew 
Testament. 2s. 6d. 


HomaUB. ss. 6 d. 

Corinthians I. and II. 

Oolatians, Ephe liana, 

PhiUppians. 4 s. 

Oolosslans, TtmiMalonlanB, 
snd Timothy. 3s. | 

Commentary, The Old Testament. Indited by Bishop ELiTicoTr. Handy Voiame 
Edition. Suitable for S( 7 hool and General Use. f 

Oenesis. 3s. M. | iSviUons. 3 s- I I}eatero(;omy. as. 61 

Exodus. 3 S. 1 - Numbers, m.^. I 

Dictionary of Religion, Tb». An Encyclopaedia of CVfristian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c., &c. By the Rev. William Bbnham, B.D. Cheap Edition; .lOA, 6d. 

Dor4 Bible. With aoo Full-page Illustrations by Gusuave DoRg. Popular 
Edition. In One Vol. 15 s. Also in leather binding. (Price on attpli eat ion.) 

EarlyJIays of Christianity, The.. By tlie Very Rsv. Dean Farkar, D.D.. F. R.S. ’ 

.. • ■ i . . ., jn Library ElbinoN. Two \'oIs., 34 s. ; morocro. £z as. i 

Popular Edition. In One Vol.; cloth, gilt edges, ys. 6 d.; tree-calf, ‘. 5 s. 

Family Prayer-Book, The. Eldited hy«the Rev. Canon Garreit. M.A., and 
ue Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page Illti.->tratious. l\/ew Edition. Cloih, 7s. 6d. 



Seleeiions from C&ssetl <fc Companjfs Fuhticatiom, ** 


By tbe Rev. John R. Vernon, 


QleaBini^ after Harwast. Studies and Sketches. 

M.A. Illustrated. Ch^af 3S> 6 d. 

'*Or«rYea ^ tbo Rock j" or, the Historical Accuracy of the Bible confirmed by 

reftfence to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and e*ise- 
** Samuel KtNNS, F.R.A.S., &c., &c. Illustrated. Library 

^ Edition, in Two Volumes, cloth, with top edges gilded, 15s. 

"Heart Chorda” A Series of Works by Eminent Divines. 


Ujr Father, 
lati- liishoi 
Bible. 


Hythe Right Whv, Ashton Oxeiulen, 
uf MontrCiiL 


Bishop of^V^poti. 


tile Kt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop 
By the Very Bev. Doan 


By the Very. 
E. E. 


My Work for Ood. 

• Cotterill. 

My Object In Zilfb. 
aharrar, D.D. 

My Aspiratlona. By the Rev. G. Matheson, O.D. 

My Xmotlonal Dlfo. By I'reb, Ch.iilulck, D.D. 

My Body. By tlir Rev. Prof "W G. Blaikie, D.D. 

My Soul. By the Rev. P. H. Poner, M.A. 

'Help^to BeUet A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Triunmouth Shore, M.A.. Canon of Worcester, and 
ChapIain-in>Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, is. each. 

Creaih).n. By Harvey Ooodwin, D.D., late 


In cloth, IS. each. 
My Orowth In Divine Dlfe. By ihe*Kev. 

Prebendary KryiiotdB, M.A. 

My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker- 
stetli. • 

My^Walk with Qod. By the Very Rev. Dean 


My Aide to ihe Divine Dtfe. 

Rev. Dean Boyle. 

My Souroee ot Strength. By the Rev 
Jenkins, M.A. ' 

My Comfort in Sorrow By Hugh Macmillan, 


Thb Divinity of our Loro. By the Lord. 
Bishop of Derry. * 


The Atonement. By William Connor 
Magee, D.D., Late Archbishop of Fork. 


-MMord Bishop of CarllMLe. 

Miraclils. Hy tbe Bev. Brownlow Mait¬ 
land. M.A. 

Pravkr. By the Rev. Canon Shore, M.A. 

Holy Land and tbe Bible, Tbe. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in P.Tlenine. By the Rev. Cunminoham Gbikib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.J. CAea/ 
Ediiton, with 24 Collotype Plaien, .^s. 6d. 

Ufe Of Cbrist, Tbe. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R,S. 

Cheap Edition. With 16 Full-n.nge Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Poph’LAK Edition. With 16 Full-puge Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

• IllliSTrated Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

Liiirakv Edition. Two VoIs. Cloth, 24s.; morocco, 42s. 

Hoses and Geology; or, tbe Harmony of tbe Bible with Science. By 
the Rev. S.vmuki. Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Library Edition, 
rOrised to date, los. 6d. 

My Life in Christ. Being Extracts from ihc Diary of’the Most Reverend 

John Tliytch Srroikfk (Father John). Tiansiated by £. Ifi. dbuLAEKK, 

St. Petersburg, gs. 

^w Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Fvf.tts, M.A. 

JIIu<itr.Tteil. Cloth, 7s. 6d. • 

Old and New Testaments, Plain IntroductlonB to the Books of the. Con¬ 

taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 ijages. Edited by 

Bishop Eli.icoti. 3s. 6d. 

fla^ Introd^tionsto the Books of the New Testament. 

Bishop Ki.LicoTT. 3s, 6 ( 1 . 

Protestantism, The History ot By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL,D, 

* upwards of 600 Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 275. 

"Quiver” Yearly Vdume, The. \^ith about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. AIm Monthly, 6d. ^ * 

Bt. George for ; and othe^ Sermons preached to Childree. /'V/fA 

Edition. By the Rev. T. Teionmoo™ Shorf^ M.A., Canon of Worcester, sw 
Bt. Paul, The LHe and Workof. By tne Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., r.RSS, 
Cheap Edition."»W ith 16 Full-page Plates, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. • 

• Liuuary Edition. Two Vols,, cloth, 24^ ; calf, 425. 

IllustkBtf.d Edition, One Vol., i is.; morocco, ak 
PiM’ULAimEDiTiON. One Vol., Persian morotfto, los. 6d.; tree-calf, 15s. 

Bearcblng^s in the Silence. By the^ev. Gboroe ^atheson, D.D, 3 s. 6 d. 
Rtn»n We Know Another In Heaven? By the Rt. Rev, J. C, Kyle, D.D., 

BLshop of Liverpool. New and Enlarged Edition. Pai>er covers 6d. 

Bhomei^to -ChoTOh Services and Hymns, suitable lor u.se at Children s Services. 
^Compiled by the Bev. T. Teignmouth Skokk, ^I.A , Canon of Worcester. 

• Bigna^Chnsuf Kvfdenws of CjjriAianity set forth in the Person and Work of 

• Christ. By the Rev. James Aitchison. as. 68 . l Wmmmamn 

“Sunday:” Its Orillia, Mistory, and Present Obligation. By the Ven^TrSIT^ 

• JiMcon Hessev, D.C.L. Ft/th Editio>^%.fi.. 

Twilight Ot Life, The: Words of Colmsel and Gomtort for the Aged. By 
John Ellekton, M.A. is. 6d. 


304 pages. 


Edited by 
Containing 


Selections from Cassell «£■• Comf>htiy*s Publications. 

(Bbiicational tSEorka ank ^tuk^nts" jStanuals. 

Agrlcttltttral Tesct-Books, Cobb^’b. (The " Downton ” Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited by John Wrightson, Professor of AKricuUnre, Soils and Miui1|res. By 
J. M. H.^Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., (.C.S. as.6d. Faxm Crops.' By Prc 
fes^or Wrightson. as. 6d. LlTS StOClC. By Professor Wriglitson. as. 6d. 

Alp^abet^ CasBell’B FletorlaL Mounted on Linen, with Roller. 2s. 
" Mounted with Rollers, and V.-irnished. as. 6d. 

Axithiaetlc Howard's Art of Reekoulng. By C. F. Howard. P.iper, is:; 

cloth, as. Enlarged Ediiian, ss. 

Arithmetics, The "Belle Sauvage.” By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 

Test Cards. ( Eist om a/’^lieatton.) 

Atlas, Cassell’s Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. ts. 6d. 

Book-Keeping’. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s.; or cloth, 3s. For 
TUB Million, as.; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, as. 

British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By. 
G. K. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.K.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded. 35s. 

..Chenilstry, The Public School. By J. H. Anderson, i^.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dulce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John F.^rmicr 
E ditor of " Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, 5s. N.B.—The Word■■ oi 
the Songs in "Dulce Domum" (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-F'a and Old No’juon) 
can be had in Two Paits, 6d. each. 

English Literature, A First Sketch oi; from the Earliest Period to t)ie Present 
Time. Bv Prof. IfENRV Morlrv. 7s. 6d. ' 

Euclid, Cassell’a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. New Edition. In paper, 6d. ; cloth, 9d. 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts 1 . aiid 11 ., each 
IS. 6d.; complete, as. 6d. Key, is. 6d. 

Ftench-Engllsh and English-Ftench Dictionary. Entirely New and Enlarged 
Edition. 1,150 pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5«. 

French Header. CasseU’s Public School. By Guillaume S. Conrad, as. 6d. 
Oalhralth and Haugbton's Scientific Manuals. 

Buolid. Books L, It.. HI. 2s. 6 d. Books IV., V.. VI. as. 6 d. Mathematical Tables. 3s. f ’ 
ISeohanloa. as. 6d. KydroatatloB. ss. 6d. Algebra. Rart I, cloth, 2s. od Coi.i]>lc(e, 7s. 6 <i. 
Tldea and Tidal Currents, with Tidal Cards, ss- 

Oaudeamns. Songs for Colleges and Scliools. Edited by John Farmer. 5s. 
Words only, paper, 6d.; cloth, gd. 

Gepmetrical Drawing for Army oandidatea By H. T. Lillev, M.A. as. 6iL 
Oeometzy, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is 6( 
Oeometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. 2s. 

Oennan DlcUonaxy, Cassdll’a German-English. English-German. CAea^ 
Edition, doth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

Gertoan Beading, First Lessons In. By A. JAgst. Illustrated, is. 

Band ahd Eye Training. By George Ricks, B,Sc., and Joseph Vaughan. 
•* .Illustrated. Vol. 1 . Designing with Qploured Papers. Vol. 11 . Cardboard Work. 
3S. each. Vol. III. Colour \l^rk and Design. 3s. ,, 

Hand and Eye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol. Crown 410, ds^each. 

"Hand and Eye Training” Cards for dass Work. Five sets U case. is. each. 
Historical Cartoons, CasseU’s Coloured. Size 45 in. x 35 in,, 2s. each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished’, with rollers, 5s. &ch. (Descriptive pamphlet, 16 pp., id.) 

Italian Lessons, with Ezerdses, Casaell’a In One Vol. asc 
Latin Dictionary, Cassell’a (Latln-Ei^lish and English-Latin.; R-^vised 
by J. R. V. Mahchamv, M.A., and J. F. ChiARLiLS, B.A£ 3s, 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 
Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Postoate. 2s. 6 d. 

Primer, The First. By Piof. Postoate^ is. 

Latin'Prose for Lower Forma By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. 6d. 
laws of Every-Day Life. For the Userof Schools. By H. O. Arnold-For.ster, 
M.P. IS. 6d. special Edition on green paper for those with weak eyesight, is. 6 d 




• Seieetions from C^sell <£? Companys Publicatums,** ' 

■ . _ M 

Leasop In 0^ Lawai; or, Talka at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lestek, B.A. 

' III Iwo Part'll. IS. 6d. each. 


UttleFolk9'History Of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. lUustrated. 15 . 64 . 

Making of tke Ho«e, Tko, By Mrs. Samuel A. BARNErr. is. 6d. 

Haitborongll Books:— Arithmetic Examples. IS. ffrenoU Exercises, 3s.fld. Erenoh 
Oraimnar. ss. 6d. Qerman Qrammar. 3s. 6d. 

''Mechanics. Applied. Cy John Perry, M.E., D.Sc., &c. Illustrated. 7 &* 6 d. 

Mechanics. A First Book of. By the Rev. J. G. Easton. m.A. Cheat 
Edition, as. 6d. • ^ 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples in FracticaL By 

R. G. Blaine, M.E. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 79 IlliistraiioD'i. 
Cloth, as. 6d. 

Models and Common Objects, How to Draw ftom. By W. E. Sparkes. 

Illustrated. 3s. 

Modeft, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade from. By 

W. F.. Sparkes. With ?s Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets, Cassell's New. Consi.siing of x6 

^1^ subjects. Size, 39 31 in. Mounted on rollers and v.imislied. 3s. each. ^ 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. 1... C. Miai.l, F.I..S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Nnu a$td Enlarged Edition. Two Vols is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S.. &c. 

Illustrated, xs. gd. Three Farts, paper covers, 5d. each; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry Readers, Cassell's New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. each. Clotli, is. 6d. 
Popular Educator, Cassell'a With Revised Text, New Maps, New Coloured 

Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Kijjht Vols.. 55. each ; or Eight Vols. in Four, 
half.inorocco, 50s. 

headers, Cassell’s “Belle Sauvage.” An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. Strongly bound in cloth. (List on attplication.) 

Reader, TOe Citizen. By H. O. ARNor.r>-FoH.sTF.R, M.P. Cloth, is, 6d.; also a 
Stoitish Edition, cloth, is. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dkn'm.s Hiko. Limp'cloth, is. ;aor cloth 

boards, is. 6d. * 

Spaders, Cassell's "Higher Clasa" {List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell's Readable, illustrated. {Li»t on application.) • 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4 d. e.ach. 

Readers, Qeographical, Cassell's New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 

Book. (List OH application.) . 

^e^ers, The^Modeni Qeog^phlcal. Ilhustrated throughout. {Liston application^ 

Readers, The Modern School Illustrated. {lAst on application.) 


Rolit. .An entirely novel system of learning French. By J. J. 'I'ylor. 3 s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the 
Earl of Rosebei'j. K.G. Fully Illustrulcd. i:,. 6d. • 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. ^wek. Illustr.rtcd. r-s. • 

Science of Every Day Life. By T- A.'Bov\'i:r. Illustrated, is. ^ 

Sculpture. A PtfTnar of. By K. RC.-SCTOE MuLLlNS. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. • 

Shakspere’s Plays for^hool Usa Illustrated. 9 Books. 6d. each. . 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. BvJ. D#Morell, LI...D. is. 

Technic^ Eddrator, Cassell's. A New Cyclojgiidia«of Technical Education, 
with Colomtd Plates .'ind Engravings. Complete in Six Vols.. 3s. 6d. each. 

Technical MannAlg , Cassell’s, illustrated throughouW 16 Vols., Irom 2S. to 4s. 66 , 

Technoiofi^j Mantels of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Richard 

tfVt'tVRMhti r> Sc MA Illiistriilcd tiironghout. (List oh apAlieation.) 

Things New'and bid; dr. Stories irdta EngUsh O. Arnold- 

Forstkr, M.P. Fully llliistraied.# Strongly bound in doth. Stondards I aiid II., 
qjl. each; Standard IH., i* i Standard 1 ^., is. 3d., Standards V. anVl^M 

Worl<Sj[o/oturB,*Thta!'**By H. 6.’ Arnoi.d-Forstf.r, M.P. P'lfty Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, as. 6d. • 



^“^Seltciiotts from Cassell Ji Comf any's t'ubUcations, 


%ook5 (or ^oun0 |)eo)ile. 

Mtokey M&gee’B Heaagen«; or, Strange Animals and ,^elr DoImb. . By 

b. H. Uaaikr. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illustration^ by Hakkv Muit suit. 
Coloured Boards, is. 6d. • 

Tbe Victoria Fainting Book for Uttie Ftdks. Containing about 300 Ulus- 

t tratioiis suitable for Colouring, is. t 

» Uttie FoUcb'* Balf-Yearly Volume, Containing 480 pages of I.etterpress, with 
§ix Full-page Coloured Plates, and niimeruus other Pictures primed in Colour. 
Picture boards, 3 s. 6 d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5 s, 

Bo-Pe^. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Yearly Vol. With Original Stoi*ie$ 
and Verses, illustrated with Eight Full-page Coloured Plates, and nUmeroua oil'er 
Piaures printed in Colour. Elegant picture boards, as. 6d.; cloth, 3 s. 6d. 

Beneatb the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is.; cloth boards, gilt edges, as. 

Good Morning ! Good Bight ! Morning and Evening Readings lor Childf^n, by 
the Author of " Beneath the Banner." Fully Illustrated. Limp cloth, is., or doth 
boards, gilt edges, as. 

Five Btare in a Uttie Pool. By Edith c:akkington. lllustr.'tied. Cheap 

f Edition, 3 s. 6 d. ^ r 

Merry Olrla of England. By L. T. Micadk. 3 s. 6 d. 

Beyond the Blue MoantainB. By I^. T. Mkade. lllusirated. 55 . 

The Cost of a Mistake, by Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. New Hdition. as. 6 d. 
The Peep of Day. Cassell's Illustrated Edition, as. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By Maggiii: Brownk, sheila, Lsauicl Wilson, and 
C. L. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 3 s. 6 d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne. Sam Browne, and Agnt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggie Browne. Sa.m Brow.ni:, & Aunt Ethicl, 3 s. 6 d. 

Story Poems for Young and Old. By E. Davenport. 3 s. 6 d. 


Pleasant Work for Busy Fingers. By M.\ggie Browne. Illustrated. Cheap 

Kdiiton. as. 6 d. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hofeman. Fully lUiistnated. A Series t»l easy 
an^starthng Codjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3 s. od. 

Uttie Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. Aew Edition. 2 s. 6 d. 
Heroee of Bvery-Day Ufe. By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full-^iage 
Illustrations. 356 pages, crown 8 vo, cloth, as. fid. 

Ships, Sailozh, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornewali.-Jones. Illustrated 
throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheap Edition, as. fid. 
61ft Boolu for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 
Illustrations in each. Cloth gilt, is. fid. each. 

TKe Boy Hunters of KentuoRy. By , Jaok Maraton’a AnoLor. 


Illustrated. Cheap 


; Codjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3 s. od. 


Series til 


Edward S. EUia. 

Bed Feather: a Tale of the Ainertoan 
Frontier. By Edward S. hills. 

Friitera; or, “It’a a lama Lane that haa 
no Turnlno.” 

Trixy; or, “Those who Idvc in Olaas 
gouaea shouldn't throw dtenea.” 


The Two Hardoaatlea. 
Beeklna a City. 
K^da^ Bewsurd. 

'CRuden Mottoes” Si 


”CR)lden Mottoes” Series, ne. Eai 
a Full-page Original Illustrations. Cro 
“HU Desperandum." By the Rev. V. Laxg' 
bridge, M.A. • 

“ Bear and Forbear." By Sarah Ptttf 
“Foremost If X Can." By Hel(;}i Attendge. 


■ Frank's Lilis-Batile. * 

nJBrt 

Major Monk’s Motto ; or, “ Look Betore 
haa _ .von Leap." 

Tim Thomaon'B Trial; or, “ All is not Gold 
lass that Ghttera.” 

Vrsula'a StumbUna-Blook. 

Buth’s LUh-Work: or,“Ho Faina, no auna.” 
jjncle WlUiam’a Cnurge. 

Fretty Flnk’e Forpose. 

Each Itiook containing 208 pages, with Four 

Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, asi Fach. 


“Honour la my Guide." .By Jeaiue fteriiig 
(Mrs. A dams-Acton). \\ 

“ Aim at a Siure Bnd.'' By. ttnnly .Searchfield. 
“Be Conquers who Bndi^a." By the Author 
t> of *' May Cuimingliaiii's I'rial," dec. 


” Cross and Crown ” Series, The. W 11 

Svo, 336 pages, 3S. fid. each. 

Heroes of the Indian Empire or. Stories of 
•V^ourond Victory. By EAiest Foster. 
Ihrough Trial to Triumph; or, “The 
Boyal W^y." By Madtlma liouavia Hunt, 

_«Zrv,La>EL9ra of Flame: a Story the 
"mufinses. ByC. LhMaUaux. 
kirong to Suffer: a Story ot the Jews. By 
£. Wynne. 


With Four Illustrations in ^ch Book. Crown 


By Fire and Swqrd: A Story of the Hugue- 
note. By I'huiiiuv Archer, 

Ad^ Kepoum'a Vow; a Tale of Kirk and 
Covenant. By Aiiuie S. Swan. • 

Ho. xnx.; or. The Story of the Xmat Veatah 
A Tale of Early Cvutliui Days. By Einina 
Marshall. i 

Freeuom'a Sword; A Story of the Days of 
Wallaae nndhruoe. By Annie b. Swan. 



iitUctions from C^sseil & Compands Publieatit 09 t 


A»)iuaB igr GHUOr^ Price 3 s. 6d. each. 

J. 


Tue Album for Home. Sobool, »ud Flov. 
Set ill bold type, and Ulu^itrated tlirouKbout 


Tbe Chit-Cbot Album. 

•‘^Wantod—a KiHg" Series. Cheap Edition. 

Oreat'Oroudmamma. By Georgina M. Synge. 

VtSry Talea la Other ZAiida. By Juli>i Gud- 
dard. 

Aobiu’a Ride. By B 


My Own Album ol Animala, 
Fioture Album of AU Horta. 


lUuutated. 

Illustrated. 


lllustrdted. 

Illustrated. 


2 s. 6 d. each. 


Wanted—a or. How Xlorle aet tbe 

Nuraery Hbymea to Righta. By Maggie 
Brtiwne. •• 

iliiior Davenport Adams. 


Cheap Editions, 
By C. L. 


By C 


* Peeps Al)roa 4 ” Library. 

Ramolea Round XiOndon. 

, Mat^aux. Illustrated. 

Around and About Old Bnglaud. 

- L. Matdaux. Illustrated. 

*Fawa and Olawa. By one of the Authors of 
“ Foeiiis Written for a Child.'' Illustrated. 
Secialva Bventa in History. Bv Tliuuias 
Archer. With Original llluslratioiis. 
ThnTme Robinson Cruaoea. 

* Feepa Abroad for FoUce at Home. Illus¬ 

trated t^[oughout. 


Cloth gilt, 2S. 6 d. each. ^ 

WiW Adventures in Wild Flacea By Dr. 
Cordon Stables, K.N. Illustrated. 

Modern Bxnlorera. By Thomas 1 -ru.L Illus¬ 
trated. NdW 4ntf Cktufer /semen. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas hrost. 

Home Chat with our Foung Folka. lUus- 
tr.itcd thrniigliour. 

Jungle. Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 
Uiroughout. 


Tbree-and-Slxpenny Books for Young People. With Original Illustrations. 

» «S» Cloth gilt, 3 s. 6 d. egch. . 


Told Out of Sobool. By A. J. UameK. 
i Red Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. 
Meade. 

Tbe Romance of Invention. By Jamus 
Burnley. 

t BaabAil Fifteen. By L. T. .Me\uk. 

The XlWe Command. A Story for Oirle. 
By Maggie Symiiigton. 

f A Sweet (^1 CKraduate. By L. l'. Meade 


* The White Houee at Inch Qow. By Sarah 

Pitt. 

1 Folly By L. T. Mcada 

* The Falaoe Beautitul.. By L. T. Meade. 
“Follow my Leader." 

For Fortune and Glory. 

Lost among White Afrioana. 
t A World of Girle. By U T. Meade. 


Books marked thus f can also be had in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, s.s. each. 
Books by Edward S. ElUs. lllu.stiatcd. Cloth, as. 6d. each. 


Fontiao, Chief of the 
ottswaa. A Tale of the 
Siege of Detroit. 
IntbeDeys of tue Pioneers. 
The Phantom of tbe River. 
Shod with Siienoe. 

I The Great Cattle Trail. 
The Path in tbe Ra'vine. 
The Hunters ot the Oeark. 

Tad 


Tbe Calbp in the Moun* 
tains. 

Red in the Woods A Tale 
j of Early Day^ in the West. 
' Down the Mississippi. 

Tbe Last War Trail. 

Red on the River. A Talc 
; ol Indian River Warf.ire. 
Footoiints in the Forest. 
Up the Tapajos. 


Red Ml the Btook. House. 
A Story of Pioneer l^ife m 
a Kentucky, 

The Young Ragcbere. 

The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samoa A Tale of 
AilvenSirc ill the Navigator 
1 -dands. 


or, “Getting Even'* with Him. 


r 


Cassell's Picture Story Books. Each 

Little Tslka * 

Slight StarA 
Nursery Joye, 

Fet'e Posy. 

Tiny Tales. 


Daisy's Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stones. 

Good Night Stones. 

Chats tor Sinali chatterers. 


60 pages. 6 d. each. 

Austtie’s Stories. ' 
Birdie’s Story Book, 
ioittle Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 


Illustrated Books for tbe 

Illustrated, gd. each. 
Bright Tales and Funny 
Pictures. 

Merry Little Tales. 

Little Tales efor little 
_ People. • . 

LfCtle People end Their 
Pete. I 

Teles Told fdk Sunday. 
Sunday ntorlA for Small 
People. 

Stories and Piotiarea for 
Sunday. * 


Little dlnea Containing interesting Storii^ All 


Biblo P^ures tor Boys 
and (wls. , 

Firellglit^torios. 

Sunlight and Shade. 
Rub-a-dub Talea 
Fine Foathera^nd Fluffy 
Pur. ^ 

Soramblos and Boraxes. * 
Tittle Tattle Tales- ' 

Dumb Spends. ^ 

Indoors and Out. 

Some Farm Friends. 


Those Oolden^baude. 

Zattle Motliers andAheir 
Children. 

Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Sohoolday Hours. • 
Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts ot Adventures, 
Our Stmdoy Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Wandering Ways. 


VUiiiijg^tOTy Books. All Illu.slrated, and containing Interesting Stories. 

The Magic Mirror. 
The Cost of Reveuga, 
Clever Frank. 


Seventeen Cats. 

^ Buuty and the Boys. 

^ ThmHeir of Elmdale. 
Clainied at Last, andtRoy’a 
Reward. 

Thmoa and Tanglea. 


The CuclSoo in tbe Robin's 
John’s Mistake. _ iNest. 
Diammda in the Sand, 
Surly Bob. * 

The History of Five Little 
Pitchers. 

The Giant’s Cradle. 

Shag aud XoU. 


lObg the Redi*:^-_ 

Sio Ferryman of BrUL 
Harry Maxwell. 



^ '^'Sekeiions from Cassell is Companys Puhlkations. 


Blgh^enpemiy Story Booki 

Wee WUUe Winkle. 

Vpe end Sowna ot a Doiip 

key’s Uft. 

Tlt^e Wee xnater Lassies. 

Up the Ladder. 

Siok’sHero; Ac other Storias. 

The Chip Boy. 


All Illustrated throui;hout. i 


Burarlee. Beagles, and the 
Binperor. 

Boses from Thoms. 

T^tti’s Father. 

By Land and Sea. 

Tm Toong Barringtons. 
Jeff and Left 


Torn BCorrls's Xrror. 

** Through Flood—Through 
J*lre. 

The atrl with the Golden 
Look* • T 

Stories of the Olden 1||ma. 


Ubfttry of Wonders. Illustrated Gift-books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d, , 

Wonders of Animal Instinot. i Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill. 

WoAderftil Balloon Asoenta | 


The “World In Pictures’* Series. 

IS. 6d. each. 

A Bamble Bound France. 

All the Bussias. 

Chats about Germany. 

Beeps Into OhinA 

The Land of Fyramids (Bgypt). 


Illustrated throughout. Cheap EditkH. 

The Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 
Glimpses of South Americk _ 

Bound Afrloa. * 

The Land of Tennales (India). 

The Ia)es of the FaciSo.. 


eTwo-ShlUlniir story Booka All Illustrated. 


Margaret’s Bnemy- 
Stories of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke’s xrieooA 
May Cunningham’s Trial. 
The Top of the Ladder: 

How to Beach It. 

Little Flotsam. 


Madge and her Frienda 
The Children'of ttie Court. 
The Four OaWjDf the Tip* 
pertons. 

Manon’s Two Homes. 
LitOe Folks* Sunday Book. 


♦ 

t Sa ^ 

Two Fourpenny Bits. 
Poor Nelly. 

Tom Heriot. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Wails. 

Xn MlBohief Again. 
Through Peril to Fortun* 
Peggy, and other Tales. 


Half-Crown Story Books. 

Xn Quest of Gold; or. Under 
the Whanga FoUa 
O n Board the EtmtraMa; or. 
Martin I^eigh’s Log. 


Esther West. 

,For Queen and Xing. 

Perils Afloat and Brigands 
Ashore. I 


Working to Win. ^ 

At tne South Pole. 
Pictures of School LiSs and 
Boyhood. 


CAssell’s Pictorial ficrap Book. 

6 d. %ach« 


in Hooks, eacn containing 39 pages. 


Books for the Little Onex Fully Illustrated. 

Bbyines for the Tonng Folk. By William 
AUinghaiu. Beautifully lUusttated. is. 6 d 


The Sundav Scrap Book. With Several 
Hundred Illustrations. Boards. 3 s. fid.; cloth, 
^It edges, ss. 

The New “Little FoUu” Painting Book. 


CasseU’s Robinson Crusoe. With loo 
Illustrations. Cloth, 3 $. fid.; gilt edges, ss. 
The Old Fairy Tales. With f-Uginai filus* 
trasioiih. Cloth, is. 

Cosuell’s Swiss Fat^jly Bobinsotf. lUu 
trated. Cloth, 3 s. fid.; gilt ed^es, 5 s. 
Ci'titainlng nearly 350 Outline Illustrations suitable for 




Coloring. i& 


The World's Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Portraits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 


John CasMlI. By G. Holden Pike. 

Hoddon Spurgeon. By C. Holden 

Or. Arnold of Bvby. By Rom E. Selfe. 
Tte Earl of ShafEMouiy. 

Bobioson, Agnes Weston, and MrC. 

Thomas A.Bdlso)i and SamuSl F. B.4l[orse. 
Mrs. Somemlle and Mary Caraenter. 
(teneral Ghirdon. V 

Charles XMokena. 

inorenoe Nightlngals. Catherine Marsh. 
Frances Udl^ Bbtrergal, Mrs. Ban* 
yard (“L.N.B.”). 


Br. Guthrie, Father Mathew, EUbu Bor* 
• ritt, Joseph Livesey. 

Sir Henry Havelopk onW Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde. • ^ 

Abraham Lincoln. . 

David XiiviiMtone. 1 

Georgs MilllOT and AndtVW Bedd. 
Blohard Cobden. 

Boijamin FrankUn. « 

XCandeL s 

Turner the Artist. 

George and Bobert Stephensom' ' 

Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 


Ih* abrvt alM b» had l%rge in One y0t., ioat,sfiU i^es, 3s, 


mS6k^^SLL*ie^COAffAj9yf Limited^ Ludgate HilU London 

Pans is Melbourne. 












